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N the follotrving Dior Io AR Y Derivations and Ehnologiess- 
| are entirely left out: Firſt, becauſe of their Uncertainty, in a 4 | 
A. very large Number of Inſtances : And, . ſecondly, upon account Mi 
of their Uſeleſſneſs ta thoſe Perſons that theſe Sort of Boobs are 
moſt helpful to, which are commonly ſuch, whoſe Education, Read- MY 
ing, and. Leiſure, are bounded within a narrow. Compaſs ; and 
therefore ſuch Helps and Hints, as were judged more univerſally * 
| beneficigh, are ſubſtituted in their Room; of which, take the fol. 
lowing” Account. . | „ 9 

1. The Word itſelf is followed by a Capital Letter, included 
within @ Parentheſis () /ignifying wwhat Part of Speteb the 
Mord is; and becauſe there are but three Parts that make any Va- 
riation in their Terminations, &c. that is, Nouns Subſtantives, 
Nouns Adjectives, and Verbs, the four other Parts, whith by 
the Generality of Grammarians are called Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions Prepoſitions, and Interjections, are here called by one ge- 
neral Name of Particles; and then follows the Definition or Mean- 
mg of the Word in the ſeveral Acceptations or Uſes it is applied to. 
And here you are lo note, that a great Number of Words are pur- 
Peſehy omitted, purely to make Room for many uſeful, ſhort, and 
veneficial Abſtratts from large Treatiſes, upon the Manners and re- 
gious Cuſtoms of the Ancients, as. well Jews as Gentiles; as 
life the various Seis of Chriſtians, likewiſe in Philoſophy, &c. 
but left ſuch Omiſfion ſhould be thought a Defect, it is here intended 
explain and ſbero how the Reader may, with Eaſe, ſupply the * i 
ame; which, when duly conſidered, will plainly prove @ very con- © i 
enable Advantage, by making Room for more uſeful. Matter. 
And here it is 10 be obſerved, that from the Infinitive Mood wa _ i 
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of moſt Engliſh Verbs, the Subſtantive importing the Action is 

' formed, by adding the Termination ing; as, to Trumpet, Trum- 
peting ; to Drink, Drinking, &c. and therefore ſuch derivative 
2 Words are frequently omitted, and vice vers, ſometimes inſerted 
and the Verb left out; but left the Reader ſhould forget, or take 
© mo Notice of this Obſervation, it is alſo frequently inſerted. Again, 
here the Verb and the Subſtantive are the ſame Word, ſometimes 

= The one, and ſometimes the other is omitted, upon a Suppoſition, 
= © zhat the Reader will obſerve the Diſtinion made in the following 
| ſoort Eſſay of Grammar, between a Verb and a Subſtantive ; 
5 and that when the underſtands the Meaning of the. one, he will ap- 
DH i to the other; as in the Words Truſt, Tin, &c. the Sut- 
1 ſtantives are inſerted, and the Verbs omitted; and in the Words 
Swoon, Stride, &c. the Verbs are ſet down, and the Subſtantives 

+ deft out; and almoſt univerſally the participial Adjectives are omit- 
tied, becauſe whenever the Meaning of the Verb is known, the 
Meaning of ſuch Words is alſo known ; as, Sprain, Sprained ; 
Melt, Melted, Sc. though they are now and then inſerted to try 
mm zhe Reader's Ability, and to ſhew what a natural Dependence they 
= Haveupon one another ; ſo that if a Perſon looks for a Word, and 
finds it not direfily, he will hardly miſs finding ſomething relative 
\  zhereto, by which he will eaſily be ſatisfied in the Meaning of what 
4 be looks for; as, ſuppoſe he looked for the Word Scoring, this |! 
b cannot find, but the Subſtantive Score, which is the Thing made by 
#he AF of Scoring, is there, and ſo is the Verb Score, importing 
the Performance of that Att ; from whence, conſidering the Cir- 
cumſtance of the Inquiry, I may receive Satisfaction in the Meaning 

of the Term, though it is not there expreſſed, &c. In the next 

Place, the Words explained are accented, to ſbew which Syllable 

© @& zhe Force of the Pronunciation lies on; in which you are to obſerve, 
©  Zhat Monoſyllables, or Words of one Syllable, are not marked, 
| for this Reaſon, becauſe where there is only a fingle Vowel in the 
Middle of the Word, it is immediately followed by a Liquid, or 
Semi- Votel, or elſe is ended by an E mute, on purpoſe io draw out 

the foregoing Vowel long: And leſt any of our Readers ſhould be 

, ignorant of what Liquids are, let them take Notice, | that the Let- 

ters L, M, N, and R, are ſo called. As for Example, Arm, 

Babe, Cart, Dim, Cc. And, as in ſo numerous a Collection, as 

"muſt neceſſarily be in a Work of this Nature, it is next io im- 

©» poſfible, but there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes in ſo critical a Matter, 
= either from the Inadvertence of the Author, or Neglect af the 
* 5 „„ Printer; 
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Printer; it was therefore thought proper to inſert here ſeveral 
Rules, both for the true dividing Words into their component Syl- 
lables, and alſo to ſhew upon which to accent the Words they com- 
poſe : And here, firſt, it is to be obſerved, that any two Vowels 
meeting and ſounding together, are called Diphthongs, and three, 
Triphthongs; as, Good, Beau, Sc. but where. they are not 
ſounded together, or do not make a Diphthong, they muſt be parted, 
as, ie, iu, ua, in Quiet, Tri-umph, Uſu-al, Sc. 

2. Theſe Conſonants that are aftually doubled in the Middle 75 a 
Word, muſt be parted ; as, But-ter, Scol- -lop, Sc. wnleſs they be 
Words of one Syllable, where the Conſonant is doubled more for 
Diſtinction ſake, and to make the Sound the fuller, than from abſo- 
Jute Neceſſity ; as in the Word Ann, a Woman's Name, Inn, a 
Houſe of Entertainment for Travellers, &c. to diſtinguiſh them 
from the Particles an, meaning one fn Sort, and in, the Sis 
tuation or Place of a Thing ; as, Ann had an Image in the 
Inn, Sc. ; 
3. M ben a Conſonant comes between two Vowels, it is generally 2 
to be joined to the latter; as, I-mage, a-bate, Ic. 

4. Any two or three Conſonants that are proper to begin Words, © 
muſs not be parted in the Middle; as, Chur-ches, be-troth, com- 
plain, en-tarone, Wc, 
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4 I 5. In Words of many Syllables, the Accent, lies generally upon 
1 the third Vowel from the laſt : 3 as in Condemnätioß, Fdolize, 
2 Sc. but in Words that end in ary, the Accent lies upon the firſt 


Syllable, though it be not the third Vowel from the laſt ; as, Tem- . 
porary; and if theſe Words are compounded, in fuch compound 
Words the Accent keeps its Place of the firſt Syllable in the original 
Word; as in O'rdinary, Extraordinary, Temporary, Co-tem- 
porary, c. Again, Nouns have their Accent on the firſt Sylla- 
ble, and Verbs on the laſt, when the Terms by which they are ex- 
preſſed are alike ;, as, ab-ſent, not at, or in a Place or Company, 
ab-ſent, to keep away voluntarily, &c. And though theſe 
Rules and Obſervations are very extenſive and uſeful, yet it cannot 
poſſibly: be ſuppoſed there are no Exceptions from them, to inſert all 
which would be not only very tedious, but alſo needleſs ; for as all | 
Natians and People differ in Particularities of Speech, ſo in this 
the Engliſh differ from almoſt all the World; nay, the Southern 
Parts of this Kingdom differ very much from the Northern; ſo 
that it muſt be from the Converſation with the moſt learned and 
. Perſons, that Obſervations muſt be drawn to ſupply thoſe © 
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Defekts, that all the Rules and written Diretrions in the World 


cannot prevent, as may eaſily appear to any Perſon who has endea- 


voured to acquire the French Tongue by Books only, who, though 
never ſo great a Crilick in the Orthography and Syntax, will never 


be able to pronounce intelligibly to a Native; though at the ſame 


' Time he may be capable of writing, reading, and explaining that 


Language, with the utmoſt Exatineſs and Clearneſs. As for the fol- 
lowing Grammar, it is intended only as a general Hint or Speci- 


men, and not as a critical Treatiſe upon that Subject; yet I doubt 
not, but if carefully attended to, eſpecially with the Afiſtance of a 


Maſter, thoſe Perſons that never learnt any Thing but Engliſh, 


may as correltiy diftinguiſh one Part of Speech from another, and 


write as good Senſe, and coherently, as though they had em- 
Ployed a great deal of Time in learning in the common Methods, 
Latin, &c. 

6. The Catalogue, or Alphabet of Names, at the End, is 


inſerted purely for the Sake of inſtructing the leſs Knowing, in the 


Spelling and Pronunciation of ſuch Names or Words, as are not 


Contained in the Dictionary. The Whole is intended for the Infor- 


mation of the Unlearned, and particularly recommended to thoſe 


 Boarding-Schools, where Englith only is taught, as is the Caſe 


commonly among the Ladies, by a careful Uſe whereof, I doubt not 
but the Teachers will ſoon find the Benefit from the Improvement 
their Scholars will inſenſibly make, not only in Orthography, or 


true Spelling, but in Writing coherently and correfly, the Want 
. whereof is univerſally complained of among the Fair Sex, 
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proper Uſe of Letters, Syllables, Words and Sentences, in any Lan- 
” guage. whatever. And though ſuch particular Rules and Obſervations, 
as are immediately applicable to one Speech or Tongue, are different from 


(owes th. is that Art or Science that teaches Perſons the true and 


at thoſe of another, according to the Mode or Idiom of Speech they are applied 
or to; yet ſo far as they regard the general Relation, that Things have to their 


Modes, Qualities, Motions or Paſſions, all the Languages in the World are ex- 
actly the ſame ; for whatever is a Subſtantive, Verb, &c. in one Language, is 
the ſame in any other, though expreſſed in different Terms or Words. From 
whence may eaſily be perceived the Falſity of that vulgar Error among the 
Generality of People, wiz. that young Perſons are neceſſitated to learn the 
Latin, or Lilly's Grammar, to underſtand Engliſb, that is, to ſpell according to 
the modern Manner of the beſt Orthographiſts, and write coherently and incel- 
ligently according to the Uſe and Phraſeology of the moſt celebrated Authors: 
For all Grammars of the Latin Tongue are moſtly employed to teach the va- 

rious Terminations, &c. of the Flexions, Modes, Formations, and Words of 
that Language, a Matter the Engliſb is no Ways concerned in. But there are 
indeed ſome few general Rules and Definitions in that, as there muſt be in all 
other Grammars, which may be univerſally applied to all Languages, as well 
Engliſh as any other. I ſhall not here enter into a critical Diſſertation of each 
| Letter, their Power, Formation, c. nor divide them into Vowels, Conſo- 
| A nants, Mutes, Liquids, &c. neither ſhall I divide the Language into eight 
4 Parts or Diſtinctions, as is generally done; but into four only, that being ſuffi- 
cient for my preſent Purpoſe, which is only to give a general Hint how Gram- 

nat may be as effectually applied to the Eng// Tongue as to any others. 
8 | A4 „„ 
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” Itſelf; as for Example, fair, fairer, faireſt ; ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt; tall, 


| TS intended. It is alſo to be noted, that Subſtantives are particular to one Thing 


Nor ſhall Lenter into all the Niceties that may be ſtarted relating'to theſe FE. 
Parts, intending here only a general Direction to know the Coherence be. 
tween, and Dependence of one Part of a Diſcourſe or Speech on another. 
And in order to comply with common Cuſtom, as far as poſſibly I can, I ſhall 
call theſe four Parts by the received Names of a Noun Subſtantive, a Neun 
AdjeFive, a Verb, and a Particle. By a Noun Subſtantive, I mean the plain 
fimple Name of any material or ideal Subſtance or Thing, upon the Pronun. 
_ ciation whereof an idea is excited in the Mind of the Hearer what Species of 
Beings or Things are then intended, without regard to any inherent or ac- 
Cidental Qualities or Modes that may immediately reſult from, or belong to 
chat particular Creature or Thing then ſignified; only obſerve, that thoſe 
Names or Words that import the whole Species, are called Nouns Subſtantives | 
| Common, the other Proper: As, when I ſay a May, the Hearer immediately 
knows I intend one of the human Species; but if I ſay Peter, John, &c. hs 
' knows that ſome particular Perſon is meant; but whether he be a tall, or 
a ſhort Man, a black, or a white Man, a crooked, a ftraight, a learned, 
or an ignorant one, &c. he cannot by ſuch bare Nomination poſſibly ima- 
Sine ; and therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome peculiar- Characteriſtick 
ſhould be ſpecified, which is ſome diſtinguiſhing Mode or Quality. And this 
Mode or Quality is what is called a Noun Adjective, under which Deno- 
mination all Manner of Modes or Qualities are expreſſed, ſuch as tall, ſhort, 
black, White, fair, foul, beautiful, ugly, learned, ignorant, ſweet, ſtinking, 
rough, ſmooth, c. The peculiar Property of theſe Sort of Words, which 
are called Adjectives, is, that till they are joined to one or more Subſtantives, 
they leave the Senſe imperfect and undetermined, which, together with what 
zs called the Degrees of Compariſon, diſtinguiſh them from Subſtantives : For 
though there may be two or more Subſtantives that have the ſame general 
Nature, Mode, or Quality, yet they differ and are diſtinguiſhed by the one's 
being better or worſe, &c. fairer or fouler, ſweeter or ſourer, Qc. than the 
other; and by putting the Termination er, or e/?, to the Generality of Words, 
any Exglifþ Perſon will immediately, by their Ear, determine whether it is 
_ » agreeable to the Nature of the Language, to admit of ſuch a Formation; and 
i it does, they may then aſſuredly know that Word is that Part of Speech 
called an Adjective, and that ſome Quality or Mode of ſome Subſtance or 
Subject is deſigned by ſuch Term or Word, and not the Subſtance or Subject 


. taller, talleſt ; ſtrong, ſtronger, ſtrongeſt, c. are Adjectives, by which the 
Mode or Quality of ſome Subſtance or Subject, and not the Subſtance itſelf is | 


or Species only; but Adjectives are univerſal, and may as well be applied 
to Beaſts, Trees, Flowers, c. as Men; as, one Horſe, Dog, Tree, Ec. 
may be ſwifter, taller, ſweeter, c. than another; as well as one Man may 
be taller, Ac. than another. There are ſome few Variations from this general 
Rule of Formation and Diſtinction, of which Notice ſhall be taken hereafter. 

The 


tion, or Paſſion of the Subject is allighed, and which it is uſual to call by 
different Appellations ; ; ſach as, a Verb Subſtantive, a Verb Active, a Verb 
Paſlive ; and, again, to ſubdivide theſe into Deponents, Neuters, &c. But 1 
ſhall only inform the Reader, that where-ever, in the following Dictionary, 
he finds the Letter (V.) ſtanding after any Word, it ſignifies the Word fo 
marked to be a Verb; and then for the Truth of the Aſſertion, he has 
nothing more to do but to conſider whether the Being, Action, or Paſſion 
of ſomething is, or is not ſingnified by ſuch Word; and if he is not ſufficiently 
acquainted or accuſtomed with ſuch Words or Reflexions, let him read the De- 
finition adjoined, and he wall immediately determine, whether the Mark bs 
Signature is right or wrong, And this is the more requiſite to be done, 
becauſe that there are ſome Inſtances when the Word itſelf ſimply and unap- 


plied may mean any of the three parts of Speech, that is, it may be a Sub- 


ſtantive, an Adjective, or a Verb; as the Word CAL M ſometimes fignifies 
Subſtantively, and imports the Abſence or Ceſſation of Storms, and ſometimes. 
the Want of a due Degree of Wind at Sea, &c. Sometimes, Adjectively, it 
ſignifies a ſerene or quiet Mind, State, or Condition ; and ſometimes, Verbally, 
to appeaſe, ſettle, or quiet Rage, Paſſion, Storms, c. But in general, the 
Words are as diſtinct as the Ideas intended; as, The black Horſe runs. The 
Common-Sewwver ſtinks. The young Child cries, &c. Here black, common, and 
young are Adjedtives, as expreſſing ſome Mode or Quality of their Subjects or 
Subftantives, Horſe, Sewer, and Child; and the Words runs, . ftinks, and eries, 
are Verbs, denoting the ſeveral Actions of their Subjects or Subſtantives. The 
fourth Claſs of Words, I call by the general Name of Particles,” which are 
occaſionally uſed to make the Senſe of the Speaker more full, clear, and intel- 
lipible, by expreſſing the Manner or other Circumſtances of the other Words, 
either by connecting or joining them together, or ſhewing the Manners or 
Qualities of them; as, John and Mary ſtrive earnefily ; here and, earneſtly, 
are Particles; and. joining the two Subfantives John, Mary; earneſtly, ſhew- 
ing the Mode of their ſtriving or endeavouring to accompliſh their Intentions. 
And where you find theſe Words in the Dictionary, you will find them 
marked (Part.) to the others you find (S.) for Subſtantive ; (A.) for Adjee+ 
tive; and (V.) for Verb. Thus far for the general Definitions, to whack it 
N be proper to add the following Obſervations. 


4A Subſtantive has what is called two Nane tha one en — 
one ſingle Thing of a Sort of Species, the other all above one, vis, two, 
three, twenty, a thouſand, Ec, and this is called the Plural Number. The 
Singular Number is commonly diſtinguiſhed by a, an, or one; as, à Horſe, a 
Man, a Tree, an Image, one Child, one Wife, Oe. The Plural Number is 
generally known by the Words terminating with an g, or es; but the Singular 
never but in ſuch Words as have only a Plural Termination, though they have 


a Singular Meaning; as, Arm, Arms: Babe, Babes: Coin, Coins: Damſel, 


Damſels 


A Compendious Englih Grammar. 


”  Damſels: Ear, Ears: Fox, Foxes: Garter, Garters : Horſe, Horſes: Inn, 
Inns : King, Kings: Lady, Ladies: Maſk, Maſks: Nut, Nuts: Onion, 
Onions: Pipe, Pipes: Quarter, Quarters: Robe, Robes : Stone, Stones: 

= Tile, Tiles: Vine, Vines : Wheel, Wheels: Year, Years, &c. There are 

| = ſome few Exceptjpns to this General Rule, but they are but few in Compariſon 
of what comply hereto ; ſuch as Ox, Oxen : Man, Men: Woman, Women: 
| Chick, Chicken: Brother, Brethren : Cow, Cows or Kine: Sow, Sows or 
= Swine: Louſe, Lice: Mouſe, Mice: Gooſe, Geeſe : Foot, Feet: Tooth, 
| Teeth : Die, Dice: Penny, Pence, &c. Thoſe Singulars which end in F or 
=o, Fe, have their Plurals ending in ver; as Wife, Wives: Calf, Calves : Sheaf, 

. Sheaves*: Half, Halves : Leaf, Leaves: Loaf, Loaves: Shelf, Shelves : Self, 
Selves : Knife, Knives: Wolf, Wolves: Thief, Thieves: Life, Lives. And 

though moſt Words, whoſe Singular ends in J, follow the general Rule afore- 
going, as Muff, Muffs, &c. yet Staff makes Staves, according to the latter 
Rule. Some few terminate alike in both Numbers, as one Sheep, ten Sheep ; 
one Swine, ten Swine, &c. There are ſome Words that admit of no Singular 
Termination or Number, ſuch as Annals, Alps, Aſhes : Bowels, Bellows, 
Breeches : Calends, Creſſes: Goods, Entrails, Ides, Lungs, Mallows, Nones, 
Sciſſars, Snuffers, Shears, Tongs, &c. And, on the contrary, there are a 
great many without the Plural Number or Termination ; ſuch as Proper 
Names of Men, Women, Places, Creatures, and Things; as alſo their Vir- 
tues, Vices, Habits, and abſtra&t Qualities ; the Generality of Grains, Spices, 
Herbs, Drugs, and Liquids; as Wheat, Rye, Barley, Sc Pepper, Ginger, 
Mace, c. Graſs, Madder, Rue, &c. Cochineal, Indigo, &c. Air, Blood, 
Choler, Milk, &c. 7 \ 


The Latin and Greek Tongues, &:, have Caſe, Declenſion, and Gender 
abſolutely neceſſary to be learnt and conſidered, becauſe the Adjective varies 
its Termination, or Ending, to be agreeable to the Subſtantive to which it is 
to be annexed ; but it is not ſo in the Engliſb, which, to prevent all Confu- 
ſion, has the different Sex of the Subſtantive generally expreſſed by a particular 

and quite different Epithet : So that any one that knows the Meaning of the 
Word can immediately diſtinguiſh, whether it be a Male or Female ; and 
which among us is regarded little farther, than among thoſe Creatures that 
Nature has viſibly diſtinguiſhed. In Conformity to common Cuſtom, the 
Male ſhall be called the Maſculine Gender, and the Female the Feminine Gen- 
der, and Things without Life the Neuter Gender; and theſe are alſo diſtin- 
— guiſhed by the Terms Be, his, or him, for the Maſculine ; foe, hers, &c. for 
the Feminine; and it for the Neuter ; but the Adjective remains the ſame, and 
1s as applicable to Males as Females, and alſo to Things without Life, called 
" Neuters; as, a good Boy, a good Girl, a fat Boar; a fat Sow, a kind Uncle, 
a kind Aunt, Sc. a good Knife, &c. Some few Feminines are formed by 
changing the Termination of the Maſculines into ei, ſuch as theſe fol- 


lowing; Abbot, Abbeſs; Actor, Actreſs; Adulterer, Adultereſs; Ambaſſador, 


Ambaſ- 


A Compendious Engliſh Grammar. 
\mbaſſadreſs z Count, " Counteſs ; 3 Duke, Dutcheſs ; Elector, Electreſs 3 
Emperor, Empreſs; Governor, Governeſs; Heir, Heireſs; Jew, Jeweſs; 


ion, Lioneſs; Marquis, Marchioneſs; Maſter, Miſtreſs; Prince Princeſs; 
Prior, Prioreſs ; Patron, Patroneſs; Poet, Poeteſs; Prophet, Propbeteſs; 


Shepherd, Shepherdeſs ; Tutor, Tutoreſs ; Viſcount, Viſcounteſs: There are 
alſo three Diſtinctions called Perſons, by which every Subſtantive is further 
diſtinguiſhed, wiz, I, the firſt ; 2hou, the ſecond ; oe, he, it, the third, for 


The Singular Number; and we, ye, you, they, thoſe, for the Plural; to which 


ay be added, who, whom or what, That theſe Diſtinctions are abſolutely 
eceſſary, appears from the Nature of Speech, which is always employed 
about the Perſon or Perſons, then immediately ſpeaking, denoted by. the 2 8 
racteriſtick, I or we ; the Perſon or Thing ſpoken to, denoted by thou, ye, or 
you ; or the Perſon or Thing ſpoken of, denoted by he, ſbe, it, they, &c. and 
his to be underſtood when they ſtand before a Verb; as, I write, thou auriteſs, 
e avriteth, &c. but in compound Sentences, and after Verbs, they are 
hanged into me, thee, him, &c. as, I can prove the Horſe belongs to me, thee, 
bee. The Noun Adjective in Eng/i/ is the fame in both Numbers; as, 2 
good Man, ten good Men, &c. and can never make the Senſe compleat, with- 
dut the Addition at leaſt of one Subſtantive to determine what the Quality 
s to be underſtood of; as, tall, ſhort, good, bad, c. have no Meaning 
ill they are applied; as, à tall Man, Child, Woman, Tree, xc. When two 


Pubſtantives are compounded into one Word, the firſt becomes on Adjective; 


is Sea-Fiſh, River-Fiſh, Gold-Cup, Silver-Spoon. My, thy, her, our, your, 
heir, are called Perſonal Pofe MNves, and uſed when they are immediately 
oined to Subſtantives; as, This is my Houſe, Coat, Book, &c. but when the 
Subſtantive is not immediately expreſſed, but underſtood, or a Queſtion is 
aſked, they are changed into the Terms mine, thine, hers, yours, theirs ; as, 
bis Knife is mine : That is, This Knife is my Knife. Whoſe Knife is this 
line, or it is my Knife, &. To an Adjective belongs alſo an Increaſe or Di- 
inution of the Value, Goodneſs or Virtue of the Subſtantive to which it is 
joined ; and theſe generally are formed by adding er or ef, to the plain 
imple Word itſelf ; as, fair, fairer, faireſt, though ſometimes the middle 
/ erm is made by retaining the firſt, with the Addition, more; as, inſtead of 
airer, we ſay ſometimes more fair; but this is not ſo elegant as the former ; 
o inſtead of faireſt, moſt, very or exceeding fair, is ſometimes uſed ; and 


Were Reading and Obſervation will quickly make any Perſon a Judge where 


o introduce it in the moſt advantageous Place. Theſe four following are irre- 


ular; good, better, belt; bad or ill, worſe, worſt ; little, leſs, leaſt ; much, | 
nore, moſt, | 


Inſtead of the various Terminations and Declenſions of the Latins, &c. tha 
ngli 5 uſe @ or the, of, to, by, from, or with, &c. to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral - 
ircumſtances of the Subject, both when it is alone, and alſo when it is joined 
vith the Adjectives in both Numbers; as, 


8 ingular 


A Compendious Engliſh Grammar. 


1 f 
; f | i 3 ; A 

to ng "Singular Number. | | | Plural Number. 

| A or the Mar. | The Men. | 
| Of a or the Mar. Of the Men. 
| To a or the Man. | To the Men. 
By, from, or wwith a or the Man. By, from or with the Men. : 

Singular. | Plural. 
A Horthe good Horſe. | The good Horſes. 


Of & or the good Horſe, &c. } Of the good Horſes, &c. 


We have already taken Notice that the third Claſs of Words, is the Verb, 
and what its Office is; we ſhall only here obſerve, that it has two Numbers, 
Time, and Perſon belonging to it, by which the Being, Action, or Paſſion of 
the Subject or Subſtantive is declared or affirmed ; for the expreſſing the true 
State of the Time, there is what are uſually called auxiliary Verbs, from or 
by which the Times of other Verbs are expreſſed, there being only the preſent 
and the paſſing Time naturally arifing from the different Endings of the 
Verbs themſelves; that is, the preſent and the paſſing, or paſt Time; as, 
one the preſent, and lo or loved the paſſing Time. The preſent Time, 
or the Inſtant in which any Thing is actually performing, &c. is diſtinguiſhed 
by the Words do, deft, or doth, for the Singular Number; and 40 only for the 
Plural, with the proper perſonal Signs, I, thou, he, we, ye, they, &c. The 
paſſing Time is an imperfect Manner of expreſſing, and intimates ſo much, 
having the Sign did, or the Termination ed: The paſt Time ſhews the Action 
compleat, by affirming ſomething with the Sign gave; there is alſo what ht 
called the Preterpluperfect "Tenſe, and has the Sign had affixed to it; the other 
- is the Future Tenſe that affirms ſomething Hall or will be hereafter. And} 
though there are really but three proper Diſtinctions of Time, viz. the Pre 
; Fut, the Paſt, and the Future; yet as our Language, as well as others, have 
various Terminations or Manners of Expreſſion, we ſhall inſert them; as u! 

the Diſtinctions of what is commonly called Mozds, it is undeniably certain 


chat they may be denominated as variouſly, and be as numerous as the particu- 
Jar Circumſtances require. | . 


. 
. 4 1 
1 : 


Lind 


As what is called the Potential and Subjunfive Maodi, are as ——_ 

Proof of differing only by ſome accidental Signs; for which Reaſon they ar: 

not here enumerated, but called the 1ſt, zd, zd, and 4th Mood. The fil 
declaring or making ſome poſitive Aſſertion about, or relating to the Subjecd 
or Subſtantive, The ſecond having only one Tenſe and five Perſons, and Mil } 
employed wholly about commanding or ordaining, praying or permittin 


ſome- 


ſomething to be done without any Specification of Time. The third may be 
variouſly circumſtanced, according as it has its Expletives adjoined. And the 
fourth expreſſes the Action barely and indefinitely as to Time. The two auxi- 
liary Verbs ſupply all others, with thoſe Tenſes or Times which they naturally 
have no proper Termination or Diſtinction for, wiz. t have, by whoſe Aſſiſ- 
tance all Active Verbs are formed, or ſuch as import doing ſomething ; and 
20 be, from which all Paſſive Verbs are formed, that is, ſuch as n * 
ing 0: Bearing ſomething done to the Subject. 8 


The firſt or Indicative Mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. Preſent Tak 
( 5 Plural. 
| 1 have | | Ne have 
| Thou 6 ff * Ye nn bavwe 
vn, | He hath 779 — bave 
bers, Paſt Tenſe. | Paſt Tenſe. 
In of Singular. Plural. | 
true 7 2 . Ha of | We = Bad p 2 
m or Thou hadft Ye Bad 
reſent He bad | They had 
F the 5 | d | 5 : 
, Future Tenſe. i Future Tenſe, | 5 
"ime, Singular. Plural. 
1ſhed 1 ſhall or will have . xx | 
or the Thou ſhalt or wilt have Sue or will have, 
The . He Hall or will have % | F 


nuch, 
\Ction 
rhat 13 
other 
Andi 

e Pre- 
have 
as to 
zertain 
articu- 


Some make other Diſtinctions of Time, but as they are 55 a FIR” of 
theſe together, this ſhort Eſſay will not FR the nen 5 * as, I 
have had, I had had, &c. 8 


| The ſecond or Imperative Mood. 1 Aon 
— thou. Let him, her, it kave. Let us have. Have ye. Let them 
ve. a | | Ee: 


The third or -$ ubjunive, Potential, 8&c. Mood | * 
Is always diſtinguiſhed by adding ſome Sign of wiſhing, Power, Sc. as, I 


Ay or can have; I might, could, ſhould, or ought to have, &c. 45 


2niable 
1ey are 


he fir The fourth or Infinitive Mood 
e fir 


Is always diſtinguiſhed by the Sign 20; as, to have, to 1 &c. from-this 


ubjec Mood that Adjective, call'd a Pardeiple, is formed, en Pullin 3 as, 
and | having, being, loving, &C, ned 
ſome: 4 8 | ' The 
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The firft or Indicative Mood. | | 


Preſent Tenſe, | Preſent Tenſe, | | Paſt Tenſe. | | Pa ſt Tenſe, 
Singular. Plural. Singular, Plural. 
| I 4 m | We are 1 WAS ; #e Were 
+. Thou art Le are Thou waſt Le wuere 
: He, fe, i 15 | They are He was | They were 
Future Tenſe. | Future Tenſe. 
Singular. | Plural. 


I foall or will be 
Thou Halt or wilt be os 
He Hall or will be 1 They 


0 or al} be 


There are other Expreflions, called Tenſes, compounded of have, and this 
Verb; as, I hawe been, &c. I had been, &c. 
The ſecond or | Bia Mood. 
Be thou. Let him, her, it be. Let us be. Be ye. Let them be. 
The third or Subjunive, &c. Mood. 
That I may, can, might, would, could, ſhould, or ought to be, Ee. 
| The fourth or Infinitive Mood. 
To be, to have been. Being. 
From theſe all other Verbs, regular and irregular, are farmed I com- 
Pleated, to expreſs every poſſible Circumſtance of Time, Action, or Paſſion: 
As for Example. 


— — —— — —— — Cd ooo. had. 1 ER _ *- 554 P 


BY bay 


' ary 


1/ Moon. * 
I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I ſhall or will love. ih 

We We We We We | 
Thou loveſt or doſt love 7 Thou lovedſt or didſt love } Thou haſt loved. . 
Ye love or do love Ye loved or did love Ye have loved. 1 
Thou hadſt loved? Thou ſhalt or wilt love. 4 
Ye had loved They ſhall or will love. f 

24 Mood: | 


Love . love he, ſhe, or it, or let him, her, or it . love we, ot 
bet us love; love ye; love they, or let them love. 


34 Moov. hr 

1. thou, he, ſne, c. may, can, might, could, c. ns ve 
4 Mop. ET Va 
To love, loving, &c. C « | a 


From 1580 has been ſaid, it is obſervable, that the natural Formations ar 
made ſucceſſively, thus: Firſt, ſomething is affirmed by the firſt Perſon Singu. 
lar ; as, I love, then I loved, or did love, then I have, or had loved; and 
afterwards ſhall or will love. But there are ſome Verbs that are irregular, and 
inſtead of ending in ed, in the zd and zd Tenſes, have particular Endings « 

I | thei! 


: 
TEE. 


Compend ious EAN 


their own 3 as, I bear, I bore, I have born; I beat, I have beaten ; | begin; 
1 have begun; I behold, I have beheld ; I bend, I have bent; I beſeech, 1 
Have beſought ; 1 bid, I bad, I have bid, or bidden; 1 bind, I have bound 3 
T bite, I have bitten; I blow, I blew, I have blown; I bleed, I have bled ; 
T breed, I have bred; I bring, I have brought; 1 break, I broke, I have 
broken; Iam born, I was born, I have been horn; I buy, I have bought ; 1 
catch, I have caught; I chide, I chid, I have chidden; I chooſe, I choſe, I 
have choſen; I come, I came, I am come; I cleave, I clove, I have cloven ; 
T cut, I have cut; I creep, I crope, or crept, IJ have crept; I crow, I crews. 
I dare, I durſt ; I deal, I dealt; I do, I did, I have done; 1 draw, I drew, 
J have drawp ; I dream, I dreamt ; I drink, I drank, I have drunk; I drive, 
I drove, I have driven; I do eat, I did eat, J have eaten; I fall, I fell, I am 
fallen; I feed, I fed ; I'feel, I felt; I do fetch, I did fetch; I fight, Thave 
fought; I find, I found; I fling, J flung; I fly, I flew, I am flown; 1 fly, I 
th fled, Jam fled; I forget, I forgot, I have forgotten; I get, I got; I give, I 
gave, I have given; I go, I went, I am gone; I grind, I ground; I grow, 
T orew, I am grown; I hang, I hung, I have hanged ; I hear, I heard; I 
hide, I hid, I have hidden ; I hold, I held ; I keep, I kept; I know, L 
knew, I have known; I lead, I led; I learn, I learnt; I leave, I left; L 
lend, I lent ; I do let, I did let, I have let; I lie, I have lain; I lye, I lyed; 
T loſe, I loſt; TI make, I made; I mean, I meant; I meet, I met; I miſs, I 
miſt or miſſed ; I owe, I have owed ; I do, T did, I have put; I do, I did, 
T have read; I ride, I rid, I have ridden; I ring, I rung ; I riſe, I roſe, I 
am riſen ; I do, did, have run; I fay, I ſaid; I ſee, I ſaw, I have ſeen ; I 
ſeek, I ſought ; I ſell, I fold; I ſend, I ſent; I do, I did, I have ſhed; I 
ſhine, I ſhone; I ſhoe, I ſhod ;-I ſhoot, I ſhot ; I ſhrink, I ſhrunk ; I ſing, 1 
Wang or ſung ; I fit, I ſat or ſate; I ſlay, I flew, I have ſlain ; I ſleep, I ſlept; 
I flide, I flid ; 1 fling, I flung ; I ſmell, I ſmelt ; I ſmite, I ſmote, I have 
mitten; I ſpeak, I ſpoke, I have ſpoken; I ſpend, I ſpent ; I ſpill, I ſpilled 
or ſpilt ; I ſpin, I ſpun; I ſpit, I have ſpit or ſpitten; I do, did, or have 
Ipread ; I ſpring, or ſprung ; I ſpit or ſpat; I ſow, I ſowed, I have ſown ; I 
and, I ſtood ; I ſting, I ftung ; I ſtrike, I ſtruck, I have ftricken ; 3 I ſtring, I 
rung; I ſwear, I ſwore, I have ſworn ; I do or did ſweat, I have ſweated ; 
ſweep, I ſwept; I ſwim, I ſwam, I haveſwum; I take, I took, I have 
aken; I teach, I taught; I tear, I tore, I have torn; I tell, I told; I think, 
thought; I thrive, 1 throve, I have thriven; I throw, I threw, I have 
hrown ; I tread, I trod, I have trodden; I underſtand, I underſtood ; I 
veave, I wove, I have weaved ; I weep, I wept; I win, I won; I am, 1 


vas, I have been willing ; 3.1 work, ; wrought ; I wring, I wrung ; I write, 
v8 wrote, I have written. : 


com- 
Aion: 


we, Ok 


tions art 
n Singu The fourth Part is univerſally here called Particles, under which Denomina- 
ed; and en, all thoſe ſmall Words that tie or unite the others together, or that expreſs 


alar, and 
ndings C 
thei! 


he Modes or Manners of Words are ſignified, and which uſually, by the com- 
On Grammarians, are called Adverbs, Con) unctions, Prepoſitions, and Inter- 


n. 7 


Grammar. 


Tepee e GramimaP. 


* e the — : Uſe Re) Connexion of. theſe fd Pang: are forme? 
| trom a Number or Multitude of Sentences, ariſe regular Dif. 
cour ckes, £6 A Sentence conſiſts of three Words at leaſt, by which 

" ſons 145 of” the Mind is expreſſed ; as, Lying is hateful. And this is called ; 
„wherein the Subſtantive is expreſſed but once, and ſomething 

| of that Subject: firſt; its Being, and next its Mode of Being, or elf: 
s ot che Subject paſſes upon another, or at leaſt is underſtood ſo to 
do. All others are compound, wherein either the ſame Subject or Subſtantive i; 
repeated, or different ones affirmed ſomething of, Sc. The Subſtantive ordi. 
narily is placed before the Verb, and is always really expreſſed or underſtood 
ſo to be as, John loves Mary, And here it muſt always be obſerved, that 
the ſame Number and Perſon, that the Subſtantives, whoſe Action or Paſſion i; 
intended or expreſſed by the Verb, is, the ſame muſt the Verb itſelf be as in 
the Example above, the Subſtantive, John, is is the third Perſon Singular, and 
40 is the Verb, loves: And in the following Sentence, Men love your Wives; 
the Subſtantive Men is the ſecond Perſon Plural, ſo is the Verb. We adnir: 
Learning ; here Ve is the firſt Perſon Plural, and * n _—_ is ſo alſo; 
eg to ern of all others. 
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the world, the pronunciation where- 

of is free and open, tho“ moſt na- 
tions, and particularly the Engliſb, vary in 
the ſounding it, ſometimes open, and ſome- 
times cloſe, as in the words a// and tale. 
It has been obſerved, that A is the firſt 
ſound nature puts forth, at the crying and 
ſmiling of infants; and that it needs no o- 
ther motion to form it, but the ſimple open- 
ing of the lips ; and further, that upon all 
ſudden and extraordinary occaſions we are 
naturally led to it, to expreſs our admira- 
tion, joy, anguiſh, averſion, ſenſe of dan- 
ger, &c. It is alſo frequently wrote at the 
beginning of many words, where there is 


| 4A ts the firſt letter of the alphabet in 
A almoſt all the known languages of 


no real uſe for it, as in ariſe, abide, abate, | 
Sc. which have exactly the ſame meaning | 


when they are wrote, -or ſpoke without it, 
as riſe, bide, bate, Sc. Among the ancient 
Romans, it was .one of their numerals, and 
lignified 500.; with a daſh over the head, 
thus, A, .5oco, Among us at this day, it 
is a parti 
a nan is one man, &c. Io the Calendar, it 
is uſed as the firſt of the Dominical or Sun- 
day letters. It is ſometimes uſed as an ab- 
breviation of mens names, &. fo A. oſten 


ſtands. for Anne, A. D. Anno Domini, or in 


the year of our Lord; ſometimes A. ſtands 
for Artium, as A. M. Artium Magiſter, or 
Maſter of Arts, A. B. Bachelor of arts, &c. 
or Aa, or J or 2a, is now commonly re- 


ſtrained to phyſical preſcriptions, in which it 


ſignifies ana, or an equal quantity of the ſe- 
veral fimples or medicines to be compound- 
ed, whether the particular quantities be ex- 
preſſed, or left to the direction of the per- 
ſon who is to prepare then 

A'RON (S.) a man's name, brother to Mo- 


[gnifies ſometimes a mountain, ſometimes a 
eacher or inſtructor, and ſometimes an ork 
dr poly repoſitory. . | 0 


that ſignifies unity, or one, as 


es, and firſt chief or high prieſt among the | 
Vet; in the original Hebrew, this word 


Engliſh Dictionary. 


AB (S.) the eleventh month of the civil year, 
according to the computation. of the He- 
bre aus, and the fiſth of their eccleſiaſtical year, 
which begins with Man. The month 46 
anſwers to the moon of July; there are 30 
days in it: Upon the firſt day of this month 
the Jeros faſt in commemoration of Aaron's 
death; and on the ninth, becauſe. on this 
day the temple of Soluman was burnt. by the 
Chaldeans ; and the ſecond temple, built af- 
ter the captivity, by the Romans. The Jeros 
believe, that on this day the perſons, who 
were commiſſioned to turvey. the land of 
Canaan, returned to the camp, and engaged 
the people in rebellion. They faſt likewiſe 
upon this day, in memory of the edict pub- 
liſhed by the emperor Adrian's command, 
wherein they were forbid to continue in Ju- 

dea, or even to look back at a diſtance on 
Feruſalem, with an intention to lament its 


__ 


— 


they faſt, becauſe the lamp which was in the 
ſanctuary, was that night extinguiſhed in the 
time of Abax. In Hebrenv, it ſignifies father, 
from whence comes abba. EI by 
AB, at the beginning of Engliſh Saxon names, 
is generally a contraction of abber or abbey z 
from whence it is inferred, that thoſe places 
© had an abbey there, or belonged to one elſe- 
where, as Abington, &c, | \ 
+ A\BACOT (S.) the royal cap of ſtate formerly 
| Worn by the kings of England, in the ſhape 
of two crowns. Ee, SY 
ABACUS (S.) among the old Mathematiciars, 
_ was a certain table ſmeared over, ſo that the 
ſcchemes they drew on it, might be Vifible; 
ſometimes it ſignifies the Pychagorick, or 
* multiplication table, ſo called from Pythago- 
ras the inventor ; ſometimes it fignifies the 
2 . or A BC, &c. The old Romans 
called their cupboards or buffets by this name, 
In Architecture, it is generally underſtood to 
be the uppermoſt member of che capital of a 
column; but ſome writers in that art apply 
this term very differentix. 


* 


n was ome 


j ABA'DDON (S.) a name which St. Jobn in 


the Revelations gives to the king of the lo- 
B e 


ruin. On the 18th day of the fame month - | 
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and lay it ade. 


AB B 


wiſts, an infernal angel, which is called the 


deſtroyer, &c. therefore one of the names of | 


ſatan, or the devil. 


ABA'FT (part.) in the Sea Language, ſignifies | 


that part of the ſhip, which is towards the 
ſtern, and is the ſame with aft. 


ABAVSANCE (S.) reſpect paid to any perſon, | 


by a genteel bowing of the body ; it is ſome- 
times wrote obeyſance. 


ABANDON (V.) to forſake, caſt off, divorce, | 


diſinherit ; likewiſe to give one's ſelf up to 
the governance of any prevailing or darling 


paſſion ; it likewiſe ſigniftes to give any thing 


over for loſt, without all hopes of recovery. 


forſakes. &c. 


 ABARTICULA'TION (S.) in Anatomy, is that 


natural and curious conſtruction of the bones, 
" whereby they readily and eafily perform 
„their ſeveral functions, by a due motion of 
the whole ſyſtem, or its particular parts, as 


in the hand, leg, &c. 5 1 


ABA'SE (V.) to humble, or bring any thing 
down, to ſubject one's ſelf to another; at 
Sea, it ſignifies to ſtrike, take in, or lower 
the flag, im token of ſubmiſſion, or yielding 
to an enemy. 


* 


ABA'SED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the tip or 


angle of the wings of eagles, &c. looks down 
towards the point of the ſhield, or when the 


wings are ſhut, the natural bearing being to | 


have thera ſpread pointing to the chief ; ſo 
a chevron, a pale, a bend, &c, are abaſed, 


© when their points terminate in or below the | 


centre of the ſhield. 


ABA'SH (v.) to make aſhamed, to daſh, con- 


found, or ſurprize. 


_ throwing, or defeating a thing, as a writ, 
appeal, or the like; and formerly, when ap- 

plied to caſtles, it ſignified to demoliſh, beat 
down, or eraſe ; likewiſe to enter irregularly 
upon lands or tenements left vacant by their 

former poſſeſſors, before the next heir has 
made good his claim, or taken poſſeſſion; 


in Heraldry, it is to add an accidental mark, | 


by means whereof the coat is diſhonoured, 
Which is ſometimes a total reverſion of the 
whole eſcutcheon, ſometimes only a mark of 

diminution, as a point dexter, a parted tenne, 
a goar finiſter, a delf, &c, 
ABA'TEMENT (S.) a diminiſhing, or making 
leſs, either in quantity, quality, or number. 
ABBA (S.) a Syriack word uſed in Scripture, 
© fignifying fatber. | 5 


 &'BBESS (S.) the governeſs or ſuperior of an 


abbey, or convent of nuns ;. and tho” the ſex 
hinders their performing thoſe ſpirifhal func- 
tions appropriated to the prieſthood, yet 
there are inſtances of ſome nunneries, where 


© the abet formerly confeſſed their nuns and 


performed other prieſtly offices; but their 
* exceſſive curioſity made it neceſſary to check 


* 


. ABA'NDONER (S.) the perſon that abandons, | 


ABA TE (V.) to diminiſh, to make leſs ; in | 
2 Law Senſe, it ſignifies ſetting aſide, over- | 


l 


B 


A'BBEY or A'BBY (S.) a place or houſe for 


religious retirement, governed by an abbeſs 
where women are, and by an abbot where 
men are, Formerly here in England, and 
now in foreign parts, great privileges were, 
and are granted to them; ſuch as being ex- 
empted from the . viſitation of the biſhop of 
the dioceſs, and allowed to be a ſanctuary 
for ſuch perſons as fled thither for protection 
againſt the law, even altho' the crime was 
murder. _ Before the reformation. one third 
part of the beſt benefices in England were 
appropriated to abbies, and other religious 
houſes; 190 of which were diſſolved by 
Henry VIII. whoſe yearly revenue amounted 
to 2,653,000 I. per Annum, a great part of 


- which went to Rome; the governors and go- 
verneſſes of ſeveral of the richeſt of them 


being foreigners, reſiding in Italy. 


A*BBINGDON or A'BIGDON or A'BING- 


TON (S.) a handſome, well: built corpo- 
ration town in Berkſhire, 46 computed, and 
55 meaſured miles from Londen ; was anci- 
ently noted for its early embracing the Chriſ. 
tian religion, and its fine abhey or monaſ- 
tery, where many great men were bred; 


there are two churches in the town, wiz. 


St. Helen's and St. Nichelas's ; the patron- 
age of the firſt is in the king, and of the 
laſt in the lord keeper ; the market-houſe, 
which has been built of late years, is of 
"moſt curious Aſpler workmanſbip, and may 
challenge the pre-eminence of any in Erg- 
land, being built on lofty pillars, with a large 
hall above, in which the county affizes are 
frequently held, The town conſiſts of ſe- 
veral ſtreets, which centre in a moſt ſpacious 
area, where the market is kept, which is 
very conſiderable, eſpecially for barley and 
malt. This town was made a free horough 
and town corporate, by charter from queen 
Mary I. and conſiſting of a mayor, two 
bailiffs, and nine aldermen, which twelve 
only have the right of chuſing the burgeſs, 
that repreſents the corporation in parliament. 
The market days are Mondays and Fridays, 


beſides which there are three fairs kept an- 
nually on the gth of June, 25th of uy, and 


zoth of November. 


A BBO T S.) the chief or ſuperior of an ab- 


bey, of the male kind, who at firſt were 
altogether laymen, and ſubject to the biſhop 
and ordinary paſtors ; their monaſteries be · 
ing built in remote and ſolitary places, they 
had no ſhare in ecclefiaſtical matters, com- 
ing like other people to the pariſh church on 
Sundays; or if too far diſtant, had a prieſt 
ſent to them to adminiſter the ſacrament ; 


but by degrees they were allowed to have 


prieſts of their own body, who was com- 
monly the abbot, and extended his function 
no farther than his monaſtery, and that un- 
der the obedience of the biſhop : But as lei- 
ſure gave them opportunity, ſo inclination 
improved it, and they produced many — 

5 men, 


ABD 


men, who ftrenuouſly oppoſing the growing 


hereſies of thoſe times, the biſhops called 
them from their retirements, and placed 
them in and near the great cities, to have 
, better opportunities of conſulting them ; by 
, this converſation. their primitive ſimplicity 
f wore off, and the thirſt of power and exceſs 
y of pride made them deſirous of being inde- 
2 pendent, and then they got the title of Jord, 
10 with other badges of the epiſcopate, and par- 
d ticularly the mirre. Many diſtinctions crept 
* in by degrees, ſuch as «bbots mitred and not 
* mitred, craſier d and not crefier*d, oecumeni- 
1 cal, cardinal, &c. all which are at large de- 


ſcribed by the church hiſtorians. 


of A'BBOTSBURY (S.) a ſmall market-town in 
_ Dorſetſhire, 106 miles from Londen ; the roy- 
m alty of this town belongs to the family of the 
5 Strangeways, Who have a noble ſwannery 
go bere, a curioſity that invites abundance of 
* ſtrangers to go and ſee it. Thurſday is its 
nd market-day; and on the 29th of June there 
Cl- is held an annual fair, Shs 

iſ. ABBRE/VIATE (V.) to abſtract, ſhorten, or 
al- contract into a leſſer compaſs. 

d; ABBREVIA'/TION (S.) a contraction or a- 
1%, bridgment of a word or paſſage, by leaving 
N- out part of the letters, or ſubſtituting other 
the marks or characters in the room of words, 
uſe, as mt, for ment, J. 3. d. for Pounds, Sbillings, 
of Pence, So. 1 | 

nay ABBRE'VIATURE (S.) the ſame with abbre- 
ng- wviation ; alſo the mark or character made uſe 
arge of to ſignify a contraction. 

are ABBREUVOTR (S.) a watering place; in 
ſe⸗ Maſonry, it is that ſpace between ſtones, 
ous 4alled the joint, which is uſually filled up 
h is with mortar. bo 

and ABBRFDGE (V.) to ſhorten, to contract, to 
dugh take away a liberty that a perſon formerly 
ueen | -had 3 to be ſaving. 1 

two ABBRO CH (V.) in Law, is to monopolize 
yelve goods, or foreſtal a market, by buying up 
gels, the commodities before they come to the 
gent. publick place of ſale, with an intent to retail 
days, them out again at a very advanced rate or 
t an- pries. 

„ and BBU'TALS (S.) in Law, the buttings or 

boundings of a piece of land, expreſſing on 

1 ab- what other lands, highways, gardens, or th 
were like, the ſeveral extremes thereof do termi- 
1thop nate. * 8 | 
2s be- 'BBY- MILTON. or MILTON- A“ BBAs (s.) 
they a ſmall, mean · built market - towyn in Dorſet- 
com- hire, whoſe weekly market is on Monday; 
ch on diſtant from London 92 computed, or 112 
prieſt meaſured miles; it has a charter to hold a 
nent; fair the day before St. James s- day, wiz, the 
have 24th of July. | | 

com- BDICATE (v.) to renounce, reſign, give 
nction over, withdraw from, or voluntarily forſake 
at un · | an office, thing or perſon, by expreſs words 
as lei- in writing, or hy doing ſuch acts as are in- 
nation conſiſtent with the holding or retaining the 
— vice or thing, Ke. : 
men, ? 


* 


a7 


AB E 
ABDICA'”TION (S.) the act whereby a magi- 
ſtrate renounces, or gives up his office, both 
for himſelf and his heirs; it is frequently 
confounded with reſignation; but, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, abdication is a pure and ſimple act 
of reſigning, or laying down; whereas reſg- 
nation is done in favour of ſome other per- 
ſon ; in a Laww-Senſe, the wilful violation of 
the laws by a magiſtrate is called an abdi- 
cation, ; 8 

ABDO MEN (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower bel- 

ly, or that part which is between the navel 
and the privities, containing the liver, ſpleen, 
reins, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, &c. It 

is begirt with the peritonæum on the. inſide ; 
the foremoſt part is divided into the epiga- 
ſtrium, the right and left hypocondres, and 
the navel ; the lower region or part is called 
the bypogaſtrium. 

ABDUCTO RES or ABDU'CENTS (S.) the 
common name of ſeveral muſcles, whoſe 
office is the withdrawing, opening, or pull- 

ing back the parts they are fixed to. Wy 

ABEA'RING (S.) a Law Term, ſignifying car- 
riage or behaviour. 

ABECEDA'/RIAN. (S.) a teacher, or learner of 
the firſt rudiments of reading, commonly 
called the ABC, or alphabet; among the 
Ancients, thoſe compoſitions were called abe- 
cedaries, where each ſtrophe, or verſe of 

three likes, and ſometimes each verſe, be- 

gan alphabetically ; of this kind is the 118th 

Pſalm, and the Lamentations of Feremiab 

the prophet ; from whence. it is probably 

conjeQured, the Fezws invented this kind of 

poetry for the aſſiſtance of the 2 52 8 


+. 


— 4 


ABER (S.) an old Britiſb word, ſfgnifying 
the fall, or emptying of a leſſer water. into a 
greater, as of a brook into a river, or a ri- 

ver into the ſea; alſo the mouth of a river z_ 


| from whence ſeveral rivers are named, an 


ſeveral towns built at or near their mouth 
take their names, as nWway, Aberdeen, 
Abergavenny, GW. 

ABERA'VON (S.) an ancient borough-town, 


in South-Wales; 150 computed, and 193 
meaſured miles from London. 3 
ABERFO RD or ABERFO'RTH (S.) a ſmall 
market - town in the Ve- Riding of Norkſhire, 
noted for pin - making; it is about one mile 
in length, ſituate upon a Roman way; it hath 
a market weekly on Wedneſday ; and two 
annual fairs, the one on the 2 1ſt of April, 
the other the 19th of September; 139 com- 
puted, and 180 meaſured miles from London. 
ABERGAVE'NNY (S.) a large well-built and 
peopled town in Monmouthſhire in South= 
Wales, carrying on a confiderable trade in 
flannels; its market-day is weekly on Tueſ- 
day; diſtant from London 111 computed, 
and 142 meaſured miles. | 22 
ABERYTSTWITH (S.) a market-town in Car- 
diganſhire in South-Wales ; built on the ſea- 


{ 


- ſhore ; has a great market weekly on Mon- 
_Bz ' f day; 


governed by a port - reeve, in Glamerganſbire 


3 
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day; diſtant. from London 146. computed, 
and 229. meaſured miles. i | 
ABERRA'TION (S.) a wandering or going 
out of the way. | a 
ABE T (V.) to ſupport or maintain, to ſet on, 
aid, aſſiſt, adviſe, or encourage. 


ABE/TMENT: (s.) the encouragement of, or 


ſetting on a perſon to commit a crime, or do 
an act. 6 

ABETTER or ABE'TTOR (S.) an adviſer, 
aſſiſter, or egger on to any unlawful act, ex- 
cept treaſon, in which the law deems every 
perſon concerned a principal. 


ABE'Y ANCE (S.) in the Law, is when lands, 


ABJU'RE (V.) to difown, 


4 


goods, tenements, &c. are in expectation, 
and not in poſſeſſion. 


. ABGREGA'TION (S.) a ſeparating or parting 


aſunder one part of a flock or company 
from the other. 
ABHO'R (V.) to hate, deteſt, loath, abominate, 
ABHORRENCE or ABHO'RRENCY (S.) an 
hating, loathing, deteſting, or abominating. 
A'BIB (S.) fignifies green ears of corn, or freſh 
fruits; and was the firſt month of the Ferws 
eccleſiaſtical year, anſwering to part of our 
March and April; in Fudea, the corn uſed 
to be ripe in this month; it was ſometimes 
called Ni ſan, which, before the Iſraelites go- 
ing out of Egypt, was the ſeventh month of 
the year; but afterwards, by God's expreſs 
command, it was reckoned for the firſt in 
the church account, 77zr: being the firſt 
month of the civil year; it came in about 
autumn, and was the beginning not only of 
the year, but according to Scaliger and many 
. others, of the world too, whoſe reaſons for 
the affirmative are too weighty for their 
opponents. Upon the fourteenth day of this 
month Abi God commanded the paſſover 
to be killed. ; 


ABl DE (V.) to remain or ſtay in a place; alſo 


to ſuffer, endure, or allow of. 
A'BJECT (A.) mean, poor, low, baſe, vile, 
Wretched, miſerable. | 
N (S.) a perſon of no reputation or 
" eſteem, a baſe, vile wretch. | 
ABJE'CT (V.) to put or caſt away, to reject 
with diſdain, ſcorn, or contempt. | 


 ABJE'CTION or ABJE'CTNESS (S.) poverty, 


-meanneſs, vileneſs, miſetableneſs. 
ABIE'NA (S.) a goddeſs among the Romant, 
- who was ſuppoſed to have the power of mak. 
ing their going out proſperous or unſucceſsſul. 
ABILITY IS.) power, wealth, kill, capacity 
of doing a thing, 
ABINTE'STATE (S.) the heir of a 


perſon 
who dies without making Silk, - 


 A/'BJUGATE (V.) to unyoke, or uncouple, to 


ſet at liberty. ; 2 
or renounce ſo- 
lemnly by oath. | | 
ABJURA'*TION (S.) a folemn difowning, re- 
nouncing, or recanting of an opinion, doc- 
- trine, or perſon, by oath; in the Lato, it 
particul-rly ſignifies ſolemnly promiſing never 


W 


ILL. 


to yield, or give the obedience, or aſſiſtapce 


of a ſubject, to ſome other perſon or perſons, 
who pretend to claim a right to the crown, 
in prejudice of the' then reigning prince, as 
of the Pretender and his family. In our 014 
' Cuſtoms, it meant a voluntary baniſhment of 
a man's ſelf from the kingdom for ever, 
which, in ſome caſes, was admitted ſor 
criminals, inſtead of putting them to death, 
which the letter of the law required, provi- 
ded they could ſhelter them in a church, or 
church-yard. So blind was the ill-direQed 
zeal of this iſland, that from Edward the 
Confeſſor's time to the Reformation, which 
was about the ſpace of five hundred years, 
whatever place or building was conſecrated 
by the clergy, for any real or preterided reli- 
gious ule, ſcreened offenders from the juſtice 
of the law, their crimes had rendered them 
liable to ; inſtances of which are very ſre- 
quent in the hiſtory of thoſe times ; nay, 
they ſtretched it ſo far, as to protect all man- 
ner of villany, even murder itſelf, as may by 
particularly ſeen in the hiſtory of W:ftmin- 
ner: The perſon thus ſheltering himſelf had 
nothing to do, but to confeſs his crime to 
the juſtices or coroner, and abjuring the 
kingdom, he was at liberty; for after a4;:. 
ration a croſs was given him, which he was 
to carry in his hand thro” the highways, till 
he was got out of the king's dominions ; 
which was the banner of the mother church, 
But this not being thought honour enough to 
the church's power, it was by degrees ſo in- 
creaſed, that the offender had nothing more 
to do, than to abjure his free liberty of liv- 
ing in common with his fellow - ſubjects, and 
_ confining himſelf to a perpetual habitation ih 
the monaſtery, or other place he had made 
his ſanctuary; from whence they frequently 
made ſallies, to rob and plunder their neigh- 
bours, and carried their booty into their den 
with them. 

ABLA*CTATE (V.) to leave a thing off by 
degrees, as to wean a child from his mother's 
breaſt. | 

ABLACTA'TION (S.) a doing things leiſure- 
ly; in Gardening, it is a method of engraſt- 
ing, commonly called :narching, and is prac- 
ticable only, where the ſtock to be graited 
on, and che tree from which the graft is to 
be taken, ſtand ſo cloſe, that the cyon or 
branch may be applied without cutting off 
from its own ſtock ; for which reaſon it is 
moſtly practiſed on plants, that grow in ca- 
ſes, as oranges, lemons, jeſſamins, &c. In 
England, April is the proper ſeaſon tor the 
operation, which is performed after this man- 

ner: The rind and wood of the branch in- 


tended for the graſt, and alſo the ſtock upon 


which it is to be engrafted, is pared away 
about three or four inches, which two parts 
ſo pared are tied together, -and covered with 
clay, or other gardening matter; when they 
have continued ſo long together, that they 

| arg 


AB I. 

are well incorporated, the head of the ſtock 
is cut off about four inches above the bind. 
ing; and the ſpring following they cut off the 
graft, leaving the ſtock to ſubſiſt by itſelf. 

ABLAQUEA'TION (S.) that part of garden- 
ing that dizs away the mould or earth from 
the roots of trees, that the ſun, air and rain 
may eaſily come at them, in order to reco- 
ver loſt, or improve their preſent fertility, 

ABLA'TION (S.) a taking away, diminution, 
or making leſs, 

A'BLATIVE CASE (S.) according to the 
common method of Grammar, is the ſixth 
or lat caſe ; and in Latin, is ſometimes ex- 
pre{T:d by a prepoſition ſet before the word 
it is ſaid to govern, or cau'e to be put in this 
caſe, and ſometimes it is not expreſſed, but 
underſtood ; byt as this does not properly 
belong to the Engliſb language, I refer you 
to the Engliſb grammar pretixed to this Dic- 
tionary. 

A BLE (A.) ſufficient, or capable to do a par- 
ticular act or thing. | | 

A'BLEGATE (V.) to fend a perſon abroad 
upon an embaſſy, or other employment; 
alſo to ſegd a perſon out of the way, that is 
troubleſome to one. | 

ABLEGA'TION (S.) a ſending abroad, or out 
of the way. . ß 

A'BLENESS (S.) ſufficiency, power, or capa- 
city to do a thing. | 

A'BLEPSY (S.) blindneſs of the eyes, or 
want of tight ; alſo inadvertence, unadvi- 
ſedneſs, or raſhneſs. 3 

ABLIG A'BON (S.) a flower, called by the bo- 
taniſts narciſſus, or the white daffod:!, 


# ABLIGURVTION (S.) a waſtſul, extravagant 


ſpending a man's eſtate, in rioting, or glut- 
tony. 

A'BLOCATE {V.) to let out to hire, to ſerve 
in common. 

ABLOC ACTION (S.) a letting out to hire. 

A BLUENT (S.) any thing that thins, rinſes, 
cleanſes, or wathes away; by ſome physi- 
cians, thoſe remedies that thin, cleanſe, or 


. purify, as waey, ptiſans, and juleps, are 


called abJnents.  - 
ABLU'TION (S.) a cleanſing, purifying, or 
waſhing ; a religious ceremony of waſhing 
the hands, feet, head, or body, among the 
old Romans, before they began to ſacrifice, 
in imitation of the Fezvs, for whom Solamen 
made a great laver, or ſea, of braſs, where 
the prieſts waſhed themſelves before they of- 
fered ſacrifice, having firſt ſanctified the wa- 
ter, by throwing into it the aſhes of a crea- 
ture ſlain for the ſacrifice. Among the mo- 
dern Romaniſit, or Catholicks, it is the ſmall 
quantity of water and wine, taken after the 
communion, to waſh down, and help the 
digeſtion of the hoſt ; it is allo applied to 
what the prieſt, who conſecrates the hoſt, 
waſhes his hands with, In Pharmacy, that 
preparation which is applied to ſeveral reme- 
es, by waſhing them in water, or ſome 


i 
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ABO 
other proper fluid, to cleanſe or free them 
tom their natural impurity, is called ab!u- 
tions 755 ; 

ABNEGA/TION (S.) a pnfitive and abſolute 
denial of a thing; with Dian, the renoun- 

cing our paſſions, pleaſures, and luſts. 

ABNODA'TION (S.) in Gardening, the prun- 
ing, paring, cr cutting away any kind of 
excreſcence, ſuch as knobs, knots, &c. 

ABOA'RD or ON BOARD (Part.) within the 
fides of a ſhip ; in many ſorts of ſports and 
games this phraſe ſignifies, that the perſon 
or ſide in the game that was either none, or 

but few, has now got to be as many as the 
other ; as, fuppoſe at bowls, cards, &c. the 
one fide is 2, 3, 4, &c. arid the other none, 
but -in cantinuance of play comes to be the 
fame number of 2, 3, 4, &c. this is called 
aboard, Sc. . 

ABO'LISH (V.) to put away, repeal, deſtroy, 
or utterty eraſe, ſo that no remains of a ching 
may appear. i 

ABO'LISHMENT (S.) a putting away, de- 
ſtroying, repealing, &c. | 


ABOLITION (S.) in Law, is the repeating 


any ſtatute, whereby it has no longer a be- 
ing, nor is the penalty inflitable upon any 
perſon committing the facts, againſt which 


ſuch law, ſo repealed, was made; ſometimes 


it ſignifies the leave given by the king or 
judge to a criminal accuſer, to forbear any 
further proſecution againſt the party accuſed, 

ABO'MINABLE (A.) hateful, loathſome, de- 
teſtable, not to be born with. 

ABO MINATE (V.) to hate, loath, abhor, 

deteſt. 

ABOMINA“TION (S.) any hateful, loathſome 
or deteſtable thing; any kind of fraud or 
wickedneſs, in the Scripture Language, is fo 
called, particularly idolatiy. 

A“BO Nor AVON (S.) among the ancient Bri- 
tons, ſignified a river, being à general name 

ſor all rivers; of which there are ſtill ſome 
remains, as the river Avon in Warww:ckſp:ixe, 
irom whence, the town is called Stratford 
upon Avon, _ 

ABORVGINES (S.) the primitive, or original 
inhabitants of any country or nation, in op- 
poſition to colonies, or new races of people, 
that are ſent by ſome other prince oz king to 
ſettle there, or that come voluntarily there 
for that purpoſe; among the Ancients, this 
term was highly venerated, and given only 
to certain people in taly, who claimed an 
immediate deſcent-trom the gods. ; 

APBO'RT (V.) to miſcarry, or bring forth 
young before the due and proper time. 

ABO RTION (S.) the immature extruſion of 
the fruits of the womb, or the delivery of a 
woman with child before the full time, com- 
monly called miſcarriage ; this, in other 
creatures, is called ſtinking, or caſting tleir 
young. | 

ABO'RTIVE (A.) any thing produced by 
ſuch a birth, whether it be ſtill- born, cn 
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only ſo weak and immature, that it dies pre- 
ſently after it is born; alſo any project or 
deſign that comes to nothing. 

ABO RTIVENESS (S.) miſcarriage, diſap- 
pointment, unſucceſsſulneſs. 

ABO VE (Part.) higher, ſuperior; alſo more 
than, or beſides; as, His income is above 

mine. I paid bim ten ſhillings above bis 
due, &c. 

ABOU'T (part.) around, encompaſſing; as, 

The caſtle has a moat ar ditch about it, dr has 
water all round ; alſo near, both in time, 
quantity and place; as, Tt is near (or about) 
three of the clock—He lives near (or about) 
the court, He had about Tcoo/. a year. 
-Sometimes it ſignifies motion in a place ; as, 
He walls about the houſe, fireet, garden, or 

elds. | 


-— 
 ABRACADA'BRA (S.) a ſpell or. charm, to 


which the ſuperſtitious in former times, and 

ſome to this day, attribute a magical power 

2 expel ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpecially the ague, 
eing worn about the neck, and writ in this 

manner: | 

3 ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRAC ADA 

ABRAC AD 

ABRACA 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 

Baſilides, the heretick, in the ſecond cen- 

tury, pretended a great deal of unintelligible 

enthuſiaſm was couched under it ; particu- 

larly the name 365, or God; becauſe the 

numerals in that word in the Greet tongue 

added together, mace that ſum, alluding to 

the days of the year; to correſpond with 
which, he invented 365 divine proceſſi- 

ons, &c. 

ABRAHAM (S.) a man's name, ſignifying 
the father of a Multitude ; one of the patri- 
archs, who at firſt was called Abram, that is, 
glorious; he is reported by Joſepbus to have 
taught the Egyptians arithmetick and aſtro- 
nomy. 

ABRAHAM's BALM (S.) in Botany, the 

_  hemp-tree. | 
ABRENUNCIA'TION (S.) an intire forſaking 

odr leavirg off a thing. 

ABRI' DGE (V.) to make ſhorter, or leſſen, 
to contract; as, to abridge a hiſtory, or any 
diſcourſe, is to ſhorten it, ſo that the ſub- 
Nance of it may be clearly expreſſed, and the 
whole ſenſe remain; in Lav, it is the leaving 
part of the plaint or demand out of the ac- 

Count or declaration, and requiring the defen- 
dant to anſwer only to the other part retain'd, 

ABRVDGMENT (S.) the ſhortning, abſtract- 

ing, epitomizing, or contracting any book, 
matter, or thing. e 


ABS 

ABROAD (A.) ſpread out, or extended; alle 
gone out of doors. 

A'BROGATE (V.) to make void, ſet afide, 
recal, aboliſh, repeal, or difannul ; particy. 
larly applied to any law that is now taken 
away, which before had a penal force. 

ABRU'PT (A.) rude, haſty, rough, unſea. 
ſonable. ; 

ABRU'PTLY (Part.) haſtily, rudely, roughly, 
unſeaſonably. 

ABRU'PTNESS (S.) a breaking off ſuddenly, 
a coming in rudely, æc. 

A'BSCESS (S.) a tumour, vlcer, or ſwelling in 
any part of the body, which may be either 
difcufs*d, or brought to ſuppuration. 

ABSCTSSE or ABSCT'SSA (S.) in that part of 
the mathematicks that treats of curve-lined 
figures, it is that part of the axis that is cut 

off by an ordinate, and contained between 
the vertex and the ordinate. - 

ABSCTSSION (S.) a cutting off, a rejecting, 
cr caſting away. | 

ABSCOIND (V.) to hide, or withdraw one's 
ſelf privately, 

A*BSENCE (S.) the not being preſent at a par- 
ticular time or place. 

ABSE/NT (V.) to go away privately, to leave 
a place without giving any notice, 

A'BSENT (A.) wanting, miſſing, out of the 
way, ahſconded. 

ABSENTEE! (S.) a perſon who is choſe a mem- 
ber of a publick aſſembly, whe frequently 
negleas coming to do the duty he was choſe 
to execute, whether it be in parliament, con- 
vocation, &c. ca 

ABSI'S or APST'S (S.) the hollow, ' bowing, 
circular, or arched roof of any building, &c. 
but in Aftronemy, it is uſed for the higheſt 
part of the orbit of a ſtar or planet, at which 
point it is at the greateſt diſtance from the 
earth, by ſome called the apogæum, and allo 
for the loweſt point, or that neareſt the earth, 
called the perigæum. By the paſſing of theſ: 
points from one ſign to another, the aſtrolo- 
gers pretend to determine or ſoretel the fate 
of ſtates, kingdoms, and private perſons. 

ABSO/LVE (V.) to forgive, pardon, or releaſe, 
to ſet at liberty, &c. 7 

A*BSOLUTE (A.) whatever is independent of, 
or free from the power of any other being, 
perſon, or authority: This word, as it is d 
vaſt extent, ſo it is applied to a great variety 
of ſubjects; in its full force and extent iti 
applicable to no being or power whatever, 
but Cod; but in a qualified and refirained 
ſenſe, it is uſed for an idea, in which relz- 

tion is not conſidered ; as, man is an abſolut 
term, creature or father are relative ones 
In Government, that prince is called abſolut, 
where the Jaws are the reſult of his will, and 
whofe power has no reſtraint by the conſi- 
tution; in Religion, it is oppoſed to cond: 
tional by the Calviniſts, who ſay, that pre- 
deſtination and reprobation are the pure e 


fects of God's power and will, By th 
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ABS 
church of Rome, it is oppoſed to declarative, 
when ſhe affirms the power of forgiving fins 

js abſolutely in the prieſt ; to which the 

church of England anſwers, The prieſt has 

only a declarative, or miniſterial power; 
hen it is oppoſed to cauſe, it fienifies ſelf- 

exiſtence, and can then be applied to God 
only. In Mathematicks, an abſolute number 
is the known quantity, that after the proper 
operations haye been made, poſſeſſes one 
fide of an equation, being the rectangle or 
ſolid, whoſe root is to be found, In Afr 9- 
nomy, abſolute equation is the ſum of the op- 
tick and excentrick equations; in Grammar, 
ablative abſolute is that part of a ſentence or 
diſcourſe, that neither governs, or is govern- 
ed of any other part, and without which 
the ſentence would be intelligible, 

A'BSOLUTELY (Part.) poſitively, unalterably, 
without controul. | TIER 

A'BSOLUTENESS (S.) freedom, arbitrarineſs, 
uncontroulableneſs. 

ABSOLU!TION (S.) the act of forgiving, par- 
doning, or releaſing; it is commonly applied 
to the act of the prieſt in the Roman com- 
munion, who pretends to have the power of 
remiſſion, or abſolution of ſins. 

ABSORB (V.) to ſuck or dry up, to conſume 
or waſte. | 

ABSO'RBENTS (S.) certain phyfical medi- 
cines, which by their ſoftneſs and poroſity, 
ſheathe the aſperity of ſharp, pungent hu- 
mours, by imbibing or drying away ſuper- 

- fluous morbifick moiſture ; ſuch are the teſ- 
taceous powders of hartſhorn, coral, crabs 
claws, &c. theſe medicines are ſometimes 
called ſweetners and dryers. This term is 
frequently confounded with bolus. 


ABSTAI'N (V.) to forbear or leave off a 


thing, to moderate one's defires. 
ABSTE'/MIOUS (A.) moderate or temperate, 
particularly in cating or drinking. | 
ABSTE'RGENT (S.) a cleanſer, wiper, clean- 
er; in Phyfi:4, thoſe medicines that cleanſe 
the parts, and carry off the morbid matter 
of wounds, ulcers, &c, are called abſtergents, 
abſter ſives, or detergents, 
A'BSTINENCE (S.) a faſting from, or for- 
bearing any thing ; particularly uſed in a re- 
ligious ſenſe, as an act of humiliation in the 
times of common plague, war, famine, &c. 
in Phyſich, it is a moderate and careful uſe 
of food, whether meats or drinks, 

' ABSTRA'CT (V.) to ſeparate in the mind, or 
draw away from any particular ſubject or 
matter, and to think of it univerſally ; as of 
numbers, without applying them to' men, 
money, merchandize, &c. 

A'BSTRACT (S.) the compendium, epitome, 
or heads of any book, deed, or act of parlia- 
ment, and is ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat leſs 
or ſhorter than an abridgment. i 
. (A.) ſeparated, drawn away 
rom. 
bra, . Geometry, &c, are called pure or ab. 


| 
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In Mathematicks, Arithmetick, Alge- 


A B * 
firacted, becauſe in them the ſimple proper · 
ties and relations of quantities only are con- 
ſidered ; but in Accom pts, Surveying, Nati- 
ga tien, Hyadroftaticks, Sc. other confiderations 
being taken in, they are called concrete or 
mixed mathematichs, 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY (Part.) purely, fimply, 
free from mixture. 


ABSTRA/CTION (S.) is that operation of the 


mind, whereby we ſeparate the qualities or 
properties of things, and take them under a 
general conſideration, arguing upon them as 
if they had no relation to particular ſubjects. 
ABSTRU'SE (A.) difficult, dark, obſcure, not 
eaſy to be underſtood, | 
ABSTRU'/SENESS or ABSTRU'SITY (S.) dif- 
ficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, hard to be un- 
derſtood or comprehended. | 
ABSU'RD (A.) contrary to common ſenſe, di- 
realy oppoſite to the truth: This term is 
much uſed by mathematicians, and particu- 
larly by Euclid, moſt of whoſe demonſtra- 
tions cloſe with ſhewing the abſurdity of the 
contrary to the propoſition laid down, and 
from thence concluding the truth of what is 
advanced, 


| ABSU'RDNESS or ABSU'RDITY (s.) mon- 


ſtrouſneſs, falſity, evidently contrary to truth. 
ABU'/NDANCE (S.) plenty, more than enough, 
ſuperfluity. 
ABUNDANT (A.) overflowing with plenty; 
in Arithmerick, abundant numbers are thoſe, 
the total of whoſe even or aliquot parts ex- 
_ceed themſelves ; as 18, the aliquot parts of 
which are 9, 6, 3, 2, 1, the ſum or total of 
which is 21, &c. © 3 
ABU'SE (V) to affront, miſuſe, to pervert 
.any perion or thing ; alſo to impoſe upon or 
cheat the ignorant, by pretending the matter 
or thing is different from, or much better 
than it really is. | - 
ABU'SE (S.) the perverting of a thing from 
the intended or true purpoſe. el 
ABU'SIVE (A.) affrontive, injurious, rude. 
ABU'T (V.) to terminate, bound, or border 
upon another place or thing. 
ABY'SS (S.) a great unfathomable depth, the 
unmeaſurable waters of the great deep; in 
Scripture, hell is called by this name, as 8. 
likewiſe the deepeſt parts of the ſea, and the 
chaos, which in the beginning of the world 
was covered with darkneſs, and upon which 


the ſpirit of God moved. The antient He- 


brews, as well as the generality of the eaſtern 
people at this day, were of opinion that the 
- abyſs, or the ſea and waters encompaſſed the 
whole earth, which was immerſed in, and 
floating upon the abyſs, like a water melon, 
upon, and in the water, which covers part 
of it; farther, they believed, that the earth 
was founded upon the waters, or at leaſt upon 
the abyſs: Under theſe waters, and at the 
bottom of this abyſs, the ſcripture repreſents 
the giants to be groaning, and ſuffering the 
'puniſhment of their fin; there the Repharms 
$4” - 8 
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are confined, thofe old giants, who when they 


were living, made the people round about 
them tremble ; in theſe dungeons alſo, the 
prophet deſcribes the kings of Tyre, Babylon, 
and Fgypr, to be lying down and buried, 
yet alive, and expiating the guilt of their 


4 pride and cruelty. St. John deſcribes theſe 


depths, as the abodes of devils and wicked 
men, Rev, ix. 1, 2, 17, where he ſays, I 
ſaw a ſtar fall from heaven, and to him was 
iven the key of the bottomleſs pit; and 
ere aroſe a ſmoak out of it, as the fmoak 
of a great ſurnace, which obſcured the ſun 
and air ; and there came out of the ſmoak 
Jocuſts, which ſcatter*d themſelves over the 
whole earth: And they had a king over 
them, which is the angel of the bottomleſs 
pit, whoſe name is the deſtroyer ; likewiſe, 
Kev. ix. 7. | | 
Fountains and rivers, in the opinion of the 
Hebrews, are derived from the abyſs or ſea, 
which they ſuppoſe iſſue from thence by in- 


"viſible channels, and return thither through 


others of their own forming upon the earth. 
At the deluge the depths below, or the wa- 
ters of the ſea broke down their banks, the 
fountains forced their ſprings, and ſpread 
over the earth, while at the ſame time the 
cataraQs of heaven were opened, and over- 
flowed the whole world. 

The abyſs which covered the earth in the 
beginning of the world, was put in agitation 
by the ſpirit of God, or by an impetuous 
wind ; this abyſs was ſo called by way of an- 


.  ticipation, becauſe it afterwards compoſed 


the ſea, and the waters of the abyſs iſſued 
from it, and were formed by the flowing of 
it ; or if you pleaſe, the earth ſprung out of 
the midſt of this abyſs, like an ifland riſing 
out of the ſea, and appeared ſuddenly to our 
eyes, after having been for a long time con- 
cealed under water.—Cal/met, 


AC, AK or AKE, in the old Saxon language 


ſignifies oak, and when put in the beginning 
of the name of a town, imports that place 


took its name either from ſome remarkable 


oak, or a wood of that timber; ſo Aon is 
the town of Oaks, Sc. 


ACADE'MICKS (S.) among the ancients, 


were the followers of the doctrine of Plato, 
and now it is uſed for, and applied to, the 
members of the publick ſocieties erefted ei- 
ther in England, or in any foreign country, 
for the improvement of arts and ſciences of 
all kinds. > 


ACADEMY (S.) the place where learned men 


meet, to confer upon the diſcoveries already 
made in the ſciences, or to try experiments 
for their further improvement; it is ſome- 
times uſed for a college or univerſity ; it is 


"likewiſe applied to any ſchool where arts and 


ſciences are taught, and particularly to thoſe 
ſchools or colleges, where young men are 


qualified for the miniſtry, in the diſſenting 


Acc 


ACANA'CEOUS (A.) prickly, any plant of 


the thiſtle kind. 

ACCE/DE (V.) to agree to, to comply with, 
to come to, to draw nigh to, &c. 

ACCE'LERATE (V.) to haſten, to increaſe 
the motion of a thing continually. 

ACCE'LERATED (A.) quickned, haſtened, 
continually increaſing in motion. This word 
is uſed much in the Newronian philoſophy, 
in which it ſignifies the motion of a projeQtiic 
in deſcent, continually increaſing. 

ACCELERA'TION (S.) a continual growing 
quicker or faſter, 

ACCE'NSION 8 enkindling, or ſetting 
any natural y on fire, ſuch as wood, 


coals, &c. 


ACCENT (S.) the tone or manner of ſpeak- 


ing, or reading, uſed by any pirticular na- 
tion, country or province. With the Rübe. 
toricians, it ſignifies a peculiar manner of ex- 
preſſing certain ſentences, by which a quits 
cifferent idea is intended to be expreſſed, 
from what the plain, true, literal, and gram- 
matical meaning of the words arc. Among 
the Grammarians, there are variety of marks 
called accents, which, as they may be uſe- 
ful, take as follows. The grave accent is 
marked thus () over a vowel, and ſhews 
that the voice is to be lower'd. The acute 
thus () ſignifying that the voice is to be 
raiſed. The circumflex accent thus () inti- 
mates a ſort of waving, or quavering of the 
voice ; from wherce in muſick, that thrill, 
or warbling of the voice, commonly called 
ſhaking, which renders vocal muſick ſo 
agreeable, is called the accent. The long 
accent is marked thus (-) importing that the 
vowel over which it is placed is to be held 
long; but in the Engliſp language inſtead of 
this mark we commonly double the vowel, 
as ſucceed inſtead of ſucced. The ſhort ac- 
cent is marked thus () ſignifying that the 
vowel over which *tis placed muſt be pro- 
nounced very quick, 
ACCE'NT (V.) to tone or modulate the 
voice, according to the cuſtom or uſage of 
fome particular nation or province. 
ACCENTING (S.) the proper toning or pro- 
nouncing of a word by the voice, or duly 
marking in writing the vowel or ſyllable upon 
which the ſtreſs lies. | 
ACCENTUA'TION (S.) the ſame with ac- 
centing. * 
ACCEPT (V.) to receive, to approve of, to 
agree to. 
A!CCEPTABLE (A.) agreeable, approved of, 
pleaſing, grateful to. Ea 
A*CCEPT ABLENESS (S.) agreeableneſs, plea- 
ſantneſs, ſomething that is approved. 
ACCE'PTANCE or ACCEPTA'TION (S.) 
the true meaning of a word, according to the 
general received ſenſe and uſe of it ; alſo the 
approving of, and receiving a perſon or thing 
favourably or kindly ;- in Laco, it is the tacit 
confirming an act formerly done by _—_ 
| Which 


ACC 
which might have been undone or avoided, 
if ſuch aceptance bad not been. | 
ACCE'SS (S.) leave or permiſfion to go, ap- 
proach, or come near to any perſon, place, 


"SEC 


ACCIDE/NTALNESS (S.) the happening ca- 

ſually, or by chance, without the foreknow- 
ledge, contrivance, or conſent of the perſon, 
to whom the thing ſo happens. 

ACCLAMA'TION (S.) the joyful ſhouting 


of the people upon any publick occaſion, 
by which kind of interjection they deſign 


of, the perſon, matter or thing, to which 
they apply it. | 
ACCLYVITY (S.) the ſteepneſs or ſloping of 
a hill, when conſidered as aſcending or go- 
ing upwards. 7 
ACCLO'YED (A.) with the Farriers, is when 
the horſe is nailed or pricked in ſhoeing. 
ACCOLLE' (A.) in Heraldry, is the being 
collared, or wearing a collar. 
ACCO'MMODATE (V.) to provide or fur- 
niſh with conveniences; to agree, com- 
poſe, make up, or adjuſt a matter in diſ- 


thing to another, 
ACCOMMODA'TION (S.) the providing or 
furniſhing; alſo the agreeing, compoting, 
adapting, adjuſting, &c. any matter or 
thing for, or to the uſe of another; in 
Philoſophy, it is the application of one thing 
to another by analogy. 
ACCO'MPANIMENT (S.) the adding of 
one thing to another by way of ornament z 
ſo in Heraldry, the mantlings, ſupporters, 
&c. are fo called. In Ma ſick, it is the in- 
ſtrumental part playing or moving, while 
the voice is ſinging. 
ACCO M PANT (V.) to go along with, to 
attend upon, or keep company with another. 
ACCO MPLICE (S.) an aider, aſſiſter, advi- 
ſer, or helper, any one that is more or leſs 
concerned with another; but it is uſually 
reſtrained to criminal acts, and then it is the 
ſame with acceſſory or acceſſary; which ſee. 
ACCO'MPLISH (V.) to finiſh, perform, or 
do a thing; alſo to perfect a matter or thing 
that had been begun by another, and for 
want of ability, leiſure, or ſkill, left unfi- 
niſhed, | 
ACCO'MPLISHED (A.) finiſhed, perfected, 
compleated; alſo any perſon ſkilled in the 
learned and modern languages, writes fine, 
underſtands accompts or book-keeping, fen- 
ces or dances well, or has a genteel carriage or 
behaviour, is ſaid to be an accompliſped perſon. 
ACCO'MPLISHMENT (S.) the perfecting. 
ending, fulfilling, or atchieving of any mat- 
ter or thing, entirely or compleatly ; alſo an 
acquirement in- learning, arts, ſciences, or 
good behaviour, ſuch as languages, arithme- 
tick, geometry, muſick, dancing, &c. 


is particularly applied to the method mer- 
chants keep their books in, by way of deb- 
tor and creditor, or double entry. . 

Acco Mp T (S.) a mercantile term for a col- 
lection of ſeveral particular ſums ready caſt 


aſe or thing. 
ACCE'SSIBLE (A.) whatever may be come 
ed, at, or approached to. , 
ord ACCESSION (S.) incteafing or adding to 
by, any thing. This word is now generally un- 
tie derſtood of a king or queen's coming to the 
throne, by the death of the precedent king 
ving or queen; as the 11th of June is the acceſ- 
ſion of his preſent majeſty king George the 
ting ſecond, to the throne of Great Britain. 
dod, With Phyſicians, it is the fit, or time of 
0 being at the worſt in any intermittent diſ- 
dak - temper, called alſo the paroæyſm. 
na- ACCE'SSARY or ACCE/SSORY (S.) an 
Rhe. helper, aider, aſſiſter, adviſer, encourager 
ex- or concealer; and by ſtatute, particularly 
quite applied to thoſe concerned with felons, ei- 
fed, ther by adviſing them to commit the fact, or 
am- concraling them, or furthering their eſcape 
nong from juſtice after the fact; for which they 
1arks are deemed felons alſo, though not princi- 
uſe- pally, In the Civil Law, it means any thing 
nt is that of right belongs to, or depends on ano- 
hews ther, altho* it be ſeparated from it; as if 
acute the floors of an houſe are taken up to be new 
o be laid or mended, they are an acceſſary, ſup- 
inti- poſing the houſe was to be fold, unleſs in the 
ff the ſale particular mention was made of the de- 
thrill, A | a 
called A'CCIDENCE (S.) a ſmall book, which chil- 
ck ſo dren in England commonly learn at their 
long entrance upon the Latin tongue, containing 
at the the firſt principles of that language. | 
e held A'CCIDENT (S.) an unforeſeen or undeſigned 
ead of effect, following by caſualty or chance, from 
owel, ſome act, without the foreknowledge or de- 
Tt ac- ſign either of the agent or patient, or at leaſt, 
at the one of them. As for inſtance, if the wind 
pro- blows a tile from off the houſe, which falls 
upon a paſſenger, and wounds or kills him ; 
e the this is purely an accident. But if a brick- 
age of layer, who may be tiling the houſe, intend- 
edly throws a tile at a paſſenger, and wounds 
r pro- or kills him, it is murder or maiming in the | 
r duly thrower, and an accident to the perſon kil- 
e upon led or injured. Among the Logicians, what- 
ever does not belong to the being or effence 
th ac- of a thing, as a man's cloaths, money, 
&c. are called accidents; alſo ſuch qualities 
of, to as are changeable are ſo called, as in red 
cloth, becauſe that, purely as cloth, it might 
red of have been, and may ſtill be, brown, black, 
&, In Heraldry, accidents are the principal 
3, plea- points in the eſcutcheon; and with the A- 
: firologers, the moſt extraordinary circum- 
J (S.) ſtances that have occurred in the courſe of a 
to the perſon's life, are called accidents. 
alſo the ACCIDE'/NTAL (A.) whatever happens by 
or thing chance, unforeſeenly or undeſignedly. In 
he tacit Perſpective, any points in the horizontal 
nother, line, where oblique parallels concur, are 
" which falled accidenaal points. 


= 


* 


| up, whereby the profit or loſs upon any par- 


ticular 


to expreſs the eſteem for, or approbation _ 


ans rg: 


pute; to adapt, fit, or apply one matter or 


ACCO'MPT (V.) to reckon or caſt up, and 


AOc 


.. ticnlar.commodity, or the balance due from 
. a perſon, may be plainly and truly known ; 
and of theſe there are various ſorts, ſuch as 
the | 
Accompt of Falles, which is, when a per- 
ſon abroad ſends me goods to ſell for him 
here in England, which, aſter I have done, 
I adviſe him thereof, with the parcels, and 
perſons to whom, and the price or prices 
for which they were ſold, together with the 
conditions, whether for ready money or 
time, which is entered upon the right-hand, 
or creditor - ſide of the accompt; and all the 
charges, and my commiſſion, premium, 
roviſiop, or allowance for the ſale, on the 
band ſide; and if the money be received 
for the ſaid goods, the difference between the 
debtor and creditor fide, which is called the 
balance, is carried to my employer's accompt 
current, which is the clear, nett, running ac- 
compt of bills drawn, or caſh remittet be- 
tween him and me, excluſive of any charges 
or deductions whatever. Some merchants, 
who deal much by commiſſion, or are fac- 
tors to other merchants, keep an accompt of 
time and ready money. An accompt of time is, 
when I lay out confiderable ſums of money 
for freight, cuſtoms, &c, for my employer, 
or accept and pay bills drawn by him upon 


me, beſore I have ſold his goods, or receive |. 
the money for them, in which caſe I charge | 


Him common intereſt for ſuch ſums, and for 
ſuch times, as I am in advance for him, and 
no longer; and this account may be ctedited 
by his accompt of ready money, as I receive 
it; all which charges, as well for intereſt 


as merchandize, muſt be deducted before 


tte proceed is carried to his accompt current. 

ACCO'MPTANT (S.) one who exerciſes, or 
is ſkilled in the proper method of accompts, 
or book-keeping, which, among merchants, 

and in publick offices, is, by double entry, 
commonly called the Talian method. 
CCO'RD (S.) conſent, agreement, union, 

ACCORD (V.) to agree, to conſent, to yield 
to, be of the ſame judgment or opinion with 

another. 

ACCORDING (S.) agreeing. h 


ACCORDING (Part.) ſo, like as; alſo doing | 


any thing after a particular manner, &c, 

 ACCO'ST (V.) to come up to the fide of, and 

to ſalute or ſpeak to a perſon. 

ACCOUNT (V.) to eſteem, value, or reſpect 

any perſon or thing. : 

ACCOU'NT (S.) eſteem, good report, fame, 

or reputation; alſo a hiſtory, narrative, or 
relation of a matter. 

ACCOU/NTABLE (A.) anſwerable to a per- 
ſon, or for a matter or thing, that I have 
done, or may have in my poſſeſſion. 

ACCOU”TRE (V.) to dreſs, to provide with 

all manner of neceſſaries, particularly with 

thoſe things proper for warlike expeditions. 

ACCOU'TREMENT (S.) dreſs, habiliments 

. particularly after a warlike manner. | 


by 


1 


.ACCU'SER (S.) any one that indiQs, im- 


ACE 
ACCRE'TION (S.) an external addition t, 
any matter or body, but particularly applet 
to the increaſe of things without life. 
ACCRUE” or ACCRE'W (V.) to come to, to 
be increaſed with, or added to a thing. 
ACCU'MULATE (V.) to gather, or heap up, 
to hoard, or amaſs together. 
ACCUMULA'TION (S.) a gathering together, 
heaping up, or amaſſing. ' 
A/CCURACY or A'CCURATENESS 108.) 
exactneſs, juſtneſs, delicacy, nicety, curi. 
ouſneſs. b 
AC CURATE (A.) exact, curious, delicate, 
fine ; any thing done very exactly, carefully, 
juſtly, or curiouſly, | 
ACCU/RSED (A.) one that lies under excom. 
munication, or any other judicial curſe ; al- 
deteſtable, or whatever is abominable, hate. 
ful, or that ought to be avoided, ſhunned, 
or left undone, | 
ACCUSA'”TION, (S.) the charging with ſome 
crime or miſdemeanor, an impeachment or 
indictment, "SW : 
ACCU'SATIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, i; 
the fourth caſe or mode of changing the 
ending of nouns in the Latin tongue, ard is 
always governed of a verb active expreſſed 
or underſtood, which paſſes its action upon 
the ſubject ſignified by the word put in this 
caſe, as Jobn loves Mary. 
ACCU'SE (V.) to indi, impeach, or charge 
with a fault, 


peaches, or charges with a crime, whether 
true or falſe ; but by the occult writers, ſuch 

as Agrippa, accuſers are the eighth order ot 
devils, whoſe chief is called Aferoth, or a 
ſpy, and whoj in the Revelation of 9. 
Jobn, is by way of eminence called the ac. 
cuſer of the brethren, &c. — 

ACCU'STOM (V.) to uſe or habituate one's 
ſelf, to do a thing often. | 

ACCU'STOMABLY (Part.) uſually, com- 
monly, frequently, ordinarily. 

ACE (S.) one; ſo among Cards, that which 
hath but one ſpot is called an ace; and on 
dice, that fide that has but one ſpot is called 
the ce; in a metapborical Senſe, it fignifics 
almoſt, or nigh to; as, He was within ar 
ace of the matter. : 

ACE'LDAMA (S.) or rather Chakeldam, tlie 
inheritance or portion of blood; the field 
which the Jewiſb prieſts bought with the 
thirty pieces of filver that had been given 
to Judas Iſcariot, for betraying Jeſus Chil, 
was called by this name; for upon reflect- 
ing with himſelf, what he had done, be 
came and threw down the money, which 
he had received, and went and hanged him- 
ſelf : The prieſts not thinking it lawful to 
put it into the treaſury of the temple, be- 

- Cauſe it was the price of blood, bought 3 
field, called the porters, with it, to bury 
ſtrangers in; this field is till ſhewn to tra- 
vellers, being {mall, and coyered with = 

e bo: arche 


— 


AcHOR (S.) a ſourneſs at the ſtomach, pro- 


 ACKNO'WLEDGMENT (S.) owning, con- 


ACQ 
arched roof, under which the bodies that are 
there depoſited, are reported to be conſum'd 
in three or four days time. | 
ACERBITY (S.) ſourneſs, harſhnefs of taſte, 
bitterneſs, &c. ü | 
ACHE, ACH or AKE (S.) bodily pain, as 
belly-ach, head-ach, &c. In the Farriers 
' Phyſick, that diſorder in horſes that benums 
their joints. . 
A'CHERON (S.) a river of Epirus, rifing out 
of the lake Acberuſia, and ſwelled with ſe- 
veral other rivers, empties itſelf into the bay 
of Ambracia., The poets feigned it to be the 
ſon of Ceres, whom ſhe hid in hell for fear 
of the Titans, that threatened the deſtruc- 
tion of her family, and turned into a river 
over which departed fouls were ferried. 
It it ſometimes put for hell or the grave, 
becauſe that Epirus being fertile in mines, 
the labourers croſſed this river to go to 
their work, from whence but few returned. 
The water being impregnated with vitriol, 
Ec. appears bluiſh, and emits unwholſome 
fumes. 


ceeding from indigeſtion, which occafions 
flatulencies and diſagreeable belchings ; alſo 
a ſort or degree of the berpes, or ſcald affet. 
ing the head, by a ſpreading inflammation 
that eats off the hair, and grows into a cruſt 
or ſcab, &c.. Z 
ACID (A.) ſour, ſharp, tart. 
ACVDITY (S.) ſourneſs, ſharpneſs, tartneſs. 
AC KNOWLEDGE (V.) to own, to confeſs, 
to be grateful, to requite or reward a perſon 
for a favour done me. 


feſſing, rewarding. 

ACME (S.) the prime or beſt part of a thing, 
the very top or ſummit of a thing ; alſo the 
point of a ſword. « | 

A'CORN (S.) the ſeed or fruit of the oak; 
with the Heralds, to be acorned, is to bear 
acorns in the ſhield. 

ACOU'STICES (S.) the doctrine or ſcience of 


ſound, the art of making muſical inſtru- 


ments, or ſuch that produce tones, or in- 
creaſe ſounds ; alſo ſuch medicines that help 
deafneſs are ſo called. 
ACQUATNT (V.) to inform, tell, or make 
known. | 3 
ACQUAI/NTANCE (S.) a. familiar, or one 
with whom we of en converſe, and know 
well; alſo the knowledge we have in arts 
and ſciences is ſo called, 
ACQUIE'/SCE (V.) to yield to, to comply, or 
to be ſatisfied with, to agree to. 
ACQUIP/SCENCE (S.) conſent, yielding, com- 
pliance, or agreeing to a thing. * 
ACQUFRE (V.) to attain, get, or purchaſe; 
to overcome difficulties, and become maſter 
of the thing ſought after. 8 
ACOUISTTION (S.) an attaining, getting, or 
pur chaſing. b 5 


"+ 


— 


AQQUISTS (S.) purchaſes or procurements, 


A NT 


particularly applied to conqueſts or victories 
in war. : 

ACQUI'T (V.) to ſet at liberty, to free or dif 
charge from debt or puniſhment. 

ACQUITTANCE, Ac TME or Ac. 
QUUTTAL (S.) a diſcharge or releaſe in 
writing from a creditor to a debtor, com- 
monly called a receipt; alſo a freeing from 
any duty or obligation whatever. 

A'CRE (S.) formerly an uncertain meaſure of 
land, but now fixed by the ſtatute of 31 Ed- 
zvard I. to be 40 poles or perches in length, 
and 4 in breadth, or 160 ſquare poles, con- 
taining 4340 ſquare yards, or 43560 ſquare 
feet. England is computed to contain 
39038 ʒ00 ſquare ſtatute acres. Though in 
ſome particular places and counties the mea- 
ſure is much larger, 

A*CRIMONY (S.) ſharpneſs, roughneſs, that 
quality in one bedy whereby it corrodes, 
eats up, or deſtroys another. 3 

ACRO'NICAL (A.) in Aftronomy, is ſpoken of 
fuch ſtars as riſe at ſun-ſet, or ſet when the 
ſun riſes; ſuch riſing or ſetting is called 
acronical, , 

ACRO/STICE (S.) a term in Poetry, for thoſe 
particular fort of verſes, each line of which 
begins with a letter of a perſon's name, ti- 
tle, or matter : There have been many par- 
ticular, whimſies in this kind ; but the above 

method is what is generally uſed, 

ACROTE'RIA or ACRO TERS (S.) thoſe 
pedeſtals, in Architecture, upon which vaſes, 
globes, or ſtatues ſtand, at the ends and 
middle of pediments or frontiſpieces ; ſome- 
times they are applied to the ornamental fi- 
gures themſelves, which are placed as crown- 

* ings on the tops of temples or other build- 
ings ; and ſometimes they ſignify thoſe ſharp 
pinnacles, or ſpiry hattlements, which ſtand 
in ranges about flat buildings, with rails and - 
balluſters. 

ACT (S.) in Pbilaſaphy, is the effective uſe or 
application of ſome power or faculty, where- 
by ſomething is done. The publick delibe- 
rations and reſolutions of an aſſembly, ſe- 
nate, council or convocation, are called act. 
In the Univerſities, the theſis or argument 
maintained publickly by a candidate for a 
degree, or to ſhew the capacity or profici- 
ency of a ſtudent, is called an a#. In Poe- 
try, ats are the diviſions or principal parts of 

a a drama, contrived to give reſpite to the per- 
formers and ſpeRators : During the interval, 
our theatres commonly divert the audience, 
either with a concert of muſick, dance, or 
ſong, and in the mean while the actors pre- 
pare themſelves to go on with the remaining 
part of the play, either by changing their ha- 
bits to introduce other characters, or whatever 
may render the entertainment moſt agreea- 
ble; the number of acts in a well conducted 
play is uſually five, In the church of Rome, 
the at? of faith is a pompous fort of puniſh- 
ment, "being the Lift part of (hn WON of 


1 | 
the inquiſition ; it was formerly called a ge- 
-- neral ſermon or diſcourſe upon faith, where 
2 great many perſons charged with miſperſua- 
ions in religion, ſometimes to the number of 
two hundred, are forced to appear in a ſort 
of a publick proceſſion, habited in a ſrightful 
manner, and condemned to ſeveral penan- 
ces, and fometimes to capital puniſhments, 
Now to make this a& cf faith more ſolemn 
and frequented, the inquiſitor pitches upon a 
Sunday, or ſome other feſtival, and the day 
being given out by the biſhop's or inquiſi- 
tor's order, all the pariſh prieſts of the city 
vor place where the ſolemnity is kept, take 
_ occaſion after ſermon to tell the people, that 
in fuch a church the inquiſitor will make a 
general diſcourſe upon the ſubject of faith; 
that all people who go thither, will have the 
benefit of the uſual indulgence of forty days, 
and that there will be no preaching in any 
other church in the city upon that day, The 
ſame notice is given to the religious houſes, 
where they commonly have ſermons, ac- 
quainting the ſuperiors they muſt omit 


day, and ſend two or four friars to be pre- 
ſent at the inquiſitor's ſermon, and at the 
giving of ſentence, Now, if any obſtinate 
or relapſed heretick is to be delivered over to 
the civil magiſtrate, the biſhop and inquiſitor 
ſend word to the ſheriff, or other officer of 
the place, to be ready with his poſſe, againſt 
ſuch a day and hour, at ſuch a place, to re- 
ceive a certain heretick from the inquiſition 
court, and that upon the ſame day, or the 
morning before, he ſhould take care to no- 
tify the execution all the town over, by the 
- Publick crier. In moſt of the inquiſition 
courts, eſpecially in Spain, they have a cuſ- 
tom to bring faggots of brambles to the ſtake 
the day before the a# f faith; the ſame day 
likewiſe the priſoners have their heads and 
beards ſhaven, and upon the morning of this 
religious aſſize all the malefactors are dreſſed 
in the habit of their profeſſion: They have 
all a black veſt, with breeches down to their 
heels, and without any thing either on their 
head or feet, excepting that ſome notorious 
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as a puniſhment for being guilty of falſe wit- 
neſs in ſome horrid manner. Thoſe who 
are convicted of hereſy, and penitent for it, 
or ſtrongly ſuſpected of hereſy, have a monk- 
iſh ſort of frock, commonly called a ſambe- 
vito, of a ſaffron or flame colour, and with 
a red St. Andrew's croſs before and behind ; 
the reſt, whoſe faults are leſſer, are only in 
black, Each of them have a ſmothered 
torch put into their hands, and a rope about 


are permitted to ſit on the ground, and wait 


are ordered into a neighbouring apartment, 


preaching in their reſpective monaſteries that 


their necks; but thoſe who are condemned 
to the ſtake, have a ſamar on; the priſoners. 


their doom; thoſe who are to be burnt, 


raſcals have a ſcandalous ſort of mitre on, 


where confeſſors are ſent to them to convert | 


„ © was 


them, and prepare them for death. About 
four in the morning the ſervants of the in. 
quiſition give bread and figs to all the priſon. 
ers; and about ſun- riſing, at the toll of the 
cathedral great bell, all thoſe who undettake 
to ſee the priſoners forth. coming, at the erg 
- of the proceſſion meet in the inquiſition hall, 
where the inquiſitor ſeats himſelf near the 
gate of the inquiſition, and the regiſter of 
the office reads over the names of the male. 
factors, begin ning with thoſe whoſe crimes 
are ſmalleſt, and ending with thoſe who are 
charged deepeſt : And here the priſoners go 
all out one by one, each of them having an 
undertaker, who is their ſecurity, that they 
ſhall not ſlip off in the proceſſion; in which 
the Dominicans go firſt, becauſe the head of 
their order was the contriver of the inquiſi- 
tion; the colours of the inquifition are like- 
wiſe flying; after theſe friars follow the pri- 
ſoners with their bail. The leffer criminals 
have a crucifix brought aſter, them, and 
when they have gone to the end of thcir 
walk, thoſe condemned to the fire are 
brought out. Thoſe who eſcape the execu. 
tion of the ſtake, are abſolved with certain 
ceremonies, and reconciled to the church, 
having firſt been beaten with rods. The ex. 
ecution at the ſtake being over, thoſe who 
are penitent and reconciled, are carried back 
to priſon, and the next day being brouglt 
into the inquiſitor's conſiſtory, they are ad- 
moniſhed to go carefully through the pe- 
nance enjoined them, and fo are all ſent off 
to the place of their reſpective ſentences, 
Thoſe who are condemned to. the gallics, 
are carried off to the civil magiſtrate's goal; 
ſome of them are whipped through the usb 
ſtreets of the town; ſome are ordered to 
wear a ſambenito, either every day, or elſſe 
upon Sundays or holidays. At Goa thi 
unhappy perſons, before they are releaſed, 
are inſtructed in the doctrine and ceremonies 
of the church of Rome; after which, the) 
have a ſchedule or paper of the particula:s 
of their penance given to them; and hee 
they are all ſworn to ſilence, never to diſco- 
ver any thing which they have ſaid, ſeen, 
or heard at table, or any other place in the 
Inquiſition. th | 
ACT (V.) to do ſomethiag, 
A'CTING (S.) the doing or performing ſome- 


thing. 5 

ACTION (S.) ſomething done or performed; 
among the Orators, it is the peculiar manner 
of geſture made uſe of by the ſpeaker to gain 
upon his audience; in the Law, it is when 
one perſon brings a writ againſt another for 
the recovery of a debt, breach of promiſe, 
&c. Alſo a ſhare or part of a company's 
ſtock; this term is principally uſed by fo- 
reigners ; as, an action in the Mefifſippi ſtock 
anſwers to a part of our Scuih- Sea ſtock, &c. 
In Law, it is the proceſs or form of a ſuit 
granted to the plaintiff for the recovery of 
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his right, Kc. of which there are many forts 
according to the occafion. In Parnting, 


out in, Ec. it is the poſture the figure or 
in. N put in, by which the beholder 
on- judges of the deſign. 5 

the A/CTIONABLE (A.) whatever may cauſe or 
ake ſupport an action, in a Law Senſe, whether 
end d:famatory words, blows, promiſes, debts, 


all, 
the 
r of 


& . - 
ACTIONARY or A'CTIONIST (S.) one 
ſfeſſed of, or trading in actions, ſhares 


ale. or ſtock in a publick company. 5 
mes ACTIVE (A.) nimble, briſk, lively; one 
are very apt or forward to do a thing; in 
S go Grommar, that verb which expreſſes the 
Z an action or doing of a thing, is called a verb 
they active; with the Chymiſts, ſpirit, oil, and 
hich ſalt are called act ive principles, becauſe when 
d of their parts are in a briſk agitation, they ex- 
uh. cite motion in other bodies. 
ike- ACTIVITY or ACTIVENESS (S.) a pro- 
pri- penſity to do a thing, livelineſs, readineſs, 
inals nimbleneſs ; in Philaſophy, all that place or 
and ſpace wherein any thing extends its power, 
thcir virtue, or efficacy, is called its ſphere of 
are activity. 55 3 
ecu. A'CTOR (S.) he that does any thing; but 
rtain it is generally underſtood of thoſe men 
urch, who make a trade of or wholly apply them- 
e ex. ſelves to perform a part in a play 
who A'CTRESS .(S.) a woman that does any 
back thing; but chiefly one who performs a part 
Yuglt in a play by way of trade or livelihood. 
e ad- A'CTUAL (A.) real, true, poſitive, 
pe- A'CTUARY (S.) the perſon or clerk who 
at off regiſters the canons or ordinances of a 
nces, convocation. 85 
allies, A'CTUATE (V.) to excite, ſtir up, or put 
goal; in motion; to prompt a perſon to do a thing. 
 Tugh ACU'MINATE (V.) to ſharpen, to bring to 
d to | a point, F 
r elſe ACU'TE (A.) ſharp-pointed, ready-witted, 
theie ingenious; in Geometry, every angle whoſe 
eaſed, meaſure is leſs than a quarter of a circle, or 
1onies go degrees, is called an acute angle; in Phy- 
they ſick, thoſe diſeaſes are called acute, which 
culais ſoon come to their height, and by their ve- 
d bee hemence either kill the afflicted patient, or 
diſco- decline and wear off. | 
ſeen, A'DAD (S.) the fun, which by the 4/jrians 
n the was adored as God: Under this name they 
called the Earth his wife, and worſhipped 
him under the name of Adargites. 
ſome- A'DAGE (S.) a ſhort ſentence, or proverb, 
= containing ſome wiſe ſaying, or remarkable 
med; obſervation. 5 
zanner ADA'GIAL (A.) proverbial, like, or belong- 
o gain ing to a proverb, or wiſe ſaying. 
when ADA GIO (A.) flow, grave, ſolemn; a term 
det for in Mufick, ſignifying that part muſt be play d 
omite, or ſung very flow, to which it is annexed. | 
pany's 'DAMANT (s.) the hardeſt and moſt glit- 
by fo- tering of all precious ſtones, which by the 
i ſtock lapidaries is called a diamond, f 
nie DAMANTINE (A.) whatever is very hard, 
a ſui A | : 


— 
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ohdurate, or impenetrable, as a diamond 3 
alſo the ftubbornneſs of a wicked, unre- 
claimable fellow, who is ſaid to have an 
adamantine heart, &c, 

A'DAMITES (S.) a ſect of hereticks that pre- 
tended to imitate Adam's nakedneſs before 
the fall, believing themſelves as innocent, 
ſince their redemption by the death of Chriſt, 
and therefore met together naked upon all 
occaſions, aſſerting, that if Adam had not 
ſinned, there would have been no marri- 
ages, They ſprung from the Carpocratians 
and Gnofticks, and followed the errors of 

an infamous villain called Prodicus: They 
deified the four elements, rejected prayer, 
and faid it was not neceffary to contefs 
Chriſt, This ſect with an addition of many 
blaſphemies, was renewed at Antwerp in 
the 13th century, by one Tandeme, who be- 
ing followed by 3000 ſoldiers, raviſhed wo- 
men and maids, calling their villanies by 
ſpiritual names. One Pikard, a Flandrian, 
renewed it alſo in Hobemia in the 15th cen- 
tury, whence they ſpread into Poland. They 
were faid to meet in the night, and uſe theſe 
words, Swear, forſwear, and diſcover not the - 
ſecret, See Bayle's Hiſtorical Dictionary. 

ADAPT (V.) to fit, to apply to, to make 
ready, to prepare. f 

ADA/PTED (A.) fitted, applied, prepared, or 
ſuited to a particular purpoſe. | 

ADA'R (S.) the twelfth month of the eccleſi- 
aſtical year among the Jets, and the ſixth of 
the civil year: It contains twenty - nine days, 
and anſwers to our February, and according 
to the courſe of the moon, ſometimes enters 
into our month of March. On the third day 
of this month the building of the temple was 
finiſhed, at the follicitations of Haggai and 
Zechariab, and dedicated very ſolemnly; on 
the ſeventh, the Jews celebrate a faſt for the 
death of Moſes; on the 13th, they keep a 
faſt called Efther's, in memory of that ob- 
ſerved by Mordecat, Eftber, and the eus at 

uſan ; on the 14th, they celebrate the feſti- 
val of Purim, for their deliverance from Ha- 
man's intended cruelty ; the 25th is kept in 
commemoration of Jebeiachim king of Fu- 
dab's being advanced by Evil. Merodach a- 
bove the other kings, who were at his court. 
As the lunar year, which the Fews have been 
uſed to follow, is ſhorter than the ſolar year - 
by 11 days, which at the end of three years 
makes a month, they then inſert a thirteenth 
month, and called it Veadar, or a ſecond A. 
dar, which has alſo 29 days in it. | 

ADD (V.) to put or join together, to increaſe, 
to inlarge. 

A'DDER (S.) a ferpent, whoſe poiſon is ſo 
very piercing and dangerous, that very few 
remedies are ſtrong enough to overcome it; 
it is ſometimes called an aſp. f 

| A'DDICE or ADZE (S.) an inſtrument in the 

form of a bow, wherewith coopers work, 
which anſwers the end both of a hammer and 


I 


* 


* 


[ 


. hatchet, 
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hatchet, one end being a driver, and the 


other a chopper. 8 
ADDEFCT (v.) to wholly give one's ſelf up 
to a thing, ta*be fully bent upon it. ; 
ADDIVTAMENT (S.) any thing added to an- 
other, whether as neceſſary, or an increaſe ; 
in Phyſick, whatever new ingredient is added 
to a compoſition, beſides the uſual ones; 
with Chymiſts, any thing put into a menſtruum 
to make it more efficacious in opening and 
diffolving any mixed body. 
ADDYITION (S.) the joining or putting ſeve- 
ral things together, in order to increaſe the 
quantity ; and this may be cither of the ſame 
ſpecies, or different ones; in Arithmetich, it 
is reckoned the ſecond of the five principal 
rules; and when it is employed about col- 
lecting many particulars of the ſame kind 
into one total, is called fmple addition 3 but 
when. it. is applied to things of differing ſpe- 
- cies, it is called compound addition; in Aige- 
bra, it is exprefſed by the ſign ＋ 


ADDFTIONAL (A.) ſomething over and a- 


bove the contract, bargain, or plain thing. 
A'DDLE (A.) rotten, ſpoiled, good for no- 
thing, commonly applied to eggs; but me- 
tapborically, a filly, ſtupid, drunken fellow 
is ſaid to be addle-headed. | 
ADDRE'SS (S.) a petition, or remonſtrance 
made by a parliament, corporation, or fingle 
perſon to the king or queen ; alſo the genteel 
or fine behaviour of a well- educated perſon 
in the management of any affair; the pru- 
dent conduct of a wiſe man. | 
ADDRE'SS (V.) to apply to, or petition a 
ſingle perſon or body of men, to beg a fa- 
vour, or offer one's ſervice ; alſo a compli- 
mental affurance of the fidelity of a corpo- 
ration, &c. to a prince, &cc. 
ADDU'CENT (S.) any thing that draws or 
leads to a'thing. 


ADE'PTS (S.) thoſe alchymiſts who are ſaid, 


or ſuppoſed to have found out the great noſ- 
trum called the philoſopher's ſtone ; alſo 
any perſon who continually amuſes himſelf 
and others with finding out improbabilities. 

A'DEQUATE (A.) fully, perfectly, and in e- 

very reſpe& agreeable to a thing. : 

8 (S.) equality, co-extend- 
edneſs, compleatneſs, agreeableneſs. 

A'DES (S.) the god of hell, ſometimes hell 
itſelf, ſo called of a king of Epirus, who 
employing many perſons in mining, the 
moſt of which dying in that employ, he 
was called the god of hell and riches. 


APFE'CTED (A.) compounded, or made up 
of parts; from whence thoſe equations in 


algebra, in which the unknown quantity, 
or root ſought, are mixed or compounded 
with the known quantities, are called ad- 
fected or affected equations. 


ADHERE (V.) to tick cloſe, to agree, to 


take part with. h ; 
ADHE'RENCE,'ADHE/RENCY or ADHE R. 
- ING (S.) an embracing, or ſtrenuous main- 


ADM 
_ taining the opinions or intereſts of another, 
ADHE/RENT (S.) one concerned with ano. 
ther, an aſſiſtant, a ſtickler, one who 
ſtrongly maintains the intereſt or opinions of 
another. | 
ADHE'/SION (S.) a cloſe union of parts, a 
ſticking faſt together, | 
ADJA'CENT (A.) near to, or bordering upon. 
A DIECTIVE (S.) a thing caſt, or added to 
another ; and in Grammar, thoſe words that 
explain the quality, ſort, or kind of things 
or ſubſtantives, are called nouns adje&ive: ; 
ſuch as, black, green, broad, narrow, preat, 
little, Sc, being always joined to ſome o- 
ther word to determine its ſignification. 
ADIEU“ (Part.) farewel, God be with you, 
good. by- t ye, or may ſucceſs happen to you, 
ADJOIN (V.) to lie near, or next to; alſo 


to add or increaſe. ſ 
ADJOU/RNMENT (S.) the continuing a court Y 
or meeting to another time, when they ſhall t 
have more opportunity or leiſure, either to 0 
proſecute the buſineſs they are now upon, or t 
to go upon other matters, which the preſent ay 


time will not permit. 

A'DIT (S.) a paſſage or entry; a term prin- 
cipally vſed in Mining, in which it ſignifies 
the ſough or level made to carry off thc 
water, | 

ADJU'DGE (V.) the pronouncing ſentence in 
a court of judicature. 

ADJU/DICATE (V.) to adjudge, to award, 
to finiſh authoritatively. 

ADJUDICA/TION (S.) a judgment, decree, 
or award, 

A'DJUNCT (S.) any thing that is joined fo 

another, and does not effentially belong to it. 

ADJURA'TION (S.) a ſolemn or earneſt 
charging, or ſtrictly commanding in the 
name of another. | 

ADJU'RE (V.) to put a man to his oath, to 

rge him in the name of God to declare a 
matter. 

ADJU'ST (V.) to ſettle a difference, to make 
a thing fit, to put matters to rights, to rec- 
tify miſtakes, N 

A/DJUTANT (S.) an helper or aſſiſtant; one 
attending the chief officer or officers of an 
army, and aſſiſts in council, and carries the 
orders from one part to another. 

ADMEA'SUREMENT (S.) in the Law, it 
is a writ. lying to bring thoſe to reaſon, 
juſtice, . or equality, who take to -them- 
ſelves what belongs to another. 

ADMINISTER (V.) to help, to ſerve, to 
give; alſo to manage or govern. z, and in 
Law, it is to be duly empowered to take 
and diſpoſe of the effects of one that dies 
inteſtate, without making a will. 

ADMINISTRATION (S.) management, rule 
or government; in Law, it is the diſpoſing 
of the eſtate or effects of one who died 
inteſtate, ſo as to give a juſt and regular 
account thereof. es 


ADMINISTRATOR (s.) in Law, is the 
| . perſon 


A DM 


perſon who has the goods, effects, or eftate, 


of one who died without a will, committed 
to his truſt, 


DMINISTRA/TORSHIP (S.) the office, 
wer, or autfority of an adminiſtrator. . 


8. INISTRA!TRIS (S.) a woman that has 
the power of acting for a perſon "deceaſed, 


without a will, in the diſpoſal of their goods 
or effects. 
/DMIRABLE (A.) wonderful, extraordinary, 
rare, delicate, excellent. 


DMIRABLENESS (S.) worthineſs, excel- 


lence, delicacy, wonderfulneſs. 


WDMIRAL. (S.) the chief governor of the 


navy; who is inveſted with a power to ce. 
termine all maritime affairs, and called the 
lird high admiral ; under whom there are 
the rear-admiral, who commands the third 


| ſquadron in a royal fleet, and carries his flag 


with the arms of his cquntry in the mizzen- 
top of his ſhip; and the vice-admiral, who 
commands the ſecond ſquadron, and carries 
his flag in his ſhip's fore-top. | 


ADMIRALTY COURT (s.) the court where 


cauſes relating to maritime affairs are tried; 
there are ſeveral of them, hut the chief is i 
London. All proceſſes and proceedings in this 
court run in the name of the lord admiral, 
and not in the king's: In this court he has 
a deputy or lieotenant, called judge of the 
admiralty, who is commonly an eminent 
doctor of civil law, Proceedings in this 
court, in matters relating to property, are 
overned by the civil law, the ſea being with- 
out the verge or limits of the common law: 
They proceed to the action by way of libel, 
the plaintiff giving ſecurity to proſecute the 
ſuit, and to pay whatever ſhall be awarded 
azainſt him, if he fails; on the -contrary, 
the defendant, at the diſcretion-of the judge, 
ſecures the plaintiff, that he will make his 
appearance, ſtand to every thing his proctor 
ſhall do in his name, and ſatisfy any judg- 
ment that hall be given againſt him. In this 
court the laws of Rhedes and Oleron are like- 


wiſe made uſe of: The former decrees and 


cuſtoms of the Engliſh court of admiralty 
have the force of precedents for deciding 
controverſies. Under this court there is alſo 
a court of equity, for determining differen- 
ces among merchants. In criminal matters, 
which is commonly about piracy, the pro- 
ceedings were formerly by accuſation and in- 
formation ; but this being found inconveni- 
ent, it was enacted by two ſtatutes, made in 
the reign of Henry VIII. that criminal cauſes 
ſhould be tried by witneſſes and a jury, au- 
thorized by ſpecial commiſſion of the king to 
the lord admiral, in which ſome of the judges 
in W:fiminſter-ball are always commiſſioners. 
The common law of England and the admi- 
ralty have diſtin boundaries and precin&s 
of power ; for in the ſea, as far as low wa- 
ter mark reaches, the place is reckoned in 
the neighbouring county, and cauſes thence 


ADV 


ariſing ate determinable by the common 
law; however, when the ſea is full, the ad- 
miral has juriſdiction there alſo (as long as 
the tide holds) over matters done between 
the low water mark and the land. | 
A'DMIRALTY OFFICE (S.) a place where 


butineſs, who have the care and direction 
of the ſhips of war, &c. belonging to the 
government of any nation or people. 
ADMIRA'TION (S.) wonder, aſtoniſhment, 
+ ſurprizingneſs, 35 
ADMTRE (V.) to look upon with delight, to 
be pleaſed with, to wonder at, to be amazed. 
ADMT'SSION, or ADM TTANCE (S.) a re- 
ceiving into, permiſſion, giving leave to, en- 
tering upon. 
ADMI'T (V.) to grant, permit, or give leave. 
ADMO'NISH (V.) to call upon, to put in 
mind of, to reprove, to adviſe, to exhort. 
ADMONTTION (S.) reproof, advice, exhor- 
tation, | 
ADE (Part.) a flir, noiſe, or buſtle about any 
tie in 4g : 
ADOLE'/SCENCE (S.) the prime or youthful ' 
part of a map's age, after he is grown to 
ſome maturity of underſtanding,.commonly-. 
reckoned from fourteen to twenty-five years 
of age. I wag 1 
ADO PT (V.) to make capable of inheriting, 
to put one in the place of another, to endow 
one by choice with what he had not by na- 
ture; as, to chuſe the ſon of another perſon 
and ſubſtitute him in the room of my own, 
ADO PTION (S.) the act of making that my 
own by choice, which was not ſo-by nature. 
ADO'RABLE (A.) worthy of all honour, fit 
to be worſhipped, admired, valued, and 
eſteemed. | SAI 
ADORE (V.) to reverence, to honour with 
divine worſhip ; alſo to admire, eſtee m, and 
regard with extreme fondneſs. 3 
ADO'RN (V.) to beautify, to ſet off to the beſt 
advantage, to dreſs with fine ornaments. 
ADSCITTTIOUsS (A.) far- fetch' d, borrowed, 
counterfeit, falſe. 5 : 
ADR“ (part.) thirſty, wanting ſomewhat to 
drink. 5 | 
ADVA'NCE (V.) to go forward, to promote, 
to further, to raiſe, or prefer; to pay part 
of a contract before the work is done, or 
goods delivered. . 44 
 ADVA'NCE (S.) in Fortification, is a ditch of 
water round the glacis to prevent its being 
ſurprized ; alſo the firſt line of an army. ran- 
ged in order of battle, or that part which 
marches firſt before the enemy. 
ADV A/'NCEMENT (S.) preferment, promo- 
tion; alſo improvement in arts and ſcierices. 
ADVANTAGE (S.) benefit, profit, good. 
ADVANTA'GIOUS (A.) any thing that is be- 
neficial, profitable, or good. 2 
ADVENT (S.) a coming to; alſo a time ſet 
apart by the church to prepare people to keep 


Chriſtmas with the greater devotion 


thoſe noblemen and others meet to do their 
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| ADVENTYTIOUS (A.) coming from with- 


"out, happening accidentally, 
ADVE'NTURE (V.) to run the hazard of a 
thing ; as, to ſend goods to ſea, &c, | 
ADVENTURE (S.) a difficult undertaking, a 
hazardous matter, chance, or uncertainty. 


A'DVERB (S.).in Grammar, is a word that is 


Joined to a verb to expreſs the matter, kind, | 


time, &c, of the action; as, He ran ſwiftly, 
"here ſwiftly is the adverb explaining in what 
manner the perſon ran, | 
ADVE'RBIAL (A.) of or belonging to an ad- 
verb | 


A'DVERSARY (S.) an enemy, one that is in 
oppoſition, controverſy, or battle with ano- 
— | 

A*DVERSE (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to a 

. perſon or matter. 

ADVERSITY (S.) ſorrow, affliction, trouble, 

grief, calamity, miſery, &c. ; 


 ADVE/RTENCE or ADVE'RTENCY (s.) re- 


ard, obſervation, attention, &c. 


' ADVERTISE (V.) to publiſh, to give notice, 


or intelligence of a thing. 
ADVE'RTISEMENT (S.) a publick noticing 
or adviſing of a thing, information, intelli- 


ce. Ge 
ADVICE (S.) counſel ; alſo news, informa- 
tion, notice or account of a thing. 
ADVISABLE (A.) proper or fit to be done. 
ADVISE (V.) to defire or wiſh one to do a 
thing, to give an account or information, to 
ruminate or conſider a thing in one's mind. 
ADVTSEDNESS (S.) conſiderateneſs, delibera- 
tion, acting or doing a thing after every cir- 
cumſtance has been duly examined. 
ADULA'TION (S.) fawning, flattering, hu- 
- mouring. | | 
ADULAYTOR (S.) a fawner, flatterer, hu- 
mourer, pleaſer, or complier with the deſires 
or inclinations of another. | 
ADU'LATORY (A.) flattering, praifing, hu- 
mouring, pleaſing, or complying with that 
which is delightful to another. 
ADñ ULT (A.) ripe, full grown, of a proper 
age to act any thing. 
ADbULTERER (s.) a married man that has 
criminal converſation with one or more-wo- 
men to whom he is not married, | 


ADU'LTERESS or ADU'LTRESS (S.) a mar- 


ried woman who hath criminal coverſation 
with one that is not her huſband. 


ADU'LTERATE or ADU'LTERATED (A.) 
ſpailed, mixed with a baſer ſort, corrupted, 


counterfeited. ä 
ADU'LTERATE (V.) to counterfeit, ſpoil, 

corrupt or mix with ſomething worſe. 
ADULTERA'TION (S.) the counterfeiting, 

ſpoiling; or corrupting things pure, by mix- 


ture, or imitation, whereby the effect is hin- 


dered from being produced, either wholly or 


in part. 

AU TEROUs (A.) an unlawful and crimi- 
nal converſation of married perſons; alſo 
any counterfeit or pretended wares that are 
made or old inſtead of real ones, 


ADULTERY: ($,) is generally underſtood of 


_ Jealouſy, ſuſpected his wife to have committed 


ADU 


the act of whoredom or incontinency in mar. 
ried perſons ; but if one be married, and the 
other fingle, it is called adultery in the mar. 
ried perſon, and fornication in the unmar. 
ries ; in the old Lav Books, tis called adv. 
try, was puniſh'd by the law of Moſes with the 
death of both the man and the woman, why 
were guilty of the crime, Leviticus xx. 10. 
When any man, prompted by the ſpirit of 


adultery, he brought her (ſay the Rabbins) 
firſt before the judges, and ſet forth to them, 
that, having often admoniſhed his wife not to 
be converſant in private with a certain per- 
ſon, ſhe regarded not his admonition ; but 
as ſhe aſſerted her innocency, and would not 
acknowledge her fault, he required that the 

ſhould he ſentenced to drink the waters of 


bitterneſs, that God by this means might dit. MAG m 
cover what ſhe was willing to conceal. The co 
man produced his witneſſes, and had them m 
heard; after which both the man and the he 
woman were carried to Feruſalem, and lut 
brought before the Sanbedrim, which was the all 
ſole judge of ſuch cauſes, The judges of the mi 
Sanbedrim at firſt endeavoured with their WI 
threatenings to confound the woman, and up 
oblige her to confeſs her crime; if ſhe per- thi 
fiſted in denying it, they had her well tired the 
with walking, to fee if any thing could be cri 
got out of her by this means; and if ſhe {till the 
denied the fact, ſhe was led to the eaſtern ret 
gate of the court of Iſracl, and when ſhe was Ra 
ſtripped of the cloaths ſhe wore, and was pe. 
dreſſed in black before a multitude of her the 
own ſex, the prieſt then told her, that if ſhe | bec 
knew herſelf to be innocent of that which Ge 
ſhe was accuſed of, ſhe had nothing to appre- oft 
hend; but that if ſhe was guilty, ſhe might tha 
expect to ſuffer all that the law threatened her ſuf 
with; to which ſhe anſwered, Amen, Aer. wil 
The prieſt wrote the terms of the law upon a pri 
piece of vellum, with ink made particularly to 
for this uſe, without vitriol, that it might | me 
more eaſily be blotted out: The words were, do 
If a ftrange man has not come near you, ard int 
von are not polluted by forſaking the bed of your his 
buſband, theſe bitter wwaters which I bave cur- rats 
fed will not hurt yon; but if you are gone ma 
eftra 1 your B ſband, and bave polluted zz 
your ſel coming near to another man, may chil 
you be accurſed of the Lord, and become an ex- ano 


ample for all bis people; may your thighs rt, 
and your belly feoelttal it bus ad 975 curſed 
waters enter into your belly, and being ſevelled 
therewith, may your thighs putrefy. After this, 
the 7 took a pitcher made of new earth, 
filled it with water out of the brazen baſon, 
which was near the altar of burnt- offerings, 
caſt ſome duſt into it, taken from the pave- 
ment of the temple, mingled ſomething bit- 
ter with it, and having read the curſes above- 
mentioned to the woman, and received her 
anſwer of Amer, he ſcraped es, „or 
' b abu on 


l 
— 


A D 


ſome other bitter drug f 
water. During all this time, another prieſt 
was tearing her cloaths as low as her boſom, 
made her head bare, untied the treſſes of her 
hair, faſtened” her clothes together, which 
were torn after this manner, with a girdle 
| bound under her breaſts, and preſented her 
| with the tenth part of an epba, or about 
three pints of barley-meal, whieh was in a 
frying-pan, without oil or incenſe. The 
other prieſt, who had prepared the waters 
of jealouſy or bitterneſs, gave them to the 
accuſed perſon to drink; which being done, 
he put the pan with the meal in it jnto her 
hand; this was ſtirred before the Lord, and 
| part of it thrown into the fire of the altar. 


4 
ts.” 


incommoding her, increaſed her health, and 
made her more fruitful than ever ; if on the 


e contrary, ſhe was guilty, ſhe grew pale im- | A!DVOCATE (S.) one who pleads the cauſe 
m mediately, and her eyes ſtarted out of her | of another. | 
ie head; and, leſt the temple ſhould be pol- { A!DVOCATESHIP (S.) the office or bufineſs 
d luted by her death, ſhe was carried out with { of an advocate | & 
he all ſpeed, and died inſtantly, with all theigno- } ADVOWEE!' or AVOWEE! (S.) a patron, or 
he minious circumſtances related in the curſes, one who hath a right of preſentation to a 
ir which, as they ſay, had the ſame effect alſo | church, henefice or parſonage, 
nd upon him with whom the woman was faulty, I ADVOW'SON (S.) the right of preſentation 
= tho' he were abſent, and at a diſtance, If of a clergyman to a living or benefice ; and, 
ed the huſband had alſo been guilty of the ſame þ when this right belongs to, or depends upon 
be crime, the bitter waters had no effect upon a manor as an apurtenance thereto, it is cal- 
till the woman tho' ſhe was guilty, Since the | led adwouſon appendant; and when the right 
TN return of the Jews from the captivity, the | of preſentation is abſolute in ſome body or 
vas Rabbins ſay, that the trial of women, ſuſ- | ſociety of men, or ſome fingle perſon, with- 
Vas pected of adultery has been ſuppreſſed for out belonging to a manor, it is called an 
her theſe two reaſons, wiz. firſt, the crime was 88 in groſs. | 
ſhe become common; and ſecondly, - becauſe | ADU'ST (A.) ſcorched, burnt, or parched 
ich God's name ſhould not be liable to be too up; ſo when the blood thro” exceſs of heat, 
Ie often erazed by the waters of bitterneſs, So | having its thinner parts exhaled by ſteams ar 
ght that when any huſband had conceived juſt vapours, and the thicker parts which remain 
her ſuſpicions againſt his wife's fidelity, and had become black and foul, it is then by phyfi- 
ren, witneſſes to depoſe, that they had ſeen her cians ſaid to be daf. | : | 
NA privately with the ſuſpected perſons, contrary | ADU"STIBLE (A.) that may be ſcorched, 
arly to the direction of her huſband, ſhe was im- parched, or burnt, 5 
ght | mediately divorced, and deprived of her | ADU/STION (S.) ſcorching,” parching, drying 
ere, dowry. And Leo of Modena aſſures us, that | up with heat. 
ard in this caſe the huſband' is obliged to diſmiſs | AADYTUM (S.) a ſanctuary; alſo a ſecret or 
your his wife, whether he will or no, and to ſepa- retired place in the Pagan temples, where _ 
th rate from her for ever; after which the wo- oracles were given, and into which none but 
der man is at liberty to marry again, having firſt ] the prieſts were admitted. I 5 
uted ſtzyed four months to ſee whether ſhe is with | ADZE(S.) a ſort of hatchet or chopping knife _ 
may child by her former huſband, before ſhe takes uſed by coopers, ſhipwrights, &c, ſome with 
| EX another, Calmer, The ancient Romans had long handles and ſhort blades, others with 
ret, no formal law againſt adultery ; the emperor ſhort handles and long blades, but both bent 
5 Auguſtus was the firſt who introduced a law like a bow when ſtrung. 2 "AR 
elle to puniſh it, and had the misfortune to ſee AE RIAL. (A.) of, or belonging to the air. 
this, it executed in the perſons of his own chil- | AFA'R (Part.) at a great diſtance. : 
arth, dren. In moſt European countries at this | A'FFABLE (A.) courteous, pleaſant, eaſy to 
aſon, day, it is deemed a private matter, and none be ſpoken to, kind, good natured. HA 
bs, but the huſband allowed to proſecute the | AFFABI'LITY or A'FFABLENESS (S.) kind- 
8 offender ; and tho' the huſband be guilty as] neſs, courteouſneſs, good-humouredneſs, con- 
1 well as the wife, the wife cannot ſue the deſcenſiveneſs, eaſineſs of addreſs. * 
per abend for his fault. Socrares relates, that | AEF ATR (S.) any buſineſs, concern, or mat- 
1 under the emperor Theadgſius, women con- ter to be done. 
fonts ted of adultery were puniſhed by a publick 


nfupcation, © Lycurgus puniſhed the adul- 


If the woman was innocent, ſhe returned 
with her huſband, and the waters inſtead of 
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terer as a parricide z and the Locrians tors 
out his eyes; and in moſt parts of the eaſt he 
- was ſeverely puniſh'd, The Saxons formerly * 
burnt the adultereſs, and erected a gibbet over 
her aſhes, whereon they hanged the adulterer. 
In England, king Edmond puniſhed adultery 
as homicide ; but Canutus ordained the man 
to be baniſhed, and the woman to have her 
noſe and ears cut off, ö 
niſhed this crime by cutting off the offend- 
ing part. In Poland, before Chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſhed, they puniſhed the man by nailing 
him by the teſticles in the publick market- 
Place, laying a razor within his reach, neceſ- 
fitating him either to do juſtice upon himſelf, 
or periſh in that condition, At preſent, the 
laws are more favourable. To divorce, and 
ſirip the adultereſs of her dower, is all her 
puniſhment among us: In the Romiſo coun- 
tries they ſhut. them up in the nunneries. 
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In Spain, they pu- 
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dio defire or incline to, to love or reſpect; 


EY 2 | | 
AFFE'/CTIONATE (A.) very loving, kind or 
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_ alſo to influence or move the paſſions of an- 
other perſon. 
AFFECTA'TION (S.) ſelf-conceitedneſs, a 
particular ſtiff way of behaving. 
AFFE'/CTED (A.) inclined, diſpoſed, Riff, for- 
mal; in Phyfck, any tumour, or other diſ- 
order in the body. | 
AFFE/CTION (S.) love, kindneſs, tender- 
_ neſs, or inclination for a perſon or thing; 
in Philoſophy, ſome property or quality of a 
bod 


tender. 
AFFECTIONS (S.) love, friendſhip, tender- 
neſs for, defire, inclination, paſſion ; in Pi- 


. toſopby, the properties or qualities of any a (A.) abuſive, injurious, rude, 


thing; alſo the paſſions or inclinations of the 

mind, ſuch as love, deſire, &c. 

AFFE'TTO or AFFETTUO#SO (A.) a Muſi- 

cal Term, fignifying that ſuch a ſtrain or air 

ſhould be played or ſung in the tendereſt and 
moſt moving manner. 

AFFFANCE (S.) hope, truſt, or confidence; 
in Law, it is the plighting of troth between 
a man and a woman upon an agreement of 
marriage. 

AFFIDA'VIT (S.) a judicial ſwearing or giv- 
ing witneſs, or bearing teſtimony upon oath 
to any matter or thing before a magiſtrate. 

AFFFNITV (S.) refemblance, or relation of 

one thing to another; alſo kindred by mar- 
riage, ſeveral degrees of which prohibit mar- 
riage, as may be ſeen, Leviticas xviii. 

AFFUYRM (V.) to ſwear, to proteſt, aſſure, a- 
vouch or maintain the truth of a thing ; and 
in Law, it is the confirming a ſentence or 

determination formerly paſſed or agreed to. 

AFFIRMA'TION S.) the poſitive afferting a 
thing; and now by a peculiar application, it 

means the ſolemn oath or declaration of the 
people called Quakers, in a judicial way, 

. Which by act of parliament is indulged them 
" inſtead of taking an oath as other people do, 
which in all matters of right is obligatory, 

but has no force in cauſes criminal, 
AFFVRMATIVE (A.) pertaining to affirma- 
tion, poſitive, peremptory ; in which ſenſe 
it is oppoſed to negative. 

AFFTX (V.) to faſten to, to ſet or poſt up a 
bill to give publick notice. 12. 

AFFLATION S.) a breathing or blowing 

upon; alſo inſpiration. . 

AFFLVICT (V.) to vex, grieve, torment, to 

trouble, caſt down, oppreſs or diſquiet. 

AFFLVCTION (S.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, ca- 
lamity, &c. | 

AFFLUCTIVE (A.) that brings or cauſes grief, 
vexation, &c. 

A'FFLUENCE, A/FFLUENCY or A'FFLU. 
ENTNESS (S.) plenty, riches; abundance. 

A'FFLUENT (A.) ahounding, increafing, plen- 
teous, more than ſufficient. 


A'FFLUX (S.) a gathering together, a flowing | 


| AFFO'RD (v.) to give, to yield, to make al. 
 AFFRA'Y (S.) a diſturbance, noiſe, fight, or 
 AFFRE'SH (Part.) to do a thing anew, or over 
AFFRICA/ NS (.) with the Gardeners, a par. 
AFFRVGHT (V.) to ſurprize, terrify or ſcare, ' 
AFFRO#NT (V.) to abuſe by ſaying or doing 


AFFRO'NT (S.) an injury or abuſe, either by 


| 


AFFU'SION (S.) a pouring over or upon. 
AFO'RE or AFO'REHAND (Part.) a perſon 


AGA 


lowance: 


quarrel between two or more perſons. 


ticular ſort of fine large- headed marigolds, 
to put in fear, 


ſomething prejudicial to a perſon's character, 
&c. on purpoſe to raiſe a perſon's anger or 
reſentment, ; 


. 


word or action. 


diſorderly. 


or thing that is got or done beſore another. 
AFORESATD (Part.) ſomething ſpoken of be. 
fore, and is now again repeated. 

AFT (Part.) that part of a ſhip towards the 
ſtern; the ſame with abaft. | 
AFTER (Part.) later, behind, or beyond, in 
time or order. ö 
A'FTER-BIRTH (S.) in Midwwifry, the fe. 


bor coming to. 


0 

0 
cundine or coats that contain the child in the f 
womb, which comes away ſome ſmall tin: Wn © 
after the child is born, and which is very - 
hazardous, if not taken due care of to bring x 
away whole and intire, | x 


A'ETER-MATH (S.) in H»ſoandry, the latte 4 8 
crop of graſs that grows after a field has been it 
mowed, | . 
AFTERNOON. (S.) is properly that part c 4 

the day that is between the middle of th: 
day, or twelve of the clock, and ſix, when be 
the evening begins. 

A'FTER-PAINS (S.) thoſe uneaſineſſes and + 
pains that women feel in their groin, loinz E 
&c. for ſome days after child- birth. 

A'FTERWARD (part.) ſomething done aſter 3 
or when another is done. | | of 

A*GA (S.) is the title given by the Turks to th mY 

- governor or colonel of the janizaries, and i for 
the deputy-governors of towns ; it ſignif fo 
maſter or lord. yea 

AGAIN (Part.) the repetition of a thing org 705 
more. . hs 

AGAINST (Part.) contrary, or oppoſite t Bow 
ſome other thing or perſon. - ; ot 

AGAPE!/ (S.) this is a Greek word, and fig" Bal 
fies properly friendſpip. The feaſts of chal Chr 
ty, which were in uſe among the Chriſta us 
of the primitive church, were called by the 
name: They were celebrated in memory* A'GE 
the laſt ſupper which Jeſus Chriſt mace wi n 
his apoſtles, hen he inſtituted the hoh i 
chariſt, Theſe feſtivals were kept in ' ver 
church, towards the evening, after the cot VGEN 
mon prayers were. over, and the word bufir 
ſalvation had been heard: When ths # wo 
done, the faithful eat together, with gie his | 


fimpli 


* 9 


AGE . 


fimplicity and union, what every one had 
brought with them; ſo that the rich and 

or were no way diſtinguiſned. After a 
frugal and modeſt ſupper, they partook of 
the euchariſt, and gave each other the kiſs 
of peace: This cuſtom, good and laudable 


and was abuſed. St. Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 21. 
complains, that the rich deſpiſed the poor in 
their aſſemblies, and would not condeſcend 
to eat with them, The Fewvs had certain 
devotional entertainments, which had ſome 
relation to the agape we are ſpeaking of. 


ſeaſts for their family, their friends and re- 
lations; to theſe they invited the prieſts, 
the poor and orphans,” and ſent them por- 
tions of their ſacrifices. 
made in the temple, and before the Lord ; 
and there were certain ſacrifices and firſt- 
fruits appointed hy the law, which were to 
be ſet apart for this purpoſe. -Calmet, 
AGA'/ST (A.) much frighted, ſurprized, or 
diſmayed with fear. 

A'GATE (S.) a lower kind of precious ſtones, 
of which knife-handles and other toys are 
often made: There are many ſort of them, 
as the agate ſardonyx, or ſardonyx, the agate 
onyx, or onyx, the agate calcedony, or calce- 
dony only; alſo the Roman agate and German 
agate; it is ſometimes called achates, gagates, 
or ſhebo : It is ſaid to take its name from a 
river in Sicily, where it is found. 


the whole time of life ; alſo certain periods 
into which chronologers and hiſtorians have 
divided time ſince the creation, which are 
commonly fix : The firſt extends from the 
beginning of the world to the deluge, and 
comprehends 1656 years. The ſecond, from 
the deluge to Abraham's coming into the 
land of promiſe, in 2082, containing 4.26 
years, The third, from Abrabam's entrance 
into the promiſed land, to the deliverance 
of the Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year of 
the world 2523, including 430 years. The 
fourth, from the going out of Egypt to the 
foundation of the temple by Solomon, in the 
year of the world 2992, containing 479 
years. The fifth, from Solomon's laying the, 
foundation of the temple to the Babylonifh 
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aſter, 
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containing 424 years. The ſixth, from the 


* Babyloniſh captivity to the birth of Jeſus 
win Chriſt, which happened in the year of the 
85 0 world 4000, and in the fourth year before 


the vulgar æra, and includes 584 years. 


10") oNcx (s.) the office of doing buſineſs, or 
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it means the money or reward paid for one 
perſon's acting or doing buſineſs for another. 
YGENT (S.) a factor, or perſon who does 

buſineſs for another; a reſident or under- 
ambaſſador that takes care of the affairs of 


* 


Ex 


as it was in its ,original, ſoon degenerated, | 


Upon their great feſtival days they made | 


Theſe repaſts were | 


AGE. (S.) the ſpace of time a perſon has lived, 


captivity, in the year of the world 3416, : 


tranſacting affairs for another; and ſometimes. 


that by which any thing is done or effected, 
is called the agent; in Divinity, the diſpute 
runs very high, whether a man is an agent 
or patient, that is, whether he is capable of 
doing, or refuſing any particular act, and 
thereby make himſelf accountable, or not, 
at the day of judgment, for what is done 
- in this lite. ri 
AGGLUTINATE (V.) to glue or ſtick one 
thing to another; alſo to thicken the natu- 
ral fluids or moiſture of the body, in order 
to render it more nutrimentive. 
AGGRANDVZE (V.) to heap honours upon 
a perſon, to enlarge upon his qualifications 
or fortune, to promote, raiſe, or advance 
to great honour. _. | 
A'GGRAVATE (V.) to heighten or enlarge 
a ſmall fault into a great one, to provoke 
a perfon to anger by ill uſage. | ? . 
AGGRAVA'TION': (S.) provoking, enlarg- 
ing, ſtirring up to anger. 925 | 
AGGREGA'TE (V.) to collect or gather o- 
gether many particulars into one heap or 
total ſum. 5 
A'GGREGATE (S.) the total, or whole 
maſs of many particulars added or col- 
lected together. | — 
AGGREGATION (S.) a gathering, adding, 
or collecting many things together into one 
heap, total, or ſum. | | 
AGGRE'SS (V.) to aſſault firſt, or to begin 
a quarrel, 2s 
AGGRESSION (S.) the act of firſt aſſaulting 
or ſetting upon a perſon, the beginning of a 
quarrel. | 
AGGRE'SSOR (S.) the perſon who firſt be- 
gins a quarrel, either by ill language, of- 
fenſive hehaviour, or blows. 
AGGRIEVANCE (S.) wrong, injury, . af- 
fliction, or trouble. | 
AGGRIE'VE (V.) to afflit, trouble, wrong, 
or injure. ; | 
A'GILE (A.) nimble, ſwiſt, dextrous, quick, 
briſk, lively, c. 


 AGULITY or A'GILNESS (S.) activity, ſwiſt- 


neſs, dexterity, livelineſs, &c. 
ACTO (S.) a term in Merchandize, uſed par- 
ticularly where there are banks, that circu- 
late foreign bills; and is the ſame with pre- 
mio or reward, being the difference between 
the current money, and ſuch bills or ſtoek 
in that bank, which in Holland, Venice, &c. 
is ſometimes 2, 3, 4z Or 5 per Cent, ad- 
vance in favour of the bank. . 

A'GITABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
moved, diſturbed, fretted, or fermented. 

A/GITATE (V.) to move, ſtir up, excite 3 
to vex, fret, or teaze. 

AGITA'TION (S.) a ſtirring? ſhaking, tume 
bling, or tofling ; alſo particularly applied to 
the enthuſiaſtick diſtortions of the voice and 

body, uſed bythe people called French prophets. 

"AGITA'TOR (S.) a promoter or ftirrer up of 
a matter or buſineſs, an incendiary, one who 


lis prince at a foreign court ; in Philoſophy, | 


ſtirs up the coals of contention, a manager 
C2 e | of 
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AIR 

© of a buſineſs or affair; ſo thoſe perfons who, 
in the time of the civil wars in 1647, were 

choſe out of every regiment of the parlia- 
ment's army, to fit in council, and manage 
affairs, were called agitators. 


A'GNAIL (S.) the ſoreneſs that ariſes from | 


the ſtripping up of the fleſh in thin ſlices at 

: the bottom and corners of the nails. 
AGNA'TION (S.) in the Civil Lao, is that 

tie or bond of relation, that is between the 

male deſcendants of the ſame father. 

AGO! (part.) ſpoken of ſomething that has 
been done ſome time. 


 A'GONY (S.) violent pain, the pangs of | 
death; alſo an extraordinary affliction or | 


diſturbance of the mind, by which it feels 


the pain of fear, fright, amazement or terror. | 


AGREE (V.) to yield or conſent to, to allow, 
to compoſe a difference, to bargain. 

AGREEABLE (A.) pleaſant, ſuitable, con- 
deſcenſive, beautiful, charming. 


' AGREEABLENESS (s.) pleaſantneſs, ſuita- | 


bleneſs, | 

AGREEMENT (S.) the being of the fame 

mind, judgment, or opinion; a ſettling the 

conditions of a contract or bargain, a recon- 
Sling diſputes, or arbitrating differences. 


-A'GRICULTURE-{(S.) huſbandry, the art of | 


manuring, plowing, ſowing, and improving 
land to the beſt advantage. 
AGROUND (A.) not capable of ſtirring, 
ſhipwreck' d, non-pluſs*'d, quite overcome. 
A GUE (S.) a diſcaſe that afflicts the patient 
by involuntary ſhaking, preceding which 
he is taken with a violent coldneſs or chill- 
neſs: There are many varieties or ſpecies of 
it, and as many pretended ſpecificks for its 
cure; it is properly an intermitting fever. 

A*GUISH (A.) of or belonging to an ague, 
cold, chilly, or ſhivering. 


AH{(Part.) a ſudden expreſſion of ſorrow or pity. 


AID (S.) help, affiſtance, comfort, ſupport, or 


relief; in Law, a tax or ſubſidy; alſo an 


officer called an azd de camp. 

Alb (V.) to help, ſuccour, affiſt, relieve. 

AIL (V.) to be fick, or out of order. 

AlL or AFLMENT (S.) a diſorder, or ſlight 
indiſpoſition of body. s 

AIM (S.) the mark or point to which a per- 

_ fon directs his diſcourſe or actions, the de- 


ſign a perſon has formed in his mind, and | 


ſtrives to accompliſh. 5 
AIM (V.) to direct or ſhoot at, to bend all 
one's power or capacity to do a certain 
matter or thing. | 
AIR (S.) a Maſical Term, fignifying the gene- 
ral bent or inclination of the compoſition ; 
alſo a particular tune played alone, without 
either a baſs or any other part to accompany 
it; alſo the way of behaving one's ſelf in 


converſation is called a clowwniſh or genteel 


air according as the perſon behaves agreea- 


bly or otherwiſe.” In Philoſophy, air is that 
fluid in which we move and breathe; and 
without which we cannot ſubſiſt; ſome of 


4 


| ſed near the ſides. If the diſtance of the par. 


than it was beſore, the mercury in the gaze 


and put into a ſtate of repulſion, the vapor 
is lighter than air; for which reaſon wat. 


to the preſſure of a column of mer 


inches. A cubick inch of mercury V 


its properties are, that the particles of which 
it conſiſts, give way to every ſmall impreſ. 
fion, and move freely among one another; 
and thereby is known to be a fluid. So that 
whatever force preſſes upon arr, preſſes in all 
manner of directions at the ſame time; and 
as the preſſure increaſes, ſo does its denſity ; 
and as the preſſure decreaſes, it expands itſelſ. 
The force that compreſſes common air, is the 
weight of the atmoſphere, and its ſpring is 
equal to that weight; for they always balance 
each other, and produce equal effects. Expe. 
rience ſhews us, that the denſity of the «- 
is proportional to the force that compreſſe; 
it; and conſequently the air confiſts of par. 
ticles repelling each other with a force reci. 
procally proportional to their diſtance The 
repellent force of each particle of air termi. 
nates on the neareſt particles, otherwiſe the 
air contained in any veſſel would be conden. 


ticles of air in the receiver of an air-pump 
be only ſeven times greater after exhauſting, 


will riſe within leſs than one eighth of an 
inch of its utmoſt height, according to the 
preſent weight of the atmoſphere ; for the 
ſpring of the air is as the cube of the di. 
tance of its particles; therefore the ſpring 
before exhauſting is to the fpring after ex- 
hauſting, as 1 to 243. The repulſive virtue 
of the particles of the air is not to be over- 
come, and changed into attraction, by any 
known force whatever ; therefore it is cor. 
cluded the particles of air are produced from 
metals, or ſuch like hard and ponderous ſub. 
ſtances: Wherefore, when water is changed 
into vapour, by having its parts ſeparated, 


vapours float in the air, and are raiſed u 
to a conſiderable height in the atmoſphere, 
where its weight, and conſequently its pre. 
ſure and denſity, is leſs than near the ſurfac 
of the earth. Hence it follows, that a moit 
atmoſphere is heavier than a dry and cler 
atmoſphere, ceteris paribus, by ſo much 3 
the quantity of ſuſpended vapours in the fir 
caſe exceeds the quantity of ſuſpended u 
pours in the ſecond, Moiſt vapours leſſe 
the elaſticity of the air, becauſe the force of 
repulſion in the particles of watry vapour! 
leſs than in the particles of air; therefore, 
there be two columns of atmoſphere of t 
ſame diameter and weight, that which co 
tains the moſt watry vaporr, is ſpecific 
heavier than the other, and conſequen! 
ſhorter. The preſſure of the atmoſpit 
upon every ſquare inch of ſpace, at or 9 
the ſurface of the earth is about 15 pow 
avoirdupoiſe weight; for the preſſure ol 
atmoſphere upon every ſquare inch is e 


whoſe baſe is a ſquare inch, and altitude 


AIR 


r fomething more than 8 ounces avoĩrdupoĩce; 
4 ſo that 30 cubick inches will weigh 15 

. pounds. If the air was a compreſſed fluid, 
11 the height of the atmoſphere would be 29040 
od feet, or ſomething more than 5 miles, reck- 
03 oning 5280 feet to a mile, according to our 


Engliſh ftandard ; for the preſſure of one 
inch altitude in water is equal to the preſſure 
of $50 inches altitude in air ; and the preſ- 
ſure of one inch altitude in quickfilver is 
equal to the preſſure of 134 inches altitude 


a N = 
* of water; therefore the preſſure of one inch 
efſes altitude of quickſilver is equal to the preſſure 


of 11616 inches altitude of air ; and the 
preſſure of 30 inches altitude of quickſilver 
is equal to the preſſure of 348480 inches, 
or 29040 feet of altitude of air: But the 


ermi- 

ſe the atmoſphere muſt extend to a much greater 
aden · | height than 5 miles, as the air is an elaſtick 
> par- fluid, and expands itſelf at all altitudes, in 


proportion as the preſſure of the incumbent 
rt of the atmoſphere decreaſes. Dr. Halley 
firſt found out and demonſtrated, that if al- 


2 titudes in the atmoſphere are taken in arith- 
to the metical proportion increaſing, the denſities 
or the of the air, and conſequently the heights of 
he dif the mercury ſuſpended in a tube, ſhall be in 


geometrical proportion decreafing ; and from 


height of the mercury at any affigned height 
in the air; and e contra, having the height 


of the mercury given to find the height in 
the air. 


is col Ik the logarithm of any number 
ed from leſs than 30 be ſubſtracted from the loga- 
ous fub- rithm of zo, and the difference be multi- 
changed plied by 58709, the product will give the 
: parated height in the air, expreſſed in feet; and the 
e vapou aſſumed number leſs than 30 ſhall be the 
on wan orreſpondent height of the mercury, ex- 
raiſed Wy preſſed in inches, Hence the following table 
noſpher ll ** eaſily made. 
11 hs ja T_ : 
urfact ; . 

un a moiſt heights 14 — 16 degrees of the 
and cliex n the 21 64 air's expan- 
„ much 2 ar, 28 — 256 fion. | 


in the fil 22 
ended * a e 

leſſa , | 
B 8 The height of the mercury, anſwering to 


each of thoſe heights in the air, is found by 


ouns! 1 
eee dividing 30 inches by the degrees of the air's 
Le of f expanſion : Wherefore, at the height of 42 
which c miles in the air, the height of the mercury | 


would be little more than the hundredth part 
of an inch Puy de Domme is a mountain 
near Clermont in France, at the top of which 
the mercury ſhall ſtand at about 27 inches, 


; ſpecific 
;onſequell 
atmoſpbe 


| r Is > 

. I ben it ſtands at 3e inches at the hottom 
, 1 ar the mountain; therefore the perpendicular 
inch is e eight of that mountain is about 2686 feet, 


or ſomething more than half a mile. All 
ommon air is impregnated with a certain 
nying ſpirit, which is abſolutely neceſſary 
dthe preſervation and continuance of animal 


ot mer 
id altitude 


rcur) d 


thence he ſhewed how to determine the 


* — 


AIR 


life, Every time the air paſſes out of the - 


lungs of an animal, part of the vivifying 


ſpirit is either deſtroyed or left behind; for 
an animal dies as well for want of freſb air, 
as for want of air. 
a gallon. of common air is ſufficient for one 
man about the ſpace of one minute. The 
ſpirit is inflammable, or of a nature proper 


to feed fire, and capable of being burnt and 


conſumed thereby ; for this ſpirit is actually 
deſtroyed by making the air paſs through the 
fire, which air ſo burnt. will deaden red- hot 
coals, and extinguiſh flame. Air that has 
loſt the vivifying ſpirit, may be called a 
damp ; not becauſe it is filled with humid or 


moiſt vapour, but becauſe it deadens fire, . 


extinguiſhes flame, and deftroys life. The 
contrivance of warming a room, by ſupply- 
ing it with air heated by paſſing through the 
fire, or a red-hot tube, ought to be rejected 
as dangerous, becauſe it fills the room with 
an unwholſome damp, inſtead of freſh air ; 


and therefore in ſmall and cloſe rooms it may 


prove mortal, unleſs there be a ſpeedy ad- 
miſſion of healthful ſpirituous air. The e- 
laſticity of a damp is equal to the elaſticity 
of common ai,; for the ſpring of the artifi- 
cial damp in the receiver is equal to the 
weight of the atmoſphere. Air may be 
changed into a damp, not only by paſſing 
thro* the fire, or thro? the lungs of an ani- 
mal, but alſo by corruption and putrefaction 
of the vivifying ſpirit ; as in the hold of 2 
ſhip, or in oil-ciſterns, after they have been 
emptied for ſome time. The ſenſible quali- 
ties of things putrefied are different from the 
ſenſible qualities, which they had before pu- 
trefaction, and affect the bodies of animals 
in a different manner; wherefore, during 
the time that the vivifying ſpirit of the a1 
is putrefying, it may reaſonably be conceived 
to undergo ſuch changes, as may quite alter 
its nature, and endue it with malignant and 
poifonous qualities of divers kinds and de- 
grees, till the putrefaction is finiſhed, and the 
ſpirit intirely deſtroyed and diſſipated, as if 
it had paſſed thro” the fire. If a-confiderable 
part of the vivifying ſpirit of the air in any 
country begins to putrefy, the inhabitants of 
that country will be ſubject to an epidemical 
diſeaſe, which ſhall continue for a certain 
period, till the putrefaction is quite finiſhed. 
If, as the putrefying ſpirit occafions the diſ- 
eaſe, ſo the diſeaſed body contributes to- 
wards putrefying the ſpirit of the circumam- 
bient air, then the diſtemper ſhall not only 
be epidemical, but peſtilential and conta- 
Sious. If the vivifying ſpirit of the air be 
a nitrous ſalt, as is commonly believed, Sir 
Iſaac Newton, in the 31ft query at the end 


of his opticks, deſcribes the manner of its 


putrefaction. 

AIR (V.) to take out of any cloſe confinement, 
and bring a perſon or thing into the open air; 
alſo to dry up the dampneſs that may be in a 

3 room 


The vivirying ſpirit in 
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ALB 
room, upon linen, or other clothes, &c, by 
the'warmth of the ſun, a fire, &c, 

- APRINESS (S.) briſknefs, livelineſs, dexterity, 
activity, gaiety, &c. 5 

AR (S.) the neſt of a bird of prey. 

- AVRY (A.) lively, briſk; alſo that has no ſo- 

© Jidity, or that is very light. 

AKE or ACH (V.) to be very pai 


eaſy. 8 
AL, 8 Arabick particle, ſet before words to 
give them a peculiar emphaſis or firong 
meaning, and fignifies exce/lent, noble, or æwor- 
"thy, as alchymiſt, algebra, Sc. which ſee. 
A!'LABASTER (S.) a white ſtone, ſomewhat 
like marble, but not veined, ſofter, and not 
brittle, fo that it is capable of being wrought 
into any form: Formerly all veſſels to put 
liquor and perfumes in, had the general 


nful or un- 


name of alabaſter, of whatever matter they 
Some old authors are of opi- 


were made, 
nion, that the box that contained the oint- 
ment that Mary the fiſter of Lazarus poured 
on the head of jeſus Chriſt, was made of 
glaſs ; ſome affirm that the name of alabaſter 
denotes the form rather than the matter. 
ALA'CRITY (s.) chearfulneſs, briſkneſs, live- 
lineſs; likewiſe pleaſure and content. 
ALAMT RE (S.) in Miſict, the loweſt note 
but one in the three ſeptenaries of the ſcale 
of muſick or gamut. 
ALAMO'DE (S.) a particular fort of filk worn 
by women, commonly black; alſo after the 


mode, or according to the faſhion now in ufe. | 


ALARM or ALA'RUM (S.) the noiſe made 
by a drum, trumpet, or voice, in a ſudden 
and haſty manner, to ſignify that preparation 

© muſt be made againſt the invaſion of an ene- 
my, who has in a manner come upon us by 
ſurprize, or unexpectedly; alſo a particular 
ſort of clock, that may be ſet ſo as to diſ- 
charge a weight hanging to a line, and. 
thereby ringing a bell with a ſtrong noiſe, 
on purpoſe to awake perſons at any particu- 
© © lar haur of the night. f 

ALARM (V.) to make a 
haſtily y al 
r | 


ſudden noiſe, te call 


AL. Als (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion of grief or | 


ſurprize, ſignifying pity or condolence. 
ALA (S.) in Hunting, is the putting freſh 
dogs into the cry. $A oy | 
St. A'LBANS (S.) a market-town 
pire, about 20 milies diſtant from London, 
was formerly a very noted place, taking its 
name from ene Alban, who was the firſt 
Engliſþ martyr for the Chriſtian religion. 
Edward VI. incorporated this town by his 
charter, by the name of a mayor and ten 


burgeſſes, a ſteward and chamberlain, who | 


ſhould have perpetual ſucceſſion, with power 
to chuſe two burgeſſes to repreſent them in 
parliament, and determined that the mayor 
and fteward only ſhould have power to act 
as juſtices of the peace, and that the mayor 


p 


| 
1 


ſo to affiight, ſurprize, or put in . 8 


in Reriford- | 


and burgetigs ſhould hold 2 court of record 


: 


beſore the ſteward weekly on Wedneſdays 
. that they ſhould have a goal, and two mar. 
kets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday, and 
three fairs annually, on Michaelmas-day, the 
2d of February, and 27th of June, called St. 
Aiban*s-day. This borough is a liberty, and 
hath a peculiar power in itſelf relating to both 
_ eccleſiaſtical and civil affairs. There are in 
the town four wards, each of which have 2 
conſtable and two church-wardens, though 
there are but three churches in the town, 
ALBEIT (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion, ſignify. 
ing a ſuppoſal or conceſſion, that ſomething 
might have been as was aſſerted. 
ALBION S.) the ancient name of this iſland, 
now called England. f 
ALCA DE or AL CAT DE (S.) a name given in 
Barbary, to him that is intruſted with the 
- adminiſtration of juſtice and the guard of the 
city: He is the abſolute judge both in civil 
and criminal matters, and all forfeitures be. 
long to himſelf ; but he cannot condemn the 
guilty to any other puniſhment but death, 
A'LCAHOL or A/LCOOL (S.) in the Chymift 
| Language, is the ny or refined ſubſtance of 
any thing ſeparated from the more groſs part, 
hut particularly ſome fine 
rectified ſpirit, | 
ALCAHO'LIZE (V.) to ſeparate chymical), 
_ the pure from the groſſer part of any thing, 
whether dry or liquid, | 
ALCALIZA'TION or ALKALIZA/TION 8.) 
the impregnating a liquor with alcaline alt, 
in order to fit it the better for diſtillation, or 
\ make it a proper menſiruum for diffolvirg 
other matters in it. 
A'LCHYMY (S.) a name given to the art 
purifying metals, and changing the leſs perſet 
into gold and filver ; and to the extracting of 
the ſpirits of minerals and plants. fol. 
lowers of this art pretend that Aug 
it Enoch, and that from him it 
Moſes and others; ſome are (gulf 
alledge Solamon's ſong to "to this ſub- 
ject, and to be the epituMmium of the fun 
and moon. Pliny ſays, the emperor Caligil 
© was the firſt who prepared natural arſenich, 
in-order to make gold of it, but left it off be- 
cauſe the charge exceeded the profit: Othen 
ſay, the Egyptians had this myſtery, which 
if true, how could it have been loſt ? The 
Arabians are. ſaid to have invented this mi. 
ſerious art, wherein they were followed by 
Ramond Lullius, Paraceiſus, and others, wid 
never found any thing elſe but aſhes in the] 
furnaces ; ſo that Kercher obſerves judicioull; 
that the quadrature of the circle, perpetul 
motion, inextinguiſhable lamp, and philoſo 
pher's ſtone, have cracked the wits of pi 
loſophers and mathematicians for a long tim 
without any effect. 
A'LCORAN (S.) the book of the Mahometn 
law: Mabomet compoſed it by the help 
Batiras a Jacobin, and Sergius a Neſtori 


monk, with the aſſiſtance of ſome Js 
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The book is divided into four parts, and } the bleſſed are fed with the moſt rare and de- 
each of them into chapters, which have ridi- licous meſſes ; that they marry women who 
culous titles, as the chapter of the cow, of | are always virgins, &c. Upon the whole, 

| the emmet, of the ſpider, and of the fly: It they accommodate their heaven to the moſt 

is compoſed in Arabian verſe, of a very good ſenſual and- brutiſh appetite; They further 

* ile, but in ſo irregular a method, that it is ſay, that their wives which they have in 
a continued piece of confuſion ; the author | this world do not enter paradiſe, but behold 

ſpeaks ſometimes in his own name, and | the happineſs of their huſbands at a diſtance. 

ſometimes (as he pretends) in God's, and at They fay, hell confiſts in pains, that ſhall 


other times in the name of the faithful. Moſt have an end by the bounty of Mabomet, who 
of the principles are the ſame with thoſe of | is to waſh the damned in a'fountain, that 
Arius, Neftortus, Sabellius, and other here- they may eat the remainders of a feaſt which 


farchs. Sometimes he makes uſe of ſcrip- ſhall he made to the bleſſed. They ſay, that 
ture hiſtories, which he falſifies, and adds after death two black angels come to the 
| many fables to thoſe of the patriarchs, Chriſt, tomb, and reſtoring the ſou] to the body of 
and John the Baptiſt, This book is in ſuch the deceaſed, aſk it, it hath carefully ob. 
veneration among the infidels, that *tis death ſerved the law ? If the dead anfwer yes, the 
| for a Few or a Chriſtian to touch it, ani for tranſgreſſing members give him the he, if 
a muſſelman, as they call their true believers, it be not true, and upbraid him with his 


if he touch it with unwaſhen hands. They crime; whereupon one of theſe black ſpirits 
ſay, that God ſent it to Mahomet by the an- knocks him on the head with a hammer, 
| gel Gabriel, writ on parchment made of that which drives him ſeven fathom into the 
ram's ſkin, Abra bam ſacrificed inſtead | earth, where they torment him a long time; 


of his ſon 1/a its doctrine, they ſay, and on the contrary, the corpſe of thoſe who 

that it is as ancient e firſt prophets, fince are innocent, are preſerved by two white an- 

God chaſtized Adam Mhildren; that Noab gels to the day of judgment. This book ſays 

repaired what the firſt had Joſt ; that Abra- the earth was created in two days; that it 

ham ſucceeded the fecond, Foſeph the third, is ſuſtained by an ox, which is beneath it, f 
and Moſes the fourtli; that. Cbriſt eftabliſhed | ſtanding on a white ſtone, with his head to b 
and Mabomet confirmed it. Our Saviour is the eaſt, and tail to the weſt, having 40 ; 
therein called the Word, the Soul and Strength | horns, and as many teeth betwixt each horn: 
of God, They admit prayers for the dead, The ſpace would take a man up a thouſand = 
and purgatory ; they believe that the puniſh- } years to walk continually. - The foundations 
ment of the damned will ceaſe, that the de- of their law are, 1. Predeſtination, believing 
vils mall be converted by the Alcoran. They that all things are fo in eternal ideas, that it 
ſay that the ſoul is a part of God, maintain is impoſſible (o prevent the. effects. 2. That: 
freedom of will and deſtiny : They ſay, there their religion is to be planted without mira- 
are ſeven paradiſes, all of which Mahomer cles, difpute, or contradiction; and that the 


viewed on a creature called Alborack, higyer } - oppoſers are to be cut off without any other 
t 


- 


han an aſs, and leſs than a mule ; the firſt, form of proceſs ; and that the muſſelmans, 5 
. is of fine filver, the ſecond gold, who kill unbelievers, deſerve paradiſe. In a 3 
theMhird precious ſtones, where there is an ſhort time after Mabomet's death, above two. oi 
angel, betwixt whoſe two hands 1s 70,000 hundred different comments upon this book al 
days journey, and that is always reading ; | were publiſhed ; whereupon Mohawia, ca- 5 
the fourth is of emerald, the fifth cryſtal, | . lyph of Babylas, ſummoned an aſſembly at 
the fixth the colour of fire, and the ſeventh Dama ſcus, to reconcile ſo many diſcording 4 

arſenic a delicious garden, watered with- fountains, | opinions; but finding it impoſſible, he choſe- " 

+ off be- and rivers of milk, honey, and wine, with fix of the moſt learned Mahometans out of 1 

: Othen divers ſorts of trees always green, and ap- the aſſembly, and ſhut them up apart, with : 

which ples whoſe kernels are changed into girls, a command to write what they thought beſt, 

fl > The ſo handſome and ſweet, that if one of them and moſt agreeable to their judgment; which 

this my: ſhouid ſpit in the ſea, the waters thereot | being done, theſe fix books, called the Alcorow 

owed by would be bitter no more. This paradiſe, they to this day, were compiled and kept, and all 

ers, wh) ſay, is guarded by angels, one of which has | the reſt were caſt into the river, with ſevere 

s in thell a cow's head, with 40,000 knots in his and ftri& prohibitions neither to ſpeak, teach 

dicioully horns, and that it is 40 days Journey from or act any thing contrary to what was con- 

erpetul one knot to the other; others with 70 tained in thoſe fix booxs : Notwithſtanding 

J philoſs mouths, and every mouth 70 tongues, and which, there are four different ſects; the firſt 

s of pil that each tongue praiſes God 0 times a day | and moſt ſuperſtitious, formed by Rabbi Me- 

ong tim in 70 different idioms. Before the throne of lich, is embraced by the Moors and Arabi 
God there are 14 wax candles lighted, which ans; the ſecond, commonly called the Zne- iN 

ahometil contain co years journey from one end to the nian, according to the tradition of Haly, * 

e help other 3 that all the apartments of heaven are which is the moſt rational, is followed by the. 

Neſtoril garniſhed with whatever may be conceived Perſians ; the third is that of Omar, and the. 


me a moſt pornpous, rich, and magniticent; that looteſt, 8 1 by the Turks ; the GO 5 
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ALD 


det up by Odmer, which is the moſt ſottiſh, | 


is jdolized by the Tartars. 


ALCO'VE S.) a particular or retired part of a 


room or chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade or 
other ornament, for a particular purpoſe, as 

of containing a bed of ſtate, &c. alſo ſmall 
open ſurmer-houſes or ſeats in gardens, 

with a circular dome or covering, are of- 
tentimes fo called. 4 
ALDBO ROUGH (S.) a market-town in S: f. 
folk, 76 computed, and 88 meaſured miles 


from London, both ſtrongly and pleaſantly. 


- fituated in the valley of Slaugbden, having 


the ſea on the eaſt, and the river Ald on the | 


welt : It hath three ſtreets on a row, and is 
a commodious harbour for ſeamen and fiſher- 
men; upon which account it is fully inha- 


"bites by theſe ſort of people. It is a town. 


corporate, governed by two bailiffs, ten ca- 
pital burgeſſes, and 24 inferior officers ; it 
ſends two burgeſſes to parliament ; it has a 

market weekly on Saturdays, and a fair an- 

nually on the 26th of April. 5 
ALDEBA'RAN (S.) among the Aftronomers, is 
the name of one of the fixed ſtars called 
royal, in the fourth degree of Gemini, of the 
fame nature with Mars, and which the aſ- 
trologers ſay threatens death or danger, be- 
ing in the aſcendant with the luminaries, or 
with Mars or Saturn. 

'LDER (A 


- monly in bogs or watery grounds. 


 A'LDERMAN (s.) the ſecond degree of nobi- 


lity among the Anglo-Saxons, and now the ſe- 
cond degree in cities or corporations ; the may- 
or being the head, the ald men next, and the 
common council the third or loweſt degree. 


ALDERMAN (S.) this word is derived from | 


the Saxon word ea/dorman, that is, a ſenior, 
or alderman, which by degrees came to ſtand 
for perſons of the greateſt diſtinRion, becauſe 
ſuch were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt of- 


_ 'fices, being thoſe whoſe lang experience ren- 


dered them moſt capable, and whoſe birth 
and fortunes made them moſt conſpicuous ; 
and as they were generally intruſted with the 


government of the counties, inſtead of ſay- 


ing the governor, it was ſaid the ea/dorman 
of ſuch a county ; and by degrees this word 


came to fignify the governor of a county or 


city, While the heptarchy laſted, theſe offi- 
cers were only during the king's pleaſure ; at 
luaſt they became during life, at leaſt for the 
- moſt part. After the Danes were ſettled in 
England, the title of ealdorman was changed 
into that of ear!, and the Normans introduced 
that of count, which, tho? different in its ori- 
Sinal fignification, meant however the ſame 
dignity. There were ſeveral forts of caldor- 
mes; ſome were properly only governors of 
a province or county; others were owners 
of their province, holding it as a fee of the 
crown ; ſc that it was always conſidered as 
© - parcel of the tate, Theſe caldurmen or earls 


an old Saxon word ſignifying 
Hen or chief ; alſo a tree that grows com- 
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ALE 


were honoured with the titles of eu, ju}. 
reguli, princeps, patricit, and ſometimes rex. 
Thoſe who were only governors, had the ti. 
tle of ealdormen of ſuch a county, expreſſed 
ſometimes in Latin by the term conſul, The 
firſt adminiſtered juſtice in their own name, 
and appropriated to their own uſe all the 
profits and revenues of their reſpeQive coun. 
ties: The laſt adminiſtred juſtice in the 
king's name, and bad only ſome part of the 
profits affigned them: A third fort of call. 
men were thoſe, who upon account of their 
high birth bore the title without any autho. 
rity, out of which rank the governors were 
commonly choſe, There were alſo inferior 
ealdormen in cities and boroughs, who were 
only ſubordinate magiſtrates, who adminiſ. 
ter d juſtice in the king's name, and were de. 
pendent on the great caldormen or earls, which 
by the name of a/derman till continues a. 
mong us to thoſe inferior officers, whilſt the 
others are called earls only. The office of 
ealdorman was wholly civil, and had nothing 
to do either with militrary or eccleſiaſtical i 
affairs, "What power each of them had, i 
not eaſy to determine; but they were all 
obliged to be qualified with ſome knowledge 
in the law, their bufineſs being to try cauſes, 
and to take up controverſies according to their 
ſeveral commiſſions. In the Saxon Times, the 
biſhop and the ea/dorman fat together in the 
court to try cauſes, the one proceeding by the 
canons, and the other by the common law, 
Part of the alder man's juriſdiction was to en. 
amine the arms, and raiſe the militia within 
ſuch a diſtrict, in order to ſuppreſs a riot, 
and execute the ſentence of a court of juſtice, 
He had likewiſe the cognizance of houſe 
breaking, robbing, &c, Nor was it lawfdl 
for any perſon to remove from one place to 
another without a certificate from the alda. 
man, Now at this time aldermen are affoc- 
ates to the mayor or civil magiſtrate of moſt 
of our municipal or corporate cities or town, 
who form a kind of council, and regulite 
matters relating to the policy of the place: 
Sometimes they alfo take cognizance of civi 
and criminal matters, but very rarely, an 
in particular caſes, Their number is not | 
mited, being in ſome places 6, and oth" 
26, out of which are annually choſe ti 
mayors or chief magiſtrates, who at the i 
piration of their mayoralty devolve again itt 
aldermen, The 26 aldermen of London preſit 
over the 26 wards of the city, and wht 
any of them die, the wardmote return tw, 
out of which the lord mayor and a/derr 
chuſe one. Heretofore only the aldermen wil 
had been lord mayors, and the three eld 
who had not yet arrived to that dignity, wi 
Juſtices of the peace; but now they are 
equally inveſted with that honour, 
ALE (S.) all drink or liquor made of mat 
but fince brewing is become ſo great a trat 
the milder or ſoſter ſort is called ale, ws - 
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| harſher beer. 
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— the magiſtrates of the city of London to look 
© ti after the meaſures of pots uſed in ale- houſes. 
fled ALE CTO (S.) in the Heathen Mythology, was | 
The one of the furies of hell, &c. f 
ume, ALECTRY/OMANCY (S.) an ancient fort of 
| the divination, whereby ſome pretended to fore- 
Oun- tel future events; which was performed by 
the ſuperſtitiouſly preparing a cock by ſome ma- 
f the gical incantations, &c. and then fifting duft 
22 or fine ſand upon ſome plane, and writing 


the alphabet thereon, and then ſprinkling 
barley or other grain thereon, from whence 
the cock pecking what he thought proper, 
thoſe letters from whence he had taken the 
grains being collected, were made into a 
ſentence, from whence the event was pre- 
tended to be known, | 
 ALE-DRA'PER (S.) one that ſells or retails 
ale in a publick houſe, commonly called a 
publican or ale- houſe- keeper. 


were 
ferior 

were 
miniſ. 
re de. 
which 
les 3. 
Iſt the 


ce of A'LEGAR (S.) ale grown four, or too ſtale to 
othing drink, and is uſed by the makers of white 
iaſticl lead, dyers, &c. inſtead of vinegar. 

nad, is A'LE-HOUSE' (S.) a houſe, office, or ſhop, 
ere al where ſtrong drink is retailed to ſuch per- 
wledye ſons as want to drink it. - 


ALEMBECK (S.) a chymiſt's ſtill, made in 

the ſhape of an helmet, with a beak or noſe 

towards the bottom, by which the vapours 

deſcend. | 

ALERT (S.) briſk, lively, active, as it were 
upon the wing. | 

ALE'SBURY, AYLE'SBURY or AV/LSBURY 


cauſes, 
to their 
nes, the 
in the 
by the 
In law, 
s to ex. 
within 
a riot, 
juſtice, 
| houſe- 
> lawful 
place to 
e alder 


Buckinghamſhire, (ſeated on a part of the 
river Tame, in the eaſt end of a fruitful vale of 
the fame name. In Milliam the Conqueror's 
time it was a manor royal, which he be- 
ſtowed upon his favourites, to hold of him 
by this tenure, viz. that they ſhould find 


e affoc- litter or ſtraw for the king's bed and cham- 
of molt bers whenever he ſhould come that way, and 
r towns, provide him three eels in winter, and three 


regulat green geeſe in ſummer, beſides herbs for his 
> place: chamber; and this they were to do 7hrice a 
e of ci year, if the king came ſo often thither. At 
ely, and preſent the town conſiſts of ſeveral large 


ſtreets, and the market-houſe, Which is a 
handſome building, ſtands in a kind of 


is not l- 
id othenl 


hoſe tit ſquare. It has a very convenient town-houſe, 
t the e. where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are annually 


gain int) held; it is 34 computed, and 44 meaſured 
n preſide 
nd whit 
urn two, 


| aldermi! 


well ſtored with all manner of proviſions, is 
kept on Saturdays, and its principal fairs are 
held on the 2cth of March and Palm-Monday, 


men wbt It is a borough- town. whoſe chief officer is 
ee eldel a conſtable, put in by the lord of the manor, 
nity, We or choſe by the inhabitants, and confirmed by 
ey are him ; it ſends two members to parliament, 


EXA NDRINE (A.) in Poetry, a metre 


of mati that conſiſts of two ſyllables more than a 

it a trat common heroick. 5 

e, and E XIPHARMICK (A.) remedies of ſuch 
All- a nature as are fitted to expel poiſon, 


\ 


ALE-CO'NNER (S.) an officer appointed by 


(S.) the largeſt and beſt market-town in 


miles from Londen: The market, which is | 


ALIENATED (A.) 


| 
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ALFRE TON (S.) a. market-town in Derby-' 
ſhire, ſuppoſed to have been firſt built by 
king Alfred, ioo computed, and 135 mea- 
ſured miles from London; its market - day is 
Monday: This town is much noted for brewy- 
ing very ſtrong and curious: taſted ale. 

A LGEBRA (S.) is the ſcience of 'univerſat 
quantity, whereby difficult queſtions in arith- ' 

metick and geometry are ſolved : The me- 
thods uſed are two, viz. analytical, or the 
taking of that which is inquired after, as if 

it were known, and then going back by 
conſequences, until it be found to be equal to 
ſomething really known; or elſe contrari- 
wiſe ſynthetical, that is, the taking of that 
which is wanted or known, and thence pro- 
ceeding by conſequences to the diſcovery of 
what is inquired after, or unknown. In #his 
art, quantities or numbers are repreſented by 
letters, and ſometimes by figures alſo, as 
there may be occafion :) The advantages of 
thus expreſſing quantities, is, that the num- 
bers with their ſeveral operations, which in 
vulgar arithmetick would be loſt or ſwallowed 
up, in this are ſo ordered and managed, as 
to be preſerved diſtin and in view, and at 
laſt produce a canon or rule for reſolving not 
only the particular queſtion propoſed, but in 
general, any other of the like nature. 

ALGEBRA/ICAL (A.) any thing that be 
to, or is periormed by algebra, | 

ALGEBRA'IST (S.) a perſon that reſolves 

queſtions by, or is ſkilled in algebra. 

ALGORISM (S.) the practice of arithmetick, 
whether algebraical or numerical. 

A'LGORITHM (S.) the art of numerical 
computation, and particularly means the five 
rules of arithmetick, called numeration, ad- 
dition, ſubſtraction, multiplication, and di- 
viſion. ä HEE 

ALHO'/LLANTIDE (S.) the firſt day of No- 
vember, or All-Saints day. ; | 

A'LIAS (part.) alſo, or another beſides what 
has been already named. | 

ALIEN (S.) a ſtranger, or foreigner, one not 
born in the country, nor naturalized 5 which 
according to the common law of England, is 
incapable of inheriting lands till he be natu- 
ralized ; alſo in corporations, all are called 
foreigners, who are not freemen thereof by 
birth, ſervitude, purchaſe, or gift. 

ALIEN (V.) to transfer the property of a 
thing to another, to make over an eſtate to 
a perſon or family that was not the heir by 
birth, to difiriherit thoſe who would other- 
wiſe have claimed it. 

A'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
made over or conveyed to another, &Cc. 

A'LIENATE. (V.) to eftrange or draw away 
the affections, to make over or give away 
to ſtrangers. 


conveyed or made over 
to a ſtranger. | 
ALIENA'TION (S.) an eftranging, giving 

away, or making over to ſtrangers, a man's 
bl 
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effects, or an SH by 506 courſe of law, | 


AHT (V.) to diſmount, or get off the 


back of an horfe, or other creature whereon 
perſon rides. 


. ALTKE (A. ) in the ſame manner or form with 


another, 

A'LIMENT (8.) any thing that beck or ſup- 
ports nature, whether it be animal or vege- 
table nouriſhment or food; in Phyjich, it 
fignifies the converting the ſubſtance taken in 


at the mouth into chyle, in order to repair | 


the continual decay of the ours cauſed by 
perſpiration, or otherwiſe. 


ALIME/NTARY or ALIVE NT AL. (A. ) nou- 


riſhing, feeding; and in Anatomy, that paſ- 
ſage in the body thro* which the food paſſes, 
is called the alimentary duct. 


* ALIMONY (S.) ſupport, maintenance, food; 


in Law, what a woman may ſue her huſ- 
band for, vrho is ſeparated from him without 
deing charged with elopement or adultery. 
ALIQUA'NT PART (S.) in Arithmetick, is 
that which is not exactly contained any cer- 
tain number of times without leaving a re- 


t mainder, as, 3 18 an aliguant part of 10, be- 


cauſe it is containod 3 times and 1 er. 
ALIQUO'T PART (S.) in A.itbmetitl, is that 
number which is contained an exact number 
of times in another number, without leaving 
any remainder, as, 5 is an aliquot part of 
16, becauſe 3 times 5 is 15. 
;ALISA'NDERS (S.) the herb lovage. 
ALIVE (A.) that has ſenſe and motion, a- 
mong Animals 3 and that has the ſap circu- 
lating, &c. in Plants; in Liguors, they are 
fo called, when they taſte briſk, & c. 
ALIZEE'S (S.) a ſort of wind. in the Caribbee 
3 which carries veſſels from Eaſ to 
Weſt ; they are very regular and periodical, 


and blow at certain times of the year, n | 


different parts of the Atlantic, Erbiopic, In. 
dian and Pacific ſeas. 


 ALKAHEST (S.) in Chymifiry, a menſtruum 


which ſome chymiſts pretend is ſuch an uni- 
verſal diffolvent, that it will reduce all mixed 
bodies into a liquor of its own ſubſtance, 
and yet retain its ſeminal power and 1 
form intire. 


ALKALI (S.) the herb glaſs-wort or fate. 


wort; it is a fort of ſea blite, and one of 
the chief ingredients in making glaſs ; in the 


common received uſe and ſenſe of the word, 
it is any matter, which being mixed with an 


acid, an efferveſcency or ebullition is pro-, 


duced. 


Alkali Salts are acids encloſed in little | 


- heaps or beds of earth, mixed with oil, by 
the help of fire. 

Died Allalies, in Cbymiſtry, are produced 
by burning the plant kali, &c. and making 
a lixivium or lee of its aſhes, which being 
filtrated, and the moiſture evaporated by a 
gentle heat, the fixed ſalt remains at the bot- 
tom of the veſſel ; 


this ſalt becoming by the | 
operations very porous, in which many par- 


ALL 
ticles of ſire lodge, upon the mixing any 
acid liquor with it, a violent efterveſcence 
or ebullition ariſes. - 

Volatile Alkaties are the volatile ſalts a. 
bounding i in vegetables; ſo termed, becauſe 
upon the application of an acid to them x 
fermentation inſues. 

ALKALIZ ATE BODIES (S.) in  Chymiſtry, 
are thoſe whoſe pores are ſo formed, as to 
be capable of being pierced, and put into a 
ſtrong motion by an acid. 

Altalixate Spirit of Wine, in Chymiftry, 2 
very ſtrong rich ſpirit, that when ſet on fire 

burns quite away without leaving any dregs, 
and will ſet fire to gun-powder. 

ge =" rape (S.) a converting to an 
alkali. 


A'LKANET (S.) the herb commonly called 


1 bugloſs. 

| ERMES (S.) a ſweet-meat, wherein the 
principal ingredient is the berries of kermes, 
deemed: an extraordinary reſtorative, and 

great friend to nature, by its nutritive quality, 

'ALL (Part.) the total, the ſum, the aggregate, 
the whole, each and every one. 

1] ALLANTOVS ALLANTOFDES (S.) in 4. 
natomy, one of the coats incloſing the child 
in the womb, inſerted between the amnion 
and chorion, and is a receptacle for the 

urine coming from the bladder by the navel 
and urachus, In ſeveral beafts, it is called 
tunica - farciminalis, it being ſhaped like a 
hog's pudding; but in men, and ſome beaſts, 
it is round. 

A'LLAR (S.) in Batany, the alder tree is ſo 
called. | 

ALLA'Y or ALLOY (S.) any ſort of metal of 
a meaner or baſer ſort, that is mixed with 
a purer or finer ſort, as copper or any other 
metal, with gold or filver, in order to make 
it harder and more workable, or to reduce 
it to the ſtandard of the mint of any parti- 
cular country; as here in England, to 11 
ounces. 2 pennyweights of pure filver is put | 
18 'pennyweights of alley or allay, which 
makes one pound weight of metal, of which 
the current coin is made. The filverſmiths 
have divers different quantities of alloy mixed 
with divers ſorts of work, of which toy: 
generally have the greateſt quantity, and 
conſequently is the coarſeſt of metal. 

ALLA'Y (V.) to eaſe, aſſuage, or alleviate 

ſorrow or pain, to debaſe any metal by mix- 

ing with it one of a leſſer value, to reduce 

any ſubſtance to a leſſer value by putting to 
it one of a meaner nature, or different qua- 

lityz in Carving, it ignifies to cut up 4 

pheaſant, 

ALLE'DGE (V.) to affirm, to bring any thing 
as a proof, to quote, to inſtance, or bring 
in precedents. 

ALLEGA'TION (S.) a citation, or quoting of 
any paſſage, a making any aſſertion good b) 
due proof. 

ALL GLANCE (8.) dae or obedience, 4 

natuſa 


F Y * 
* 
KEE 


the conſtitution of the kingdom or country 
where he is born or reſides. J : 
\LLEGORVZE (v.) to make uſe of allegories 
in one's ſpeech or writing, to explain a ſub- 
ject, by ſuppoſing it to have an allegorical as 
well as a plain meaning. 
VLLEGORY (S.) a fabulous, figurative way 
of ſpeaking, made uſe of by thoſe, who ſay 


literal meaning of the words is not to be re- 


fire garded, but the deſign, moral, or application | 
'&gz, of the fable or figure is to be obſerved. 
ALLEGRO (A.) in Mufick, ſhews that the 
) an | peformance ought to be in a briſk, lively. 
| manner, but not too faſt ; If poco ſtands be- 
alled fore, the muſick mult be performed in ſome- 
what a flower or graver manner than fingle 
the allegro requires; if it be preceded by piu, the 
mes, mutick muſt be ſomewhat faſter than allegro, 
and and then is the quickeſt of all. In every ſwift 
lity. movement, the player or finger muſt be care- 
gate, ful to be diſtin, and not hurry himſelf into 
confuſion, and his auditors into uneaſineſs, 
n A. by too much fire and precipitancy. 
child \LLELU'JAH, HALLELU'JAH or ALLE- 
mion LU IAH (Part.) a word that frequently oc- 
the curs in the Pſalms, and other parts of holy 
navel writ, which, for its peculiar emphaſis in the 
-alled = Hebrew language, remains generally untranſ- 
ke a lated, meaning in Engliſh, Praiſe ye the. 
ealts, Lord 


\LLELU'JAH (S.) the herb French ſorrel, or 
wood ſorrel. 


air in muſick, always compoſed in common 


with time, and conſiſting of two parts or ſtrains, 
other each of which muſt be played twice over in 
make a grave ſort of a manner, and yet at the 
educe 


ſame time ſo ſprightly, as to be diverting to 
the ear; of which Corelli has given abun- 


o 11 dance of fine examples. 

is put ALLERVONS.(S.).in Heraldry, are the mart- 
which let or martinet painted without beak or feet; 
which but they differ from the martlet in this, that 
ſmiths their wings are expanded, the martlet's ſhur, 
mixed which are never painted fronting, as the al- | 
1 toys lerions are. 


ALLERTON, NORTH (s.) a market town 
in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 166 com- 


7 MiX- London; it hath but one ſtreet, about half a 
reduce mile long, well. built; it ſends two members 
ting to to parliament, hath a good market weekly 
t qua- on Wedneſdays, for cattle, corn, and other 


up 4 proviſions z and on the 24th of Auguſt, one 
of the greateſt beaſt fairs in England, 
ALLE'VIATE (V.) to eaſe, allay, aſſuage, 
lighten, or leſſen grief or pain. 
ALLEVIA'TION. (S.) a comforting, eaſing, 
aſſuaging, or lightening, 6-04 
A'LLEY (S.) a narrow ſtreet, lane or paſſage, 
where, tho* many houſes are built, yet carts, 


thing 
r bring 


ting ol 
ood by 


ce, the 
natural 


natural duty which every ſubject owes (and | 
ſwears to keep) to his prince, aceording to |. 


one thing and mean another, wherein the | 


ALLEMA'NDA or ALMA ND (S.) a certain | 


puted, and about 190 meaſured miles from 


c 


n | ET" 937E 
* * 


them; alſo an even, ftraight walk in a gar- 
den, on each fide whezeof are planted trees, 
hedges, ſhrubs, or low plants, as briars, 
box- trees, &c. 
between an alley and a path, viz. that an 
alley muſt be wide enough for two people to 


* 


mined. In a Compartment, it ſeparates the 
ſquares in a parterre; in Perſpectiue, it is 
that which is larger at the entrance than 
at the going out, to make the length ſeem 
greater. Ws Men . 

Counter Alley, a little alley by the ſide of a 
great one. Fi 


front of a building, and if planted with trees, 
commonly called a viſta or viſto. 
A'LL-GOOD (S.) the herb mercury, or good 
Henry, FEY | 
ALLVANCE (S.) an uniting families by mar- 
riages; a league or covenant between ſtates 
or potentates, whereby they agree to aſſiſt 
one another, in caſe they ſhould be annoyee 
by their enemies, 
ALLVED (A.) joined or united by marriage, 
agreement, contract, or league. 
ALLTES (S.) ſtates or princes who have en- 
tered into a league or covenant to help and 
defend one another. | 


| 


together. 


together; alſo a rule in Arithmetick, that 
teaches the mixing of commodities of diffe- 
rent ſorts and prices, ſo as to be ſold at a 
given rate; and it is of two ſorts, wiz, 
Alligation medial is when the quantity 
and price of ſeveral ſorts of goods is given, 
to find the rate at which the whole mixture 
is to be ſold. . | 
Alligation Alternate ſhews how to mix 


propertion, that the whole mixture may be 
ſold at any rate between the loweſt and 
higheſt priſed commodities. 

ALLIGA'TOR (S.) a kind of crocodile in the 


and grows as long as it lives; ſome of them 
13 feet long, and of a proportional bulk; 
they ſmell ſo ſtrong of muſk, that the air 
and water they are in, is affected with it at 
a conſiderable diſtance. _ 
A'LLIOTH (S.) a ſtar in the great bear's tail, 
of very great ſer vice to mariners in finding 
cout the latitude, &c. 
ALLIO'TICKS (S.) medicines of the Galenical 
kind, whoſe property is to alter and purify 
the blood by fermentation and. cleanſing, 
made up commonly of the roots of ſow- 
thiſtle, cichery, fennel, endive, lettice, cur- 
rants, ſorrel; &c. boiled. 


| ALLOCA'TION (S.) in theExcheguer, is the al- 


lowing and paſſing any article in an account, 
ALLOCA/TIONE FACIENDA (S.) in the Ex- 


coaghes, and other carriages cannot go thro' | 


treaſury, 


Some make this difference 


walk abreaſt, whereas a path is undeter-. 


Front Alley, a walk that goes from the 


A'LLIGATE (v.) to tye, link, bind or faſten 
ALLIGA'TION (S.) joining, linking or tying - 


- goods of known and different prices, in ſuch. 


W:ft- Indies; it is an amphibious creature, 


_ ebequer, a writ directed to the lords of the 
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treaſury, upon an officer's requiring certain 


ſums of money to bt allowed him, which, 
by. virtue of his place, he has diſburſed. 

ALLO'DIAL or ALLO/DIAN (A.) that which 
isfree of any incumbrance of ſervice or rent, 
as allodial lands are free lands. 

ALLO'DIUM (S.) in the C/ vi Lav, a free- 
hold of an eſtate which any man holds of 
his own right, without having any obligation 
to another, and is oppoſed to feodym or fee, 

ALLO'NGE (S.) in Fencing, is a paſs or thruſt 

m. de by any perſon at his enemy. 

ALLO'T (V.) to aſſign, give, or appoint ; 
alſo to divide into parts any whole thing, as 
the cargo of a ſhip, or other large quantity 

of goods. . 

Allotting of Goods, im Merchandize, is 
when a ſhip's cargo or other large parcel of 
oods is divided into ſeveral parts, in order 
to be ſold, and the parties who buy them 
have their names writ upon ſeveral pieces of 
paper, and by an indifferent perſon are fixed 
to ſeveral lots or parts; ſo that each perſon 
has that parcel, which anſwers to the lot 

with his name affixed to it. 

ALLO'W (V.) to grant, give, yield, permit, 
ſuffer, or indulge. 

ALLO'WABLE (A.) lawful, fit, convenient, 
proper to be done, &c. 


ALLO WAN CE (S.) permiſſion, leave, con- 


ſent; alſo a ſtipend, ſalary, income, &c 
ALLO'Y-{fS.) the fame with allay. | 
ALL. SEED (S.) a plant fo called, becauſe of 

its great quantity of ſeed, 

ALLU'DE (V.) to ſpeak figuratively, or refer 
to ſomething not preſent. 

ALLU'M (S.) a kind of mineral ſalt of an acid 

_ - taſte, leaving in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweet- 

neſs, accompanied with a 

of aſtringency. | 
ALLU*MINATE (V.) to make beautiful, to 

decorate, adorn or make fine ; before print- 

ing was invented, certain perſons, called a/- 

tuminers, made it a trade or buſineſs to paint 

the initial letters of manuſcripts in all man- 
ner of colours, and to gild them with ſilver 
and gold, as may ſtill be ſcen in the vellum 
manuſcript bibles, &c. 
ALLU'MINOUS or A'LLUMY (A.) a rough 


clammy- quality, feeling or taſting like al- 


lam; alſo any thing ſoaked or laid in a diſ- 
ſolution thereof in common water. 
ALLURE (V.) to entice, wheedle, deceive, 
*-  beguile, or decoy by any artifice, &c. to 
bring or draw to the lure or bait. 
ALLU/RINGNESS or ALLU'REMENT (S.) 
temptingneſs, decoying, ſtriving by ſome ar- 
tifice to Work upon a perſon, in order to 


deceive or bring him over to do a particular | 


thing. | 

ALLU'SION (S.) when any thing is ſpoken or 
written with reference to ſome other matter 
or thing. | 


AEMACA/NTHERS or ALMUCATNTHERS 


(S.) circles parallel to the horizon, ima- 


conſiderable degree 


ö 
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gined to paſs through all the degrees of the 
meridian: Their uſe is to ſhew the height of 
the ſun or ſtars 3 being laid down upon ſe- 
veral quadrants, are there called parallels of 
altitude. 

A\LMAGEST (s.) the celebrated treatiſe of 
the ſphere wrote by Prolemy; which by wa 
of eminence is ſo called; notwithſtanding 
ſome famous aſtronomers of later date have 
wrote books, under the ſame title, as Riccis. 
l:s's New Almageſt, Sc. 

ALMAIN (S.) a German, or native of Ger- 
many; alſo an air or tune in muſick, called 
alſo an almand, Ec. which ſee. 

A'EMANACE (S.) as now uſed; is that book 
or inſtrument in which is recounted the days 

of the week, month or year, both common 
and particular, diſtinguiſhing the faſts and 
feaſts from the common days by proper 
marks; pointing out alſo the ſeveral changes 
of the moon, eclipſes, &c. and as theſe par. 
ticulars differ in different countries, ſo do the 
almanaeks alſo one from another. 

ALMIGHTY (S.) omnipotent, all- powerful, 
one of the attributes of God, applicable to 
no created being whatever. 

A'LMONARY (S.) a treaſury for the buſineſs 
of charity or alms. 

ALMOND (S.) a nut, or fruit incloſed within 
a thick ſhell, and thin ſkin, growing upon 2 
pretty tall tree, reſembling a peach-tree, fre. 
quent in Germany, France, and many othcr 
countries; they are of two ſorts, the ſweet 
and the bitter: Aarn's rod, which bore 
blofſoms and fruit in the wilderneſs, was of 
the wood of the almond-tree. In Refinery, 

thoſe furnaces where they ſeparate the metal, 
that is mixed among the coals, in the pots, 
& c. are called almond furnaces. 

A'LMONER or ALMNER (S.) one who 
looks after, or manages the alms or charity 
of a king or prince; commonly a dignified 

. clergyman, called lord almoner or lord high 
almoner, who has the forfeiture of all deo- 
dands, the forfeitures by accidental murders, 
and the goods of ſelf-murderers, which he 
is to diſtribute to the poor, By an ancient 
cuſtom, he had a privilege to give the firſt 
diſh from the royal table, to ſuch poor per- 
ſors as he pleaſed, or inſtead thereof an alms 
in money: He alſo diſtributes daily to 24 

men, nominated by the pariſhioners of the 
pariſh adjacent to the king's reſidence, to 

each four pence in money, and an alms of 
bread and ſmall beer, each perſon firſt re- 

peating the Creed and Lord's Prayer in pre- 
ſence of one of the king's chaplains, deputed 
by the lord almoner to be his ſub-almoner, who 
is alſo to ſcatter new-coin'd two-pences in 
the towns, and places, thro? which the king 
paſſes in his progreſs. He has alſo the charge 
of ſeveral poor penſioners to the court below 
ſtairs, conſiſting of ſuch as have ſpent their 
youth, and become ſuperannuated in the 
king's ſervice ; or the widows of ſuch _ 
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14 ſervants as died poor, and were not 
. to provide for their wives and children, 
whom he duly pays; under the lord almoner 
is a ſub- almoner, A yeoman, and two grooms 
of the almonry, choſe by his lordſhip. 

A'LMONRY or A'LMRY (S.) the office or 
place where ſuch alms are diſtributed. 
ALMO'ST (Part.) ee but a little, near 
e matter, place, or thing. a 
ALMS (S.) bach charitable benefactions as 
are given to the poor, to relieve their im- 
mediate neceſſities, or to make a future pro- 
viſion for them. ; 
ALMS. HQUSE (S.) a place built and en- 
dowed for the entertainment and relief of a 
certain number of poor, aged, or diſabled 
. perſons of either ſex, and ſometimes of both, 


at the expence of a private perſon or perſons, 


and differs from an hoſpital only in being 


leſs and more confined to the particular di- 


rections of the donor or truſtees. 
A'LNWICK (S.) a pretty good town in Nor- 
thumberland, with a market on Saturdays, 
diſtant 226 computed, and 268 meaſured 
miles from Londor. | 
A'LOES (S.) a fort of tree that comes from 
the. Indies, about eight or ten feet high, at 


the head of it is a large bunch of leaves, 


which are thick and indented, broad at bot- 
tom but growing narrower toward the 

point, and about four foot in length. The 
blofſom is red intermixed with yellow, and 
double like a pink; the fruit is round like a 
large pea, white and red. The juice of the 
leaves is drawn out by cutting them, and 
catching the liquor in bottles. 
exceeding fragrant, eſpecially when burnt; 
but ſome reject the tree, and affirm, that 
the plant is the true ale, the leaves whereof 

are about two inches thick, prickly and 
chamſer'd, in the middle whereof riſes a 
ſtem, which bears a white kernel, extremely 
light and almoſt round ; from thefe leaves an 
exceeding bitter juice is extracted, which pu- 
rifies dead bodies waſhed therewith from pu- 
trefaction. There are many ways of extract- 
ing the juice, and making it into the drug 
commonly going under this name, which we 
forbear mentioning here, referring to the 
noted herbaliſts upon this head, 

ALOE'TICKS (S.) medicines that have aloes 
a ruling drug in their compoſition. 

ALO FT (part.) on high, far above one's 
reach; a word common with ſeamen, by 
whom it is principally uſed. 

ALONE (Part.) by one's ſelf, without com- 
pany, retired. 

ALONG (part.) forwards, or towards one's 
Jjourney's end, as to go along; allo ſtretched 
out at full length, as, he lies all along. 

ALOO'F (part.) a Sea Term, ſignifying that 
the ſteerſman ſhould keep the ſhip cloſe to 
the wind ; but in common Speech, it fignifies 
to ſtand at a diſtance. 

ALOPE'CY (S.) the diſeaſe called far- evil or 


The wood is 


1 


ALTER (V.) to change a thing from one 
| | form 
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ſcurf, which affects the patient in ſuch 2 
manner, that the hair falls from the head by 


the roots. 8 


ALOU'D (part.) in a ſtrong tone, or audible 


voice; plain and eaſy to be heard, 
ALPHA (S.) the firſt letter in the Greek al- 


phabet, anſwering to our A; ſometimes 


uſed metaphorically for one firſt in order. 


A'LPHABE'T (S.) the whole collection of 


letters in any language, diſpoſed in the or- 
der of that particular nation or people. 
ALPHABE/TICAL (A.) any thing that he- 
longs to, or is put in the ſame order with 
the alphabet, | 
ALPHO'NSINE TABLES (S.) certain aſtro- 


* nomical tables, compoſed by the command, 


and under the direction of Alplonſus, king 
of Caſtile, who is reported to have ſpent 
400,000 crowns in compleating the work, 
and honoured it with a preface wrote by 
his own hand. | 


ALREA'DY (Part.) ſomething done and paſt 


before the time you are now ſpeaking, 


A LRESFORD (S.) a market and borough- 


town in Hampfhire, 47 computed, and 60 
meaſured miles from London, governed by 
a bailiff and cight burgeſſes; it has weekly 
a great market on "Thurſdays, for ſheep and 
all ſorts of proviſions, and two fairs yearly 
on Holy Thurſday and Midſummer-day, The 
whole town was burnt down on May-day, 
1610; ſince when the market-houſe and 
many of the dwelling houſes are hand- 
ſomely rebuilt with brick. 


ALSO (part.) this as well as that, or this 


mitter or thing now ſpeaking of, and ſome 
other perſon or thing beth conſdered or 


compared together. Þ 
A'LSTON-MORE (S.) a large ſtraggling bai- 


liwick-town in Camberland, built on a bill, 
at the bottom of which runs the Tine; it 
has a market on Saturdays, and is 209 com- 
puted, and 259 meaſured miles from London. 


ALT (A.) in Mzufc+, fignifies thoſe particular 


notes or parts that are above the common 
ſyſtem, or five lines, ſhrill, &c. 


A*'LTAR (S.) a ſort of table, which the old 


heathens made uſe of to offer ſacrifice to 
their gods; who, as they had three ſorts of 
deities, ſo there were three ſorts of altars: 
Thoſe for the celeſtial gods were raiſed as high 
from the floor, as a middle-fized man could 
make uſe of them; thoſe for their internal 
gods were placed in a little trench below the 


ſurface of the ground; and the terreſtiial 


deities had their altars ſet upon the ground, 
a very. little raiſed, flagged with ſod and co- 
vered with vervain, Among the Fezvs there 
was great variety of alrars, and alſo in the 


primitive Chriſtian church, and even to this 


day in the Roman Catholick church; but the 
church of England, and all the reformed 
churches, diſcontinue the name, and have 
aboliſhed the doQtrine that ſuppotted the uſe, 
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form to another, to vary or turn one's re- 
ſolution to a different matter to what it was 
formerly. | „ 

"A!LTERABLE (A.) that may be varied, 
changed, or put into another form or con- 
dition. 

 ALTERA'TION (S.) 
variation whatever. 


* 


any ſort of change or 


medicines, that by flow, and almoſt imper- 
ceptible means work upon the conſtitution, 
correcting the malignancy of the humours, 
and rendering them healthful. 
A'LTERCATE (V.) to ſquabble, contend, 
ſcold, or wrangle. : ; 
ALTERCA/TION (S.) a ſquabbling, conten- 
tion, wrangling, diſputing. 5 
ALTERNATE or ALTERNATIVE (A.) 
Whatever is done by turns, or one after ano- 


which are formed by a line cutting or croſſ- 
ing two or more parallel lines, and are on 
the oppoſite ſides of the cutting line, the one 
below the firſt parallel, and the other above 
the ſecond. In the doctrine of proportional 
Quantities, alternate proportion is where the 
antecedent of one ratio is to its conſequent, 
as the antecedent of another is to its conſe- 
quent, the ſame ratio holding alternately, by 
changing the antecedents into conſequents, 
as 2. 4. 6. 12. and 2. 6. 4. 12. When ap- 
plied to Heraldry, it is uſed in reſpect of the 
ſuation of the quarters. 
ALTERNA'TION (S.) a regular changing by 
turns, or one after another, as in ringing 
of bells. | 
ALTHO (Part.) a ſudden expreſſion, import- 
ing aſſurance of doing ſomething, tho' a- 
nother perſon ſhould uſe his endeavour to 
prevent it. | 
ALTTFMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring per- 
pendicular and oblique heights, whether ac- 
cCeſſible or inacceſſible. 
A'LTITUDE (S.) the height of any thing a- 
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Geometrick Senſe, is the third dimenſion, or 

what properly conſtitutes or makes a body; 
and in this ſenſe it is called rhichneſs. 
ALTOGE'THER (Part.) wholly, abſolutely, 

quite. 1 8 i 
A*LTON (S.) a tolerable town in Hampſhire, 
having a great market on Saturdays, about 


tant from London. 
" ALTRUNCHAM (S.) a fine ſmall market- 
town in Cheſhire, 137 computed, and 152 
meaſured miles from London, governed by a 
mayor, &c. whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 
turdays, and fair on the 25th of July. 
A'LTUS or ALT (S.) a Mufical Term, ſignify- 
ing the counter tenor, or upper part perform- 
ed by men, particularly in vocal muſick, 
that performed by boys and women being 
called the rreb/e. 


ALU'DELS (S.) thoſe pots or glaſſes without 
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ALTERATIVES (S.) in Phyfck, are ſuch 


ther; in Geometry, alternate angles are thoſe : 


bove the eye of the beholder; and in a 


39 computed, and 50 meaſured miles diſ- 
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bottom, ſet one on the top of the other, t, 
ſublime any thing in a chymical furnance. 
A'LVEARY S.) a bce-hive, or place where | 
hees are nouriſhed ; in Anatomy, that part 

or inward cavity of the ear, where the wat 

is bred, is fo called, | 

ALVEOLI (S.) the ſockets; or hollow cay;. 
ties of the jaws, where the teeth grow, 

A'LWAYS (Part.) continually, inceſſantly, e. 
ver, referring to time paſt and to come, 

AM (V.) the preſent tenſe of the verb ſubſtan. 
tive to be, and means a perſon's immediate 
ſpeaking of himſelf, as, I am. 

AMAIN (Part.) in the Sea Language, figni. 
fies yielding, ſubmitting, or ſtriking the top. 
fail; in common Affairs, it means doing a 
thing with one's utmoſt power or ability, 
as, be comes on amain, 7. e. he improves 
much, or comes forward very faſt ; alſo in 
the game or play with dice called hazar!, 
the firſt number from 5 to q, both incluſive, 
that is thrown, is called the main, or ama::, 

AMA'LGAMATE (V.) with the Chymifts is 

to mix mercury with gold, ſilver, or other 

metals, to reduce it to a fine powder or paſte, 

AMALGAMA'TION (S.) the diſſolving me- 
tals by quickſilver or mercury. 

AMA'LGAME (S.) metals reduced to paſt: 
or powder by the help of quickſilver. 

AMANUENSIS (S.) one that writes what 
another diQates, a clerk, &c. 

AMA'SS (V.) to heap up, or collect toge- 
ther great quantities of money, wares, or 
wealth of any kind whatever, 

A'MATORY (S.) a philtre or charm to cause 
or produce love. | 

AMAURO'SIS (S.) a deprivation of fight, the 
eyes being ſeemingly not affected; it is uſu- 
ally called the gutta ſerena. + 

AMA'ZE (V.) to ſurprize, aſtoniſh, daunt, 
confound, frighten, | 

AMA'ZONS (S.) a certain warlike nation of 

women of Sarmatia, on the river Thermodon: 
They permitted no men to live among then; 
and if by the converſation which they had 
with the men of neighbouring countries once 
a year, they brought forth any male chilcren, 
they deſtroyed them as ſoon as born ; but 
took great care of the females, and bred 
them to arms. On the left fide, their boſom 
was uncovered ;- they burnt one of thei 
breaſts, that it might not hinder them in tix 
uſe of their bow, and the other was preſerved 
to ſuckle their girls: They are ſaid to have 
extended their empire as far as Epbeſus in 
Ajia ; but coming into Europe, were de. 
feated by the Athenians under Theſes. Some 
authors imagine there is no more in the whok 
account, than that it was cuſtomary for the 
women to go to war along with the men, 
and that all the other parts of their hiſtcry 

are fabulous. 7 
A*MBAGE (S.) a ridiculous, far- fetched circum- 

locution, by which the proper argument d 

ſubjeR diſcourſes on, is quite run away from. 
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E MBARVALIA (S.) certain feſtivals, or ra- 


| A MBA/SSADRESS (S.) a woman that is ſent 


| AMBER (S.) a yellow, tranſparent, gummous, 


AMB 


wings of the ground, and harveſts, 

— png e beſore the ent to 
reaping; at which time they cqrried a fow 
width pigs three times round the MT, one of 
the company all that while, with an oaken 
garland upon his head, finging the praiſes of 
Ceres; which done, they poured out wineand 


milk upon an altar, then ſacrificed the ſow. 
AMBASSADOR (S.) ſee Embaſſador. 


of an errand to negotiate buſineſs for ano- 
ther; alſo the wife of an ambaſſador. 


or bituminous ſubſtance, of a reſinous taſte, 
and ſmell like oil of turpentine. 

A'MBER-GREASE (S.) a fragrant drug, of a 

greyiſh or aſh colour; it melts like wax, and 
is uſed both as a perfume and a cordial ; it 
is found in ſeveral parts of the ocean, upon 
the coaſts of Mu ſcouy and the Indian ſhore ; 
imagined to be a mixture of wax and honęy, 
which being hardened by the ſun, by falling 
into the ſea, is there brought to perfection. 
There are many other opinions relating to 
this matter, but what ſupports this is, that 
from a mixture of wax and honey an eſſence 
very ſimilar may be extracted, and that large 
pieces. have been found before it reached its 
full maturity, that upon being broke were 
found to contain wax and honey in the mid- 
dle of them. 

AMBIDE'XTER (S.) a perſon who has the 
uſe of both his hands alike 3 Meraphorically, 
one who plays the Jack on both ſides; and 
in a Law Senſe, a Juror who takes money of 
both parties tor giving his verdict, 

AMBIDE/XTROUS (A.) appertaining or be. 
longing to the mean and baſe practice of ſid- 
ing with contrary parties at the ſame time, 
in order to make advantage of both. 

A'MBIENT (A.) any thing that ſurrounds, 
encompaſſes, or is all about another thing; 
particularly applied to the common air, that 
encircles all other bodies in this lower world, 

AMBIFA'RIOUS (A.) one who ſpeaks with a 
double meaning; a deceitful ſpeech, that 
may bear ſeveral interpretations, 

AMBIGENAL (A.) in Geometry, relates to an 
hyperbola, which has one of its legs in- 
ſcribed, and the other circumſcribed. 

AMBIGUITY or AMBV/GUOUSNESS (S.) 
doubtfulneſs, double-meaning, obſcurity, any 
thing that leaves or keeps the mind in ſuſ- 
penſe what to determine, or which fide of 
the queſtion to take. 

AMBI'GUOUS (A.) doubtful, uncertain, un- 
determined, : | 

A'MBIT (S.) a Geometrical Term, fignifying the 
doundary, out- line, or circumference of any 
figure, regular or irregular. 

AMBITION (S.) a vehement deſire of great- 
neſs or fame, a thirſt after power, a teſtleſſ- 
neſs, that cannot bear any competitor, ei- 


r 

| AMBI'TIOUS (A.) greedy of praiſo, honour, 

and power, | 
A'MBLE (v.) to mince or mimick, to play 
the wanton ; in Horſes, changing ſides at 
each ſtep or remove, both the legs on one 
fide being lifted up together. 
A'MBLESIDE (S.) in Weſtmoreland, à town 
whoſe market is held on Wedneſday, 206 
. computed, and 250 meafured miles from 
London. | 
'A'MBLY GON (S.) a figure whoſe angles are 

obtuſe, or larger than a right angle, wiz. 
containing more than go degrees. 
AMBLYGO'NIAL (A.) obtuſe- angled. 


cient town, but the maket on Fridays is now 
almoſt diſuſed. | N 
AMBROYSIA (S.) any thing that is exceeding 
pleaſant to the taſte ; among the Heathens, 
it was what they feigned their gods and god-- 
deſſes regaled themſelves with; likewiſe the 
herb called the oak of Jeruſalem. 
AMBS-A'CE or A'MMS-ACE (S.) a term in 
Gaming, when two aces are thrown at one 
time, | 
AMBULA'TION (S.) walking, or moving 
ſrom place to place; in Plyſici, it is the 
ſpreading of a gangrene. f 
A'MBURY or A'NBURY (S.) that diſeaſe in 
horſes and cows, that ſhews itſelf by break- 
ing out in ſpongy ſwellings full of blood. 
A'MBUSH, A'MBUSHMENT or AMBUS- 
 CA'*DE (S.) a hiding or concealing one's ſelf, 
a lying in wait to ſurprize at unawares z par- 
ticularly uſed in military Afairs, when a de- 
tachment of ſoldiers lie concealed in a wood, 
or other convenient place, to intercept the 
enemy's proviſion or ammunition ; and alfo 
the place where the action is done, is ſome- 
times fo called, ; k 
 A'MEL CORN (S.) French rice, or grain of 
which ſtarch is made, 
AME'N (Part.) may it be fo, let it be fo, I 
agree, wiſh, or deſire it may be fo, as the 
matter before ſpoke ſpecified ; in which ſenfe 
the church puts it at the end of every prayer. 
AME'NABLE (A.) of an eaſy or affable diſ- 
poſition ; and in Lazy, it is uſed for a wo- 
man's ſubmitting herſelf to the governance 
of her huſband, | | 
AMEND (V.) to improve in art, to 
or correct what has been done amiſs, to be- 
have better than heretofore. ; 
AME'/NDABLE (A.) that which may be made 
better, or that may be improved or reme- 


died. 
| AME'NDMENT ($.) improving, growing bet- 


ter, correcting what is amiſs; in Law, it 
is the rectifying, or ſupplying a miſtake, or 
omiſſion in a proceſs, diſcovered before judg- 
ment. 
AME NDS (S.) an equivalent, or ſatisfaction 
for an injury done, or a favour received. 
AME NITV (S.) the pleaſontneſs of a garden, 


cher in government or honour, 


the delightfulneſs of any charming objeRt. © 
| AMERCE 


A'MBRESBURY (S.) in Miliſpire, a very an- 
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AME RC (v.) to puniſh by laying a fine upon 
an offender, at the diſeretion of the court. 


AME RCEMENT or AME'RCIAMENT (S.) 


a penalty, mulct or fine charged or aſſeſſed 
by the peers or equals of a perſon, for an of- 
fence done; or a pecuniary puniſhment in- 
flicted upon offenders at the mercy of the 
court, in which it differs from a fine, which 
is a mul& aſcertained by ſtatute. 


| AMERSHAM or A'GMONDSHAM (S.) a 


ſmall-market and borough-town in Bucking- 
bamſbire, that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is no corporation, and its chief 
magiſtrates are burgeſſes; it has a fair on 
 Whitſun Monday, and its market is weekly 
on Tueſdays ; it is 24 computed, and 29 
. meaſured miles from London. 
A'METHYST (S.) a precious ſtone of a deep 
violet colour, the ninth in place, upon the 
breaſt-plate of the Jewiſh high prieſts, upon 
which the name Iacbar was engraved ; it is 
reported to reſiſt poiſon, and prevent drunk- 
.*enneſs ; in Heraldry, it ſignifies the purple 
colour in the coat of a nobleman z in Gent/e- 
mens Eſcuicbeons, it is called purpure ; and in 
ſovereign Princes, it is called mercury. 
-AMFRA'/CTUOUS (A.) full of turnings and 
windings, like a maze in fine gardens, 
A!MIABLE (A.) lovely, defirable, charming, 
beautiful; in Aritbmeticꝭ, thoſe numbers that 
are mutually equal to each other's aliquot 
parts are called amable numbers, ſuch as 284 
and 220 the aliquot parts of 284 are 142, 
71, 4, 2, 1, the ſum of which is 220; and 
the aliquot parts of 220 are 110, 55, 44, 
22, 20, 11, 10, 5, 4, 2, 1, the ſum whereof 
is 284. ö 
A'MIABLENESS (S.) lovelineſs, deſirableneſs, 
charmingneſs. | | 
AMIA/NTUS (S.) a ſort of ſtone like allum, 
which being put into the fire, does not viſi- 
. bly conſume ; ſome call it earth flax, others 
ſalamanders hair. . 
AMICABLE (A.) friendly, courteous, loving, 
kind, peaceable. | 
AMICABFLITY or AMICABLENESS (S.) 
courteouſneſs, friendlineſs, kindneſs, peace- 
ableneſs. 


AMry (S.) friendſhip, kindneſs, love, af. 


fection. 
A'MMON (S.) the firname of Jupiter, wor- 
ſhipped under the ſhape of a ram; alſo the 
name of one of Lot's ſons by his youngeſt 
daughter, from whom ſprung the Ammo- 
mites. | 
- AMMONITES (S.] the offspring of Lor's fon 
called Ammon, who inhabited that part of 
Syria, called by Foſepbus the hollow, after 
©” © they had expelled the Zanæumins. Upon the 
death of Fair they invaded the land of Ca- 
nan, and made the Jſraelites tributaries ; 
but at length being defeated, their country 
was harraſſed by Zephrbab, In the reign of 
Saul, they again jnvaded Canaan: under their 
_ king Nabaſb, with an intention to put out 


AMP 


all the right eyes of thoſe they ſubdued: but 
Saul overthrew them, and deſtroyed the 
greateſt part of their army ; afterwargs they 
were ſubdued by Joab, vanquiſhed and made 
tributary by Jotbam, and defeated by Judt 
Maccabæus. | | 

AMMUNT TION (S.) all ſorts of warlike ſtores 
or proviſions, whether corn, arms, powder 
ball, &c. prepared, or laid up, for the uſe of 
an army, by ſea or land, 

A'MNESTY or A'MNISTY (s.) a general 
pardon or act of oblivion granted by a prince 
to his ſubjects, by edict, proclamation, or 
otherwiſe, upon an accommodation or a. 
greement with them after a rebellion or ge. 
neral defection; it is alſo applied to treaties 
between two or more foreign powers, im. 
porting, that all former acts of hoſtility ſhall 
be paſſed by, and buried in oblivion, as tho 
they never had been, 

A'MNION or A'MNIOS (S.) that membrane 
or ſkin with which the fœtus in the womb is 
immediately covered. 

AMORO'SO (S.) a lover, a gallant, one who 
deals much with the ladies. ö 

A'MOROUS (A.) of a loving, kind diſpoſi- 
tion; one who delights in love matters. 

AMO'RT (A.) fad, heavy, dull, mournful, 
diſmal, dejected, diſmayed, &c. 

AMOUNT (S.) the ſum, the total, the charge 
or value of a thing, . 

AMOUNT (V.) to get or riſe up, to aſcend ; 
alſo to come to a certain charge or value. 

AMOURS (S.) affairs of love, intrigues with 
women in the criminal way, 

AMOU'SES (S.) counterfeit gems, artificial 
precious ſtones. 

AMPHEMERVNUS (S.) a diſtemper that 
comes every day, as an ague or fever. 

AMPHYBIOUS (A.) of both ways or kinds; 

ſuch creatures as live both on land and in the 
water, ſuch as frogs, caſtors, otters, tortoi - 
ſes, ſea-calves, crocodiles, &c. 

AMPHIBOLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething that 
belongs to amphibology, doubtful, indeter. 
minate. 


AMPHIBO LOG (S.) an obſcure way of 
ſpeaking or writing, ſo that the ſenſe may be 


taken two contrary and oppoſite ways : The 
Engliſh language is not ſo liable to this abuſe, 
as the French and other modern tongues are, 
nor they ſo much as the Latin, 
AMPHISCII (S.) thoſe people who live be- 
tween the tropicks ; ſo called, becauſe ac- 


- cording to the ſun's coming up to the two 


ſolſtices, the ſhadow changes, and falls 
ſometimes on the right, and ſometimes on 
the left hand. : 
AMPHITHE'ATRE (S.) a large ſtructure, 
built either round or oval, with rows of ſeats 
or benches, for the convenience of ſeeing 
fights ſhewn in the area of it ; the ground 
was covered with ſand, that the gladiators 
and beaſts might fight there with the bettet 


convenience. 
A'MPLE 


ANA 
A!MPLE (A.) ſpacious, full, extenſive, abun- 
dant. 5 
AMPLIFICA'TION (S.) the enlarging or il- 

luſtrating a diſcourſe, by taking in whatever 


may be a means to gain upon the audience, 
in order to engage their attention, or work 


S upon their belief, 
) AMPLIFY (v.) to enlarge, to expound, to 
| | extend, to illuftrate. | 


WA. MPLITUDE (s.) greatneſs, largeneſs, &c. 
in Aſtronomy, it is an arch of the horizon, 
intercepted between the true eaſt or weſt 
point thereof, and the center of the ſun or 
ſtar, at its riſing or ſetting, 5 
'MPTHILL (S.) a pretty market- town in 
Bedfordſpire, pleaſantly ſeated between two 
hills, diſtant from London 36 computed, and 
43 meaſured miles, has a good market 
weekly on Thurſday, Queen Catharine, 
Wife to Henry VIII. retired to one of the 
| king's. houſes in this town, after ſhe was 
forbid the court upon her being divorc'd. 
\MPUTA/TION (S.) in Surgery, the cutting 
off a member or limb; in Gardening, the 
pruning or dreſſing of vines, &c. 
VUMULET (S.) a charm or medicine, worn 
about the neck or other part of the body, to 
cure, and keep away certain diſtempers. 
\MU'SE (V.) to divert, put off, or keep a 
ge perſon from looking too narrowly into a 
matter, by feeding him with expeCtations 
| that are not likely to ſucceed, &c. | 
\MU'SEMENT (S.) a diverſion or ſlight em- 
ployment, a matter of no great conſequence, 
a thing of ſmall concern or value. 


emulſion made of blanch*d almonds. 

NA (S.) a term uſed by Phyſicians, ſignify- 
ing, that in compounding a medicine, an 
equal quantity of every ingredient is to be 
taken and uſed. 


tt NABA'PTISTS (S.) ſometimes called Kata- 

baptifts, and Antipedobaptiſts, upon account of 
that re- baptizing thoſe adult perſons, that em- 
ter. brace their opinions, and denying it to be 

lawful to baptize children. Jbn of Leyden, 
of Marcer, Knipperdoſling, and other German 
y be enthuſiaſts, about the time of the reforma- 
The tion, went by this narhe ; maintaining that 
uſe, | Chriſt was not the Son of Mary, nor true 
Ae, God; that we are righteous by our own 
ON merits and ſufferings ; that there is no ori- 


ginal fin ; that infants are not to he bapti- 
zed; rejecting all communion with other 
churches, magiſtracy, and oaths ; maintain- 
ed a community of goods, polygamy, and 
that a man may divorce his wife, if of an- 
other opinion; that the godly ſhould enjoy 


ture, a monarchy here on earth; that men have 
(eats Iree will in ſpiritual things; and that any 
„ man may preach, and adminiſter the ſacra- 
ou 


ments, &c. Theſe, and many other mon- 
ſtrous opinions, led them to as mad practi- 
ces; for riſing in arms, under pretence of 


iators 
better 


MPLE 


IMY'GDALATE (S.) an artificial milk, or | 


ANA, 
ges : But thoſe who now go by this name 
in England, differ from other proteſtants in 
little more than the not baptizing children, 

as appears by a confeſſion of faith, publiſhed 
by the repreſentatives of above one hundred 
of their congregations, in the year 1689. 

ANACA*MPTICK (A.) the ſame with reflcc= 
tive, applied to ſounds produced by reflec- 
tion, as echoes 3 and ſometimes it is applied 
to that part of opticks, called catoptricks 
which ſee. | ; 

ANACATHA'RTICKS (S.) in Phyfict, fuch 
medicines as cauſe purging or evacuations in 
the upper parts of the hody, viz. ſuch as 

provoke ſneezing, vomiting, &c, 

ANACEPHALZE'OSIS (S.) the recapitulat- 
ing the heads or ſubftance of any matter, 
ſpoken or delivered in words or writing. 

 ANACEPHALVZE (V.) to repeat the ſub- 
ſtance or heads of a diſcourſe or argument. 

ANA CHRONISM (S.) in Chronology, is the 
placing a fact or an event much earlier than 
it ought to be; as of YVir:1”s relating Dido 
was in Africa in the time of Anas ; when, 
in reality, it was 300 years after the taking 
of Troy, when ſhe was there. 8 

ANACREO'NTICK (S.) a poem or copy of 
verſes, wrote by or in imitation of Anacreon, 
a famous poet, who flouriſh'd in the 6oth 
Olympiad, about 300 years before Chriſt, 
commonly in the jovial or Bacchanaliar 
ſtrain 3 in Engliſb they conſiſt of ſeven ſylla- 
bles, and in Latin of three feet and a half, 

ANA'GOGY (S.) a rapturous elevation of the 
ſoul, to things divine and eternal, in exta- 
ſy ; an endeavour to find out the myſtical 

meaning of any paſſage of ſcripture. 

A'NAGRAM (S,) a tranſpoſition or changing 
the letters of a name or ſentence, fo as to 
make one or more other words or ſentences, 
that expreſs the good or ill qualities of the 
perſon or thing; as from Mary, the name 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, is made army, which 
is thus paraphraſed : 


How ævell her name may a great army beaft, 
Whoſe ævomb contain*d the mighty Lord of Hefts ! 


ANAGRA/MMATIST (S.) a compoſer of 
anagrams. 

ANALECTS or ANALE CTA (S.) the re- 
mains or fragments taken off the table; alſo 
certain parts or portions ſelected out of dif- 
ferent authors. 5 

ANALE MMA (S.) the orthographical projec- 

tion of the ſphere upon the plane of the me- 
ridian, the eye being ſuppoſed to be in the 
eaſt or weſt points of the horizon, and at 
an infinite diſtance. 

ANALE'PTICES (S.) medicines uſed to che- 
riſh the nerves, and renew and invigorate 
the ſpirits ; any thing of a reviving or re- 

- Rorative nature. . 

ANALO'GICAL (A.) proportional or belong- 
ing to proportion, or bearing a reſemblance 


Roſpel liberty, they committed many outra- | 


or relation to a thing, | 
D ANA'LOGY 
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ANA'LOGY (S.) the ſimilar relation or pro- 


ANC. 


creaſe of moriey paid by a borrower to 3 


portion which one thing bears to another. lender ; alſo that rule in Arithmetik, where. c 4 
ANA'LYSIS (S.) the art of reſolving queſtions by the intereſt or conſideration- money ;; 
that are difficult, by reducing them to their] computed in proportion to the princjyi, WA / 


component parts or firſt principles, and from 
thence ſhewing the poſſibility or impoſſibility 
of the propoſition. ; alſo the chymical redu- 

cing of metals, &c. to their firſt principles; 
and in Anatomy, it is the diſſecting of a hu- 
man body according to art. 

ANALY'TICK or ANALY'/TICAL (A.) be- 

longing to Analyſis, or the method of reſol- 
ving queſtions algebraically. 

ANALYZE (V.) a term uſed by Chymiſts, for 
ſuch fiery. operations by which they diſſolve 
bodies, in order to diſcover the ſeveral parts 
of which they are compoſed. , 

ANA'MNESIS: (S.) a calling to mind what had 
ſlipped our. preſent remembrance. _ 

ANAMNE'TICKS (S.) medicines that are 
helpful to, or reſtore the memory, 

ANA'PRORA (S.) a rhetorical figure, im- 
porting a repetition of the ſame word at the 
beginning of every verſe, or member of a 
ſentence. 

ANAPLE/RQSIS (S.) the ſupplying a deficien- 


time and rate, whether ſimple or compound. 

ANATO'/MICAL (A.) ſomething belonging ty 

anatomy. | f 

ANA'TOMIST (S. ) a profeſſor or practiſer of, | 

or one ſkilled in the art of anatomy, 

ANATOMYZE (V.) to take a thing to pieces, 

to examine every part, to diſſect, to cut p A 

the body of any creature, | 

ANA'TOMY (S.) the art of diſſecting or ta. 

king to pieces animal bodies, in order to dil. 

cover the ſtructure of their parts, 

A'NCESTORS (S.) fore-fathers, progenitors, 

or thoſe from whom a perſon is deſcended, 

A'NCHOR (S.) the inſtrument that keeps a 

ſhip from being driven from the place where | 

ſhe rides ; and in a metaphorical Senſe, it fig. ; 

nifics any thing that a perſon relies upon, or 

puts his truſt in; it is alſo the name of 2 : 

_ veſſel the ſeamen put brandy in, holding or 0 
containing about ten gallons, In Archite&ur, 

it is certain carvings ſomewhat reſembling e 

anchors, which in different orders are placed N 


cy, a filling up a vacancy ; in Surgery, the in divers parts; in ſome it is put in the enta- n 
adding by art what nature has not given, | blature, in others in the capital, and others p 
or that has been loſt by misfortune. in both, | | d 
ANAPLEROTTICEKS (S.) ſuch medicines as | A\NCHOR (V.) to heave, caſt, or throw out p 
incarnate or fill up ulcers with fleſh, | the anchor, in order to ſtop the ſhip fremd 


ANAPOLOSE'TICAL (A.) without excuſe, 
ANARCH (S.) confuſion, hurlyburly, the 
want of government in a nation; the ſu- 
preme authority being lodged neither in a 
king or any other ſettled goyernors, but every 
man aQs in the manner moſt agreeable to 


going any farther, | 
A'NCHORAGE or ANCHORING (S.) tt 
proper place or fit ground to caſt anchor in, ANI 
ſo that the ſhip may ride ſaſely, and reſiſt the 
wind or currents; in Law, it is a certain 
duty paid to the king, for caſting anchor in by 


_ himſelf, having no ſuperior to controul him. the pool of a harbour. _ INI 
ANASA'RCA (S.) a kind of dropſy that fills | ANCHORET or A'NCHORITE (S.) a her- the 
the whole body with pituitous humours, mit, or devout perſon leading a ſolitary lit ARNE 
ANASTOMA'TICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as | in a defart, that he may be out of the reach blo 
dilate or widen the orifices of the veſſels, of temptation, and have the more leiſure to Wy by : 
and cauſe a free circulation of the blood. meditation, prayer, and other religious cx- NE 
ANA'THEMA (S.) ſometimes it ſignifies a erciſes. eith 


ANCHO'VY (S.) a ſmall ſea-fiſn, which whiz it v 


thing dedicated to God, and ſometimes a { 
pickled is much uſed as a ſauce to other fil. NF 


perſon curſed, as we ſay, by bell, book and 


candle: The Jews call it cherem. It reached | AANCHYLOPS (S.) a ſwelling between th NE 

to a four- ſold ſignification; for it was either corner of the eye and the noſe. ng, 

an offering conſecrated to the honour of the | ANCIENT or A!NTIENT (S.) among de NC. 

deity, or elſe ſomething devoted to deſtruc- Sailors, a flag or ſtreamer ſet in the ſtem i gen! 
Hg tion, and which was to be the object of ge- a ſhip is ſo called; in Civil Affairs, tho amo 
1 neral averſion; or elſe it fell under this cha- perſons who have ſerved the ſeveral off o 
| rafter on account of ſome great miſbehavi- of the place or pariſh they live in, are call ſill 
= our, of which there were ſeveral forts. I ancients, and by common practice are ſum NOE 
nec d not inſiſt upon the firſt ſfignification ; as moned or called, upon all publick occaſiom i coun 

to the ſecond, we have a remarkable inſtance to give their opinions ; alſo among the 12-0 2! a 

of it in the city of Fericho, Foſpua vi. 17. yers in the Temple, ſuch as are paſt the leave 

the third kind of anathema is related in Ez- reading, are called ancients; and in Groy* lectic 

ra's edict, chap x. 3. the fourth kind was | Inn, it is one of the four claſſes that mak CE 

executed upon offences jure pacis, i. e. to up the ſociety, which conſiſts of arc lome 


keep their civil and religious cuſtoms from 


barriſters, benchers, and ſtudents. 


A'NCIENT or ANTIENT (A.) old, wal 
out, aged, of a long date or time paſt, | 

ANNCIENTLY or A'NTIENTLY (Part. 

former times, a long while ago, be e a 


being violated. 
ANATHEMATIZE (V.) to ex communicate 
or put under a curſe. 


ANA”TQCISIM (S.) the uſe, intereſt, or in- 
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or which parts the leg from the foot. 

AND (Part.) uſed in the Engliſh tongue to 
join the words that follow with thoſe that 
went before. 2 

ANDANTE (S.) a Muſical Term, ſignifying, 
that every note muſt be played very diſtinct- 
jy, and the time obſerved very exactly, and 
is principally applied to the thorough baſs. 

ANDOVER (S.) a mayor, market, and bo- 
rough-town in. Hampſbire, a great thorough- 
fare in the weſtern road, from London diſtant 
55 computed, and 66 meaſured miles, plea- 
ſantly ſeated on the ſides of the downs, which 
renders it very healthy, and is a populous 
and thriving place, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and common- 
council men, with the privilege of electing 
and ſending two members to Parliament: 
It has a great market weekly on Saturday, 


, 
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f 2 and two fairs yearly, viz. May 1, and No- 
z Of vember 6, Near to it, on September 30, is 
fur, kept Meybill fair, eſteemed one of the great- 


eſt in Exgland, eſpecially tor ſheep. . 
ANE'CDOTES (S.) memoirs that treat of the 
manners, tranſactions, and ſecret affairs of 
princes and great men with too much free- 
dom and ſincerity to be publiſhed while the 
perſons are living, unleſs it be under the 
diſguiſe of a novel, &c. : 4 en 
\NEMO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to try 
the ſtrength of the wind by. 
\NE/MONY (S.) a name given to all flowers 
that are of ſhort duration, and that are 
eaſily beaten down, ruffled, or deſtroyed 
by the wind, N 
\NEMOSCOPE (S.) a machine that ſhews 
the changes of the wind. 1 
INEU'RISM (S.) a ſoft tumour, formed of 
blood extravaſated and ſpread under the fleſh 
by the rupture or dilatation of an artery. 
INE'W (Part.) ſomething: done over again, 
either in the ſame or different mode to what 


bling 
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\thers 


V out 
from 
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1or in, 
ſiſt the 
certain 
chor in 


a her- 
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ch when it was in before, - » ME * 
her fiſh. AN FRACTUO/SITY or ANFRA/CTUOQUS- 


NESS (S.) a labyrinth, a winding, a turn- 
ing, an intricacy. ; 


veen thi 


nong de CEL (S.) a meiTenger, a ſpiritual, intelli- 
e ſtern c Lent ſubſtance, the firſt in rank and dignity 
irs, tho among created beings ; alſo the name of an 
ral offical old Eng7i/ gold coin, of the value of ten 
are cally hillings. - | a 
are ſun; NE LI CA (S.) a plant ſo named, on ac- 
occaſio count of its being a great anti · poiſon; it is 
the law- oi a ſweet ſmell and aromatick taſte, the 
paſt tel leaves whereof are much uſed by the con- 
n Cr eclioners. | 
bat mk LIC AI. (A.) of the nature of angels or 
H arc omething relating thereto. _ 


NGER (S.) wrath, fury, diſpleaſure, reſent- 


old, Woll ment. 

J * * . 
paſt, | NCER (V.) to diſpleaſe, to ſtir up or excite 
(part. be reſentment of a perion, Sc. 
be. NGI (S.) tumours cr. !welings in the groin, 

AN CUES By the phyfelans Lis. 


ANGLE (S.) the joint immediately between, 


ANI 


ANGINA (S.) the diſeaſe commonly called 


the guinfey, or ſwelling in the throat. 
ANGIO/LOGY (S.) a diſſertation or treatiſe 
upon tlie ſeveral veſſels in a human bedy, 
as the arteries, veins, &Cc. | . 
A'NGLE (S.) a corner, the place where two 
fides of a room or building meet and touch 3 
alſo the inſtrument or rod, with its whole 
apparatus, that people divert themſelves 
with to catch ſmall fiſh. In Geometry, it is 
the meeting of any two lines, which incline 
to one another, in a certain point, ard 23 
the lines are cloſer or wider, ſo the angle is 
_ called acute, right, or obtuſe. | | 
A'NGLE (V.) to catch fiſh with a red fitted 
with a line, hook, &c. | | 
A'NGLER (S.) one that catches fiſh, or en- 
deavours ſo todo, with a rod and line called 
an angle, | | 
ANGLESEA, (S.) an ifland lying over-againſt 
Cartarwon in North Wales, compaſſed on all 
fides with the Iriſh ſea, which parts it ſrom 
Wales by a narrow channel, which may be 
forded at low water in ſome places ; it is 20 
miles long, and 17 broad ; it yields plenty 
of good wheat, and mill-ſtones to grind it; 
is divided into fix hundreds, and theſe into 
74 pariſhes, but has but two market-towns, 
Viz. Newborough and Beaumaris : It ſends 
one member to parliament, | | 
A'NGLICISM (S.) the ſpeaking or writing af- 
ter the manner, or in the idiom of the Eng- 
liſb people or nation. 4 2802 
A'NGRED (A.) ſtirred up to wrath, diſplea- 
ſed, &c. 5 — 
ANGUE'LLES (S.) thoſe little ſmall worms 
that hawks void when they are ſick. ' 


any diſorder either in body or mind, chiefly 
uſed when the malady is very viclent. | 
A'NGULAR (A.) any thing that has corners 
or angles. | F, 
A'NHELUS (S.) ſhortneſs of breath, difficulty 
of breathing, as in the aſthma. | 
ANIMADVE'RSION (S.) an obſervation made 
upon a book or other thipg, atter duly exa- 
mining into the merits ot it, and may be 
applied as well to praiſing or commending, 
as diſpraiſing or finding fault with it; in 
which ſenſe any thing may be added to, or 
taken from it. | , 


ANIMADVE'RT (v.) to apply the mind ſeri- 


ouſly to examine into, and conſider the ha- 
ture, extent, and uſefulneſs of a thing; alſo 

to write down one's remarks ſo made, tor 
the peruſal of others. 


ANIMA (S.) any thing whatever that has 
life and motion; from whence that power 
whereby a man or other creature exerciſes 
motion, ſenſe, or the functions of the mind, 
as perception, reflection, &c. is called the 

animal faculty. VVV 

ANIMA'LCULE (S.) a creature fo ſmall as to 
be invilible to the naked eye; ſuch as thoſe 
numneroes infects which crowd the water in 
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A'NGUISH (S.) trouble, ſorrow, grief, pain, 
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ANN 
the ſummer months, making it ſometimes 
of a pale, or deep red, yellow, &, They 
ſeem to be of the ſhrimp kind. By the help 
of the microſcope, vaſt numbers of animal- 

cules are diſcovered in moſt liquors, 
A'/NIMATE (V.) to ſtir vp, to encourage, to 
enliven, to puſh forward, to excite. 
A'/NIMATED (A.) excited, ftirred up, quick- 
ened, encouraged ; alſo any creature that is 
endued with life and ſelf- motion. 
ANIMO'SITY (S.) hatred, averſion, diſlike, 
grudge, heat, paſſion, the doing any thing 
with a pre-determined ill-will againſt a 
erſon. 1 ; 
ANNALIST (S.) a writer of what happens 
* yearly, whether it relates to the church or 
ſtate ; an hiſtorian. 8 
A'NNALS (S.) the hiſtorical account of what 
has happened in former times, digeſted chro- 
nologically, year after year; or what now 
« Paſſes annually in our own times. 
ANNA/TES (S.) the firſt year's income of a 
ſpiritual or church living, that formerly was 
given or paid to the pope, but now to the 
king. \ 
ANNEA'/L (V.) to paint upon glaſs in ſuch a 
manner, that by baking or heating in a fur- 
nace the colour finks quite through the glaſs. 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs certain operations 
of the potters upon tiles, &c. and it ſignifies 
m_ alſo the anointing or beſmearing with oil. 
_ ANNEA/LING (S.) the art of painting, or 
nl 5 ſtaining glaſs, ſo that by the aſſiſtance of 
heat, the colour ſtrikes quite through, and 
is not to be waſhed or ſcraped off by any 
means whatever, 
ANNE'X (V.) to tie, join, unite, or add one 
thing to another, | 
ANNEXED (A.) any thing tied, united, 
Joined, or added to another. 
ANNITHILATE (V.) to deſtroy, quite take 
away, and reduce to nothing, which, in 
the full extent of the word, is only in the 
power of God, all other deſtructions being 
only alterations or changes of the form, and 
not of the matter. 
ANNIHILA'”TION (S.) a total deſtruction or 
taking away the exiſtence of any created 
being, not only as a creature or thing of a 
particular ſpecies, but abſolutely as matter 
univerſally. 
ANNIVERSARY (S.) a certain yearly return 
of a particular day or time ſet apart for 
mourning or rejoicing ; ſuch as the fixed feſ- 
tivals, or ſtated faſts appointed by the church, 
and render*d obligatory by the ſanction of the 
civil power, enaQting a law for the obſerva- 
tion of it; as of the 3oth of January, the 
29th of May, th of November, &c. 
ANNO DOMINI (S.) two Latin words figni- 
fying the year of our Lord, and frequently 
made uſe of to ſhew what year of the Chriſ- 
tian zra, or epocha, any tranſactibn was done 
in, as peace made between princes, or a con- 
tract between private perſons was made in the 


AN O. 
year of our Lord 1749, &c. to this it ig 
uſual alſo to add the year of the prince then 
reigning, as the 23d of king George II. 
ANNOTA'TION S.) a particular marking, 

or obſerving ; eſpecially applied to the wii. 
tings of thoſe who undertake to explain the 
difficulties of an author. 
ANNOYY (V.) to prejudice, hurt, injure, mo. 
leſt, or diſturb. | 
ANNO'YANCE (S.) any thing that is offen. 
ſive, hurtful, detrimental, or injurious, 
A*NNUAL (A.) yearly, of or belonging to: 
ear. 
ANNUITY (S.) a certain yearly allowance 
for life, or otherwiſe; and properly ought to 
be paid but once a year; but cuſtom has in- 
troduced the payment ſometimes quarterly, 
ſometimes half-yearly, as in the annuiti = 
in the Soth-Sea company, &c. 
ANNU'L (V.) to repeal, deſtroy, revoke, 
make void, and of no effect. 
A'NNULAR (A.) round, like to, or in the 
form of a ring. 
A'NNULET S.) a diſtinction in Heraldry, d 
a ſmall ring which the fifth brother of a fa 
mily ought to wear; in Architecture, it fre. | 
quently means a ſmall ornament, ſometimes 
called a fillet, a cincture, &c. ; 
ANNU/MERATE (V.) to reckon, eſteem, ot 
count a perſon or thing into a lift, or pat 
of a number. 
ANNUMERA'TION (S.) a reckoning c 
counting into the number. 
ANNU!NCIATE (V.) to bring a meſſage tr 
a perſon, to declare ſomething unknov! 
from another. ' = 
ANNUNCIA'TION (S.) the delivering a mel. 
ſage that a perſon is ſent about; particulalviM 
applied to the declaration the angel made to 
the Virgin Mary concerning her Son [el 
Chriſt, 7 
A'NODYNE (S.) an aſſuager of grief, an eaſe 
of pain; in Phyfick, thoſe medicines thi 
relieve perſons in great pain, or that take! 
wholly away, are called anodynes. 
ANOINT (V.) to ſmear with oily, or font 
- unQuous matter, called ointment, a ceremoſ 
both anciently, and ſtill uſed at the inaugu 
tion of kings, biſhops, and other great pe 
ſonages, into their reſpective offices. 
ANO/'MALISM (S.) a diſorder or irregulafſ 
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eſpecially in Chronology. Al 
ANOMALLNISTICAL or PERIO/DICAL YE# 
(S.) is that ſpace of time which the egg; g 
ſpends in going through her orbit, which Ab 
reaſon of the preceſſion of the equinols . 
the points of interſection move back e AN 
year 50 ſeconds, and, as it were, meet" | 
ſun, The whole time of the earth's pt" AN 
or anomaliſtical year, is 365 days, 6 he | AN 
9 minutes, and 14 ſeconds. I 
ANO'MALOUS (A.) irregular, contrat) ' f 
rule, diſorderly. a 
ANO'MALY (S.) in Grammar, is the diff AN 


or irregular conjugation of verbs, or declew 


ANT 


of nouns from the general rules. In Aftrono- 

my, that arch of a circle, on an angle, or el- 

liptick area, taken proportional to the time 

in which the planet deſcends from one point 

to another, is called the mean anomaly f the 
lanet. 

ANON (part.) ſome time hence, hereafter, 
by and b). i ; 
ANO'/NY MOUS (A.) a book or perſon with- 

out a name, or title of diſtinction. 

ANOREXL/A (S.) that diſorder in the ſtomach 
which renders a perſon incapable of digeſting 

his food, and which naturally creates a loath- 
ing and want of appetite. 

A NSW ER (V.) to reply to a queſtion aſked, 
to ſolve a propoſition, by declaring what the 
amount is, &c. alſo to tulfil or comply with 
the expectation of a perſon. 

A'NSWER (S.) the reply made to a queſtion, 
the ſolution of an enigma, riddle, or mathe- 

4 matical queſtion, &Cc. | 
\ the SY A/NSWERABLE (A.) accountable for or to, 
s greeable or proportionable to a perſon or 
thing. 

ANT (S.) a ſmall inſect, ſometimes called an 
emmet or piſmire, noted by Solomon for its pro- 
vident carefulneſs in laying up in harveſt, a- 
gainſt the neceſſities of winter. 

ANTA'GONIST (S.) an oppoſer, or perſon 
who contends for the maſtery with another, 
whether it be in bodily exerciſes, or diſputa- 
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ng « 1 tion in words, or writing. The Anatomiſtis 
1 call thoſe muſcles, that have a contrary ſitu. 
age ti 5 ation or office to others, by this name; as 


the abductor and adductor of the elbow, the 


non | 
45; = firſt pulling the arm back, and the latter 


a mel. 


ſtretching it out. 
cuba ANTAPHRODI'TICKS (S.) fuch medicines 
nade to as are uſeful in venereal caſes. 
n [clv ANTAPO/DOSIS (S.) a paying back, or re- 


turning; with the Rhetoricians, the counter- 
part of a ſimilitude; as the huſbandman ren- 
ders barren ground fruitful by manuring it, 
ſo the ſchool-maſter corrects the natural ig- 
norance and ſtubbornneſs of children, by di- 
ligently informing their minds with goed 
learning and diſcipline. i 
| ANTA'RCTICK CIRCLE (S.) is one of the 
leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 
equator, and 23 deg. 30 min, diſtant from 
the ſouth pole. | 
ANTA'RCTICK POLE (S.) the ſouth pole, 
ſo called, becauſe it is oppoſite to the north, 
or arctick pole. 
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which WR A'NTEACTS (S.) actions that have been done 
quinoJs formerly, ſuch as are now paſt, 
ack eu ANTEAMBULA'TION (S.) a going or walk- 


ing before. 

ANTECEDA/NEOUS (A.) going before. 

| ANTECE/DENCE or ANTECEDE/NTIA (s.) 
in Afronomy, is when a planet ſeems to move 
from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order of 
the figns of the zodiack. 

ANTECE'DENT (s.) one thing going before 
another, either in order of time or. place. 
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In Grammar, it is the word the relative 
repeats or refers to, as, the tree which 
grows, In Mathematichs, it is that term in 
a proportion which is firſt named or com- 
pared to, or with another, 
A'NTECHAMBER or A'NTICHAMBER 
(S.) the lobby, or outer chamber of a large 
building, where ſervants, petitioners, or 
ſtrangers ſtay, to wait till the nobleman, or 
other perſon, is at leiſure to be ſpoken with, 
or calls for them. 

A'NTEDATE (v.) to date or time a letter, 
hond, or other writing, as tho? it had been 
wrote or executed ſome time before it really 
was; as, if I write a letter, &c. upon the 
2oth day of July 1749, and date it as if it 

was wrote the roth day of May 1748. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN (S.) one who lived before 
Noah's flood. , WES, 

ANTEMERTDIAN (S.) before noon, mid- 
day, or twelve o'clock. 


that is to come hereafter. 

ANTEPENU'LTIMA (S.) a Grammatical 

Term, ſignifying the laſt ſyllable but two, 
or the third from the right-hand towards the 
left, which is often marked to ſhew that the 
aſpiration, or ſtreſs in pronunciation, lies 
there ; as in this very word antepenultima, 
the mark or accent is put upon the ſyllable 
ul, to ſhew that the greateſt breathing, or 
ſtrongeſt part of the pronunciation, lies upon 
the vowel 2. 

ANTEPILE'PTICKS (S.) medicines good for, 
or in convulſions, &c. 

ANTEPREDICAMENTS (S.) in Lagick, 
things proper to be known, previous to the 
doctrine of categories; ſuch as what is 
meant by the terms uni vocal, equivocal, and 

demonſtrative. 

ANTE'RIOR (S.) any perſon or thing that is 
put or placed before another. 

ANTERIO'RITY (S.) priority or ſeniority. 

ANTES (S.) a term uſed by Gardeners for the 
foremoſt or undermoſt ranks of vines; and 
in Architecture, it means pillars or great 
ſtones put in the front of a building, to prop 
or ſupport it; alſo the ſquare pilaſters that 
were antiently put in the corners of tem- 
ples, &c. 

ANTE'STATURE (S.) in Fortification, a 
rough, ſmall, haſty ſort of retrenchment, 
made of paliſadoes or bags of earth, to give 
the retiring ſalliers opportunity to diſpute the 
remainder of a piece of ground, which the 
enemy has made himſelf maſter of in part 

already. 

ANTHE'LIX (S.) the protuberance or knob of 
the ear, or the inner circle of the auricle. 

ANTHELMINTICES (S.) medicines that 
deſtroy worms in human bodies. 

ANTHEM (S.) a divine or religious hymn or 
ſong, performed uſually in cathedrals, by the 
choiriſters, who are divided into two cho- 
rus's, and ſing alternately. 


A NTEWñAST (S.) a fore-taſte of ſomething 
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ANTHESPHO'RIA (S.) certain feſtivals ce- 
"Jebrated by the antient Greels, in honour 
of Proſerpine, who at times adorned the 


temples of that goddeſs with all forts of | 
flowers, becauſe when Preſerpire was ra- 


viſhed by Pluto, ſhe was. gathering flowers 
upon mount Z/Ztna in Srcily, 
ANTHESTERIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 
the ancient Athenians, at which time the 
maſters feaſted their ſlaves, as the Romans 
did during their Saturnalia. 
ANTHO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or collection 
of flowers, the art of knowing their dif- 
ference, generation, growth, produce, time 
of blowing, &c. - 
ANTHRACO'SIS (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
© occaſioned by a corroſive ulcer covered with 
fkin, and attended with a ſwelling of the 
parts near the eye. : 
ANTHRAX (S.) a burning or live coal; a 
carbuncle ſwelling, encompaſſed with fiery, 
ſharp, and painful ſwellings, which in a 
manner parch and burn the ſkin. 
ANTHROPQ@'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe, diſſer- 
tation, or deſcription of the whole man, 
both ſoul and body: Divines call that man- 
ner of ſpeaking of God by attributing to 
him hands, feet, eyes, &c. by this name. 
AN THROPO/MANCY (S.) à kind of divi- 
nation, performed by inſpecting the entrails 
of a dead man. 
ANTHROPOME/TRIA (S.) anatomy, or the 
conſideration of a man after the manner of 
anatomiſts. 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE (S.) a heretick, 


one who ſuppoſes God to be in the hape of 


a man. 

ANTHROPO/PATHY (S) human, or the 
endowment with the affections and paſſions 
of men. 28 

ANTHROPO'/PHAGI (S.) men- eaters, or 
ſavages, commonly called cannbals,* 


ANTHYPNO'TICKS (S.) medicines to keep 


2 perſon from ſleeping. 

ANTHYPO'/PHORA (S.) a figure in Rhero- 
rick, by which the objections and inſinuati- 
ons, that an adverſary may te ſuppoſed to 
make, are clearly and fully anſwered, 

ANTVADES (S.) the glandules or kernels 
commonly called the a/monds of the ears; 
alſo an inflammation in thoſe parts 


ANTIARTHRITICKS (S.) medicines pro- 


per to remove, or good againſt the gout, 

ANTIASTHMA'TICKS (S.) proper medi- 
cines for, or againſt the plithifick or ſhort- 
neſs of breath, - 

ANTICHRE'SIS (S.) a pledge, mortgage, or 
pawn ; in the Civ Law, a covenant between 
the debtor and creditor relating to the intereſt 
or loan of money upon a mortgage or pawn, 

A'NTICHRIST (S.) a name given by way of 


fon of perdition, who at the latter end of the 
world is to appear very remarkabt; in oppo- 
ft10n to chriſtianity, His reign is ſuppoſed to 


— 


eminence by St. Paul, to the man ef fin, and 
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continue three years and a half, during which 
time there will be a terrible perſecution : Thi 
is the opinigh of the Papiſts; but the pro. 
teſtants, as they differ from them, ſo they 
differ from themſelves, Grotius ard Dr. Hax. 
mond ſuppoſing the time paſt, and the cha. 
racters to be finiſhed in the perſons of Cal. 
gula, Simon Magus, and the Gnoſticks ; but 
the more general opinion is, that the Pope 
is the true antichrift, and accordingly, at a 
council held at Gap in 1603, they inſerted in 
their confeſſions of faith, an article whereby 
the pope is declared to he antichri/}, 
ANTICHRVSTIAN (A.) any thing, whether 
doctrine or practice, that is oppoſite or con- 
trary to the laws of the Chriſtian rel gion. 
ANTICHRO'NISM (S.) errors in chrono- 
logy, a wrong computation of time. 
ANTVCIPATE (S.) to prevent by taking 
up a thing before-hand, to foreſtal a mar: 
ket, &c. 
ANTICIPA/TION (S.) a preventing, cre. 
ſtalling, or taking up beſore- hand. 
A*NTICK (S.) a merry-andrew, a ſantaſti. 
cal fellow, a buffoon. | : 
A'NTIDOTE (S.) an oppoſite, a remedy à. 
gainſt poiſons, a counter-poiſon. | 


'ANTIEME'TICKS (S.) medicines proper to 


be given in violent vomitings, to ſtop or 
cure them. 


 ANTIEPILE'PTICKS (s.) remedies againſt, 


or medicines to be uſed in convulfive dif. 
tempers. | 
ANTILO'/GARITIHM (S.) the complement 
of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſe— 
cant, to go degrees. | 
ANTVLOGY (S.) a contradiction or difa- 
greement between the words of an author 
in one part, to thoſe of another part of the 
ſame hoc k, vpon the ſame. ſubject. 
A'N'TILOPE (s.) a mungrel fort of a crea- 
ture, generated between a hart and a goat, 
ANTILOQUIST (5.) an'opponent, a con- 
tradictor, or diſputer. ; 
ANTIME:TRICAL (A.) oppoſits or contra. 
ry to the rules of, metre or verte. 
ANTIMONA'RCHICAL or ANTIMONA'R. 
CHIAL. (A.) principles or opinions that are 
againſt monarchy or kingly government, 
A\NTIMONY (S.) a mineral ſubſtance of 2 
metalline nature, havirg all the ſceming 
characters of a rea! metal, excepting mal- 
leability; ſo that it is what is called a fen. 
metal, being a foſſil glebe, compoſed of 
ſome undetermined metal, combined with 
a ſulphurous and-ſtony ſubſtance; it is ſour 
in mines of all metals, but chiefly thoſe o 
filver and lead; that in gold mincs is e- 
ſeemed the beſt. There are mires of it 
only, in Hungary, Germany, Cc. It is fome- 
times called marcaſite of lead, from its bein? 
found in clods or lumps reſembling black 
lead, only it is both harder ard Jighter, Its 
texture is particular, heing full of File ſhin- 
ing veins, and brittle as glaſs : 9 
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| ins are of a red or gold colour inter- 
82 wah is called the male, and the 
other the ſemale. It fuſes with ſome diffi- 
culty in the fire, and diſſolves in water; 
when dug out of the earth, it is fuſed in a 
very ſtrong fire, and then poured into cones, 
called antimonial horns, which is the com- 
mon ſort ufeally ſold in ſhops. Its uſes are 
very numerous, being a valuable ingredient 
in ſpecula or concave burning-glafſes, ren- 
dering them of a finer polifh than they would 
otherwiſe have; in bell-metal it makes the 
tone or ſound clear. It is mixed with tin to 
make it hard and white, and with lead to 
make printers metal, to caſt or found their 
letters. In Phyfick, its uſes are fo various, 
that according to its preparation, Mr. Boyle 
ſays, that alone, or in company with one or 
two aſſociates, it is ſufficient” te furniſh an 
apothecary's ſhop, anſwering the phyſician's 
defire, whether he wants catharticks, eme- 
ticks, diureticks, &c, Anciently it was uſed 
as paint to blacken both womens and mens 
eyes, as appears from 2 Kings ix. +30, Ferem, 
iv. 303 and in the eaſtern countries is uſed 
for that purpoſe to this day. | 
ANTINEPHRTTICRS (S.) medicines good a- 
gi.inſt the diſeaſes of the reins and kidneys, 
ES AnNTINO'MIANS (S.) hereticks, fo called for 
== rejecting the law as a thing, of no uſe under 
; the goſpel ; They ſay, that good works do 
not further, nor evil works hinder ſalvation; 
that the child of God cannot ſin; that mur- 
der, adultery, drunkenneſs, &c. are fins in 
the wicked, but not in them; and therefore 
Abraham's lying and diſſembling was no fin ; 
that the child of grace being once aſſured of 
ſalvation, never doubteth afterwards ; that 
no man ſhould be troubled in conſcience for 
fin; that no Chriſtian ſhould be exhorted 
to perform the duties of Chriſtianity ; that 
an hypocrite may have all the graces, which 
were in Adam before his fall ; that Chriſt 
is the only ſubjze& of all grace; that no 
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but Chriſt only believeth and worketh ; that 

God does not love any man for his holine!s ; 
that ſanctification is no evidence of juſtifi- 
cation, | 

ANTINO'MY (S.) a difference, oppoſition or 
contradiction between two laws, or two ar- 
ticles 6r parts of the ſame law. 

ANTIPARALY'TICKS (S.) remedies proper 
for ſuch as are afflicted with the palſy, &c. 

ANTIPARA'STASIS (S.) a figure by which 
one grants what his adverſary affirms, but 
denies the conſequence or inference drawn 
from it. 

ANTTPATHV (S.) averſion, hatred, or of- 
fence taken by one man againſt another man 
or thing, ariſing ſometimes from nature, 


and ſometimes from reaſon, or an injury 
received, 


oppoſite qualities, whereby the quality oppo- 


Chriſtian believeth and worketh any good, 


ANTIPERI'STASIS (S.) the action of two 


ANT 


action whereby a body attacked by another 
colleQs itſelf, and becomes ſtronger by ſuch 
oppoſition ; or an intention of the activity on 
one quality, by the oppoſition of another. 

ANTTPHONE (S.) the anſwer that one fide 
of the choir makes to the other, when the 
pſalm or anthem is ſung between them al- 
ternately, as in the common or reading 
pſalms. 

ANTTPHRA8SIS (S.) a figure in ſpeech where- 
by the original ſenſe or meaning of a word 
is inverted, and applied quite contrary; alſo 
a figurative or ironical manner of ſpeaking, 
that intends the contrary to the plain mean- 
ing of tlie words made uſe of, 

ANTVPODES (S.) a name given to thoſe that 
live under the ſame meridian, and yet are 
diametrically oppoſite ; they have the ſame 
elevation of their different poles, as they are 
in different hemiſpheres ; ſo that our mid- 
day is our antipodes mid- nieht, and vice were 
ſa. In former ages it was thought impoſſible 
there ſhould be ſuch a place, (eſpecially peo- 
pled, our good anceſtors not being able to 
conceive, how it was poſſible to croſs the 
vaſt ſeas, that in their thoughts ſeparated 
both hemiſpheres ; nay, the more ignorant 
inland people whoſe converſation is not with 
ſearnen, are as difficult to convince at this 
day ; but the mathematicians and travellers 
know infallibly the truth of the fact. 

A*NTIPOPE (S.) a name given to thoſe who 
pretend to paſs for popes, to the prejudice of 

_ thoſe who are legally choſen, and fo cauſe 
a ſchiſm in the church of Rome. The miſe 
chiefs that have aroſe from theſe fallible in- 
fallible gentlemen, the hiſtory of all nations 
concerned (among which our own is a ſe- 
vere inſtance) loudly proclaims, 

A\NTIQUARIES (S.) perſons who apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of antiquity, by ex- 
plaining the motto's upon meda!s, inſcrip- 
tions upon ſtatues and publick buildings, en- 
deayouring to recover decayed manuſcripts, 
and other lights, whereby we may come at 
the knowledge of times paſt, and their cuſ- 
toms, laws, religion, &c. 

ANTVQUATE (V.) to ſet aſide, repeal, make 
void, aboliſh, 'or annul, 

ANTYQUE® (A.) ancient, of an old date, or 

long ſtanding ; particularly uſed by painters, 
carvers, ſtatuaries, architects, &c. to ſignify 
buildings, ſtatues, &c, when thoſe arts were 
in their greateſt perfection among the Creeks 
and Romans, and before the general deſection 
therein, occaſioned by the irruption of the 
Goths and Vandal. 

ANTISCII or ANTOTCI (S.) any people that 
live under the ſame meridian, but in diffe- 
rent parallels equally diſtant from the equator, 
ſome in the northern, others in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere. They have noon and midnight 
at the fame time, but their ſeaſons differ 
for whilſt one has ſummer, and the longeſt 
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fed becomes heightened or intended; or the 
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days, the other has Winter, and the ſhorteſt 

days. | 

ANTISCORBU'!TICKS (S.) remedies againſt 
the ſcurvy. _ | 

ANTTITHESIS (S.) the oppoſing or ſetting 
one thing to or againſt another, by way of 
compariſon. 

ANTITRINITA/RIANS (S.) a general name 
given to all perſons or ſects, that deny the 
trinity; tho? it is more particularly applied 
to the Socinians or Unitarians. 

A'NTITYPE (S.) a copy like to the original, 
or that which anſwers or is prefigured by a 
type ; as the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 
is the antitype of the paſchal lamb, or 7ew- 
1/þ paſſover, &c. 

ANTIVENE'REALS (S.) ſuch medicines as 
are oppoſite to, or good againſt the French 
diſeaſe or grand pox. 

ANTLERS (S.) ſtarts or branches of a deer's 
attire, diſtinguiſhed by brow-antlers, which 
are thoſe next above the head, and the bes- 
entler, that immediately above the brow- 
antler. | 

A'NVIL (S.) the inftrument whereon ſmiths 
lay their work, in order to hammer or forge 
it into ſuch ſhapes or forms as is deſired. 

ANXIETY (S.) uneaſineſs, trouble, great con- 
cern or deſire for a thing. 

A*NXIOUS (A.) uneaſy, ſad, thoughtful, 
defirous. 

A'NXIOUSNESS (S.) the ſame with Anxiety. 

AN (Part.) ſome, part of. | 

APA'CE (Part.) faſt, quick, ſwift. 

APAGO'GICAL (A.) a fort of demonſtration 
that ſhews the truth of a propofitron; by 
manifeſting the impoſſibility or abſurdity of 

its contrary. 

APA'RT (Part.) ſeparate, aſide, alone. 

APA'/RTMENT (S.) ſuch a part or portion 
of a houſe that one perſon lodges in, or oc- 
cupies for his uſe, ſeparate and diſtin from 
another under the ſame roof, whether it con- 
fiſts of one or more rooms. 

A'PATHY (S.) a ſtate of inſenſibility, not 
being moved or affected either with pleaſure 
or pain, a freedom from all paſſions or af- 
fections whatever. h 

APAU'ME (S.) in Heraldry, is a hand opened 
ſo, that the full palm appears with the 
thumb and fingers extended at full length. 

APE (S.) an animal, that of all creatures 

comes neareſt to, or is moſt like to the fi- 

gure of a Man. There are ſeveral ſorts of 

them; ſome with, and others without a 

tail; ſome have a longiſh head or ſnout like 

a dog, others have a rounder head and flatter 

noſe ; the toes of their feet are as long as 

their fingers ; they have generally red hair, 
inclining to be greeniſh ; ſome are all white, 
ſome red upon their backs, and their breaſt, | 
belly, and inſide of their thighs and arms, 
white or grey. Theſe creatures have a thou- 
ſand ſtratagems to defend and ſave them- 
ſelves ; they live commonly upon the tops of 


— 


very 


will or teſtament of any perſon, that was 


ALL 
trees, leaping from one branch to another 
with admirable dexterity. On both fide 
their jaw they have pockets, where they 
hide what they defire to keep. The female; 
have but one young one, which they carry 
at their backs; when they ſuckle it, they 
fake it in their arms like a woman, and pre. 
ſent the teat to it. The Egyptians uſed to 
worſhip them, and ſo do the Indians at this 
day. The Inhabitants of Goa did not dare 
to kill an ape, nor a ſerpent, believing them 
to be ſpirits created by God to puniſh man. 
kind for their fins, : 
APE'LIT/E S.) a ſect of hereticks, that 

taught, that Chriſt left his body in the air, 
and went into heaven without it, 
A'PEPSY (S.) in Phyſick, is that diſorder of 
the ſtomach called indigeſtion. 
APE'RTION or APE/RTURE (S.) the o. 
pening of any thing whatever; alſo a hole, 
ſlit, or crack, made in any ſolid thing, as 
timber, ſtone, &c. alſo in Arcbitecture, the 
doors, windows, chimneys, ſtair-caſes, or any 
other in or out-lets of air, ſmoke, or light, 
in a building, are called apertures ; in Geome- 
try, it is that ſpace or diſtance between any 
two lines that form an angle; in Optich, 
the hole next to the object glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope or microſcope, through which the light 
and image of the object come into the tube, 
from whence they are conveyed to the eye; 
in the Civil Law, the loſs of a ſeudal tenure 
by default of iſſue of him to whom the fee 
was firſt granted, is called apertura feudi: 
and the breaking up or opening of the laſt 


ſealed up, is called apertura rabularum. 
APEX (S.) the uppermoſt point of any thing, 
the ſummit or very tip of a pillar, or other 
erected thing; and in Geometry, it is the an- 
gular point of a cone, or any ſuch like figure. 
APHE “LION or AbHELIUM (S.) a term 
uſed in Aftronomy, ſignifying that point of a 
planet's orbit, in which the planet is at the 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun; in the 4 
Aft-onomy, it is called the apogee. 
A'PHORISM (S.) a ſhort pithy ſentence, com- 
prehending a great deal of matter in a few 
words ; it is ſometimes called a maxim, or 
general rule, or principle of an art or ſcience, 
approved by experiment. 
A'PIARY (S.) a place where a perſon keeps 
or breeds bees. h 
A'PIS (S.) an ox or bull worſhipped by the 
Egyprians under this name ; one conſecrated 
to the Sun, which they fed at Heliopolis, 
which they called Mauevis; and another, to 
the moon, fed at Memphis, called Aris. Their 
god Ofiris was worſhipped under the form 
of this animal, whoſe whole body was to 
be black, except a white ſquare ſpot upon the 
forehead, Some fay it had the figure of an 
eagle upon its back, and ſome ſay of a cre- 
ſcent ; the hairs of its tail were double, and 
it had the form of a beetle under its tongue. 
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5 | and been kindly entertained, 
I P0'CALYPSE (s.) a diſcovering or reveal- 
ing ſomething, particularly applied to the 


APO 
When a calf. was found with theſe marks, 
it — carried with great joy to the temple 


of Ofiris, where it was fed, kept, and wor- 


WT chipped i | ea 
1 3 gr at its death it was buried with great 


aſtead of the god, as long as it liv- 


ſolemnity and mourning 3 this done, they 
looked out for another with the ſame marks. 
Sometimes they were many years before they 
found one ; but when they had, there was 


5 | a great feſtival kept all over the country. 
is (A.) foolith, filly, ridiculous, one given 


to or delighted with anticks and mimickry. 


= aPOBATE'RION (S.) a farewel ſpeech, ſer- 


mon, oration, or poem, at or upon a per- 


ſon's going out of his own country, or other 


place where he had reſided for ſome time, 


Revelation of St. Jobn: Some have affirm- 
ed Cerinthus the heretick to be the author of 
it ; and in the firſt centuries many churches 
diſowned it to he canonical ; but fince the 


fourth century it has been generally received. 


There are many ſpurious books under this 
name, which have had their abettors, and 


been affirmed to be wrote, ſome by St. Pe- 


ter, others by St. Paul, &c. 


\POCALY'PTICAL (A.) belonging to, or af- 


ter the manner of a revelation or viſion. 


\POCO'METRY (S.) the meaſuring things at 
a diſtance, by the help of glaſſes and other | 


inſtruments, 4 


\PO'CRYPHA (S.) the name of certain books 


frequently printed at the end of proteſtant 
bibles, not eſteemed canonical, or of divine 
authority ; but the church of Rome admits 


WE them of equal authority with the reſt of the 
== books of the Old and New Teſtament ; they | 


are ſo called, upon account of their being 
unknown, or not generally received and ac- 
knowledged. 

PO'CRYPHAL (A.) ſomething not certainly 
known, or of which the truth or genuine- 
neſs is diſputed, eſpecially applied to books, 
whoſe authors are diſputed. 

PODI'CTICAL (A.) in Logich, is a clear, 
undeniable proof or demonſtration of any 
matter or thing in diſpute. 


\POLEPSY (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, pre- 


vention, or intervening of one. perſon or 
thing between another. 


BAPOLLINA/RIANS (S.) a ſect that aroſe in 


the fourth century, who were the followers 
of Apollinaris, biſnop of Laodicea, who, 
after he had wrote many uſeful books, eſpe- 
cially for the younger Chriſtians, fell into 
a ſtrange degree of enthuſiaſm, and taught, 
that the divinity of Chriſt was inſtead of a 
foul to him; that his fleſh was pre-exiſtent 
to his appearance upon earth, and that it was 
ſent down from heaven, and conveyed thro? 
the virgin, as thro? a channel; that there 
were two ſons, one born of God, the other 


af the virgin ; that Jeſus Chriſt was con- | 


2, 


ceived a pure ſubſtance, and that afterwards 
the Word deſcended into him, and had fuch 
operation in him as in the prophets, but was 
not unite} to his nature ; that it was only by 
his good works, that he became great and 
perfect; that God was crucified ; and that 
Jeſus Chriſt has now no body; with many 
other ſtrange doctrines. 


APOLLO (S.) one of the falſe gods of the 


heathens, to whom they attributed oracles, 
and the art of divination: He is ſaid to be 
the fon of Jupiter and Latona, and brother 
of Diana, born at Delos. He is alſo ſaid to 
have killed the ſerpent P:tho, becauſe the 
heat of the fun dries up the peſtilential va- 
pours of the earth : He was repreſented to 


wear long hair, in imitation of the ſun- 


beams; the laurel was conſecrated to him, 
becauſe the heathens believed, that a lauref 
leaf being laid under a ſleeping man's pillow, 


made him dream truly. The fable of his 


feeding Admetus's ſheep was to denote, that 
all creatures receive particular benefit from 
the nouriſhing warmth of the ſun ; and his 
killing the Cyclops for forging Jupiter's thun- 
derbolts, alluded to the ſun's diſperſing thoſe 
vapours, that occafion the changes of the air 
and various diſtempers in human bodies. He 
is called the Sun in heaven, Bacchas on earth, 
and Apollo in hell; and is repreſented with 
a harp, to ſhew us the harmony of the 
ſpheres ; with a buckler, to ſignify he is the 
defender of the earth; and with arrows, to 
denote his power of life and death. 


APO'LLYON S.) is the ſame in Greek, as 
Abadden is in Hebrexv, both ſignifying the de- 


froyer. St. Jobn, Rev. ix. 11, ſays, And 
they bad a king over them, which is the angel 
of the bottomleſs pit, Thoſe name in the He- 


brew tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek 


tongue hath his name Apollyon. 


APOLOGE'TICAL (A.) ſomething ſaid, writ- 


ten, or done, by way of excuſe or defencs 
of any perſon, thing or matter, 


APO'LOGIST or APOLOGER (S.) one that 


ſpeaks or writes in defence of himſelf or 
others. 


APOLOGUZE (V.) to plead for, defend, or 


excuſe a perſon or thing. 


A*'POLOGUE (S.) the moral or application of 


a fable, or imaginary ſtory or relation con- 
trived for the directing, amending, or im- 
proving the life or manners of mankind. 


APO'LOGY (S.) an excuſe or handſome defence 


made by a perſon for himſelf or another, 


APOMECO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſur- 


ing things at a diſtance, to know hew far 
they are from us. 


A*'POPHTHEGM (S.) the wiſe ſaying, or 


grave and inflrutive remark of ſome learn- 
ed, judicious, or pious perſon, couched in 
a few Words. 


A'POPLEXY (s.) a diſeaſe that immediately 


or ſuddenly deprives the patient of the uſe 
of all his ſenſes, and ſtops the motions of all 
paits 
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parts of the body, except the heart and lungs, 
- Inftantly ; it is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 
an. interruption of the paſſage of the blood 
towards the brain, or by any thing that hin- 
ders the influx of the animal ſpirits into the 
organs of ſenſe, and the parts of voluntary 
motion. There are many other cauſes aſ- 

* Fgned by different authors. The fit is uſually 
receded by a pain in the head, dimneſs and 
Joſs of ſight, memory, and many other ſymp- 


toms. To prevent it, wine, hard labours, | 


exceſſive eating, and fleeping after dinner, 
ſhould be avoided, and moderate exerciſe 


uſed: To cure it, evacuative medicines muſt | 


be taken. In the fit, bleed freely in the ju- 
gulars, lay the patient on his back, apply 
ſtrong volatiles to the noſe, &c, Some re- 
commend cupping rather than veneſection. 

APO'STASY (S.) a falling off from, or for- 
faking the religion which a man had made 


_ * profeſſion of; the deſpiſing the true religion, 


and profaning what is commanded to be kept 
Holy, In the Roman Church, it ſometimes 
means no more than the leaving a religious 
order, whereof a man had made profeſſion, 
© without a legal diſpenſation, The difference 
between hereſy and ap is, that hereſy 
ſorſakes one part of the common, and gene- 
rally acknowledged faith, but apeftaſy for- 
fakes and deſpiſes the whole. | 
APO'STATE (S.) one who forſakes the truth; 
upon which account, all thoſe who leave, 
or foriake any particular religious opinion, 
are by their former companions called apo- 
Bates. 


 +APOSTATT/ZE (v.) to revolt from, or ſor- 


ſake the truth. : 


APO'STLE (S.) the title of the twelve diſci- 


ples of our bleſſed Saviour, who being fur- 
niſned with the ſupernatural! gifts of tongues, 
infallibility and working miracles, were com- 
miſſioned by him to travel all the world over, 


to make proſelytes and found churches. The 


names of theſe aprfi/es are fo well known, 
that we need not mention them. Among 
the Ferws, apoſtles were perſons appointed by 
the patriarch to collect a tax due to the Ro- 
man emperors, as appears by the Theodefian 
code. Barenius obſerves, that they were 
called opeſiles, who collected money for re- 
paring the temple. - They had likewiſe a 
commiſſion to ſee that the law of Moſes was 
punctually obſerved. 

APO'STLESHIP (S.) the office, miniſtry, or 
dignity of an apoſtle. 


APOSTO'LICAL or APOSTO'LICK (A.) be- 
longing, conformable, or agreeable to the | 


practice, doArines, or times of the apoſtles. 
APO'STROPHE (S.) in Grammar, is a mark 
Placed over a letter, to ſhew that a vowel is 
cut off, as is call'd for called, h audience for 
the audience; alſo a Rhetorical figure, where- 
by an orator turns his diſcourſe from the au- 
dience to a particular perſon or thing. 
APO/THECARY (S.) one who prepares me- 


. 


5 


APO'TOME (S.) a cutting off, a parting from 


APP 


dicines according to the preſcription 
doctors; a praQiſer'in Shreh, WO 
APOTHE'OSIS (S.) the ceremony of deifica. 
tion, done to perpetuate the memory of ſome 
great man; and among the Romans, in ho. 
nour of their emperor. After the ceremony 
was over, the deified emperor was worſhip. 
ped as a god, and was as much revered 33 
any of the other gods: They likewiſe ſwore 
by his name, and that with ſo much vene. 
ration, that a man might with more ſafety 
forſwear himſelf by Jupiter, than by the 
emperor's genius, as Minutius Felix obſerve, 
They likewiſe ſwore by the empreſſes, as we 
are informed by Dion Caſſiut, who tells y; 
that Caligula permitted the women to (wer 
by Druſilla. This honour of deifying the 
deceaſed emperor was begun by Augnſts for 


ulius Ceſar, 


a thing, and making two or more out of ors 
- whole thing; ſo in Matbematicks, it is the 
remainder or difference between two incom. 
menſurable quantities; and in 1Mufich, it is 
the difference between the greater and leſſer 
ſemi- tone. 

A POZ EM (S.) in Medicine, a decoction of di. 


vers roots, plants, flowers, ſeeds, fruits and 


leaves, ſweetened and clarified; it is not ſo 
thick and viſcous as a ſyrup, and differs from 
a julep in this, that it is thicker and more 
viſcous, and is not made of diſtilled waters, 
as juleps are, 

APPARA TUS (S.) the neceſſary preparation 
for doing ſomething, whether public or pri- 
vate; ſo in the prefent Philoſophy, all the in- 
ſtruments uſed to ſhew the experiments, 2 
air-pumps, and their furniture, microſcapes, 
Sc. are called the apparatus. In Sur -ery, 
the medicines, bandages, Fc. are alſo called: 
That particular part of ſurgery called le. 
tomy, or cutting for the ſtone, is particularly 
called apparatus, which is periormed thre? 
ways; the one is called the es afprratis, 
ſaid to be invented by de Franco, ard is the 
moſt ancient, though but lately introduced 
among us: In this method, an inciſion 8 
made above the groin, along the linea alba, 
into the fund of the bladder, through which 
the ſtone is extracted. The great apfarar, 
invented by Jobn de Romains about the yoat 
1520, is performed by making an inciſion in 
the perinzum ; and from the number of in- 
ſtruments uſed, this is called the prea? p- 

' paratus, The ſmall apparatus is ſo called 
from the few inſtruments uſed in it: Thi 
was invented by Cælſus; to perform which, 
the two fore-fingers are thruſt up the funds. 
ment, till they come againſt the one, an! 
drive it to the neck of the bladder, rom 
whence it is extracted through the incifion 9 
the ſcrotum. W 

APPA/REL (S.\) the habit or clothing that 5 
worn by any particular nation or people. 

APPARENT (A.) plain, eaſy to be iecn. " 
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fible without difficulty, evident, conſpicu- 


8 = ous, demonſtrative. 1 
. rA“ TION (s.) the appearing of a far, - 
e or other luminary that was not before ſeen; 
0. alco a ſpectre, by the vulgar called a ppirit, 
ny = ſuppoſed to be the ghoſt or foul of fome 
p. WE perſon dead, that comes to make ſomething 
i; AX that is unknown, known. Abundance of 
re idle tales have heen told about ſuch parti. 
be. tions ; but of late years people grew wiſer 
ety tan to de ſo deluded or impoſed upon. 
the N PPA'RITORS (S.) officers in the eccleſiaſti- 
e, cal court who cite perſons to appear; in 
we te Lefty, the beadle or officer who car- 
us, WY ries the mace before the maſters, faculties, 
=" Ker. are ſo called. : 
the (APPEAL (V.) to ſubmit, or refer a matter 
for ia difpure, to ſome other court or perſon of 
W ercater authority. TER ; 
ron MSAPPEAL (S.) in Law, 1s the removing a 
ore cauſe out of an inferior into a ſuperior court; 
the in common Converſation, an appeal is referring 


a matter in diſpute to the judgment or de- 
ciſion of one or more indifferent perſons, 

Nappa R (V.) to come in view, to be in 
fight, to come to a place according to ap- 


OM» 
it is 
effer 


f di. pointment ; alſo to make a ſhew or pretence 
and of doing what is required, without an inten- 
ot ſo tion of performing it. 


Nappa RANCE S.) the external ſurface of a 
WS thing, or that which ſtrikes the ſenſes or ima- 
| gination, which according to the diſtance, 
| ſituation, or other accident, may communi- 
cate to the perception ſomething very diffe- 
rent from what the thing really is; in Lazo, 
an 2ppearance is the defendant engaging to 
= anſwer a cauſe or action entered againſt him 
in ſome court of judicature, 

APPEA'SABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reconciled or pacified, that may be wrought 
upon and brought to a good humour, &c. 
BAPPEA'SE (V.) to pacify, to bring an angry 
| perſon into temper, or to ſatisfy or allay the 
fury of a diſordered mind. 

APPE/LLANT (S.) a Law Term, for thoſe 


from 
more 
ers, 


ation 
pri- 
1e in- 
ts, 25 
dopes, 
en, 
alled: 

lit ho- 
larly 

thres 
rat, 


is the 

Ach who bring an appeal againſt another. 

gon PPELLA'TION S.) the name, dignity, or 
; alba, title, whereby one man or thing is diſtin- 
nc WS vuiſhed from another. | 

aratin, PPELLATIVE (S.) a Grammatical Term, 


ſignifying a general or common name to all 
things of one ſpecies, as dog, borſe, man, 
angel, Sc. and ſtands oppoſite to proper 
name, which belongs but to one only, as 


1e year 
fron in 
of 1N- 
"oa? ape 


called Tobn, Gabriel, &c. | | 
„ This PELLE“ (S.) one who is complained of, 
which, or appealed againſt, 


PPENAGE or APPA/NAGE (S.) the for- 
tune of a king's younger ſons, or a ſettled 
portion of lands, &c. aſſigned tor their main- 
tenance. In England, this depends intirely 
upon che pleaſure of the king; but in France 
it is otherwiſe, certain counties or dukedoms 
being appropriated to that purpoſe; but thoſe 
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and upon the poſſeſſor's dying without iſſue 
male, they revert to the crown. 
APPENDAGE (S.) ſomething that is added 
to another, not ahſolutely neceſſary, but 
put by way of ornament or convenience. 
APPE/NDANT (S.) any thing that hangs to 
another, as the ſeal in charters, or other 
deeds, | | s 
APPENDIX (S.) whatever is dependent on 
another; but chiefly made uſe of for addi- 
tions made to books written hefore, in 
which ſome part of the bock is more fully 
explained, or ſuch matters as were wholly 
left out, are ſupplied ; and this is ſometimes 
added to the end of a book, and ſometimes 
made a diſtinct treatiſe by itſelf. 
APPERTAIN (V.) to belong to, or depend 
upon a perſon or thing. | 
A'PPETITE (S.) the paſſion of the. ſoul 
whereby we defire ſomething ; or a propen- 
ſity, inclination, or impulſe towards ſome- 
thing apprehended to be heneficial ; in Phy- 
ſich, it is the reliſh, or grateful pleaſure we 
eat, drink, or do any thing with, for the 
preſervation of health, life, or convenience 
of any kind. | 
APPLAU'D (V.) to praiſe, commend, or 
highly approve of, 
APPLAU'SE (S.) praiſe, commendition, or 
approhation, 
A'PPLE (S.) in the genera! Sipnification, is 
any kind of large fruit of the round kind; 
but is now commonly reftrained to thoſe 
ſeveral forts of well-known Exgliſb fruits, 
of which cyder is'made, | 
A*PPLEBY (S.) anciently a ſtrong and popu- 
laus city, but by the frequent inroads of the 
Scots, who burnt it quite, it is now only a 
ſmall market-town of little note, tho? plea- 
ſantly feated on the river Eden; and the aſ- 
fizes are held here in the town-hall : The 
market-day is weekly on Saturdays, eſteem- 
ed one of the beſt in all the North for corn; 
diſtant from London 217 computed, and 279 
meaſured miles. 
APPLEDO'RE (S.) in Kent, was formerly a 
market - town, but the maket has been loſt 
thro* long diſuſe, it has a court-leet, which 
extends itſelf over O horovughs ; it is ſitu- 
ated on the river Rather; diſtant from Lon- 
don 54 computed, and 88 meaſured miles. 
APPLYABLE or A'PPLICABLE (A.) any 
| thing that may be uſed for a particular pur. 
poſe, or that has relation, or is conformable 
to another, 90 
APPLICA/TION (S.) the tying or putting one 
ching to or upon another; alſo cloſe ſtudy 
of or addreſs to any thing or perſon. 
APPLY” (V.) to addreſs one's ſelf to a perſon, 
eſpecially of ſuperior rank, and to beg or de- 
fire his favour or intereſt to do ſomething on 
our behalf; in Matbematicts, it fignifies the 
inſcribing a line given within a curve; alſo 
the Gividing one quantity by another; alſo to 
com- 
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duchies or dittricts pay homage and fealty; 
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APP 
compare, or fit quantities, whoſe areas are 
equal, but figures unequal. ö 
APPOINT (V.) to authorize one perſon to 
act for another, to taſk, or ſet a perſon 
ſomething. to do; alſo to make an end of, 
or determine a matter. 
APPOINTMENT (S.) agreement, order, or 
aſſignation ; alſo a penſion given by princes 
and noblemen, to retain certain perſons 1n 
their ſervice or intereſt, 
APPO'/RTION (V.) to allot, or divide into 
two or more parts. | : 
A'PPOSITE (A.) fit, proper, ſuitable, juſt 
as it ought to be. 

APPOSYTENESS (S.) fitneſs, properneſs, 
juſtneſs, ſuitableneſs to, or for the thing de- 
fgned, _. . a . 
APPOSUTION (S.) a comparing or laying 
things one by another; with ſome Philaſo 
phers, it is the ſame with accretion, or the 
external addition of matter to a ſubject 
more than it was naturally, and is uſually 

ſpoken of bodies without life. 
APPRAI'SE (V.) to value, rate, or ſet a 
price upon a thing. | 
APPRATSEMENT (S.) the rate or value ſet 
upon any thing by an appraiſer, | 
APPRAVSER (S.) one who makes it his bu. 
fineſs to value or rate goods for another. 
APPREHE'ND (V.) to ſeize, lay hold of, or 
take up 4 criminal; alſo to conceive, un- 
derſtand, ſuſpect, or fear. 
APPREHE'NSION or APPREHE'NDING (S.) 
a ſeizing or arreſting a perſon, commonly 
uſed criminally ; alſo the conception, under- 
ſtanding, ſuſpicion, or fear of a thing. 
APPREHE'NSIVE (A.) that may be appre- 
hended ; alſo quick of perception, ready at 
taking in, or underſtanding a thing; alſo 
ſearful, or ſuſpicious, 
APPRENTICE (S.) a learner ; and now com- 
monly means one who is bound by inden- 
ture to ſerve another a certain time, in or- 
der to learn the trade, art, or myſtery of 
that perſon perfectly. | 
APPRE'NTICESHIP (S.) that portion of 
time that one perſon is bound by inden- 
ture to ſerve another, and is now uſually 
ſeven years. 


a thing, perſon, or place. 
APPROA/CHABLE (A.) that may be come 
at, or near to. 
APPROA'CHES (S.) the ſeveral works that 
beſiegers make to get nearer to a fortreſs or 
place befieged, ſuch as trenches, mines, ſaps, 
lodgments, batteries, &c. 
APPROBA'TION (S.) the liking, eſteeming, 
or approving of a thing. 
APPROPRIATE (V.) to deſtine, appoint, 
or ſet aſide a thing for a particular purpoſe ; 
_ to claim, or take a thing to one's own 
uſe, 
APPROPRIA'TION (S.) the appointing a 


APPROA'CH (V.) to come nigh to, or near 


aov 


fairs, it is applying a church-benefice to the 
proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religious 
community; it is where the advowſon of 3 
parſonage belongs to a biſhoprick or religj. 
ous houſe, college, &c. and their ſucceſ. 
ſors ; ſo that the body is both patron and 
parſon, and ſome one of the members of. 
Ciates as vicar : Theſe appropriations were 
introduced in the time of William the Con. 
queror; the parochial clergy being then 
commonly Saxons, and the biſhops and tem. 
poral clergy Normans, they made no ſcrupt 
to impoveriſh the inferior clergy to enrich 
monaſteries, which were generally poſſeſſ. 
ed by the Conqueror's friends, Where the 
churches and tithes were ſo appropriated, the 
vicar had only ſuch a competency, as the 
biſhop or ſuperior thought fit to allow : This 
humour prevailed ſo far, that pope Alexander 
IV. complained of it, as the bang of religim, 
the deſtruftion cf the church, and as a fun 
_ that had infected the whole nation. 
APPRO/VE (V.) to like, commend, to alloy 
of; alſo to ingratiate, or render one's {eli 
deſerving of the commendation or approba. 
tion of another. | 
APPROXIMA'/TION (S.) a coming near to 
a thing; ſo in Arithmetick or Algebra, it i; 
the finding the value of a ſurd nearer and 
nearer, or to any aſſigned degree of exact. 
. Neſs, without being able to be quite perfect. 
APPU/LSE (S.) an Aſtronomical Term, im. 
porting the approach of any planet to a con- 
junction with the ſun or a ſtar. 
APPU'RTENANCE (S.) any thing that be. 
longs to another. 
A'PRIL (S.) the fourth month of the year ac. 
cording to the vulgar computation or reck- 
oning ; but according to the civil or church 
account, the ſecond. The ancient Painty 
repreſented this month by a beautiful young 
man cloithed in green, with a garland of 
myrtle and hawthorn buds, winged and 
holding primroſes and violets in one hand, 
and the ſign Taurus in the other. 
A*'PRON (S.) a looſe garment, uſually worn 
by women, to fave their cloaths from dirt; 
alſo commonly worn by ſeveral artificers, 
made of divers ſorts of matter, ſome linen, 
ſome woollen, and ſome leather, &c. ln 
Gunnery, it is the piece of lead that cover | 
the touch-hole, | 
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APT- (A.) fit, proper, or convenient for 1 
thing ; alſo ready.or forward to learn, un- 
derſtand, or do a thing. 

A'PTITUDE (S.) a fitneſs, or natural pro- 

nſity to a thing, 

A'PTNESS (S.) fitneſs, propriety, or conve- 
nience; alſo quickneſs, readineſs, or for- 
wardneſs. 

A CUT DU CT (S.) a conveyance to bring 
water from one place to another, eithe 
from a river or a ſpring to ſome town, caltl 
or houſe, &e. Thoſe made at Nome bear thi 
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thing to a particular uſe ; and in Church Af 
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din, from the New Riuer, Thames, &c. 
= full as uſeful and ingenious, tho' not ſo 

mpous. 8 5 
A ATA xs (S.) a ſect in the primitive 
church, who ſorhore the uſe of wine even in 
the ſacrament, and uſed nothing but water. 
The original occaſion was the perſecution the 


met ſecretly, and in the night, where for fear 
of diſcovery they uſed water inſtead of wine, 
when they received the ſacrament, which 
precaution riveted itſelf into an opinion, that 
it was a duty, and when they could uſe it 
with ſafety, rejected it as unlawful. Tatian, 
in the ſecond century, is ſaid to be head 
of this ſeat, who held many abſurd no- 
tions. | 

AQUA/RIUS (S.) the eleventh. ſign in the Zo- 
diack, and next to Capricorn; it riſes about 
the 16th of Fanuary, The Mythologiſts 
make Ganymede ſhine in this conſtellation ; 


ordered an eagle to truſs him, and bring him 
into the ſkies, where this pretended deity 
made him his cup-bearer. Others ſay, this 
fign is ſo named, becauſe when it appears in 
the horizon, it is commonly moiſt, rainy 
weather, The ſtars in this conſtellation in 
Prolemy's catalogue are 45, in Tycho's 40, in 
Flamſtred's go z its character is & 
AQUA'TICK or AQUA/TILE (A.) watry or 
belonging to the water; ſo thoſe trees or 
creatures, that grow, breed, or live in or 
near the water, are called aguaricks. 
A'QUEOUS (A.) watry, moiſt, inclined to 
dampneſs. ; 
A'RABICK (S.) the language of thoſe who in- 
habit the country called Araba, 
ARA/BICK (A.) after the modes, manners or 
cuſtoms of the people of Aabia. ; 
A'RABLE (A.) ſuch land as is fit or proper to 
be ploughed or tilled. | 
A'RACK or A'RRACE (S.) a ſpirituous li- 
quor imported from the Eaſt-Indries, chiefly 


uſed for drams or punch: The word is 1n- | 


dian, ſignifying any thing ſtrong or diſtilled, 
as brandy, &c. are by them called Engliſb 
arrack ; but we apply it to that liquor only, 


diſtilled from a vegetable juice called today, 


which flows by inciſion out of the cocoa-nut 
tree: This toddy is a very pleaſant liquor of 
itſelf, when drank new, purging thoſe that 
uſe it; when ſtale, is heady, and makes 
good vinegar. The Engliſb at Madraſs uſe 
it as yeaſt or leven to raiſe their bread. Goa 
arrack is eſteemed the beſt, tho* the Bata- 
vian is much the ſtrongeſt: The firſt is 


drawn off in earthen veſſels, and the latter | 


in copper ſtills, which makes it more fiery, 
and not ſo well reliſhed. 
ARBITER or ARBITRA'/TOR (S.) one choſe 


to ſettle a difference between contending | 


perſons, an umpire, or referree. 


A'RBITRARINESS (S.) a doing or acting 


any thing purely by, or according to one's 


Chriſtians were under, for which reaſon they 


| 


for Jupiter being charmed with his beauty, | 


"ARE. 


. own will, uncontroulableneſs, without any 


ſuperior. : * 

A*RBITRARY (A.) whatever depends upon 
one's own will and pleaſure, any thing that 
may be done without giving an account for 
to another. | & 

A RBITRATE (V.) to award or determine a 
matter that Was referred to a perſon, to give 
ſentence in or adjudge a matter. 

ARBUTREMENT (S.) a power given by two 


perſon or perſons, to adjudge, determine and 
award the matter in diſpute, to which they 
oblige themſelves to comply or agree to, un- 
der a certain penalty, fine, or mul&. 
A'RBOR (S.) in Mechanicks, is the ſpindle or 
axis, on, which the inſtrument or machine 
turns. | 1 0 
A'RBORIST (S.) one well ſkilled in the diffe- 
rent ſorts or ſpecies of trees. 1 10 
ARBO UR (S.) a bower, or little room in a 
garden, ſhaded with trees to keep away the 
heat of the ſun, and by letting in the air 
freely, to render it refreſhing and pleaſant in 
hot weather. 8 
ARCA'NUM (S.) a name given to all manner 
of ſecrets; but particularly uſed in Phyſict, 
for a recipe that is not made publick, 
ARCH (A.) chief or principal of any order. 
degree or dignity; ſo. arch-biſbop is the chief 
or head biſhop, arch- dule the principal or 
chief prince or duke, &c. Sometimes it. 
ſignifies unlucky, merry, or waggith ; alſo 
crafty, dextrous, very notorious, or arrant, 
as an arch-rogue, or traitor, is a notorious 
rogue, the ring leader, or principal traitor; 
ſo arch-2wag means ſometimes a merry fel- 
low, and fometimes a ſubtle, cunning, dex- 
trous, cheating perſon; | . 
ARCH (S.) in ArchiteAvre, is the roof or up- 
per part of a building, made curved or cir- 
cular; in Geometry, it is a part or portion of 
a circle, or other curve-lined figure, leſs 
than half; by arebes of circles the quantity 


the whole circle being divided into 360 equal 
parts, the angular point is ſuppoſed to be the 
center of the circle, and the whole leg, or 
ſuch part of it as is uſed, is the ſemi- diame- 


degrees, contained between the legs, is the 
meaſure of the angle, which is denominated 
according to the number it contains. 
ARCH. ANGEL (S.) is the name of the chief 
or principal angel in ſcripture, called alſo 
Michael ; alſo the name of a great city in 
the Muſcovite dominions 3 and in Phyſich, it 
is the name of an herb, &c. 
ARCH-BVSHOP (S.) the chief or metropoli- 
tan biſnop, who has ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops 
under him : This title was firſt introduced in 
the Eaſt about 340, but was then only hono- 
rary, and given to all biſhops of great cities. 
England is divided into two, wiz, Canterbury 


and Nek, who are calledprimates and metro- 
; : politans 


or more contending perſons, to ſome other 


of all angles is meaſured and determined ;. 


ter or whole ſine; and the number of ſuch. 
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ARC ARC 


15 politans. Cunterbury had formerly Juriſdic- | 


deacont in England, whoſe office is to vii, RM " 
tion over Ireland, and was tiled a patriarch, every othet year, to enquire into Teparation RAN b 
He enjoyed ſome ſpecial marks of royalty, and moveables belonging ta the church, re. 1 
as to be patron of a biſhoprick, viz. Ro- form abuſes in ecclefiaſtical matters, and 
L cheſter, to make knights, coin monies, &c. bring the more weighty affairs before the N 
He is ſtill the firſt peer ot England, and next] biſhop; beſides which they have alſo 32 N 
to the royal family, having precedence of all power to ſuſpend, excommunicate, ard in A ..< 
dukes: and great officers of the crown. He] many places to prove wills, and in ſome to 85 
has, by common law, the power of probate | inſtitute to benefices. One part of their of. ; 
of wills and teſtaments, and granting letters | fice is to induct all clerks into their benefices 10 
of adminiſtration; alſo to grant licences and within their juriſdiction; and by the act of il 
_ diſpenſations-in all cafes formerly ſued for in uniformity, he is now obliged to be in : 
the court of Rome, and not repugnant to the prieſt's orders. Many of them have thi = :; 
law of God. He holds ſeveral courts of ju - courts and official, as biſhops have. = 
dicature, as court of arches, and of audi- | ARCH- DEA/CONRY (S.) the extent of ground _.. 
ence, the prerogative court, and court of or place where an arch-deacon exerciſes his ' 
- peculiars. The archbiſhop of York has the authority. 5 | 
ſame power in his province with that of | 'RCHERS (S.) the militia or ſoldiery armed 
Canterbury z his precedence of all dukes not | 'with-bows and arrows, much uſed formerly, © 
of the royal blood, and all officers of ſtate, and ſtill in ſome parts of Turkey, and the ca. . 
except tlie lord thigh chancellor. tern countries; in France, the name is ſtil 5 | 
ARCGH-B I'SHOPRICK (S.) ſometimes ſigni- kept up, though the arms are laid aſide, and | 
ies the greut extent of ground under the | converted into halberds and carabines, 4 
juriſdiction of an arch-biſhop, and ſometimes 'A'RCHERY (S.) the art of ſhooting with (WR 
his power, dignity, &c. the long how, which, before the invention WA * 
ARCH=BU'TLER (S.) the great butler of the] of gun oder, was practiſed in the room 
empire is the king of Hobemia, who is to] of 46411429 OÞ Al 
preſent the firſt cap at an imperial enter- A'RCHET PE (S.) an original, model, or Al 
tainment; but he is not obliged to officiate] pattern from, after, or according to which 
with his crown on ; his vicar or deputy is] another thing i is made. A 
the hereditary prince of Limbourg. ARCHIA'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe of 
ARCH-CHA'MBERLAIN (S.) an officer in] antiquity. 
the empire, much: like our lord, or great ARCEIIpEL. 400 (8. ) in Geography, is a ſea 
chamberlain ʒ the elector of Brandenburg is interrupted by a great number of ſmall A 
- appointed hereditary. chamberlain of the} 


iſlands ; of which there are ſeveral, but the 
molt noted is that called by our ſeamen the 
Arches, being that part of the ocean that 
lies between Afia, Macedon, and Greece. The 
Malabarian is (aid to contain 600 iſlands, 


empire, by the golden bull, and in that 
quality bears the ſcepter before the emperor, 
walking on the left: hand of 'the'ele&or of 
Saxony. At ſome ſolemnities he ſerves on 


horſe- back, as do the other electors, carry- the Mexican, commonly called the gulf of 
ing a baſon with a towel in his hand, ſrom Mexico, 12, ooo, the Philippine, 1 1,000, &c. 

- which alighting, he ſets it for the emperor ARCHITECT (S.) a perſon ſkilled in the 

to waſh, His vicar, or ſuh-arch- chamber- | rules and laws of building, and by that 
lain, is the prince of Hoberzollern, * draws deſigrs, lays down plans, calculates 
ARCH-CHA*NCELLOR (S.) anciently pre- 


the charge, and directs the workmen how A 
ſided over the notaries or ſecretaries of th] to go on accordingly, 


court: This office chiefly obtained in France ARCHITECTURE (S.) tho' it be the ſcience 
under the two firſt races of their kings, and] of building, and in that ſenſe may he ſaid to 
afterwards in the empire of Germany. be as old, as the time men made themſelves 
ARCH-DEA'CON (S.) a church officer whoſe defences againſt the inclemency of the wea- 
bufineſs it is to viſit the pariſhes. within a ther; yet, as it is commonly now under- 
certain diſtrict: This name was given to] ſtood in an improved ſenſe, it means the 
the firſt or eldeſt deacon, who attended on | conſtruction of a building, either publick or 
the biſhop without any power; hut ſince the | private, according to ſome, or all of the 
council of Nice his funQion is become a dig - five received orders, following the propor- 
nity, and ſet above that of a Prieſt, though tions and ornaments uitable to the bigneſs, 
anciently it was quite otherwiſe, He was the ſtrength, and beauty of the work intended, 
biſhop's chief miniſter for all external con- as they are laid down by the moſt celebrated 
cerns, and particularly the teniporalities. In 


artiſts, and ealled the Tuſcau, Dorick, Ionict, 
- the' tenth century, they were confiderted as Corinthian and Compoſite, 


having juriſdiction in their own right, or at- A RCHTTRAVE (S.) one of the three gene- 
| ral members of the entablature any regular 

order of architecture is divided into, and 1s 
the loweſt, or that reſting upon the capital 
of the column ; z and in ordinary and com- 

| mon 


tached to their office; with a power of de- 
legating it to others ; but this being thought 
too much, their power was leſſened by in- 
creaſing their number. There are fixty ar 
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ARCHIVES (S.) the place where old records, 
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| AREO'PAGUS'(8.) the place where the Are. 


ARE 


beam into which the joints of the floors are 
laid; but in the different orders it is diffe- 
rently made, and ornamented more or leſs, 
according as the order is more or leſs delicate. 


charters, &c, are laid up or kepft. 
A'RCTICK (A.) northern or northward ; ſo 
that pole which is in the northern part of 
the world, js called the ar&#:c> . 
ARCTU'RUS (S.) a ſtar in the conſtellation of 
Arctophylax or Bootes's ; it ſignifies a bear's 
tail, becauſe it is near it; it riſes the firſt of 
September, N. S. and ſets the ſecond of May ; 
the vulzar opinion was, that it brought haj] 
and tempeſt. * The poets feigned, that in the 
day- time this ſtar was a ſpy upon mankind, 
and gave intelligence to Fup:rer of the per- 
jury and villany committed in commerce and 
courts of judicature. TO | 
A'RDENCY or A'RDENTNESS (S.) zeal, 
fervor of mind, earneſtneſs, eagerneſs or de- 
fire, warmth of affection, cc. 
A'RDENT (A.) warm, hot, zealous, eager, 
deſirous, &c. : ER 14 8 
ARDOR (S.) vehemence, eagerneſs, great de- 
fire, heat, warmth, &cc. 2 Broom 
A'RDUOUS (A.) difficult, hard to perform. 
ARE or ALAMI RE (S.) the firſt of the eight 
notes in the common-ſcale of muſick, .. ' 
AREA (S.) in common Speech, is the plain ſur 
face upon which we walk; in Geometry, it 
is the ſuperficial content or meaſure of any 
body or figure whatever... 
AREO METER (S.) an inſtrument to meaſure 


made of glaſs, with a round hollow neck, 
terminating in a long ſlender neck, herme- 
tically ſealed at top; there being firſt as 
much running mercury put into it, as will 
ſerye to balance, or keep it ſwimming in an 
erect poſition; the neck is divided into de- 
grees, and by its depth of ſinking, the qua- 
lity of the liquor, as to lightneſs, is con- 
cluded, e 125 „ 


opagites or Athenian judges aſſembled, fitu. 
ated upon an eminence, which was formerly 
near the middle of the city, but at preſent it 
is out of it; there are ſtill ſome remains of 
it viſible in the foundations, which form a 
ſemi-circle, built with ſquare ſtones of a 
prodigious ſize, which ſupport a terraſs or 
plat-form of about 140 paces, which was 
the court: In the midſt was a tribunal cut 
in a rock, and all about were ſeats cut out 
of the ſtone, where the judges heard cauſes 
in the open air without any covering; at a 
imall diſtance were fome caves hewn in the 
rock, where it is ſuppoſed the priſoners were 
kept, who were to appear before thie judz es. 
They pronounced ſentence in the 5 that 


the perſons who fpoke, and defended them. 


mon buildings, it is repreſented by the great a 


I 


* 


— 


| 


the denſity or gravity of fluids, commonly | 


— 


they might not be affected by the fight oi J 


ſelves. St. Pau having preached at Athens. 


0 A R : 1 
againſt the plurality of gods, and declaring, 
that he came to reveal that God to them 
whom they adored without knowing hind; 
was carried before the Areopagitet, as the in- 

troducer of A new religion, where he ſpoke 
with ſo much wiſdom, that he converted 
Dionyſius, one of his judges,” and was diſ- 
miſſed without 'any one's having any thing 

"20 e * 

A'RGAL (S.) that hard matter, or dy'd lees, 
that condenſes and ſticks to the wine veſſels, 
frequently calletl tartar, n 
ARGENT, (S.), a, tem uſed in Heraldby, for 
filver, or the colour white, uſed in the coats 
of gentlemen,” knights. and baronets. Ba- 

. rons and noßlemen have that white called 

pearl; and in the arms of ſovereign princes, 
it is called lun it is expreſſed in engraving 

by leaving the part plain without any ſtrokes 
of the graver; - Want es 

A'RGIL (S.) that white earth or clay uſed by 
the potters to make their white ware of. 

A'RGUE (V.) to reaſon, debate, diſpute, dif- 
courſe- enen 1 een 

ARGUMENT (S.) is a medium, from the 
' connexion of which with two extremes, the 
connexion of the two extremes themſelves is 

inferred; or it is certain reaſons or allega- 

tions, why ſuch or ſuch a thing is done, 
which is either probable and rational, or au- 
thoritative. It is ſometimes taken for the 
heads, contents, or ſubject, upon which a 
book or diſcourſe is made. 

ARGUMENTATTTON (S.) the art of reaſon- 
ing powetfully and ſtrongly, by interring, 

concluding, convincing, &c. from certain 

premiſes laid down, admitted or granted. 

ARGUMENTATIVE(a.) convincing by rea- 
ſoning or arguments. 75 a 

A RIA (S.) in Mu/ick, is an air, fong, tune, 
or Jeb... * 

A RIANISM (S.) tlie doctrine of Aus, who, 
in the beginning of the 4th century, taught, 
that Chriſt, or the Son, was not God con- 
ſubſtantial with the Father, hut the firſt of 
created beings, &c. This doctrine ſpread al- 
moſt over the whole church for a few years; 
but in 327, was condemned by the council 
of Nice, after which it infected the Eaſt very 

much; and in ſacceeding times was divided 
into many branches, and called dy ſundry 

names; and at this time is too common o 
BeH Wilts 

A/RIANS (S.) -ſuch perſons as immediately 
were the diſciples, or that now do protcis 
the opinions er doctrines of Avius, eſpecially 
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relating to the trinity. B15 pail 
ARIES (S.) a conſtellation in the heavens, fi- 
gured by a ram; and by the aſtronomers is 
reckoned as one of the the 12 fyns of the 
' Zodiac, which in Ptolemy's catalogue conſiſt - 
ed of 18 ſtars, in Tycho's 21, and in the Hri- 
tis of 65; 'for the htitudes and lungitudes 
whereof conſult the atironomets.. 5 
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ART'GHT (part.) as a thing ought to be, juſt, 
well, truly, pee | 
ARISE (V.) to get up, to proceed, or take 

beginning from. 

ARISTO'CRACY (S.) that form of political 
government, where the ſupreme power is 
veſted in the council or ſenate, compoſed of 

the chief perſons for birth, capacity, hone- 

ſty and wealth; it is ſometimes called an 
oligarchy, | 

ARISTOCRA!/TICE or ARISTOCRA'TI- 
CAL (A.) belonging to the form of govern- 

ment called ariſtocracy. _ | 

ARISTOTELIANISM (S.) the philoſophical 
doctrines or opinions of the old philoſopher 


Ariſßtotle, particularly thoſe contained in his 


four books de Cælo, and his eight books of 
Phyſicks, which were univerſally embraced, 


till the time of Cop:rnicus, and now almoſt | 


as univerſally rejected. His followers are 
ſometimes called Ariſtotelians, and ſome- 
times Peripateticks, + 

ARTTHMANCY (S.) a pretended. fort of 
propheſying, or divination by certain num- 

bers. | 

ARITHME' TICAL (A.) belonging to arith- 
metick, . 


ARVTHMETICK (8.) is that part of the ma- 5 


. thematicks, that conſiders the properties and 
powers of numbers, and numerical quanti- 
ties; and is chiefly uſed in trade, and calcu- 

lations for aſtronomical purpoſes : It is va- 
riouſly denominated, as theorical, practical, 


inſtrumental, literal, tabular, logarithmical, 


ſpecious, numeroſe, and many others, ac- 
cording to the mode of explaining or per- 
forming its propoſition. 3 
ARK (s.) a cheſt or coffer ; the baſket where. 
in Moſes was expoſed on the Nile, is called 
an ark of bulruſnes; it was a ſort of bark, 
in form much like a cheſt or trunk: Hiſto- 
rians inform us, that the Egyptians uſed 
barks made of bulruſh on the Nie, and that 
they were ſo light, as to be carried on their 
ſhoulders, when they met with falls of wa- 
ter which prevented their paſſage. The cheſt 
wherein the two tables of the covenant, the 
golden pot that had manna, and Aaron's rod 
were depoſited, was called the ark of the 
covenant; it was made of Shittim wood, 
covered with plates or leaves of gold ; it was 
two cubits and a half in length, a cubit and 
a half wide, and a cubit and a half high. 
All round the top of it was a kind of gold 
crown, and two cherubims were faſtened to 
the cover; on the two ſides of it were four 
rings of gold, two on each fide, thro which 
ſtaves were put, by the help whereof they 
carried it, as they marched thro* the wilder- 
neſs. The mercy-ſeat - hung over the ark, 
and covered it; by the account of the Rab- 
bins, it was made of beaten gold, of the 
thickneſs of a hand's breadth : There were 
two cherubims of the ſame metal placed at 
each end, their wings expanded, and look-. 


ARM 

ing inwards towards each other. Thus the 
mercy-ſeat was ſurrounded, the cherubim; 
wings meeting each other. It was here the 
Shechinah, or divine preſence reſted. and 
was viſibly ſeen in the appearance of a cloud 
over it; and from hence directions and Ora. 
cular reſponſes were given. Before this mer. 
cy-ſeat the high prieſt appeared once a year 
on the day of expiation, to make an atone. 
ment for the ſins of all the people. Alſo the 
building which was erected by Neah at the 
command of God, into which entered eve 
living thing that God intended not to de. 
ſtroy. This remarkable ſtructure was begun 
by Mob in the year of the world 15;2, ane 
2497 before the Incarnation ; he was dired. 
ed by God Almighty in the dimenſions of it, 
Noah was five hundred years old, when he 
received his commandment, and ſpent about 
a hundred years in building it. The 470 
was three hundred cubits in length, fifty in 

_ breadth, and thirty cubits high : Moſt inter. 
preters ſuppoſe this cubit to be about a foot 

and a half, and that it was not the geome- 
trick one of fix feet. The ark was contri- 
ved with three floors ; the firſt for beaſts and 
cattle 3 the ſecond for fodder and proviſions; 
and the third for the birds and Noab's ſami- 
ly : It was not made like a ſhip, but came 
near the figure of a ſquare, growing gradu- 
ally narrower to the top: There was a door 
in the firſt floor, and a great window in the 
third. In Mathematicks, ark means the ſame 
with arch ; which ſee, 5 

ARM (V.) to put in a condition of defence, 
either by arguments or weapons ; to furniſh 
with ſword, gun, and other habiliments of 
war; in Gunnery, to arm a ſhot is to twiſt 
or roll oakum, rope-yarn or old clouts about 
the end of an iron bar, which is put thro' 
the ſhot, 

ARM (S.) the whole limb of a human body, 
extending from the ſhoulder to the fingers 
ends ; alſo that part of an anchor to which the 
flook is ſet or faſtened ; in Staricks, that part 

of the beam that reaches from the point of 


ſuſpenſion on each fide of it to the end; 


- ſometimes a part of the ſea, or great river, 
that runs up into ſome country or land, like 
a branch of a tree, is called an arm ; as are alſo 
the large boughs of a tree, &c. and in a figu- 
rative Speech, it means power or authority. 
ARMA'DA (S.) a great fleet or navy of ſhips, 
well-furniſhed with men, proviſions, and all 
manner of warlike ſtores, ready for any ex- 
pedition. | 
A'RMAMENT (S.) is ſometimes taken for the 
place where arms, &c. are laid up, or kept 
in-ſtore, or for the arms, proviſions, &c. it- 
ſelf of an army or navy, and ſometimes tor 
the army or navy itſelf. 
A'RMED (A.) bearing arms or carrying wea- 
pons, whether it be for offence or defence; 
in Heraldry, beaſts and birds of prey are ſaid 


I ' 
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to be armed, with their horns, teeth, om 
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eak, toſſes, ee homo 
our: from the reit. | . 

| MILLA (S.) an ornament bracelet, or 
ewel worn on the wriſt or arm; the name 
of one of the garments wore by kings at 
heir coronation z alſo a ligament, compre- 
tending all the gi of the whole hand, 

fort of a circle. I 
MILLARY (A.) -full of circles; fo the 
phere made uſe of by Aftrenomers, inſtead of 
cloſe globe, is called an armillary ſphere, 
aich is commonly made of braſs, and diſ- 
zoſed in ſuch a manner, that the greater and 
aer circles of the ſphere are ſeen in their 
Natural poſition and motion, the whole being 
WE. into a frame for the better accommoda- 
bon of the uſer. , 1 . 
UNIANISM (S.) the doctrine of Armi- 

ut, à celebrated profeſſor in the univerſity 
f Leyden, and of the Armini ans, his follow- 
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| onſiſt in any abſolute and irreſpective eternal 


t then ſo much as decreed to create z nei- 
er upon the ſuppoſition of creation, and 
ee fall of Adam, to ſave ſome particular per- 
ns, without any antecedent reſpect to our 
Wa viour, as the brethren of Delft believed: 
nt this ſcheme of predeſtination was, that 
n thoſe were predeſtinated to be ſaved, who 
eng in a lapſed condition, ſhould reſign 
emſelves to the will of God Almighty, 
ieve in our Saviour, and live up to the 
ns of the goſpel. This Doctrine was con- 
Wc mned at the ſynod of Dort, but is at pre- 
nt tolerated all over Holland, | 


of MISTICE (S.) a ceſſation from hoſtilities, 
viſt tween two or more nations; a truce for a 


ort time, to ſee if the contending parties 
in ſettle their ſeveral pretenſions, by a trea- 
. in an amicable way. 


dy, O'NIACK or SAL ARMOfNIACE (S.) 
Gr volatile ſalt, produced from urine, ſea-ſalt, 
the d foot : It cools water, being mixed with 
part ua fortis, produces that liquor called aqua - 


gia, which diſſolves gold; it ſublimes by a 
rge fire, and affords a pungent, urinous 


Rv our. 


like MORER or ARMOURER (S.) one who 
alſo bakes or ſells arms; alſo an officer that 
igu- joks after and cleans them. | 
ty. og or A'RMOURY (s.) the art of 
ups, Fraldiy, or diſplaying and marſnaling all 
d all rts of coats of arms, and appointing to 


em their proper bearings; alſo a ſtore- 
buſe, to Keep or lay up arms in readineſs 


r the Ir any ſudden expedition of war. 

kept MOUR (S.) ſuch habiliments as are made 
c. it- cover and defend the body, or any part 
5 for it, againſt wounds from darts, ſwords, 


ſmall ſhot. 


wea- S (S.) all manner of warlike inſtruments 3 
nce ; n limbs of a human body are fo called; 
e ſaid ſo the legs of a large bird of prey, from 


fect, e taighs to the feet, In Heraldry it is the 


| 


-5, They held, that predeſtination did not |. 
ecree of ſaving ſome perſons, which God had] 


| badges of honour or diſtinction that are born 
by particular perſons or families. 


der their proper officers, 

'A/ROMA (S.).all manner of ſweet-ſmelling 
herbs or ſpices. _ . 

AROMA'TICK or AROMA*'TICAL (A.) any 
delicious, ſpicy, odoriferous, or perfumy- 
ſmelling herb or drug. 

AROU'ND (Part.) all about, encircling, cir- 
cumſcribing, &c. 

ARPE'/GGIO (S.) the manner of making the 


ly heard one after another, by a melodious 
purling and rolling motion of the hand, par- 
ticularly upon ſtringed inſtruments; always 
beginning at the ground, or loweſt note, and 
rifing upwards. EE 
A'RQUEBUSE or HA'RQUEBUSS (S.) a 
hand-gun, ſomewhat larger than a common 
muſquet. ; 
A*RRACK (S.) commonly called Rack, a ſpi- 
ritous liquor diſtilled in the Zaft- Indies. 
ARRAT'GN (V.) to indi, and bring to his 
trial, a perſon accuſed, or guilty of a crime. 
He who is arraigned on an inditment of fe- 
lony or murder, is not allowed council, but 
the judge is to inform him in what relates to 
the manner of pleading, that he may not 
run into any danger by miſ-pleading. 
To arraign at an Aſſize, is to proſecute by 
ſuch a writ, a 


bringing a priſoner to his trial. | 

ARRANGEMENT (S.) the putting, placing, 

or diſpoſing of perſons or things into a cer- 
tain order. . ; 

A'RRANT (A.) famous, notorious, well.. 
ſkilled ; but chiefly uſed in a diſgraceſul or 
ignominious ſenſe, fignifying a very, or 
downright fool, rogue, ſot, &c. 

A'RRAS (S.) the beſt or richeſt tapeſtry, fo 
called from Artois, a town in Flanders, the 
place where it was firſt made, | 

ARRA'Y (V.) the ranking, or putting things 

in order, for the performance of ſomething 
to be done; as putting an army in array, is 
to prepare it for battle. 

ARRE'ARS or ARREARACE (S.) the 


the account has been ſettled, and matters 
carried on, So wages or penfions, are faid 
to be in arrear, when they exceed the uſual 
time of payment, or any part is left unſatiſ- 
fied, or unpaid. | * 

ARRE'ST (S.) the ſtopping or detaining a 
perſon, by a legal proceſs. 

ARREST (V.) to ſtop, detain, or ſeize the 
perſon of a debtor; in order to make him 
pay or give ſecurity for a debt, or anſwer 
an accuſation. 

ARRE'T (S.) a proclamation, or law, which 
among the French is the ſame with our acts 


. of parliament, 


4 
* 


ARMx (s.) a collective body of ſoldiers un- 


ſeveral notes of a chord in muſick be diſtinct - 


ARRATGNMENT, (s.) an indicting, or 
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whole, or part of an old debt, ſince when 
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ARRITVAL (s.) che coming home, the ma- | 


' ARROGATE (V.) to aſſume to one's felt 


 A'RSENICK (S.) a ponderous, mineral ſub- 


T 


 ARRIERE (A!) behind, or the hind or fur- | 


thermoſt part of a thing. 


king a port by ſhip, or the finiſhing a jour- 
ney, either in whole or part by land. 
ARRYVE (V.) to attain, or come at; alſo to 
finiſh a voyage or journey, to come home 
when a perſon has been at a great diſtance. 
A'RROGANCE or \/RROGANCY(S.) pride, 
. haughtineſs, or ſelf- conceit. 
' RROGANT (A.) preſumptuous, haughty, 
proud, ſelf- conceited. 


more than we ought, to boaſt of, claim, or 
challenge what does not belong to one. 

A'RROW (S.) an inftrument of war, much 
uſed by all nations formerly, and ftill by the 
Indians, which being projected from a bow, 
by drawing a ſtring, would do execution at a 
great diſtance ; it is ſometimes called a dart. 

ARSE (S.) the buttacks, or that part of a 

man, or any four-legged creature, upon 
which he ſits. 

ARSENAL (S.) the publick ſtore-houſe for 
arms and ammunition, belonging to the 
crown or government of any fortified town 
or City. | 


tance, cauſtick and corroſive to fo great a 
degree, as to be a poiſon; it is ranked in the 


claſs of ſulphurs: There are divers kinds of 


it, viz. yellow or native, red and cryſtal- 
line ; native arſenick is of an orange or yel- 
low colour, and is called orpiment, com- 
monly found in copper mines; from this ſort 
are made the two others. One property of 
arſenic is, that mixing a very ſmall portion 
of it with any other metal, it renders that 

metal friable and unmalleable; for which 
reaſon, the refiners fear nothing ſo much, 
as arſenick being mixed among any of their 
Operations, 


ART (S.) the ſkill or knowledge of doing, | 
acting, or performing any thing regularly by 
proper inſtruments, fit methods, and due | 


ways; and differs from a ſcience, which 
properly is the contemplation of the theory, 
or abſtracted relation that one thing bears to 

another; though theſe terms are frequently 
confounded, They uſe the phraſe, He is art 
and part, in the north of England and Scot- 
land, when they charge a perſon with being 
both the projector and contriver of ſome- 
thing criminal, as well as the actor. 


A'RTERY (S.) a hollow, fiſtulous canal, of 


a conical form, whoſe uſe is to receive the 
blood from the ventricles of the heart, and 
diſperſe it all over the body, for the preſer- 
vation of life and heat, and conveyance of 
the neceſſary nutriment; it is compoſed of 
three coats, the firſt nervous, being a thread 
of fine blood. veſſels for nouriſhing the other 
two; the ſecond muſcular, conſiſting of ſpi- 
ral fibres, which have a ſtrong elaſticity, and 
have many, or ſew ſtrata, according to the 
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fize of the artery ; the third and inmoſt cop 
is a fine, denſe, tranſparent membrn, 
which keeps the blood within its channel, * 
A'RTFUL (A.) cunning, well- projected & 
ARTHRI'TICK or ARTHRI'TICAL (4 
gouty, any diſtemper that affecls the jon, 
of, or belonging to the joints. | 
ARTHROVDA (S.) in Anatomy, a ſpecies q 
articulation, wherein the flat head of hy 
bone is received into the ſhallow ſockets 
another, | 
ARTICLE (S.) a head or ſubject upon whiz 
a diſcourſe is made, a part, portion, or f. 
ragraph of a book; alſo the condition ct. 
contract, agreement, or bargain ; lb! 
point or head of doctrine or belief in ay 
congregational or national church. Ig 4 
tomy, it is the joint, or joining of two bong; 
in Arithmetick, it is the number ten, or jug 
others as are diviſible into ten equal pay; 
in Grammar, eſpecially in Latin, it 3 
word added to a noun in the declining i, H 
fignify its gender, | 
A'RTICLE-(V.) to make an agreement wlll 
particular conditions, to be performed | 
all parties, 
ARTFCULATE (A.) diſtinct, very plain 
eaſy to be hear. 
ARTICULATION (S.) in Anatony, is t 
placing the bones of any animal ſo togetts 
that they may be fitted for motion; i 
Grammar, it is the art of ſounding lett 
and joining them together, ſo as to ni 
ſyllables and words, commonly called ti 
art of ſpelling, | 
A'RTIFICE (S.) a fetch or wile, a put cf. 
device, a cunning trick, a knack or ſit 


of doing a thing. h 
ARTIFICER (S.) a worker at any ſon co 
handycraft trade, the practiſer of any n bop 
chanick buſineſs, pb 
ARTIFICIAL Eh any thing done accord m 
to the rules of art, frequently applied tod t c. 
ing a thing in imitation of nature. al 


ARTILLERY (S.) all ſorts of large fire. an rke 
as cannons, &c. 
A'RTISAN or ARTIST (S.) one well-ſkik 
in any art, a curious workman. 
ARTLESS (A.) plain, natural, downngh 
fimple, without deſign; alfo a bunglrrt 


piece of work that has no curiofity or d 
gularity in it. pi 
ARUNDEL (S.) is an ancient borougb. e ce 
of Suſſex, pleaſantly ſituated upon the fi fibly 


a hill, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, f 
watered by the river Aran, -where ſhip 8 * 
100 ton may ride; over which there! the 
bridge, that renders it very commodil d call 
and the trade carried on here is ſo cont es a1 
ble, that ſeveral ſhips are built here fn deſty 
propagation. It is governed by a may, 
burgeſſes, a ſteward, and other uſual tf ſtrei 
in corporations; it has two markets wen tion 
viz, Wedneſday and Saturday, and four# 
Ihe caſtle in this town renders it ay 2 Un 


Ae | ASC 
ing the manor inſeparably annexed to it ; ASCE/ND (V.) to riſe go higher, or get up, 
4 alſo the title of earl without creation in reſpect to the preſent place or condition a 
ſcends to the heir thereof. Note, the earl perſon may be in. ; 
Arundel is foremoſt earl of England. It ASCE'NDANT (S.) with the Afltrologers, is 
diſtant from London 46 computed, and that degree of the ecliptick, which riſes at a 
1 meaſured miles; it ſends two members perton's nativity ; in Civil Matters, to have 
| parliament. 5 the aſcendant over a perſon, is to have a 
U'SPICE (S.) a Roman prieſt, ſoothſayer, Power OF influence over him, fo that he will 
viner, or foreteller of things to come, by do a thing, thro”. the intereſt of that perſon, mr 
oking into, and examining the appearance that is contrary to his own judgment or in- * 
the entrails of beaſts ſacrificed: Romulus | clination. | 
aid to compoſe a college of theſe prieſts ; j ASCE'NSION (S.) the moving or going up- 4 
ſo the divination or art itſelf. wards; in Aſtronomy, there are two kinds 1 
VTHMUS (S.) a ſinking, failing, or ceaſ- | . right and oblique aſcenſion; the right is | 
g of the pulſe, ſo that its motion can ſcarce that part or degree of the ſun or ſtar, in the - 
diſcerned. _ g equinoctial, reckoning from Aries, which in 
WS.) among the Romans, was both a weight a right ſphere, riſes, or comes to the meri- 
d a coin; when conſidered as a weight, it dian with it; the oblique is the ſame in an 
as a pound; when a coin, at different oblique ſphere, and is reckoned or counted 
es it had different weights, but always from weſt to eaſt, and changes according to 
tame value; at firſt it weighed a pound the latitude of the place. The difference be- 
WS twelve ounces; at the firſt Punick war, tween the right and oblique aſcenſion is called 
R. 513, a pound made 6 aſſes; at the the aſcenſional difference, But in common, 
ond Punick war, 12 ; and by Papirius, this word means that feſtival, which the 
R. 563, into 24, where it continued all | Chriſtian church has inſtituted, to ſolemnize 
> time of the commonwealth, in value | the day in which our Saviour went up, or 
out three farthings ſterling ; ſometimes as | aſcended into heaven, forty days after his re- 
Whnificd an integer or whole thing divided | ſurrection, his apoſtles, and diſciples, to the 

0 12 parts. Fs number of about 120, being eye- witneſſes, 
Part.) likeneſs, compariſon, ſimilitude,, The Papiſts ſay, that the holy fathers, who 
were dead and in limbo, were at this time de- 
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ett ISAPH (S.) an ancient city of Flintſhire, livered, and had a viſible triumph over death | 1 
to mil North Wales, diſtant from London 159 and hell; but the Scriptures pofitively affirm, 35 
led 0 puted, and 212 meaſured miles, more the apoſtles ſaw nothing but angels in the | 75 


LOS. 


ted for its antiquity, than for either its | ſhape of men, who aſſured them that Chriſt 
geneſs or beauty: It is ſeated on the river | ſhould one day deſcend from heaven, in the 
wy, where it receiveth the Cluyd, over] ſame manner they had ſeen him go up. Some 
h of which there is a bridge. Itis an | Chriſtians very poſitively affirm, that Chriſt 
ſcopal ſee; founded by Kentigern, a Scot, left a viſible mark of this glorious action, 
bop of Glaſgow in 560, who ordain'd one |, vx. the print of his feet, on that part of 
apb, a godly man, to be his ſucceſſor, mount Ol:wet, where he laſt ſtood; and St. 
m whom the city takes its name. Its pre- Ferem ſays, that it was viſible in his time, 
t condition is but mean, having little to and goes farther, ſaying, that when'a church 
aſt of, but its cathedral ; it hath a ſmall | was built upon the ſpot, it could neither be 
rxet on Saturday. . cieled or covered over that part, for which 
PHY (S.) a hoarſeneſs, or low tone of | reaſon ſo much of the dome was always left 
voice, occaſioned by a great cold or ill | open. Opratus, biſhop of Meli vis, Paulinus 
ſtruction of the organs of ſpeech. of Nola, and others are of the ſame opinion. 
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lownNgh STINE (S.) a certain ſort of paper or About the year 700, Venerable Bede, in his 
zungler h, which being thrown into the fire, in-] book of the holy place, relates that it was 
ſity 0r ad of being conſumed, is only cleanſed then remaining : But at laſt the Mahometans 


| purified from any dirt or filth it might took away theſe miraculous remains, and 


an 
ought e contracted, without being conſumed or | with the ſame ſtone blocked up the eaſtern 1 
tbeeeb diminiſhed, 5 door of the church built there; ſo that thoſe = 
he fea, 8 'STOS (S.) a ſtone, ſomething reſem- whoſe curioſity might lead them now to view = 
re ſhip $ Venetian talc, from whence the matter | it, have not the opportunity to confirm by * 
\ there! the aſbeſtine cloth or paper is taken; it is ſeeing themſelves, what the others have af- 5 
mmodios 8 called amiantbus; the word properly ſig- firmed with ſo much confidence. *. 
0 conte es an incombuſtible body, or one not to | ASCE/NT (S.) the ſteepneſo of a hill or moun- 3 
here nero ved by fire, tain, reckoning from the ground or plain ( 
a may, RIDES (S.) ſmall worms that breed in upwards towards the ſky ; alſo the act of Hl 
uſual offi ſtreight gut, which by their continual | moving upwards in Logick, it is that fort * 
kets wes on make the patient v uneaſy ; vul- of reaſoning, where they rife from particulars Til 
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ly called the arſe-worms in human bo- to univerſals, \ 
and bots in ho e (V.) to aſſert, affirm, or aſ- 
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ture ; alſo to fix the price, meafure, 
weight of any thing. 

 ASCE'TICK (S.) a perſon that practiſes mor- 

ti cation, prayer, retirement, and other ex- 


af 


traordinary ſeverities, ſuctr as were praQtiſed | 


by the Phariſees and Eſſenes among the 
Fews, the Stoicks among the Heathens, and 
by the Monks in the firſt ages of Chriſtia- 
nity, and ſome pretenders of later years. 
Several books go under this title, that relate 
to devotion, ' 


ASCII (S.) a geographical name given to thoſe | 


people, who live in the torrid zone, and at 
certain ſeaſons of the vear have no ſhadow, 
the ſun being vertical to them. | 
ASCITES (S.) the diſtemper called the drop- 
ſy, and particularly that ſpecies or kind that 
affects the abdomen or lower belly, by cauſ- 
ing it to ſwell, &c. | | 
ASCRUBE (V.) to report, lay upon, impute, 
or attribute a thing to a perſon. 
ASHA'ME (V.) to put a perſon to the bluſh, 
's make him diſown or repent of an act 
done. 
ASHBURN (S.) a ſmall market-town in Der- 
ſpire, ſeated on the river Doule, in a rich 
oil, from London 108 computed miles; its 
market is on Saturday weekly. 
A'SHBURTON (S.) a large borough town in 
Devonſbire, that ſends two members to par- 
liament; is compoſed of ſeveral ſtreets, with 
a large and beautiful church, and hath a very 
good market weekly on Saturdays, well ſto- 
red with corn, cattle, ſheep, and all other 
' proviſions it is a great thorough-fare upon 
the London road, and diſtant from it 153 
computed, and 191 meaſured miles, 
A'SHBY -DE-LA-ZOUCH (S.) a very plea- 
ſant town in Leiceſter ſhire, ſituate between 
two parks, has weekly a market on Satur- 
days, and conſiſts of one good ſtreet, in 
which ſtands a neat ſtone croſs ; it has four 
fairs annually, which are famous for being 
well ſtocked with large young horſes ; it is 
diſtant from London 89 computed, and about. 
98 meaſured miles ; it has one large hand- 
ſome pariſh-church, called St. Helen's ; me 
living is a vicarage, whoſe great tythes are 
impropriate; the patron is the Earl of Hun- 
t:ngdon, who is the impropriator. | 
" A'SHES (S.) the duſt or powder of wood, 
. coals, or other combuſtible matter, which 
remains after the primary body is conſumed 
by burning, or at leaſt diſſolved in its form 
by violently looſening the coheſion of the 
parts together. They are properly the earth, 
and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which the fire 
cannot raiſe, all the other principles being 
gone off in ſmoak ; the chymiſts call them 
 "'ealx, If well burnt they are generally very 
white, the oil that cauſes them to be black, 
being evaporated. The aſbes of kali, fern, 
c. are principal ingredients in making glaſs, 
and teſts for refiners, It is confidently af- 


A'SH-FIRE or SA'ND-FIRE (S) in ( 


ASHFORD (S.) a market-town in Kent, M 


ASHORE (Part.) on the dry land, wheret 
ASHTA'ROTH, ASTA'ROTH, or 


alſo the name of the Sidonians falſe dnl 


of heaven. She is generally joined wit! 


— 


_ - firmed, that the __ of all vegetables con- 
tain ſome iron, whi 


ch occaſioned a very in- 


ASI 
genious diſpute, whether the metal existe 
the plants, or was produced by calcinztic 
Aſbes are abundantlyuſefulin phyſick, blech 
ing, ſugar-works, &c. and particularly i 
agriculture, making an excellent manureg 
cold and wet grounds. The Jes mate; 
lye, or. luſtral water, with the afves of 
heifer ſacrificed on the great day of expia 
tion, the aſbes whereof were diſtributed u 
the people, and the water uſed in purif 
tions, as often as any one touched a ey 
perſon, or was preſent at funerals, Ny, 
bers xix. 17. 


miſtry, is when the containing veſſel iq 
vered with ſand or aſnes „and the fire orbit 
communicated to the veſſel throꝰ the covem 


tant from London 48 computed, and vii 
meaſured miles; its market is kept wee: 
Saturdays; it has two fairs, vix. the dh 
May, and 29th of Auguſt, and a cout 
record on every Tueſday three weeks, ford 
actions not exceeding 20 mai ks; thetomif 
governed by a magiſtrate, called a confal 


water is not, or does not come. 


TA RTE (S.) a Philiftine idol, which l 
muel commanded the Jeu to pull dom 


adored by Solomon, when he turned idolaahi 
The word ' ſignifies a flock of ſhzep u 
riches ; for which reaſon ſome think, tl 
was the name of the king of Syria, ſol 
upon accounc of his great wealth; by ea 
it is ſuppoſed to be one of the tour Yau 
The ſcripture calls her Aſerab or Aſerin,l NI 
goddeſs of woods and groves, becauſe oh 


being worſhipped there, where the at y 
uncleanneſs committed by her adorers, . ( 
dered her very infamous. She is ſomeim er 


called the queen of heaven, and the wi 
ſhipping of her is called worſhipping thel ays 


god Baal, and called a god, the Hwa 
having no word for goddeſs. | 
A'SH=WEDNESDAY (S.) the firſt dai 
Lent, when, in the primitive church, nd 
rious ſinners were put to open  penals 
thus: They appear'd at the church d: 
bare-foot and cloathed in ſack-cloth, wit 
being examined, their diſcipline was prof 
tioned according to their crimes ; after i 
being brought into the church, the bi a4 
finging the ſeven penitential Pſalms, nr 
proftrated themſelves, and with tears dent 
abſolution ; the whole congregation hadi 
on their heads, to ſignify, that the) x 
both mortal, and deſerved to be bun 
aſhes for their ſins. | 
A'SIA (S.) one of the largeſt quarters d 
world; ſo called by the Greeks, ron nn e 
nymph Ai, daughter of Oceanus and Noſe 
tis, the wife of Japbet. This pan © WE 
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y Lorld: was firſt peopled ; here the law of 


od was firſt promulgated, and. Chriſt ap- 
ared in the fleſh z here many of the greateſt 


honarchies of the world have had their riſe ; 
om hence all arts and ſciences are derived, 
nd moſt of the religions that have appeared 


the world. It is bounded by the Tartarian 


ſt, by the Indian and Arabian ſeas on the 
th, and on the weſt, the Red. ſea divides 


BW com Africa. Its extent from eaſt to weſt 


1750 German leagues, and from north to 


puth 1550 3 it is under the dominion of the 


and ſeignor, king of Perfia, great Magul, 
or of China, and cham of Tartary, 
fter the deluge, the empire of the ¶Myri- 
began here by Beluſ or Ninus, and con- 
nued to Sardanapalus; then it paſſed to the 
des by Arbaces to Aſtyages; to the Per- 


ans, by Cyrus to Darius; to the Grecians and 


acedonians, by Alexander the Great, The 
artbians alſo eſtabliſhed a very powerful 
pire, which ended under Alexander Seve- 
, and paſſed again to the Perfrons, but it 
ouriſhed again about 1515, The air is very 
mperate and if we conſider its gold, filver, 
rrities, fruit, corn, firnples, drugs, &c. we 


jay juſtly denominate it the pleaſanteſt and | 


heſt part of the whole world, 

A!TICKS (S.) thoſe people who live in, 
inhabit As. 
DE (Part.) privately or concealed ; ſo in 
Play, one of the characters is ſaid to ſpeak 
ide, to himſelf or privately, ſo that the 
ther do not hear him ; alſo when a man 
reaks, hides, or abſconds, he is ſaid to go 
ide, 

NINE (A.) of or belonging to an aſs ; 
ſo a heavy, dull, blockiſh performance in 
y ſort of work, book, or writing. 

(v.) to inquire, ſeek, or demand of, or 
ter any perſon, | ; : 
AUNT or ASKE'W (V.) to look fide- 
ays, to ſcorn or neglect a perſon, by look- 
ds cold, or indifferently, or difdainfully 


pon him. 


RIG (S.) a ſmall market-town in the 


Worth. Riding of Yerkfhire, diſtant from Len- 


bn 175 computed miles. 

EEP(A.) to be in a ſtate of inſenſibility 
nd reſt, in a natural way, in order to re- 
dver and refreſh the ſeveral powers and ſa- 


ties of the mind and body, which by la- 


ur and ſtudy are ſatigu'd and overcome; 
a moral Senſe, it is to be careleſs, indo- 
nt, or negligent in a man's buſineſs, un- 
F'entive and heedleſs in any matter of con- 
ern or moment. . | 
O'PE (A.) ſlanting like a hill, uneven, 
ide, awry, | 
ATO'GRAPHER (S.) a compoſer or 
iter of ſongs. 

or A'SPICK (S.) a kind of ſerpent, 
noſe poiſon is ſo dangerous and quick in its 


2 on the north; by the Chineſe ſea on the | 


* TY ” 


""&$9 


applying any remedy. It is ſaid to be very 
ſmall; it is often ſpoke of in ſcripture, 
ſometimes by the name adder, and ſome- 
times aſt . 

ASPA'RAGUS (S.) a curious. garden-plant, 


commonly called ſparrew-graſs, now much 


in vogue, both for ſauce to almoſt all ſorts 
of fleſh or as a diſh by itſelf, having a green 
head, ſomewhat like to wheat, growing up- 
on a pretty large ſtem or ſtalk, 


 A'SPECT (S.) the look, countenance, or ap- 


pearance of the face; alſo the line or angle 
two planets make in the heavens. Aſtrolo- 
gers reckon commonly five, which are the 

conjunction, ſextile, quartile, trine, and op- 

ſition. : 

ANENILY (S.] roughneſs, harſhneſs, ſharp- 
nels, 

ASPERSE (V.) to ſprinkle, to ſlander, to 
malign, or ſpeak evil of a perſon. 

ASPE'RSION (S.) a ſprinkling, a ſlanderous 
report, a lying charge againſt an innocent 
perſon, 3 

ASPHA'LTOS or SPA/LTUM (S.) a black, 
brittle ſubſtance, like pitch, found in the 


lake Aſphaltites in Paleſtine 3 whence it is 


called bitumen Judaicum, or Fewviſh pitch: 
This is a principal ingredient in the ground, 
that engravers uſe, to ſpread upon their 
plates, which they intend to ech, of eat in 
the figure of any creature, building, &c. 
with aqua fortis. | 
A/SPIRATE (V.) to prenounce or read words 
with a pretty ſtrong breathing, or puſhing 
forth of the breath. | 
ASPIRA'TION (S.) breathing ; alſo a mark 
ſet over a letter in.a Greek word, which has 
the force of an 5, which is by ſome called 
no letter but an aſpirate. X 
ASPVRE (V.) to breathe, to long after, to 
ambitiouſly ſtrive or aim at honour, power, 
or dignity ; alſo to ftrive at excelling or 
equalling perſons in learning or art. 
ASQUINT (Part.) with the eyes turned on 
one fide, not looking right forwards ; and 
ſometimes means a coldneſs or indifference 
for a perſon or thing. 
ASSAVL (V.) to ſet upon, to attack, to be, 
gin an encounter or quarrel. | 
ASSAVLANTS (S.) thoſe who attack, or ſet 
upon others, | 
ASSARABA/CCA (S.) a plant whoſe leaves 
were formerly uſed as an emetick and cathar- 
tick ; its chief uſe now is to make ſnuff. 
ASSA'RT (S.) in the Law, is the offence of 
grubbing or plucking up by the roots, thoſe 
trees or buſhes that conſtitute thickets or co- 
verts in a foreſt, | | 
ASSA RT (V.) to root or grub up trees, 
ſhrubs, or buſhes ; to clean and make plain 
any woodlard or diforder*d place; todiſpoſeor 
ſet things in order,that before were confuſed, 
ASSA/SSIN (S.) one who commits, or is con- 


peration, that it kills almoſt the ſame in- | 


cerned in an aſſaſſination, 
RS ASSA'S= 


ſtant that it bites, without a poſſibility of 
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ASSA'!SSINATE (V.) to murder a perſon pri- 
vately, tracherouſly or barbarouſly, whe- 
ther by one's ſelf, or with the aſſiſtance of 
others. 


ASSASSINA'/TION (S.) a private, treache- 


rous, cowardly, barbarous murder. 

ASSAU'UT (V.) to ſet upon a perſon violently 
and illegally ; it is actiopable, and damage 
may he recovered for it ; in War, it is much 
the ſame with ſtorming ; for taking a town 
by fault, is taking it by ſtorm. . 

ASSA/Y (V.) to examine, prove, or try a 
matter very exactly; as, to aſſay ſilver or 
gold; is to melt a part of the whole maſs 
or ingot in a very ſtrong fire, which being 

weighed before it was put into the copple or 
melting pot, very exactly, and alſo after it 
comes out, the fineneſs of the whole is 
judged by this aſſay ; for what is loſt by this 
part ſo tried, is proportioned to the whole, 
. which is accordingly pronounced more or leſs 
fine, as it loſes more or, leſs in the aſſay. 
The aſſay of weights and meaſures is an ex- 
amination of them by a proper officer, called 
the clerk of the market, by weighing or 
meaſuring them with ſuch, as are very nice- 
ly adjuſted according to the cuſtom of the 
place, or ſtandard appointed by ſtatute. In 
Muſick, the flouriſh in the key, to try whe- 


ther the inſtrument is in tune, and to put | 


the hand in a proper poſition before the grand 

performance begins, is called an afſoy. 
ASSE'MBLAGE (S.) a total, or collection of 

ſeveral things into one ſum or heap, a Join- 
ing or uniting together. 


; a 
ASSEMBLE (V.) to gather, meet, or call to- 


gether a number of perſons or things into 
one company, maſs; or heap. 

ASSE'MBLY (S.) a congregation, or number 
of perſons or things collected or called to- 
gether. 

ASSE'NT (V.) to agree, comply, or yield to 
a thing; to approve of what another propo- 
ſes or has done. 

A'SSENT (S.) the approving of, or agreeing, 
complying, or yielding to a thing. 


 ASSERT (V.) to affirm, ſupport by all man- 


ner of ways, vindicate, juſtify, or maintain. 
ASSE/RTION (S.) a poſitive, ſtrong, wilful, 
and reſolute affirmation, or maintaining of 
a thing. 
Ar RTORY. (A.) affirmative, poſitive, wil- 
| 


ul. 

ASSE'SS (V.) to tax, rate, or proportion how 
much every perſon in a diſtri ſhall pay. 
ASSE'SSMENT (S.) a taxation, rating or pro- 

portioning. 

ASSE'SSOR (S.) one appointed by authority 
to rate, tax, aſſeſs, or proportion how much 
every perſon is to pay towards a certainſum 
to be raiſed for a certain uſe, 

A'SSETS (S.) the effects of a deceaſed perſon, 

__ wherewith the heir or executor is to ſatisfy 
his debts. : 

ASSEVERA'TION (S.) a ſtrong, earneſt, po- 


ASS 

ſitive youching or affirming of a thing 

ASSIDU'ITY (S.) cloſe application, hard fy 
dy, continual diligence. | 

ASSI'DUOQUS (A.) diligent, conſtant, 3 ; 

cative, cloſe in the purſuit of a thing, A 

ASSV'GN (V.) to make over, to transfer , 
another ; to ſhew, ſet forth, or declare wy 

a thing ſhould be done, is to fig or wM 

reaſons ; in a Law Senſe, it is the appoininlil 

one perſon to act or do a thing for aud 
the behalf of another. 

ASSFGNABLE (A.) any thing that my 

made over, or conveyed by one perſon 
another, 

ASSIGN A'TION (S.) the afigning or maky 
a thing over to another; but very comny 
ly means an appointment to meet for ln 
matters, or amorous intrigues, 

ASSIGNEF/ (S.) a perſon to whom any tliy 
is made over, which may be either by dx 
or by law; by deed, when the leſſce o 
term ſells, or aſſigns by deed, his right, 
intereſt in an eſtate, &c. In Lao, an e 
cutor is called the aſſignee of the deceit 
perſon; in caſes of Bankruttcy, aſſigren oi 

perſons choſe from among the principal e 
ditors of the bankrupt, to take care « 
eſtate, effects, and debts, and to ſee the 
diſpoſed of to the beſt advantage, fort 
common intereſt of all the concerned, 

ASSI'GNMENT (S.) a transferring or mali 
over any thing that is the property of 
perſon, to the uſe, benefit, and propery 
another. | 

ASSI'MULATE (V.) to imitate or copy: 


ſtance into another, | 
ASSIMULA'TION (S.) the making oneth 
like another; and Phyſically, means! 
changing the chyle into blood, or the nit 
tious juices into the ſubſtance of the boi 
ASSI'SE or ASSI'ZE (S.) the fitting of ju 
or juſtices to determine cauſes ; forme! 
was the extraordinary fittings of ſuptl 
judges in-inſerior courts, to inquire wht! 
the inferior judges did their duty, as fol 
appeals ; alſo a court held occaſionally it 
king's palace; alſo a writ directed to 
ſheriff, for the recovery of, the poſſz#fat 
things immovable, whereof a man or hit 
ceſtors have been diſſeized; it ha 
ſometimes uſed for a jury. Az are g 
ral or ſpecial; general, when the juda 
their circuits; ſpecial, when a commit 
granted to take cognizance of one d 
particular cauſes, 
ASSIF'ST (V.) to help, aid, encourage, 4 
preſent at the doing a thing. 
ASSISTANCE (S.) help, aid, encourages 
ſuccour, i 
ASSI'STANT (S.) one who helps, 2G 
fiſts, encourages, or any ways forwat6 
doing of A thing; in Civil Affairs, P? 
_ larly in the management of public cc 


nies, there are commonly a governor, 


to feign or counterfeit, to make one il 


ATT 


F deputy governor, and more or leſs aſſiſtants, 

b 2 to the charter of the company, 
"<ul who ordinarily have the whole power of ma- 
| naging all affairs belonging to the common 
Wh concerns of the company, but are for the 
, moſt part obliged to lay all extraordinary 
15 ; matters before a general collection of the 


proprietors, commonly called a general court, 


" for their conſent and approbation. 
r | ASSO'CIATE (V.) to enter into a league or 
any contract with one or more perſons, to ſoli- 
cit or carry on a concern for their common 
her | benefit. : 
Dy SSO'CIATE (S.) a companion, or intimate 
| friend or acquaintance. 
m ssOciA TI Ox (S.) the entering into part- 
10 * | nerſhip, or agreement with others to do 
"A ſomething ; in Lao, it is a patent ſent by 
the king to the juſtices of aſſize, to add other 
99 perſons to them, for the more effectual ta- 
Ke king the aſſize, in Lopick, it is when two 
0 or more ideas conſtantly fellow one another 
: : J in the mind, ſo that the others always ariſe 
vo when tne firſt is preſent. 555 
Wt. \SSU'ME (V.) to take upon one's ſelf, to ar. 
8 rogate. 
8 7 ASSUIMPSIT (S.) a promiſe to do or pay a 
ps ; thing to or for another voluntarily. | 
* ASU MP TION (S.) in Legick, is the minor 
00 or ſecond propoſition in a categorical ſyllo- 
My gifm ; alſo a confequence drawn from the 


| propoſitions of which an argument is com- 
poſed ; alſo a feſtival or ſolemnity obſerved 
| by the church of Rome, in honour of the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, who, as they ſuppoſe, 
was taken up, ſoul and body, into heaven. 
ASSU'MPTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
lawfully taken, and uſed by one who before 


2 did it not; ſo in Heraldry, aſſumptive arms 
boil are ſuch as a perſon has a title to bear, by 
'he bo virtue of ſome action done or performed by 
| of in him, which by birth he could not wear; as, 
6 if a perſon that has naturally no coat, ſnould 
b ſup in lawful war take a prince or nobleman pri- 


ſoner, he has from that time a right to bear 
the arms of ſuch priſoner, by virtue of that 
military law, That the dominion of things ta- 


. to ken in lawful War paſſes to the conqueror. 

| ASSU'RANCE (S.) a ſecurity, poſitive pro- 
ſſeſſioh i . 

| or bet miſe, certainty, confidence, : 


ASSURE (V. ) to aſſert, to promiſe poſitively ; 


hav alſo to inſure, or undertake for the ſafe de- | 
, 3 livery of a thing. : 

. 15 ASS WA GE (V.) to pacify, abate, allay, or 
7. appeaſe, to perſuade, or bring into temper. 


A'STERISK or A*'STERISM ( S.) a mark like 
rage, & 


referred to; in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars is fo called. 

ASTHMA (S.) a diſtemper that renders 
breathing very difficult, by reaſon of a diſor- 
der in the lunes. | 

ASTHMATICK 
breathed, 


aragem 
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Gen 


a ſtar, importing either ſome deficiency in | 
words or letters, or ſomething remarkable | 


(A.) on: who is ſhort- | 


AST. 


8 (v.) to amaze, ſurprize, or con- 

ound. 

ASTONISHMENT (S.) an extraordinary ſur- 
prize, great admiration or amazement. 

A'STRAGAL (S.) in Arebitecture, a ſmall 
round member on the top or bottom of a 
column; it is ſometimes uſed to ſeparate the 
faſcia of the architrave, in which caſe it is 
wrought in chaplets or beads ; it is alſo pla- 
ced above and below the liſts immediately 
adjoining to the dye of the pedeſtal. In Gun- 
nery, it is a ring or moulding on a piece of 
ordnance, at about half a foot diſtance from 
the mouth. 

ASTRA'Y (V.) to wander out of the right 
way, to go in a wrong path, 

ASTRE/A (S.) according to the poetical ac- 
count, was the daughter of Jupiter and Thee 
mis, and goddeſs of juſtice ; ſhe came from 
heaven, in the golden age, to live upon 
earth; but the wickedneſs of the iron age 
was ſuch, that ſhe fled to heaven again, and 
was placed in the Zodiack. 

ASTRIDE or ASTRA*DDLE (Part.) the fit- 

ting upon any thing with one leg on the one 

_ fide, and the other leg on the other ſide, as 
a man on horſeback, &c. 

ASTRINCE (V.) to bind up, to make faſt, 
to ſtop the flowing of blovud or humours by 
proper medicines, 

ASTRUNGENT (A.) binding, or tying up; 
ſo in Phyſich, thoſe medicines that create 
coſtiveneſs are called rin ents. : 

A*'STROLABE (S.) an inftrument to take the 
altitude or height of the ſun or ſtars. 

ASTRO*'LOGER S.) one who pretends by his 
ſkill in the ſtarry world, to predict what is 
to come, or tell what is paſt, relating to the 
ſafety or weltare both ot kingdoms and pri- 
vate perſons. 

ASTROLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to the art of aſtrology. 

ASTRO'LOGY (S.) an art, taking itz riſe from 
aſtronomy, which pretends by obſerving tl 2 
aſpects of the planets, ard by knowing their 
influences, to forete: what is to come, or re- 
late what is paſt : This art was very much 
ſtudied by the ancient mathematicians, wha, 
it is pretended, found out what no body 
now knows, the principal ſecrets being loſt, 
although the modern impoſtors affirm. each 
for himſelf, to have found, exclufive of all 
others. | | 

ASTRO*NOMER (S.) one ſkilted-in the ſci- 
ence of aſtronomy, ._ - 

ASTRONO*'MICAL (A.) any thing relating, 
belonging or pertaining to aſtronomy, whes 
ther it be tables, inſtruments, &c. 

ASTRO'NOMY (S.) a fcience that teaches the 
motions, diſtances, magnitudes, periods and 

| edclipſes of the heavenly bodies; it is very 

ancient, being known to the Cha/deans near 

| 2c00 years before Alexander took Babylon 3 

the clearneſs of their hemiſphere inviting 
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| them to make celeſtial obſervations, coptt- 
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ATC | 
nual practice improv'd in it. From them it 
was communicated to che Egyptians, among 
- whom an academy was erected by Prolemy 
Philadelphus, for the ſtudy and improvement 
of it, in which Hipparchus made great pro- 
greſs, by diſcoveries and obſervations, and 
predicted eclipſes for many ages after. From 
thenee it travelled into Greece. The Saracens 
brought a little of it out of Egypt, upon 


their conqueſt there in the 8th century, from | 


whom it came into Europe, and about the 
middle of the 13th century, Alphonſus king 
of Caſtile ſpent 400, ooo crowns in compo- 
ſing more correct tables than had been be- 
fore known, which are ſtill extant, and well 
known by the name of the Apbonſine Tables, 
About the beginning of the 16th century, 
Copernicus revived the old exploded doctrine 

of the ſun's being the center of the ſyſtem, 


_ Kepler and ſeveral other great men followed 
him, and made great diſcoveries; particularly 
Galil'o, by the help of perſpective glaſſes, 
which have been improved into teleſcopes of 
various ſorts, upon which many of the new 

diſcoveries depend, and although Sir Iſaac 
Newton has done many wonders, there is ſtill 
room for future induſtry to compleat what 
is begun. | 


one from another, divided into two or more 
ASY'LUM (S.) a place of refuge for unfortu- 
nate perſons, who by accident, or unavoida- 


them obnoxious te the law; God command- 
ed the Jerus to build certain cities for this 
purpoſe. The poſterity of Hercules is ſaid to 


ted. Cadmus built one at Thebes, and Romu- 
fus one on mount Palatine. A while after 

_ Chriſtianity*s coming into England, ſuperſti- 
tous veneration ran ſo high, that churches, 
monaſteries,church- yards, andbiſhops houſes 


the crime be what it would; of which very 

ill uſe was made, both by the clergy and 

laity. Something of this nature is ſtill prac- 

tiſed in popiſh countries, but not to ſo great 
an extravagance as it was here, 


 ASY!MMETRAL (A.) incommenſurable, or 


that have no one meaſure that can divide or 
meaſure any number of quantities, without 
ſome deficiency, or redundancy. 
ASYMPTO'TES (S.) certain lines in that part 
of mathematicks called the conick ſections, 
that continually approach nearer and nearer 
to each other, yet can never meet, though 
continued infiffitely, F 
AT (Part.) now in the place, come to, or ar- 
rived ; as, He is at home, or be is now in the 
houſe, or part adjacent ; I am at my journey's 
end, or am come to the place intended, Sc. 
ATCHIE'VE (V.) to perform or finiſha thing, 
particularly ſomething great and noble. 


and the earth a planet moving round him. 


ASU NDER (Part) parted, or at a diſtance 
ble neceſſity, had done things that rendered 


dave built one at Athens, to protect them- | 
\ ſelves againſt ſuch as their father had irrita- 


became aſylums to all that fled to them, let 


1 "4 __ 
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ATCHIE'VEMENT (S.) the doing an honon. 

rable and worthy action. In Heraldry, it-is 
the whole coat, embelliſhed with every 
thing that belongs. to it. ; 

ATHEISM (S.) the denying of a God, ty 
diſbelieving a firſt, immaterial, and intel. 

gent cauſe of all things, © 

A'THEIST (S.) one who pretends not only o 
diſbelieve a ſupreme Being or Cauſe of | 

things, but undertakes to demonſtrate the 

abſurdity and impoſſibility of ſuch a Being, 

ATHEVSTICAL (A) any thing belonging to, 

or tending to atheiſm, | 

A'THERSTON (S.) a pretty good market. 

town in Warwickſhire, diſtant from Lond 

84. computed miles. The market is werkly 
on Tueſday, 

ATHLE'TICK (A.) belonging to wreſtling, 
robuſt, ſtrong, and hardy, fit for ſuch ſturdy 
exerciſes. > | | 

ATLA'NTES (S.) thoſe figures which in ſome 
old-buildings are made in the forms of men 
or beaſts, ſupporting the edifice ; they are 
ſometimes called caryatides. 

ATLAS (S.) the name of a king of Maurita. 

nia, celebrated for his ſkill in aſtronomy, 

The invention of the inſtrument called th; 
ſphere, is attributed to him; upon which the 

poets improved, and fabulouſly attributed the | 

carrying the world upon his ſhoulders to him, 

There is a mountain in Africa called by thi 

name, into which he is ſaid to be metamor- 
phoſed, upon account of its great height, ap- 
pearing to the vulgar to ſupport the heavens, 
Alſo books, or collections of maps, general 
and particular, for the whole world, are cal. 
ed atlaſſes. In Anatomy, the firſt vertebral 
the neck goes by this name; and in Archi. 
tecture, thoſe figures of half men, uſed in 
ſome old buildings, by way of ornament to 
the ſupports of houſes, are called arlaſſ:, 
A'TMOSPHERE (S.) the large hemiſpherethat 
viſiblyſurrounds us, containing the air clouds, 
rain, &c. Its height is very variouſly con- 
jectur d, grounded upon different phænome. 
na, and ſundry experiments; but the moſt 
general received opinion is, that it is about 

45 miles, The weight, denũty, thickneſs, f. 

rity, &c. are propoſitions that have, and © 

whet the wits of the Naturaliſts of all ages 

and nations, and in all probability will con- 
tinue ſo to do. All bodies are ſuppoſed to 
have their particular atmoſphere, whether tet. 
reſtrial or celeſtial ; in the terreſtrial, the 
are formed by certain emiſſions of efflu· ſ 
via from the bodies themſelves, to a certal 
diſtance. 

ATOM (S.) the ſmalleſt particles, bits, 
pieces of matter, that any body is ſuppoſet 
to be made up of. From whence the docti 
that undertakes to account ſor the origin, d 
formation of things, upon the ſuppoſition d 
gravity and motion, is ſometimes called tit 
atomical and ſometimes the corpuſcular phi 
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TONE (v.) to ſatisfy, appeaſe, or pay for 
an jnjury done, or a crime b ed, 
whereby the offender is reſtored to, . 
TON/'EMENT (S.) reconciliation, appealing 
of anger, ſatisfying Or paying 2 debt. . 

TRO/CIOUS (A.) notorious, heinous, cruel, 

agious, barbarous. ; 
TROPHY (s. )a decaying, Or conſumption 5 
occaſioned by the ſood's not becoming nutri- 
tive, but either ſome part or limb waſtes a- 
way, or the whole body continually decays. 
\TROPOS (S.) in the heathen Myths:ogy, is 
one of the three fatal ſiſters, that cuts off or 
uts a period to the life of man. 
TTA'CH (V.) to arreſt, ſeize, or appre- 


kl hend by virtue of a writ ; alſo to bring over, 
: tie, 10 unite a perſon to the intereſt of an- 

ing, other. F : : 

dy LTTA'CHMENT (S.) in-Lav, is the taking, 


ſecuring, or detaining a perſon or thing by 
virtue of a writ ; it differs from an arreſt, 
becauſe that iſſues out of the inferior courts 
by precept, this out of the ſuperior courts by 
precept or writ ; An arreſt is only upon the 
body of a man, but this is more general and 
extends to goods likewiſe. Allo the love, 
intereſt, reaſon, or tauſe of a perſon's being 
zealous for another's welfare or promotion. 
ATTACK (S.) the act of ſetting upon or aſ- 
faulting a perſon or thing; the beginning of 
a quarrel or diſpute ; in the military Art, it 


dle 


ita. 
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mor- is the endeavour to force a paſs, poſt, or 
„ p- body of troops; in Fortification, it is an en- 
vens. deavour of the beſiegers, by trenches, mines, 


galleries, c. to make themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs, So a pretended aſſault at one 
or more places, to-make the befieged divide 
themſelves into ſeveral parties, in order to 


neral 
> Call- 
bra of 
drchi. 


ed in hide the grand attack or deſign; is called a 
ent to falſe attack; and to charge both fides of the 
ſes, baſtion, is called an attack in flank, 

re that TTA'CK (V.) to ſet upon, aſſault, quarrel, 
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| fight, or diſpute with a perſon, or number 
of perſons. : 
ATTAIN (V.) to acquire, get, arrive at, 
compaſs, or bring about. 
\TTAFNABLE (A.) whatever may be ac- 
quired, got, compaſſed, or brought to pals. 
\TTAINDER (S.) in Lago, is when a perſon 
has committed felony or treaſon, and judg - 
ment is paſſed upon him: The children of 
an attainted perſon cannot be heirs to him, 
or any other anceſtor z and if he were noble 
before, his poſterity is hereby degraded ; nor 
can this corruption of blood be taken away, 
but by an act of parliament, or reverſing the 
judgment by a writ of error. A:tainder is 


its, Of more extenſive than conviction, becauſe it 


poſed does not commence before judgment. A man 
oErint is attainted either by appearance or proceſs, 
igin, Of 11 TAUNMENTS (S.) whatever a perſon has 
tion of obtained, or made himſelf maſter of, by in- 
led the duſtry and careful application, whether the 
ar pbi- 


goods of fortune, or the embelliſhments of 


robe learning. 
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ATTA'INT (V.) to ſpoil, diſhonour, corrupt, 
or defile... | 

ATTAINT (S.) in Law, is a writ which lies 
after judgment againſt a jury, ſor giving a 

falſe verdi in any court of record, whether 
the action was real or perſonal, if the debt 
or damages exceeded forty ſhillings ; in ſuch 
caſe the judgment was, anciently, that the 
jurors meadows ſhould be ploughed up, their 
Houſes thrown down, their woods grubbed 
up, and their lands and tenements forfeited 
to the king; but if the perſon that brought. 
the attaint be caſt, he ſhall be unpriſoned, 
and ranſomed at the king's pleaſure. In the 
Harriers Language, a hurt in a horſe's leg, 
proceeding from the kick of another horſe, 
or from ſtriking his own forelegs againſt the 
hinder anes, occaſioned by an over-reach in 
froſty weather, 15 ſo calle; the uſual place 
is in the heel or truth. 

ATTEMPER or ATTE/MPERATE (V.) to 
qualify, prepare, or make ready, particu- 
larly ſpoken of metals and medicines. | 

ATTEMPT (v.) to ſtrive, try, or endeavour 
at a thing. | x : 

ATTEMPT 
a thing. | 

ATTEND (V.) to wait upon, to hearken or 
give ear to, to apply or bend one's mind to 
a thing. 

ATTENDANCE (S.) waiting, fervice ; alſo 
a company of ſervants, or the retinue of a 
nobleman, | © 

ATTENDANT (S.) one who waits upon 
another. 

ATTENTION (S.) bearkning, diligent ap- 
plication, ſtudy, or obſervation. 

ATTENTIVE (A.) heediul, obſerving, dili- 
gent, careſul, induſtrious, 

ATTENUATE (V.) to thin, weaken, or 
make leſs; ſo arzenuating medicines are ſuch 
as by their conſtitution, thin and diſperſe 
thoſe viſcous humours, which by reaſon of 
their glutinouſneſs could not paſs thro* the 

pores of the ſkin, 1 , | 
 ATTENUA'TION (S.) a thinning any thing, 
or making it more fluid than it was before. 

ATTENUA'TIVE (A.) any thing that may 
be thinned or made more fluid. 

ATTE'ST (V.) to witneſs, vouch, or certify 
in writing to the truth of a thing. 

ATTESTA'TION (S.) the witneſſing or af- 
firming to a thing in Wit ing. 

ATT IC (A.) ſomething 1clating to the city, 
manner, cuſtoms, &c of Attica or Athens ; 
and in P6i/o;opy, we ſay attic fa't, for a de- 
licate, poignant kind of wit and humour af- 
ter the Albenian manner, who were particu- 
lar in this way; fo attie 2vitneſs means one 
that cannot be corrupted. In Arebitecture, an 
attic building is where no roof or covering is 
to be ſeen; and an attic order is a ſmall ore, 
placed as a crowning, compleating r finiſh .. 
ing a large one: The atric baſe is What was 


(S.) a trial, or endeavour to do 


peculiarly appropriated by the ancjeats to the 
Ionicł 


> TFT 


moderns, in the Dorick, and by others eſpe - 
cially the moderns, as Sir Chr1fopher Wren, 
in St. Paul's church in London, Sc. in all 
the orders indifferently, eſpecially in large 
columns that ſupport the porticoes, &c. 
ATTICISM (S.) a ſhort, pithy, conciſe man- 
ner of ſpeaking or writing, ſometimes called 
Laconic. 

ATTTRE (V.) to dreſs, cloath, or put on 
what is neceſſary for defence againſt the 
weather, or for ornament. ; 
ATTVRE (S.) cloaths, dreſs, garments, or 
furniture; in Heraldry, the horns of a ſtag 
or buck is called their arrire. 

ATTITUDE (S.) the poſture that a picture 
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pear to the beholder. 

A'TTLEBOROUGH (S.) in No., diſtant 
from London 8o computed and about 94 mea- 
fured miles, was arciently a noted city; but 
is now only a conſiderable town, whoſe mar- 
ket is on Thurſday every fortnight, for fat 
bullocks, ſheep, &c. The moſt remarkable 
things in or near it are the great hall and meer. 
ATTORNEY or ATTU/RNEY (S.) in Lew, 
a perſon appointed or deputed by another to 
act for, and in the ſtcad of himſelf, and par- 
ticularly to ſolicit, or carry on a law ſuit ; 
in the Civ Lato, they are called proctors; 
they are either general or ſpecial ; the attor- 
ney general is he that is appointed to manage 
all ſuits for the crown, whether criminal or 
otherwiſe, eſpecially treaſon, and to him 
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dons, &c. He pleads within the bar in all 
courts ; but when a privy counſellor he can- 
not plead, but on the king's affairs, without 
obtaining the privy ſeal for ſo doing; a ſpe- 
cral attorney is one who is appointed to one 
or more cauſes particularly ſpecified. 
ATTO'RNMENT (S.) in Laro, a transferring 
the duty or ſervice owing to one lord to an- 
other, or the acknowledgment, homage, or 
' fervice, that a tenant makes to a new lord; 
and this is either by word or act voluntary or 


lord himſelf, or to his ſteward in court. 
ATTRACT (V.) to draw to, to entice, al- 
lure; or win upon a perſon. 
ATTRA'CTION (S.) in natural Philoſaphy, is 
that power or property whereby one body or 
thing acts upon another of a different ſort, 
and by ſuch acting brings or draws the body 
acted upon nearer to itſelf ; this is ſometimes 
called ſuct ion, and ſometimes gravitatien; 


power or principle whereby all bodies mutu- 
ally tend to each other. 
ATTRA'CTIVE (A.) whatever has the fa- 
culty or power of attraction. p 
ATTRA'HENTS (S.) medicines or remedies 
that operate upon the-internal diſorder, that 


Back order, by Palladio and ſome other | 


or ſtatue ought to ſtand in, and by which 
the ſuppoſed paſſions of the mind may ap- | 


come warrants for making out patents, par- - 


and ſo in the Nezvtonian Philoſophy, it is that 


— 


compulſory, and may be made either to the 


AVARICE or AVARLCIOUSNESs (S. ) 0- 


AD 


applied, and thereby mixing with, and rar 
tying any obſtructed matter, make it fit f f 
diſcharge, upon laying the part open 1 
cauſtick or inciſion. They are alſo called 
crawers, ripeners, digeſtives, &c. 
ATTRVBUTE (v.) to aſcribe the doing of: 
thing to one's ſelf or another. 
A'TTRIBUTE (S.) a property belonging, or 
that is peculiar to a perſon or thing, by 
which he is capable of doing certain ads. 0 
more extenfively, is common to all things of 
a like kind, but different in quantity or ey. 
tent; as, to know or think is common to 
God and man, hut differs in extent, his pro. 
perty being to know all things and perſedij 
ours to know few things and imperſedth, 
In Divinity, this Word is generally uſed in: 
reſtrained ſenſe, and applied to God only ; 
under which is included all that we can ind. 
gine to go to make up a perſect being, ſuch 
as infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, &. 
The heathens appropriated a particular deity 
to each attribute; ſo they called his power 
by the name of Jupiter, his wiſdom Aal, 
Sc. In Painting and Statuary, ſome di. 
tinguiſhing addition to the principal figure is i 
called an attribute; as the club to Herculs, 
_ peacock to Juno, the eagle to Fufiter, 
c 


ATTRTTION (S.) the rubbing or fretting a 
one part or thing againſt another ; with the 
Diwvines, the firſt degree of repentance or! 
Night tranſitory ſorrow ſor fin in general, a 
a crime in particular is ſo called. : 

AVALTL (V.) to profit, benefit, or advantage 

AVATLABLE (A.) profitable, beneficial, c 
advantageous. | 

AVANT or AVAU'NT (Part.) before, to. 
ward; ſometimes uſed by way of horror at 
ſcorn, for be gone, as Avant or Acuurt Sy. 
tan! (aid in a fright, upon meeting or ſeeing 
ſomething very diſagreeable or hideous, 


vetouſneſs, the oppoſite to generoſity, 
AVARTCIOUS (A.) niggardly, cloſe-fiſted 

covetous. 
AVA'ST (Part.) take care, ſtay, hold ſtill, be 
_ cautious, &c. 

AU BORN (S.) a ſmall market-town in Vi. 
Hire, diſtant from London 56 computed, and 
81 meaſured miles; is principally noted fo 
the great quantity of rabbits it ſends to Loy 
don; its market is weekly on Tueſday. 

AU'CTION (S.) a publick ſale where good 
are put up at a certain price, for which tit 
purchaſers bid according to the condition 
declared, and in which the higheſt bidder 
the buyer. 

AUCTIONPER (s.) the manager of the {il 
and goods at an auction. i 

AUDA'CIOUS (A.) bold, daring, hardy, in 
pudent, ſaucy, unmannerly, rude, &c. 

AUDA/CIOUSNESS or AUDA'*CITY (S.) i 
pudence, ſaucineſs, boldneſs, umpertinenc 

„ 


a perſon is afflicted with, by being externally | 
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AU!DIBLE (A.) that may be eaſily, diſtinctly 
and plainly heard. os 
AU/DIENCE (S.) an aſſembly or congregation 
met together to hear an oration, ſermon, or 
publick ſpeech; ſometimes it means the fa- 
culty of hearing. as, He ſpoke in the audience 
of all preſent 3 ſometimes the formality of 
2dmitting a foreign ambaſſador to deliver his 
meſſage, and ſometimes the compliment of 
his departure, going away, or taking leave; 
it is alſo the name of a court of juſtice eſta- 
bliſhed by the Spaniards in the Meſt-Indiet, 
Gmilar to our parliament, who judge with- 
out appeal in the diſtrict appointed to them; 
for which reaſon Sanſon divides Spain into 
a certain number of audiences It is alſo the 
name of one of the eccleſiaſtical courts, 
which is wherever the archbiſhop calls a 
cauſe to his own hearing, which is chiefly 
upon elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, 

marriages, &c. "eV 
AU'DIT (S.) the hearing and examining an 
accompt of the revenues, or charges of any 
publick matter. 1 
AU'DITE (V.) to hear, examine into, and 
paſs an accompt. 


AUDITOR (S.) a hearer, liſtener, or attender 


to any thing ſpoken; and now commonly 
meant of publick ſpeeches; formerly it meant 
a judge, inquiſitor, or notary. In our Law, 


it is an officer appointed to examine the ac- | 
counts of the king or ſome great perſon, and 


from thence to make up a general book; 
they go by ſeveral names, according to the 
particular branch of buſineſs they arè ap- 
pointed to, as auditors of the revenue, of the 
preſts or impreſts, of the receipts, &c. 

AU'DITORY (S.) the place where publick 
leQures or ſermons are pronounced ; alſo the 
aſſembly or congregation of hearers of any 
publick or private ſpeech, ſermon, oration, 
&c. alſo the bench or ſeat upon which a 
judge or magiſtrate fits to hear cauſes, 

AVENGE (V.) to do juſtice to an injured 
perſon, to puniſh an offender according to 
his deſerts. 8 

AVENGER S.) one who rights the injured, 
or puniſtes an offender; and according to 
Cornelins Agrippa, the fourth order of an- 
gles, whoſe prince is called Aſmodeus, are 
called awengers, 


A'VENOR (S.) an under or ſub-maſter of the | 


horſe to the king, who particularly takes 
care of the oats and other proviſions, and 
alſo ſwears in all the under officers, that 
belong to the ſtable. 
AVENUE (S.) an entrance, paſſage, path or 
way to or from a caſtle or other building ; 
with the Gardeners, it is called à 2valk, 
AVE'R (V.) to affirm poſitively, aſſert, or aſ- 
ſure; to vouch or prove. 
AVERAGE (S.) the taking ſeveral things to- 
gether, and conſidering the profit of the one, 
and the loſs of the other, ſo as to make a 
mean or common price; alſo an allowance 


AUG 


to the maſter of a ſhip out of the freight, 
to make good a damage ; alſo an allowance 

made by inſurers, for ſuch goods, as by the 
violence of the weather were forced to be 

2 thrown overboard to lighten the ſhip. In 
Law, it is the duty or ſervice, that a te- 
nant owes or performs to a landlord, of 
ſerving one cr more days with his carts, 
horſes, &c. . 

AVERRING or AVE'RMENT (S.) aſſerting, 
affirming, aſſuring ; in Law, the deſen- 
dant's offering to juſtify an exception plead- 
ed in bar of the plaintiff's action, is called 
an averment, 0 

ee (A.) contrary to, or diſliking of a 
thing. | 

AVE'RSENFSS or AVERSION (S.) hatred, 
diſlike, or oppoſition. |, 4; 

AVERT (V.) to keep off, put away, or pre- 
vent ; particularly ſpoken of the intention of 
thoſe prayers put up to God in time of the 
plague, common peſtilence, &c. to turn his 
wrath from us, and to take away the afflic- 
tion that troubles us. ; 

AUF or ELF (S.) an ignorant, fooliſh, filly 
wench or fellow. 

AU'GAR or AU GER (S.) an inſtrument to 
bore or make holes with, both large and 
ſmall, uſed by carpenters to make room for 
nails, pegs, tunnels, &c. or by coopers to 
make holes for taps, bungs, corks, &c. 

AUG ES (S.) two points in a planet's orbit, 
one of which is ſometimes called apogee, or 

fartheſt from the center of motion, and the 
other is ſomet'mes called perigee, or the 
neareſt to the center of motion. 

AUGME'NT (V.) to increaſe, to enlarge, 
make more, improve, or amend a thing. 

AUGMENTA'TION (S.) increafing, enlarg- 
ing, improving: At the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
naſteries, King Henry VIII. erected a court, 
called the augmentation court, whoſe buſineſs 

it was to increaſe the king's revenues, by 
adding that of the monaſteries to it. 

AU'GUR (S.) one who pretends to ſoothſay- 
ing, or divination by the chirping of birds, 


appearance of. the clouds, &c. 

AU'GURAL (A.) of or belonging to the art 
or practice of auzury, , 

AU'GURATE or AUGURTZE (V.) to ſup- 
poſe, imagine, or gueſs; that ſuch a thing 
will come to paſs, by ſeeing or hearing the 
flight or ſinging of birds, &c. 

AU'GURY (S.) in a reſtrained ſenſe, means 
only the pretended art of divination or fore- 
telling future things by the ſinging, flight, 
&c. of birds ; but in the general and com- 
mon received ſenſe, it means any kind of 
divination or fortelling future events what- 
ever, whether by birds, the heavens, ele- 


with magick, aſtrology, palmiſtry, &c. 


the entrails of beaſts ſlain in ſacrifice, the 


ments, animals, water, &c. and is the ſame - 


which, tho“ formerly very much praQtiſed, 
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. found learning and truth. 


 AUGUS'T (A.) majeſtick, royal, great, ſome- 


thing helonging to greatneis, royalty or ma- 
jeſty ; thus title was firſt given by the Roman 
ſenate to Ofawivs, upon their confirming 
him in the ſovereign power, 

AUGUST (S.) the ſixtu month in the year, 


encients repreſented this month by a young 
man, with a fierce countenance, wearing 4 
ame - coloured garment, his head crowned 
with a garland of wheat, a baſket of ſummer 
Fruit on his arm, and a fickle at his belt, 
bearing a victim. 

UGU'STAN CONFESSION (S.) the conſeſ- 
gon or articles of faith drawn up at Aug ſ- 
burg in Germany by Melanci bon, and by him 
and Luther preſented to the emperor Charles 
V. in 15 30: It was divided into two parts, 
the firſt conſiſting of 21 articles, and the ſe- 
cond of ſeven, directly oppoſed to the abuſes 
crept into the church of Rome. The elector 
of Saxony and his ſon, the marquels of Bran- 
denburgb, Erneſt and Francis, dukes of Lu- 
nenburgb, the landgrave of Heſſe, the prince 
of Hainaul, the republicks of Nuremburgb 
and Nu ſlinga, ſigned the ſame z the four Im- 


gen, and Linden preſented alſo a confeſſion at 
the ſame time, which was the ſame with the 
above, ſaving in the article of the euchariſt: 
This confeſſion was preſented by the elector 
ol Saxony, together with the princes and ſtates 
above - mentioned, to the gmperor Charles V. 


the Roman Catholicks being a majority upon 
the vote it was rejected; however the em- 


geputies of a fide, conſiſting of two princes, 
three di vines, and two lawyers, who met on 


fent, Melanct bon was head, who by his mol- 
lifying explications brought both parties the 
next day to an agreement of 15 of the firſt 
21 articles, but could never agree about any 
of the ſeven laſt articles. | 


AUGU'STNESS (S.) majeſticalneſs, royalty, 


venerableneſs, honourableneſs. 

A'VIARY (S.) a great cage or room where a 
large number of ſmall finging birds of divers 
forts are kept together promiſcuoufly. 
AVT'SO (S.) an Italian-word, uſed by mer- 
chants for intelligence intormation, adver- 
- . tiſEment, or advice. | 
AVU'KLAND-BISHOPS or BI'SHOPS- AUK- 
LAND (S.) a market-town pleaſantly ſeat- 
ed on the fide of a hill, between the river 


noted for the biſhop's palace, its curious 
chapel and fine bridge; diſtant from London 

154 computed, and 184 meaſured miles; 
its market is weekly on Thurſday. 


'- AU'KWARD (A.) the doing a thing in an | 
unhandy, unſkilful, ſlovenly, ignorant way 


or manner, 


7 . 


t now very juſtly exploded by all lovers of 


taking its name from Auguſtus Cæſar: The 


perial towns of Straſburg, Conſtance, Memin- 


before whom it was afterwards argued ; but 
peror ordered a conference between ſeven | 


Auguſt x5, 1539, where, Luther being ab- 


Ware and the rivulet Gaunt!cfs ; principally 


AVO 


AULCE'STER (S.) an ancient, but fmall town 
corporate in Warwickſhire, much frequentes 
by the dealers in corn at the corn-fair ; itz 
market is weekly on Thuriday ; diſtant 
from London 72 computed, and 91 mcaſured 
miles. 

AULFQUE (A.) the name of a ſovereign court 
in the empire of Germany, whoſe juriſdiction 
is general all over the country, to which the 
laſt appeal is made by all the ſubjeQs of the 
empire : This court was erected by the em. 
peror, who nominates all the officers, only 
the elector of Mentz has the privilege of a 
viſitor ;; it conſifts of a Roman Catholick pre- 
ſident, a vice-chancellor preſented by the 
elector of Mentz, and 18 aſſeſſors or judges, 
nine Roman Catholicks and nine Proteſtants ; 
they ſit upon two diſtin benches, one for 
the noblemen, and one for the lawyers ; 
they hold their meetings near the emperor's 

. refidence, for which reaſon it is called ths 

emperor's juſtice, This council has a con- 
current juriſdiction with the Imperial cham- 
ber at Spire; for here prevention, or being 
firſt ſeized of a cauſe, gives a right to try it; 
the emperor himſelf cannot break into this 
privilege, nor ſtop the proceſs, nor award 

the trying any caule before himſelf, when the 
ſuit is corgmenced in either of theſe courts ; 
no cauſe can be removed without the con- 
ſent of the ſtates of the empire : However, 
the court ſeldom proceeds to judgment with- 
out pre-acquainting the emperor ; the lan- 
guage of the court is, Fiat wetum ad Ceſaren, 
The power of the auligue court determines 
with the emperor's death; whereas the Im- 
perial chamber at Spire continues its autho- 
rity, and repreſents not only the dcad em- 
peror, but the whole body of the empire, 
which is ſuppoſed immortal. : 

AULN (S.) a French ell or meaſure for cloth, 
filk, &c, which at divers places is of diffe- 
rent lengths, at ſome more, and at others 
leſs than the Engliſp ell. | 

St. AU'LSTEL or St. AU'/STEL (S.) a corpo- 
ration town in Csrnwwall, diſtant from Lon- 
don 203 computed, and 248 meaſured miles; 
it hath a market weekly, 

AUNE or AWNE (S.) a German meaſure for 
wine, or a veſſel containing about 40 E:g- 
liſb gallons. | 4 | 

AUNT (S.) the fiſter of one's father or mo- 
ther. © + Lp 

AVOCA/TION (S.) the calling one off or ta- 
king one from his bufineſs that, he is about, 
an interruption, lett, or hindrance. 

AVOUD (V.) to ſhun, eſcape, or endeavour 
to get out of the way of. 

AVOVDANCE (S.) a Law Term, ſignifying 

. . ſometimes a benefice void, or not filled up 
by an incumbent ; ſometimes in chanceij, 
pleadings confeſſed, traverſed, or denied. 

AVOIRDUPOVZE WEIGHT (S.) a certain 
method of weighing ſuch ſort of goods as ate 
ſubject tp droſs or waſte ; and now the com- 
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AUSCULTA/TION (s.) a 


8 


mon weight generaly uſed for moſt ſorts of 


| odities, in which 16 ounces are reck- 
— for a pound, and 112 pounds for a 
hundred, and twenty hundreds to a ton, at 
the king's beam, by which cuſtom is paid; 
but in ſeveral market - towns and cities in 
England it is very different; as at Cheſter, 
and the parts adjacent, it is 120 pounds to 
the hundred upon ſeveral commodities, par- 
ticularly lead, iron, &c. 


AVOU'CH (v.) to juſtify, affirm, maintain, 


boldly and reſolutely to aſſert. 


| AVO'W (v.) to publickly juſtify, ſupport, | 
maintain, or vindicate an action already done. 
AVOWEE' of ADVOWEE! (S.) the perſon 


that has a right of preſentation to a benefice 
or church preferment in his own name. 


AVO'WRY (S.) is the juſtifymg a ſeigure by | 
making good his plea, when a replevin is 
made or ſued of goods that were taken in 


diſtreſs for rent. 


AVO'WTRY (S.) the univerſally deteſted 


crime of adultery. 


AURICLE (S.) that part of the ear that is on 


the outſide of the head, 


AURICULAR (A.) of, pertaining, or belong- 


ing tothe ear or hearing z from whence the 
confeſſions in the church of Reme are called 
auricular ton feſſiant, from their being made 
to, or in the hearing of another. 


AURTGA (S.) a conſtellation of fixed ſtars in 


the northern hemiſphere, ſometimes called 
the waggoner; in Ptolemy's catalogue they 
were but 14, in Tyche's 23, but in the Bri- 
tiſb or Flamſtedian 68, whoſe longitudes, la- 
titudes, magnitudes, &c. are expreſſed by 
the ſeveral authors above-mentioned. 


AURORA (S.) day-break, dawn, the morn- 


ing, the time Juſt before the fun's rifing, 
twilight, The wanton invention of the 
poets have feigned it to be the daughter of 
{itan, and goddeſs of the morning, repre- 
ſenting her riding in a chariot with roſy fin- 
gers, &c. There are two meteors that go by 


this name, viz. the northern and ſouthern ;_ 


that viſible among us is the northern Aurora, 
which is an extraordinary luminous appear- 
ance ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, com- 
monly of a yellow, reddiſh colour, ſending 
out frequent coruſcations of pale light, which 
ſeem to riſe from the horizon in a pyrami- 
dal undulating form, and ftrike with great 
velocity up to the zenith. This meteor ne- 
ver appears near the equator, and but rarely 


in England, none being recorded in our an- 


nals from November 14, 1574, till the ſur- 
prizing one March 6, 1716, which appeared 
three nights ſucceſſively, but much ſtrongeſt 


che firſt. The philoſophers are much divided 


about the cauſe of this phænomenon, want- 


ing more obſervations to ſettle any thing for 
certain about it. 


| a giving ear to, a 
hearkening or liſtening to. . 


AU'SPEX (S.) among the old Romans, was one 
| — pretended to divination by the flight of 
5. 


AUT 

AUSPPCIOUS (A.) favourable, lucky, that 
carries great hopes and probability of ſacceſs 
with it, * 

AUSPFCIOUSNESS (S.) profperoufneſs, hap- 
pineſs, ſucceſs. | 

AUSTE'RE (A.) ſtrict, ſevere, hard, unkind, 
ſtern, -or crabbed. 

AUSTE'RITY or AUSTERENESS (8.) 


kindneſs. 

AU'STRAL (A.) ſouthern, of or belonging to 
the ſouth ; ſo the laſt fix ſigns of the zodiacts 
are called the a»ſtra/ figns, hecauſe they are 
on the ſouth ſide of the equinoctial. 

AUSTRIA (S) a region of Germany, oom. 
prehending a part of Noricum, with ſome part 
of Pannonia, and part of Germany, border- 
ing upon the Danube, bounded on the eaſt 
by Hungary, on the weſt by Bavaria, on the 
north by Moravia, and on the ſouth by Srr- 
ria. It is divided into the upper and lower; 
the upper beyond, the lower on this fide the 
Danube; Vienna is the capitalcity ; the coun- 


ſpecially of ſulphur. It was at firſt made a 
marquiſate by Orth I. afterwards an arch- 
dukedom by Frederick Barbarofſa in 1136, 
and is he only one of that title in the world, 
Of this houſe are lineally deſcended the em- 
perors of Germany, 
AUTHE'NTICALNESSorAUTHE/NTICK- 
. NESS (S.) truth, genuineneſs, uncorrupted- 
neſs, of due proof or authority. | 
AUTHE'NTICK or AUTHENTICAL (A.) 


good authority or power, 

AU'THOR (S.) the prime or firſt cauſe of a 
thing, the contriver, inventor, or maker; 
the writer of a book, or the projector or 
head of a faction or party, 

AUTHO'/RITATIVE (A.) that comes back'd 
or ſupported by power or authority, or the 
truth whereof is fully made appear. \ 

AUTHORITY (S.) power, intereſt, rule, or 
credit; alſo a quotation from the ſcriptures, 
fathers, or other writings, in vindication of 

nan opinion or proof of a fact. 

AU'THORIZE (v.) to impower, enable, or 
capacitate a perſon to do a thing, 2 

AUTO'CRACY (S.) ſupremacy, ſelf-inherent 
power, independency, &c. 

AUTO'GRAPHY (S.) a man's own or proper 
hand writing, an original book, treatiſe, or 
inſtrument. | 

ws og (S.) a ſpeaking of or to one's 
7 i 


AUTOMATON (S.) ſuch inſtruments or 
things that have, or ſeem to have ſelf- motion, 
as all animals, clocks, watches, &c. alſo the 
motion of the head, bowels, &c. 

AUTO'NOMY (S.) the living according to 
one's own mind or deſire. 

AU'TOPSY (S.) the actual viewing or ſurvey - 


A one's Own eyes. 


AUTUMN 


ſtrictneſs, ſeverity, hard- heartedneſs, un- 


try is very fruitſul, and has ſome mines, e- 


that may be depended on, juſt, true, and os 


ing of any thing, the ſeeing or looking with 


2 


X I 

AUTUMN (S.) the third ſeaſon of the year, 
or that wherein the harveſt or ſummer truits 
are gathered; it begins that day when the 
ſun's meridian diſtance from the Zenith,be- 
ing on the decreaſe, is a mean between the 
greateſt and leaſt, which is about the ſun's 
entering 2. In Alchymy, it is the time or 

_ ſeaſon that the operation of the philoſopher's 
None is brought to perietion, Some na- 
tions computed their year by autumns, and 
the Engliſh Saxons by winters. 

AUTU'MNAL (A.) of or belonging to the 

autumn. In Aſtronomy, the autumnal point, 

is that point in the equinoctial from which 


pole, and when the ſun is in this point, it is 
called the autumnal equinox, ; 
AVU'LSION (S.) the forcing away, or pulling 
any thing back, or from another. 
AUXLLIAR (A.) helpful, aſſiſting, aiding, 
or forwarding. So in Grammar, thoſe verbs 
that make up the deficient tenſes of paſſive 
or other verbs, as, to be, to have, Cc. are 
called auxiliary verbs. In War, ſuch troops 
as are raiſed more than the ſtipulated num- 
ber, upon an extraordinary occaſion, or come 
RY into an alliance, are called auxiliary troops. 
Wt: So the old Romans called thoſe troops, that 
II cConſiſted of their allies and foreign nations. 
AWALI'T (v.) to watch privately for a perſon, 
to lie in ambuſh, to ſurprize him, &c. alſo 
juſt or ready to befal one. 
AWARD (V.) to give judgment, to deter- 
mine, or finiſh a matter in diſpute. 
AWA'RD (S.) the decifion or judgment made 
by a perſon or perſons, choſen or appointed 
to ſettle a matter that was in diſpute. 
To be AWA RE of (V.) to be upon one's 
guard, to expect ſomething to happen or 
come to paſs, &c. - 
- AWA'Y (Part.) be gone, depart, quit, or leave 
the place. 15 
AWE (S.) dread, fear, reverence, regard, re- 
ſpect 


pect. 

AWFUL (A.) majeſtick, dreadful, powerful, 
fearful. 

AWKWARD (A.) clumſy, unſkilful, un- 
handy, &c. 


r ERS 


Tn 


make holes, uſed by ſhoe- makers, harneſs- 
makers, &c. | 


= 


part of a ſhip, eſpecially the window of the 

captain's cabin, to keep off the ſun, wind, 

rain, &c. 2 

AX or AXE (S.) an inſtrument to chop or 
cleave wood; alſo that part of a ſphere or 
other inftrument upon which it turns, ſome- 
times called axis, and axel. tree. | 

A'XBRIDGE {S.) a mayor-town in Somerſet - 
ſpire, conſiſting of one large, narrow- ſtreet, 
in which is a conſiderable mai ket weekly on 
Thurſdays ; diſtant from London 105 com- 

uted, and 130 meaſured miles, 
AXIOM (S.) a plain, felt evident truth, or 
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the ſun begins to deſcend towards the ſouth | 


AWI. S.) a ſmall, ſharp-pointed tool to | 


A'WNING (S.) the covering of a boat, or 


AZO 


propofition, which is no ſooner propoſed hut 
underſtood. This word is principally re. 
rained to mathematicks, and when uſed tg 
other purpoſes is frequently called a maxim, 
In an extended Senſe, it is an ettabliſhed 
principle in any art or ſcience, 


AXIS (S.) in Geometry, Aſtronomy, Ec, is an 
imaginary line paſſing through the center of 


any figure, or orbit, &c. about which the 
revolution is performed. 
AXMUNSTER (S.) 2n ancient town on the 
river Ex, in the extream borders of D-+;;. 
ſhire, famous tor. the tombs of the $40 
princes, that were ſlain by the Danes in the 
bloody battle of Brunaburg. It hath a large 
market weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from 
London 121 computed miles. 
AYDE or AIDE (S.) a tax paid by the vaffzl, 
to the chief lord, upon ſome urgent occaſion, 
either aſcertained by cuſtom, or ſpecitied at 
the grant of lands. Among the French and 
Engliſh there was an aide due for kniglitng 
the King”s eldeſt ſon, which was demanded by 
Philip the Fair in 1313. This aid: being 
due upon the birth of the prince, for the eaſe 
of the ſubject, it was ordain*d by the ſtatute 
of Weſtminſter, in the reign of Eaard I, 
that it ſhould not be levied till he was 15 
years old; there was likewiſe an aide for 
marrying the king's eldeſt daughter practiſed 
in England, Normandy, and elſewhere ; but 
by the above ſtatute, it could not be demand- 
ed till ſhe was ſeven years old. In Fe:dal 
Tenures, there was an aide for ranſoming the 
chief lord, if he ſhould happen to be taken 
priſoner; ſo when king Richard I. was taken 
priſoner, as he travelled incognito thro' Ger- 
many, hy the emperor Henry IV. an aide of 
twenty ſhillings upon every knight's ſee in 
England, was levied to redeem him ; this 
was ſometimes extended to redeem the chief 
lord's wife, or eldeſt fon ; there was allo an 
aide due for building and ſortifying caſtles, 
and ſeveral other occaſions. The word in 
general ſignifies any help or aſſiſtance of any 
ſort or kind, or for any occafion whatever, 
AYE (S.) an ancient corporation-town in S:f- 
folk, governed by two bailiffs, &c. The 
principal manufaQture carried on here, is the 
weaving bone-lace. It has a ſmall market 
on Saturday, and is 74 computed, and g1 
meaſured miles from Loraon. 
AYE (Part.) ever, without end, or ceffation 
that remains everlaſtingly. 
A'YRY (S.) a neſt, or company of hawks. 
A'ZIMUTH (S.) is an arch of the horizon, 
comprehended. between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical, and is the 
complement of the eaſtern and weſtern am- 
plitude to a quadrant ;z the azimurhs are fe- 
preſented by rhumbs on ſea-charts, 
AZORES S.) certain iſlands in the A“lantic 
ocean, about nine in number, ſubject to the 
king of Portugal, They take their name from 


the great abundance of hawks bred _ 
al 
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BAC 
tended under this name to worſhip the true 
God ; the Greeks called him ſometimes Juni 
ter, and ſometimes Mars; but the truth is WO 
that the Baby/onians meant no more by it, G 
than either the ſtars, the hoſt of heaven, or 
ſuchkings or heroes whoſe memory theycon- 
ſecrated to poſterity, by a religious worthip ; 
the Phenicians worſhipped the ſun under the 
names of Zaal and Molocb; it is imagined this 
idol was the firſt production of ſuperſtition, 
and the original of all others; the worſhip of 
this idol is deſcribed in the 23d chapter of the 
2d book of Kings, and the 3 3d chapter of the 
2d book of Chronicles ; ſeveral kings were 
_ called by this name, as were alſo ſeveral ci- 
ties, with ſome adjunct, as Baal. ab, Baa'ath- 
Beer, Sc. fo many of the idols or gods, as 
Baal-Zepbon, Baal-Peor, Sc. 


B A A 
and though they are —_ rocky, yet abound | 
E--| it wine, &c. 
| 3 (S.) in Cbymiſtry. is the mercury of 
any metallick ſubſtances; ſometimes it means 
a, panacea, Or univerſal medicine; and ſome- 
times the firſt or common matter of which 
any body is compoſed. In Hebrezv, it ligni- 
fies 4ſpdod, which Joſpua gave to the tribe 
of Judab, but was long poſſeſs d by the 
Philiflines ; it was a Maritime city, and had a 

rt in the Mediterranean. Herodotus lays, 
that Pſammetichus king of Egyp', lay 29 
| years before it in a ſiege. ; | 
AZURE (S.) ſky-colour, or a fine, bright, 
lively blue colour. In Heraldry, the blue co- 
Jour in any perſon's coat, under the degree 
of baron, is ſo called. | 
Zy Ms (A) unleavened, or unfermented. 


| The Greek and Romi ſh church have had long | BA*ALGAD (S.) an Aſſyrian idol, ſaid to re- 
t | diſputes whether the Euchariſtical bread preſent the goddeſs Fortune, 

( ſhould be leavened or unleavened, but as the] B A*ALPEOR (S.) a Moabitiſp deity which the 
£ whole diſpute rather tends to deſtroy, than Iſraelites ſometimes worſhipped, ſuppoſed to 
y promote religion, I ſhall ſay nothing of it be Adonis or Ofiris the father of Priapus, who 
5 here; the Ferus in their principal feaſt, the was worſhipped by ſacrifices offered to the 
e Paſſover, uſed unleavened bread. for ſeven] dead. and the commiſſion of all manner of 
e days, in commemoration of the haſty de- lewdneſs and obſcenity, 

l. parture of their fore- fathers out of Egypt. BA\ALZEBUB (S.) the god of flies, a falſe 
5 They began to cleanſe their houſes of every deity worſhipped by the Philiſtines, at whoſe 
1 thing leavened, the 1 3th of the month Nijar, ſacrifices it is reported a multitude of flies 
2d which they very religiouſly obſerve at this were always to be ſeen; whereas in the ſa- 
ut day; and that they may ſtrictly come up crifices to the true God, not one was to be 


found. 


to their traditions, they ſearch every part | 
BA/ALZEPHON (S.) a ſuppos'd idol, or talit- 


of their houſes, to ſee if any bread, &c. 


he leavened, remains unuſed ; then they man, ſet up by the Egyptians to ſtop the 1/- 

on thoroughly cleanſe them, and furniſh their] rae/res march out of Egypt. 

en kitchen with new veſſels, or cauſe them | BA'BBLE (S.) fooliſh, idle, filly prating, or 7 
. that they have to be new tinned, cleanſed, talking beſides the purpoſe, or contrary to 

of &c. againſt the 1th day of the month NMiſan. the matter. 

in | a | BA'BBLE (V.) to talk fooliſhly, idly, and im- 

vis B pertinently. _ k 

let . BABE or BA*BY (S.) a young child or infant, 


- he ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, and 


commonly under five years old. 
in our tongue, is the firſt conſonant and 


BA'BEL (S.) confufion or diſorder, fo called 


mute, and in its formation refembles a ſheep 
bleating; for which reaſon the Egyptians re- 
preſent it by that creature, in their hierogly- 
phicks ; the Eaſtern Grammarjans call it a la- 
bial letter, upon account of uſing the lips 
moſt in its formation; it is ſometimes turn- 
ed into P and V; it ſo cloſes up the lips, that 


from the wonderful confuſion God brought 
uron the workmen, who, by the appoint- 
ment of Nimrod, the fon of Cu/h, were 
erecting a ſtately fabrick upon the plains ot 
Shinar in Meſopotamia, in order, as is ſup- 
poſed, to preſerve them from a ſuture de- 
luge; the figure whereof is generally ſuppo- 


a vowel either really or imaginarily always ſed to be round, and the extent and height 5 5 


91 | 
: follows it to open them, as may eaſily be very extraordinary. | 17 
on; tried, Among the ancient Latins it ſtood for | BA'BLER (S.) one that loves to talk much and = 
zoo, and when marked thus, f for 3000, fooliſhly, a filly, prating perſon. a 
/ and when it had an accent below it, for 200; BABOOIN (S.) a large-fized monkey. | = 
on, but with the Greeks and Hebrerus it ſtood for] BA'CCHANALS (S.) the drunken and revel- 5 
the two; it is now often uſed contractedly tor ling feaſts of the heathen god Bacchus; alſo *Y 
the = words, as B. A. for bachelor of arts; B. L. the prieſts of the deity who celebrated theſe 7 
am · bachelor of Laws, &c, In Mufick Books, B feſtivals with cymbals, drums, &c, making all 
re · ſignifies the baſs, or baſſo continuo. a great noiſe and ſhouting, running about in * 
BA Al. (S.) ſometimes called Bel, an Hebreꝛo a frantick manner, crowned with ivy, and *. 

tick or Chaldaic word, fignifying lord, mighty, ſprigs of the vine, and carrying in their ö : 
the or huſpand, the general name of the Moabiti ſo hands a ſtaff wreathed about with the ſame 1 


=. 
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and Pbænician deity, and moſt other bordering | plants, called a thyrſis. 
people upon the Jews, The idolaters pre- BACHELOR or BA'TCHELOR (S.) a m_ 
| ne 
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B AD 
- who was never matried. Formerly it was 
a name given to thoſe ſuperior in quality to 
eſquires, but unable to raiſe a company of 
gens d*armes,and therefore ſerved under the 
© ſtandard of bannerets, being allowed colours 
of their own, and to conduct their vaſſals : 
They were uſually young gentlemen, who 

- endeavoured to acquire the title of bachelor; 

by their prowels ; and being an order inferior 
to thoſe called chevaliers or knights, Faucbet, 
ſuppoſes they took their name from bas cbe- 
waliers, At the Univerſity, it is a perſon 
who has taken the firſt degree in the liberal 
arts or ſciences. At Oxford, a perſon muſt 
be a ſtudent four years before he is intitled to 
be bachel.s of arts, ſeven years to be maſter 
of arts, and fourteen years to be bachelor of 
divinity. At Cambridge, three years ſtudy 
qualifies him for bachelor of arts, fix for ma 
Ker of arts, and thirteen for bachelor of divi- 
nity. After having ſtudied the law fix years 
a perſon may commence bachelor, In War, 
thoſe young ſoldiers are called bachelors, who 

having fignalized themſelves in the firſt cam- 
paign, are preſented with the military or gilt 
ſpurs. In the ancient conſtitution of the 
Admiralty, this name was given to all under 
the dignity of barons. 

BACK (S.) the hinder part of the body, and 
ſo the hinder or diſtant part of a building is 
called the back part or back fide, 

BACK (V.) to ſupport, maintain, or encou- 
rage; and in Heirſemanſhip, it ſignifies the 

- breaking or fitting a young horſe for the ſer- 
vice of riding; and in common tis to mount 
or ride a horſe. | 


BACK-BITE (v.) to ſlander, revile or ſpeak 


all of a perſon untruly, behind his back, or 
when he is not preſent to defend his inno- 
cence, or juſtify the action by putting it in 
its true light. 


- BA'CK-BOARD (S.) with the Watermen, is a 


board ſet up in their boats for paſſengers to 
reſt or lean their backs againſt ; it is alſo 


the ſtiff-milled paper put into the covers of 


books to preſerve them from injury. 
BACK-SLI'DER (S.) a term frequently uſed 
in the ſcripture, for one that falls from the 
truth, and becomes an enemy to the true 
religion. 
BA'CK-STAYS (S.) thoſe ropes in a ſhip's 
rigging that go on both ſides the ſhip to pre- 
vent the maſt from pitching or rocking. 
BA'CKWARD or BA/'CKWARDS (A.)] ve 
loth to do a thing, unwilling ; alſo an inſuf- 
ficiency or defect in learning; the hinder 
part of the ſhop, houſe, of garden. 
BACKWARDNESS (S.) an unwillingneſs to 
do a thing; alſo imperfection or defective- 
neſs in learning, &c. 


'BA'CON'(S.) a well-known fort of food, made 


of hogs fleſh ſalted and dried, which renders 
it-fit for keeping a conſiderable time, 
BAD (A.) the fulſt degree of ulneſs, imperfec- 
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| BADGE (s.) a mark or token of diſtineien 


ſo the liveries of noblemen and gentlernen 
and the cloaths and marks of penſioners of 
the lower claſs, are badges. 


BA'DGER (S.) a carrier of luggage, a licenſed 


hawker or pedlar ; alſo the name of an'am. 
phibious wild creature. ; 


BA'FFLE (V.) to filence or confound a per. 


ſon, by reaſons too ſtrong, evaſtve, or un- 
certain; alſo to put off, ſham, or diſappoint 
a perſon. | 


BAG (S.) a ſack or pocket, made uſe of upott 


many occafions to put goods in, eſpecially 
grain or meal, &c. for the greater eaſe of 


Carriage, 8 | 
BAG (V.) a particular manner of packing up 


ſome commodities, as hops, pepper, &c 


BA*'GGAGE (S.) commonly applied to the 


- 


ammunition and other neceſſaries for an ar. 
my, but in general it fignifies all ſorts of 
goods or neceſſaries; alſo wenches or whores 
that follow the camp or walk the ſtreets ; 


.a ſorry, idle, naſty woman. 


BA'GNIO (S.) a place where perſons go to 


ſweat, bathe, and cup. 


BA'/G-PIPE (S.) a mufical inſtrument of the 


wind kind, much uſed in Scotland, and by 
the northern people of England, at fairs and 
country merry-makings, conſiſting of two 
pipes, a larger and a ſmaller, and a pair of 
bellows ſo contrived, that each pipe is filled 
with wind by the bellows, and the large one 
ſounds a double octave, or deep key note to 
the loweſt note of the ſmall one; and this 


' 1s called the drone, or holding note, deſcants 


BAIL (V.) to free or ſet at liberty à perſon 


upon which are played upon the ſmall pipe, 


that is under an arreſt or in priſon, whether 
the cauſe be for debt: or criminal, by hecom- 
ing ſurety for the appearance of the party 
at a day and a place appointed. 


BAIL (S.). the ſurety or perſon that is bound 


for the appearance of another, to anſwer 
certain matters in a court of judicature ; alſo 
the limit or boundary of ſuch a part or por- 


tion of a large park, that is put under the 


care of ſeveral keepers or foreſters, as is the 


charge of one; alſo the iron handle of a pail 


or other veſſel, that is lifted from one place 
to another with water or other liquor, in the 
ſhape of half a hoop or circle. 


BAVLABLE(A.) any cauſe or action for which 
the law allows a perſon his liberty, by giving 
ſureties to anſwer the matter by appearing 


at a time and place aſſigned. 
AVLIFF or BATL (S.) the name of an of. 
ficer, *brought hither by the Normans, be- 


Ing honourable among the French, as one to 


+ 


whom the care and charge of affairs was 
committed. Previncial bailiffs, in Fran, 
have the chief adminſtration of juſtice 
counties; and in Scotland, it is the name of 
a judge 3 but now in England, both the 
name and office is grown into ſuch a con. 
tempt, that the word commonly means N 
| | mM 
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the ſheriff to go up and down the country 
to ſerve writs, ſummon county courts, fet- 
fions, aſſizes, &c. There are ſtill ſome pla- 
ces, where the chief magiſtrate is called bat- 
ii; as the high bailff of Weftminſler, &c. 
ſometimes it means a gentleman's ſteward or 
ent-gatherer. 
LI WICK (S.) a certain portion or diſtriẽt 
of land, that is under the care or juriſdiction 
Mah | : | 
BAI'RAM (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the Turks 
after the faſt of Ramazan. It is kept twice 
a year, ,. once immediately after the Ra- 
mazan, called the grand bairam, and again 
ſeventy days after, called the little bairam; it 
holds three days, during which no work is 
done, but preſents are made to one another 
| with the utmoſt expreſſions of joy; if the 
day after Ramazan prove ſo cloudy, as to 
hide the new moon, it is put off to the day 
following, when it begins, tho* the obſcu- 


DA nn I 


feaſt, aſter uſing many odd mimickries in 
their moſques, they cloſe it with a folemn 


the prayer againſt the infidels, to root out chriſ- 
| by tian princes, or to embroil them againſt one 
and another, that by their diſſenſions they may 


enlarge their dominions. 


wy AIT (V.) to refreſh one's ſelf in travelling, 
led by ſtopping to eat, drink, or ſleep ; allo to 


worry or teaze a perſon, by continually aſk - 
ing ſor what he refuſes to grant; alſo to ſet 
beaſts a fighting by way of ſport ; alſo to 
put or lay a ſnare or temptation in a perſon's 
way, to catch him by ſurprize, or to bribe 
him into one's intereſt. | 

AIT (S.) any thing that is a lure or entice- 
ment to a perſon to do a thing, or catch him 
by ſurprize; in Falconry, when a hawk 
claps her wings, or ſtoops to take her prey ; 
alſo in Fiſhing, the gentle or other decoy put 
on the hook to catch fiſh with, is ſo called. 
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g's IZE or BAYS (S.) a fort of woollen ma- 
: pot nufacture made at Colcheſter, uſed for womens 
er the under- petticoats, or other ordinary uſes. 

is the IKE (V.) to dreſs victuals in an oven, a 
a pi ſort of roaſting fleſh, but not ſo delicious as 
place e efore an open fire; alſo the common me- 
in the thod of preparing bread to eat, is alter 


kneading to bake it in an oven. 


hich | | 
Lining ns in the peak of Derbyſhire, ſeated 
caring wong hills, on the banks of Mye, diſtant 


rom London 115 computed, and 142 mca- 
ured miles; has a large market on Mondays 
or lead, the great manufacture of thoſe 
ert, and all forts of proviſions ; it is an 
cceeding large pariſh, conſiſting of ſeven 
hapels, and is a peculiar, freed from all 
nanner of epiſcopal jutiſdiction. 


an of- 
5, be- 
ons to 
is Way 
France, 


ſtice in : 

ame of LA (S.) tho' but a mean, ſmall market- 
\th the en in Merionethſbire in North Wales, yet 
a con- corporation enjoying many immunities ; 


ans „ erned by balliffs; and has a toler.ble 


mots 


more than a bare meſſenger, appointed by 


rity. continue. . At the celebration of this | 


& KEWELL (S.) one of the beſt market- 


BAT 


market weekly on Saturday; diflant front 
London 145 computed, and 184 meaſured 
miles. This town is ſeated near PimLle-meer, 
or Bala-lake, about three miles long, thro? 
which the river Dee is ſaid to run, but not to 
mingle with its waters, which is thus proved, 
that altho' there are plenty of ſalmons in the 
Dee, there are none to be found in the Meer, 
and great plenty of the fiſh calltd gwynrard, 
much like whitings, are found in the Meer, 

but none of them in the Des. 

BA'LANCE or BA'LLANCE (S.) when con- 
ſidered Mathematically, is one of the ſimple 
powers in that part called mechanicks, which 
treats of the equality or difference of weight 
in heavy bodies, and are ſometimes called 
ſcales, ſometimes ſteel-yards, and theſe are 
of many different forms, With the Aſftro- 
nemers, one of the 12 ſigns of the Zodiack 
mark*d thus 2 is ſo called; the fun enters 
this ſign about the 12th of September at the 


autumnal equinox ; the conitellation conſiſts 


of 14 ſtars of ſeveral magnitudes ; when 
repreſented on a globe or planiſphere, it is 
under the form of a pair of ſcales. In Phy. 
cls, the balance of the air is the weight 
thereof, whereby it preſſeth where it is leaſt 
reſiſted, till it becomes of equal weight in 
all its parts. The balance of a watch is 
much like the pendulum of a clock, which 
by its motion regulates the motions of all the 
other parts. | 

BALANCE (V.) to make one part of a mat- 
ter or thing even or equal to another, by 
adding to, or ſubſtracting from the deficient 
part; to conſider and weigh ſeriouſly every 
part of an affair, by taking in all the objec. 
tions, as well as the conveniencies, In 
Merchandixe, it is to ſettle either a particular 
account of a perſon or commodity, or to 
ſettle the whole book or ſyſtem, in order to 
ſce whether every thing be regularly and 
truly poſted into the ledger, and from thence 
to know the profit and loſs upon each, or all 
the commodities a man deals in, and alſo ta 
know what remains undiſpoſed of, which, 
when weighed, counted, or meaſured, will 
exactly correſpond with what appears upon 
the account, if no embezzlement, waſte, or 
loſs has been made, In Politicts, to keep a 
balance among the ſeveral powers is, by 
making ſuch alliances to ſtrengthen the 
veeaker, or weaken the ſtronger, that they 
may not be in a capacity of over-running 
their neighbours. In Trade, to preſerve the 
balance is ſo to proportion the quantity 
and value of imports and exports, that the 
value of the imports may not exceed that of 
the exports ; alſo ſo to lock after our neigh- 
bours, as not to permit them to monopo- 
lize the confiderable and neceſſary branches 
thereof. 

BALBU'TIES (S.) ſtuttering or ſtammering 


in a pe ſon's ſpeech, 
J BALCO'NY 
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BALCONY (S.) a ſmall area heſore a win- 


dow, ſurrounded with iron or wooden rails, 
to prevent perſons from falling; without ſuch 
defence it is called a flat, the uſe whereof is 
to ſtand and view fights as they paſs along, 
or the country around, and to take the air 
without the trouble of walking abroad, or 
being incommoded with mixt company. 

BALD (A.) naked or bare of hair, ſormerly 

. was uſed for bold or couragious, from whence 

ſeveral names of kings and princes are taken, 
as Baldwin, Vinbald, a bold or reſolute 
conqueror, or Eadbald, happily bold, Ethel. 
bald, nobly bold, &c. 

BALDERDA'SH (V.) to adulterate, ſpoil, or 
mix a good and a bad commodity together ; 

alſo any thing done confuſedly, and without 
judgment. 

BA'LDNESS (S.) a nakedneſs, deficiency, or 
want of hair; alſo a mean, uncorrect, and 
unpolifh'd way of diſcourſe or writing. 

BA LDOCK (S.) a conſiderable, large market - 
town in Hertfordſbire, diſtant from London 
29 computed, and 38 meaſured miles, ſeated 

between the hills, in a chalky ſoil fit for 
corn, of chief note for its many maltſters; 
i's weekly market is on Thurſdays; the 


church is a large pile with three chancels, | 


and a fine tower with a ring of fix bells, 
built in the middle of the town, and is a 
rectory in the patronage of the king. 

BALE (S.) a pack or bundle made up very 
tight, and well corded ; fo thoſe goods that 
are wrapt up in ſuch manner, are called bale 

goods, as filk, cloth, &c. 


' BA'LEFUL (A.) an old word uſed for forrow- 


ful, grievous, woful, terrible, &c. | 
BALK (V.) to difappoint, fruſtrate, put by; 
or diſcourage. | 
BALK (S.) a diſappointment, fruſtrating, diſ- 
couraging, or putting aſide a purpoſe in- 
tended ; in Farming, it is a ridge of land be- 
tween two furrows, or a piece of ground left 
unploughed ; with Builders, it is a long flen- 
der tree uſed for rafters, ſcaffolding, &c. 
BALL (S.) any thing round, as a globe or 
ſphere, ornaments at gentlemens doors, and 


an inſtrument of diverſion for children and | 
grown perſons, uſed in divers exerciſes ; | 
alſo a publick meeting for perſons of diſtinc- 


tion to divert themſelves with dancing, &c. 
With the Mathematicians, a ball and ſocket 
is a contrivance made of braſs, wherein a 
Ball plays in a ſocked, by means of a perpe- 
tual ſcrew, ſo that a teleſcope, quadrant, or 
other inſtrument may be moſt commodiouſly 
applied to aſtronomy, ſurveying, and other 
mathematical ſciences, Ls 
BA'LLAD (S.) a ſong ; but now commonly 
applied to the meaner ſort, that are ſung in 
ſtreets by the vulgar. . h 
BA'LLAST (S.) any thing that ſeamen put 
into the hottom of the ſhip, to keep her 
ſteady, which is ſometimes coals, bricks, 


ſtones, gravel, according to what voyage 


1 


T7 


"RM 


ſhe is intended for, Metapboricaly, 2 
thing that brings a perſon to act diſcr 
by correcting the youthful or airy v 
that hang about them, is ſo called. 

BA'LLISTER or BA'LLUSTER (S.) (maj 
turned pillars, that are put under the rail ar 
hand- board of a ſtair- caſe, balcony, or olle 
partition to ſupport it. 

BA'LLOT (V.) to vote for, or chuſe a perf 
into an office, by means of little balls of fe. 
veral colours, which are put into a box pf. 
vately, according td the inclination of the 
chuſer or voter, or by writing the name er 
names of the candidates upon ſraall pieces 
paper, and rolling them up ſo that they can. 
not be read, which are put into a box, &. 
and when the time limited ſor the election i 
over, an indifferent perſon takes them out 
one by one, and upon reading the name 


eth, 
anities 


names ſome body takes down the number q 
votes, the greater of which are declared dh 


elected. 


BA'LLUSTRADE (s.) one or more rows « MM 


pillars or balliſters, made of a proper height 
to lean on or look over, ſet any where ty 
make a partition. 


BALM or BA'LSAM (s.) a fort of gum 5 


very great uſe and eſteem in phyſick, liqu. 
tied by means of ſpirit of wine or oil, 20 
found a ſovereign remedy in the cure «| 
wounds and ſeveral diſtempers; it is uſed by 
ſome ladies as a gaint, mixed with tlie yolk 
of an egg, and ſpirit of wine. That of Gi. 
lead, or the Levant, and that of Peru, at 
eſteemed the moſt valuable; the Chai 
call the ſpirit of common alt by this name, 
when extracted by art: The preparation i 
thus; firſt the ſalt ig.diſſolved, and that di 
ſolution, well darified, is ſet in horſe. dung 
for the ſpace of two or three months, ate 
which they diſtil it ſtrongly with ſand heat, 
which yields an unctuoſity of ſuch a pee. 
ſerving nature, that the moſt corruptibt 
things being ſteeped in it, are ſaid to be pre- 
ſerved time without end; it is by this means, 
they report, that the dead bodies of the an. 
cients were preſerved without being reduc 
to mummy. There is an aromatick het, 
called halm, uſed to mull wine with, to mak 
it ſtill more cordial than it naturally is. 
BALSA/MICK (A.) healthful, refreſhing, me 
ſtorative, of a fragrant ſmell and delicou 
taſte, of the nature or quality of balm. 
BAM (S.) a"ſham or pretence, a lying excuſe 
formerly it was a contraction of beam, in 
fignify*'d wood or woody, from whence {+ 
veral places take in part their name, 2 
Bamfield, Bambridge, Bambury, import 
that then, or before, that place was a wot 
or woody. 
BA'MPTON (S.) a ſmall market-town 
Devonſhire, was anciently called Baan; 
diſtant from London 134 computed, and 1bf 
meaſured miles. Its market is weesly d 


Saturdays, BA'NMPTON 


heir 
uſqi 
12 wi 
nov 


BAN 
ba 'MPTON (S.) in Oxfordſhire diſtant from 
Lendon 56 computed, and 66 meaſured 
miles; its market is weekly on Wedneſday, 
and the moſt noted of any in England for 
ſelt-mongers wares, ſuch as leather jackets, 
4 oves, breeches, &c. : 
1 be (S.) a Martial Term for a proclamation 
made in the army by beat of drum, found of 
1 trumpet, &c. requiring the ſtrict obſervance 
| of diſcipline, either for the declaring a new 
officer; or puniſhing an offender. : 
BA/NNBURY (S.) a large market-town in Ox- 
fordſbire, diſtant from London 53 computed, 
and 75 meaſured miles, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday. Queen Mary made it 
a borough by charter, conſiſting of a bailiff, 
12 aldermen and 12 burgeſſes; this charter 
was renewed by king James I. 8 June, 6 Reg. 
and made a mayor town, conſiſting of a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, and fix capital bur- 
geſſes, and a right to ſend one member to 
| parliament 3 all which it ſtill enjoys. The 
ſituation is very pleaſant upon the river Char- 
wel, and its trade is very conſiderable, eſpe- 
cially in cheeſe, of which it makes great 
quantities, and exceeding good. 
ND (S.) a ſmall garment or ornament wore 
about the neck, and now commonly reſtrain- 
ed to ſtudents in the univerſity and publick 
ſchools, clergymen and lawyers ; formerly 
vorn by every body, inſtcad whereof, now 


b 
3 
2 


the generality of the people; alſo pieces of 
iron that bind or ſurround any thing to pre- 
ſerve it from ſplitting, ſometimes called 
hoops ; alſo long narrow pieces of cloth that 
are put round any perſon or creature, as a 
Wgirt or ſwathing band to a horſe or child; 
al a company of gentlemen bearing hal- 
berds, that wait immediately upon the king's 
perſon on ſolemn occafions, are called the 
band of penſioners 3 fo at Theatres, the com- 
any of muſicians are called the band of mu- 
ict; ſo likewiſe the militia of the city are 
alled the trained bands. 
ask (S.) whatever ties or binds things 
up or together; fo in Surgery, the fillets, 
ollers, or other linen cloths that bind up 
broken bones, ſores, or arms that have been 
Jet blood, are called landa ges. | 
NDALIE'RE (S.) a large leathern belt 
hrown over the right ſhoulder, and hanging 
own under the left arm, wore by the an- 
lent muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of 
heir fire-arms, and for the carriage of their 
uſquet charges, which were put in about 
2 wooden caſes coated with leather; but it 
now out of uſe. 
NDELET (S.) any ſmall fillet, band or flat 
oulding, uſed as an ornament in any of 
he five orders of architecture. 
NDI'TTI (S.) a ſet or company of out- 
ws, that in Traly live by robbery and plun- 
ler; from whence all highwaymen, cut- 
hroats, and publick robbers are ſo called. 
NDOG (S.) a fierce large dog, commonly 
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neckcloths, turnovers or ſtocks are worn by | 
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BAN 


kept chained up in the day-time; that he 
may be fiercer in the night, kept ih yards or 
lone houſes as a deſence againſt thieves ; alſo 
for ſport, ſuch as bull or bear-baiting, maſ- 
tiff-fighting, c. Sometimes it is applied to 
a hailiff or his follower, & c. 

BAND (A. crooked or deformed ; alſo a 
ſtick made curved at the bottom to ſtrike a 
ball with, 

BAND (V.) to collect, aſſemble, or get to- 
gether a party or faction; alſo to toſs to and 
iro, to examine a matter thoroughly. 

BANE (S.) the ruin, deſtruction, or overthrow 
of a perſon; alſo poiſon, or miſchief. 

BA NE FUL (A.) poiſonous, miſchievous, hurt- 
ful, deſtructive. 

BA'NE-WORT (S.) the herb night-ſhade. 

BANG (V.) to chaſtiſe by beating much or ſe- 
verely with a ſtick. 

BANG (S.) a ftripe or blow, 

BA*NGOR (S.) by ſome called a city, and by 
others a town, a biſhop's ſee in Carnarvon- 
ſhire in Nortk-Wales, was anciently ſo large, 
as to be called Bangor the Great, which was 
defended by a powerſul caſtle, which has 
been long fince levelled ; it is lowly ſeated on 
the ſea-ſhore ; its cathedral is very mean and 
old, and by the people is pretended to be the 
moſt ancient in Britain, and that St. Daniel, 
to whom it is dedicated, was its firſt biſhop 
in 512. It is obferved, that very ſew late 
biſhops of this ſee die in it, they generally 
heing tranſlated as ſoon as opportunity pre- 
ſents ; and while they remain biſhops of this 
place, by reaſon of its ſmall income, are 
commonly allowed to hold ſome other good 
benefice in commendam. The houſes are to- 
lerable, and pretty well inhabited. It is go- 
verned by the biſhop's ſteward, who keeps 

court leets and court barons for the biſhop ; 
it has an indifferent market weekly on Wed- 
neſdays; is diſtant from London 380 compu- 
ted, and 236 meaſured miles. 

BA'NIANS (S.) an idolatrous ſect among the 

Eaſt-Indians, who hold a metempſychotis, 

and will not therefore kill, or in any wiſe 
prejudice any living thing, not even the moſt 
noxious inſet, They believe there is a God, 
who created heaven and earth, and yet 
worſhip the devil, becauſe they think he is 
capable of doing them miſchief ; they wear 
their hair ſhort, but do not ſhave their 
head. They underſtand buſineſs very well, 
and trade in moſt things : They marry their 
children at ſeven years of age; they make 
the chief part of their religion conſiſt in pu- 
rifying and waſhing themſelves. If they 
touch one another, they muſt waſh and pu- 
rify themſelves before they eat, drink, or 
enter into their own houſes, They wear 
about their necks a ſtone called tamberan, 
which is as big as an egg, and has a hole in 
the middle, thro* which are put three ſtrings ; 
this ſtone they fay, repreſents their great 
God ; for which reaſon, and their pp 
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BAN 

of innocency and inoffenſiveneſs of life, they 

are much reſpected by all the Indians. 
BAYNISH (V.) to ſend away, to turn out of 

a private houſe or kingdom, by way of pu- 

niſhment for an offence committed. 
- BANISHMENT (S.) the forcibly being thruſt 
out or ſent away from the preſence of a pri- 
vate perſon, or publick magiſtrate ; the be- 
ing compelled to forſake the houſe, or coun- 
try of one's nativity, as a puniſhment, 


BANK (S.) ſometimes: it means a great ſhoal | 


of ſand in the ſea, where oftentimes ſhips 
are ſwallowed up and Joſt, and ſometimes a 
ſmall artificial wall of earth either to part or 
incloſe lands, or in a garden for pleaſure, 
made to fit on; alſo the boundaries of a ri- 


ver, or ſea, that keeps it from overflowing | 


the country ; alſo a place where many affairs 
are negotiated, ſuch as the diſcounting of 
bills of exchange, &c. and in a general Senſe 


it ſignifies any large ſtock of money belong- 


ing to ſeveral perſons. 

BA'NKER (S.) a perſon who negotiates money- 
affairs, bills of exchange, &c. In Tach, this 
employ is not eſteemed derogatory to nobili- 
ty, and is commonly practiſed by the younger 
ſons of the beſt families, which ſupports both 
the dignity of the perſons, and the profeſſion, 
Among the Romans, bankers managed the 
exchange, took in money, aſſiſted in buying 
and ſelling, and drew the neceſſary writings 


relating to all ſuch buſineſſes, and fo were 


alſo brokers, agents and notaries, 
BA'NKRUPT (S.) a perſon that is either really 
or pretendedly unable-to ſatisfy his creditors, 


for which reaſon he abſconds, hides, or de- 


nies himſelf to his creditors. 
BA'NKRUPTCY (S.) the breaking or be- 
coming inſolvent, or unable to pay one's 
juſt debts, 
BANN (V.) to curſe, exclaim 2gainft, or wiſh 
evil to, ; 
BANNER (S.) a ſtandard, colour, or enſign 
in an army. 
 BA'NNERET (S.) a knight made in the field, 
ſormerly an order in much power and eſteem, 
but now dwindled away, and extinct. 
B ANNS or BANES (S.) the folemn proclama- 


tian, ot publication of any thing; a publick: 


c ict or ſummons, as of a prince to his no- 


bles, frequent among the French; alſo of a 
lord to his vaſſals 3 the publick declaring of 


a contract of marriage intended to he con- 


| BA'NTER (s.) a joke, a ſportive amuſih 


BAR 

ſpeech, mocking, or jeering. 
BA'NTER (V.) to make game of, to ſport 
with, to mock, or jeer. i ; 
BA'N'TLING (S.) a young child that ſy; 
an infant, | 1 
BA'PTISM (S.) a waſhing, purifyirs, « WM 
cleanſing with water, practiſed among 4 
Jews two ways; firſt, by thoſe who h 
any ways polluted themſelves, who, hefr 
they were permitted to afliſt at the ſacties 
were obliged to purify themſelves by ſever) MK 
waſhings ; ſecondly, when a perſon vu 
made a proſelyte to their religion, if a mil 
he was firft circumciſed, and a mall tin 
afterwards baptized ; during which time: 
ſummary of their religion was read, 1 
Chriſtian Church, it is the ſacrament of u 
miſſion inſtituted by Chriſt himſ-1f, and p 
tiſed by all parties profeſſing Chriſtianity, « Wl 
cept the Quakers ; many differences he 
been, and are ftill kept up in relation b 
time when, and manner how, it is to oil 
performed, which I forbear mentioning, Wl 
BAPTIVSMAL (A.) ſomething belonging, . 
appertaining to baptiſm. 
BA/PTIST (S.) St. John, the fore-runner i 
Chriſt, is moſt eminently ſo called, as bein 
the firſt that publickly baptized with a pi. 
tual intention; alſo the name given to thi 
who, though they affirm the faithful cut. 
to be baptized, yet ſay, that it ſhould ln 
only to thoſe grown up, or to the a 
There are a great number of ſes wi 
though they differ in other reſpects, yet ag: 
in this; but what age the party mutt be 
fore he or ſhe ſhall be called adult, was ne! 
yet (nor indeed in the nature of the thing a 
be) determined; ſome perſons being met 
children all their lives, as to the nice diſtin, 
tions that ſubtle heads have ſpun for them, 
BAPTFSTERY (S.) the place where, cr 
ſtrument in which perſons were or are by 

| tizeq ; formerly immertion being uſed, tif 
went into a river, and were there plurgt 
but in the reign of Conſtantine, in great cli 
they built chapeis, or places on purpose 
baptize in, which in the eaſtern count 
was by dipping the perſon all over; but! 
the weſtern, and colder parts, they ! 
ſprinkling, finding an inconvenience to 
by the other method; at firſt every ch 
had not a bapriſiery belonging to it; 9 


fonts anſwer the ſame end, 

BAPTIZE (V.) to initiate perſons into 
community of the Chriſtian church by H 
tizing them according to Chriit's apps 
ment. 

BAR (S.) in Nufich, thoſe ſtrokes that 
drawn acrols, or downwards, between 107 
ny notes as make up the meaſure of tie 
air is prick'd in; alſo any lett, ſtoppate, 
hindrance to a thing: alſo the rail, cf 


ſu nmated between two perſons in the open 
church, in order to know if any juſt objec- 
tion can be made againit it. 

BANQUET (S.) a feaſt or entertainment, 
where perſons regale themſelves with plea- 
ſant foods, or fruits. In Forr:fication, a ſmall 
foot - way along a patapet, raiſed ahout a foot 
and half, for the convenience of getting up, 
and firing upon the enemy in the moat, or 
covered way. | 
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BA'NQUET (V.) to fraſt, or enjoy one's (clf where the council ſtand to plead caves Elilan 
| and friends, to hve pleaſantly and jollily, court of judicature, or where priſonc$ bun 
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BAR 
b take their trial; alſo a ſmall 8 
bom parted off in a tavern or other pu ck 
ouſe, for the miſtreſs, &c. to be in, an 
ike an account of the reckoning, to giye 
irders, &c. In Heraldry, it is one of the 
Lnourable members of a coat, which is di- 
(4a by it into two unequal parts, by 71 
e ing drawn horizontally acroſs the field, 
al WS. containing 5 part of the whole, 
arg (s.) in Law, is when the maſter 
f a ſhip endeavours to cheat the owners or 
ſurers, either by running away with the 
in, or embezzling the goods. 5 
RB (V.) to ſhave off the beard from a man's 


ice ; n Carving, it is to cut up a lobſter, 


ne 2 RZACAN or BA'RBICAN (S.) an open- 
nth bo left in the walls of thoſe buildings liable 
| al be overflowed, for the water to come in 
Prat d go-out at, or to drain the water from off 
Yy the terraſs; alſo a cleſt or aperture made in 
bay | 


e walls of a fortreſs to fire through upon 
ke enemy; and formerly it was a fort at 
be entrance of a bridge, or without the 
y, having a double wall with towers, to 
rerlook and command the city. ; 

dB YRIANS (S.) unciviliz'd, wild, or rude 
ople, ſuch as the Hottentots, at the Cape of 
pod Hape, Sc. with the Greets and Romans, 
hs term was applied to all foreigners, 
BARISM (S.) an ungrammatical way of 
aking or writing, and contrary to the true 
om of any particular language. 


e adh. BA RIT (S.) cruelty, inhumanity, un- 
ts wit gſonable puniſhment, & c. "22 
et at BAR OUs (A.) wild, unpoliſhed, uncivi- 
{t bed ed by good laws and cuſtoms; ignorant, 


as nent rce, cruel ; and when applied to Language, 
hing c that which is improper and immethodical. 


ng me RBAROUSNESS (S.) clownithneſs, un- 
e Oiſtin annerlineſs, cruelty, &c, 
them. PE (S.) a fort of horſe brought from 
e, off brbary, much valued for his ſwiftneſs; they 
are bY 


e reported to retain their vigour to the laſt, 


fed, th d are therefore valued for ſtallions; it is re- 
plunge rted they will out-run an oſtrich, and that 
ret ch 12 of them are ſold for 1000 ducats, or 
zurpole! bo camels, and that they are ſed ſparingly 
countrt th camels miik. It is further added, that 
r; but) ey preſerve the genealogy of thoſe barbes, 

they 8 careful'y as we do that of a noble family. 
ace tom PEEL (S.) the name of a pleaſant river 
ery chi h, ſo called upon account ot its having a 
to it; A d or moſs under its nofe or chops, 


DR (S.) one who makes a trade or em- 
dyment to ſhave or trim the beards of 
er men for money. : 
12S (S.) the ancient poets among the Cali 


15 into! 
ch by 4 
s apo 


28 that noble atchievements of the kings, gene- 
een (on b, ard great men; they promoted virtue, 
of times © irequently influenced the chiefs on both 
LOppa%s es, ſo far as to be reconciled, even when 
ail, Or} armies were ready to join battle. In the 
d cauitss pllands of Scotland, the heads of clans (till 


iſoneid hn perſons under this nume, to record the 


Q Britons, who deſcribed and ſung in verſe 


BAR 
. genealogies and memorable atchievements of 
their ſamilies. | 
BARE (A.) naked, uncloathed ; alſo having 
very little to cover or ſuſtain one's ſelf with, 
BARE (S.) a place made for ſport, to bowl 
up.n in the winter- time, being ſo ordered, 
that no graſs is, or eaſily can be upon it. 
BAR-FEE (S.) a fee of 20 pence paid to the 
goaler by every perſon try*d for, and acquit- 


ted of felony. 

BA'RGAIN (S) an agreement or contract 
relating to the buying or ſelling any thing. 
In Law, the transferring the right or pro- 
perty to, or in lands, tenements, manors, 
&c. from one perſon to another, is called 
bargain and ſale, between the bargainer and 
bargainee. | 

BARGAIN (V.) to contract or agree upon 
certain conditions, either as a buyer or ſeller, 

BA'RGAINEE? (S.) the purchaſer, or perſon 
who accepts, yields, or agrees to a bargain 
or contract. 

BA! RGANER (S.) the ſeller, or perſon who 
offers or males a contract or bargain. 

BARGE (S.) a large boat made both for plea- 
ſure and trade ; a _vetlei capable of holding 
many perſons, and much goods, and accord- 

ing to its ſtructure and uſe is called by vari- 
ous names, 

BARGH or BA'RMASTER (S.) a Mining 
Term, ſignifying a governor or overſeer, In 
Derbyſhire, they are the common meaſurers of 
the cre raiſed, collectors of the tythe or farm 
paid, and recorders of the quantity of ground 

claimed by each perion in the king's field. 

BANG H- iO TE or BAR-MOOT (S.) a 
court held on mining affairs, ſubject to par- 
ticular laws. ; 

BARK (S.) a ſmall hip or veſſel that has but 
one deck; alto the outer rind or coat cf a 
tree. In H:/bandry, bark-burning is a dil. 
temper or Gitorder in trees, commonly cured 
by cutting or flitting along, or down the 
grain of the bark of a tree. 

BARE (V.) to yelp, or make a noiſe like a 
dog; likewiſe the noiſe that foxes make at 
rutting-time; alſg to pecl or ſtrip off the 
outer rind ar 4ark of a tree. 

BARK-BUNDINO (S.) a diſtemper to which 
trees are ſuhject, that is cured by ſlitting the 
bark, or cutting it along the grain of the 
tree, 

BARKER (S.) a ſaleſman's ſervant that walks 
before his door, to invite cuſtomers in to 
buy choaths. : 

BARK-GA'LLING (S.) is when the rind or 
bark of a tree is fretted, galled, or torn by' 
thorns, or any other accident, which is cured 
by daubing the injured part wiuh clay, and 
binding it up with hay, and letting it conti- 
nue for ſome time. 

BA'RKING (S.) in Ex, about eight miles 
from Horden; is a large market - town, chiefly 
inhabited by Gſhermen, whoſe ſmacks lie in 
the Thames, at the mouth of the river, called 

| F 5 Bar king 
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BAR 


Baring river, from whence their fiſh is ſent | 


up to Bil/ingſgate in ſmall boats. The pa- 
Tiſh of Barking is very much improved by 
lands that have been got out of the Thames, 

Sc. Its market is weekly on Saturdays; 
the rectory and pariſh church, with the ad- 
vowſon and right of patronage of the vicar- 
age, is in the warden and tellows of All- 
Souls college in Oxford. 

BA RKING (S.) is the peeling or ſtripping the 

rind or bark from off trees, for ſuch pur- 
poſes as it is uſeſul, which can ſeldom be 

erſormed but in tbe month of May, or in 
a very wet ſeaſon, heat and drought being 
direQly oppoſite to that operation; alſo the 
noiſe that dogs make when they yelp; and 
Metaphorically, applied to angry broil, or 
noiſy ſquabble. 

BA'RKLEY or BE'RKLEY (S.) an ancient 
borough- town in Gleouceſtrrſhire, is governed 
by a mayor and aidermen ; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtent from London 89 
computed, and 111 meaſured miles. 

BA'RKSHIRE or BE'RKSHIRE (S.) is well 
clothed with wood, and watered with rivers, 
wiz. tlie Ijis, the Ole, and the Kenet : The 
whole county is generally of a rich ſoil, fit 
both ſor corn and paſturage ; there are ſeve- 
ral contiderable manufacturies for clothing or 
woollen cloth carried on in this county; eſpe- 
cially at Newberry, and alſo for canvas or 
ſail cloth. This county ſends nine members to 
parliament, has 12 market-towns, and 140 
Parithes ; is divided into 20 hundreds, which 
contain about 530,009 acres of ground, and 
about 17, ooo houſes, and is in Saliſbury dio- 
ceſs, and about 120 miles in circumference. 
On the north tide it is ſeparated from Bucking- 
bamſbire and Oxfordſhire by the Thames ; on 

the ſouth fide from Hamphrire by the river 
Kenet ; on the eaſt it is bounded by Surrey; 
and on the weſt by Wilis and Glue flerfhire, 

BA\RLEY (S.) a grain, or corn that grows 

much in Erg/and, wherewith ſome people 
make bread, but its particular uſe is to make 
malt, in order to make variety of drinks, 
called ale or beer, according to the particular 


mode of brewing it; from this grain hiſto- | 


* rians ſay, was taken the ſtandard of Engliſh 
weights or meaſures, 3 
BAR M (S.) the yeaſt, or head that riſes upon 
ale or beer in its fermentation or working. 
BARN (S.) a warehouſe, or place to lay up 
hay, corn, and other country ſtores ; ſome- 


times uſed for yeaſt, or the working up of 


ale or beer, called alſo f-rmen? ; alſo a young 
child is ſo called by the Scots and north. 
country folks. 


BA'RNACLE S.) a ſmall fea animal frequent | 


among the weſtern iſles of Sc:tlard, whoſe 


production has multiplied the ſpeculations of 


the learned; at firſt it appears like a little 
ell - fiſn growing on old timber, reſembling 


2 muſcle for colour and conſiſtence, crofſed | 
Vith futures; it hangs to the wood by a neck 


longer than the hell, of a filmy fubfr, 


RARNARD. CASTLE (S.) a fmall mate 


BA'RNET or HIGH BA*'RNET (S.) a lag 


BA'RNSLEY (S.) a pretty, well- built town! 
Wedneſday; its principal manufaQur 


BA/RNSTAPLE (S.) in Devorſpire, was 0 


' ations thereof, ars from thenge to ce 


BAR 


by which it receives nouriſhment within i 
ſhell, where is a feathered fowl called a ſon 
gooſe. The French, on the coaſt of ,. 
mandy, have alſo barnacles, which they 
macren ſe, which produces a bird of the ty 
kind, which the French eat as fiſh, on i 
days, tho* Mr. Ray has obſerved it toi 
real fowl, The farriers twitchers or b1z 
which they pinch the horſes noſes with, A 
alſo called barnacles; in the Carting Ly, F 
gage, a pair of ſpeQacles ; alſo the ironsg 
fetters worn by felons are ſo called; alſo, 
gratuity or reward that jockies have for bi 
ing horſes for gentlemen. 5 


„ a= A« 4&_= 


. He © kk © 


town in the county of Durham, conſiſt 1 
chiefly of one long ſtreet, with ſeveral N 
branching out from it; its chief tra al 
ſtockings and bridles ; its market is we: 
on Wedneſday ; diſtant ſrom Lo» 1: 
computed, and 253 meaſured miles. 


dry, and pleaſant town, highly ſeated, ad 
on the road, formerly noted for its medici 
waters, which of late years are not ſo mul 
uſed as formerly ;3 but its ſwine market a 
Mondays makes it to be much frequents 
and well accommodated with inns, Here u 
fought a bloody battle between the comp 
titors of the houſes of York and Lanciſird 
Eafter-day, in which Edward IV. was vi 
tor: It is about ten miles from Lorin. 


the Meſt. Riding of Yorkſhire, conliſting 
ſtone houſes, has a good market weeklyd 


wire; diſtant from London 126 compi 
and 159 mzaſured miles. 


walled in, and enjoyed the privileges d 
City ; it is pleaſantly ſeated among the til his 
and built of ſtone; the ſtreets are pod are 
and well built, and clean kept; it has a fare 
bridge over the river; it is a corporal 
conſiſting of a mayor and 24 common- cd 
cil men or capital burgefſes, a high ſtea 
recorder, deputy- recorder, and other iſtr 
cers; it ſends two members to parliama 
who are elected by the mayor, alderne 
capital and common burgeſſes, which! 


- upwards of 200 in number, and the Worn 


is the returning officer. In queen Elia 
time it was much inhabited by merh be v 
who traded to S and France; but at RO! 
ſent moſt of thoſe merchants are ren" 
to Bideferd, occaſioned by the ſhallow” llEccep 


its haven. It has a large market were ten 
Friday, much frequented, and ſtored lat 
choice of commodities ; diſtant from e 
154 computed, and 190 meaſured mils. owe 
BARO'/METER (S.) a machine for mc pt dy 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and the co, | 


ere: 


what ſort of weather will follow. Fo rms 
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upper houſe. 
Wofficers, as the barons of, the Exchequer, 
who preſide at cauſes between the king and | 


Arement is built upon what is called the Tor- 
riceliian experiment, and is only a glaſs tube 
filled with mercury, hermetically fealed at 


one end, and has the other open, and im- 
merged in a baſon of ſtagnant mercury. As 


| the weight of the atmoſphere leſſens, the 


mercury deſcends in the tube, and as it in- 
creaſes it aſcends, the column of mercury 
ſuſpended in the tube, being always equal to 
the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere : 


uſe of to meaſure the atmoſphere more ac- 
curately, which has. given name to many 
ſorts of barometers, as the wheel, horizontal, 
diagonal, pendant, &c. barometers. 

A RON (S.) a word uſed in ſeveral ſignifica- 
tions; firſt, as a degree of nobility next be- 
low a viſcount, and above a gentleman; they 
were thoſe, who have the government of 
provinces, as their fee, holden of the king, 
and now probably are the ſame with court 
baron ; preſently after the conqueſt, all ſuch 
came to parliament, and fat as peers in the 
upper houſe ; this dignity at firſt wholly de- 
pending upon the king's pleaſure, they af- 
terwards obtained letters patent to make the 
title hereditary to their iſſue male, and theſe 
were called barons by writ or creation, whoſe 
poſterity the king may create at His pleaſure ; 
thoſe who were made by writ are called Sa- 


anceſtors have continued barons beyond the 
memory of man, and have their ſurnames 
added to the title of lord ; hut thoſe by pa- 
tent are called by their baronies. There are 


who have baronies annexed to their biſhop- 


Ticks, are called lords ſpiritual, and fit in the 
This term is alſo applied to 


his ſubjects relating to the revenue; there 


Fare allo barons of the Cirque Perts, which 


are members of the houſe of commons. In 
che Law, the huſband is the baron, and the 
wife is the feme 3 and formerly, before there 
as a lord mayor of London, the chief ma- 
piſtrates were called barons, N 
RONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a baron. 
RON and FEME (S.) in Heraldry, is when 
he coat of arms of a man and his wiſe are 
born per pale, in the ſame eſcutcheon, the 
an's being always on the dexter ſide, and 
he woman's always on the finiſter ſide. 
'RONET (S.) a degree of honour next to 
baron; it takes precedency of all knights, 
xcept Knights of the garter: It is given by 
atent, and is the loweſt degree of honour 
hat is hereditary ; they had ſeveral great 
pnvileges granted them. The title Sir is 
"owed them by their patent, tho' they are 


oo, but it was afterwards increaſed. They 
ere allowed to charge their, coat with the 
ms of Ufer, which are in a field gule, ar- 


Abundance of contrivances have been made 


rom by preſcription, becauſe they and their | 


allo barons by tenure, ſuch as the biſhops, | 


ot dubbed, Their number was at firſt but 


BAR 
gent, a hand, on condition of dcfending the 
province of Ulfter in Ireland, which was 
/ much diſturbed by the rebels, and they were 
for that purpoſe to keep thirty ſoldiers ſor 
the ſpace of three years, or pay into the Ex- 


8 d. per day each, amounts to 10951. In a 
ſtatute of Richard II. barenet is put inſtead 
of banneret, This order was created by 
James I. in the year 1611. 

BA'RONY (S.) the dignity, honour, or eſtate 
of a baron, whether it belongs to a layman 
or biſhop, a 

BA ROSCOPE (S.) and inſtrument to find t 
ſeveral alterations in the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere, and oftentimes conlounded with the 
barometer, 

BA/RRACK (S.) a hut, or little lodge for 
ſoldiers in a camp, or ſome convenient place 
without the city; formerly it was appropri- 
ated to the apartments tor the horſe, and 
thoſe for the foot were called huts, but now 
it is a name common to the lodgings of both 
the horſe and foot. 

BA'RRATRY (S.) in Mercantile Affi irt, is 
when the maſter of a ſhip cheats the own- 
ers, inſurers, or hirers, by going away with 
the ſhip, finking or deſerting her, or embez- 
zling the cargo; in Lav, it is a noiſy quar- 
rel, ſome behaviour offenſive to all the 
neighbourhood. 

BA'RREL (S.) a veſſel for liquid meaſure, of 
various quantities, according to the fort of 
liquor which it contains; of wine, 31 gal- 
lons and a half.; of beer or ale, 36 gallons, 
&c. nor is the gallon of an equal quantity, 
as may be ſcen under that word; there are 
ſeveral other merchandizes, that are fold 
by the barre! ; ſome by tale, and ſome hy 
weight, The hollow tube of guns is called 
the barrel; and the ſame term is apphed 
to many other mechanical purpoſes, as in 
Chck-making, that upon which the line is 
wound, &Cc, 

BA'RREN (A.) unſruitfal, mean, dry, poor, 
ordinary land; and in a metaphorical Senſe, 
a perſon of no parts or ſkill ; alſo a mean or 
trifling ſubject to write on; one that has 
very low thoughts; women, or any other 
animal that does not bring ſorth children or 
young, are ſaid to he barren, 

BA'/RRENNESS (S.) that imperfection in any 
creature or vegetable, that renders it inca- 
pable of bringing forth, or propagating its 
kind; alſo want of invention, &c. in arts 
and ſciences, _. 

BA'/RRETOR or BA*RRATOR (S.) a quar- 
relſome, wrangling, litigious perſon, a pro- 
moter of law ſuits, a common diſturber, 
one that is never quiet or eaſy. 

BARRICA/DE (V.) to ſhur up or ſecure one's 
felf, by faſtening the doors or avenues to a 
place. | 

BARRICA/DO (S.) an intrerchment or de- 


| fence made haſtily, by rolling barrels filled 
F4 + wuh 


chequer a ſum ſufficient to do it, which at 
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BAS 
with earth, cutting down or throwinmstrees, | 
Carts, or any thing elſe in the way of a paſ- 
ſage, to hinder an enemy's purſuing, or rea- 
dily getting at one. 

BA'RRIERS (S.) a ſtap, lett, or hindrance, 
made at the entry of a gate, retrenchment, 
or paſſage, to prevent the ruſhing in of horſe 
or foot, by driving great ſtakes into the 
ground about five foot high, eight or nine 
foot diſtant, and putting thwart rafters, to 
hold it firm together, and in the middle is a 
moveable wooden bar, that may be opened 

at pleaſure; it has ſometimes been applied 
to a martial exerciſe, in which men fight 
with ſhort ſwords, within an incloſure of 
rails or bars, ; 

BA'/RRISTERS (S.) perſons who after having 
ſpent ſeven or eight years in the ſtudy of the 
laws, and made their ſkill ſufficiently known 
before proper judges, are called to plead at 
the bar, 

BA'RROW-HOG or PIG (S.) a boar, or male 
hog, pig, or ſwjne. 

BARRULE'T (S.) in Heraldry, is the half of 
the cloſet, and the quarter of a bar. 


BA/RRY (S.) is when an eſcutcheon is divided 


barways into an even number of partitions. 
BA'RTER (V.) to exchange or give one thing 
or commodity for another, either of the 
ſame or a different kind. 5 
BA'/RTON (S.) a large ſtraggling town in Lin- 
celnſbire, noted for little hut its being a com- 
mon ferry over the Humber to Hu; its mar- 


ket is weekly on Monday; diſtant from Lon- 


hon 73 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 


BA'R-WIG (S.) one between a long wig and 


a bob, ſuch as are commonly worn by the 
judges upon the bench. 
BASE (A.) roguiſh, diſhoneſt, mean, Tow, 
vile, cheating, pretended ; ſo haje money is 
counterfeit coin, leſs than the true value 
ought to be, 1 
EAS E (S.) in Architecture, that reſt or ſoun- 


dation of a column, which, according to the 


different orders, have different members and 


proportions ; but what is called the Atrick 


baſe, is frequently uſed in all the orders upon 
account of its beauty and ſtrength, In Geo- 
metry, it is the loweſt part of a figure. 
BASE COURT (S.) ſuch a one as is not a 
court of record. rs 
BA'/SE FEE (S.) a tenure at the will of tlie 
Lord. ä | e 
BA SHFUL (A.) modeſt, ſoon put out of coun- 
- renance, meek, tender, &c. 
BA/SIL (S.) the ſloping edge of a chiſel or ru- 
ler, plaining iron, or other inſtrument ; alſo 
a man's name; alſo the name of a particular 


ſort of leather made of ſheeps- ſkins, uſed for N 


many ſorts of workmens aprons, boys ſatch- 
els, c. | a 
BA!SILICK (S.) formerly meant a large hall, 
or publick place, with iſles, porticoes, galle- 
ries, &c. where princes adminiſtred juſtice 


BAS 
court of juſtice, or exchange; in Anale 
the hepatick vein, running the whole len 
of the arm; in Aftronomy, it is the ar call 
the lion's heart. 

BA/SILISK (S.) a dangerous ſerpent, reporte 
to kill with its breath er ſight only. Cats 
deſcribes it of a yellowiſh colour, with thr 
little eminencies upon its head, ſpeckled wih 
whitiſh ſpots, that reſemble a crown. An 
ſays, that its poiſon is ſo penetrating, 28 U 
kiil the largeſt ſerpents with its vapour only; 
if it bites but the end of a man's flick » 
kills him; it drives away all other ſerpent 
with its hifling ; theſe, and many other Pro. 
perties ſaid to belong to this creature, in tie 
judgment of the moſt learned and experience 


ſhevn for them, are impoſtures. - 

BASINGSTO'KE (S.) a large, populous ma. {i 
ket· town in Hampſhire, diſtant from Lad 
39 computed, and 43 meaſured miles, fur. 
rounded with woods and paſtures, rich any 
fertile, has a good market weekly on Wei. 
neſday, for all forts of grain, eſpecially fi 
barley, many of its inhabitants being mal. 
ſters ; and of late years the manufactures d 
druggets, ſhallcons, and ſuch flight good, 
have been erected, and carried on with goot 
ſucceſs. It is governed by a mayor, recar. 
der, ſeven aldermen, ſeven burgeſſes, &, 

BA'SIS (S.) the bottom foundation, or for, 
upon which any thing ſtands ; but with th 
Anatomiſts, it is the upper or broader part 

the heart, which is oppoſite to the mucro d 

Point. FSC: 

BASK (V.) to lie ſtretching or loitering in the 
ſun, or before a fire, to be warm witho! 
motion. 

BASKET (S.) a convenient utenſil, fit fi 
many purpoſes, particularly for the cartag 
ot garden ſtuff, made of willow ſticks wor 
together, ſometimes cloſe, and ſometime 
open, according to the uſe or purpoſe it ist 
be applied to; alſo of ruſkes, thin laths, & 

BA'SON (S.) in Anatomy, a round cavity it 
the form of a tunnel, ſituate between d 
anterior ventricles of the brain; in Static 
the two ſcales or diſhes faſtened to the ſtring 
are called lane; with the Glaſs-Grindr 
they are the diſhes, that they form or grit 
convex glaſſes in, and are different, as tis 
focuſſes of the glaſſes are farther or neat 
with the Harters, the iron mould in wd 
they form the matter of their hats; it 
alſo a reſervoir for the water of fountalth 
water-pipes, &c. alſo in common Furniture, 
veſſel to waſh hands in, hold milk, mai 
punch, &c, - 

BASS (S.) in Mufict, the deepeſt or loweſt pat 

or tones, from which the ſeveral other pib 

are compoſed or built up, as it were [io 

a foundation; alſo a cuſhion or pillow mi 


perſonally, and now fignifies any great 


of hay, and covered with matting, ny 
TON * je ; 5 CINCH 


: 
. 


phyficians and anatomiſts, ate looked upon s 
as fabulous, and that there is really no fu 
creature in nature, and that thoſe that x: Wl 


B AS | 

purches for people to kneel on, called alſo 
ck. | . o 
3 BASHA'W (S.) a chief or princi- 
Dal officer among the Turks, who commands 
the army, and are governors of towns. 
SSE “T (S.) the name of a game at cards. 
S0 (S.) in Muſick, is the baſs part uni. 
erſaily ; but ſometimes it 15 reſtrained in 
vocal muſick to the baſs part that is to be 
ſung, As Jtaly has been, and fill is moſt 
noted for the fineſt muſicians, ſo moſt com- 
poſers in that ſcience affect to uſe their terms, 
ſome of which are, baſ/o concertante, which 
is the baſs of the little chorus; 4% continuo, 
is the thorough or figured baſs, that goes 
thro' the whole performance, playing of 
chords, and whatever can make the harmo- 
ny full and compleat 3 baſſo repieno, the baſs 
of the grand chorus, which comes in now 
and then to make the compoſition more 
affecting. a ä 
15800 N (S.) a muſical inftrument that 
Nerves as a baſs to a hauthoy, flute, and 
other wind inſtruments. 


1 that ſort of carving that raiſes or brings the 
mal. heads, bodies, or other figures carved on the 


res 0f matter, but a little way out, like the head 
ooch f x prince upon a medal, of which there 
goo are ſundry forts, wiz, ſome raiſed high up, 
rect. which is bold relief, and others but a very 


Jittle raiſed, as upon the common coin of a 


JA 
foo, ſhilling, or ſtamp of a counter, and then the 
th th relief 15 ſaid to be low ; 
part d ASTARD (S.) the ſon of a whore, or un- 
cro o WW married perſon, ſo that the father is not 
certainly known, in a Lago Serſ-; alſo any 
in the counterfeit metal, or wares,” that are not 
vithou genuine. | 
STARDIZE (V.) to make or declare a 
fit far child illegitimate ; alſo to corrupt, counter- 
arriagt feit, or ſpoil. 
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s wot rA RD (S.) an inquiry, trial, or a le- 
netin al examination into the legitimacy of a per- 
it i500 ſon's birth, whether it was in wedlock or not, 


hs, 6A STE (v.) to anoint or moiſten meat that is 
wity it roaſting at the fire, with butter, &c. alſo a 
cen th flight ſtitching or tacking on of a piece of 
Statich cloth upon a garment, in order to mend a 


e ſtring hole, &c, alſo to beat, threſh, or bang a per- 


rind ſon for an affront given, or crime committed. 
or grit STILE (S.) a royal caſtle built by Charles 
, as th the Vth, king of France, in 1369, for the 
neatet; 


defence of Paris againſt the Engliſ̃; and 


in which now, uſed as a priſon for Nate priſoners, 


s; tif like the Tower of Londor. 

zuntallh STINA'DO (S.) a puniſhment much uſed 
niture, l in Turkey, and among the Moors, which is 
IK, mat the beating the perſon with a ſtick or cudgel, 


and very frequently upon the ſoles of the 


18S RELIEF or BA'SSO RELIEVO (s.) 


BAT 
part, whereof it is a principal part; it con- 
ſiſts of two faces and two flanks ; there ate 
may ſorts of baſlions, as ſolid, flat, cut, com- 
poſed, deformed, demy, and double baſitons. 

BA STON or BATTOO'N (S.) in Architec- 
ture, is the ſame with terus; alſo-a name 
uſed in Lau for one of the wardens of the 
fleet, who attends the king's courts with a 
red ſtaff for taking ſuch to ward, as are 

committed by the court. In Heraldry, it lies 
diagonally croſs the field, in the ſhape of a 
ſtaff or truncheon, but does not reach from 
angie to angle, and is a ſign of baftardy, 
and ought not to be born of any metal, 
unleſs by the natural children of princes, 
nor ought it to be remov'd till the third 
generation, and then it may be changed for 
ſome other mark. 

BAT (S.) a bird that flies only in or towards 
the night, and then only in fine weather, 
having the body of a mouſe, and the wings 
of a bird, not with feathers, but a fort of 
ſkin; it produces and ſuckles its young like 
the ſour-foated creatures, and does not lay 
eggs like a bird ; it never grows tame, feeds 
upon flies, inſets, and fat things, ſuch as 
candles, oil, greaſe, &, In Africh, they 
have tails as leng as mice; ſome have four, 
and others two ears; they build no neſts, 
but oring forth in holes upon the tops of 
houſes ; ſome are black, ſome are white, 
yellow, and aſh- coloured. It is reported, 
that in China they are as large as pullets, 
and are delicate eating ; and that at Mada- 
gaſcar and the Maliines, they are as large as 
ravens, and have heads like foxes. Allo the 
name of a ſtick curv'd towards the bottom, 
us'd to ſtrike a ball with, at the play called 

— cricket, 

BATA'VIANS (S.) the Hollander, or united 
provinces, or thoſe people that inhabit the 
low countries. | 

BATE (V.) to lower the price of a commo- 
dity, to make an allowance for a damage, 

BATH (S.) a place to waſh or bathe in; alſo 
a particular ſet of ſprings in Semerſetſhire, the 
waters whereof are found helpful in many 
diſeaſes ; among the eos, it was a meaſure, 
that contained ſeven gallons and a half Eng- 
{iſh meaſure, for liquid things, and three pecks 
and three pints, for corn and other dry things. 

BATH (S.) an ancient city in Somerſetſpire, ſo 
called from the ſeveral medicinal ſprings, that 
are made into baths for almoſt all ſorts of 

diſorders, which have been made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, both internally and externally, 
for many hundred years; it is built in a low 
plain, and but upon a ſmall piece of ground, but 
very compact, and encompaſſed on all ſides 
with the river Auen, and ſeveral hills, which 
ſen! down many ſprings into the city, and 
particularly three hot ones, which ſupply the 
baths ; it is walled round with a flight long 
wall, pretty entire, having a ſtreet built upon 
it; there is a large market under the town- 


weſt pil naced feet, whereby they are often ren- 
her pat dered lame all their lives after. 

ere fro A'STION (S.) in the modern Fortification, 
low mack s a large quantity of earth faced with ſods, 
s wy 2.8, or ſtone, ſtanding out from a ram- 
Chars 5 580 | 
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"AT 
houſe, which is a neat ſtone building, ſtand- 
ing upon 21 pillars in the front, where are 
the effigies of two kings, Cel a Britiſh king, 
who is ſaid to have given the city a charter, 
and Edgar a Saxon, who was crowned here, 

anno 973; the ſtreets are but narrow, but 
very neat, and the buildings good ; there are 
two pariſh churches in it, beſides the cathe. 
dra), which is a lofty and magnificent build- 
ing. This city is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, common- council, and other inferior 
officers ; it ſends. two members to parlia- 
ment; beſides the profits that ariſe by a 
very great concourſe of nobility and gentry, 
who come here ſor the benefit of their healths, 
the citizens drive a great trade in the wool- 
ten manufacture. 

BATHE (V.) to waſh, ſoak, ſteep, or ſupple 
in any water or liquor for pleaſure or health. 

BATH-KO'L (S.) the daughter of the voice, 
fo the Jetus call one of their oracles, which 
is frequently mentioned in their books, eſ- 
pecially the Talmud. By this name the Fero- 
Ib writers call that revelation of God's will, 


which he made to his choſen people, after 


all verbal prophecy had ceaſed in 1jrae!, viz. 
after the times of the prophets Haggai, Ze- 


cbariab, and Malachi: The generality of their 


traditions and cuſtoms are pretended to be 
founded upon the authority of this revelation 
to their elders, by the Parh- Ko!, which is a 
fort of ſecret inſpiration, ſaid to be com- 
municated ſometimes by an articulate voice, 
and ſometimes other wiſe. —Calmet. 

BATTALIA (S.) the arrangement of an ar- 
my, or the putting it in order to give battle, 
or receive the enemy, 


BATTA'LION (S.) a body or ſmall army of 


intantry from 5 to 8co men; they are uſu- 
ally drawn up with fix men in file, or one 
before another; thoſe that Rand fide by fide 
are called ranks. 


BA'TTEL (S.) a town in Suſſex, fo called upon |. 


account of its being bvilt in the field or plain 
called then Heathfeld, where the great battle 
between king Harold and William the Con- 
queror was fought, ©, 14, 1066, which de- 
cided the fate of Exglard, and ſubjected it to 
the Norman yoke: William, as a recompence 
for the ſlaughter of ſo many thouſand per- 
fons, huilt and endowed a monaſtery here, 
and called it Battc/- Abbey, and dedicated it 
to St, Martir, and put in it a convent of Be- 
nedictine monks, to pray for the fouls of the 
an; quickly after many houſes were built 
abcut it, which became a town, to whom 
| king Hemy I, granted a market, to be kept 
weekly upon Sundays, as was uſual at that 
time, free from all manner of duties: But 
Artery viſcount Montague, got an act of par- 
nament in rco to change it to Thurſday, 
28 it ſtill remains; it is diſtant from London 
2 computed, and 57 meatured miles. 
BA TTEN (S.) in Carpentry, is a long, thin, 
and moderately broad piece of wood, ſuch 


* 
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as are nailed upon wainſcotting, to make or 
divide it into pannelling. 

B\'TTEN (V.) to wallow, wanton, or roll in 
pleaſure, to have a fill of the good things of 
this life, and grow fat by luxurious living, 

BA'TTER (S.) a conſiſtence made up of flour, 
water, eggs, &c. to make puddings, cakes, &c. 

BA'TTER (V.) to beat down, or deſtroy a 
wall, town, or houſe, in a hoſtile manner; 

anciently they uſed an inſtrument, called z 
battering-ram, which was made of large 
beams of wood, with irons fixed in the 
head or end, ſomewhat like a ram's hom, 
which being flung at a proper height, was 
thruſt againſt the wall of a town beſieged, 
by the ſtrength of many men; now tt is 
done by continually firing large pieces of 
ordnance, which carry balls of diverſe ſizes, 
till a breach is made, 

BA'TTERY (S.) in Law, the wrongſul beat. 
ing of a perſon, upon which the injured 

perſon may indict the other party, or have 
his action of treſpaſs; but if the plaintiff 
made the firſt aſſault, the defendant ſhall be 
diſcharged, and the plaintiff amerced to the 
king for h:s ſalſe ſuit.” In ſome caſes, a man 
may juſtify the beating another, ſo as mo- 
derately to correct him, as a father his child, 
a maſter his ſervant, a ſchool- maſter his pu- 
pil; likewiſe if a perſon will take away my 
goods, I may lay hands upon him and dif. 
turb him, and, if he will not leave, I may 
beat him rather than he ſhall carry them 
away. Menacing begins the breach, of 
peace, aſſaulting increaſeth it, and battery 
accompliſheth it. In Var, it is the place 
where cannons are placed to play upon the 
enemy: Sometimes two or more bGatteri:s 
are ſo poſited, that they point at the ſame 
place or mark, and are uſually planted 
againſt the walls of a town, &c. ſo that 
what one ſhakes or weakens, the other 
quite overthrows or beats down, by which 
means breaches are made for ſoldiers to enter 
and ſtorm the town; theſe are called ca- 
batteries; a joint batttry is when many guns 
play at the ſame time upon one place. 

BATTLE (S.) the fight or engagement of two 
armies or two fingle perſons ; any conteſt by 
blows and arms is called a battle ; and ſome- 
times arguing one againſt another is ſo called. 
An army is divided into three parts ; the 

van, which is the fore- part; the main battle, 
which is the principal or middle part; and 
the rear, or part reſerved to puſh forward an 
advantage, or ſecure a retreat. 


BA'TTLEMENTS (S.) the breakings in a wall, 


or breaſt-work, to look through, or over. 
BATTO'LOGY (S.) a great and needleſs 
circumlocution, a frequent repetition of the 
ſame words without neceſſity or propriety. 
BATTOO N (S.) a ſhort thick ſtick or club; 
alſo a truncheon ſtaff born by a marſnal in 
an army, as the enſign of his office 
BAU*'BLE (S.) a play-thing for children, 2 
S toy. 
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toy, any thing of a trifling nature, or ſmall 
value. 

BAUD or BAWD (S.) an infamous woman 
that keeps a houſe to encourage whoring 3 
one who makes a trade of procuring or 
keeping women for lewd purpoſes, 

BA'VINS (S.) a fort of light or bruſh faggots, 

uſed in war to fill up ditches, &c. and by 
bakers, &c. to heat their ovens. 


BAULK (V.) to diſappoint, hinder, or croſs 


a perſon's intentions or expectations. 

BA WDR (S.) the lewd practice or wicked 
trade of a bawd. | 

BA'WDY (S.) naſty, immodeſt, filthy, lewd, 
obſcene diſcourſe. | . 

BAWL (V.) to ſcream, cry out, or make a 
great noiſe, | | 

BAT WTRV (S.) a ſmall town in the e- 
Riding of Yorkſhire, but very much fre- 
quented upon account of its being a tho- 
rough-fare from Lon ion to Scotland, ſtanding 
upon the great poſt road, and ſupplied with 
a large number of inns for travellers; alſo 
the river Idle, whoſe ſtream is quick, and 
channel deep, brings down lead and mill- 
ſtones from Derbyſhire, and iron ware from 
Stefeld, which are conveyed to Stochzuitb, 
Hull, Sc. Its market is weekly on Satur. 
days; diſtant from London 117 computed, 
and 147 meaſured miles. 


BAY (S.) in Geography, a little gulph or arm 


of the ſea that extends itſelf up into the land, 
and larger in the middle than in the entrance; 
alſo a light, reddiſh- brown colour in horſes. 

BAY (V.) is when after a deer or ſtag has been 
run hard, he makes head againſt the dogs ; 
alſo to oppoſe or keep at a diſtance, by any 
proper methods ; alſo to hold in ſuſpenſe, or 
prolong the time; alſo to bark like a dog. 

BA'YONET (S.) a ſhort ſword or broad dag- 
ger, now uſed at the end of muſkets inſtead 
of a pike. 

BDE'LLIUM (S.) a gum, about which the 
learned are not agreed how it is produced; 
when good, it is clear and tranſparent, of 
a reddiſh-grey colour without, and when 
touched with the tongue yellow, bitter, ſoft 
and odoriferous ; it is uſed in the compound- 
ing mithridate. The name is mentioned 
Geneſis ii. 12. but it is not known what is 
meant by it. | 

Ts BE (V.) to exiſt or have a being, 

BEA'CON (S.) a publick fignal, to give warn- 
ng againſt rocks, ſhelves, invafions, &c. 
which is made by putting pitch barrels upon 
a long pole, and they put upon an eminence, 
fo as they may be ſeen afar off. 

BEA'CONAGE (S.) a tax or farm paid for 
the uſe and maintenance of a beacon. 

BLACONSFIELD (s.) a little town in Buck- 
:nghamfhire, on the Oxford road, full of 
good inns, ſeated on a dry hill; diſtant 


from London 22, computed, and 27 meaſured | 


miles ; it has a market on Thurſdays, 
BEAD: {S.) ſmall, round, ſquare, or other fa- 


BEA 


ſhioned ornaments to make necklaces for 
women; | alſo ornaments- in Arcbitecture, 
carved in the fame manner. 


court, who cites perſons to appear and an- 
ſwer in the court to-what is alledged againſt 
them; alſo an under officer in pariſhes and 


maſters at univerſities. 

BEA'/D- ROLL (S.) among. the Papifts, a liſt 

of ſuch, perſons for the reſt of whoſe ſouls 
they are obliged to repeat a certain number 

of prayers, which they count by a ſtring of 

" heads, 

BEA/DS-MAN or WOMAN (S.) among the 
Papifts, are ſuch as repeat a certain number 
of prayers, by a ſtring of beads, for the ſouls 
of perſons deceaſed, &c. . 

BEA/GLE (S.) the name of a particular ſort 
of hunting dogs; ali» a contemptuous name 
given to a boy or man, as to ſay, you are a 
ſpecial beagle, is the ſame as, you are good 
for nothing. | ; | 

BEAK (S) the bill of a bird; and in a Sp, 
is that part which is faſtened to the ſtern, 
and is ſupported hy a knee, and is the heau- 
ty and ornament of a ſhip; in Architecture, 
it is the ſmall fillet that is left on the head of 
a larmier. d 


out of, 

BEA'/KING (S) with Cock. Hgbters, is when 
one cock holds another with his bill, and 
ſtrikes him with his ſpurs or gatflers at the 
ſame time. 

BEAM (S.) a large piece of timber, uſed in 
buildings to lay other ſmall pieces in, to ſup- 
port the floors, roof, xc. With Hunt ſmen, 
that part of a deer's head that bears the ant - 
lers, royals and tops; alſo a ray of any lu- 
minous body; with the Heralds, it fignifics 
the principal horn of a ſtag or a buck ; alſo 
the ſhank or ſhaft of an anchor is ſometimes 
called the beam; alſo the lath or iron of a 
pair of ſcales, and ſometimes the whole ap- 
paratus for weighing goods is ſo called, as it 
weighs ſo much at the king*s beam. 

BEAN (S.) divers forts of pulſe, ſome peculiar 
to horſes, and others fit for man's food, 

BEAR (S.) a wild beaſt, kept by ſome to make 
ſport with, by baiting with dogs ; alſo two 
conſtellations which the aſtronomers call the 

great and little Bear; the pole ſtar is ſaid to 
be in the tail of the little Bear, becauſe that 
ſtar is never above two degrees diſtant fron 
the north pole of the world. 

BEAR (V.) to ſubmit to, or ſuffer ſuch uſage 
as one's ſuperiors think fit to beſtow upon 
us; allo to carry, to hold up or ſupport ; ta 
yield, bring forth, or produce; in Hera diy, 
he who has a coat of arms, is ſaid to &:ar 
the ſeveral charges or ordinaries contained in 
the eſcutcheon ; with the Gunzers, a piece of 
ordnance is ſaid to hear, when it lies directly 


tg 


againſt the mark; alſo win a ſhip ſails into 


BEADLE (S.) a meſſenger or apparitor of 2 
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companies; alſo one who walks before the 


BEA'KER (S.) a large cup or veſſel to drink. 
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the harbour hefore tlie wind, or with the 
wind large, it is ſaid to bear in with the har. 
bour ; alſo the ſeveral points of the compaſls, 
one ſhip or place is upon in reſpect to ano- 
ther, are called the bearings of thoſe ſhips or 
places, 

BEARD (S.) the hair that grows upon the chin 
of a man and other creatures. 

BEA'RDLESS (A.) one that has no hair viſible 
on the chin, as children, women, and effe- 
minate men. 

BEA'RERS (S,) perſons that carry burdens ; 
but * applied to thoſe perſons who 
are appointed by every pariſh to car ry the 
corpſe of dead perſons to the grave; in He- 
raldry, thoſe creatures that ſtand on each 
fide the ſhield, are called bearers or ſupport - 
ers; in Architecture, any joint, ſtone, & c. 
that the building reſts upon. 

BEA RING (S.) in Navigation and Geography, 

is the tituation of one place to another in 
reſpect of the points of the compaſs ; or the 
angle which a line drawn thro? the two pla- 
ces makes with the meridians of each. In 
Car pertry, it is either the ſpace between the 
ewo fixed extremes without any other ſup- 
port between, and then called bearing at 
length, or between one extreme, a poſt, 
Wall, &c. trimmed up between the ends, to 
ſhorten its bearings, 

BTAST (S.) all four-footed animals that are 
proper for food, labour, or ſport ; ſome call 
them fo, becauſe they think them void of 
reaſon, and ſo figuratively call men or wo- 

men, who behave diforderly or irrationally, 
beuſily creatures; but upon ſtrict inquiry that 
will be found to take its riſe from an erro- 


neous opinion of the ancients, The beafts of 


chace are the buck, dee, roe, fox and wolf; 
of the foreſt or venary, the hart, hind, hare, | 
boar and wolf, | 

BEA'STLINESS (S.) the acting or behaving 
like a beait, or ide ſeeming irrationality of 
that ſpecies of beings 3 alſo drunkenneſs, or 
any other notorious diſorder. 

BEAT (V.) to chaſtiſe, ſtrike, knock, van- 
quiſh, conquer, or overcome ; alſo to give 
notice by beat of drum, of a ſudden danger, 


or that ſcattered ſoldiers may repair to their 


arms and quarters, is to heat an alarm, or to 
arms; alſo to figniſy by different manners of 
founding a drum, that the ſoldiers are to fall 
on the enemy, to retreat before, in, or after 
an attack, to move or march from one place 
to another, to treat upon terms, or confer 
with the enemy, to permit the ſoldiers to 
come out of their quarters at break of day, 
ro call them to their quarters, to order to 
repair to their colours, &c. is to beat a 
charge, a retreat, a march, &c, 
BEATIFICA”TION (S.) the making or ren- 
dering perſons happy or blefſed ; by the Pa- 
fiſts, impioufly applied to the bare declara- 
tion of the pope, as if it. was in his power to 
make the greateſt ſinner happy and bleſſed. 


B E C 


BEATI'FICK or BEATIFICAL (A.) that 
makes a perſon happy, and by way of emi. 
nence applied to the viſion or ſtate of good 
men. glorified in heaven by the immediate 
preſence of God, Chriſt, angels, and bleſ- 
ſed ſaints, 

BEA/TIFY (V.) to make happy or bleſſed, to 
inrol among the ſaints. 

BEATING (S.) chaſtiſing or puniſhing a 

perſon for 2 real or ſuppoſed offence ; alſo 
the palpitation of the heart. 

35 (S.) bleſſedneſs, happineſs, bliſſ. 
fulneſs. 

BEATS (S.) the ſtrokes of a balance-ſpindle 
in a watch, or of the pads in a pendulum. 
BEAU (S.) one who dreſſes to the top of the 
mode, and affects to he firſt in all faſnions; 
this name is commonly applied to choſe, 
whoſe behaviour and talk ſhews their whole 
thoughts are taken up in the purſuit of tri. 
fles, without rezarding the rea] qualifications 
of gentlemen, "which by their habit they 

would be efteemed. 

BEAU'MARIS or BEAU-”- MARSH (8.) che 
ſhire town in the iſle of Angleſca, where the 
afizes and ſeſſions are held, built by king 
Edward I, who alſo built in it a fine, large 
and ſtrong caſtle, of which only the ruins 
now remain, The land about is very level, 
fruitful, and healthful ; it returns one mem- 
ber to parliament ; is pretty much frequented 
by paſſengers ſrom London to Ireland, before 
their taking ſhipping at Holy-head ; it has 
two markets weekly, viz. Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays; it is a corporation, governed by 
a mayor, recorder and two bailiffs, who 
are juſtices of the peace, and 21 common- 
council, called burgeſſes; diſtant from London 
184 computed, and 242 meaſured miles. 

BEAU. MONDE (S.) the ladies or the fair ſex, 
woman-kind, 

BEAU'TEOUS or BEAUTIFUL (A.) fair, 
handſome, comely, fine, delicate, exact, 
proportionate, 

BEAU'TIFY (V.) to adorn, embelliſh, ſet 
off, ornament, or grace. 

BEAU'TY (S.) excellency, proportion, deli- 
cacy, handſomeneſs ; in Architecture, Paint- 
ing, and other arts, it is the harmony and 
juſtneſs of the whole compoſition taken to- 

gether. 

BECA'LM (V.) to appeaſe, to allay ; in Sea 
Afairs, it is to have no wind to fill the 
fails, which is occaſioned either by its being 
taken off by the interpoſition of the ſhore, 
or for want of any ſtirring. 

 BECAU'SE (part.) a word that is followed by 
the reaſons that induced one to do, or for- 
bear any thing. 

BE'CCLES (S.) a large, populous town in 
Su foi, fitvated on the river Wavery, has 
a good market weekly on Saturday; tho' the 
buildings are but mean, many of them be- 
ing thatched : The quarter ſeſſions are uſu- 
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ally held here; it has a noble church and 
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Adeple, and two free-ſchools, three annual 
fairs, and a common of co acres belong- 
ing to it. The ſtreets are well paved, and 
kept clean; there is ſtill ſome of the ruins, 
of another church, which was formerly the 
pariſh church, called Inzate church; diſtant 
from London 83 computed, and 107 mea- 
ſured miles, 

BECK (S.) a nod or token to do ſomething, 
without ſpeaking; ſo one perfon is ſaid to 
be at the Hecht of another, when he is ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, that he muſt do whatever the 
other ſignifies is his pleaſure, In the north. 
ern parts of England, a beck is a ſmall river, 
or brook of water, 

BECKON (V.) to give notice by a motion of 
the hand or head, to do, or let a thing alone. 

BLCOYME (V.) to adorn or beautify 5 to be 
fit, decent, or proper for a perſon to do, 

BECO'MING (A.) handſome, proper, fit, or 
ornamental; any thing that is a proper or 
handſome ornament to any perſon or thing; 
alſo any action that is ſuitable or fi; to be 
done or performed, according to the dig- 
nity of the doer. 

BECONMINGNESS (S.) ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, 
propriety both in manners and dreſs. 


BED (S.) a place or conveniency for a perſon 


or thing to lie on or grow in. 

BED (V.) when two or more perſons lie to- 
gether in_the ſame bed, whether of the fame 
or of a different ſex, and particularly ſpoke 
of a new-married couple the firſt night after 
their marriage. 

BEDA'GGLE (V.) to dauh or dirty the bot- 
toms or ſkirts of a garment, by careleſsly 
and fluttiſhly walking in the dirt, without 
holding or tying them up. 

BE/DAL (S.) in that part of Trifire called 
Richmondſhire, diſtant from Lordin 157 com- 
puted miles, has a good market weekly on 
Tueſday. * 

BEDA'SH (V.) to wet or ſprinkle with water, 
by throwing a ſtone into, or beating the wa- 
ter with a ſtick, &c. 


BEDEW (V.) to moiſten, wet, or ſprinkle. 


with dew, either by walking in the fields 
and gardens, before or aſter ſun-riſing or 
ſetting. ; 

LDFORD (S.) the county town of Bedford- 
fire, on the river Oꝛuſe, about the middle of 
its windivgs, has been long ettcemed a con- 
fiderable place, having anciently a very ſtrong 
caſtle, which has long been demoliſhed, and 
upon the ſpot where it ſtood, a very tine 
bowling-green is made, which for its extra- 
Ordinary regularity, is thewn to travellers as 
a rarity. It is fo divided by the river Oauſe, 
that ſome authors eſteem it two towns ; it 
has two markets weekly, vi. on the ſouth 
fide for all living cattle on Tueſday, and on 
the north fide for corn, &c. on Saturday; it 
has alſo ſeven annual fairs. I's antiquity ard 
beautiful tuation makes it more noted than 
its largeneſs, tho? it has five large churches ; 


BEE 
it has two hoſpitals for lazars on the ſouth 
fide, and a free-ſchool, befides an hoſpital 
for eight poor people, and a charity-ſchool 
for 40 children; it is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, recorder, two bailifis, two cham- 
berlains, a town clerk, and three ſerjeants; 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 
the aſſizes conſtantly kept here; it drives a 
great trade in corn and bafley, eſpecially for 
exportation to Holland, Sc. It is 4c com- 
puted, and 40 meaſured miles from London. 
BEDFORDSHIRE (S.) is a county genes ally 
of a fiuitiul foil, both for tillage and paſtu- 
rage, the north and north-eaſt parts being 
of a deep clay, the ſouth a chiltern, and the 
midit a ſandy ridge of hills, we!l clothed 
with wood; it is a county well inhabited. 
and ſull of gentry, On the eaſt it is bounded 
by Cantridge/hire, on the ſouth by Her:ford- 
ſ#:re, on the welt by Buckinghamſhire, and 
on the north it joins Nerthamptenſbire and 
Huntingdonſhire : It is divided into two parts 
by the river Ozoſe, which are joined by a 
ſtone-bridge croſs the river, which has two 
gates to ſtop paſſage occaſionally ; it ſends 
four members to parliament, has o market- 
towns and x16 pariſhes ; is divided into nine 
hundreds, containing about 269,020 acres 
of ground, and about 12,900 houſes, being 
about 73 miles in circuit. 
BE DLAM or BET THLEHEM (S.) an hoſpital 
erected for the reception and cure of mad 
folks. 
BEDLAMITE or BET THLEHEMITE (S.) a 
perſon diſordered in his ſenſes, one mad or 
diſtracted, that either is in Hedlam to be cu- 
red, or fit to be ſent thither for that purpoſe. 
BE DRIDDEN (A.) when perſons are fo ener- 
vated and weakened either by age or ſickneſs, 
that they cannot riſe from their bed, but by 
the ſtrength of ſeveral others to liſt them, "18 
having intirely loſt the uſe cf all their limbs. {1808 
BEDU'NG (V.) to ſpread over, daub, or foul 
with dung or ordure, as a gardener or far- 
mer his garden-beds or fields. C 
BEE (S.) the name of an inſect that produces 
wax and honey; alſo a termination at the 
end of the names of perions and places, 
which originally ſignified a dweiling-place, 
as Arplebee, &c. : 
BEECH (S.) a tree, from whoſe fruit or maſt 
an oil is drawn, much valued by the French; 
alſo the ſhore, mountain or rock by or near 
the ſea. 
BEEF (S.) the fleſh of an ox, bull or cow at- 
ter killed and dreſſed up for the ma ket; the 
general and common fleſh eaten in England, 
and ſalted for fea provition. 
BEER (S) a liquor made of malt and hops, 
and differs from ale in the particular mode of 
brewing : The common drink of the people 
of London, both ſtrong and ſmall, is fo cal- 
led ; but in moſt other counties in England, 
the ftrane is called ae, and the ſmall, beer. 
BEE'SOM (S. a houſhold inftrement that wo- 
men 
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men uſe to ſweep up the duſt from off the 
ground or floor with, commonly called a 
broom, which is made ſpmetimes of birch 
twigs, flags, and hogs hairs or briſtles, ſaſt- 
ned to the end of a long ſtick, 

BEE/TLE (S.) an inſect that flies about in the 
ſummer evenings, ſaid to be blind, becauſe 
of their frequent flying againſt trees or per- 
ſons ; alſo a great ſledge uſed to drive down 
piles, ſtakes, wedges, &c, alſo a wooden 
mallet or hammer to beat hemp with in 
Bridewell, or the houſe of correction. 

BEFA'L (V.) to happen, or come to a per- 
ſon by chance, or come to paſs, 

BEFOOL {V.) to impoſe upon, or make a 

fool of a perſon, to ridicule, ſlander, or 
call a perſon fool. 

BEFORE (Part.) in the front or fore-part ; to 
do a thing, or be at a place ſooner than an- 
other. 

BEFOU'L (V.) to daub, ſmear, dirty, or 
make a thing foul. F 

BEG (V.) to pray, beſeech, intreat, defire, 
petition, or crave alms, favour, or aſſiſtance 
of any kind from another, 

BEGE'T (V.) to generate, produce, or bring 
forth, 

BE'GGAR (S.) one that -aſk3 or deſires any 
thing of .another, but principally applied 
to thoſe poor people, whoſe misfortunes of 
lameneſs, blindneſs, ſickneſs, or extreme po- 
verty neceſſitate them to aſk alms or relief 
of any body that comes next them. 


BE'/GGAR (V.) to reduce a perſon from a | 


plentiful eſtate to neceſſity or want, to make 
Poor or needy, | 5 
BEGIN (V.) to enter vpon a thing, to lay 
the foundation, or to ſow the ſeeds. 
BEGIYRT (part.) tied, or girt round about. 
BE'GLERBEG (S.) a lord, or Th title for 
a governor of a province, who has ſeveral 
ſangiacks or ſub-governors under him; of 
which there are 28 in the Ottoman empire, 
BEGUTLE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or 
- deceive. | 
BEHA'LF (Part.) intereſt, fide, party; to ſpeak 
or act in favour of a perſon. 
BEHA'VE (V.) to demean, act, or carry one's 
ſelf. 
BEHA'VIOUR (S.) the manner of a perſon's 
acting, demeaning, or carrying himſelf, 
BEHEA'D (V.) te cut off a perſon's head, a 
_ puniſhment in England, chiefly made uſe of 
in caſes of rebellion and treaſon, upon no- 
blemen, firſt introduced by Milliam the Con- 
queror, who beheaded Waltheof earl of Nor- 
thampton, Huntingdon and Northumberland, in 
the year 1070, who was the firſt nobleman 
that was beheaded in England. 
BEHE'LD (Part.) any thing that was 
looked upon by another. 


ſeen or 


BE'HEMOTH (S.) a monſtrous creature men- 


tioned by Job, which ſome imagine to be 
rhe whale, and others the hippopotamus, or 
river - horſe; others the ſea-calf or ox. Some 


BEL 

of the fathers thought it to be the devil, and 
others the elephant. In the Hebrew Lan. 
guage, it ſignifies a beaſt in general, and 
particularly thoſe larger ſorts that are fit ſor 
ſervice, The Rabbins affirm, that it is the 
largeſt four-footed creature that God hz 
created; that in the beginning he made two 
the male and the female; the female he 
killed and ſalted, to reſerve it as an enter. 
tainment for the ele, whenever the Meſſi 
ſhall come; and that the male is ſtill living, 
which, when this time comes, God will kil 
alſo, and give it to the Tſraelites, who ſhall 
then riſe from the dead. As a proof of thiir 
belief of theſe extravagancies, they often 
ſwear by the ſhare they expect to have in 
behemsth.—Calmet, ; 

BEHOL'D (V.) to look upon, or ſee with th; 
Eyes. 

BEHO'LDEN (A.) the being under an obliga. 
tion or debt to another for ſome ſavouis re. 
ceived from him. 

 BEHOO'F (S.) an obligation, debt, or duty, 
which a perſon lies under; allo the proft, 
benefit, or advantage that does or may atil 

from any thing, 

BEHOO'VE (V.) to become, to be fit or pro. 
per, to be the duty of a perſon to do. 

BEING (S.) the exiſtence of a thing. 

BELA/BOUR (V.) to threſh, bang, or beat: 
perſon ſeverely, 

BELA'TED (A.) to have the time paſt, & 
that a perſon cannot get to his journey' 
end, &c. in due time, &c. 

BELA'Y (V.) in the Sea Language, is to ti 
or faſten. ö 

BELCH (V.) to break wind upwards, occa- 

ſioned by the ſtomach's being overcharged 
with too much victuals, or drink, or by 
ſomething offenſive that does not digeſt. 

BELCH (S.) common beer or ale ſold in pub. 
lick houſes is ſo called. 

BELDAM (S.) an old, deformed, ſcolding 
woman, Fs 

BELE/AGUER (V.) to beſiege or ſurround: 


comply with ſuch conditions as the beſieger 
think fit, 

BE/LFRY (S.) that part of the ſteeple of: 

cChurch where the bells are hung or rung. 

| BELIAL (S.) a wicked, ſtubborn, rebellious 
creature; allo one of the names of Satan, 
or the devil. 

BELIE F (S.) credit; alſo the vulgar name d 
the Apoſtles Creed. | 

BELIE'VE (V.) to credit, or put confidence n 
a perſon. | 

BELVKE (Part.) perhaps, perchance, &*. ail! 
the like or fame way, mode or manner, 

BELL (S.) a muſical inſtrument made of me- 

tal, appropriated to many uſes, and cuni- 

quently of many ſizes ; the larger fort i! 
hung in the ſteeples of churches, and chinid 
or rung to call the people to church, and b 
celebrate feſtivals both religious and cini: 


«4 


Thole 


town with an army, to take, or make n 


Thoſe bell are obſerved to he heard at the 
reateſt diſtance, that are rung in a valley, 


and that the next fartheſt are thoſe placed 
upon a plain, and thoſe heard at the leaſt 


for diſtance upon a hill. 
lte BELL NA (s.) the ſiſter of Mars, and god- 
ha deſs of war; her prieſts ſlaſhed themſelves 


with knives to appeaſe her with their blood 
when any war was proclaimed, the herald 


ter. ſet a ſpear upon a pillar before her temple. 

Toh BELLOW (V.) to roar, or cry out very 

ing, loud like a bull. | 

*. BELLOWS (S.) an inſtrument to blow, or 
a 


convey wind with, very often uſed by all 
ſorts of ſmiths, to make their fires burn 
quickly and fierce ; and alſo for many other 
purpoſes ; ſuch as giving air to mines in deep 
and long drifts, the cauſing the pipes of an 
organ, bagpipe, &c. to ſpeak, &c. 
BELLY (S.) that part of the body that con- 
lisa. tains the guts or paunch ; alſo the wide or 
. hollow part of ſeveral muſical inſtruments, 
as of lutes, violins, &c. of bottles, and ſe- 
veral other houſhold utenſils. 
BELLY (V.) to ſwell or grow big about the 
waiſt, to ſtrut or ſwagger. ; 
BE'LLY GOD (S.) a glutton, an epicure, a 
Pie. luxurious perſon, or one that delights much 
in eating and drinking. 
ELLY TIMBER (S.) all forts of food. 


beat LONG (V.) to appertain to a thing, to be 
the right or property of a perſon, 
it, LOVE D (A.) one that is dear, valuable or 
rney's precious to a perſon, as a wife, huſband, 
5 child, &c. | 
to tic MPELSWA OGGER (S.) a hector or bully, a ruf- 
fian, &c. 1 | 
occa- ELT (S.) a girdle that goes round a thing, 
1arget and is uſed to hang gentlemens ſwords in ; 
or by i al a diſtemper in ſheep. 
t, ELV“ (V.) to ſlander, or ſpeak falſely of any 
1 pub. perſon or thing. | 
uE (V.) to dawb; or fmear over with 
colding or roll in the dirt or mire. | 
EMOAN (V.) to grieve, lament, or afflict 
ound one's ſelf for the loſs of ſomething, or the 
nabe H abſence of ſomebody. | 8 
eliegers HRENCH (S.) a form, or long picce of wood 


to ſit on, commonly put in gardens, and 
painted, that they may not be eaſily ſpoiled 
by the weather; alſo a number of juſtices 
met in ſeſſions, 

E'NCHER (S.) now reſtrained to lawyers of 
the firſt rank in the inns of court. | 
END (V.) to make crooked or bowed ; alſo 
to comply, yield, ſtoop, or give way to a 


thing, | 
ND (S.) in Heraldry, is one of the ten ho- 


le of a 
Ng. 

bell:ous 
Satan, 


name 0 


lence in 


c. allet nourable ordinarics; containing a third part 
ner, of the field when charged, and a fifth when 
; of me. plain; there are divers ſorts of bends; and 
d Conire 


when in Blaxoning it is called ſimply a bend, 


ſort . it is underſtood to be the bend dexter, which 
I c:11000 8 is made by drawing two lines from the upper 
4 part of the ſhield on the right hand, to the 
1d c. : 


Thobe 


tower part on the left diagonally or athwart ; | 


ö 


3 


B EN 

the Bend ſiniſter is formed in the like manner, 

only it comes from the left fide of the ſhield 

to the right, Any thing born in coat ar- 
|  mour placed obliquely or athwart, is ſaid to 
be in bend; fo being parted off by a diagonal 
line is called party per bend; and two lines 
drawn within the bend parallel to the out- 
ward edges is called a Lend worded ; alſo in a 
Ship, the outermoſt timbers, by ſome called 
wwates, are bends ; theſe are the chief ſtrength 
of the ſhip's fide, having the futtocks and 
knees of the beams bolted into them; they 
are alſo uſed as ſtairs to go up the ſhip's fide. 

BE'/NDABLE (A.) flexible, pliable, capable of 
being bent, or made into the form of a bow 

or hoop. 

BE'NDLETS (S.) in Heraldry, are thoſe marks 
or diſtinctions that are of the ſame length 
and but half the breadth of a bend. 

BENEA'PED (A.) ſpoken of a ſhip, when the 

water does not flow high enough to bring her 
out of a dock, or over a bar of ſand, &c. 

BENEA'TH (Part.) underneath, below, botly 
in place and dignity ; alſo. any thing unbe- 
coming the dignity of a perſon to do, 

BENEDYCTINES (S.) in the church of Rome, 
are monks that pretend to follow the rules 
and orders of St. Bennet, who was the tuſt 
that introduced the monaſtick life into the 
weſtern part of Europe, in the beginning of 
the ſixth century, No religious order has 
been fo remarkable ſor extent, wealth, and 

noted men of all ſorts, as theſe ; it has laſted 
above 1200 years, and been ſeveral times re 
formed to anſwer the founder's intention, and 
many other names given to new parties that 
ſprung from theſe ; ſuch as the Cluniacenſes, 
the congregation of St. Maur, the orders of 
Camaldoli and Valombre, the Carthuſians, the 
Ciſtercians, the Celeſtines, the Humilitati, 
&c. Within the Benedicline lift ſome years 
ſince were reckoned there had been 40 
popes, 200 cardinals, 50 patriarchs, 116 
arch-biſhops, 4600 biſhops, four emperors, 
12 empreſſes, 46 kings, 42 queens, and 

3 boo canonized ſaints. 

BENEDTCTION (S.) bleſſing, eſpecially that 
given by parents to their children. 

BENEFA'CTOR or BENEFA'CTRESS (S.) 
he or ſhe that does offices of kindneſs, a 

- patron, friendly protector or aſſiſter. | 

BENEFA'CTURE or BENEFA'CTION (S.) 


| a kind, friendly, good-natured deed, a cha- 


ritable gift or donation. 

BE'NEFICE (S.) a church living or promo- 
tion; theſe go under diverſe names; a /im- 
ple Benefice is where the parſon or miniſter is 
obliged only to read prayers, &c. a ſacerdotal 
benefice is where he is charged with the cure 
of ſouls, &c. 

BENE'FICENCE (S.) that diſpoſition of the 
mind that inclines perſons to do good offices 
to others, for worthy and noble confidera- 


BENE» 


rality, kindneſs, &c. 


tions; and is ſometimes called charity, libe- 
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'BENEFTCIAL (A.) any thing that yields or | 


produces profit or gain, whatever is advan- 
tageous. | | 

BENEFYCIARY (S.) one who receives alms 
or benefits from another, a penſioner. 

BENEFIT (S.) a kindneſs, profit, or advan- 
tage; ſo the benefir of the clergy was a par- 
ticular advantage enjoyed formerly by them, 
but was afterwards extended to laymen alſo, ' 
relating to divers crimes, and patticularly to 
what was called manſlaughter z which was, 
that the ordinary giving the priſoner at the 
bar a Latin book in a black Gothick charac- 
ter to read a verſe or two, and if the ordi- 
nary ſaid, Leg it ut clericus, the offender was 
only burnt in the hand, otherwiſe he ſuffered 
death. 

BENE'VOLENCE (S.) good-will, kindneſs, 
favour, a voluntary gratuity or giſt. 

BENE'VOLENT(A, ) affectionate, kind, friend- 
ly, of a mild, g&gdnatur'd diſpoſition; fo 
in Aſtrology, Jupiter and Venus are called be- 
nevolent planets from' the favourable, mild or 
friendly influences that art aſcribes to them. 

BENJAMIN or BENZO'IN (S.) a reſin im- 

ported from ſeveral parts of the EaH-Ardies; 
there are three ſorts of it, all of which are 
uſed phyſically with good effect in pectorals, 
and as a perfume to keep off noxious ſcents. 

BENTV/GHTED (A.) when a traveller is over- 
taken by the night or darkneſs, beiore he 
can arrive at his inn, &c. 

BENT GN (A.) courteous, good-natur*d, kind, 
beneficent ; ſo in Phy/ict, a diſeaſe is fail to 
be benizn, when no irregular or dreadful 
ſymproms appear. k 

BENT (A.) inclined, prone, or refolved upon 
a thing; alſo bowed or made crooked. 

BENU'M or BENU/MB V.) to render a part 
or the whole body incapable of feeling, ei- 
ther by locking up the common ſenſation by 
extreme cold, or pinching the part fo hinder 
feeling in it, or by the ditcaſe called the dead 
palſy. 

BEPVST (A.) watered with urine or piſs, but 
rather ſpoken of a child, &c. that wets him- 
ſe!f, than of one wetted by another, 


BEQUEA'TH (v.) to give a legacy or gift, by | 


virtue of the laſt will and teſtament of a 
dying perſon. 
BEQUE'ST (S.) a legacy or donation given to 
a perſon by the will of a deceaſed perſon. 
BERE (S.) a ſmall town in Der ſc:fhire ; as the 
inhabitants are but poor, fo the houſes are 
but meanly built, yet has a market weekly 
on Wedneſday; diſtant from London 92 
computed, and 124 meaſured miles. 
BEREA'VE (V.) to rob, ſtrip, or take away 
ſomething from a perſon. 
BERGAMQ'T (S.) with the Perf:mers, is an 
eſſence drawn from the fruit produced by in- 
grafting the lemon tree on a bergamot pear. 
BERKHAMSTED (S.) a very ancient town 
in Hertferdſbhire, wioſe market is weekly on 


BER 


one of the crown manors, who granted very £ 
_ ample privileges to it; it is now annexed to « 
the dukedom of Cornwall, and appropriated b 
to the princes of Wales ſucceſſively; the caſtle 0 
and manor are at preſent held by leaſe from , 
the prince of Wales, by Edward Carey, Eq, 3 
which was obtained by his anceſtors of queen 5 
Elizabeth ; it is now A borough, whoſe char. oi 
ter was renewed by king James I. who incor. * 
porated the inhabitants into one body poli. - 
tick, by the name of the bailiff and burgeſte; RF pl 
of Berkhamſted St. Peter, in the county ci * 
Hertford, and by that name to have perpetual BES 
ſucceſſion, &c. that the bailiff and burgeſſcs fo 
(in number 12) ſhall have a common ſeal, Wis 
and power to chuſe a recorder, town-clerk,' 
Kc. ſhall have a priſon, hold a market weekly eg 
on Thurſday, beſides their ancient weekly 
market on Monday, &c, but thro” poverty 8180 
the government in this form is at preſent p 
diſcontinued. The church is a rectory in the Win 
patronage of the king; there is a good free- 
ſchool well endowed, of which the king ha Wh 
the preſentation, and the warden of All. Su; f 
college in Oxford viſitor. It is 24 computed, as 


and 26 meaſured miles ſrom London. 

BE'RKSHIRE (S.) this county is ſeparated from 
Buckingham and Oxfordſpires, on the north 
by the river Thames; from Hampſhire, on 
the ſouth by the river Kenet ; on the eaſt it is 
bounded by S:rrep, and on the welt by 
Wiltfhire and Glouceſterſhire. It ſends nite 
members to parliament, has 12 market- 
towns, and 140 pariſhes ; is divided into 20 
hundreds, and contains 527, coo acres of 
ground, and about 17, oo houſes : It is well 
clothed with wood, and watered with exct- 
lent rivers, has a moſt ſweet air and rich 
ſoil, fit both for paſturage and corn, eſpeci- 
ally the vale of Whtre-torſe, Its principal 
commodity is bread or woollen cloth, ard 
its chief rivers are the %s, O and Kenet, 

BERLIN (S.) a travelling carriage, chair 
coach, chariot, &c, named irom Herlir, 2 
city of Priſſia, where they were firſt uſed, 

BERRY (S.) a imall truit containing one a 
more feeds in a ſott pulp, covered witha 
ſkin, as the elder-borry, gooſe-berry, Ec. 

BERTH (S.) in the Sea Language, ſignifies 
room or convenience to be or do any thing 
in or with, | 

BE'R WICK or BA'RWICK (S.) in the county 
of Northumber land, is the laſt town in Er: 
land, fituated upon the northern bank of tit 
river Teveed near its mouth; and while Eig. 
land and Scotland remained two kingdom 
was always claimed by the Scots, as belonging 
to them, becauſe it ſtood on their ſide of tit 
river; and during the wars between the tu 
kingdoms, was ſometimes in the poſſeſſion 
of the Sco's, and ſometimes in the hands d 
the Exgliſp. It was formerly very well far. 
tified, but fince the union of the two king: 
doms by king James I. has been much uch. 


Monday; it has been many hundred years 
P 


b 
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lected. It is almott encircled by the ſca ant 
: gh 


the Tweed, It is now a town and county of 


ieſelf, is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, and 
- burgeſſes, and ſends two members to parlia- 
( ment ; has a very great market weekly on 
1 Saturdays for corn, ſalmon, and other provi- 
7 ſions: It has alſo a ſtately bridge over the 
ly weed, conſiſting of 16 arches ; is 265 com- 
fl puted, and 339 meaſured miles from London. 
le BERYL (S.) a precious ſtone, the eighth in 
'- WE the Jewiſb high prieſt's pectoral or breaſt- 
. plate, of a faint greeniſh colour. 

e BESEE CH (V.) to humbly beg, pray, or de- 


ſire; to earneſtly entreat or petition. 

BE SEE M (V.) to be fit, proper, or handſome 
for a perſon to do. 

BESE'T (V.) to lie in wait for, to encompaſs 


rk, round about. 

1 WE BESHRE/W (v.) to curſe, damn, or wiſh 
kly evil to a perſon. = | 

ol BESI/DE (Part.) on or near the fide of a per- 
ent 


ſon or place. 
BESIDES (Part.) over and above, more than 


on was paid, done, or contracted for. 

has WWWpESIE/GE (v.) to inveſt or ſurround a city 
Soul with an army, in order to take, or compel 
ted, it to certain conditions that otherwiſe they 


would not accept of, or comply with, 


ron ESM EAR (V.) to daub, or cover a thing 
orth over with any ſpreading flexible matter, as 
» ON oil, butter, &c. 

tes rsMO KE (V.) to cover, daub, ſmear, or 
{ by offend with ſmoak, 


BESMU'T (v.) to daub, or blacken with any 
unctuous matter mixed with ſoot, black 
powder, &c. | 
BESOM (S.) a broom or bruſh to ſweep or 
clean the houſe with. 

ESO /T (V.) to render one's ſelf ſtupid or 
3 by too much drinking ſtrong 
iquors. f | 

ESPA'TTER (V.) to daub, or ſprinkle over 

—_ dirt, to defame, ſlander, bely, or ſpeak 
ill of, 

ESPA'TTERED (A.) daubed or ſprinkled 
with dirt, bely'd, or wrongfully accuſed of 
what a perſon is not guilty of, 


ſpeci- 
ipal 
„ ald 
net. 
chair, 
rlin, 2 
uſed. 


one rA“ TTERING S.) the act of daubing or 
with "IS ſprinkling with dirt; alſo ſlandering or accu- 
„ing an innocent perſon. 
isis I. (V.) to ſpit upon a perſon, to 
y thin; BW daub one with ſpitting. 

: SPEA'K (v.) to contract, „or har- 
cou gan for; alſo in ironical Speech, to bewitch 
n Ert. or enchant. 

x of 112 BE SPE'CKLE (v.) to cover with ſpots of di- 
ile Zig: ers colours. | 
18000 BE SPRI'NKLE (v.) to wet lightly, by wa- 
1008" eering through a pot with holes, or other 
e of on proper method, 

me SU (v.) to vomit, or ſpue upon. 

of ST (A.) the moſt excellent, the choiceſt, or 
hands the greateſt eſteem or value. 

wel 2 ESTIAL (A.) appertaining or belonging to a 
vo any peaſt ; alſo any thing like, according to, or 
ny er the manner df a beaſt, 

& 162 of 
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BESTIA/RII (S.) thoſe unhappy people among 
the old Remans, who were expoſed to fight 
with wild beaſts, who were either enemies 
taken priſoners, or ſlaves guilty of great 
crimes ; they were expoſed unarmed to the 
fury of the beaſts; and if they conquered 
one, they had a freſh one immediately ſet 
upon them; thus were the Chriſtians fre- 


quently worried to death, to make ſport for 


their heathen enemies. Sometimes young 
men armed, to ſhew their courage and dex- 
terity, fought againſt beaſts, and ſometimes 
with their fellow-creatures ; there were alſo 
ſome who undertook this ſport to get money. 

BESTIR (V.) to be very active, diligent, and 
laborious, | 

BESTO/W (V.) to give to, to lay out upon, to 
ſtudy, or to take much pains for or with. 

BESTRE'W (V.) to ſcatter all about, to throw 
or ſpread over, as women do ſand upon a 
houſe. | | 

BESTRIDE (V.) to fit, acroſs a thing, as men 
do on horſeback. : | 

BET (V.) to lay a wager, that ſomething yet 
undone ſhall come to paſs in ſuch or itch a 
manner, . 

BET, BE“ TTV, or BESS (S.) a familiar con- 
traction of the name Elizabeth, 

BETA'KE (V.) to ſet one's ſelf about, or to 
apply to ſomething, | | - 

BETHINK (V.) to call to mind what has 
ſlipt out of a perſon's memory. 

BE'THLEMITES (S.) a name formerly given 
to certain friars, that wore the figure of a 

ſtar upon their backs; but now generally 
underſtood to be thoſe unhappy perſons that 
are deprived of their reaſon, commonly 
called mad folks. 

BETTDE (V.) to happen to, or befal, to 
chance, &c. | 
BETI'MES (Part.) foon, forward, early, be- 
fore a thing is commonly expected; as when 
apples, cherries, &c. are ripe a month before 
their uſual time, or a child makes a great pro- 

greſs in learning at ſeven or eight years old. 

BE'/TLEY (S.) in Staffordſhire, whoſe market 
is now weekly on Tueſday, tho' the charter 
granted by king Henry III. mentions Thurſ- 
day; and alſo a fair on the eve, day, and 
morrow after the feaſt of St. Margaret, 
which laſt continues the ſame to this day 3 

_ diſtant from London 120 computed, and 142 
meaſured miles. 

BETO/KEN (V.) to fignify, or foretel by eer - 
tain figns and indications, which by long 
experience and obſervation, are found to be 
the fore-runners of ſomething in particular, 
that is to follow. | 

BETRA'Y (V.) to bring into trouble or dan- 

ger, by treacherouſly delivering up a perſon, 
or place, or by diſcovering ſemettung that 
may give the enemy an advantage, by diſ- 
cloſing the ſecrets that ought not to have 
been known. | 

BETRO'TH (V.) to contract, or make a 

G war- 
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B E v 


marriage agreement between two perſons; 
alſo to beſtow, or give one party to another 
in marriage. 


BETTEE (S.) a ſtrong wedge like a chiſſe! 


made uſe of to rip or break open doors, 
windows, or ſhutters; alſo the name of a 
pint flaſk of wine. ; 

BETTER (A.) exceeding in goodneſs, ſur- 
paſſing in convenience or advantage, more 
proper or fit for the purpoſe than ſome 
other thing, | 

BETWEEN (Part.) in the middle, or amon 
ſome other things or perſons. | 

BE'VEL (S.) with Arcbitecis, an inſtrument to 
adjuſt the angle or inclination of a thing ; 


in Heraldry, it is the breaking or opening ot | 
"BEWVLDER (V.) to confuſe, affright, icar, 


part of the field, like a carpenter's rule. 


-BE'VER (S.) the name of a wild creature, 


with whoſe hair or fur the beſt or fineſt 


hats are made; alſo the name of the hats | 


themſelvcs, when finiſhed. 


BE'VERAGE (S.) a ſmall treat of wine, ale, 


&c. commonly claimed by, and given to a 


perſon's intimate acquaintance, at the firſt | 


ycaring a new ſuit of cloaths. ; 

BE'VERLEY (S.) the chief town of the Eaſt 
Riding of the county of York, is of great 
antiquity, but began to be moſt taken notice 
of by the retirement of Fobn de Beverley, 
archbiſhop of Work in 717, who lived here 
four years, and died May 7, 721, in honour 
of whoſe memory ſeveral kings endowed the 


place with many privileges and immunities, | 


and pai ticularly that the freemen of the ſaid 
town ſhall be ſree from all manner of tolls 
whatſoever throughout all the kingdom of 
England ; for which purpoſe when they tra- 


vel the mayor gives them a certificate, The | 


town is pleaſantly ſituated at the foot. of the 
Woulds, and the conveniency for hunting, 
fiſhing, and fowling, invite many gentlemen 
to reſide in and near it. The ſeſſions for the 
Eaſt Riding is always held here in a very 
ſpacious hall, near which is a regiſtery for 
deeds, conveyances, wills, &c. The town 
is conitantly ſupplied with fiſh, fowl, corn, 
&Cc. at very reaſonable rates; the ſtreets are 
well paved, ſpacicus, and wide; its Satur- 
days market-place is very commodious and 
handſome, all which has of late years very 
much improved the trade of this place, eſpe- 


eially ſince the cleanſing, deepning, and wi- | 


diening, thereby rendering the creek ſo navi- 
gable, that ſhips; of large burden can load 
and unload. It hath two very large and 
good pariſh-churches, alſo hoſpitals, ſree- 
ſchools, &c. It is governed by a mayor, 
(annually choſen, Sept. 28.) 12 aldermen, a 
recorder, &c. who weekly hold a court of 
record for all ſums whatever, except titles 
of lands, Wedneſday and Saturday are its 
market days; it is diſtant from London 141 
computed, and 179 meaſured miles, The 
principal trade of this town is making of 


4 


þ 


3 


1 


ö 


malt and oatmeal, tanning leather, and 
weaving of bone - lace. : 


JR 


| ſeveral hands, ſo of courſe ſoine on 


B IB 


BE VV (S.) a Hunting Term, and when ap- 


pllied to deer, means a herd or company e 
them; in Feroling, it means three, when 
ſpoke of partridges, but of quails, it i; ; 
flock or brood, &c. | 

BEWA/IL (V.) to mourn, lament, or ſcrroy 
after or for. 

BEWA'RE (Part.) take heed, be cautious, t. 

BE'WDLEY (S.) a ſmall bailiff pleatant town 
in Worcefter ſhire, ſituate on the weft fide 9 
the Severn, whoſe market is weekly on 83. 
turday, which is well ſupplied with corn, 
eſpecially malt, alſo leather ard caps. Ihe 
fair is annually on April 23. It ſends cn: 
member to parliament, and is diſtant from 
London g2 computed, and 122 meaſured miles, 


] 
or diſcompoſe. s 
BEWUTCH (v.) to inchant, to be over. 
powered, ſo as not to have the uſe of one i 
reaſon and choice left. : 
BEWRA'Y (V.) to diſcover, reveal, or ei. a 
clare a ſecret; alſo to foul, naſty, or day k 
with ordure. , 
BEV (S.) a Turkiſh governor of a maritime p 


country or town, the Turks write it begh u 5 : 
bek, a lord or ſangiack. PI 
BEYO'ND (part.) at a diſtance, farther of je. © 
alſo excelling in power, or acquirements ſt 
learning, &c. | Pie 
BETZ EL or BETZ II. (S.) the upper part of th 
collet of a ring, in which ſtones are ſet al * 
faſtened. Hf 
BE'ZOAR (S.) a ſtone, reported to be found *' 
the dung of the parace, an animal ſomewh! 5 
like a goat, uſed medicinally as a counter. pd 1 
fon, and a great chearer of the heart, brougl 
from both the Indies, Turky, Sc. There b. =y 
compoſition made by foms apothecaries | Fe 
like it, that it requires good judgment t "gp 
diſtinguiſh the true from the counterfeit. 6; 
BIA'NGULATED (A.) any thing that is HD“ 
cornered. and 
BYAS (S.) the inclination or bent of a pe the 
ſon's mind to this or that thing; alſo ti 2 | 
lead or weight put into a bowl, that dra 85 | 
or turns the courſe of it that way to wli trade 
the 5795 is ; alſo the name of a famous an... 
cient philoſopher. whic 
BIAS (V.) to incline, bend, or prepoſſel 82 
perſon in favour of what one deſires Qi... 
him; alſo a perſon's natural inclination, bor 
BIB (S.) a linen garment pinned upon rover 
breaſt of a young child; alſo that pat... 
artificers aprons that comes from their wagen T. 
and covers their breaſt or ſtomach and x 
BIB (V.) to tipple, drink, or fp often. able. 
BI'BBER (S.) a drinker, particularly ou: - 
them that love to drink much, or that ros te 
diſordered with I:quor often. Conqu 
BI'BLE (S.) a book, but by way of eme, , 
reſtrained to the Old ard New Teſtanf les; 
collected into one volume. As the (cif hin 
have been tranſlated into moſt language ork, 
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EEIBLIO'GRAPHER (S.) a bookſeller, or tra- 


BID 
; better, and ſome worſe, ſome accommo- 
@ated to one opinion, and ſome to another 
but that ſubject being too large ſor this 
work, I only obſerve, that Allelmas, biſhop 
of Sherburn, tranſlated the Pſalms, about 
709, into Engiiſh Saxon; and that Eadfri- 
dus or Echertus, biſhop of Landisferne, did. 
ſeveral other parts into the ſame language, 
about 730; and venerable Bede, the whole, 
about 735. Jobn de Freviſa, about 1357, 
publiſhed the whole in Erg/iſh. At the re- 
queſt of Thomas lord Beriley, in 1:34, Tin- 
dal's verfion was brought hither from Ant- 
aver, Which being excepted againſt, a revi- 
fion and alteration was publiſhed in 1538 
with a preface by archbiſhop Cranmer in 
1549; and 1551 another tranſlation was 
publiſhed ; and about 156 this laſt verſion 
was review*d by ſeveral biſhops, and from 
them called the &:/hops bible. In 1604, at 
the Hampton-Court conference, a new tranſ- 
lation was reſolved upon, which was exe- 
cuted in 160%, and is that now: univerſally 
uſed by all patties in Great-Britain, in the 
Enxgliſ tongue or language. 


der in books. | 

BIBLIOTHE/CA (S.) a library, or place where 

books are kept; a ſtudy, 

BICE (S.) a blue powder or colour uſed by the 

painters, 

BI'CESTER or BTSSETER (S.) a long ſtrag- 
gling town in Oxfor4ſhire, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London about 
43 computed, and 52 meaſured miles. 

BI'CKER (V.) to wrangle, quarrel, ſquabble, 
or ſkirmiſh, 

ID (V.) to command, or order a perſon to 
do ſomething ; alſo to invite to a feaſt ; alſo 

to offer a certain ſum of money for a parcel 

of goods, . . 

TDDIFORD (S.) an ancient large corporation 
and ſea-· port town in Devenſbire, being one of 

the greateſt trading towns in England, ſend- 

ing annually great fleets to Ne2ofound/and,and 

the Weft. Indies, which occaſions ſo great a 

trade, eſpecially for exportation of herrings, 

that for the management of the cuſtoms here, 
which ariſe to a conſiderable ſum yearly, there 
is a collector, comptroller, cuſtomer, ſearch- 
ers, waiters, and other inferior officers, This 
borough is very much increaſed lately, and is 
toverned by a mayor, recorder, and town- 

Cerk, with ſerjeants, &c. The market is weekly 

on Tueſdays, which is well ſerved with corn 

and all other proviſions : And it is remark- 
able, that they can arreſt ſor any ſum, with- 
ou: number. The Gerais were lords of 

"1s town, which family continued from the 

Conqueſt till very lately. It is diſtant from 

unden 161 computed, and 197 meaſured 

niles; and ſituated upon the T:wvridge, over 
vhieh there is a large ſtone bridge, of arched 
ork, conſiſting of 24 piers ; but as the wa- 
as flow quite out of the river every tide, 


BIE 
the carts, &c. are then obliged to go over 
the ſands, to preſerve the bridge. 

BVDDY (S.) a chicken, or fowl; alſo the 
name ot a woman. | 

BIENNIAL (A.) a thing of two years conti- 
nuance, at the end of which time it is re- 
newed, or begins again. | 

BIER (S.) a frame to carry or reſt dead bo- 
dies on, when they are go ng to be buried. 

BIFA'RIOUS (A.) double, two- fd that may 
be underſtood two ways, or that has two 
meanings. | 

BI'FEROUS (A.) any thing that bears, or 
brings forth twice a year. 

BVFIDATED (A.) cut, cleft, cr rent into two 
parts, 

BIFO'RMED (A.) do: ble-formed, a thing that 
has two ſhapes. | 

ma ogra (A.) an opening that has double 

oors. 

BUFURCATED (A.) double-pronged, or a 
thing that has two forks. 

BIG (A.) great, large; alſo high, rich, or 
powerful, 

BI/GAMY (S.) the marrying, or having two 
wives or huſbands living at the ſame time z 
the old Romans branded thoſe who were 
guilty with an infamous mark, and the 
French with death, 

BI'GENOUS (A.) a perſon born of parents of 
two different nations, or a creature begot 
between others of two different ſpecies ; as 
a mule, of a horſe and an aſs, &c. 

BI'GGEN (S.) a linzn cap or coif, wrapped 
round the heads of young children. 


 BVY/GGLESWADE (S. a pleafant town in B-d- 


foreſbire, ſituated on the Fuel, over which is 
a ſtone bridge: It is well ſupplied with inns, 
being a common lodging place for paſſen- 
gers, between London and York; and is 34. 
computed, and 45 meaſured miles diſtant 


from London; and has a good market weekly 
on Wedneſday. 


BI'GNESS (S.) the ſize, magnitude, or large- 


neſs of a thing. 


BIGOT (S.) one who ftrenvouſly adheres ta 


a party, either of the church or ſtate, with 
a blind reſolution or cevction, not knowing 
the grounds or juſt preter ſions of either. 


BYGOTISM or BVGOTRY (S.) a tiff, un- 


moveable adherence to a party, even though 
they are in the wrong ; the not being willing 
to examine into the truth or falſhood of any 
matter or thing, but taking all upon truſt, &c. 


BILA/NDER (S.) a ſmall veſſel cr ſhip, broad 


and flat, uſed for conveying goods ſmall diſ- 
tances, ſeldom exceeding 30 tons. 


BI/LBERRIES (S.) a ſmall purple- coloured 


berry, of a ſweetiſh and ſharp taſte, uſed 
ſometimes for tarts, 


BULBOES (S.) the puniſhing 2 perſon at ſea, 


by laying or putting the offender in irons, or 
a ſort of Rocks, but more ſevere than the 
common ſtocks, ; 


BIULDESTON or. BI'LSTON (s.) in Sill, 
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BILL. (S.) in Farming, an edged tool uſed to 


BIL 

a noted town for the clothing trade. Its 
market is weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant 
mo London 54 computed, and 63 meaſured 
miles. 

BILDGE (S.) the bottom of a ſhip's floor, 
the flatneſs of which, in ſome ſhips, occa- 
fions a great deal of ſtagnant water to lodge 
there, and conſequently much occaſion for a 
pump ; when a ſhip ſtrikes upon a rock, 
they ſay, ſhe is b:/dged. | 

BILE (S.) the gall or cholar, which is a hu- 
mour partly ſaline, and partly ſulphurous, 
ſeparated from the blood in the liver. 

BILI'NGUIS (A.) of two tongues or langua- 
ges. Ina Law Senſe, a jury is ſo called, 
when a foreigner has committed a capital 
crime, and the jury impanelled upon that 
account is part Engliſhmen, and part fo- 
reigners, or thoſe of his own country. 

BILK (V.) to cheat, balk, diſappoint, deceive, 
gull, or bubble; alſo to go out of a publick 
houſe or tavern, without paying the reckon- 
ing, 


lop trees, hedges, &c. In Law, a proceſs 
or declaration in writing, that ſets forth the 
plaintiff's grievance, æc. When applied to 
Commerce, it is an Engliſþ bond without any 
condition annexed ; there are alſo in trade 
bills of entry, which contain an account of 
what goods are entered at the Cuflom-houſe, 
for-importation or exportation ; there arealſo 
bills of exchange, which are notes drawn by 
a perſon in one town, city, or kingdom, up- 
on another, in the ſame, or a diſtant town, 
city, or kingdom, to pay a certain perſon, 
therein named, or their order or aſſign, a 
fam mentioned, upon account of the drawer ; 
a bill of lading is a deed or inſtrument ſigned 
by the maſter or mate of a ſhip, to ac- 
knowledge the reception of certain goods 
therein mentioned, to carry to ſuch a port, 
at ſuch a price as is ſpecified, ſafe, and in 
good condition; a bill of parcels is a recital 
of ſundry goods given by the ſeller to the 
buyer, containing the quantity and price, 
that when they are delivered, the buyer may 
compare them, and be ſatisfied he has his 
juſt due; a bill in parliament is certain pro- 
poſitions drawn up and offered to be firſt 
conſidered, and then paſſed into a law ; a 
Bill of ſale is when money is borrowed upon 
a parcel of goods, and the owner impowers 
the lender to ſell or appropriate them to his 
own ule, if the money is not repaid, with 
intereſt, by a time limited. | 
BILLE'RICAY(S. ) in Er, a confiderable town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, which 


is well provided with corn and all ſorts of | 


proviſions; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 23 meaſured miles; ſituated on a hill. 
BITLLESDON or BI/LSDON (S.) a town in 
Letcefter ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 72 computed, 
and 92 meaſured miles. 


a note or ticket given by the conſtable of x 
pariſh or hundred to quarter ſoldiers upon 


ABVLLET (s.) a log of wood cut for fuel; alſo 


inn-keepers, ale- houſes, brandy. ſhops, &c, I 
alſo a ſmall note or letter folded up, parti- PIC 
cularly ſpoke of love-letters, and are then li 
called billet-doux, In Heraldry, a bearing in 
the form of a parallelogram or long ſquare. P 16 
BI'LLIARDS (S.) a game or diverſion which 0 
gentlemen play at upon an oblong table, 1 
very ſmooth, and exactly covered with fine ſa 
green cloth, in order that ivory balls ſtruck Ib 
with ſticks, bending at the end, may move 
with the leaſt touch. hi 
BI'LLINGHAM (S.) in Northumberland, whole igip 
market is now diſcontinued : It is ſituate in 
upon the North Tine; diſtant from Londa Ib! 
222 computed, and 286 meaſured miles. re 
BILLON (S.) in Coinage, a baſe metal, either i IQ 
gold or ſilver, in which copper is predomi. at 
nant, All gold beyond 12 carats is worſe ni 
than ſtandard, and filver 6 penny-weights fo 
under ſtandard, is called b'illon. is 
BTLLOW (S.) a large rolling wave, or ſurge w 
of the ſea. or 
BIME'DIAL (A.) in Mathematicks, is when 41 
two medial lines commenſurable only ia 0. 
power, and containing a rational rectangle 14 
are compounded, the whole line ſhall be ir. en 
rational, and is called a firſt bimedial line. IRC 
BINARY ARI/THMETICK (S.) that which 1 
reckons or counts by two's, and uſes only o ir, 
and 1, the cypher multiplying by 2, as io i127 
common arithmetick by 10; thus 10 is two, the 
11 three, 100 four, 101 five, &c. TV'S 
BINARY NUMBER (S.) that compoſed d ak 
two. units, or e 
BINARY MEASURE, (S.) in Mufci, tir rr 
which is beat equally up and down. mat 
BI/NBROKE (S.) a ſmall town in Lineup RM 
whoſe market is weekly on Wednelday; pop 
115 computed, and 147 meaſured miles di. * 
tant from London. ä 5 * 
BIND (V.) to tie or faſten together, to oblꝶ qua 
or compel a perſon to perform certain cot- enla 
ditions. lick 
BI'NDING (A.) obligatory ; alſo tying or fil large 
tening together, | all fc 
BI'NGHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Nettingha Eons 
ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſdi It ha 
Its parſonage is of great value, for Wi Rr 
reaſon it has been beſtowed on ſeveral not alſo 
men for learning, from whence they perso 
frequently been advanced to biſhopricks; cordi 
is diſtant from London 86 computed, of tn 
108 meaſured miles. ing b 
BINN (S) a place made up to put com venie 
other grain in. when 
BINOCLE (s.) a teleſcope, confiſting of .be ha 
tubes joined together, by which diſtant Tr 
jets may be viewed by both eyes 2 "oF come 
ſame time, i and 
BINO'MIAL (S.) two- named; and in 47 befor, 
bra, it is meant of a root that conſiſ WISE: 
two parts joined by the ſign , 25 into t 
or Y, Sc. sk 
RIO'GR tying 
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on T0 /GRAPHY (S.) the hiſtories or the lives 

cc. of particular men. : 

ti- Wp10'GRAPHER (S.) the writer of the life or 

en lives of a particular perſon or number of 

in perſons, 

e. pIPA'RTIENT (A.) that which divides an- 

ich other thing into two equal parts; ſo in Arith- 

le, metick, 2, 3, 4, are bipartient numbers, in 

fine reſpect of 4, 6, 8. | 

uck WEpjPARTUTE (A.) that which has two parts; 

ove ſo an inſtrument between two parties is a 
bipartite writing. 

hoſe pjPARTI'TION (S.) the dividing any thing 

uate into two parts. 

nds p1PLICITY (S.) twofoldneſs, doubleneſs, the 

repeating any thing twice over, 

ther NI ADRATTE or BIQUADRA'TICE (A.) 

mi- a term uſed in Algebra or Arithmetick, to ſig- 

yore nify a number or quantity is involved to the 

igt; fourth power or ſquare of the ſquare, as 16 
is the biguadrate of the root 2, the ſquare of 

ſurge which is 4, the cube $, and the bignadrate 
or 4th power 16, and ſo alſo the ſquare of 

when 4 is equal to 16, 

y 10 BIQUUNTILE (S.) an aſpect of the planets 

angle 144 degrees diſtant, ' or à of the whole cir- 

de Its cumference. 

e. BIRCH (S.) a tree whoſe twigs or ſprigs are 

which much in uſe to make brooms, to ſweep the 


nly 0 ſtreets, ſtables, &c. Teh 
as 1 BIRD (S.) all creatures with wings and fea- 


5 two, thers, whether ſmall or large, wild or tame. 
BI'RD-CALL (S.)- a ſmall tin whiſtle for chil- 
ed a dren to play with, and imitate the finging 


or chirping of birds. 
„ rb. LIME (S.) a clammy, pitchy, or ſtickly 
ö matter uſed by children. 

yn I'RMINGHAM (S.) in Parwickfhire, a very 

0 populous town, and full of iron manufactu- 
ries, eſpecially of the ſmaller ſorts, which 
are ſent to all parts of the world in great 
quantities. It is lately greatly improved and 
enlarged, by many new buildings, both pub- 
lick and private. Its market, which is very 
large, is weekly on Thurſday, and ſtored with 
all ſorts of corn and proviſions; is diſtant from 
London 88 computed,and 106 meaſured miles. 
It has a dry fituation on the fide of a hill, 
FIRTH (S.) the bringing forth of a child; 
alſo the deſcent, extraction, or original of a 
perſon, which is called noble or baſe, ac- 
cording to the condition, ſtate, or quality 
of the parent at the time of the child's be- 
ing born ; alſo a Sea Term, for room or con- 
venience, either for ſailing or living; ſo 
when we ſay he has a good birth, we mean 
he has a good place for profit or convenience. 
PIRTHRIGHT (S.) the honour or eſtate that 
comes to a perſon by birth, or his being ſo 
and ſo related to the poſſeſſor immediately 
before him; whatever is hereditary, 
ISECT (v.) to part, cut, or divide any thing 
into two equal parts. | 
ISE'CTION (S.) a Geometrical Term, ſigni- 
ing the cutting or dividing a line in the 
middle, or into two equal parts. 
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BISE'GMENT (S.) one of the parts of any 
whole thing that is cut, parted, or divided 
into equal parts. : 
BI/SH Op (S.) an inſpector or overſeer ; applied 
by the Athenians, to thoſe who had the in- 
ſpection of the burghers. The Fews and 
Romans had alſo a like officer ; but now it 
means only that perſon that has the govern- 
ment of church affairs in a certain diſtri, 
and here in England ſubject to the king. 
Much diſpute has been for many ages about: 
the extent of their power and origin, which 
perhaps will remain undecided, as long as 
_ Chriſtianity has a being. 

BI'SHOPRICEK (S.) the diſtri, province, or 
extent of a biſhop's juriſdiction. : 
BI'SHOPS-CASTLE (S.) in Shroffhire, 115 
computed, and 156 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London ; and though but a ſmall town, 
yet has many privileges, being a town cor 


members to parliament. Its market is weekly 
on Friday, which is much frequented by the 
Welch. 4 

BI'SKEET, P/ISCUIT, or BI/SQUET (S.) 
commonly underſtood of ſmall cakes made 
by the confectioners, of fine flour, eggs, 
ſugar, &c. alſo the bread carried to fea, is 
called ſea biſcuit. 

BI SMUTH (S.) a mineral body half metal- 
lick, compoſed of the firſt matter of tin; 
its ſubſtance is hard, heavy, ſnarp, and brit- 
tle, of a large grain, when poliſhed, white 
and ſhining ; ſometimes called in glaſs, and 
ſometimes marchaſite, upon account of its 
extraordinary whiteneſs and beauty; it con- 
tains an arſenical falt, very dangerous to 
take inwardly ; its precipitate is a very white 
magiſtery, which is mixed with prepared 
waters and pomatum to make fucus ; the 
flour whereof is uſed to take ſports out of 
the face ; there are alſo ſome chymical pre- 
parations that go by this name. 


in every fourth year to adjuſt the kalendar, 
and to make it agree with the ſun's courſe, 
invented by Julius Ceſar, which cauſes that 
year to have 366 days, 

BI'STER (S.) a colour made of chimney-ſoot 
boiled, and afterwards diluted with water, 
uſed by ſome Painters to waſh their deſigns, 

- inſtead of Indian ink, &c. - | 

BIT (S.) that part of a horſe's bridle that goes 
into his mouth; alſo a ſmall or little piece of 
any thing. In the W2/- Ind::s, it is the leaſt 
piece' of filver coin, which goes current at 
7 pence half-penny ; alſo when a perſon is 
cheated or impoſed upon, he is ſaid to be bit. 

BITE (V.) to hurt, by griping with one's 
teeth; to cheat, impoſe upon, or deceive by 
ſpecious pretences. ; 

BITE (S.) a cheat, one that impoſes upon the 
credulity of another, and wrongs him; alſs 


creature by the teeth of another; alſo o 
G 3 | much 


4 


porate, governed by a bailiff, and ſends two 


BISSEXTILE (A.) an intercalary day thrown 


the hurt made in the body or fleth of an? 
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much meat, bread, &c. as can be broken 
off at once by the teeth, is called a Lite. 

BI'TTER (A.) of an unpleaſant taſte; alſo a 
ſharp and grievous affliction ; any thing hard 
to be born or gone through. 

B!ITERN (S.) a fowl that delights in lakes 
and fen; alſo a certain liquor at the ſalt 
works, which remains at tlie top aſter the 
ſalt has ſunk to the bottom, when it has 
ſto0d 12 hours to cool after boiling. 

BY/TUMEN (S.) a fat, combuſtible, oily mat- 
ter, found in many places, particularly «bout 
Babylon, and in Judea, in the lake Aſpbal- 
tit sor the dead Sca; ſome bitumens are hard, 
and uſed as co ils for firing, others glutinous, 
and uſed as mortar. Noah's ark is ſuppoſed 
to be covered wiih this pitchy ſort, and the 
famous Babylonian walls were built with this 
mortar. | 

BITU"MINOUS (A.) of a pitchy, clammy, 
ſulphvrous, and inflammable nature. 

BUYVALVE (A.) two-ſhelled ; all ſuch fiſh as 
have twoſhells,as oyſters, cockles, muſcles, &c. 

BLAB V.) to tell ſecrets, or to diſcover what 
ſhould have been kept concealed. 

BLACK (S.) according to the Newtonian Phi- 
lojop/y, is not a colour, but abſorbs up al) 
thoſe rays of I ght that excite what is called 
colours in us: With Parnters, Dyers, &c. 
there are ſeveral forts of lachs, and methods 
of producing them; common Speech calls it a 
colour, : 

BLA'C&-BERRITES (S.) the ſruit of the black- 
thorn tree or ſhi ub, 

BLA'CKEBORN (S.) in Lancaſhire ; diſtant 
from Lendon 154 computed, and 184 mea- 
ſared miles ; formerly of more note than at 
preſent. The market, which is weekly on 
Monday, is pretty conſiderable for cattle. 

BLA'C&EN (V.) to paint or daub with black, 
alſo to ſl inder and make a perſon look as vile 
as poſſibie, by exaggerating a ſmall fault into 
a great one; alſo to tell lies for the ſame pur- 
poſe, altho* no fault has been committed. 

BLA'CKNESS (S.) a colour ariſing from the 
texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts 
of the body, as deadens or abſorbs the light 

falling on it, f 

BLACK-RO'D (S.) an inſtrument with a gold 
hon at the top of it, carried by the king's 
chief gentleman- uſher, inſtead of a mace, 
at the feſt of St. George at Vindſor; he alſo 
keeps the Chzp'tr-houſe door when a chapter 
of the order is ſitting, and during the ſeſſions 
of parhament attends the houſe of lords. 

BLACKS or BLACK. MOORS (S.) many na- 
tions of people under or near the equinoctial 
line, who are of a black colour, among 
which thoſe who have ſhort curled hair are 
called Negroes. 

Bl A CK-SMITH (S.) one who makes any 

ſort of iron work. | 

BLA'DDER (S.) a ſkinny fubſtance of a ſtrong 
texture, which receives and keeps the urine 
of all animals till nature diſcharges it. 


| 
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and ſaw, &c. alſo the ſprouts or leaves ot 
graſs, corn, &c. and ſometimes it is uſed to 
ſignily a beau, ſpark, or hectoring fellow, 
BLAIN (S.) an angry red puſh in the ſkin, 
very fore, and painiul, and in times of in. 
fection, it is a fign of the plague; when 
applied to Carte, it is a diſtemper that af. 
fects their throat, being bladders of wind 
and water that ariſe in the root of thei; 
tongue, which growing large choaks them, 
BLAME (V.) to find fault with, to accuſe ot 
condemn any one. 
BLAME (S.) juſt reproof, fcandal, reproach, 
imputation, fault. 
BLA'MEABLE (A.) worthy, or deferving to 
be found fault with, 
BLA'MEABLENESS (S.) the deſerving blame, 
or heing juſtly condemned. 
BLA'MELESSN1i.SS (S.) innocency, the being 
entirely free ſrom fault. | 
BLANCH (S.) a woman's name; allo to clean 
or make white; to, to pill, or ſhell off the 
ſcin of almonds, is to b/axch them; and in 
the Mint, thoſe who anneal, boil, and clean 
the money, are called b/anczers, 
BLA'NDFORD (S.) in Porſelſbire, is a flouriſh. 
ing borough and market-town, well ſcated on 
the pleaſant banks of the Sur, having more 
than 500 houſes, many of which are hand- 
ſomely built with ſtone, It is a thorough. 
fare in the coach-road to Exeter, It is ſur- 
rounded with a vaſt number of gentlemen; 
ſeats, which cccatfions its market to be week- 
ly well ſtored, on Saturday, with all manrer 
of proviſions. It is a very ancient borough 
and formerly ſent tWo members to parli- 
ment, thy” mow it ſends none. It is g0- 
verned two bailiffs, who are annually 
choſe out of the aldermen, or capital bur- 
geſſes. It was burnt down by accident in 
queen E. ixabeth's reign, and ſoon aſter te- 
built: And on June 4, 1731, it was agen 
reduced to aſhes, with the church and oth! 
publick buildings, and alſo a village bcyord 
the bridge: It is now rebvilt, and by act a 
parliament ſeveral ſtreets and paſſagts art 
_ widened, particularly the raarket- place, and 
paſſages to the church, and the ſneep · market, 
Formerly the manuſacture of band- firing 
was particularly carried on here, and nov 
ſtraw- hats and bone-lace is what employs 
great numbers, It is diſtant from London 3; 
computed, and 107 meaſured miles. 
BLANDVLOQUENCE (S.) a complimentiny, 
courteous ſpeaking, flattering, and fpeaxily 
a perſon fair, 
 BLA!NDISH (V.) to flatter, ſooth, or wo" 
upon by fair ſpeeches. 
BLA'NDISHMENTS (S.) wheedling ſpeectts 
coaxing,cajoling,fawning,carefſing,tlatterir? 
| BLANK (S.) a piece of gold, ſilver, &c. mac 
ready to be coined ; alſo any void ſpace ni 
| deed or inſtrument, that is to be filled if 
with names, ſums, &c. alſo a ticket in! 


BLADE (S.) the cutting-part of a knife, ſword ! | 


lo:tery, that has no prize belonging 4 4 
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thoſe verſes that have no rhimes are called 
blank werſe 3 alſo when a perſon is ſurprized 
by an accuſation of doing ſomething, he 
ſuppoſed really was, or defired ſhould be 
unknown, and ſeems ſurprized and con- 
founded, he is ſaid to be blank. 
BLA'NKET (S.) a covering for a bed, made 
of woollen cloth, commonly white. : 
BLARE (V.) to melt or ſweal away in a great 
flame, like a candle that is blown by the 
wind. a 
BLASPBHE ME (V.) to revile, ſpeak evil or 
prophanely of good or holy this gs. | 
BLASPHE/MER (S.) one who ridicules reli- 
gion, or ſpeaks evil of God and goodneſs, 
BLA/SPHEMY (S.) the reproaching or diſho- 
nouring God, religion, and holy things. 
BLAST (V.) to fruſtrate, diſappoint, ſpoil or 
ruin a project; to hurt a perſon's character 
by defamation ; to wither, ſpoil, or prevent 
fruits coming to maturity. 


| BLAST (S.) a noxious, hurtful puff of wind, 


that by its ſuffocating quality poiſons and kills 
ſruit, &c. alſo a ſudden diſcharge of a quan- 
tity of gun-powder, which bl»ws up or de- 
ſtroys whatever comes in its way; alſo the 
wind diſcharged from a pair of bellows, &c. 

BLAZE (S.) to ſhine out like a violent fire in 
flames; to make a great noiſe in the world 
for ſome extraordinary exploit. 

BLAZE S.) a white mark or tuſt of hair in 
a horſe's face; alſo the flaming or violent 
burning ef a fire. 

BLAZON or BLA'ZONRY (S) in Heralliy, 
is the art of deſcribing in words the arms or 
armories of n»ble houſes, &c. by particula- 
r'zing each and all the parts by their proper 
terms; the propereſt method is to begin 
with the fieid, and ſo go on to the charge. 

2vEACH (V.) to whiten, by wetting with 

water or ſome proper liquor, and drying 
tae matter in the ſun, : 

DLEAKR (A.) cold, raw, chilly. | 

BLEAR-EYED (A.) that has the external 
coats of the eyes veiy red, moiſt, and 
turned outwards, 

BLEAT (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a 
lamb or ſheep. 


BLEED (V.) to run or drop with blood; alſo 


to open or breathe a vein, as in caſes of 
ſwoonings, pleuriſies, &c. alſo to part with 
money freely, upon propoſing ſomething a- 
greeable to a perſon's diſpoſition, whether 
it be in gaming or any thing elfe. 

ELEMIH (V.) to ſpot, ſtain, or fpoil ; alſo 
to wound or hurt a perſon's reputation, 
ether by ſome real bad action, or by flan- 
ceroufly reporting ſuch of him. 

BLE/M1SH (S.) a defect, fault, or imper- 
frction. | 
BLEND (V.) to mix, mingle, or incorporate 

teveral things together. | 

BLESS (V. to proſper, felicitate, or make 
happy ; this is properly the act of God only, 
and nen applied to men, it ſigniſics withing, 
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deſiring, or propheſying that a perſon ſhall 
be happy, proſperous, or ſucceſsful. 

BLE'SSEDNESS (S.) happineſs, felicity, and 
properly ſpeaking, is only to be enjoyed 
with God in heaven. 

BLE'SSING (S.) is either the act of pronoun- 
cing good to a perſon, or it is the good it- 
ſelf, as health, proſperity, &c. 

BLETTCHINGLEV (S) in Surrey, an ancient 
borough-town, Which ſends two members 
to parliament, tho? it be not a market-town, 


BLIGHT (S.) a diſtemper that atfects trees or 


plants in various manners, fometimes the 
whole, and ſometimes only the l-aves, oc- 

caſioned by an evil diſpoſit:on of the air, as 
too ſevere ſroſts, &c. | 

BLIND (A.) one that has loft his fight, or 
that was born without; alſo any thing put 
in windows, &c. to hinder perſons from 
looking into the room; alio a teint or pre- 
tence, a ſhift or artifice, to make a perſon 
believe the contrary of what is intended. 

B IND-EXC USE (S.) a poor, mean, ſorry 
pretence, or excuſe. 

ELI'ND FOLD (A.) one that walks with his 
eyes naturally or artificially deprived of fight ; 
alſo one that does any thing purely upon ac- 
count of another's perſuaſion or recommen- 
dation, without knowing or inquiring into 
the truth, reaſonableneſs, or validity of it. 

BLIND-HA'RPERS (S.) a canting name for 
thoſe impoſtars that pretend to be blind, ard 
go about (trolling with fiddles, or pretend to 
beg, being led by a buy or a dog. 

BLINDNESS (S.) is a natural or accidental 
deteR of fight, whereby e perſon is deprived 
of ſenſation cr perception by ſight; alſo the 
ignorance, wart of underſtanding, or re- 
ſolute acherer.ce of a perſon to any opinion 
or practice, that in itſelf is falſe, ridiculous, 
or diſhoneſt. 


BLINK (V.) to fee imperiectly, to twinkle, 


or partly ſhut the eyes. 

BLYNKARD (S.) one that ſees imperſectly, 
or whoſe eyes wink or twinkle, | 
L15S (S.) joy, happipefs, gladneſs, imagined 
or true ſehicity, ariſing from the enjoying 
ſomething lovg d tor or defired, | 

BLVSTER (V.) to cauſe bladders or bubbles 
to riſe in the'{kin, either by fire, hot diſtem- 
pers, or cautericx med: cines, Eipccially uſed 
in ſevers. 5 
LI'STER (S.) a large bladder or bubble i 
the ſkin, fiiled with wind and water, occa- 
fioned by burning, ſcalding, or laying ſoine 

cauſtick medicine, as Spamyo fliss, &c. fre- 
quently uſer in fevers. 


BLITHE or BLI'THSOME (A.) merry, plea- 


ſant, jocund, well pleaſed, full of goud hu- 
mour. 


BLOCK (S.) a large piece of maible, rough, 


as it comes out of the quarry, In Mecha- 
nicks, they are turned pieces of wood, made 
for the more caſy and chHeclual working of 
the pullies; ſometimes it means a log or poſt 
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BLO 
of wood; and ſometimes an ignorant ftu- | 
pid fellow. 
BLOCK ADE (S.) when an army, inſtead of 
violently aſſaulting a town, only keeps men 
poſted at all the avenues, to hinder provi- 


fions or aſſiſtance of any kind going into the | 


town, or thoſe within from coming out. 

BLO'/CKHEAD (S.) an ignorant, ſtupid, un- 
apprehenſive fellow, one whoſe capacity is 
too weak to be improved by learning. 

BLO'CKISH (A.) ſtupid, dull, that cannot be 
taught, or improved. 

BLO'CKISHNESS (S.) ſtupidity, unapprehen- 
ſiveneſs, incapacity for learning. 

BLOCK-U/P-(V.) to ſtop up a paſſage or 
communication to or with a town or caſtle, 
to hinder any perſon from going in or out; 
alſo to ſtop up a paſſage. 

BLO'MARY (S.) the firſt forge in an iron 
mill, through which the metal paſſes after 
it is melted out of the mine. 

BLOOD (S.) that warm red liquor circulating 
through the arteries and veins of an animal's 
body. While in its own veſſels it appears 
uniform and homogeneous, but when let out 

_ and cold, ſeparates into two different parts, 
one red and fibrous, which coagulates and 

becomes a fixed maſs, and is called cruer; 
the other thin and tranſparent, which re- 
tains its fluidity, and is called the ſerum, 
and is ſpecifically heavier than the cruor, 
which therefore ſwims upon it. 

BLOO/DSHED (S.) murder, ſlaughter, the 
ſpilling or cauſing blood to run out of the 
body of any creature. 

BLOO/DSHOT (S.) a diſtemper that affects 
the eyes, making the balls of them appear 
red or bloody, 

BLOO'DY (A.) daubed or beſmeared with 
blood ; alſo a perſon of a cruel or revenge- 
ful diſpoſition, is called looady- minded. 

BLOO'DY-HAND (S.) in Hunting, is one of 
the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the king's fo- 
reſt, and is, when the offender is taken with 
his hands, or ſome part of his body, bloody, 
he is judged guilty of killing the deer, tho? 
he be not found hunting or chafing them. 

BLOOM (S.) a bloſſom or flower of a tree 
alſo the choiceſt or beſt part of a perſon's 
life, while he has health and ſtrength for 
action. 

BLO/SSOM (V.) to flower or put forth blooms 

or bloſſoms. | 

BLOT (S.) a mark or ſtain, either upon paper 

or cloth; alſo a fault or crime that blemiſhes 
a perſon's character. | 

BLOT (V.) to daub, ſmear, or ſtain a book, 
garment, or perſon's character. 

BLOTE (V.) to puff or ſwell up unnaturally, 
by over-feeding, &c. 

BLOW (v.) to move ſtrongly as the wind does 
in a briſk gale, to put or ſend forth the 
wind of a man's body, by ſtrongly emitting 
the breath through the lips, to open and 
ſpread like a flower; alſo to diſcover the 


* 
— — 


. Bok 

dervalues or flights a perſon or thing, he is 

ſaid to blow upon it. 

BLOW (S.) a ſtripe or ſtroke with a ſtick, or 
any other matter. 

BLO' WING (S.) the action of the wind in: 
briſk gale ; allo the diſcovering and telling a 

; ſecret, is called blowing of it; alſo the ridi. 
culing of a thing, is the b/ozwing upon it; 
and the operation of making glaſs. veſſels, i; 
called leaving of glaſs, &c. 

BLOWZE (S.) a fluttiſh, fat, red faced wench, 
one who is naſty and negligent in her dreſz. 


BLU'BBER (S.) the fat, fleſhy ſubſtance of, 


whale before it is boiled, from whence the 
oil is extracted, 

BLU/BER (V.) to cry, fob, and make + 
noiſe ; alſo the wetting or ſlabbering with 
drivel and tears. 

BLUE (S.) one of the primitive colours, which, 
in Heraldry, is called azure, 

BLUEING (S.) the heating of metals till 
they aſſume a blue colour, particularly uſed 
by Gilders, Cc. who do it before they apply 
their gold or filver ; alſo gun-barrels, buckle, 
&c. are frequently blued. | 

BLUFF (A.) ſtern, bold, fierce, big, &c. 

BLU/NDER (V.) to ſtumble, miſtake, over. 
ſee, or do a thing faultily. 

BLU*NDER (S.) a miſtake, overſight, or fault, 

BLUN/DERER (S.) one who makes many 
miſtakes, or ſtumbles as he walks. 

BLU'NDERBUSS (S.) a ſhort gun, the barrel 
of which is commonly made of braſs, and 
has a large bore ; allo a careleſs, negligent, 
heedleſs perſon. 

BLUNT (A.) any thing whoſe edge is dulled, 
or wore out, or not ſharp; alſo a perſon 
that is ſincere and plain in his diſcourſe, 
freely reproving men for their follies, and 
does not pretend to have a greater degree oi 
friendſhip for a perſon than he really has, is 
called a blunt man. 

BLUR (V.) to ſmear, blot, ſtain, or daub. 

BLURT (V.) to ſpeak raſhly, inconſiderately, 
and unguardedly, that which fhould have 
been kept ſecret. 

BLUSH (V.) to fluſh or redden in the fac: 
thro* ſurprize, ſhame, fear, or modeſty. 
BLUSH or BLU/SHING (S.) a fluſhing, et 
growing red in the face, ſometinies fot 
ſhame, ſometimes thro? ſurprize, &c. 
BLU'STER (V.) to make a noiſe like a boil- 
terous wind; to hector, bully, or pretend 

to great matters, - 

BOAR (S.) the male kind of ſwine. | 

BOARD (S.) a plank or piece of timber cu 
into ſlices ; alſo a number of governors or di- 

rectors of a corporation, commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms, or exerciſe, or lords of the treaſury, 
&c. met together, to do the buſineſs they at 
choſen for, or appointed to, are called a board 

BOARD (V.) to entertain, or provide wit 
victuals and drink; and in the Sea Las 
guage, to enter into a ſhip by force, in ord 


' ſecrets of another; alſo wken a perſon un- 
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BOA'RDER (S.) one who lives with another, 


paying a certain ſum per Annum for his lodg- 
ing, victuals and drink, &c. 


= 204/RISHNESS or B00 RISHNESs (s.) un- 


mannerlineſs, ſwiniſhneſs, uncivil behaviour 
or indecent carriage. | 


| BOAST (V.) to vaunt, brag, or make great 


and vain-glorious pretenſions to learning, 
art, ſkill, &c. 


BOA (S.) a ſmall river - veſſel to carry paſſen- 


ers or goods from one place to another. 


| BOA'TSWAIN (S.) an officer in a ſhip, whoſe 


buſineſs is to take care of the rigging and 
tackle ; and in large ſhips, and ſhips of war, 
takes care of, and ſteers the Jong boat, 
calls and appoints the ſeveral gangs to their 
watches and work, and puniſhes offenders 
that are ſentenced either by the captain, or 
a court-martial, 


: BOB (V.) to jog, touch, or give notice by 


ſome ſuch like fign ; alſo a cant word for to 
trick or cheat. 


5 BOB (S.) a jog or ſlight touch by way of ſig- 


nal; a taunt or ſcoff; alſo a familiar con- 
traction of the name Robert; alſo in the 
Canting-Languàge, a ſhop- liſter's comrade, 
aſſiſtant or receiver; alſo when a thing is 
right, pleaſant or agreeable, it is ſaid to be 
bob; alſo a cant name for geneva. 


Z BO/BBIN (S.) a ſmall, neat, turned ſtick, 


made either of hard wood, bone or ivory, 
to weave thread-lace with, ſuch as women 
wear on their head-clothes, ruffles, &c. alſo 
a certain inſtrument upon which the throw- 
ſter winds his ſilk, to render it more ſuitable 
for the weaver's uſe, &c. alſo a ſort of white 
round tape that women uſe to tie their head- 
clothes with. 


| BO'B-TAIL (S. a ſhort tail. 


BO'CK-LAND (S.) ſuch land as is held by 
charter, or inſtrument in writing, which 
cannot be conveyed to another either by ſale 
or gift, but muſt deſcend to the next heir; 
an hereditary eſtate. | 

BODE or FO'REBODE (V.) to foretel, de- 
clare, ſhew, or indicate, i 


BO DICE (S.) an ordinary fort of ſtays worn 


by the poorer ſort of women. 

BO/DKIN (S.) an inſtrument to make holes 
with; alſo a pin or inſtrument uſed by wo- 
men to tie or roll up their hair with. 

BODMIN (S.) in Cornwall, was anciently 
a very large town, and ſtill is near a mile in 
length; it is ſituated between two hills in a 
very wholeſome air ; the church is very ſpa- 
cious, but the living is a vicarage, in the 

gift of Sir Edmund Prideaux, Bart. It was 
formerly a ſtaple for yarn, but that trade is 
now loft ; the market weekly on Saturdays 
is furniſhed plentifully with all manner of 
proviſions : It is a borough, governed by a 
mayor and town clerk, aſſiſted with 12 ma- 


giſtrates and 24 commoners, who alone have | 


the power of chuſing two members to repre- 
ſent them in parlament; diſtant from Lon- 
1 


BOL 


don 195 computed, and 263 meaſured miles. 


BO DT (S.) in a Phyfical Senſe, is that mate- 


rial ſubſtance of which all the particular crea- 
tures in the world are made, and is con- 
trarily diſtinguiſhed from ſpirit, by its inca- 
pacity to think, reſolve, or conclude, and 
its capacity of being divided into parts, and 
formed into different maſſes and figures. The 
old philoſophers opinions and definitions be- 
ing now rejected, eſpecially in this part of the 
world, Sir Iſaac Newton's is generally recei- 


ved, who deſcrihes it to be a ſyſtem or aſſo- 


ciation of ſolid, maſſy, hard, impenetrable, 
moveahle particles, ranged or diſpoſed in this 
or that manner, from whence reſult bodi-s of 
this or that form, and diſtingu.ſhed by this 
or that name. In Geometry, it is any thing 


| that has the dimenſions of length, breadth, 


and thickneſs, and particularly the tetrahe- 
dron, conſiſting of four triangles, the octahe- 
dron, of eight, the icofihedron, of twenty, 
the dodecahedron, of twelve pentagons, and 


the cube of fix ſquares ; theſe are called the 


regular or Platonick bodies, becauſe their 
ſides and angles are equal, In War, body is 
an aſſemblage or collection of troops; and 
in common Speech, it frequently means a great 
number of perſons ; it alſo oftentimes figni- 
fies perſonality, as ſome-body bas ſpoiled my 


garden, Sc. 


BOG (S.) a ſoft, watry, marſhy piece of 


ground, very frequent in Ireland. 


EO/GGLE (V.) to ftammer, heſitate, ſcruple, 


or refuſe to do a thing. 


BO/G-LANDER or BOG-TRO'/TTER (s.) a 


nick- name given to Iriſb people. 


BO'JARES (S.) the common name of the 


lords of the czar of Ma ſcouy's court, whoſe 
number is commonly 30, and who are the 
heads of the council of ſtate, and obliged to 
ſtay at Moſcow, and to follow the prince, 
when he goes to any other place; every 


morning they go to ſalute the emperor, and 


at coming into his preſence ſtrike their fore- 
head as a token of their fidelity ; when they 
go abroad on horſeback, they tie a ſmall 
kettle-drum to their ſaddle, which they beat 
with the handle of their whip, to give notice 
to the people to make way for them ; they 
are both counſellors of ſtate, and judges in 
law caſes, in private affairs; it is alſo the 
name of thoſe nobles in Tranflvania, who 


are the deſcendants of the illuſtrious family 
of the Vaivods. 


BOIL (V.) to bubble up, or ſeethe, as a pot 


doth over the fire. 


BOIL or BILE (S.) a large ſwelling, or ſore in 


the fleſh. 


BOILING (S.) the violent agitation thit a 


ſtrong fire excites in fluid bodies. 


BOVSTEROUS (A.) ſtormy, tempeſtuous, vis- 


lent, furious, noiſy. 


BOLD (A.) ſtout, courageous, daring, impu- 


dent, ſaucy, troubleſome. 


BO'LDNESS (S.) undauntedneſs, reſoluteneſs, 
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courageouſneſs ; alſo impudence, unmanner- | 
_  linefs, troubleſomneſs. 
BOLE (S.) certain particular forts of earth,uſed 


ot phyfick ; they partake of the nature of 
' ſtone, but are ſoft, fat, friable, and eaſily 


' BQLL (S.) a round ſtalk or ſtem. 8 5 
BO LLANDISTS S.) a ſect or company of 


BOLO'NIAN STONE (S.) a ſoft, greyiſh, ſul- 


BYESTER (S.) a long pillow to lay the head 


BOLT (V.) to faſten a door, ſhutter, &c. with 


RTI. TER (S.) a cant name for one who hides 


_ thro? which meal is ſifted in the mill. 
BO IL. TON (S.) in Lancaſhire, whoſe market is 
. weckiz on Monday: This is the ſtaple for 


BY/LT-SPRIT (S.) a cant name for the noſe ; 


of a ſhip, in the ſhape of a maſt, that lies 


VLS (S.) a morſel, gobbet, or mouthful ; 


BOL 


by painters, and in the Galenical preparation 
pulverized. 


learned Jjefvits, who about the year 1047, 
begun to publith the lives of the ſaints, with 
£1 itical notes for every month in the Roman 
kalendar, of which the firſt fix are compleated. 


phurous Rone, found near the city Bologna 
in Italy, that has the property of becoming 
an artificial phoſphorus by being calcincd ; 
for when thoroughly burnt, and careful; 
extinguiſhed, if expoſed for a few minute: 
in th- light, it will fo imbibe the particles of 
the enlightened atmoſphere, thit when car 

ried into a dark place, it will appear as if it 
were a- light, and will io continue for a con- 
nd erable time; and upon application to the 
Naht again, it may be renewed, &c, 


on; and in Surgery, any ſoft matter to lay 
upon, and bind up an afcdicted part with. 


a bolt; in Herning, to hlt mral is to fiit 
and ſeparaſe it from the bran, &c. in Hunt- 
vg, when a coney is firſt ſtarted or raiſed ; 
and in _cmm3n Cora: ſution, when a perſon 
comes rudely or unexpectedly into a com- 
pany, hel is ſaid to bo in. 


Himſelſ in bis own houſe, or ſome pr:vileged 


Face, and dares only peep, but not go out 
ef his retreat; alſo the name. of the cloth 


the manufacture called fuſtian; diſtant from 


Zondon 146 computed, and 183 meaſured | 


miles, 


plate, round, and ſpring bolts; in a Ship, 
ring bolts are uſed to bring the planks to; in 
Common, they are inſtruments to faſten doors 
and ſhutters with, eaſily moveable upon any 
occaſion ; alſo in Trade, 28 ells of canvas is 
called a Holt. 


at'o the name of a uſeful part of the rigging 
Koping at the head of the ſhip; to this is 


taſtned all the ſtages that belong to the ſore- 
. maſt, fore-top-maſlt, &c. with their bow]l- 


zn7gs, tacks, and rigging ; ſo that if a ſhip} 


fpend or drop her bolt- ſprit by the hoard, her 
tore maſt, &c. ſoon follows ; and it is made 


in the ſame proportion for length and big- 


e's, as the fore-madit. 


* 


BOLTS (S.) in Building, are diſtinguiſhed into | 


4 


ant i Te, is a conſiſtence ſomewhat 


BON 
thicker than honey, made up of ſucli ingres 


dients as the phyſician directs, as much in 
quantity as is to be taken at once. 


BOMB (S.) a large, hollow iron ball, filled 


with gun-powaer, and ſurniſnhed with a fuſe: 
or wooden tube full of combuſtible matier: 
thus prepared, it js put into a mortar ang 
diſcharged, which lights by the firing of the 
mortar, and the fuſee burning ſome time, 
when it comes to the town, camp, or place 
it was directed to, it burſts, and does greater 
or leſs execution according to the place it 
ſalls in or upon; it is reported they were 
firſt uſed at the fiege of Macbtendonch in 
Guelderland, in 1588. 


BOMBA'/RD-(V.) to ſhoet or throw bombs 


into a town beſieged, in order to deſtroy the 
houſes, beat down the citadel, blow up the 
magazine, and do all the miſchief they can 
to the place and people. 


BOMARDIEZR (S.) the engineer, cr perſon 


whoſe butinels it is to prepare, take Care of, 
manaze and fire the bombs in an army, 


BOMBA/ST (5.) the cotton plant, whoſe ſerd 


is like the treddles or dung of a rabbit, uſed 
by phyſicians in their compoſitions ; alſo high 
ſwellng language made up of great preten. 
fions and hard words, with little meaning 
and leſs ſenſe. 

BOMBYCT'VE (S.) a fort of tuff made of wor. 
ſted and hair, commonly worn as mourning, 

BO'NA DEA (S.) the good goddeſs, called Fa. 
tra cr Senta, by the ancients, held in greit 
eſteem by the Roman ladies; when a mortal, 
her n»me was Dryas ; ſhe was wiſe to Fau- 
nus, Very remarkable for the ſobriety of ler 
carriage; they uſed to ſacrifice to her in the 
night in a little chapel, where men were got 
permitted to be preſent ; this ſacrifice was 
annual, and was performed by the hizh 
prieſt's wife, during which time the high 
prieſt, and all other men, were obliged to 
go out of the houſe, and all male pictures 


were covered, neither was it lawful to orna- 


ment the place with myrtle, becauſe that 
was conſecrated to Fenn: The ſervice began 
in the evening, and the veſtal virgins were 

ſummoned to it. | . 

BOND (S.) an inſtrument between two ot 
more parties, eontaining certain conditions 
to be done: and performed upon the forfeiture 

or penalty of double the debt or obligation. 

BO'NDAGE (S.) ſervitude, ſlavery, ſubjection 
to the will of another. 

BON DM AN or BO NDSMAN (S.) one bound 
for another under certain penalties, that 
ſomething thall be done and performed. 

BONE (V.) a cant word to ſeize or arreft; 
alſo to cheat or ſtrip a perſon of his money 
or goods; alſo to ſeparate or to take out tht 
bones of any creature from the fleſh. 

BONE (S.) a part of the body, white, hard, 
and brittle, not diſtendable, void of ſenſa- 
tion, ſupporting and ſhaping tho whole bocy, 
covered with 2 membrane called , 

| . whi 


B( 
B( 


BOO 


which is extremely ſenſible ; they are gene- 
rally hollow, containing an oily ſubſtance 
called marrow ; their texture conſiſts of thin 
plates Iying one upon another, and they of 
fibres running lengthways, ſome to the ex- 
tremities. others not ſo far, none termina- 
ting in a direct end, but are continued tranſ- 
verſely, and ſome what arched, the fibres of 
one fide meeting and uniting with thoſe of the 
other, ſo that they are continuations of one 
another in a ſort of long ellipſes, not of equal 
lengths, but ſome longer, others ſhorter, 
BO'NFIRE (S.) a fire made in the ſtreets upon 
publick days of rejoicing, ſuch as the coro- 
nation-day, the king's birth-day, &c. 
BO'NGRACE (S.) a ſort of hat, bonnet, um- 
brella, or ſcreen, worn to keep the ſun from 
tanning women and children. 
BO'NNET (S.) a work raiſed beyond the 
counterſcarp, having two forts, which form 


fon a ſaliant angle, and as it were, a ſmall ra. 
of, velin, without any trench, about three feet 

| high, ſurrounded with a double row of pali- 
ſeed ſades, ten or twelve paces diſtant ſrom cach 
uſed other; alſo ſmall ſails ſet upon the courſes on 


en the main and fore ſail of a ſhip, when they 


en. are too narrow to cloath the maſt, or to 

ling make more way in calm weather. | 
BU'NNY (A.) ſpruce, genteel, fine, well ac- 

vor. compliſhed, blithe, or gay. 

ing, BOO'BY (S.) a filly, ignorant, ſaucy, illite- 


Fa- 5 rate ſellow, 


rent BOOK (S.) a collection of many particulars 
tal, into ene maſs, relating to learning, ac- 
F:u- compts, &c. 5 
flier Book (v.) to write, or enter any thing down 
1 the in a book, ſo that it may at any time be 
e not ſeen, known, or remembred. ; | 
was BOO'K-BINDING (S.) the art or trade of 
hizh collecting the ſheets of which a book is 
high compoſed, together, ſtitching and covering 
ed to them in various manners, and with various 
tures ſubſtances, in order to preſerve, and render 
orna- them beautiful. 
that BOO'SISH (A.) one addicted to reading, ſtu- 
began dious, or delighting in books. 
were BOO'K-KEEPING (S.) is the art or method 
of keeping an account of all tranſactions of 
0 of trade, the incomes and expences of eſtates, 
itzons and the charges and profits of a prince's re- 
eiture venue, ſo that at one view the advantage or 
on. diſadvantage of the whole, or any particular 
ection part, may be readily ſeen and diſcovered ; 
for which purpoſe that moſt excellent me- 
bound thod called double entry, or the Lalian man- 
that ner, has been invented, and now generally 
. practiſed by all regular accomptants, eſpeci- 
rreſt; i aollv merchants. i 
noney BOO'K-WORM (S.) a ſmall inſect that breeds 
ut the in books; alſo one that is a great reader. 
BOOM (S.) a large piece of timber, iron chain, 
hard, or other matter ſtretched croſs a river, or 
ſenſa⸗ mouth of a harbour, to hinder the enemy's 
body, ſhips from coming in; and in the Sea- Lan- 
3 er is a large pole with which they ſpread | 
whic 


the clew or corner of the ſliding (atl, 


BOON (s.) a favour, good turn, or friendly 


BOR 


office; allo ſomething aſked for by prayer, 
petition, or requeſt, 


 BOOR (S.) a countryman, and commonly 


means a clowrith, unmannerly, perſon. 


BOO'RISH (A.) rude, unmanneriy, clownith, 


unpoliſhed, or untaught, 


BOUSE (S.) ore and carth mixed together, as 


it comes out. of the mine, and before it is 
cleanſed, dreſſed, or fit to be ſmelted. 


BOO' (S.) a covering tor the leg, commonly 


made of leather, to ride, or walk in the dirt 
with ; alſo that part of a coach which is un- 
der the driver's ſeat ; allo in Bargaining, 
when ſomething is given trecly, or more 
than the commodity, it is ſaid dd be given tn 
boot ; alſo a fort of torture to force criminals 


to confeſs what they are charged with, which 


is a ſtocking of parciment put on the leg 
moiſt, by drying it by the fire it ſhrinks very 
much, and thereby iqueezes the leg, and 
cauſes violent pain ; another ſort is made 
thus, having four ftrong hoards, two are put 
between the criminal's legs, and the two o- 
thers placed one on the tide of one leg, and 
the other on tother, then drawing the boards 
tight againſt the le«s, by cords, they break 
the bones; alſo when there is given ſome- 
thing over and above in exchange, tis ſaid to 
be given to 6527, or more than the bare price. 


BO-O TES (S.) a conſtellation in the northern 


hemiſphere, near the pole itſelf; Polemy makes 
23 ſtars in it, Tycle 28, and Flamſiced 48. 


BOOTH (S.) a hut or cottage, run up ſlightly 


with boards, to ſci goods in a fair, exhibit 


plays or drolis, ſhew ſtrange creatures, &c. 
BOO'TLESS (A.) unprofitable, to no purpoſe, 


vain or fooliſh. 


BOO TY (S.) plunder, ſpoil, prize; alſo a 


cant word ſigniſying a pretence to one thing, 
and at the ſame time intends and does the 
contrary, in order to cheat, impoſe. upon, 
and draw in a perſon to lay wagers, play at 
ſome game, &c. 


BO-PEE/? (Part.) the ſtanding hid and look. 


ing out privately, for fear of -being ſcen, &c, 


BO'RANX (S.) a mineral fait, uſed in ſoldering, 


brazing, and caſting gold and other metals, 
called by the ancients chryſoccl a ; it is alio 
uſed in medicine, and to compoſe fucus for 
the ladies. 


BO'RDER (S.) in Herallry, is an ordinary, fo 


Fad ee 


called, becauſe it hems in, or ſurrounds the 
field; it is eſteemed the mark of protection, 
favour,. and rewards, beſtowed by kings 
upon their favourites, as a fure defence a- 
gainſt their enemies; it muſt be about one 
ſixth part of the breadth of the ſhizld. Alſo 
the end, edge, or limits of 2 garment or a 
country ; with the Printers, an ornament of 
flowers, ſcrolls, &c. ſet about the edges ot 
ſmall compoſitions z with the Floriſis, thoſe 
Jeaves that ſtand about the middle thrum of 
a flower; with Gardeners, the edges of gar- 
den-beds, with. box, thrift, &c. 
—7 BO RDER 
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| BOS 

BO'RDER (V.) to ornament the edges or 
ſkirts of things. 

BO*RDERERS (S.) ſuch people as inhabit the 
utmoſt confines of one country, and ſo are 
neareſt to thoſe of another. | 

BORE (S.) the hollow or cavity of a gun, 
large or ſmall, 

BORE (V.) to make a hole or hollow ſpace in 
any matter whatever, as to bore trees for 
water pipes, pumps, &c. : 

BO'REAL (A.) of or belonging to the north; 
ſo in Aſtronomy, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Can- 


cer, Leo and Virgo, are called the fix boreal | 


ſigns. | 

BO'REAS (S.) now the north wind, but ſor- 
merly ſignified the north-eaſt wind at the 

time of the ſummer ſolſtice. 

BOREE! (S.) a fort of French dance, compo- 
ſed of three ſteps joined together with two 

motions, and begun with a crotchet riſing ; 
the firſt couplet contains twice four mea- 
ſures, and the ſecond twice eight; it conſiſts 
of a balance, ftep and a coupee. 

Jo be BORN (V.) to be brought into the world 
or diſcharged from the womh, &c. allo to 
be permitted, ſuffered or endured, &c. 


BO'ROUGH or BU'RROW (S.) a large vil- 


lage or corporate town, that is not a city, 
and which ſends one or more burgeſſes to 
parliament, | 

BO'ROUGH - BRIDGE or PU'RROW- 

- BRIDGE (S.) in the Weſt-Riding of York- 

Hire, is a corporation, market, and poſt- 
town, that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is but of ſmall extent, being about 
three furlongs long, and as many broad ; it 
has a good market on Saturdays, and ſtands 
on the ſhore of the Ure, over which is a 
very high ſtone-bridge ; it is 160 computed, 
and 204 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

BO/RROW (V.) to take up money or goods 
upon credit, in order to pay or return it to 
them again in kind or value. 

BO'RROWER (S.) a perſon that gets or de- 
fires the uſe of his friend's or neighbours's 
money or goods by conſent. 

BO/SCAGE (S.) a place ſet with trees, a grove 
or thicket ; in Law, maſt, or ſuch food as 
woods and trees afford the cattle ; in Paint- 
ing, a table or picture that repreſents much 
wood or trees. . 

BO'SKY (A.) fudeled, half or quite drunk. 

BO'SOM (S.) that part of the body that con- 

tains or incloſes the heart; and figuratively, 
means taking the greateſt care, or putting 
the higheft value upon a thing; eſpecially in 
the ſcripture, as the wife of our boſom, La- 

rarus was carried into Abrabam's be ſom. 

BO'SPHORUS (S.) the geographical name of 
a ſtreight or narrow ſea, of which the moſt 
noted are the Boſpborus of Thrace, vulgarly 
called the ſtreights of Conſtantinople, and the 
Cymmerian Boſpborus, generally called the 
ſtreights of Kapbe. | 


ROT 
a large, rough, unwrought ſtone laid in x 
building, to be afterwards carved with 


ſhields, capitals, arms, &c. 
ruſtick work is fo called. | 
BO'/STON (S.) in Lincolnſhire, an ancient, fa. 
mous town, built on both fides the river 
Witham, over which there is a high wooden 
bridge, a little below which the river falls 
into the ſea ; it has a commodiovs haven 
for ſhips, and two markets weekly on Wed. 
neiday and Saturday; its church is very 
large and beautiful ; the tower, which is 289 
foot high, ſerves'as a guide for mariners ; 
the tower has 365 ſteps, and the church ;z 
windows and 12 pillars. It is a town cor- 
porate, governed by a mayor and 12 aider- 
men, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it is diſtant from London go compu- 
ted, and 114 meaſured miles, 
BOSWORTH (S.) in Leiceſterſhire, an anci- 

ent, pleafant town, ſituated upon a hill, in 

a wholſome air and fruitful ſoil, both for 

corn and graſs, having a good market 

weekly on Wedneſdey ; about three miles 
from this town was fought the deciſive bat. 
tle between Henry VII. and Richard III. it 
is diſtant from London 83 computed, and 
104 meaſured miles. | 
BOTA'NICK or BOTA/NICAL (A.) of or 
belonging to herbs or plants, 
BOTA'NICES or BO'TANY (S.) the ſcience 
of herbs and plants, which ſearches into the 
ſeveral] ſpecies or kinds, teaching how to dif 
tinguiſh their forms, virtues, uſes and forts. 
BO'TANIST (S.) one who ſtuilies the nature, 


Sometimes 


BOTANO'LOGY (S.) the defcription of herds 
and plants, : 

BOTCH (S.) a patch or piece ſewed on a gar- 
ment to ſtop a hole; alſo an ordinary, bad 
piece of work of any kind; alſo an ulcer or ſore, 

BOTCH (V.) to mend old cloaths, or to woik 

j after a clumſy, bad manner. 

 BO*'TCHER (S.) a mean, ordinary, bad, or 

| bungling workman at any ſort of buſineſs, 
and in particular, a taylor that makes up or 
mends old cloaths. 

BOTH (Part.) ſignifies two in numher, or 28 
well one party, fide or thing as the other. 

BO'TTLE (S.) a veſſel to hold liquor, of vari- 
ous ſizes and forms, commonly made of glaſs. 

BO'TTOM (S.) the loweſt part of a thing, ot 
that it ſtands or is built upon. 

BO'TTOMLESS (A.) a thing without a bot- 
tom, or that is ſo deep that the bottom can- 
not he known or found out. 

| BO'TTOMRY or BOTTOMREE' (S.) a fert 
of ufury, founded upon the ſafe return of 4 

- ſhip from the voyage ſhe is ſent upon, which 
is, that the maſter, purſer, &c, takes up 3 
certain ſum of money to trade with, at the 
rate of 20, 30, or 40 per Cent. to be repaid 
at the ſafe return of the ſhip ; but if ſhe 
founders, is taken, &c. the lender loſes bt 


EO'SSAGE or BOSCAGE (s.) in Archite@ure, 


principal and intereſt. POTTON! 


production and virtues of plants and herbs. 


BOW 


| BO'TTONY (S.) one of the craſſes in Hera!-: 


| BOUGE (S.) the thickeſt part of a caſk or | 


dry, whoſe top and bottom are formed like 
what is called clubs in cards, | 

BOTS (S.) a ſort of worms or grubs that tor- 
ment the fundaments of horfes, and eat up 
the graſs upon bowling-greens. 


bottle. 


; BOUGH (S.) a branch, or ſmall part of a tree. 
| BOUGHT (A.) any thing purchaſed with 


money. 


| BOUNCE (S.) the ſudden noiſe or crack of 


confined gunpowder, &c. alſo the huff, 
brag, or ſwaggering of a bully or great pre- 
tender, 


BOUNCE (V.) to ſwagger, boaſt, crack, 


ſtump, or pretend to great matters; alſo 
the ſudden burſting of a fire-rocket, &Cc. 


© BOUN'CER (S.) a bully or hectoring bravado. 
= BOUND (V.) obligated to pertorm ſome con- 


S COTE On%ES 
„ 


tract or duty; alſo to be tied, chained, or 
faſtened to a place; alſo to limit, reſtrain, 
or terminate the power, juriſdiction, or au- 
thority of an officer, magiſtrate, or meſſen- 
ger; to ſet up marks how far a country, 
province, or pariſh extends. 

BOU'NDARY (S.) whatever limits the extent 
of a country, province, pariſh, office, or 
commiſſion, 


| EOU!NDEN (A.) obligated to do or perform 


ſomething. 


| BOU'NDLESS (A.) unlimited, without any 


reſtraint, 


Bob Nr EOUs or BON TIF Ul. (A.) chari- 


table, benevolent, kind, generous, free, 
open- hearted. 


0 NTEOUSNESS or BOU'NTIFULNESS 


(S.) liberality, generoſity, kindneſs, chari- 
tableneſs, open-heartedneſs, 


Bob NT y (S.) liberality, kindneſs, &c. _ 
E BOU'RGEMASTERS or BU!RGMESTERS 


(S.) the principal magiſtrates in the cities of 


| Germany, Holland, and Flanders, to whom 


belong the government, adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, policy, and finances; in different ci- 
ties their authority is different, each having 


its particular laws and ſtatutes, and is much 


the ſame with aldermen in England. - 


: | BOURN or BURN (S.) an old common name 


for a ſmall river, or rivulet ; from whence 
towns built near them are often called, as 
Sittenburn, &c., 


. BOUT (S.) a trial, endeavour, attempt; alſo 


* BOU'TEFEU (S.) a common incendiary, one 


a battle or fighting-match. 


who praRtiſes ſetting houſes on fire, ſowing 
ſedition, c. 


| BOW (S.) an inſtrument of war uſed before 


the invention of guns: The cr0/5-boww till 


remains, and is uſed to ſhoot pigeons, hares, | 


and deer, though prohibited, being ſo con- 
trived, that it will carry a bullet or bullets a 
conſiderable diſtance, and do execution; the 
Mathematicians uſe an *nſtrument called a 


bw, to project the ſphere, and draw large | 


 draughts of ſhips, &c. alſo the name of an 


B R A 


inſtrument formerly uſed by navigators, but 
now laid aſide; that part of a ſhip that be- 
zins at the loof, and compaſſing it ends at 
the ſtern, is ſo called. In Scripture, it me- 
taphorically ſigniſies ſtrength, protection, de- 
ſtruction, &c, 7 
BO WE (S.) in Devonſbire, a ſmall but pretty 
neat town, with a conſiderable market on 
Thurſday ; diftant from London 153 compu- 
ted, and 180 meaſured miles. 
BO/WELS (S.) the guts; and metaphorically, 
to be tender- hearted or charitable, is to have 
bozwels of compaſſion. 
BO/WER (S.) a fmall arbour, or ſlight parlour 
in a garden, made up of twigs of trees and 
greens, to ſhade the ſun from thoſe who fi 
in it to regale themſelves. . 
BOWL (S.) a ball of wood made to play with 
upon A green, &c. alſo a veſſel of ſmall ca- 
pacity, uſed to lade up water from one veſ- 
ſel to another, &c. alſo a large cup made of 
gold, ſilver, china, wood, glaſs, &c. to con- 
tain a quantity of liquor ſufficient for ſeveral 
perſons, and which uſually is compounded off 
ſpirituous liquors mixed with water, ſugar, 
the juice of lemons, &c.. ſometimes called 
punch, ſometimes cool tankard, &c. 
BOWL (V.) to throw, tofs, or play with or 
at bowls on a green, bare, &c. 
BOW-LE'/GGED (A.) crooked-legged, &c. in 
ſuch a manner, that the feet or ancles come 
cloſe together, but the calves, &c. are diſtant 
or much ſtretched from one another. » 
BOW'SE (V.) to carouſe, or drink much, to 
delight in wine, ſtrong beer, &c. . 
BO/'WYER (S.) one whoſe trade is to make 
bows and arrows fit for archery. 
BOX (S.) a ſmall cheſt or caſket to put money 
or jewels in; alſo a larger ſort to put ſervants 
cloaths, linen, &c. in; alſo a tree pleaſant 
for its greenneſs, the wood whereof is much 
uſed to make mathematical inſtruments. 
BOX (V.) to fight with hands or fiſts, with- 
out any other weapon, 
BOY (S.) the male kind of the human ſpecies, 
till he is about 15 years old, is fo called. 
BOY'ISH (A.) childiſh, acting like a boy, 
without much judgment, ſkill, or know - 
ledge ; alſo delighting in toys and baubles. 
BRA'BBLE (V.) to prattle, ſquabble, wran- 
gle, &c. | 
BRACE (V.) to tie, bind, encompaſs or draw 
down tight with cords, &c. 
BRACE (S.) a faſtening or cramp-iron for 
beams or ſtones ; alſo a meaſure at Yenice, 
one yard 96 parts of an Exgliſb ell; alſo the 
thick thongs of leather upon which a coach 
hangs ; alſo the two ropes belonging to the 
yards of a ſhip, whoſe office is to ſet them 
ſquare, or even acroſs the ſhip ; in Hunting, 
it is the number two. 
BRA CED (A.) tied down, or well faſtened ; 
in Heraldry, the intermingling of three che- 
veronels in the baſe of the efcutcheon. 
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- BRA'CELET (S.) an ornament for wemens | 
wriſts or arms; alſo a piece of defenſive ar- 
mour ſor a ſoldier's arm. 

BRA'CHIAL (A.) of or pertaining to the arm, 
as the brachial artery is the great artery that 
runs down the arm, &c. 

BRA'/CHMANS, BRA'/MENS or BRA'MINS 
(S.) a ſect of Gymnoſophiſts. or Indian phi- 
loſcphers, famous in the works of the an- 
cients : They lived partly in woods, where 
they conſulted the ſtars, and improved them- 
ſelves in the knowledge of nature; partly in 
cities, to adviſe princes, and teach the peo- 
ple morality ; they believed that the ſouls of 

| men paſſed into beaſts, eſpecially oxen, de- 

ſpiſed death, and placed happineſs in deſpi- 
fing the gifts of fortune. The ancient phi- 
loſophers uſed to go often into India to con- 
ſult the Gymnoſophiſts, from whom it is 
ſuppoſed Pythageras learned the opinion of 
the metempſychoſis ; the preſent Banians are 

a ſet of prieſts called Prachnians. 

BRACHY'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing 

ſhort-hand. | | 

BRACHY'LOGY (S.) brevity, ſhortneſs of 

ſpeech, conciſereſs of expreſſion. 

bn BRACE (S.) a fault, crack, flaw, or part 

' broken in any thing, uſually applicd to cloth 

- when ſmall rents have been made in it. 

BRA'CKETS (S.) ſupperts put under ſhelves 
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or other ſlight work, as coverings, &c. with 


the Sit wrigbts, ſmall knee-timbers that ſup- 
port the galleries, gratings at the head, &c. 
BRA'CKISH (A.) faltiſh, any liquid mixed 
with a moderate quantity of ſalt. 
BRA'CKLEY (S.) in Nerthamptonfhire, on the 
bank of the Ozvſe, an ancient large town cor- 
porate, in which are two pariſh churches ; it 
formerly had a college, which is now uſed 
for a free-ſchool ; is governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; but its market on Wedneſday is but 
ſmall, occaſioned by the removal of the wool 
from it, for which it uſed to be the ſtaple of 
the county; diſtant from Lo: don 48 com- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles. 8 
BRA DFIELD (S.) in Ex, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
T.ondon 30 computed, and 40 meaſured miles. 
BRA'DFORTH or BRA'DFORD (S.) a town 
in the Neſt-Riding of Toriſt ire, whoſe market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
145 ccmputed, and 183 meaſured miles. 
BRA'DNINCH or BRADNIGE {S.) in De- 
vor ire; this town conſiſts of three parts, 
the fee, the mancr, and the borough ; the 
fee confiſts of ſreeholders, who are to attend 
the lordꝰs court twice a year to make preſent- 
ments; the manor conſiſts of ſuch as hold 
their lands of their loi d by fine, which they 
Pay every three weeks, as they can agree ; 
the borough, that holds a charter under the 
lord, by which they challenge a power to 
chuſe a mayor anrvually, who has the go- 
verrment of the place, and is a juſtice of 
the peace by his office. It anciently ſent two 
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BRA 
members to parliament ; but upon petition 
complaining of the charge, they were wy 
cuſed, upon paying five marks. They hay; 
many privileges, ſuch as holding a week\, 
market, &c. It is diſtant from London aboy 
135 computed, and 177 meaſured miles. 

BRADS (S.) long, thin, ſlender nails, uſed 90 
drive into thin fir, and other boards, to ke 
them from ſplitting, havirg no heads, and 
are drove downwithin the ſurface of the woc 

BRAG (V.) to boaſt, vaunt, or pretend 9 

great matters of wealth, ſkill, or learning. 

BRAG or BRACGCADO'CIO (S.) a noiſy, 
pretending, ſwaggering fellow, that is nc 
able to perform what he pretends to. 

BRAID (S.) a ſmall, narrow ſort of lace uſe 
for ornamenting womens ſhoes, bed- cut taing 
&c. alſo a lock of hair wove or plaited, 

BRAID (V.) to plait, weave, or curl the 
hair, &c. 

BRAIN (S.) generally means that large, ſoſt, 
whitiſh maſs contained in the crarium 6 
ſkull, wherein all the organs of ſenſe termi. 
rate, and in the opinion of many, the ſoul 
reſides, 

BRAI'NLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, fooliſh, 
ſilly, wild, extravagant. 

BR AVNSICK (A.) mad, frenzical, diſcompoſed 
in mind, love- ſick, fickle, irreſolute, vwavering, 

BRAINTREE (S.) in Eher, a town while: 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, which i 
well furniſhed with corn and proviſion ; Ie 
thoſe woollen manufactures called bays and 
ſays are made in great abundance, and «x. 
ported to Portugal and Spain; 34 computed, 
and a meaſured miles from London. 

BRAKE (S.) an inſtrument to dreſs hemp or 
flax with; alſo a name of ſemale fern; allo 
a ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes, &c. 

BRA'MBER (S.) in Sy//ex, a borough-town, 
ſo much reduced, that there are ſcarce 20 
houſes in the town, nor any of the inhahi. 
tants above the degree of a beggar, and yet 
it ſends two members to parliament : te 
poverty of this place makes them Nronaly 
ſuſpected of being bribed in their eleQions 
of parliament- men. ; 

BRA'MBLE (S.) a wild, prickly fhrub, 

BRA'MPTON (S.) in Cumberland, a fmal 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſcay: 
The lands of this town are for the moſt pat 
derneſne, and the lord keeps here year!) 2 
court leer, and two of frank pledge tor te 
whele barony of Gilliflard, The town is 
now all cuſtomary tenants or demeſne; it i 
diſtant from London 225 computed, ard 287 
meaſured miles. | 

BRAN (S.) the huſky part of corn when 
ground ; alſo an addition to the name of 
place at or near a river, as Brarftor, G. 

BRANCH (S.) a part of a whole thing iſſuing 
from a cemmon lock, as the arm oi bovgh 
of 2 tree; a child, grand- child, & c. in a fa. 
mitv ; alſo the horn of a ſtag's hezd, or tie 
ſnoct or pars ef a church candleſtick, &c. 

| BRANCH 
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BRANCH (V.) to ſpread abroad, or divide 


into parts, as trees, families, &c. 


BRAND (S.) a burning log, or ſmall ſtick; 


alſo a mark of diſgracę for ſome vile or diſ- 
oblieing action done againſt the common - 
wealth.; alſo any thing that gives a perſon 
an infamous name or character. 


BRAND (V.) to mark or burn with an iron, 


eſpecially ſor criminal matters. 


BRANDISH (V.) to flouriſh, wave, or ſhake a 


(word, &c. in a vaunting manner. 


BRA!NDON (S.) in Se, had formerly a 


market weekly on Thurſday, which is now 
diſcontinued 3 yet is remarkable, 1, For its 
convenient fituation upon the Ozeſe, having 
both a bridge and a ferry over it, for the 
eonveying goods to and from the ifle of EH. 
2. For its three annual fairs on February 14, 
June 11, and Nowember 11. 3. For being 
the lordſhip and eſtate of the biſhop of EA. 
Diſtant from London 67 computed, and 78 
meaſured miles, 


| BRA/NDY (S.) a ſtrong ſpirituovs liquor, dif- 


tilled from grapes, wine, molaſſes and malt. 


E BRANGLE (V.) to quarrel, diſpute, contend, 


ſcold, brawl, &c. 


- BRASS (S.) a compound or made metal, uſu- 


ally of lapis calaminaris and copper, though 
fome alchymiſts make it of other ingredients; 
the ancient hiſtorians have made a great buſtle 
about Corinthian braſs, pretending it was a 
compoſition of common braſs, gold and ſil- 


ver all run together, with which the famous 


Greek ſtatuaries and founders made ſome of 
the celebrated figures of antiquity z but o- 
thers of more diſcretion and better inquiry 
reject this account; the Syriact tranſlation 
of the bible ſays, that Hiram made the veſ- 
ſels for So/zmon's temple of Corinthian brafs. 
BRA'SSY (A.) partaking of the nature of, or 
like to bra$. 
BRAT (S.) a contemptuous name for a fro- 
ward child, or ane of mean extraction. 
BRAVE (A.) gallant, courageous, ftout, re- 
ſolute, bold, daring, ; 
BRAVE (V.) to bully, heQor, dare, affront, 
to hold out reſolutely. 


| BRA\VERY (S.) courageouſne's, reſoluteneſs, 


undauntedneſs; alfo finery, gallantreſs, &c, 

BRA'VO or BRAVA'DO (S.) a bully, a hec- 
toring, impudent fellow, a mercenary mur- 
derer, | 

BRAWL (V.) to ſcold, wrangle, quarrel, chide, 
find favlr, | 

BRAWN (S.) the fleſh of a boar, ſouſed or 
pickled, with which tavern- keepers uſually 
treat their cuſtomers at Chriſtmas. 

BRA WN (A.) ſtrong, robuſt, finewy, luſty, 
vigorous. | 


{ BRAY (V.) to cry out, or make a noiſe like 


an aſs; to pound, or break in a mortar. 
BRAZ E (V.) to mend a crack, ſtop up a hole, 
or ſolder with hraſs, or a compoſicion of 
braſs and tin; ſometimes of hraſs and filver, 
or borax and reſin; in the operation great 
2 


* 


B R E 
care muſt be taken to lay the edges, ſo that 


each part may be touched with the ſolder, 
which is melted over a clear fire. 


BRA'ZEN (A.) a veſſel made of braſs; allo 


a fooliſh, boid, impudent fellow, or naughty 
woman. 


BRA'ZIER (S.) a maker or dealer in braſs 


ware, as pots, candleſticks, &c. 


BREACH (S.) a hole made in a wall by the 


enemy, -in order to get into, and take the 
town, city, or caſtle; aiſo a quarrelling be- 

een two or more friends; alſo the break- 
ing of the bank of a river, whereby the wa- 
ter overflows the country, 


BREAD (S.) the common focd of moſt coun. 


tries, made of different ſorts of corn, &c. 
and is ſometimes put for all the neceſſaries 
of human life, eſpecially in the ſcriptures. 


BREADTH S.) one of the common defini- 


tions of body, figure, or extenſion, and re- 
lates particularly to the conſtituting of a plane 
or ſurface, in a Geometrical Senſe 5; wheres 
length, abſtractedly conſidered, makes only 
a line or mere diſtance, but breadrh, being 
never alone, determines how much ſpace the 
area of any thing takes up. 


BREAK (V.) to divide or part any thing afun- 


der rudely or by accident ; alſo to become a 
bankrupt or inſolvent ; allo to take out part 
of a ſhip's cargo, is to Seat bulk; ſo in 
Fortification, to open the trenehes, or begin 
the works towards carrying on a fiege ; or 
to lay the ſoundation of a wall, houſe, caſ- 
tle, battery, &c. is to break ground; fo to 
train or manage a horſe, dog, &c. is to break 
him fit for ſome game or other purpoſe. 


BREAST S.) in Anatomy, that fleſhy protu- 


berant part of the body with which women 


ſuckle their children, much more vitlble and 


uſeful in women than men; the ſize is not 
only different in different women, but at 
different times in the ſame women, being 
always much the largeſt in geftation and 
lactation; its form is globous, having a 
point or pipe in the middle, vulgarly called 
the nipple, the extremity whereof is perfo- 
rated, to which reach the lacteal tubes. 


BREA/ST-PLATE (S.) a piece of armour 


wore on the front of a perſon's hody. 


BREA'S'T-WORK (S.) in Architecture, a wall 


or ditch built about four foot high. 


BREATH (S.) the air received and diſcharged 


by any animal, by the dilatation and com- 
preſſion of the lungs. 


BREATHE (V.) to gently receive and dit- 


charge the external air. 


BREA'THLESS (A.) dead, without lite or 


motion. : 


BRE CK NOCK (S.) the county-town of Zrecz- 


nockſhire, ſeated at the meeting of the rivers 
Hodrey and Le over which is a good ſtone 
bridge; it is a place of great antiquity, and 
at preſent a very large bailiwick town, con- 
taining three pariſh churches, one of *which 
is collegiate ; its houſes are well built, and 
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was once defended by a caſtle, and a ſtrong 


wall; it is governed by two bailiffs, 15 al- 
dermen, two chamberlains, a town clerk, 
&c. ſends one member to parliament, is 
well inhabited, has the aſſizes held here, en- 
Joys a good trade in clothing, has two mar- 
kets weekly on Wedneſday and Satuiday, 
which are well ſupplied with corn, cattle, 
c. About two miles from this town is a. 
large meer or pool, ſome miles in compaſs, 
called Brecknock-meer, where formerly ſtood 
a large city, which was ſwallowed up by an 
earthquake; it is 123 computed, and 161 
meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
BRE'CKNOCKSHIRE (S.) in South-Wales, is 
generally very mountainous, ſome of which 
are exceeding high and craggy, particularly 
Monuchdonny-hill, and therefore by ſome 
nick- named Break-neck-ſhire ; yet there are 
ſeveral fruitful plains and valleys in it, where 
cattle feed and corn grows plentifully, The 
Ve and Wye are the two rivers that run 
through and water it, which are ſtored with 
great plenty of excellent ſalmon, trouts, &c. 
It has 61 pariſh-churches and four market- 
towns, and ſends one member to parliament; 
is in Llandaff dioceſe ; is about 106 miles in 
_ circumference, and has about 6000 houſes. 
BREECH (S.) the buttocks, or that part of 
the body we fit on ; alſo the hinder part of 
a ſmall or great gun. | 
BREE'CHES (S.) that part of a man's cloath- 
ing that covers his thighs, private parts, and 
buttocks. 
BREED (V.) to produce or bring forth young ; 
alſo to nouriſh, bring up, or educate. 
' BREEDVING (S.) producing, nouriſhing, edu- 
cating ; alſo manners or behaviour. 
BREEZE (S.) a briſk. or freſh gale of wind 


blowing from the land or ſea ; alſo an infet 


called the gad- fly or horſe-fly. 
BRENTFORD, BRA'NDFOR Dor BRA'YN- 
FORD (S.) in Middleſex ; it is but a cha- 
pelry or hamlet to Hanzvel!, yet hath a good 
weekly market on Tueſday : This town en- 
Joys a very good trade, occaſioned by its 
being the great thoroughfare of the weſtern 
road from and to London, and its having the 
advantage of the Thames coming near it; it 
conſiſts of two ſtreets or parts, the Old and 
the New, which makes the whole very long, 
and is 8 computed, and 1o meaſured miles 
diſtant from London, | 
- BREVE (S.) in Mufich, is a long note of the 
quantity of two bars, or common meaſures, 
and now commonly wrote with the charac- 
ter O. 


BRE/VIARY (S.) a fort of maſs or prayer- 


book, uſed by the church of Rome, Sc. at 
different hours of the day ; the office called 
mattins was formerly ſaid in the night ; the 
lauds began at ſun- riſing, or fix o' clock; 
the prime, the tierce, the ſexte, and the 
nones, are ſo called from the reſpective divi 
ons of the day; the veſpers are ſaid aſter 


B RI 
ſun· ſet, and the compline after 9 O cloc 
the cuſtom of divine ſervice at different hours 
in the courſe of the 24, is very ancient in the 
weſtern church ; they were firſt called the 
cuſtus, and afterwards the brewiary, from itz 
being a collection and epitome of all the 
prayers, conſiſting of pſalms, leſſons out of 
the ſcriptures, and homilies out of the fa. 
thers, or the lives of ſome ſaints ; both the 
clergy and laity practiſe ſaying the B eviarig 
at home, when they cannot go to church. 

BREVIATE (S.) an extract of a writing, 
deed, caſe, c. | 

BRE'/VITY (S.) ſhortneſs, conciſeneſs, brief. 
neſs in words or writing. 

BREW (V.) to mix, manage or order liquors, 
but commonly means the making drink, 
ſtrong or ſmall, from malt. 

BRE'WER (S.) a mixer of different drinkable 
liquors, in order to make them palatable, 
but particularly thoſe perſons who make 
ale, beer, &c, from malt, for publick ſale, 
are ſo called, 

BRE/WESS or BRE'WIS (S.) biſcuits or crufts 
of bread ſoaked in the liquor and fat d 
boiling meat. | x 

BRE'W-HOUSE (S.) the place or office where 
drink is made from malt, &c. 

BRE/WOOD (S.) a ſmall, but pretty town in 
Staffordſhire, whoſe market is weekly on 
Tueſday : The biſhop of Litebſield is lord of 
the manor; it is diſtant from London 101 
computed, and 127 meaſured miles, 

BRIBE (V.) to give gifts to a perſon to do or 
forbear an action he ought to forbear or do, 

BRVBERY (S.) the art of corrupting a perſon 
by gifts, large promiſes, &c. to do contrary 
to his duty, 

BRICK (S.) thoſe pieces of baked clayey 
earth with which common houſes are built; 
alſo a long, thin, narrow loaf, which the 
bakers commonly make very cruſty. 

BRI'CK-BAT (S.) a piece of broken brick. 

BRICK-KILN (S.) the place where bricks 
are burnt, baked, or hardened by fire, to 
fit them for the uſe of building, &c. 


BRI DAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a bride 


or marriage, 

BRIDE (S.) a new-married woman. : 

BRIDEGROOM (S.) a new- married man ot 
the huſhand of the bride. 

BRIDGE (S.) a paſſage or place made or built 
of wood, ſtone, brick, &c. to paſs or g0 

over a river, eds valley, or any places 
otherwiſe unpaſſable. 

BRI'IDGEND (S.) a pretty large town in Gla- 
morganſhire, ſeated on the river Ognor, 
which parts it into two parts, which ate 
Joined by a large ſtone bridge; it hath 2 
good market weekly on Saturday, and 
135 computed, and 176 meaſured miks 
diſtant from London. 

BRI DGE- NORTH (S.) a large, ancient mar. 
ket and borough- town in Shrep/hire, partet 
by the river Severn into two parts, called — 
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large ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, which 
hath a gate, a gatehouſe, and ſome houſes on 
it. The ſituation is both pleaſant and health- 
ful for dwelling, and commodious for trade, 
by the navigableneſs of the Severn, which 
runs through it. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets 
well paved with pebbles: It is a very ancient 
corporation enjoying many great privileges, 
being free from paying pontage, toll and cuſ- 
tom, to any other towns, and receives from 
many. It is governed by two bailiffs, who 
are elected annually out of the 24 aldermen, 
together with a recorder, a town-clerk, and 
other inferior officers. The bailiffs, for the 
time being, are lords of the manor for the 
town and liberties. It ſends two members to 
parliament, who are choſe by the burgeſſes. 
Its market, which is very large, is weekly 
on Saturday, It hath four fairs annually, 
two whereof are very great and laſt three 
days each, to which perſons from all parts of 
the kingdom reſort to buy and ſell horſes, 
black cattle, ſheep, &c. and particularly large 
quantities of hops; almoſt all ſorts of ma- 
nufactures are carried on here. It has two 
large pariſh churches, but the ſettled income 
of the miniſters is but ſmall, the ancient 
revenues being wholly alienated by the ſta- 
tutes of diſſolution, Here is a free- ſchool for 
the burgeſſes ſons, which alſo ſends and main- 
tains 18 ſcholars at the univerſity of Oxford. 
It is diſtant from London 108 computed and 
= 13; meaſured miles. | 
BRI DCE- WATER (S.) a large populous town 
in Samer ſetſpire, on the river Parret, which 


trary hath a good bridge over it, conſiſting of. 
three large arches. It is well frequented both 
layey by traders and merchants, the river being ca- 


pable of bearing ſhips of 100 tons. It is go- 


verned by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 
two bailiffs, -24 comman-council men, and 
K. ether inferior officers. It ſends two meni- 
Dricks bers to parliament, hath a market weekly on 
e, 00 Thurſday and Saturday, and three fairs an- 


nually ; hath a very large, handſome church, 
and is diftant from London 116 computed, 
and 143 meaſured miles. 

PRT DLE (V.) to reſtrain, manage, or keep in 
good order ourſelves or others; to curb or 
keep in ſubjection. 

PRT DLE (S.) that part of a horſe's ſurniture 
that goes into his mouth and about his head, 
wherewith he is guided according to the will 
of the rider. 
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1 Gu RT DIINGrON or BURLINGTON (s.) a 
mor, pretty large town in the Eaſt Riding of York- 
ch n ire, about five furlongs in length, fituate 
wh a on a creek of the ſea, where is a very ſaſe 
an 


harbour for ſhips, and is uſed by the colliers. 
It.is a place of good trade, having a very 
commodious key for lading and unlading of 


t nw 8 and has a large market weekly on 
par 


led the 
upper 


| miks 


aturday, Two acts of parliament, one in 


K. Millian' s, and the other in K, George 18's 


: gpper and the lower, which are nnited by a | 


| N 
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time, have been paſſed for repairing the 
piers of this harbour, in order to render it 
{till more uſeful; it is diſtant from Londen 
161 computed, and 205 meaſured miles. 

BRI/DPORT (S.) in Dorſerſpire, at a little diſ- 
tance from the ſea- ſhore, is ſituate between 
two ſmall rivers. It is a borough and mar- 
ket- to vn, and has ſent two members to par- 
liament ſor near 500 years paſt. The mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday. The corporation 
15 governed by two hailiffs, a recorder, and 
certain capital burgeſſes. In K. Hey VIIIth's 
time they had an act of parliament in their 
favour, that none but this corporation ſhould 
make cables, &c. for ſhipping, for a certain 
time. Formerly it was a place of great trade, 
having the river navigable, and a haven and 

| Piers, for the advantage and ſafety of ſhips ; 
but by means of a great ſickneſs, the town 
being almoſt depopulated, the uſual care was 
diſcontinued, and the lands choaked up ths 
haven, and the piers fell to decay; and in 
the year 1722, an act paſſed for reſtoring and 
rebuilding the haven and piers of Bridport; 
but it is feared it will hardly ever be effected; 
it is diſtant from London 115 computed, and 
145 meaſured miles, 

BRIEF (S.) letters patents to impower ſufferers 
by fire, or any other publick calamity, to col - 
lect, receive, and appropriate to their own 
ule the charitable benevolence of tender- 
hearted people ; alſo the name of a meaſure 

of time in Mic, which is the longeſt ex- 
preſſed by a ſingle note. In Lav, it is any 
writ whereby ſomething is commanded to bs 
done, in order to execute juſtice, or perform 
the king's orders. In the church of Rome, 
apoſtolical Ei are the letters the pope diſ- 
patches to princes and other magiſtrates re- 

lating to publick affaiis; they are ſo called, 
becauſe they. are very ſhort, written on pa- 
per, without any preface or preamble, in 
which they are diſtinguiſhed irom bulls, which 
are ample, and always wrote on parchment z 

a brief is ſcaled with red wax, the ſeal of the 
fiſherman, or St, Peter in a boat, and always 
in the preſence of the pope 3 they are now 
fuller than formerly, and uſed for graces and 
diſpenſations, az well as buſineſs. 

BRIEF (A.) ſhort, in few words, &c. 

BRIVER (S.) a prickly plant or hedge, com- 
monly very fragrant or ſweet in ſmell, and 
bearing wiid roſes, | 

BRIGA'DE (.) a party of horſe or foot in an 

army, confiſting of 8, 10, or 12 ſquadrons 
of horſe, or 4, 5, or 6 battalions of foot, 
commanded by one general officer, called a 
brigadier; _ 

BRIGANTINE (S.) a ſmall, flat, open veſſel 
going both with fails and oars, either for 
fighting or giving chace. 

BRIGGS or GLA'MFORDBRIDGE (S.) in 
Lincolnſhire, which is but an indifferent 
W a good market weekly on Thurſ- 
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day; 122 computed, and 154 meafured miles 
from London, | : 

BRIGHT (A.) clear, light, ſhining ; alſo a 
man of learning and good natural parts, one 
very ready and quick in apprehenſion. 

BRILLANT (A.) glittering, ſparkling, bright, 
ſhining ; alſo a high-mettled, ſtately horſe. 

BRIM (S.) the edge, or utmoſt extent of any 
thing, as of a hat, cup, diſh, &c. 
BRTMMER (S.) a cup, glaſs, or pot filled 
exceeding full, or juſt ready to run over. 
BRIMMING (S.) the act of generation be- 
tween ſwine, 
BRI'MSTONE (S.) the mineral called ſulphur, 
which is one of the chymiſts univerſal prin- 
ciples of all bodies, 
BRYNDED or BRINDLED (A.) the being 
mixed or variegated with divers colours. 
BRINE (S.) the falt liquor or pickle that beef 
or pork is preſerved in; alſo the liquor that 
_ ſalt is made of, and generally any ſalt liquor 
whatever. | 
BRING (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to 
come to another perſon or place. 
BRINK (S.) the edge or fide of a river, &c. 
BRYNY or BRUNISH (A.) any liquor of a 
ſaltiſh taſle or nature. 
BRISK (A.) lively, gay, airy, (prightly, mer- 
ry, jovial, vigorous, active. 

BRVSKET (S.) that part of the breaſt that 
lies next the ribs, | 
BRYSTLE (S.) a ſtrong hair that is upon the 

back of a ſwine, particularly thoſe that ſtand, 
grow, or are upon the ridge of the chine, or 
back- bone. 4 
BRI'STLE (V. ) to ereft the hairs upright upon 
the back, like an enraged hog ; alſo to go up 
courageouſly to an enemy, to give him bat- 
tle, or revenge an affront. 
BRI'STLY (A.) any thing that is full of ſtrong 
prickly hairs or briſtles. 
BRISTOL (S.) the greateſt, richeſt, and beſt 
port of trade of any city in England, except 
London, ſituate partly. in Glouceflerſhire, and 
partly in Somer ſet ſpire; but doth really belong 
to neither, being a city which is a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, and having diſtinct magiſ- 
trates of its own : Standing upon a pretty 
high ground between the Avon and the Frome, 


and preſents the beholders with a beautiful 


ſnew of publick and private buildings. It is 
reckoned the third city in England. The ri- 
ver Avon runs through the middle of it, over 
Which there is a very good bridge, conſiſting 
f four large arches, upon which is built a 
fireet, with two rows of houſes on each fide, 
ere like London-Bridge: There is likewiſe a 
draw bridge over the river Frome, to let in 
ſhips, &c. The whole taken together is of 


a large extent, and circular form. Formerly, 
the whole was encompaſſed with a double 
wall, of which only ſome ruins now remain. 
It is a large, opulent corporation, that ſends 
two members to parliament ; and is governed 
by,a mayor, aicermen, two ſherifts, a re- 


BROCK (S.) in Hunting, is a badger, at 


BRO 
corder, &c. It is now encompaſſed with one 
wall, in which are ſix gates. Its ſtreets ate 
many, uniform, and well built, and ali ker 
very neat, and free from all ill ſcents; 99 
carts are permitted to come into the city, but 


all their goods, &c. are brought upon ſledges. 


The middle of the city is built cloſe, with 
ſhops fully ſtock' d with all forts of merchan. 
dize; but the other parts are more ſpacious, 
and fine houſes, particularly the ſquare about 
the key. It is well furniſhed with all ſorts 5 
proviſions, having a market weekly, both on 
Wedneiday and Saturday, and ſeveral yearly 
fairs, It has a very noble key along the river 
Frome ; and although the generality of thy 
inhabitants are ſaid to be of a ſordid, lo 
way of thinking, having little politeneſs, ye 
on College-Grees is a very handſome hui. 
ing, called the Aſſembly- Room, which iz 
thought will help to poliſh the gayer part a 
them. The ſmallneſs of the To/ſey or Chary: 
occaſioned them to procure an act cf parlia. 
ment in 1723, for building another, which, 
after ſeveral years delay and interruption, 
was at length finiſhed, and is very commodi. 
ous for the merchants, The manufacture < 
glaſs-bottles is fo great, as to employ 15 large 
' houſes in making them, which is occationed 
by the large export of wine, cyder, beer, &, 
and particularly the hot well-water of d., 
Vincent, which among other excellent qual. 
ties is found to be a ſpecifick for the diabetr, 
There are 19 churches in it, though but 1; 
pariſhes ; and beſides thoſe, there are a larg 
number of meeting-houſes for Quakers, Pap. 
tiſts, &c. It is 94 computed, and 115 mc 
ſured miles diſtant from London, 


BRI'TISH (A.) any thing belonging to tl 


people or iſland of Great Britain. 


BRI'TTLE (A.) eaſy to break, weak, fra!, 


crazy, or ſhort, that ſnaps or breaks without 
bending, or with very little trouble, 


BRVTTLENESS (S.) aptneſs to break, reads 


neſs to ſnap, crack, or burſt aſunder. 


BROACH (V.) to report, or ſpread news 


broad; to tap, or open a veſſel of liquor, f 
as it may run, or be drawn thereat. 


BROAD (A.) wide, much extended from fits 


to ſide. 


BRO/AD-SIDE (S.) a Sea Term, for the fit 


all the guns on one fide of a ſhip upon à 
enemy; alſo any home-thruſt or charge up- 
on a perſon, by way of accuſation or «pl 
In Printing, it is when one fide only is print 
ed, as in ſheet almanacks, &c. 


BROCA'DE (S.) a commodity wove with d. 


vers mixtures of colours, and gold and fie 
raiſed and enriched with flowers, and vari 
forts of figures : Formerly it was confined! 
what was made wholly of gold or filver, d 
of both mixed; but now it is applied to 
ſort of flower'd works. . 


ſometimes a buck or hart of two years 06 
BRO'COLT (S.) an Jralian plant of the coll 
flower kind, 35 BROG!] 
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BROGUE or BRO'/GGLE (v.) to fiſh ſor eels 
by making the water muddy or thick, 

BROGUE (S.) a wooden ſhoe ; allo the pecu- 
liar manner that foreigners diſcover them- 
ſelves by ſpeaking Engliſb, or any acquired 
tongue, after the manner of their own coun- 
try, either by accenting it like their own, or 
retaining their own idioms or phraſes, 

BROVDER (V.) to adorn cloth, filk, &c. by 
working with the needle, flowers, &c. the 
ſame with embroider. 

BROIL (V.) to roaſt meat upon the coals im- 
mediately, or mediately upon a gridiron laid 
upon the coals, . 

BROIL (S.) a quarrel, diſturbance, falling out 
or diforder, either by words or blows. 

BRO'KAGE or BRO'KERAGE (S.) the pay, 
reward, or allowance, that is given to a per- 
ſon that finds cuſtomers, and ſells them the 
goods of another perſon, whether a ſtranger 
or a native. 


{ BROKE (A.) daſh'd to pieces, ruin'd, un- 


done, &c. 
BROKER (S.) a name common to ſeveral 
ſorts of perſons, who do the buſineſs of other 
perſons; as, an Eæchange broker is one, whoſe 
particular buſineſs is to know the courſe of 
exchange between different cities and nations, 
for the uſe of ſuch perſons as want either to 
draw upon, or remit to them. Srock brokers 
are ſuch as buy and ſell for others, parts or 
ſhares in the joint ſtock of a corporation or 
publick company, as the Bank, Soutb- Sea, 
India, London- Aſſurance, York Buildings, &c. 
And Pazon- brokers are a ſet of men, who fur- 
niſh neceſſitous perſons with money, upon a 
pledge of goods, for the ſecurity of their 
principal, at ſuch extravagant intereſt as they 
think fit to demand, ſome after the rate of 
15, ſome 20, and ſome 30 per Cent. per Ann. 
and now cuſtom has ſtamped the name of 
brokers upon thoſe, who buy and ſell old 
houſhold goods. 
BRO'MLEY (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; this town 
is noted for having the biſhop of Rocheſter*s 
palace, and the college or hoſpital for 20 cler- 
| gymens windows, built by doctor Jobn War- 
ner, biſhop of Rocheſter, and endowed with 
50 J. per Ann. for a chaplain, and 200. per 
Ann. for each widow ; diſtant from London 
6 computed, and 9 meaſured miles, 
PROMLEY-PA/GGETS (S.) in Stefford/hire, 
formerly called Bromley- Abbots, at the diſſo- 
lution of the abbies, &c. was given to the 
lord Paget, to hold of the crown ; it is a 
pretty town, and has a good market week- 
ly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 101 com- 
puted, and 128 meaſured miles, ; 
DRO'MSGROVE (S.) in Worceſterſhire, is a 
large town, fix furlongs in length, has about 
400 houſes, and drives a conſiderable trade in 
clothing, is govern'd by a bailiff, recorder, al- 
dermen, and other officers, hath a good mar- 
kst weekly on Tueſday, for corn and country 


BROOM (S.) a fort of green heath, with 


B RO 
proviſions, and two fairs yearly ; diſtant from 
London $2 computed, and 93 meaſured miles. 

BRO'MYARD (S) in Herefordſhire, a ſmall 
town, lying in the mid-way between Here 
ford and Worceſter 3 the country all along is 
full of orchards, which renders it very plea- 
ſant travelling in the ſruit- ſeaſon; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday ; it is 96 computed, 
and 124 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 

BRO'NCHIA (S.) certain branches or hollow 
tubes belonging to the wind-pipe, that are 
diſperſecl thro' the lungs. | 

BRONCHO'TOMY (S.) the art of cutting 
into the.wind- pipe in a fleſhy or membranous 

part between the rings, to prevent ſuffocation 
cr choaking in a ſquinancy. | 

ERO'NCHUS (.) the middle or hollow part 
of the wind- pipe, compoſed of a great num- 
ber of griſtly rings, 

BRONTO/LOGY (S.) a deſcription or diſ- 
courſe of thunder, | 

BROOCH (S.) a golden. collar formerly worn 
upon the neck of ladies, &c. and with the 
Painters, it is a picture all in one colour. 

BROOD (S.) a parcel or company cf chickens 
hatched by, and following one hen; often 
applied fo women that have many children. 

BROOD (V.) to fit upon eggs, in order to 
hatch them, as a fowl does; alſo to fit in a 
poſture of Rudy or contrivance upon any 
ſubject. : 

BROOK (S.) a ſmall running water, or rivulet, 

BROOK (V.) to ſubmit to a thing patiently, 
to comply with hardſhips, or put up affronts. 


which is made an inſtrument to ſweep off or 
away any looſe matter from a floor, pave- 
ment, &c. theſe inſtruments are alſo made 
ſometimes with hair, or hogs briſtles, and 
ſometimes with other matter, as birch twigs, 
the refuſe of cane flags, &c. | 
BROO'MING or BREA'MING (S.) the burn- 
ing of the dirt or filth that a ſhip hath con- 
trated by a voyage, with broom, ſtraw, 
reeds, &c, when ſhe is on the careen. 
BROTH (S.) the liquor in which fleſh or pulſe 
is boiled. 
BRO'THEL (S.) a houſe of debauchery, where 
naughty women act unſeemlineſs, and other 
diſhoneſty. 
BROTHER (S.) the name of relation between 
two males derived from the ſame father and 
mother; ſometimes to thoſe that ſpring from 
the ſame father, and a different mother 3 
ſometimes from the ſame mother, and 2 
different father; ſometimes to the brothers of 
a wife or huſband ; the ancients applied this 
term indifferently to almoſt all who ſtood 
related in collateral lines, as uncles, ne- 
phews. couſins german, &c. it is alſo uſed 
by moſt companies and fraternities of men, 
eſpecially monks of the ſame convent ; in ge- 
neral, one of the {ame country, nation, and 
eſpecially the ſame religion, and univerfally 
for any man, as the deſcendant of Adam, 
H 2 + according 


BRU 
according to Chriſt's command; fometimes 
for any fimilitude of employ, whether good 
or bad. 

BRO'THER HOOD (S.) a company or ſociety 
of men of the ſame family, trade, or func- 
tion. | = 

BROW (S.) that part of the face that hangs 
over the eye, covered with a ridge of hair ; 
in imitation whereof the ſummit or top of 


a hill that hangs over, is alſo called the | 


_ brow of the hill. 

BRO'W-ANTLER (S.) the firſt ſtart of a 
deer. 

BRO W BEAT (V.) to difcountenance a per. 
ſon by angry or threatening looks; alſo to 
check, ſnub, or keep under. 

BROWN (A.) of a dark, duſty colour, ſun- 
burnt, &c. 

BROWN (S.) ſometimes is the ſur, or family 
name of a perſon, and ſometimes the name 
of a colour in painting, ſuch as umber, &c. 

FRO'WNISTS (S.) a ſect who followed the 
opinion of one Fobn Bren, a ſchoolmaſter 
in Szuthwark, who condemned all ceremonies 
and eccleſiaſtical diſtinctions: He ſeparated 
from the eſtabliſhed church here in Eng/and, 
and all the reformed thurches abroad, af- 
firming there was a mixture of corruption 
in all other communions, but their own. 

BROWSE or BRO'WSEWOOD (S.) the young 
tender ſprouts of trees that come out early 
in the ſpring. 

BROWSE (V.) to feed upon the young ſprouts 
or twigs of trees, ; 

BRUISE (S.) a hurt received from a blow or 
ſtroke with a ſtick, ſtone, &c. which does 
not cut the ſkin, nor cauſe the fleſh to bleed. 

BRUISE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or ſpoil a 
thing by a blow, ſqueeze or hard compreſſure. 

BRUIT (S.) a report, rumour, or common 
talk of a thing. c . 

BRU'/MA (S.) a falſe god of the Brachmanes, 

Who, according to their fables, produced as 
many worlds as he has conſiderable parts in 

his body, 
which is over heaven, was formed of his 
brains; the ſecond, of his eyes; the third, 
of his mouth; the fourth, of his left ear; 
the fifth, of the roof of his mouth, and 
tongue; the ſixth, of his heart; the ſeventh, 
of his belly ; the eighth, of his privy parts ; 
the ninth, of the left thigh z the tenth, of 
his knees; the eleventh, of his heel; the 

_ twelfth, of the toes of his right foot; the 
thirteenth, of the ſole of his leſt foot ; and 
the fourteenth, of the air which invironed 
him. In ſome of the figures of this idol, 
the firſt world is marked on the top of his 
head; the ſecond, upon his right eye; the 
third, upon his mouth ; the fourth, upon 
his left eye; the fifth, upon his throat; the 
fAixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth, as before 
ſaid ; the tenth, upon his right thigh ; the 
eleventh, upon his right foot; the twelfth, 
upen his leſt foot ; the thiitecnth, upon the 


They ſay, that the firſt world, 


p 
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ſole of the left foot ; and the fourteenth: 
upon an oval, which repreſents the 25 
wherewith he is invironed. They would 
make people believe, that there is a relation 
between theſe worlds, and the parts from 
which they ſuppoſe them to ſpring ; that 
each man has different qualities, conformah! 
to the world which has produced him. That 
from the firſt world came the wiſe men, the 
learned and fine wits; from the ſecong 
prudent men ; from the third, the eloquent; 
from the fourth, crafty and ſubtle ; from th 

fifth, gluttons ; from the fixth, liberal; from 
the ſeventh, cowards ; from the eighth lal. 
civious ; from the ninth, tradeſmen and lz. 
bourers ; from the tenth, gardeners ; from 
the eleventh, handicraft tradeſmen ; from 
the twelfth, murderers and thieves; from 
the thirteenth, the violent oppreffors of the 
poor; from the foutteenth, thoſe who hay, 
the gift of doing all things well, 

BRU'MAL (A.) of or belonging to the win. 
ter, or cold time of the year. 

BRUMA'LIA (S.) a feaſt of Bacchus, celebta. 
ted among the ancient Romans twice a yex, 
viz, in November and February. | 

BRUNT'. (S.) onſet, attack, affault ; alſo ay 
difficulty or croſs accident. 

BRUSH (S.) an inſtrument made of briſtly 
or hair, to clean cloaths, &c. with; all 
to paint with, 

BRUSH (V.) to clean or ſweep off the duſt a 

dirt from cloaths, &c. alſo a canting tem 
for one who goes off privately, or runs aw 
from his creditors, or with ſtolen goods. 

BRU'SHER (S.) a glaſs filled to the utmaſt 
or brim ; alſo one that gets or ſteals awy 
privately. 

BRU/SH-WOOD (S.) ſmall ticks or branche 
cut off for firing. ] 

BRU'/STLE (V.) to ſwagger, hector, or ws 
pour, to go up to a perſon, as if ready to 
devour him, to make a noiſe or ruftlry 
like armour or garments made of tiff a 
thick filk, &c, | 

BRU'TAL or BRU'TISH (A.) without at 
ſigns of rationality, ſenfe, or humanity ; tht 
doing things wildly, and like enraged beaſls, 

BRUTE (S.) any kind of beaſt or animal thi 
ſeems to act without reaſon, 

BUB (S.) a cant or merry word for any fo 
of drinkable liquor. 

BUBBLE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or & 
ceive, under a ſpecious pretence of (clit 
good bargains, 

BU'BBLE (S.) a bladder that ſwims upon th 
water; alſo an ignorant perſon that is eabi 
impoſed upon, and cheated ; alſo any prop 
ſal in trade that pretends to great advantage 
and large profits, to ariſe from whimſical ut 
dertakings, many of which were on foot i 
the year 1720, which is from thence call! 
the year of bubbles, In Phyficks, the lit 
round drops of any fluid filled with air, 


BU'/BLING (S,) a boiling er rifing gent! 


G 
5 lk 


BUC 
like water through the pavement from a hro- 
ken pipe, &c. allo the act of cheating or im- 
poſing upon a perſon, &c. ; 
BU/BO (S.) a boil, blotch, fore, or impoſtume, 


y ariſing in the glandulous or kernelly parts of 
Ne the body, as the groin, arm-pits, &c. there 
are various ſorts of them, ariſing from vari- 
* ous cauſes; ſometimes they are called mild | 
i or benign, arifing from the overflowing of the 
= blood in the glands, mixing with ſome pec- 
85 cant and malignant humour, ariſing from a 
1 fever, commonly peſtilential; and ſometimes 


from venereal embraces, and are the fore- 
runners of the diſtemper called the pox, 

BUCANVERS, BUCANEE RS or BOUCA- 
NEE'RS (S.) the name of certain ſavages in 
the Veſt-Indies, who prepare their meat upon 
a grate or hurdle made of bra ſil wood, placed 
in the ſmoak, at a good height from the fire, 


Mi called beucan ; the meat thus prepared, is ſaid 
þ to have an exceeding plcaſant ſmell, fine 
bt taſte, and the vermil colour of a roſe, and 


that it is a great reſtorative to ſick people; 
the Caribbee Indians uſed to cut their priſoners 
in pieces, and dreſs them after this manner, 
from whence, thoſe who go a pirating in 
thoſe parts, are called Bucareers, from the 
= ſrequent cruelties they committed, 

== BUCE'PHALUS (S.) the name of a famous 
= horſe that Alexander the Great uſed to ride 
on. The word ſignifies a bullock's head, 
taken from the marks that the Greets uſed 
= to mark their horſes with, 

Bock (S.) a male deer, rabbet, hare, goat, 
= &c. alſo lye, made of aſhes to whiten cloth, 
BUCK (V.) to put linen into a cauldron or 


anche great tub of hot lye, made with wood - aſhes, 
* c. in order to whiten it, and take out 
300 U ſtains, &c. | 

"file BUCKENHAM NEW or BU'CKNAM (S.) 
as l in Norfolk, a town which has a good market 


ſtanding water near it ; it is diſtant from Len- 
dn 79 computed, and go meaſured miles. 

SBU'CKET (S.) a ſmall portable veſſel to hold 
water, oiten made of leather, for its light- 
nels and eaſy uſe, in caſes of fire; alſo the 
| veſſel that is let down into a well or the fides 
of ſhips, to fetch up water, | 

PUCKINGHAM (S.) the chief town of Puck- 
ingbamfhire, ſituated in a low ground, and 
ſurrounded on all fides, but the north, by the 
Ouſe, upon which are ſeveral mills erected, 
for the making of paper, The caſtie was 
built on a great mount, in the middle of it, 
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A and divides it into tw 2. th h. 
vantage | O parts, v/z, the north, 
"ical where the town-hall ſtands, and th: weſt, 
n foot i where the church ſtands. The buildings are 
ice call dd, and the caſtle ruinous. There are three 
the l ſtone bridges over the river: The county 
Saget goal and court are kept here, and ſometimes 


the aſſizes. It is 44 computed, and 60 
meaſured miles diſtant from London; has a 
market weekly on Saturdays, and three fairs 
wnually, King Cbaries II. granted them 


ntly 
0 "ik 


weekly on Saturday, and a large meer or | 


BUD 


a new charter, by which they were governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, &c. but upon the re- 
ſtoration of the old charters, they returned 
to their former method of a bail, capital 


ſend two members to parliament. 

BU'/CKINGHAMSHIRE (S.) is but of ſmall 
extent, being but 39 miles long, and 18 
broad, and conſequently about 138 in cir- 
cumference, It is divided into eight hun- 
dreds; it is ſituated in the midſt of Fngland, 
and contains 185 pariſhes, of which ſeven 
are boroughs. It ſends 14 members to par- 
liament, has 11 market-towns, 15 parks, 
about 13,400 houſes, and 111,400 ſouls, 
It is watered by the rivers Coln in the eaſt, 
Wickham and Amerſham on the ſouth-eaſt, 
the Thames on the ſouth, and the Iſa and 
Ouſe on the north; the air is generally good, 

1 eſpecially on the Cbiltern hills; the (oil is 
moſt marle or chalk. It is famous for corn 
and cattle, and the Vale of Ayleſbury is ſo fat- 
tening to ſheep, that it 15 common to ſell a 
ram for upwards of 10/7. for breeding. Its 
chief manuſactures are paper and bone-lace, 
both of which are hrought to ſo great perſec- 
tion by the care and induſtry of the manufac- 
turers, as to vie with the beft made abroad. 

BU'CKLE (S.) an inftrument made of divers 
forts of metal, uſed to faſten the harneſs of 
a horſe, mens ſhoes, &c. in ſuch faſhions 

and forms, as beſt pleaſes the artificer or 
cuſtomer, 

BU'CKLE (V.) to faſten with thongs and 
buckles ; alſo to comply with, yield or con- 
deſcend to a thing; alſo to curl up hair, as 
the perriwig-makers do. 

BU/CKLER (S.) a ſcreen, or defenſive ar- 
mour for the body, againit the blows of an 
enemy. 

BU'CKRAM (S.) linen cloth ſtiffned, for the 
uſe of taylors, upholders, ſtay- makers, and 
other workers with the needle. 

BU*CKESOM (A.) wanton, briſk, merry, ſor- 
ward to, or defirous of amours, &c. 

BUCO'LICKS (S.) paſtoral poetry, viz. ſuch 
as have country affairs tor their ſuhjects, 


herds, ; 
BUD (S.) a young ſprout, before it blooms 
or bloſſoms. 
BUD (v.) to put or ſhoot forth ſprouts ; alſo 
to graft or jnoculate, 

-BU'DDESDALE or BO'TESDALE (S.) a ſmall 
town in Saule, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday, 72 computed, and 81 meaſured 
miles from London. 

BU DDLE (S.) a place where Miners waſh their 
ore, to make it fit for the furnace. 

BU!DLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Devenſbire, 
whoſe market was formerly kept on Sunday, 
which occaſioning much irregularity, it was 
altered to Monday. 

BUDGE (S.) the fur of a lamb when drefs'd ; 
from whence a company of poor od men, 

| 3 n 
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burgeſT2s, &c: and by a late preſcription they | 


eſpecially the bufinefs and diverſions of thep-. 
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who wait upon the lord mayor of the city of 
London at the ſhew, or day of his publick 
entering upon his office, are called dg? ba- 
chelors, from being cloathed in long gowns 
lined with lambs fur, 

BUDGET (S.) a bundle, parcel, or quantity 
of goods put together in a bag, ſack, or 
other convenience, 

BUFF (S.) a thick leather, tanned after a par- 
ticular manner, uſed upon ſeveral military oc- 
caGons; the true fort comes from Turkey N 
and is made of the ſkin of a buffalo; it is 
alſo imitated by dreiling the ſkins of elks, 
oxen, &c. the ſame way. 

To fiend BUFF (V.) to ſand ſtoutly to a thing, 
to be reſolute and unmoved, though the dan- 
ger be great; alſo applied in a familiar way, 
to an acquaintance or intimate, as, {ow do 
you dr, my Buff. 

BU'FFET or BU'FET (S.) a handſome open 
cup-board, or repoſitory for plate, glaſſes, 
china, &c. which are put there either for or- 
nament or convenience cf ſerving the table. 

BU'FFET (V.) to ſlap, beat, or worry a per- 
ſon ; to vex, purſue, or torment. 

BUFFOO'N (S.) a jack. pudding, or merry- 
andrew, any perſon that endeavours to excite 
laughter in others, by drolling, mimicking, 

or other trifling behaviour. 

BUFFOO!NERY (S.) trifling, jeſting, mi- 

micking, ſooliſh drolling, &c. 

BUG (S.) a large, broad, flat louſe, that breeds 
much in and about people 8 walls, beds and 
bedding. 

BU'GBEAR (S.) any thing that is made uſe of 
to frighten perſons with, eſpecially children. 

BU'/GGER (V.) to copulate or generate be- 
tween the human and beſtial ſpecies z alſo in 
an unnatural way between the human ſpecies 
only ; alſo to play the cheat in play, as be- 
tween boys at taw, &c. 

BVU'GLE (S.) a long, thin, ſlender glaſs head; 
alſo a hunting horn. 

BUILp (v.) to ereR, raiſe, or compleat houſes, 
churches, palaces, &c. and ſometimes applied 
to the making an obſcure family, place, or 
kingdom, well known, or famous. 

BUILT (S.) in Brecknockſhire, Sout b-Wales, 
pleaſantly ſeated among woods on the river 
Wye, is a pretty, though ſmall town, which 
Has a conſiderable trade in ſtockings, and hath 
weekly two very good markets, vi. on Mon- 
day for cattle, and Saturday for proviſions ; 
dĩſtant from London 125 nt hen and 157 
meaſured miles. 


BULB (S.) in Botany, an oblong root, pretty 


near round, compoſed of ſeveral ſkins or 
coats, laid one over another, from the lower 
part whereof iſſues a great number of ſmall 
fibres ; the roots of the common onion, the 
daffodil and the hyacinth are of this ſort : 
This name is alſo given to tuberoſe roots 
compoſed of a ſolid, continued ſubſtance, 
that have not coats or ſxins that peel or ſepa- 


rate from one another, as the roots of ſaffron 


and colchiqus, &%z 


-- 


BUM 


BULBA'CEOUS (A.) plants that have man 


bulbous, or little round heads in the root, 


| BU'LGED (A.) a ſhip is ſaid to be fo, when 


ſhe has ſtruck or heat off ſome of her tim. 
bers againſt a rock, anchor, &c. and ſprings 
a leak, 
BULK (S.) the largeneſs or ſize of a thing; 
the hold of a ſhip ; ſo breaking balk, is tg 
take out part of a ſhip's cargo; alſo the 5 
chief or principal part of a man's eſtate, is 
called the bulk of it. | 
BU'/LEISHNESS or BU'LKINESS (S.) = 
neſs, bigneſs, greatneſs, &c, 
BU'LKY (A.) large, big, great, &c. - | 
BULL (S.) a publick writing diſpatched from 
the Roman chancery, ſealed with lead ; and 
is the ſame with the edicts, letters-patents, 
and proviſions of ſecular princes ; if they 
are letters of grace and favour, the lead i; 
hung on filk threads; if they be of juſtice 
and executory, the lead is hung by a hempen 
cord; alſo the name of a creature that jz 
frequently gelt to make good beef, and then 
is called an ox. 
BU'LL-BEGCAR (S.) any thing to frighten 
e or children with, that has no real 
cin 
BU'LLET (S.) a ball of lead, iron, &c. ci 
various ſizes, and commonly uſed in War, 
to be diſcharged from cannon, muſkets, &c, 
or in Hunting, to kill deer, &c. 
BU/LLINGBROOE or BO'LINGBROKE (8) 
in Lincolnſhire, diſtant from London 100 com. 
puted, and 122 meaſured miles ; its market 7 
is weekly on Tueſday. 
BU'LLION (S.) gold or ſilver in the maſs, in. 
got, &Cc, 
BU'LLOCE (S.) an ox, or r gelt bull, 
BULLY (S.) a fellow that attends ſtrumpets 
or whores, to protect them in their night. 
rambles and revels, and that is to pretend 
himſelf the huſband of any of them, in or- 
cer to extort money out of any perton that 
is caught in their ſnares ; alſo one that hec- 
tors or vapours much, and pretends to be: 
great champion upon all occaſions, 
BULWARK (S.) a place of defence, a bi 
ſtion, rampart, or fort. 
BUM (8. ) the hinder or fleſhy part of the boch, 
that people fit on, called alſo the buttocts. 
BUMBASFN (S.) a particular fort of fiui, 
wove or made of ſilk and cotton. 

BUMBA'ST (S.) ranting, kigh-flown ſpeecl, 
or writing, aft unintelligible way of exprel. 
ſion, a mere Jargon of words, Without 
meaning, &. 

BU/MBLE (S.) any thing on a heap, or in! 
diſorder. 

BUMP (S.) a riſing or ſwelling beyond the le 
vel, or common ſurface of a thing; andil 

| animals, generally occaſioned by a ſudcel 
blow, or ſettling of humours in a particu 
place, 

BU'MPKIN (S.) a country, clownifh, u. 


mannerly fellow, one undiſciplined and un 
J cultivated by learning. BUC 
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BUNCH (S.) a cluſter or collection of many 
things, as it were, upon one common ſtalk, 
as grapes, currants, keys upon a ring, &c. 

alſo a knob or bump; alſo a diſeaſe in horſes, 
that occaſions warts or knobs to grow in 
their fleſh, from eating foul diet, is called 
the bunches, N 

BUNDLE (S.) a parcel of goods, er collection 
of things wrapped or hound up together, 

BUNG (S.) the cork or other ſtopple that is 
put into a caſk, to prevent the air's getting 

to the liquor, or the liquor's running out. 

BUNG (V.) to cloſe or ſtop up, to make a 
caſk tight, & ce | 

BUNGAY or BU!NGEY (S.) a large town in 
Syfolt, and much reſorted to by the people 
of Norfolk, ſituated upon the river Waweney, 
which makes its market, which is weekly 
on Thurſday, very conſiderable. It has two 
churches, and a grammar-ſchoo}, with 10 
ſcholarſhips for Emanuel- College in Cambridge ; 
diſtant from London 85 computed, and 101 
meaſured miles. 

BU'NGLE (V.) to do a thing illy, awkward- 
ly, or the wrong way; to cobble, batch, or 
ſpoil it. | : 125 

BUNGLER (S.) an awkward, bad, or un- 
ſilſul workman. f 


BUNN (S.) a common fort of cake, made of 


flour, eggs, ſugar, &c. 
BUNT (S.) the middle part of the ſail of a 
ſhip, which catches and keeps the wind. 


BU NTER (S.) one who goes about the ſtreets 


to gather rags, bones, &c. 

BUNTINGFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Hert- 
fordſpire, that has a weekly market on Mon- 
day ; diſtant from London 23 computed, and 
31 meaſured miles, 

BUOY (S.) a piece of wood, cork, or an 
empty caſk, fo faſtened, as to ſwim or float 
over the anchor of a ſhip, to ſhew readily 
where it is, and to give notice to fhips, to 
avoid running upon the flukes. They are 
uſed alſo as marks to avoid ſhoals, ſands, 
and other inconveniencies at ſea. 


BUOY (V.) to encourage or ſupport a perſon 


in his detigns or deſires; to aſſiſt, promote, 
or keep from ſinking, | 

BU'RDEN or BU'RTHEN (S.) a load or 
weight, ſuppoſed to be as much as a man, 
horſe, &c, can carry; alſo any troubleſome 
affair or difficulty in life, as, too great a 
charge for a man's income, &c. ſornetimes 


it is uſed for the theme or ſubject upon 


which a perſon writes, or the chorus of a 
ſong, In Trade, 180 pounds weight cf 
Reel is called a burden. 

BU'RFORD (S.) in Oxfordſhire, anciently en- 
joyed many privileges, but all of them were 
loſt in Q E/zab-th's reign, by the over. ruling 
power of Sir Lawrence Tarfeld, then lord 


chief baron of the Eæcbeguer, though it ſtill 
retains the face of a corporation, having a 


common ſeal, and being governed by two 
bellt and ober inferior officers, The mar- 


BUR 

ket is weekly on Saturday, and much noted 
for ſaddles, Near this town are the Downs, 
called Burford, rauch frequented by thoſe who 
celight in horſe-races, there being many 
here, which brings a conſiderable advantage 
to the town, which is diſtant 61 computed, 

and 85 meaſured miles from London. 
BURG (S.) anciently meant a city, town, or 
caſtle upon a hill or mountain, it being the 
- cuſtom to build them there, in order to diſ- 
cover an enemy before he came upon them; 
but ſuture time finding the inconvenience of 
ſuch a ſituation, for want of water and other 
neceſſaries, removed themſelves into the plain 
or valley below, of which Saliſbury, formerly 

called Saleſburg, is a famous inſtance. 


BAG ESS (S.) an (inhabitant of a burgh or 


borouzh 5 alio the repreſentative in parlia- 
ment of a borough, 

BURCH or BO'ROUGH (S.) formerly a 
walled or incloſed town, and now a large 
village or commonalty. 

BURGH (S.) in Lincolrſbire, a very ſmall 
town, whoſe market is but inconſiderable, 
though kept weekly on Thurſday ; 104 com- 
puted, and 127 meaſured mites from London, 

BURGH under Stanmore, or MA'RKET< 
BROUGH (S.) in Vrſimorelard: This town, 
though but ſmall, is divided into two parts, 
1%, the Upper or Church-Bravgh, upon ac- 
count of the church ſtanding, wiuch has alſo 
a fine caſtle in it, lately rebuilt by the coun- 
teſs of Pembroke, The Lower Brough, called 
alſo Market Broygh, from its havirg the mar- 
ket in it, which is held weekly on Thurſday, 
and is pretty conſiderable ; diſtant from Zone 
don 191 computed, and 255 meaſured miles, 

BU'RGLAR (S.) a houſe-breaker or thief, that 
gets into houſes in the night-time, or other- 
wile, by violently breaking up ſome window, 
door, &c. f . i : 

BU'RGLARY (S.) the crime or ſact of hzeak- 
ing open a perſon's houte, flop, &c. in an 
illegal way. 

BU/RGMASTER or BURGOMASTER (S.) 
a chief or governing magiſtrate of the towns 
in Germany, and the Lov Countrics, 


BU'RGMOTE (S.) the cvurt of a borough or 


CITY, 

BU'RIAL (S.) the ſolemnity of a funeral, or 
the interment of a deceaſed perſon. 

BURLE'SK or BURLE-SQU® (S.) the ridicu- 
ling or lampooning a perten or fubject; and 
this is ſometimes praiſe worthy, and ſome- 
times condemnable, according as it is appli- 
ed; commendable, when by an artſul and 
witty expoling fraud, ypocriſy, &c. it en- 
deavours to reſorm the v.ces and vanities of 
the age, or private perſons; and hurtful, 
when by ingenious turns of wit, ſerious and 
relgious matters are treated in a ludicrous 
and unſeemly manner. 

EURLY (A.) fat, large, big, gross, heavy 3 
alſo comcly and handſome. 

BURN (V.) to deſtroy, alter, or conſume by 

. H 4 fire 
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BUR 
fre; alſo to mark a perſon with an iron, 


by way of puniſhment; or to mark cattle 
to know them from others, that graze upon 


the ſame common. ys 


BURN (S.) a hurt received by fire, oceaſion- 
ing bliſters and tormenting fores, and which 
frequently leaves very viſible marks of its 
fury, by large eſcars; and formerly it alſo 
meant a river, brook, or fountain of water, 
from whence thoſe places that were built 

near them, often took their name, as Burn- 

Sam, Ee. . 

BU'RNHAM or BURNHAM MARKET (S.) 
in Norfolk, its market is weekly on Satur- 
day; diſtant from London 90 computed, and 

128 meaſured miles. 

BU'/RNING (A.) violent, hot, inflamed, or 
waſting by fire, as coals, wood, &c, and 
perſons in a raging fever; alſo the act of 
deſtroying, or marking with fire. 

BU'RNING-GLASS (S.) a piece of glaſs or 

metal ſo ground, as to collect the ſeveral 
rays of the ſun, that fall upon it, into one 
point, and thereby render the heat ſo in- 

tenſe, as to burn whatever lies in its way, 
or ſphere of activity. ; 

BU*RNISH (V.) to ſmooth; poliſh, or brigh- 
ten metal, by filing, ſcouring, or any other' 
method that artificers uſe to accompliſh their 
deſign. 

BU'RNISHER (S.) one who ſmooths or 
brightens metal; alſo a particular ſort of 
inſtrument or ſmoothing tool, uſed by en- 
gravers and other workmen, to take out 
ſcratches, & c. 

BU'RNTWOOD (S.) in Efex, 15 computed, 
and 17 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 
ſituate on an hill, in the high road, is well 
inhabited, and has a good market weekly 
on Thurſday. 7— 25 

BURR (S.) the round knob or horn next a 

dieer's head; alſo the knobs that are cut 
from off calves ears; alſo any roughneſs 
upon the ſurface of a piece of metal, occa- 
fioned by cutting it with a graver, &c. 

BU'RROW (V.) to dig or make a hole in the 
ground, to hide or conceal one's ſelf, as 
rabbets do in a warren. | 

BURSE (S.) a place for merchants to meet in, 

and negotiate their affairs publickly, with'us 
called the Exchanze. 

BURST (V.) to fly or break aſunder by ſome 

ſudden accident, as the fermentation of li- 
quor, the diſcharge of gun- powder, &c. 

BU'RSTENNESS (S,) a diſorder in the body, 
called by the phyſicians a hernies, occaſioned 
by over-ſtraining, &c. and is ſometimes not 

only very troubleſome, but alſo very fatal 
to the party aggrieved, 

BU'RTHENSOMNESS (S.) difficulty, trou- 
bleſomneſs, hard to be born or undergone. 

BURTON (S.) in Veſimoreland, ſituate on the 
utmoſt ſouthern point of this county, which 
borders upon Lancaſhire: Its market is 


weekly on Thurſday 3 195 computed, and 


* 
E 


e 
244 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

BURTON or BURTON-STA'THER (S.) in 
Lincolnſhire, which, by its convenient ſitua. 
tion for trade on the eaſtern bank of the 
Trent, begins to increaſe ſo much, as to pre- 
judice Hull, Sc. It has a good market 
weekly on Monday, and is 127 computed, 
and 150 meaſured miles diſtant ſrom London. 

BU'RTON-UPON-TRENT (S.) in Sraford- 
ſhire, particularly famous ſor its fine bridge 
over the Trent, being built of ſquared tree. 
ſtone, with 34 arches, and is 515 yards 
long. The clothing trade is here very con- 
ſiderable; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; and is diſtant from London 96 compu. 
ted, and 123 meaſured miles. 7 

BUR (V.) to interr or lay in the ground a 
dead body, to perform -ſuneral rites ; alſo 
to put up or forgive affronts. 

BU'/RY (S.) a town or dwelling-place, as St. 
Edmund s Bury; alſo a termination put to 
the names of ſeveral places, as Aldermanbury, 

_ Bucklerſbury, &c. e 

BU'RY St. Edmund's (S.) in Szffolt, was al- 
moſt conſum'd by fire in 1608, but at pre. 
ſent is a handſome- built town, ſituated on a 
riſing ground, which overlooks an open fine 
country, and being in a very healthy air, it 

it much reſorted to by the gentry : It is go- 
verned by an alderman, recorder, common- 
council, &c. and ſends two burgeſſes to par- 
liament : The moſt remarkable buildings are 
the lord Harvey's, now earl of Briſtol's houſe, 
the carl of Oxford's, the grammar-ſchool, a 
ſpacious market. hill, on which the fairs are 
kept, a fine fairſted and corn croſs, and two 
very large churches ; there are many good 
inns, and a very great market weekly on 
Wedneſday, for all ſorts of proviſions, and 
three fairs annually, the greateſt of which 
begins on St. Matthew's day, which laſts a 
fortnight, during which time the company 
is more remarkable than the commodities ; 
this fair is kept on Angel- Hill, which is a 
large, ſpacious plain, encompaſſed with the 
beſt gentlemens houſes, before which are 
erected tents and booths for the traders ; all 
the neighbouring nobility and gentry come 
to it every afternoon, where they raffle till 

evening, and then go to the play, after 
which an aſſembly is uſually held in ſome 
gentleman's houſe; it is diſtant from Londen 
64 computed, and 75 meaſured miles. 

BUSH (S.) any ſort of ſhrub or low tree, as 
currant buſhes, Sc. alſo the enſign of a ta- 
vern ; alſo the tail of a fox, or a ſhort thick 
head of hair. 

BU/SHEL (S.) a meaſure of capacity for dry 
goods, ſuch as coals, ſalt, corn, &c. its 
quantity is four pecks or eight gallons, or 
the eighth part of a quarter of corn, &c. 

BU'/SINESS S.) work, employment, any 
thing that is the calling or occupation of 2 
perſon. 


| RUSK (S.) an inftrument uſed by m_—_ 
let 


wo 


POL 
keep the bottom of their ſtomachers from 
bending upwards. 

BU SKIN (S.) a ſort of ſtocking or boot uſed 
by the ancients, covering the foot and mid - 
jeg, and tied or faſtened below the knee, 
very rich and fine, now uſed principally by 
the actors of tragedy upon the ſtage ; they 
are ſometimes uſed by maidens to raiſe their 
ſtature, and by travellers and hunters, as a 
| defence againſt the dirt, &c. The clafficks 
W fometimes by that name mean tragedy itſelf, 

USS (S.) a Dutch boat, or ſmall ſhip uſed in 
we herring fiſhery 3 alſo the vulgar word 
for a ſalute or kiſs. ; 

2USS (V.) to ſalute or kiſs a perſon's lips or 
W cheek, &c. : ; 

UST or BU!STO (S.) in Sculpture, is the 
W figure or portrait of a perſon ; in Relievo, 

W expreſſing the head, ſhoulders and ſtomach, 
| the arms being lopp'd off, generally placed 
upon a pedeſtal or conſole ; the Tralians uſe 
this word for the trunk of a human body, 
ſrom the neck to the hips ; with the Anci- 
ents, it meant a pyramid or pile of wood on 
which they put the bodies of the dead, that 
they burnt. 1 a 
EÞUSTLE (S.) a noiſe, elamour, or great ſtir 
a 2bout a thing. 
oss (v.) to be ſeriouſly and conſtantly em- 


N ployed about any thing. b . 
r. MEBU'SY (A.) employed, not at leiſure, having 
re WAS much to do. | 


. ur (part.) moreover, beſides, except. 


; muſket, &c. alſo a mark to aim or ſhoot at; 
| alſo a veſſel of capacity for dry and liquid 


od = goods, as currants, wine, beer, &c. : 

on gor (v.) to puſh or thruſt at or againſt with 
ind W the horns, as bulls, goats, rams, &c. do. 
ich BUTCHER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs or trade 


it is to kill and ſell ſuch cattle as are fit to 
eat, 


creature or perſon ; alſo to buy and ſell 
the mutton, beef, yeal, or lamb; other fleſh, 
are ſuch as deer, fowls, hares, &c. are not 
all eſteemed butchers meat. | 


BU'TCHERY (S.) a great ſlaughter; alſo cru- 
elty of any kind js ſometimes ſo called. 
BUTLER (S.) an officer whoſe principal buſi- 


look after the wine, plate, &c. 
BU'TLERSHIP (S.) the office, duty or power 

of a butler. 

UT TENS or BU'T TONS (S.) the knobs or 

burrs of a deer's head, ſometimes called 

ſeals; alſo the inſtruments that men gene- 


dry rally faſten their clothes to their bodies with. 
its DT TER (S.) a food made of the cream of 
5, or milk churned; in chymiftry, a mixture of 
c. the acid ſpirits of ſublimate corroſive, with 
any the regulus of antimony, is called the butter 
of 2 of antimony ; alſo a compound of one fourth 
part of tin reduced to powder, and three 
-0, to WR fourths of ſublimate corroſive, is called bycter 
keen 
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or (s.) the thick or lower end of a tree, 


orcHER (V.) to kill, ſlay, or murder any] 


neſs, in princes and great mens houſes, is to 


C 
of tin, which has the property of ſending 
forth continual fumes. 
BU'TTER-TEETH (S.) the broad, flat, fore 
teeth of any perſon. | 
BU'TTERY (S.) a cup-board, pantry, or 
larder, where victuals are put. 
BU'TTOCK (S.) the broad, thick, fleſhy, 
hinder part adjoining to the hip. 
BU'TTRESS (S.) an arch, or ftrait wall, 


erected to ſupport the ſides of a larger wall 
or building, 


BU'XOM (A.) wanton, amorous, briſk, airy, . 


full of play. 
BUY (V.) to exchange one thing for another; 


but now principally meant of purchaſing a 
. thing with money. 


BUZZ (V.) to hum, or make a noiſe like 2 


bee, to whiſper continually or frequently the 
ſame thing ina perſon's ear, to ſolicit or in- 
culcate one thing often over, 

BU'ZZARD (S.) a large bird of the hawk or 
kite kind ; alſo an ignorant, ſtupid, ſenſeleſs 
fellow. EY 

BY (Part.) near to, or beſide, with which, 
whilſt ; alſo privately or obſcure. * 

BV“. BLOW (S.) a baſtard, or illegitimate child 3 
alſo a good or ill chance that happens to a 
perſon privately, 


'BY-E/NDS (S.) ſelfiſh views, deſigns, or pur- 


poſes. 

BY'LANDER (S.) a ſmall, ſwiſt- ſailing veſ- 
ſel, uſed for the ready exporting merchan- 
dizes to ſmall diſtances. | 

BY-LA'WS (S.) orders made in court leets, 
court barons, &c. by common conſent, for 
the good or benefit of thoſe that preſcribe 
them, and which extend farther than the 
publick or common law binds ; alſo the pri- 
vate orders of courts of aſſiſtants of compa- 
nies and corporate bodies, 


C. 


Is the third letter in the Exgliſp alphabet, 
$ and when wrote before the vowels' a, o, 
, it ſounds like k, before e and i, like s; a 
k is generally wrote aſter it, when a vowel 
comes before it in the ſame ſyllable, as in 
#bick, brick, flick, Sc. The ancients uſed it 
for contracting names, as C. for Caius, Cæ- 
far, &c, and to this day it is fo uſed by us 
oftentimes as C. for Charles, &c. Alſo in 
numera! expreſſions it ſtands for 100, CC 
for 200, &c. It was ſometimes uſed as a 


mark of condemnation, as A, was for abſo- 


lution : Metellus ſays the Indians marked the 
forehead and arms of thoſe of the blood 
royal, that turned Chriſtians, with a C. The 
old grammarians were inclined to throw 
away q, and uſe c and inſtead thereof; on 
the ' contrary, the French ſubſtitute g and « 


in the room of c, as in arithmetich, they 


write grit merigut cas 
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CAB (S.) a meaſure among the Hebrews, con- which parts where the horns take their rite 


taining three pints 3- of our wine meaſure, is called the cabbage of a deer's head; it. C. 
and two pints 2 of our corn meaſure. alſo a cant word to expreſs any thing thati 
CA'BAL or CA/BALA (S.) this word is vſed  Pilfered privately, as pieces of cloth or (i; 

in various ſenſes : The Hebrew cabala ſigni- retained by taylors, mantua-makers, 0 8 
5 . nes tradition, and the rabbins, who are called others, that kcep the remainders of an 
cabaliſts, ſtudy principally the combination | commodity that is left after finiſhing the ga. 

of particular words, letters, and numbers, ment or other work. 

and by this means pretend to diſcover what CA'BBIN (S.) a general name for any fm! 

is to come, and to ſee clearly into the ſenſe hut or room, but particularly appropriate 

of many difficult paſſages in ſcripture : This | do thoſe rooms or partitions in a ſhip, thu 

knowledge depends merely upon tradition ; are for the private uſe of a captain, mate - 

for which reaſon it is called cabala. The ca- paſſengers to lie or be in alone, 


baliſts have abundance of names, which they CA'BINET (S.) a room or cloſet in a palzc, 

call ſacred ; theſe they make uſe of in their | Wherein rarities are kept; alſo a cheſt af 
invocation of ſpirits, and imagine they re- drawers to lay up money, writings, or cle 
ceive great lights from them: They tell us, | Valuable effects in, 

that the ſecrets of the cabala were diſcovered CA'BLE (S.) a large ſtrong rope, chiefly uſe 

to Moſes on mount Sinai, which have been | in ſhips to hang the anchor to, in order 


| Handed down from father to ſon, without keep her faſt, when ſhe rides either in a r0:4 8 
anterruption, and without the uſe of letters; or harbour; in the making of a cable, let the 
For they are ſtrictly prohibited to write them ſize be what it will, they uſe three hawſer, 0 
down. ; each made of three ſtrands, each ſtrand mats 
There is alſo an artificial cabalz, which | of three twiſts, each twiſt of a certain num. 
is divided into three parts, vwiz.. the Gema- ber of caburnes, or threads of rope. jan, 
trie, the Notaricon, and the Temurah; the as the cable is to be larger or ſmaller; the 


Gematrie conſiſts in taking the letters of a common length of a cab e is 120 fathoms, 
Hebrew word for numbers, and explaining it | CA'BLED (A.) in Architecture, is ſuch fiute 
by the arithmetical value of the letters where- or mouldings in a column, as are filled yy 
of it is compoſed, as for example, the letters with round pieces like ropes ; in Hera, 
in JW ND, Fabs Scbilob, Sbilo ſpall | it is when a croſs is covered with ropes e 
come, make up the ſame number as Hh, twiſted cables. 

Maſfiacbh, the M:ffiab, from whence they | CACAFU/EGO (S.) a furious ſellow, a bull. 
conclude, that See is the Meſſiah. The | buff, a braggadocio. | 
Notaricon conſiſts in making every particular | CA'CAO or CA'COA (S.) a nut, about the 
letter ftand for a whole word, or in taking fize of a common almond, being the iruit of 
the firſt letters of every word in a fentence, a tree very common in the Veſt-Indies; tis 
and compoſing the word of them. The ſoi] it grows in, is fo very hot, and the fruit 
Temurah confiſts in tranſpoſing the letters of ſo delicate, that they plant the cacao tree in 


a word, as we do to make anagrams. the ſhade of another, called its mother ; the 

There is alſo an inferior ſort of cabala, fo | fruit is incloſed in a pod of the fize and figure 
ealled by the Chritians, uſed hy the preten- of a cucumer, within which there are con- 
ders to magick, who, under the notion of tained from 10 to 40 grains or ſeeds of a vio- 
forming figures with ſtars, and taliſmans, let colour, and dry as acorns, each covered 
and an irreligious and profane abuſe of cer- | With a rind or bark, which being peeled of, 


tain paſſages in ſcripture, pretend to hold | it divides into five or ſix parts; in the mii. 
correſpondence with aerial beings, from dle of which is a kernel having a tender bud, 
whom they receive information concerning { of which, with the addition of a vanille, 
their inquiries ; it is alſo uſed for the ſecrets | made a cake called chocolate, 
of the hermetick philoſophy, or ſearchers þ CA'CHEXY (S.) an ill habit or diſpoſition d 
after the philoſopher's ſtone, and univerſally body, wherein the nutriment is turned toil 
for any hidden and imaginary art, humours, ſrequently to a dropſy, the fiel 
CABAL (V.) to plot, eonſpire, or make par- being puffed up or bloated, and the com- 
ties againft either a publick ſtate, prince, or | plexion pale or livid ; it generally ariſes fron 
private perſon, either for redreſſing real the weakneſs or foulneſs of the ventricle 0! 
grievances, or to deſtroy the government or viſcera : The external cauſes are intempe- 
party againſt whom it is undertaken. rances of any kind, chronick fevers, cb. 
CABALIST (S.) one who explains or inter- ſtructions, &c. C 
prets the ſcripture according to the cabala, F CACK (V.) to go to ſtool, to eaſe nature ty 
or myſtical meaning, ſuppoſing every part | ſiege. FD | 
to contain much more than is expreſſed, CA!CKLE (V.) to diſcover, declare, or tel 
cABALTSTIC AL. (A.) belonging to or after | tales; to make a noiſe like a hen that has 
the manner of the cabala. | Juſt laid an egg. | 
CA'BBAGE (S.) a plant, uſed as fauce to beef | CA!'CKLER (S.) a tell-tale, one that carne 
and other meats; in Huang, the burr, ; keep a ſecret ; alſo a fow), chicken : 0 
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CACO'THYMY (S.) a vitiated conſtitution, 


occaſioned by the abundance of ill humours 
roceeding from various cauſes, 


CACODAZMON (S.) an evil ſpirit or Sele 


a devil, any imaginary frightful monſter}, 
created in, or by the imagination of the 
fearſul or ſuperſtitious minds of weak peo- 
ple; with the aſtrolagers, the 12th houſe in 
a ſcheme of the heavens is ſo called, from 
the pretended terror of its prognoſtication. 

CACOE/THES (S.) an evil, corrupt, prejudi- 
cial cuſtom or habit 5 in Surgery, it is a ri- 
veted inveterate diſeaſe, breaking out in boils, 
cr blains hardly curable. ; 


CACO/PHONY (s.) an immuſical tone of the | 


voice, ariſing from the ill conſtitution of its 
organs, or the meeting together of ſeveral 
harſh or diſagreeable letters or ſyllables, 
CA'DBAIT-FLY or CA'D- WORM (S.) with 
Arglers, one that is a proper bait for trout, 


&c. , | 
CA/DENCE (S.) the proper toning of the 
voice in ſpeaking or reading, whereby the 
auditors are affected and moved to give at- 
tention to the diſcourſe or ſubject; in Mu- 
ſick, it is the proper cloſing of a ſtrain or 
tune in the ſeveral chords of the key, pro- 
per for the ſeveral parts of the compoſition ; 
in Dancing, it is when the ſteps follow the 
notes and meaſures of the muſick ; in Horſe- 
manſhip, the equality to be obſerved in a 
horſe's motion, air, &c. In Poetry, it is a 
certain meaſure of verſe, varying as all the 
kinds of verſe vary. f | 
CA/DENT (A.) tumbling or falling-down. 
CA'DET ar CADEEF/ (S.) a young gentleman 
that ſerves. in an army as a volunteer, in or- 


der to learn the art of war, ſhew lus bra- 


very, and he in the road of preſer ment. 

CA'DI (S.) an inferior magiſtrate in the Turk- 
% policy, like our Juſtices of the peace. 

CADU'CE or CADU/CEUS (S.) a white ſtaff 
or wand among the Romans, carried by thoſe 
officers who went to proclaim peace with any 
people they were at variance with; alſo the 
rod given hy Apollo to Mercury, for his ſeven- 
ſtring'd harp. The Egyptians, adorned this 
rod with two ſerpents, the one male, and 
the other female, which were twiſted about 
it, and formed a kind of knot. in the middle, 
and at the top ſeemed to kiſs each other, and 
made an arch or bow with the upper part of 
their bodies, to which they added wings. 
Some ſay this rod is an emblem of elo- 
quence: The poets aſcribe alſo to this rod, 
the properties of leading ſouls to hell, and 
bringing them back again. 

CAERDIFF (s.) in Glamorganſhire, the moſt 
beautiſul town in all Sath Wales, ſituated 
on the river Taaffe, ſurrounded with a fertile 


ſoil, both ſor tillage and paſturage; it is a | 


port and town of good trade, and has a very 
good harbour opening into the Sewern ſea : 
About four miles below the town there is a 
large bridge over the Teaffr, to which ſhips 


— 


CAE 
of ſmall hurden come to load and unload, Te 
is large and well built, having its ſtreets well 
ordered and clean, containing within its walls 
two pariſhes, tho? but one church. Withopt 
the eaſt gate is a large ſuburb, called Crock- 
erten; without the north gate ſtands the 
White Friars, and without the weſt gate a 
ſmall ſuburb adjoining to the Black Friars, 
wherein is built the caſtle, which is a ſtrong, 
ſpacious, and ſtately building. It is a town 


corporate, governed by a conſtable, 12 al- 


dermen, and 12 capital burgeſſes, a ſteward, 
town Clerk, &c, enjoys many immunities, 
ſends one member to parliament, is well 
ſtocked witn inhabitants, and enjoys a good 
trade, eſpecially to Briſtol; has two markets 
weekly, viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
which are very conſiderable for cattle ; corn, 
ſwine, ſheep, and all ſorts of proviſions are 
ſold at eaſy rates; it is diſtant from London 
126 computed, and 163 meaſured miles. 

CAEREFYLLY (S.) a pretty large town in Cla- 
morganſhire, South-Wales, ſeated in a moor- 
ith ground among hills, is an ancient borough 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from London 122 computed 
miles. : 

CAERLVON (S.) in Monmouthſbire, an anci- 
ent and flouriſhing city of the Romans : Here 
the noble Artbur kept his court, and here 
was a famous college for 200 ſtudents in aſ- 
tronomy and other liberal arts, It is pretty 
large, and commodiouſly fituated upon the 
Uſe, over which there is a large wooden 
bridge, though the houſes are generally buile 
of ſtone ; its market is weekly on Thurſday ; 

diſtant from London 112 computed, and r4r 
meaſured miles. 

CAERMA'RTHEN (S.) the county-town of 
Caermarthenſhire, pleaſantly ſeated on the 
Tovye, which is navigable up to the town for 
ſhips of moderate burden, for which there is 
a good key : There is a good bridge over the 
river. 'The town is well built and populous, 
and daily increaſing, the air being healthful, 
and the country fertile : The people are the 
moſt polite of all Wales, Formerly the 
Chancery and -Exchequer were kept here: 
Merlin the famous Britifþ prophet flouriſhed 

here in 480: It was here the Britons held 
their parliaments, or meeting of their wiſe 
men, ſor making laws, c. The town was 
formerly walled about, of which only now 
remain the ruins: It is a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor, two ſheriffs, elected out 
of 16 burgeſſes, or aldermen, all clothed in 
ſcarlet, c. It elects dne parliament- man, 
keeps courts ſor the trial of cauſes, holds the 
aſſizes, and hath two markets weekly, wiz. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday, which are very 
great for corn, cattle and all ſorts of pro- 
viſions ; diſtant from London 157 computed, 
and 206 meaſured miles. 

CAERMA'RTHENSHIRE (S.) in South- 
Wales, is generally of a fertile ſoil, both for 

| 5 tillage 
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lage and paſturage, being not ſo mountain- 
ous as the neighbouring counties, and is well 
watered by the rivers Tovye, Tavy, Loygh, or 
Taaffe, which with others diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the ſea, ſurniſhing the inhabitants 
plentifully with fiſh and fowl; and in many 
parts are dug fine pit- coal. It is in the dio- 
ceſe of Bangor, and has 68 pariſh churches, 
and fix market- towns, all havens ; it ſends 
two members to parliament, v:. the county 
one, and the town one. | 

CAERNA'RVON (S.) in North Wales, is the 
chief town of Caernarvonſbire, commodiouſly 
ſeated on the ſea ſhore, from whence it hath 
a beautiful proſpe into the iſle of Argleſea, 
Formerly the princes of Wales had their Ex- 

- chequer and Chancery here: It is a place of 
great ſtrength, botk by nature and art, be- 
ing encompaſſed on all ſides (except towards 
the eaſt) with the ſea, and two rivers ; and 
had a ſtrong caſtle, where, in one of the 
towers, called the Eagle-Tower, Edward II. 
the firſt prince of Wales, was born, Itis a 
place of but ſmall extent, having one pariſh 
church; but its houſes and ſtreets are well 
built and contrived, and alſo well inhabited: 
It enjoys ſeveral immunities, ſends a burgeſs 
to parliament, is governed by the conſtable 
of the caſtle, who is always the mayor, who 
Hath for his aſſiſtance an alderman, two bai- 
liffs, a town-clerk and ſub- officers ; its mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturdays, which is well 
ſupplied with corn, and all ſorts of proviſion. 

CAERNA'RVONSHIRE (S.) in North-Wales, 

formerly bore the name of Snozwden- Foreſt, 
from the principal hill therein ſeated, which 
is of a very great height and extent, on the 
top whereof floateth a meer, which form- 
eth a river that falls into the ſea at Trath-- 
Marmwer, and altho' it is very mountainous, 
and of a ſharp air, yet it is tolerably fruitful, 
and feeds large herds of cattle, In this county 
are 68 pariſh churches, and 6 market-towns, 
all which are havens; it is in the dioceſe of 
Banger, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, wiz, one for the county, and one for 
the chief town, called Cacrnar von. 

CAG or KEG (S.) a ſmall wooden veſſel, uſed 
to put brandy in; alſo pickled fiſh, ſuch as 
ſturgeon, oyſters, &c, 

CAGE (S.) a place of confinement for thieves 
or vagrants that are taken up by the watch 
in the night-time, to ſecure them till the 
proper officer can carry them before a magi- 
Arate ; alſo an incloſure for birds, which is 
ſometimes large and ſometimes ſmall, as the 
number and ſize of the birds, or the inten- 
tion of the owner requires. 


 CAVYMACAN (S.) in the Turkiſh government, 


is the name of the governor of Conſtantinople, 
who is a lieutenant to the grand vizir ; but 
beſides him there is another, who always 
attends the ſultan, 

EAVNITES (S.) a branch of the Gnoſticks of 


| 


CA JO'LE (V.) to amuſe, fawn upon, flatter, 
CAVTIFF (S.) a wretched, miſerable fellow, 
CAKE (S.) a pleaſant food, or thin, flat loxf, 


the ſecand century, who took their name 


CA . 


from Cain: They held, that the way to ty 1 
ſaved, was to try all manner of things, and 
ſatisfy their luſts with. all kinds of wicked 
actions; they fancied a great number of an. 
gels, to whom they gave barbarous name 
aſcribing to each a particular fin ; ſo that 
when they were about any wicked action 
they invoked the angel preſiding over i 
They compoſed a book, intitled, Sr. Pau! 
aſcenſion to beaven, which was filled with 
blaſphemies and execrable impieties: They 
had a particular veneration for Cain, Coral, 
Dathan, Abiram, the Sodomites, and eſpeci. 
ally for Judas, becauſe his treachery occa. 
fioned the death of Jeſus Chriſt, 


ſooth, cheat, or impoſe upon. 
a forlorn, abandoned wretch. 


ſometimes made with plain flour and water, 
&c. and ſometimes with very rich ingre- 
dients, mixed with eggs, fruit, c. 

CA'LAMINE or LAPIS CALAMINA'RIS'S.) 

a ſtone or foſſil, which being calcined and 
pulverized, is a proper ingredient to mix 
with gopper, in order to make braſs ; in 
Surgery, it is uſed in outward applications 
as an abſorbent, to ſuck up the flowing hu. 
mour that runs from an ulcer or ſore, 

CALA'MITOUS (A.) miferable, wretched, 
piteous, that calls for and deſerves compal- 
fion and aſſiſtance. | 

CALAMITY (S.) any fort or kind of miſery, 
diſtreſs, or grief, 

CAL %'SH (S.) a light, open, ſmall chariot or 
travelling coach. 

CALCINA'TION (S.) with Chym/ts, is the 
art of reducing metals, or other bodies to 
powder, by means of fire. 3 

CALCUNE (V.) to burn to a calx or cinder, 
to render any hody eafily pulverizable by 
burning. 

CALCO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
upon braſs or copper. 

CA'LCULATE (V.) to compute, reckon, or 
caſt up the amount or value of a thing. 

CALEF ACTION (S.) warming or heating, 
either by fire or action; with the Philoſopber, 
it is the producing or exciting heat in mixed 
hodies. 5 8 

CALEF ACTIVE (A.) that has the power of 
property of cauſing heat or warmth. 

CALEFA C TOR (A.) whatever warms. 

CA*LENDAR (S.) the order and ſeries of the 
months that make up a year: The Reman 
calendar was compoſed by Romulus, who ha- 
ving but little ſkill in aſtronomy, made his 
year conſiſt of but 304 days, which he di- 
vided into ten months; this was in ſome 
meaſure corrected by Numa Pompilius, who, 
in imitation of the Greeks, allowed the year 
12 lunar months, of 30 and 29 days alter- 
nately, which made 354 days: But becauſe 
he loved an une ven number, from a * 
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Kous notion he had imbibed from the Egyp- 
zians, he added one day more, and made it 


; days; and to make the civil year equal 


io the ſun's motion, he made uſe of the in- 
tercalation of the Greeks, who every ſecond 
year added a month, which conſiſted ſucceſ- 
fively of 22 and 23 days; but many incon- 
veniences flowing from this way of calcula- 
ting, Julius Ceſar, after the battle of Phar- 
alia, undertook to amend it, and made his 


year conſiſt of 365 days, and left the ſix 


hours to form a day at the end of every 
fourth year, which day was added to the 
month of February, This calendar, which 
is called the Julian or old ſtile, is to this day 
uſed by the Proteſtants of England, Germany, 
Se. but not in thoſe countries poſſeſſed by 
Papiſts, who uſe the Gregorian or new ſtile, 
which is that compoſed by the order of pope 
Gregery XIII. who upon finding the Julian 
too forward, cut off 10 days in the calendar, 
and contrived a remedy againſt ſuch diſorder, 
for the time to come, by cutting off one biſ- 
ſextile day in every 100 years, 

CA/LENDER (V.) to preſs linen, ſtuffs; ſilks, 
&c, in a very large engine or preſs, with 
great weights, in order to ſet a gloſs upon 
them ; alſo the name of the engine itſelf. 

CA'LENDERER (S.) the workman or artifi- 


reat preſs, x 
CA'LENTURE (S.) a burning fever, attended 
with a dellrium, to which peop!2 at ſea are 
ſubject, who fancy the ſea is green fields, 
and will, if not prevented, jump into it. 
CALF (S.) a young cow or bull ; with Hunt/- 
men, a male hart r hind of a year old; alfo 
a large ſea fiſh, with a black-ſpotted ſkin. 
CA'LICOE (S.) a particular fort of cotton 
brought from Calicut in Ma'ahar, a kingdom 
of the Eaft- Indies, both white and coloured, 
ſome time fince much worn in England, for 
the garments of women and children, but 
now prohibited to be worn, printed or co- 
loured, otherwiſe than by needlework, upon 
account of its prejudicing the woollen and 
linen manufactures of Great Britain and Tre- 
land, and the manufacturing of raw. ſilk 
imported from Turkey and other countries. 


CA'LIDUCTS (s.) pipes uſed by the ancients | 


to carry heat to all parts of a houſe from 
one common fire, | 

CALIGA'TION (S.) an imperſection or dim- 
neſs of ſight, | 


| CALVYGINOUS (A.) dark, dim, obſcure. 


CA'LIPER or CALIBER (S.) the meaſure or 
diameter of the bore of a piece of ordnance 
or other ſmaller fire- arms; alſo the inſtru- 
ment that gunners and founders uſe to 
know or meaſure the bore of a gun or ball 
of any fize, is called a pair of caliper com- 
Paſſes ; alſo a fliding rule uſed in Gauging, 


to find the length, &c. of a veſſel, is called 
a pair of calipere. 


CYLIPH (S.) among the Saracens, meant an 


cer that manages goods in a calender or 


( 


or 


heir and ſucceſſor, and ſo wat apphed tea 
both the ſupreme head in religious and civil 
matters, as being the true ſucceſſors of Ma- 
homet ; but in proceſs of time the ſoldans or 
ſultans engroſſed all the civil power, and 
little but the title was left to the caliphsy 
and that only in religious matters. 

CALK or CAULK (V.) to ſtop up the ſeams, 
bends, and all other poſſible vents, whereby 
water may get into a ſhip, by driving oakum, 
tow or ſpun yarn into them; in Painting, it 
is the bubbing the back- ſide of a draſt with 
red, black, &c, that by tracing the Craft it- 
ſelf with a needle, &c. it may make the de- 
ſign upon paper, wax, &c. , 

CALL (V.) to give notice to a perſon by 
naming his name, ringing a bell, c. to in- 
timate that he is required to come to a cer- 
tain place. 

CA/LLING (S.) ſpeaking out, ſummoning, or 
giving notice to a perſon ; alſo a perſon's 
trade or employment. - 

CALLYGRAPHY (S.) the art of fine, cor- 
rect, and beautiful writing, particularly re- 
ſpecting the curiouſneſs of the character 
wrote in. 

CALLVOPE (S.) the muſe preſiding over rhe- 
torick and heroick poetry ; ſhe is repreſented 
very young, crowned with flowers, wearing 
upon her. left ſhoulder ſeveral garlands of 
laurel, and holding in her right hand three 
books, the Ody//eis, the Iliads and Æneids. 

CALLUPPICK PERIOD (S.) a ſeries of 76 
years, invented by Cull:ippus, at the expira- 


tion of which he imagined the new and full | 


moons returned to the ſame day of the ſolae 
year, which is a miſtake ; for in 553 years 
they come too late by one whole day ; this 
period begun about the end of June in the 
za year of the 112th Olympiad, which was 
the 49th of Nabonaſer, the 4384th of the 
Fulian period; the 43724th of the world, the 
34oth before Chriſt, the 424th of Rome, 
Ariſtopbon being archon of Athens, and the 
ſame year that Darius was killed by B-fſus, 

CA'LLOUS (A.) thick. ſkinned, hard, and 
brawny. | 

CA'LLOW (A.) naked, unfledged, bare of 
feathers ; and Metaphorreally, ſpoken of any 
perſon that is deſtitute either of learning and 
ſkill in arts, or naked and uncloathed. 

CA'LLUS (S.) a kind of ſwelling without pain 
or a tumour hardened ; a hardneſs or hraw- 
nineſs in the fxin, ſometimes occaſioned by 
exceſs of lahour, and ſometimes by a broken 
bone, wound, &c. 

CALM (V.) to appeaſe, quiet, allay, till, or 
compoſe ſtorms, quarrels, &c, 

CALM (S.) a Sea Term, when for want of 
wind the ſhip cannot make way, they ſay 
there is a calm, or the ſhip is becalmed; fa 
a perſon of a gentle, quiet, eaſy diſpoſition 
is ſaid to he a ca/m perſon. 

CALNE (S.) in V7! fir», which though but 
a ſmall town, ſituated in a ſtony ſoil, yet is 
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' endowed with large privileges, both anciently 
and now. It was formerly one of the pa- 

| laces of the Weft Saxon kings: It now ſends 
two burgeſſes to parliament, hath a market 
weekly on Tueſday, and a fair annually on 

the 25th of April. It hath a very neat 

church, and many poor. In 1725, ſo vio- 

lent a ſtorm of rain fell in this town, that 
the waters roſe ſo ſuddenly, that a great 
quantity of goods were ſpoiled and Joſt, 
and particularly a caſk of oil of 110 gallons 
was borne down by the ſtream, and two 
men were drowned in the ſtreets, in the 
fight of their neighbours, who durſt not ſtir 
to their relief ; diſtant from London 7 2 com- 
puted, and 87 meaſured miles. 

CA'LTROP (S.) an inſtrument with four 

points, diſpoſed triangularly in ſuch a man- 
ner, that three of them bear upon the 
earth, the other being in the air; it is uſed 
in War, ſeveral of them being placed in the 
ground where the cavalry is to paſs, in or- 
der to embarraſs them. 

CA'LVINISM (S.) the doQrine of Calvin and 
his followers, who maintained that predeſ- 
tination and reprobation are prior to the 
preſcience of good or evil works, and de- 
pend merely upon the will of God, without 
any regard to the merit of mankind; that 
God gives to thoſe whom he has predeſti- 
nated, a faith which they cannot loſe, a ne- 
ceſſitating grace which deſtroys the freedom 
of the will, and that he imputes no fin to 
them : That the righteous can do no good 
work, by reaſon of original fin, which cleaves 
to them, and that men are juſtified by faith. 


The modern Calviniſts either reject or pal- 


liate ſome of theſe articles. 

CALVINT'STICAL (A.) like to, of, or be- 
longing to the tenets and opinions of tlie 
Calviniſts. ; 

CA'LVINISTS (S.) the embracers, followers, 

and maintainers of the doctrines and opi- 

N nions of Calvin. 

CALU'MNIATE (V.) to ſpeak evil of, to re- 
proach wrongſully, to abuſe by ſlandering a 
erſon. 5 

CALUMNIA'TOR (S.) one who wrongfully 
ſpegks ill of a perſon, | 

CALUMN (S.) a falſe accuſation, a lying 
charge, an aſperſion or ſlander. 

CALX (S.) chalk, lime, mortar, &c. With 
the Chymiſts, it is that ſubſtance, which a 
body is reduced to by burning or calcina- 

tion; with the Hnatomiſts, it is the ſecond 
bone in the foot next to the ancle. 

CA'LYX (S.) the cup of the flower in a plant, 
or the leaves in herbs, which ſurrounds firſt 
the bloſſom, and afterwards the ſeed. 

CAMBRICK (S.) a very fine linen made at 


Cambray, a town in Flanders, from whence 


it is named. 

CA'MBRIDGE (S.) the chief town of Cam. 
bridgeſhire ; on the welt ſide of it the Cam 
forms ſeveral little iſlands, and turning eaſt- 

wards, divides it into two parts, which are 


CAM 

Joined together by a large one bridge. ft 
is now fo large a town as to have 14 pariſh 
churches, beſides 12 colleges and 4 halls; 3 
little beyond the bridge is ſome of the 15 
mains of an old ſtrong caſtle, eſpecially the 
Gate-kouſe, which ſerves for the county goal, 
It is a town of very ancient ſtanding, being 
frequently mentioned in the earlieſt account; 
of the oldeſt Britiſh hiſtories ; It ſuffereq 
much by the-Danes ; Roger de Montgomery 
deſtroyed it with fire and ſword to be xc. 
venged of king Villiam Rufus; fo that the 
univerſity was wholly abandoned : But king 
Henry I. to repair theſe damages, beſtowed 
many privileges upon it, viæ. to be free ſrem 
the power of the ſheriff, and making ita 
corporation upon the payment of 100 marks 
yearly into the Exchequer, which ſum the 
ſheriff paid before for the profits ariſing from 
the town, The ferry over the river was now 
fixed here, which was left before at large, ard 
king Henry III. added, that the merchants af 
the Guild in Cambridge ſhould be free from 
all toll, paſſage, leſtage, pontage and ſtallage, 
in all fairs in his dominions. In Wat Tyl:r's 
and Zack Straww's Rebellion, in the reign cf 
Richard II. the rebels entered the town, (ci. 
zed the univerſity records, and burnt them in 
the market-place. It is a borough, governed 
by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, and al. 
dermen; but the mayor, at the entrance upon 
his office, is obliged to ſwear he will maintain 
the privileges, cuſtoms, and liberties of the 
univerſity, It has a great market weckly on 
Saturday, and a fair annually on the 15th of 
Auguſt ; it ſends two members to parliament, 
and is diſtant from London 44 computed, and 
52 meaſured miles.—The univerſity, though 
old, is not of ſo long ſtanding as the town, 
the earlieſt charters under king Lucius bearing 
date anno 531, being the ſooneſt as are pre- 
tended to, and theſe ſuſpected not to be au- 
thentick; as the ſeveral inns, colleges, halls, 
&c. were the works of ſundry ages, and the 
+ donations of many princes and noblemen, ſo 
were alſo the privileges belonging to them the 
work of many ages; for the particulars where. 
of, I refer to the writers upon theſe ſubjeds, 
CA'MBRIDGESHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 
north by Lincolnſbire, on the eaſt by N 
and Suffolk, on the ſouth by Eſjex and Her. 
Fordſbire, and on the weſt by Huniing'on and 
Bedfordfpire 3 is in length but 35 miles, in 
| breadth about 20, and in circuit about 140, 
containing 17 hundreds, 163 pariſhes, ꝙ mu- 
ket towns, 1 univerſity, 6 rivers, 7 bridges, 
5 parks, 570,000 acres of land, and about 
17,400 houſes ; ſends fix members to parlite 
ment, viz. 2 for the county, 2 for the uni- 
verſity, and 2 for tne town of Cambridge; d 
in the dioceſe of Eljp, and divided into t 
parts, wiz, the ſouthern, which is a cham- 
pain open country, that bears excellent coi 
and barley, of which latter is made abun 
dance of malt; in tlus county allo is gather! 
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CAME'LEON (S.) an unclean animal, forbid- 


CAM 
s great deal of ſaffron, the deareſt commo- 
dity produced in En land ; the northern part, 
called the ifle of Eh, is ſenny, and neither 
ſo pleaſant or wholeſome as the ſouthern 
part, yet has rich paſtures, which feed abun- 
dance of cattle, which are very profitable to 
the inhabitants, and afford great plenty ot 
fiſh and fowl. 
CA/MEL (S.) an animal very common in Ara- . 
lia, Judea, and the neighbouring countries, 
ranked by Moſes among thoſe tliat were un- 
clean; ſome are large and fleſhy, and fit 
only to carry burdens, which it is ſaid they 
will do to the amount of half a ton ; others 
have two bunches on their backs like a ſad- 
dle, and are fit for men to ride on, or carry 
burdens z a third ſort are both leſs and lean, 
calied dromedaries, and uſed by the great men, 
as horſes, to ride on; the Arabians, Perfians, 
Sc. eat their fleſh ; it is ſaid they can travel 
a fortnight without food. As ſoon as one 
is colted, they tie his four feet under his belly, 
put a carpet on his back, and ſtones upon 
the borders of it, that he may not be able to 
riſe for twenty days, to render his joints 
flexible, and eaſy to bend; he has a large 
ſolid foot, but not a hard one; in the ſpring 
all his hair falls off, and his ſkin remains 
quite naked, during which time the flies tor- 
ment him, to remedy which, they belabour 
his body, they dreſs him with a ſwitch in- 
ſtead of a curry-comb, and duſt his hide as 
we do a carpet. Upon a journey they follow 
him whiſtling and ſinging, to make him go 
freely. Calmet. | 


den to be eaten by Moſes; it is a ſmall 
creature like a lizard, but with a larger and 
longer head; it has four feet, on each of 
which there are three claws, and a long flat 
tail, its noſe long, ending in an obtuſe 
point, its back ſharp, ſkin plaited and jag- 
ged like a ſaw from the neck to the Jaſt 
joint of the tail, with a tuft or comb on its 
head; in other reſpects like a fiſh. The re- 
port of its living upon air is a miſtake, flies 
and other ſmall inſects being its food; as to 
its colour, it is ſo framed, as to excite diffe- 
rent colours in us, according as the rays of 
light fall upon it, or its ſituation is in reſpect 
to us, like the feathers of doves. 
A'MELFORD (S.) a ſmall borough-town in 
Cornwall, whoſe market is weekly on Fri- 
day, governed by a mayor, &c. diſtant from 
ag 134 computed, and 250 meaſured 
miles, 
A'MERA (S.) is ſometimes uſed for chamber, 
and ſometimes for, muſick deſigned for a 
chamber fot private uſe; and ſometimes for 
a vault, arched roof, &c. ſometimes for the 
famous machine called the camera ebſcura, 
which is the greateſt help and improvement 
to the art of delineation or drawing, that 
the inquiries of the three laſt centuries have 


i 


— — 


diſcovered ; for by this all manner of objects, 


4 


CAM 
whether animals, buildings or country land- 
ſcapes, are repreſented in their exact propor- 
tions, natural colours, real ſituations, and in 
al! their true perſpectives or fore- ſnortnings: 
It is made ſometimes by darkening the win- 
dows of a room, that looks into ſome ftreet, 
garden, &c. and making a ſmall hole in the 
ſhutters, &c. fix therein a plain convex glaſs, 
or a double convex glaſs, or rather a tube 
with two glaſſes, for with only one glaſs the 
object will be repreſented upon the wall or a 
ſheet, &c, hung up on purpoſe, in an in- 
verted poſture : But the moſt uſeful for the 
painters or draftſmens purpoſe are thoſe 
made by the opticians, being a little cheſt 
or parallelopiped, of about ten inches broad, 
and about two feet long, &c. furniſhed witli 
glaſſes exactly poſited, The real uſe, plea- 
ſure, and ſatisfaction that ariſes from this 
inſtrument, has put the projecting heads 
of divers mathematicians to work, among 
which, that deſcribed by Dr. Grawzeſarde in 
his treatiſe of perſpective, is worth a pain- 
ter's while to put in practice. 

CAMISA'DE (S.) a term in Var, that ſigni- 
fies a ſudden and unexpected attack in the 
night-time, in which the aſſailants wear 
ſome diftinguiſhing badge to know their 
own men from the enemy. : 


CA'MLET (S.) a particular fort of ſtuff made 


of filk, hair, or worſted, much uſed ſome 
time ago, for mens cloaks and womens rid- 
ing-hoods. 

CAMP (S.) the place where an army is drawn 
up in order of battle, and lies night and day, 
for which purpoſe they build huts or tents to 
ſleep in; fo. an army that is continually in 
motion, and upon the watch to ſurprize or 
fatigue the enemy, is called a flying camp. 

CAMPAIGN or CAM PAIN (S.) that ſpace 
of time in each year that an army is in the 
field ; alſo a plain or level country is ſo called. 


'CA*'MPDEN or CA'MDEN (S.) in Gloucefter- 


ſpire, a. borough-town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Wedneſday ; they were incorpo. 
rated by king James I. by charter granted in 
the third year of his reign, which appoints 
them to be governed by two bailiffs, twelve 
burgeſſes and a ſteward, who have power 
to chuſe twelve inferior burgeſſes; they 
have power to try actions not exceeding the 
ſum of.6 7, 13s, 4d. They have four fairs 
annually, viz, on St. Andrew's-day, and 
Good-Friday ; the profits of theſe two be- 
long to the corporation, but thoſe on St. 
George's and 'St, Fames's- days, to the lord 
of the manor, The market is famous for 
ſtockings ; the pariſh is ten miles in com- 
paſs ; there is a fine grammar-ſchool, and 
good alms. houſes plentifully relieved, and a 
charity- ſchool for 30 poor girls to learn to 
read, knit, and ſpin; diſtant from London 

69 computed, and 86 meaſured miles. 
CAMPE “CHIO (S.) a fort of wood brought 
from &rerica, commonly called {agweed, 
| | and 
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\and uſed in dying; the heart of the tree, 


which only is uſed, is at firſt red, and in 


ſome time after turns black, and if ſteeped 


in water, tinctures it, ſo ſtrongly with that 
colour, that it may be uſed as ink ; it is 
very heavy, burns freely, and gives a clear, 
laſting flame, 


CA'MPHIRE (S.) a white, ſhining, tranſpa- 


rent, odoriferous, volatile gum or reſin flow- 
ing from a tree in the iſland of Borneo, and 


- the neighbouring mountainous places, re- 


ſembling a -walnut tree; it has a bitteriſh 
taſte, and is very hot in the mouth. 


CA'NAANITES (S.] a people deſcended from 


Canaan, and the eleven ſons of this patri- 


of Cangan, where they increaſed extremely : 
Trade and war were their principal occupa- 
tions ; theſe gave riſe to their great riches, 
and the ſeveral colonies ſcattered by them 
over almoſt all the iſlands and maritime 
provinces of the Mediterranean. Foſbua, as 
captain of the Iſraelites, conquered them, and 
poſſeſſed their country, which was divided 
among the ſeveral tribes by lot. | 


CANAL (S.) a place cut by art to receive 


water, to render parks and gardens more 
agreeable, and which is generally ſtored 


with ducks, &c. alſo any paſſage that li- 


quids flow in. 


CANA'RIES (S.) iſlands in the Arlantick ſea, 


to the weſt of Africa, in number ſeven : 
They were by the ancients called the fortu- 
nate iſlands; the moſt conſiderable is Ca- 


nara, which has a town of the ſame name; 


this iſland is the chief, both for its great fer- 
tility (they having two harveſts in the year) 
and becauſe the governor reſides here; there 
are 12 ſugar-mills in it. The other iſlands 
are Teneriffe, the iſle of Palma, the iſles of 
Ferte, Ventura, Gomara and Lancelote; they 
were firſt diſcovered by a Frenchman, named 
Hor bencourt, but are now ſubje& to Spain; 
There is a great deal of wine made there, 
and the inhabitants are Roman Catholicks. 


CANA'RY-BIRD (S.) a ſmall bird, much 


noted for its fine ſinging, at firſt brought 
from the Canaries, but now hred in many 
parts of Europe ; alſo a cant name for a 
wheedler, flatterer, or pretender to great 
matters, that he neither can, nor defigns to 
perform. 


_ CA/NCEL (V.) to make void an inſtrument, 


hy tearing off the ſeal, &c. 


CANCER (S.) in Aſtronomy, is one of the 12 


ſigns of the zodiack, repreſented on the 
globe and planiſpheres by the figure of a 
crab, and in writing marked ; Pto/emy 
makes 13, Tycho 15, Flumſteed 751 ſtars in 
it. In Phyſik, it is a hard and immoveable 
tumour, of a livid or lead colour, encom- 
paſſed round with branched turgid veins full 
of black, muddy blood ; it begins without 
pain, and grows apace, and chiefly atflicts 


arch; their firſt habitation was in the land |, 


the lax, glardulous parts, eſpeczally the | 
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breaſt ; it is obſervable to grow more i 
barren or fingle women, than others, 
CANDID (A.) gentle, favoutable, ſincere, up⸗ 
right, courteous, kind, _ | 
CA'NDIDATES (S.) two or more perſons that 
UE ſtriving for the ſame place, reward, or 
thing. ; | | 
CANDIZATION (S.) the cryſtallizing or 
congealing of ſugar after it has been dif. 
ſolved and purified in water. 
CANDLE (S.) an artificial inſtrument to giy 
light, made of various ſizes and matter 
ſome of wax, ſome of tallow, &c. 
CA'NDLEMAS (S.) a feſtival appointed hy 
the church, to be obſerved the ſecond diy 
of February, in honour of the purification 
of the Virgin Mary, at which feſtival for. 
merly we, and ſtill the Papiſts go in pro. 
ceſſion, with many lighted candles; they 
alſo conſecrate candies on that day for thy 
ſervice of the year enſuing. - + 
CA'NDLESTICE (S.) an inſtrument to hold 
or contain a candle, made in various forms, 
and all ſorts of matter, as wood, iron, braſs, 
ſilver, earth, &c. there are famous deſcrip. 
tions given of the golden carnd!fiick in the 
ewiſh temple. | 
CANDOUR (S.) honeſty, fincerity, faithful. 
neſs, plain downright dealing, uprightneb, 
-or courteſy. Z 
CA'NDY (V.) to make a thing white, a 
whitſters do; but generally it means prepa- 
rations of ſweet- meats made by the confec. 
tioners, and thickening and cryſtallizing ſu. 
gar on fruits ; alſo to grow ſtale and moul. 
dy, and fo to thicken like ſweet-meats, 
CANE (S) an Indian reed, much uſed to walk 
with, of a woody, tho' porous conſiſtence, 
ſome of which are highly valued, and ſel 
for large ſums of money; alſo a meaſure of 
various lengths, uſed by the Traliars ; ala 
the name of that part of a weaver's loom, 
_ thro* which the threads of his filk, worſted, 
&c. paſſes. F 
CANE (V.) to threſh, beat, or chaſtiſe wich 
a cane or walking- ſtick. N 
CANIBALS (S.) thoſe people, among ti: 
Weft-Indians, that eat mens fleſh; allo: 
term for any perſon that cruelly deſtroys at 
injures their fellow. creatures by oppreſiiaa 
of any ſort or kind. 
CANICULAR (A.) of or belonging to a dog. 
CANTNE (A) like, of, or belonging to à oz; 
ſo that diſeaſe that occaſions an extravagall 
hunger, is called the canine appetite. 
CA'NISTER (S.) a quantity of tea from 7; 
to 100 pounds ; but now commonly meats 
any veſſel, large or ſmall, that holds te, 
whether it be made of. earth, as china, 0! 
metal, as filver, tin, or any thing elſe. 
CA'NKER (S.) a corroding, eating, ſpreadit 
fore ; likewiſe a diſorder in trees; allo tis 
ruſt of jron, braſs, copper, &c. 
CANN (S.) a drinking veifel made of v0% 


in the ſhape of 2 barrel; from an, 
id, 


CAN 
Nea, they call large barrels or buoys thrown 
on ſhoals, for ſea marks, cann buoys ; alſo an 
inſtrument uſed in the racking off of wines, 
| CA'NNON (S.) an inſtrument of war, a large 
gun or piece of ordnance, for the ſhooting 
or throwing bullets, ſtones, or other offen- 
five matter againſt the enemy, of which 
there are many ſorts. 
ECANNONA'DE (V.) when an army fights by 
firing upon the enemy with cannons, with- 
out coming to a cloſe engagement. 
CANNONEE'R (S.) the manager or director 
of a cannon, a gunner. ; 
CANON (S.) a rule or ſtated law to guide or 
direct one's ſelf by, eſpecially in church mat- 
ters; alſo a prebendary who enjoys a living 
tn a cathegral or collegiate church. In Ma- 


wy thematicks, it is the reſult of ſome proceſs, 
Pg that brings out a general rule for ſolving all 
0 queſtions of that kind; with Printers, it is 

a large ſort of letters; with the Mufictans, 
ol it is a ſhort compoſition, in which one part 
ny leads and another follows ; with Divines, the 
als received books of the Old and New Teſta- 
r ment, are called the canon of ſcripture. 


CANO/NICAL (A.) regular, orderly, according 
to rule ; alſo authentick, orthodox or true. 


ul. c 'NONIST (S.) a profeſſor, practiſer, or 
etz, doctor of the canon law. 

CANONIZATION (S.) the act of making or 
; 8 appointing a perſon to be call'd a ſaint or holy. 
epa⸗ CANONTZE (V.) to examine by a ſtanding 
ec rule or law ; alſo to declare or make a per- 
g ſu- ſon a ſaint. - 


ANON LAW (S.) the church. or eccleſiaſti- 


cal law, 
ANOO! (S.) a boat made by the Indians out 
of the trunk of a large tree, by hollowing it 


d el with fire, &c. 
re of A'NOPY (S.) a cloth, curtain, or teſter of 
j All ſtate, for princes and noblemen to fit under 
loom, upon grand occaſions ; it is alſo made uſe of 
cltes, by perſons of inferior rank; it ſometimes 
: ſignifies only the curtains and teſter of a bed, 
2 with there being a ſort of beds called canopy beds. 
CANT (V.) to talk gibberiſh like gypſies; to 
g tis whine, and make large pretences to religion, 
alſo 1 friendſhip, &c. without ſincerity ; alſo to caſt 
ke: or throw a thing off or away, 


ANT (S.) a barbarous, broken ſort of ſpeech 
made ule of by gypſies; alio a pretence to 
| love, friendſhip, and religion, without in- 
tending it, 


1 dog, 
4 002; 


Agel ANTA'TA (S.) a ſong for one or more voi- 
3 ces, with or without inſtruments, compoſed 
ae. with divers movements, and in the ſtile of 
meat an opera. Wn, 
ds 1 CANTERBURY (s.) the chief place in the 
una, 0 county of Kent, a city and archbiſhoprick ; 
le, * this place is ſo ancient, as to be ſaid to be 
0 te built goo years before the birth of Chriſt ; 


that the firſt Chriſtian biſhop, St. Aug: ſine, 
if not the firſt Chriſtian preacher, ſettled 
here; and it was here the famous Thomas 4 
Vice, who was killed upon account of his 
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tyrannizing over Henry II. King of Erg/and, 
and by the policy of the court of Rome, and 
blind ſuperſtition of that time, was cano- 
nized, and his ſhrine ſo much reſorted to, 
that the name of Jeſus was almoſt tergot 
among his blind votaries, and the gifts were 
ſo many, large, and valuable, that at the 
diſſolution, the plate and jewels that were 
left, filled two large cheſts, that required 
eight men each to remove. The cathedral 
is a noble, majeſtick pile, and has a venera- 
ble aſpect, both near and at a diſtance ; Un- 
der this church is a large proteſtant French, 
church, firſt given by queen Eligabetb to the 
Vailzons, that fled from the perſecution of 
the duke of Alva, and king of France, of 
whoſe poſterity many ſtill remain, whoſe 
principal employ ment is in the weaving trade; 
this, together with the great increaſe of hop 
grounds, within theſe few years, has greatly 
increaſed the inhabitans of this place: It is 
encompaſſed with a moat and wall, on which 
are or were ſeveral watch-towers or citadels, 
without which were its ſuburbs, in which, 
and within the city, are 14. pariſh- churches, 
beſides the cathedral, within whoſe limits aro 
ſeveral fine buildings belonging to the dean 
and prehends, allo a free- ſchool; Talled the 
king's ſchool: Thiere are many good build- 
ings in the city, and particularly a good mar- 
ket-houſe, over which are rooms for the 
mayor, aldermen, &c. to diſpatch the pub- 
lick buſineſs, The archbiſhop is primate of 
all England, It is governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, recorder, &c. it enjoys many pri- 

vileges, ſends two members to patliament, 
and beſides the ſhambles has two common 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Satur- 
day; diſtant from London 43 computed, and 
56 meaſured miles. 
CANTHA'RIDES (S.) a venomous kind of 
inſets, which, when dried and pulverized, 
are principally uſed to raiſe bliſters. 
C\NTHUS (S.) in Anatomy, the angle or 
corner of the eye; that next the noſe, is 
call'd the great, and that next ehe temples, 
the little Cantbus; allo the neck or little 
trough made in a veſſel, for the more caſy 
pouring off the liquor. | 
CA\NTICLES (S.) holy or divine ſongs, which 
carry a ſpiritual meaning in them farther than 
the bare words themſelves expreſs, ſuch as 
Soloman's Song in the Bible, 


like books and chapters in proſe; alſo in 
Mufick, a ſong, or the treble part thereof, 
CA'NTON (V.) to ſeparate or divide a country 
into parts or provinces, as the Svrſs Cantons, 
Sc. alſo to'fortify or deſend one's ſelf in a 
place. In Heraldry, it is to make an ordi- 
nary conſiſting of two lines, one drawn per- 
pendicularly from the chief, and the other 
perpendicular from the ſide of the eſcutcheon, 
and is always leſs than a quarter of the field. 
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CA'NTO (S.) a diviſion in an heroick poem, 
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CA'NTUS (s.) in Mufick, is the medius, or 
counter- tenor. 
CA NVASS (V.) to ſearch, examine, or tho- 

roughly look into a matter. 
CA NVASS (S.) cloth fometimes wove very 
open, for children te learn to mark upon, 
and ſometimes very cloſe, fine and ſtrong, 
to make ſails for ſhips, &c. with; alſo uſed 
in Painting, and Tapeſtry performed with 
the needle ; the French call the model upon 
which a ſong or piece of mulick is to be 


compoſed, by this name. 


CANZ ONE (S.) a Mufical Term, and when 
applied to vocal Muſick, means the ſame with 
cantata ; and when added to inſtrumental 
Mu fick, means the ſame with ſonata; and it 
added to any particular part of the compo- 


fition, is the ſame with allegro. 


CAP (S.) a covering for the head, made of di- 


vers forms, and of various materials, worn 
by men uſually inſtead of a wig, in an un- 
dreſs, while perſons are very buſy ; alſo to 
lie in; and when underſtood of women, go 
under various denominations, as coif, mob, 
pinners, &c. Anciently they were the ſym- 
bols of liberty, for when the Romars gave 


their ſlaves the cap, it entitled them to free- 


dom; and in Univerſities, when the ſtudents 
were preſented with the cap, they were then 
no longer under the rod of their ſuperiors, 
The cap is ſometimes uſed as a mark of in- 
ſamy. In Italy, the Fews are diſtinguiſhed 
by a yellow cap; at Lucca, by an orange- 
colour one, In France, thoſe perſons that 
had been bankrupts, were for ever after 
obliged to wear a green cap. Ina Ship, a 
cap is a ſquare piece of timber put over the 
hcad or upper end of the maſt, having a 
round hole cut in it, to let the maſt through, 
by which means the top-maits, and top- 
gallant-maſts are kept ſteady. 


CA!PABLE (A.) able, fit, or ſufficiently qua- 


lified to do a thing effectually. 


 CAPA'CIQUS (A.) of a large extent, fit or 


proper to receive a thing, ipacious, great, 


vaſt, | 
CAPA'CITATE (V.) to enable, aſſiſt, or fit a 


perſon to undertake or perſorm a thing, 


- CAPA'CITY (S.) power or ability to do a 


thing, ſufficient to receive or contain ; alfo 
the extent of a perſon's underſtanding, wit, 
or judgment, In Geomerry, the ſolidity or 
content of a figure or body, is ſo called, 


from whence thoſe meaſures or veſſels that 


hold or contain liquor, grain, &c. are call- 
ed meaſures or veſſels of capacity; fo in 
Law, when a fingle perſon, cr politick bo- 
dy, has a right to purchaſe or ſell, give or 
take lands, ſue others, or be ſued them- 
ſelves, they are ſaid to do it in their ſingle, 
political, or corporate capacity. 


CAP. A-PEU! (A.) all over from head to foot, 


compleatly furniſhed, cloathed or provided 
for the performance of ſomething. 


CAF. 


a horſe, commonly meant when they ate 
finer than ordinary, . 1 
CAPE (S.) the neck. piece of a coat or cloak: 

alſo a mountainous ꝓrotuberance that rung 
farther out into the ſea than the reſt of the 
continent, of which it is a part, 

CA/PER (S.) the flowers of an Italian ſhrub 
which when pickled make a pleaſant ſavce 

alſo a jump, bound, or leap from the earth 

made by dancers, to ſhew their activity. g 

CA'PER (V.) to leap, or jump up on hich in 
Dancing; to run or ſkip about wantonlv. 

CA'PHAR (S.) a toll paid by the Chriſtan 

merchants that carry or ſend merchaniz: 

from Alepro to Feruſalem. 

CAPV-AGA (S.) a Zurkihh cfficer, or gover. 
nor of the gates of the Seraglio, otherwiſe 

called grand maſter of the Seraglio ; tlis i 
the firſt dignity among the white cunuchs, 

He is always near the perſon of the grand 
ſeignior, He introduces ambaſſadors to their 
audience, and without his permiſſion no bid. 
goes in or out of the grand ſeignior's apart. 
ment; his office entitles him to vycar the 
turban in the Scraglio, and to go every where 
on horſeback, He accompanies the grard 
ſcignior to the ſultana's apartment, but ces 
no farther than the door; his office brings 
him abundance of preſents, though his allow. 

ance from the grand ſeignior is but moderate, 

CAPFVLLAMENT'S (S.) the ſmall fibres which 
compoſe the nerves ; alſo thdſe ſmall fib es 
which grow in the middle of a flower, com. 
monly called ſtamina. 

CAPPLLARY (A.) hairy, or full of ſmal 
threads or fibres. 

CAPFLLARY ARTERIES (S.) in Artery, 
are the ſmalleſt veſſels in a human body, and 
are much finer than a hair. 

CAPITAL (A.) chief, head, or principal; it 
relazes to ſeveral things, as the caprta! Rock, 
in trading companies, is the fund or quan- 
tity of money, they are by their charter al- 
lowed to employ in trade. 

CA'PITAL (S.) in Architecture, is one of tie 
principal members of a column or plaſter, 
it is placed between the ſhaft and the enta- 
blature, and by the various ornaments art 
members in it, we diſtinguiſh one orc 
from another. | 

CA'PITAL CITY (S.) is the metropolis c 
chief city in a kingdom, in or near which 
the king or emperor commonly reſides, à 


in Spain, Vienna in Germary, Conſoantiri# 
in Turi, Ec. N 

CAPITAL CRIME (S.) a fault which ſub- 
jects the criminal to the loſs of his life. 

CAPITAL LETTERS (S.) ate ſuch: as at 

vulgarly called great letters, as A, B, C, & 

CAPITAL MEDICINES: (S.) ſuch as are te. 
markable for the number of ingredients, d 
their extraordinary virtues, as mithridate, 
venice treacle, &c. 


CAPA'RISON (S.) trappings or furniture or] 


CANITA'TION (S.) a poll, tax, or oY 


London in Ergland, Paris in France, Nacht 
7 , 


* 
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CAP 


e for the head of each perſon in a family. 
CA'?7ITOL (s.) a fortreſs at Rome, begun in 
; the 139th Year of Rome, by Targuinius Prij- 
, cus, and finiſhed in the 223ft, by Targuinius 
 Superbus, wherein was a temple dedicated to 
; Jupiter, thence called Cafitolinus; here the 
y ſenate aſſembled, and here were depoſited the 
3 = moſt ſacred and valuable things belonging to 
„ . the ſtate; it was in this temple they made 
F their vows, and took the oath of allegiance, 
it and here the magiſtrates and thoſe who had 
= the honour of a triumph, preſented them - 
an > ſelves to thank the gods for their victory, and 
do pray for the proſperity of the republick. 
= CAPUTULATE (V.) to yield, ſurrender, or 
'- WE lubmit upon certain terms. 
ic WA Cav1rULA/TION (S.) in Far, the ſurren- 
"1 WE Cciing a town upon certain conditions; alſo 
.me pat or agreement the emperor of Ger- 
15 = many ſwears inviolably to maintain at his 
1s; 7 election. 5 
5 WES cxrPNOMANCY (S.) a kind of divination 
n. uled by the ancients in their ſacrifices; as 
wg when the ſmoak was thin, light, and went 
5 up ſtraight, the omen was good, when the 
= contrary, bad, There was alio another ſpe- | 
Ya cies of it, which conſiſted in obſerving the 
Rs ſmoak arifing from poppy and jeſſamine 
"' WE ſeeds caſt upon lighted coals. 
a. {WECA'PON (s.) a fowl crammed or fattened up 
BY ſor eating, commonly underſtood of a cock 


| elt; alſo an eunuch, or effeminate fellow. 
on WSCAPRIUCHIO or CAPRICE (S.) a fantaftick 
humour, ſome maggotty diſlike to, or find- 
ing fault with a thing, a mere ſreak, an un- 
reaſonable fancy, or fooliſh humour. 
APRI'CIOUS (A.) whimtfical, fookſh, un- 
ſettled, fantaſtical, FX Kees 
A'PRICORN-(S.) one of the twelve ſigns or 


5 l diviſions into which the aſtronomers have 
ws, divided the Zodiack, and which, upon the 
ap globe, is drawn or painted in the ſhape of 
© « 


a goat ; the ſun enters this fign about the 
middle of winter, with us here in England. 
Its ſign or mark is : The Ajtrelogers call 
it carthly, dry, and cold, the houſe of Sa- 


ks turn and exaltation of Mars. 

ts APRIO'LE (S.) a term among Fockies, im- 
wy porting, that when a horſe is at his full leap, 

oy or ſtretch, he ſtrikes his hind-legs out as far 
F 150 as he poſſibly can, near and evenly togsther. 

bo Y APRUZANS (S.) a term with ſome Fhyſi- 

Pr bau, ſignifying the irregular motion or beat- 

% k ede pulle. 

11407 4 


BS PSTAN or CA!PSTERN ts.) a large beam 
1 td or piece of timber, placed behind the wind- 
a * laſs, in which there are ſeveral holes bored 
et proper diſtances, to put in poles, bars, 


- 5 or handſpikes of wood, or iron, to heave, 
» © WS V'<igh, or draw up any thing very heavy, 
are as anchors, hogſheads, &c. alſo to ſtretch 

nts, 6 Cables or other ropes, and make them fi- 

brate for uſe, 


1 At ſea it is differently called, from 
de place or part of the ſhip it is fixed in, 


tiber 1 | 
tb as the main capftern is that placed imme- 


is 


FP * bu 
* 2 


GAR 


| diately behind the main-maſt, and the jekt 


cafſiern is ſet between the main-maſt and 
the fore maſt, &c. | 
CA'PSULATE (V.) to cover, contain, or en- 
cloſe, particularly with natural coverings, as 
the huſk oz. a nut, the pod of a bean, &c. 
CA'PTAIN (S.) the head, chief, or leader 
of a company or multitude ; and in military 
Muir, is the head officer of a company of 
lioiſe or foot ; alſo on board a ſingle ſhip the 
maſter or principal commander is fo called. 
When an army is reduced or diſbanded, and 
he thereby loſes his company, hie is called a 
captain reformed, when he is continued cap- 
tain, as ſecond to another, or without poſt, 
The commanding officcr of the colonel's 
troop, in every iegiment, is called captain 
lieutenant ; and in the Cant Phraſe; a captain 
is a bully, who is to quzrre! or tight with 
peeviſh gameſters, who are teſty or quarrel- 
ſome at the loſs of their money; and ſome- 
times it ſignifies money itſelſ, as, be captain 
7s rot at home, that is, theit is no money in 
my pocket, 3 

CA PT IO US (A.) quarrelſome, teſty, full of 
objections, ready to take hold of cvery ſha- 
dow or pretence. 5 

CA'PTIVATE (v.) to conquer, win, or 
overcome; to enſnare, entice, or Wheedle, 
ufually applied to the inclinations and aficc= 
tions of mankind. | 

CA/PTIVE (S.) one who is conquered or en- 
flaved, fo as to be neceſſitated er compelled 
to perform the will of another. 

CAPTPVITY (S.) bondage, ſlavery, wholly 
at the command of another. - 

CA'PTURE {S.) prize, booty, or plunder, 
In Lazv, it is the arreſting or feizure of a 
perſon, by the authority of a warrant, &c. 

CA/PUCHINS (S.) a fort of Frazcaſcarn friars, 
ſo called from their great capucton, which is 
an odd kind of cap or hood ſewed to their 
habit, and generally hangs down bebin 
upon their backs. 

CA/'PUT-MORTUUM (S.) in Chymiſtry, is 
that dry, eaithy ſubſtance, that is left with= 
out ſpirit, or apparent virtue, after diſtilla- 
tion, or other proceſs by fire. 

CAR (S.) a ſtately chariot like a thorne, uſed 
in triumphs, and at the feaſtings of princes z 
alſo any carriage that goes upon two or four 
wheels. 3 | 3 

CARBPINE or CA'RABINE (S.) an inſtru- 
ment of war uſed by horſemen, between the 
ſize of a piſtol and a muſket, and commonly 
of a pretty large bore. 

CARABINEERS S.) among the French, arg 
a choice ſet of horſemen picked out of the 
common regiments, and carrying carbines 
for their arms. 6s 

CA'RACOL (S.) a motion made by the ca- 
valry, half round, or a half turn from the 
left to the right, changing hands, that the 
enemy may not find out whether they intend 
to attack them in flank or front; it is alſo 
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the half turn each horſeman makes, aſter his | 
Ciſcharge, to paſs from the front of the ſqua- 
dron to the rear, 5 | 

CARAI'TES (S.) a ſe& among the Fewws, who 

adhere cloſely to the text and letter of the 
ſcripture, and reject all thoſe books which 
are not in the old canon of the Jeros, and 
require an implicit faith in the holy ſcripture, 
without permitting to examine whether any 
article of the law be true or falſe. They 
have neither phylaQeries or parchments up- 
on the doors of their houſes, nor thoſe front- 
lets which the J wear upon their fore- 
heads, They call the reſt of the Feres bridled 
aſſes, when they ſee them in their ſynagogues 
with parchments on their foreheads ; the paſ- 
ſages wherein theſe phylacteries are men- 
tioned, and which are under ſtood literally by 
other Jews, they explain figuratively, They 
deny that the oral law came from Moſes, and 
reject the cabala or traditions. They have 
an abhorrence ſor the Talmud, and obſerve 
the ſabbath more rigorouſly than the Rab- 
bins, and ſet almott no bounds to the prohi- 
bited degrees of marriage. 

CARA'NNA (S.) a hard, brittle, reſinous gum 
of an aromatick flavour, brought from the 
7 -In dies. | 

CARAT (S.) among the Ref ners, is one ſcru- 
ple, cr 24 grains ; with the Fervellers, it is 
but four grains. | 

CARAVAN (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a large 

company of people, who travel in Turkey to- 
gether, with a convoy of Janizaries, for their 
protection againſt the Arabs z and ſometimes 
at ſignifies, with us, a. ſort of cloſe carriage 
or waggon, and ſometimes a large company 
of people. 

CARAVANSERA (S.) a Turkiſh inn or place 
of entertainment for trayellers. 

CARA'VEL or CAR'/VEL (S.) the name of a 
trading veſſel, uſed in the Mediterranean ſea, 
having a ſquare. poop, and rigged like a 
galley of about 120 tons burden, 

CARAWAY (S.) a narrow, longiſh ſeed, 
furrowed on the back, and of a biiſk, aro- 
matick taſte, much uſed by the Confe&rowers 3 
it is produced from a plant cf the ſame 


name. 

CARBONA'DE (V.) to lice and broil fleſh on 

the coals. 

CA'RBUNCLE (S.) a precious ſtone of a deep 
red colour, which is by ſome reported to 
ſhine in the dark; alſo a malignant tumour 
attended with great pain, heat, mortifica- 
tion, lividneſs, and at laſt blackneſs ; it be- 
gins with one or more puſtles, and ſometimes 
a ſcab, under which gathers a putrid ulcer ; 
it is owing to a ſharp, corroſive, hot, ſaline 
humour, which very often proves mortal, 


CA'RCASS or CA'RCASE (S.) ſpoken of the 


trunk or body of an animal when dead, In 
Architecture, the ſhell of a houſe unfiniſhed 
or unfurniſhed ; alſo in Gunnery, iron caſes 
made to hold combuſtible matters, which ae | 


j 


TAR 
to be ſhot out of mortars, to ſet houſes de. 
on fire, are called carcaſſes. : 
CARCE'LLAGE (S.) the fees that Priſoner 
pay before they can be diſcharged, 
CARD or CHART (S.) a map that deſcribes 
the ſea coaſts; alſo the namg of a thick Pte 
per, or paſte- board cut into parallelogram 
of about three inches broad and five inches 
long, marked with different ſpots, and ut 
to game or play with for diverfion ; alſo the 
name ex 05 ac 8 with abundance 
iron or braſs teeth or ſpikes in i 
fle, flax, &c. f c 
CARD (V.) to comb or clean wool, flax, tx, 
with proper inflruments of iron or braſs wire, 


CARDVAC (A.) a medicine which comfort 


and ſtrengthens the heart by putting thy 
bloed into a general fermentation, whey 
the elaſticity and tone of the fibres, which 
were before weakened and vitiated, are re. 
ſtored, whence is occaſioned a briſker an! 
freer circulation, 
CARDVACA (S.) a diſtemper that ſuffccats, 
ſmothers, or ſtifles the heart by a conge- 
lation of blood called a poly pus; allo ti 
herb mother wort. þ 
CARDIGAN (S.) the ſhire and aſſize town, 
pleaſantly ſeated on the river Jycvye, ſameu 
for breeding the beſt ſalmons in Britair, ow 
which it has a good ſtone bridge, ſuſtained 
by ſeveral arches. It is a large and populoy 
town, formerly walled about, and fortified 
with a caſtle, which are now both gore ts 
ruin: It has a fine church, and a well b 
ſnire- hall, with ſeveral other gocd building; 
is a town corporate, governed by a mayo, 
aldermen, common- council, &c. enjoys i. 
veral immunities, ſends one member to pu. 
liament, and has a good market weekly a i 
Saturday; is diſtant from London 162 com. 
puted, and 198 meaſured miles. This ton 
was onee poſſeſſed by the famous Neu 
Fitz Stephen, who was the firſt Hriton i 
attempted the conqueſt of Ireland, who hi 
ſuch ſucceſs with a handful of men, as alt Wh 
wards gave the Engliſb a Tooting ther, Wi 
which they never quitted, but at length quiz] 
reduced that country, and made it as it we 
a province of Erglard, I 
CA'RDIGANSHIRE (S.) one of the (x co. 
ties in South. Wales, is of a different toi, i 
but ill clothed with wood, the fouthern aA 
weſtern parts being plain, and very fi 
(though not altogether without bills) 8 
*eaſtern and northern parts are mountainon "of 
and more barren, among which is the Piel 4 
limon-Hill, a mountain of great exten! au 
height. It has in it 64 pariſh-churches, al 
four market-towns ; is in the dioceſe of wa 
David's; is 94 miles in circumference, c- 
tains about g 20, ooo acres of land, and 3 
houſes ; ſends two members to parlliamet 
one for the county, and one for the town. 
is remarked for its lead mines, from wi 


commocity Giver is extracted. This cu Wy 


5 AB 


&s fo fu! of cattle, as to be called the nurſery 
or breeding place for the whole kingdom of 


"Y England, ſouth of Tren“. 2 

they CARDINAL (A.) the chief, the principal, the 
head, the ſupreme; in Arithmerich, cardinal 
105 numbers are ſuch as expreſs poſitively, how 
che many things there are, as 1, 7, 10, &c. In 


ue! Navigation, Sc. the north, eaſt, weſt and 
= ſouth ; in Aftronomy, Aries, Libra, Cancer, 


by and Capricorn ate called the cardina! points; 
cok in Moraliry, prudence, temperance, juftice, 


= and fortitude are the cardinal virtues. 
1: WE CARDINAL (S.) an eminent dignity in the 
3 church of Rome; they were at firſt only the 
1 incumbents of a pariſh, but are now ſtiled 


; the ; eccleſiaſtical princes ; they are about 70 in 


i, RE Pumber, and are all the pope*s council, and 
dh with him concert all affairs relating to the 
en. church: It is out of their number the pope 
r and 5 is choſen, and it is they only who chuſe him. 
Innocent IV. at the council of Lyons held in 
cites, 1243, gave them the red cap; Pa! II. in 
_ 1464, the ſcarlet habit; Gregory XIV. be- 
0 the towed the red cap upon the regular cardinals, 
who before only wore a hat: ban VIII. 
town, gave them the title of eminence, whereas 
e before they only had that of moſt illuſtrious. 
„01 The cardinals dreſs is a ſattane, a rochet, A 
Iained mantelet, or ſhort purple mantle over their 
b rochet; the mozette, and a papal cape over 
tei! che rochet in publick and ſolemn actions: 
_— Their garment is either red, or the colour of 
ba dried rofes or vielets. The regular cardinals 
dirs; ES wear no filk, nor any other colour except 
mayo, that of their order; but the red hat and cap 
ops ke are common to them all. When cardinals 
0 pn. are ſent to princes courts, it is in quality of 
ly legates 4 latere, and when they are ſent to any 


town, their government is called legation. 


2 COM- 
CA'RDINALSHIP (S.) the honour, dignity, 


s town WR 
Rin 


or office of a cardinal, 
% th CA RDING (S.) combing, breaking, or un- 
ho lili tangling wool, cotton, hair, &c. in order 
5 ate. to fit it for ſpinning. s | 
ther CA'RDUUS (S.) the botanical name for ſeve- 
th q ral ſpecies of plants of the thiſtle kind, but 
it wen commonly it means what is called cardurs 


cs from its excellent medicinal qua- 
itles. 


x cou 

ou, AKE or CA/REFULNESS (S.) the doing a 
ern thing with prudence, diligence, caution, ob- 
m—_ ſervation and confideration ; alſo anxiouſneſs 
115) or extraordinary concern for the ſucceſs or 
meinen e welfare of a perſon or thing. 

e P eAREE'N (V.) to clean, refit, and mend a 
ent u Veiel at ſea; for which purpoſe they get it 
hes. A ninto a proper place, and lay one fide upon the 
e of Feround and redtify what is amiſs in the other, 
ce, cat; Or in the bottom, by caulking, tallowing, &c. 
nd z and then do the ſame by the other fide, 
Tamer, RE AREE'R (S.) the pace a horſe or man goes 
town, 


leads, &c, 


ARE'SS (V.) to compliment, praiſe, treat, 
er make much of a perſon, 


is Curl 


2 * 
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or runs, the courſe or manner of liſe he 


C AR 

| CARF'3SES (S.) expreſſions of love, reſpect, 

friendſhip or approhation, by treating, praiſ- 

ing or complimenting. 

CA'RET (S.) a mark in writing or printing, 
whereby ſome part of a word or ſentence 
that is omitted, is ſignified, that it muit be 
inſerted where this mark à is put. 

CA*RGO (S.) the whole Iading of a ſhip, or 
all the goods that belong to one man ; and 
ſometimes applied to all of one fort, when 
there are many. different ſpecies. 

CARVBBEES (S.) certain ſmall if}ands in ths 
et- Indies, called alſo Canibal iſſands, from 
the inhabitants eating human fleſn; and is 

nc often ſpoke of any large number of 

© courts, alleys or ſmall divifions of fireets. 

CA'RICOUS TUMOUR (S.) is a ſwelling re- 
ſembling the figure of a fig, fuch are the 
piles ſometimes, | : 

CA/RIES (S.) in Surgery, a rottenneſs or cor. 
ruption of the bones. 

CA'RIVUS (S.) a foul bone, one tending to 
rottenneſs or corruption. 

CARK (V.) to be ſolicitous, to be anxious or 
over- careful. 


and aft along from one beam to another, in 
order to bear up or ſupport the ledges to 
which the planks of the deck are faſtened ; 
in ſome parts of England, grey peaſe are 
called car/ings, 
CARLISLE (S.) a ſmall, but well-fortifi-d city 
in Cumberland, is both pleafantly and deli- 
cately ſituated, being guarded on the north 
ſide by the Eden, on the eaſt by the Pertere!, 
and on the weſt by the Caade; it is ſecured 
by a ſtrong wall, a caſtle, and a citadel, the 
frontier place and key of England, in which 
for many ages hath been kept a ſtrong gart- 
ſon ; juſt below this town the famous Pict: 
wall began, which croſſed the whole iſland 
to Newcaſtle upen Tyre, and here alſo ended 
the great Roman highway; the buildings are 
old, but the ſtreets fair. Henry J. dignified 
it with being an epiſcopal ſee, and beſtowed 
many other privileges upon it, to rerder it 
populous, and fortified it, as a proper barrier 
againſt the Scots, to make it ſtrong, The 
great church, called St, Mary's, is a vene- 
rable old pile, a great part of it was built by 
St. Dawid, king of Scorland, who held this 
county, together with MWeſimorcland and Nor- 
thumberland, in vaſſalage from the crown of 
England; it has alſo another church, called 
Curbbert's. It is at preſent a wealthy and 
populous place, the ' houſes are well built, 
and city walled in, having three gates, and 
trades chiefly in fuſtians; has a conſiderable 
marxet weekly on Saturdays, and a yearly 
fair on the adumption of the Virgin Mary; 
is governed by a mayor, 12 atdermen, two 
bailiffs, &c. and ſends two burgeiles to parlia- 
ment: The aſſizes and ſeiions are uſually 
held here; it is 235 computed, and 30 
meaſured miles diſtant nom Leden. | 
-E3 1 CAR» 


CA/RLINGS (S.) timbers in a ſhip, lying fore 
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CARMELITES (S.) an order of mendicants, 
at firſt very rigid in their diſcipline, but af- 
terwards it was moderated, and about 1540 
divided into two ſorts, one following and 
reſtoring the ancient ſeverities, and the other 
the milder al lowanees; they take their name 
from mount Carmel, and pretend very en- 
thuſiaſtically, that Elijab and Elias were the 
founders of their order, that Pythagoras and 
the ancient druids, &c. were regular pro- 
feſſors of their order, c. Some of them 
go bare-ſoot, others not; they are much 
eſteemed in the Roman church, and have 
abundance of monaſteries. 


CARMINATIVES (S.) remedies uſed to ex- 


pel wind, or cure windy diſorders. 


' CARMINE (S.) a bright red colour inclinable | 


». 


to a purple, uſed by painters in miniature, 
and ſometines in oil. 


.CA'RNAGE (S.) a great ſlaughter, a maſſacre 


or overthrow of an army; with Huntſmen, 
fleſn that is given to the dogs after the chace 
is over, is ſo called. 

CA'RNAL (A.) fleſhly, ſenſual, voluptuous, 

one wholly governed by his appetites. 

CARNA'TION (S.) fleth colour; a fine flow- 
er, whoſe leaves are fo coloured; in Paixt- 


ing, it is thoſe parts of the body, Which 


have no drapery. 
CA/RNAVAL or CA'RNIVAL (S.) a ſeaſon 
of mirth and rejoicing obſerved in aby, but 
particularly at Venice; it begins at Twelfth- 
. day, and holds till Lent. | 
CARNI'VOROUS (A.) a greedy ſeeding upon, 
or devouring of fleſh. » : Ei 
CARNO'SITY (S.) fleſhineſs; alſo a preter- 
natural lump or obſtruction growing in any 
part of the body. 
CA ROL. (S.) a ſong of joy, or ſalutation at 
a Teaſt or a birth-day, or any publick or 
private banquetting or merriment. 
CA'ROS (S.) in Phyſick, is a lethargy got to 
a very. great height, ſo that the patient can 
hardly be awakened by any means. 
CARO'TIDES (S.) two arteries, one on each 
fide the neck, ſerving to convey the blood 
from the aorta to the brain. 
CAROU'SE (V.) to make merry, to drink 
freely, to tipple much, to quaff. 
CARP (V.) to find fault, to blame, cenſure, 
or wrangle at or with a perſon or thing. 


CARP (S.) the name of a fine freſh-water- 


_ fiſh, in whoſe palate is ſometimes found a 
. ſtone of a triangular form or ſhape, 
CA/RPENTER (S.) an artificer that works in 
wood, and particularly in the rough, large, 
or ſtrongeſt parts of houſe or ſhip- building. 
CA'/RPENTRY (S.) the art of working in 
wood, commonly applied to huilding, whe- 
ther it be of houſes or ſhips. © 
CARPET (S.) a covering for a table, floor, 


or paſſage, and commonly underſtood of a 


particular worſted ſtuff wove with a large 


Pie like velvet, in various figures and ſun- 
Cy conn 2 . 


or Ts 


'CARREE 'R (S.) the ſwift motion or pace that 


a horſe, coach, or perſon goes in running of 
driving, when they go with their utmoſt vi. 
gour ; alſo the violent, precipitate, incong. 
derate actions of fooliſh and unxeaſonable 
men. 

CA RRIAGE (S.) the conveying goods, mer. 
chandize or perſons from one place to ano. 
ther; alſo waggons, . carts, coaches, &, 
uſed for the like purpoſe, are called car:;z. 
ges; alſo the manners, behaviour, mien gr 
geſture of a perſon. | 

CARRIER (S.) a perſon whoſe employment 


is to carry goods from one town or city t. 


another, upon horſes, in waggons, &c. al 

a cant word for a ſet of rogues, who watch 

at inns to get intelligence of what perſons it 

may be worth while to rob, who go and in- 
form the gang with it, but do not appear in 
the fact for ſear of diſcovery. 

CA'RRION (S.) the fleſh of a dead carciſe 
when it ſtinks, 

CARROO'N (S.) the number fixed to act 
that is privileged to carry goods in London, for 
which + conſiderable ſum of money is paid 

CARROU'SEL (S.) a grand feaſt or act < 
mirth and jollity, ſuch as a prince's inſtal. 
lation, marriage, lord mayor's feaſt, &c, 

CARRY (V.) to remove or bear away iron 
one place to another. 

CART (S.) an inftrument or carriage to re. 
move heavy goods from one place to ano- 
ther, drawn by one, two, or more horſes, 

CA'RTEL (S.) a letter challenging a perſon 

to fight a duel, a defiance ; alſo an agree- 
ment between contending parties for the e- 
change or redemption of priſoners, 

CARTE'SIAN (S.) one who is an admirer, 
follower, or defender of Carteſius's philoſo- 


PAYS... 

CARTBRU!SIANS (S.) a religious order ſound- 
ed by Bruns, native of Cologn, and canon ot 
Rheims, who retiręd from the converſe of the 
world in 1084, bo a place called Ch ortreuſe, 
in the mountains of Pauphine, This orcer 
had no rules, till Bafl VII. general thereof, 
ſormed- ſome conſtitutions out of the cul- 
toms they obſerved, and got them confirm- 
ed by the pope. The members of this orcer 
obſerved a ſtrict faſt, and almoſt perpetull 
ſilence, an abſtinence from fleſh even in 
their ſickneſs, a continual confinement to 
their cloiſter, and always wear a hair ſuit, 
Their genera] takes the title of prior of the 
Chartreuſe (which is the principal monaſtery 
of, and gives name to the order) where be 
holds every year a general chapter for tit 

affairs of the order, 

CA/RTILAGE (S.) a thick, firong, griſth 
ſubſtance, and ſort of medium between ili 
and bone. 5 

CA/RTMEL (S.) in Lancaſhire, ſeated net 
the fea among the hills called Cartmel- Feli 
has a fair church, built cathedral-wiſe, il 
form of acroſs, has a good market werb 
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Hat on Monday for corn, ſheep and fiſn; 160 
AT: computed, and 192 meaſured miles diſtant 
Vi. from London. | 
nf. caR TON or CARTOO'N': (S.) a draught or 
able deſign made to be worked from, either in 
tapeſtry or freſco. 5 , 
der- CARTOU CH (S) an ornament in Architec- 
no. ture, Sculpture, &c. repreſenting a ſcroll of 
Kc. | paper, in the open or flat part of which is 
ria. | put an inſcription, device, cypher, &c. and 
n or : commonly called a copartment. 

E CARTOU!/CH or CARTRIDGE (S.) ſo much 
rent EE + gun-powder put into a ſmall paper cafe, as 
to i; ſuificient to charge a muſket, cannon, or 
allo WE other fire-arms ; the larger charges are put 
atch RE in paſte-board or tin caſes, 
nit WE CARVE (V.) to cut or divide into ſeveral 
in- 3 pieces; and when applied to food, ſignifies 
rin the doing it artfully by ſeparating the limbs, 

. joints and parts regulaily; and when ap- 
caſe : plicd to ſtone, wood, &c. it imports the 
making flowers, knots, figures, or any 0- 
cart ther ornaments, | CE 
, for CA'RVER (S.) one (killed in cutting up ſowls, 
aid, &c. at great feaſts ; alſo one who makes 
N Of birds, flowers, &c. out of wood, ſtone, &c. 
ſal. CA/RUS (S.) a ſpecies of the apoplexy, in 
ö which the patient falls into a deep fleep, 
irom with a ſudden deprivation of ſenſation and 
motion, and an acute fever, ; 
o fre. CARYATVDES (S.) figures in the ſhape of 
ano- women with long roves, uſed by the ancients 
es. inſtead of columns to ſupport their buildings. 
erſon CASCADE (S.) the fall of water from a 
re- higher to a lower part, and is much uſed in 
20 the pompous gardens of princes, noblemen, 
and gentlemen, by cutting a canal into di- 
urer, verſe heights and forics, by which means 
loſ0- the water makes a very agreeable noiſe, and 


acquires a velocity, that makes it froth or 


und- foam much, s 

on Cask (S.) the ſhell, covering, or incloſure of 
f the a thing; alſo the ſubſtance, condition, or 
reuſe, matter of a thing in queſtion, ; alſo the frame 
order divided into proper cells or partitions, that 
git printers ſort the ſeveral letters of one ſize in. 
Cu- 


BS C.SE-HA'RDEN (V.) to render iron or ſteel 


firms ſo hard, as to be capable of reſiſting any 
order edged tool; alſo to make a perſon obſti- 
petual nate, refolute, &c. in wickedneſs. 

en in CA\SEMATE (S.) a vault in that part of the 
nt ko 


5 flank of the baſtion ext the curtain, ſer- 
Ving as a hattery to defend the face of the 


fairt, 

f the oppoſite baſtion, and the mote or ditch, 
ie CASEMENT ,(S.) that part of a window or 
re he 


range of lights that opens to let in the freſh 
2 air, or ſhuts to keep cut the cold, rain cr 
_ win, x 

# | CA'SERNS (S.) in Fortiſication, ſmall rooms 
or apartments between the ramparts and 
the houſes of fortified towns, and ſometimes 


Ir the 


eriftly 
n feſt 


neat on the ramparts, to ſerve as lodgings for the 
Fell ſolliers of the gariſon to eaſe the gariſon. 
ny CASES (S.) are the ſeveral endings of nouns 
veer! 


in che Latin, and other var.able languages ; 


E 
but in the Engliſb, and moſt living tongues, 
they are ſupplied by particles, the word it- 
ſeit remaining invariable. 5 

CA'SE. SHOT (S) bullets, ſtones, &c. put 
into caſes, and ſo ſhot out of great guns, 
chicfly uſed at ſea to clear the enemies decks 
when they are full of men. 

CASH (S.) properly ſpeaking, ſignifies the 
cheit of drawers that money is put into, 
but now it generally means the money it- 
ſelf; and ſo notes iſſued by the bank or 
bankers are called ſpecie or c:þ notes. 

CASHIE'R or CASHEE'R (S.) one who is 
intruſted with the money of another perſon. 

CASHIER (V.) to diſcharge from or turn a 

| perſon out of his office; alio to diſband ſol- 
diers, ſeamen, &c. 5 

CASK (S.) a veſſel to hold or contain liquor; 
alſd a head- piece or helmet. 


CA SKE TT (S.) a little trunk, box, or cabinet 


to put jewels, money, or writings in; and 
in the Sea Language, ſmall ſinnet firings, 
with which the fails are tied after they are 
ſurled. | 

CASSA*TION (S.) in the Civil Lov, is the 
abrogation or annulling of any act or proce- 
dure upon the following accounts, 1. When 
a decree is directly contrary to another de- 
cree, and both made againſt the ſame perſon, 
2. When decrees are directly contrary to 


the expreſs decifion of ſtatutes or cuſtoms. 


3- When the formalities preſcr:bed by ths 
laws have not been followed. 

CA'SSIA (S.) a ſweet ſpice, mentioned by Ne- 
ſes as an ingredient in the compoſition of the 
holy oil; it is ſaid to be the bark of a tree, 
that grows uncultivated in the Ades; alſo 
four ſeveral forts cf drugs under this name, 
much alike for look and properties, being all 
gentle purgatives, the fruit of different trees. 

CASSVOPE (S.) a conſtellation in the north- 
ern hemiſphere, conſiſting, according to 
Ptolemy*'s catalogue, of 13 ſtars, Yjcbgs 25, 
and Mr. Flamſtecd's $5.—In the year 1552, 
there appeared a new ſtar in this conſtella- 
tion, which at firit ſeemed to be equal in 


magnitude and brightneſs to Fuprier himſelf, 


but it diminiſhed by little and little, and in 
18 monti:s time quite diſappeared. 

CA/SSOCK (S.) a kind of gown or robe wore 
over the reſt of the habit, particularly by 
the clergy. 

CAST (V.) to throw away or upon one ; alſo 
to make an image, flower, &c, by rurnng 
melted metal into a mouid, &c. allo to warp 
or grow crooked, as a piece of wood does 
by heat; alſo to imagine, think upon, or 
cont: ive. ' 

CA'STANETS (S.) ſmall inſtruments of wood, 
ivory, Se. that ſonte dancers uſe to play 
the tunc they dance. 

CA'ST-AWAY (S.) one turned out, rejected 
or put away. 

CA'STELLANS (8.) ſenators of the lower 
claſs in the kingdom of Poland, who tit on 
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low ſeats behind the palatines or great ſena- 


CASTIGA'TION (S.) chaſtiz ing, puniſhing, 


CASTLE (S) a ſtrong place of defence, uſu- 


CASTLE CAR (S.) in Some: ſetſpire, a ſmall 
CASTLE-RT'SING (S.) a town in Norfolk, 
Fore it was a place ef good account: It is 
and circular moat ; there is in it a good alms- 
houſe for 24 widows and a governeſs, found- 


CA'STON (G.) in Norfols, a town whoſe mar- 


CAS TOR (S.) in Lancaſpire, a ſmall town 


CA'STOR (S.) an amphibious animal, living 


Americans for food, and his ſkin for clothes. 


SAI 


tors; they are a ſort of lieutenants-of pro- 
vinces, and command a part of a palatinate 
under the palatine, 


correcting or amending. 


ally built to keep a town, city or country 
round abdut it in awe, 


town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 96 computed, and 125 
meaſured miles. 


ſeared on the ſea, where formerly the mar- 
ket was twice a week, and 15 fairs yearly, 
but now they are all diſuſed, becauſe the ha- 
ven is choaked up with ſands ; ſo that there 
are ſcarce ten families left in it, whereas be- 


Nill x borough- town, governed by a mayor, 
Neward, 12 aldermen, &c. and ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament, It is built on an 
high hill, near which is a very large caſtle, 


ed by the duke of N:rfo/k, who is baron of 
Caftie-Rifing ; it is diſtant from London 78 
computed, and 97 meaſured miles. 


ket is weekly on Tueſday; it has a bridge 
ever the Bure, and inſtead of a mace a bra- 
zen hand is carried before the ſteward of the 
demeſne ; it is diſtant from London g7 com- 
puted, and 128 meaſured miles. 


whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; diſ- 
tant from London 120 computed, and 147 
meaſured miles. 55 


both on land and in the water, called a bea- 
ver; it is of a white or aſh colour, has very 
ſh op teeth, its fore-feet are like a dog's, its 
hindermoſt reſemble geeſe's feet, having each 
five toes. The notion that this creature, 
when purſued, tears out its teſticles, is a 
miſtake, that ſold by the apothecaries being 
only certain glands found near the flank and 
ſhare : The fleſh of this animal ſerves the | 


Alſo Caſtor and Pollux, two brothers, who 
were ſaid to ſpring from the ſame egg; for 
which reaſon they were repreſented each with 
Half an egg-ſhell in his hand, Jupiter being 
reported to have converſed with Leda under 
the form of a ſwan: Theſe two brathers 
were much famed for their valour, and par- 
ticulaily for their wars againſt the corſairs 
and pirates, for which reaſon they were 
deified, and invoked by the ſailors, who 
painted or carved their images upon their 
ſhips, as their tutelar gods. The veſſel that 
St. Paul embarked in, when he was carried 
10 Nome, went by this name. Alſo half the 
gonitcUation Gemin 3 alſo a meteor that is 


CAT 
ſaid to appear at ſea under the form of globes 
of fire, and portend ſtorms, 
CASTRAMETA'TION (S.) the art of mart. 
ing out the ground for an army, or ot 
pitching of tents. 

CASTRATE (V.) to geld or cut out the teſ. 

ticles of an animal; to cut off or leave out 

of a book part of the original compoſure. 

CASTRA'TION (S.) the gelding or cutting 

the male kind of any ſort of animals; allo 
the curtailing, ſhortening, or leaving out any 
part of a book, : 

CASUAL (A.) happening or coming to paſy 
by chance or accident, wholly unforeſcen by 

the party to whom it comes. 

CA*'SUALTY (S.) ſomething that happens al. 

together unforeſeen or unexpected; misfer. 

tune, hurt, or damage. 

CA/SUIST (S.) one who ſtudies to reſolve dif. 

6culties and nice points of conſcience, 

CAT (S.) a common domeſtick creature of 
the voracious kind, which has a natural an- 

- tipathy to the vermin called mice; allo 

a cant word ſor a lewd, whoriſh woman, or 
ſtreet- walker, 

CATABA'PTIST (S.) one who diſallows bap- 

tiſm, particularly to infants. 

CATABIBAY/ZON (S.) the moon's deſcendirg 

node, called alſo the dragon's tail. 

CATACAU'STICK CURVES (S.) in Geome« 

try, are thoſe cauſtick curves formed by re. 
flection. 

CATACHRE'SIS (S.) a Rbetorical Figure, 

when a word of good or innocent natural 

meaning is put ſor, or uſed abufively, as V 

are a pretty man indeed, meaning, you are a 

vile or ſorry fellow, 

CA'TACOMBS (S.) burying places in caves 
near Reme, where the primitive Chriftian 
buried the martyrs, and ſometimes hid them- 
ſelves to avoid the perſecution of the Roman 
emperors. Some learned authors are oi 
opinion, that thoſe catacombs. were publick 
burying places made by the heathens for poor 
people, ſlaves and malefactors. 

CATACOU'STICES'(S.) the ſcience of echoes 
or reflected rounds. 

CATALE'CTICK VERSES (S.) in Poetry, an 
ſuch as want a ſyllable. 

CATALE'PSIS (S.) a kind of apoplexy, a dil. 
eaſe wherein the patient is deprived of mo- 
tion, and remains fixed in the ſame poſture 
the diſeaſe firſt ſeized him, with his eyes 
open, but without fight or underſtanding. 


goods, names, &. 


for ſodomitical practices. 


follow¾ed the errors of Montanus: They made 
of infants, whom they pricked to death 


as martyrs. 


CA'TALOGUE (S.) an inventory or liſt d ; 1 
CA'TAMITE (S.) a ganymede or boy kept i : 


up the bread of the euchariſt with the blood ; 


CAT 


; N 4 
MOR” wy "> TY > — dues 


06 


CATAPHRY!GIANS (s.) a ſect of heretic, ÞY 
ſo called, becauſe they were Phrygians, wil WY 


with needles, and then looked upon den = 


S I 

ATAPLASM (S.) a pultice, or conſiſtence 
of boiled roots, herbs, flowers, meal, &c. 
OATAPO'TIUM (S.) a pill or phytical purge 
that is to be ſwallowed without. chewing. 

ATAPU'LTA (S.) an engine uſed by the 
ancients before the invention of guns, to 
throw darts or javelins four or five yards 


3 e 
o . 


ah, 


5 


a great noiſe and force, occaſioned by the 

ſtoppage of a rock or rocks meeting together 

in the courſe of a river, and ſo making one 

part much higher than the other; alſo a diſ- 

temper in the eyes cauſed by the congelation 
of phlegm between the uveous coat and cry- 
= {talline humour. : 

EXCATA/RRH (S.) the flow or falling down of 

tumours from the head to the lower parts 

of the body; ſo the falling or dropping of 
the raarrow out of the back bone, is the 

ES catarrhb of the ſpinal marrow, 

FZCATA'STASIS (S.) the third part or act of a 

EZ comedy, wherein the whole beauty and force 

ol the plot are exhibited ; among the PHH 

| cians, the followers of Hippocrates call it the 
ſtate, condition or conſtitution of a thing ; 
and with the Galeniſis, it is the ſeaſons of 
the year, the diſpoſition of the body, or con- 
ſideration of the time. 

"$CATA'STROPHE (S.) the finiſhing, conclu- 

don or laſt act of a play, in which the whole 

| ſcheme, deſign, or plot is laid open ; alſo 
the end or finiſhing of any work or buſineſs; 
but when ſo applied, is uſually underſtood 
in a bad or fatal ſenſe, as the murder or ruin 
of a perſon by ſome diſmal accident. 

ATCH (S.) a ſhort, witty, or merry ſong ; 

alſo a tender, or ſwiſt-ſalling veſſel, as a 

| bemb-catch or ketch 5 alſo a cant word for a 
= prize, booty, &c. 

ATCH (V.) to ſeize, lay hold of, overtake, 
or ſecure ; from whence a bailiff or ſerjeant 
is called a catch-pol/, which is now a word 
of infamy, rather applied to their followers 
or aſſiſtants than themſelves. 
CATECHE/TICAL (A.) ſomething - like or 
belonging to a catechiſm, | 
A'TECHISM (S.) a ſummary account of the 
belief and practice of any ſet of men, how- 
ever different in their opinions ; alſo the 
dooctrine of any art or ſcience drawn up by 
way of queſtion and anſwer. 

e TECHIS T (S.) a perſon that teaches or 
= inſtrufts others in the catechiſm or firſt prin- 
= ciples of religion by way of queſtion and an- 

ſwer, explaining as he goes along, whatever 

s, or appears to be difficult to the learner. 

A TECHIZE or CA/TECHISE (V.) to in- 

fdruct in the fundamentals of any doctrine, 


ö 
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particularly applied to religious matters; alſo 


do chaſtiſe, blame, or find fault with a per- 
== fon for ſomething done amiſs. 

ATECHU/MEN (S.) a name given by the 
primitive Chriſtians to thoſe Jeꝛus or Geniitrs, 


| TRACT (S.) the falling of water with | 


þ 


CAT 
learning the principles of chriſtianity; openly. 
profeſſing the ſame, and attending ſuch ſer- 
vices as they were allowed and appointed. 
CATEGO'RICAL (A.) poſitive, affirmative, 
or determinate. 

CA'TEGORY (S.) an accuſation z alſo the 

rank, order, or predicament that any pro- 

poſition or number of particulars are ranged 
in or under. | 

CATENA/RIA (S.) the curve that a rope 

makes, when freely ſulpended by any two 

points, ; 

CA'TENATE (V.) to chain, bind, link, or 
tie together. | 

CA'TER (V.) to buy, provide, or prepare 

victuals for a feaſt or family. 

CA'TERER (S.) the officer that has the cars 
of providing victuals in a prince's or noble- 
man's houſe or family. 

CATERPILLAR (S.) the name of a reptiles 
that devours greens, fruits, &c. alſo of a 
lazy, idle, ſlothſul or voracious perſon that 
devours the produce of another's induſtry. 

CATES (S.) niceties, dainties, or curioſities 
in eating. | 

CATHA'RTICES (S.) medicines that purge 
by ſtool, of which there are divers ſorts, 
ſome gentle, and ſome violent. 

CATHEDRAL (S.) the epiſcopal church or 
congregation of any place: In former times, 
the prieſts compoſed their preſbyterium with 
their biſhops, and were ſeated in chairs, aſter 
the manner ot their conſiſtories, the biſhop 

that preſided in the afſemblies fitting in a 
chair above all the reſt; whence to this day 
they obſerve the feaſt of St. Peter's chair at 
Rome and Antioch : But at preſent the word 
means the large or principal church or tem- 
ple in a dioceſe, where the ſervice is ſung by 
choirs, and where the biſhop holds a court, 
&c. whereas formerly it meant the congre- 
gation of Chriſtians aſſembled together, they 

not being allowed temples ſor that purpole, 
till the time of Conſlantine the Great. 

CATHERE'TICES (S.) medicines, purging, 
eating or taking away ſuperfluities, as proud 
fleſh, excreſcences ariſing in wounds, &c. 

CATHE'TER (S.) an inſtrument hollow and 
ſomewhat crooked, uſed by ſurgeons to 
thruſt up the yard into the bladder, to clear 
the paſſage of gravel, &c, and to help the 
urine forward. 

CATHE'TERISM (S.) in ſurgery, is the act 
of injecting liquor into the bladder, by a ſy- 

ringe, &c. 

CATHE TUS (S.) in Geometry, is any line 
ſalling perpendicularly upon another; ſo 
that all ſuch lines that by failing upon one 
another conſtitute or make a right angle, 
may be called cathetick lines. ; 

CATHOLICISM (S.) univerſality, or ſome. 
thing common to all of the ſame kind, 

CA'THOLICK (A.) univerſal, general, &c. 
alſo a ſoft name given to the papiſts, or 


| | Who had prepared them'elves for baptum by 


rofeſſors of the Romiſb religion. 
f | CATHO'. 


C A 


CATHOTICON (S.) an univerſa! medicine, 
_ _ - pretended to be gocd for all diforders. 
CA'TLING (S.) a ſurgeon's diſmembering 


knife; alſo the downy moſs that grows upon 
walnut-trees ; alſo a {mall gut- ſtring fit for 
a muſical inſtrument, | 
CATO'NIAN (A.) ſolid, grave, thoughtful, 
according to the manner and practice of 
Cato the famous Neman. 
CATO'pSIS (S.) a dimneſs of fight, ſome- 
times called my9fia. 
CATO'PTRICKS (S.) the ſcience of reflex 
viſion, or that branch of opticks which_de- 
livers and demonſtrates the Jaws of lizht 
reflected from mirrors, ſpecula's, looking - 
glaſſes, &c. 
CATO'PTROMANCY (s. ) divination, or 
aj Wie to foretel things by looking into 
laſs. 
CATT or CA/TT-HEAD (S.) in a Ship, is 
a large piece of timber faſtened aloft right 
under the hawſ(e, with two ſhivers at the 
end thereof, wherein is put a block, and a 
rope with a large i iron hook, whoſe uſe is o 
raiſe the anchor from the hawks, &c, there 
is alſo a large ſort of bo:ling apples called 
catts- heads. 
CA'TTERWAUL (V.) to he eager, or hot in 
the purſuit of converſing with the contrary 
ſex; to ſquawl or make a noiſe as cats do, 
when they are proud and yo a rutting. 
CATTLE (S.) all forts of beaſts for labour; 
alſo oxen and ſheep ſor eating; alſo a term 
of reproach for a rogue, whore, &c. 
CAVALCA'DE (S.) a triumph, or pompous 
proceſſion on horſeback, or in carriages, in 
honour of a prince or great man, upon any 
ſolemn octaſion. 
CAVALIER or CAVALEFR (S.) a knight, 
gentleman or ſoldier that rides on horſeback ; 
this was alſo a party name, or diſtinQticn 
here in Exgland, in the rebellion in king 
Charles Iſt's time, when thoſe who eſpouſed 
the king's cauſe or party, were called cawva- 
Tiers, the others o d. In Fortification, 
it is a heap of earth raiſed in a fortreſs to 
lay a parcel of cannon on, in order to icour 
the field of the beſieging enemy, or to an- 
noy and deftroy a commanding work which 
the enemy have erected. 
CA'VALRY (S.) that part of an army that 
rides and fights on horſeback. 
CA'VATE (V.) to ſcoop, bore, or make any 
ſolid matter hollow. 
CAVA'TION (S.) a making void or hollow ; 
and in Arebitecture, is the digging away the 
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building, or to ere vaults or cellars, 
CAU'DLE (S.) a liquor ſometimes made with 
beer, oatmeal, &c. and ſometimes with wa- 
ter, oatmeal, &c. principally. uſed by wo- 
men during the time of their lying-in. 
CAVE (S.) a den, hole, room, or hollow 
place in the earth, or under grourd. 
CA'VEAT (S.) an admonition, item, warn- 
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earth in order to lay the foundation cf a 


CA U 
ing or caution ; and i in the Eec efiaſicalC 
is a bill put in to hinder a perſon's provi 
a will, or adminiſtering upon the deceaſe 9 
another, till certain conditions are complicd 
with, or objections anſwered, 

CAVEE'R (S.) the roes and ſpawn of fich, .. 

ſpecially by Bonk pickled, 

CA'VERN (S.) a natural hole, Gen, cave, 

crack, or hollow place under ground, (; 

beneath the ſurface of the earth. 

CA'VERNOUS (A.) a land ſull of holes, 

chaſms, hollow places, or large openires, 

CAYVIL (V.) to wrangle, find fault, and be 

teſty ; fo argue captiouſly, 

CAVITY (S.) any hollow part or place. 

CAUL (S.) the ſkin that covers the bow cls; 

alſo the back or hinder part of a won; 

head dreſs. 

CAU'LDRON (S.) a large veſſel to heat or 

boil water, victuals, &c. in, 

CAU SAL (A.) of, or belonging to the ca 

or power of producing any thing. — Tv 

CAUSA'LITY (S.) the action or power fa? 

cauſe in the doing or producing a thin. - T8 

CAU'SATIVE (A.) that expreſſes or ite; 1 Wi 
caufe or reafon for doing a thing. 

CAUSE (S.) in Philefophy, the producer of an 
effect; in Morality, the motive, reaſon, 
principle or ſubject, upon or by which a 
thing is done; in Law, a trial before a 

. judge in open court, where the reaſon cr 
validity of the action is examined into, 

keep: (V.) to produce, effect, or biirg u 
paſs. 

CAU SEX or CAU'SEWAY (S.) the foot. path 
in ſtreets next the houſes, made for pecpk 
to walk on without being hurt or interrvpt- 
ed by horſes, carts, &c. and particu}aly 
ſpore of ſuch as are made in wet, and o- 

therwiſe impaſſable, marſhy grounds, ſo 
which purpoſe they are cammonty 1 alled 
con ſiderahly higher than the other part. 

CAU'STICKS (S.) in Phyſfict, any thing thit 
burns or corrodes the ſkin or fleſh, as hit 

iron. &c. but more eſpecially meant of cer- 
tain medicines laid on a boil, or other rot- 
ten, diſtempered part of the body. 

CAU'TELOUS (A.) wary, careful, hee, 
one that well weighs a matter ber cre be 
does it, or agrees to it. = | 

CAU'TERIZE (V.)*to burn the fleſh, vb 
is done by an actual cautery, ſuch as fret 
hot metal; or a potential cautery, or Hum. 
ing, corroding medicines, ſuch as quick lim?, 
calcined tartar, &c. mixed up together 3 

CAU'TION (8. ) a hint, notice, or advice 9 
do, or not to do a thing; alſo care, c- 
cumſpection, or heedfolncfs. 

CAU'TIONARY (A.) any thing given 252 
pawn or pledge for the performance of certain 
conditions; ſo towns deliver*d up to an ehe 
or ally for ſecuring the payment of mone?'* ug 
for troops, &c. are called cautionary tow!: 

CAU'TIOUS (A.) wary, heedful, well. a0 
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20 on Wedneſday ; here is a caſtle of the arch- 
oY biſhop's 3 diſtant from London I42 COMPU- 
= ted, and 178 meaſured miles, e i 
„e. CcaxroN (S.) in Cambridgeſtire, a ſmall 
z town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
awe diſtant from London 42 computed, and 50 
4 3 meaſured miles. | ; | 
B CEASE (V.) to forbear, leave off, diſcon!i- 
bies, EY nue, give over, or end. N 
5. W CE'DAR (S.) a fine pleaſant-ſmelling tree, the 
abe wood whereof being bitter, worms will not 


7 


touch it, for which reaſon it i> very durable, 
| BE CEILING (S.) the upper part of a room, or 
cls EE that covered with plaiſter daubed on laths. 

BS CE'LANDINE (S.) an herb, ſometimes called 


an's 8 
swallow. wort. 
t co ES CELVRENT (S.) in Legick, a ſyllogiſm whoſe 
= ſccond propoſition is an univerfal affirmative, 
due and the reſt univerſal negatives. 


CELaTIURE (S.) the art of engraving or 
carving metals. 

CELEBRATE (V.) to praiſe, honour, or ag- 
grandize a perſon or action, by writing en- 
comiums, erecting trophies or monuments; 
to make or keep feſtivals in commemoration 
of him, her, or it. 

CELEBRATED (A.) honoured, praiſed, ſo- 
lemnized or commemorated with feſtivals, 
or any other demonſtrations of reſpect. 
ELEBRATION (S.) the act of honouring, 


7 to praifing, or ſolemnizing any act or perſon, 
CELE'BRIOUS (A.) honourable, famous, 
path BREE worthy, deſerving. f 
er cELERIT V (S.) ſwiſtneſs, expedition, ſpeed; 
p. and with the Matbematiciaus, that particular 


11; RE degree of motion that a given body or magni- 


1d 0. made goes over a given ſpace in a given time. 
 \or {CELESTIAL (A.) of, or belonging to the 
raifed heavens, heavenly, or of ſuch a nature or 
| iſpoſition. 
» thit CELIBACY (S.) a ſingle or unmarried ſtate 
5 hot or condition of life, but particularly under- 
cet. ſtood of thoſe who never were married. 
ret. CELL (S.) a ſmall hut, cave, or plac? of a 
= hermit's dwelling ; alſo a ſmall part or room 
efful, in a priſon where condemned malefaQors 
re he are to be put alone; alſo one of the divi- 
fions in a honey-comb ; alſo the room of a 
hich cardinal at Rome, which he is kept in during 
ret WS the time of electing a pope ; alſo the parti- 
71. RE tions or hollow parts of huſks or pods of 


lime, plants that contain the ſced., 
r. [RCELLAR (s.) that room in a building that is 


ice td the loweſt, and generally 8 or ro fect under 

cr the common ground, made for the keeping 
liquors and other neceſſfiries cool, &c. 

25 1 IRE LULARAGE (S.) the quantity of room in a 

ertain houſe that is under the common ground; 

Nm? alſo the rent or premium paid ſor putting 

-y v4 A 2000s into ſuch rooms. | 


in. [RAKEFLSITUDE (s.) height, tallnefs, ature ; 
alſo the degree of dignity or hizhnefs cf a 
perſon in office, 2 | 


coop (8.) in the - Ridtag of Wr. 


ire, a ſmall town whoſe market is Weekly 
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CEMENT (V.) to ſtick, join, or faſten toge- 
ther with mortar, or any clammy, binding 
ſubſtance ; alſo the uniting the affections of 
different perſons. | 

CE'MENT (S.) mortar, or any other compo- 
ſition that binds, ſticks, or faſtens together, 
particularly that uſed by maſons, &c. both 
hot and cold. 

CLMENTA'TION (S.) a faſtening, ſticking, 
joining, or cloſe uniting things or perſons 
together, 

CENCHRTAS (S.) a fpreading inflammation, 
called the ſhingles or wild. fire, 

CENO'SIS (S.) with the PHyſciant, is a purg- 
ing, cleanſing, or diſcharging the body of 
troubleſome humours, : 

CENOTA'/PHIUM (S.) is the ereQing a no- 
ble monument cr tomb to perpetuate the 
memory or brave actions of a deceaſed per- 
ſon, who is buried in another place. 

CE/NSER (S.) the pot, pan or veſſel that the 
incenſe or perſume was put in, that was 
burnt at the Fezoiſo, and other ſacrifices, 
= NSOR (S.) a name given at Rome to cer. 

tain magiſtrates, whoſe buſine's it was to re- 
form manners, and to tax and value eftates : 
Upon occaſion they degraded ſenators, made 
the princeps ſenatus, inſpected the manage- 
ment of private families relating to educa- 
tion and expence; two of theſe officers were 
choſe together, the one of a patrician or 
noble family, and the other of a plebeian or 
common family; they continued five years in 
their office, but if one died within that time, 
the ſurvivor quitted, and the people made a 
neweleQion : The firſt inſtituting of this of- 
fice was in the 311th year of Roz, when L. 
Papirius Mugillanus and L. Sempronivs Atra- 
tinus were choſen ; this office grew into ſuch 
reputation, that none were choſe into it, till 
he had gone thro' the moſt confiderable in 
the republick before, as a qualification for 
this. Venice has ſuch a like officer to this 
day, who is choſe every ſix months. The 
licenſers of books are al'o called cenſors. 

| CENSO*RIOUS (A.) fevere, one that finds 

fault upon ſlight occaſions, a carping, ill- na- 
tured, uncharitable perſon ; one who is blind 
to good actions, and lynx- eyed to the miſ- 
takes of all mankind. | 

CENSORIOUSNESS (S.) moroſeneſs, ill. na- 
ture, a diſpoſition that is always finding fault 
with the actions of another. 

CE'NSURABLE (A.) actions that are liable to 
hlame; the conduct of unguarded pęrſons; 
any thing that may juſtly be found fault 
with, | 

CE'NSURE (S.) correction, fault. finding, 
blame, criticiſm ; and in the Eccleſiaſtical 
Court, it is excommunicatian, mulct, or 
ſome other puniſhment the law permits, 

CENSURE (V.) to condemn, excommunis 

cate, blame, find fault with, criticiſe upon, 
Ec. 

CENT or CE'NTUM (S.) a common word 

for 
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tor an hundred, generally appfied to affairs of | CE'NTUPLE (A.) an hundred fold, er omg CLR 
uſury, or how much in the hundred perſons ] thing an hundred times as much, or mary ful 
mult pay for money borrowed, as 3, 4, 5, | as another, | I: CER 
6, 7, 8, &c. per Cent. and this, in a Law | CENTURIA'TORS (S.) ſour proteſtant di. tO, 
Senſe, is for 12 months or one year; but in vines of Magdeburg in Germany, who divide m⸗ 
Sales, the rebate or allowance ſor prompt the church hiſtory into centuries. pri 
payment is ſo much as is mentioned in the | CENTU/RION (S.) a captain, head, or com. 1 
conditions, immediately. upon paying the | mander of an hundred ſoldiers. & . 
money in 2, 3, or more days or weeks. CE'NTURY (s.) a thing divided into an hun. my 
CENTAU*R (S.) a part of a ſouthern conſtel- fred parts; in Chronology, it is an age, or an CE 
lation, commonly joined with the wolf; alſo] hundred years, particularly regarded by thy an 
a ſort of monſter, repreſented by the anci- church hiſtorians, who ſay ſuch a councit of 
ents, as half man and half horſe, and re- &Cc, was held in the ad, zd, 4th, &c. . fo 
ported to be the fon of Ixi97 and a cloud; | fury; alſo a company of foot ſoldiers con- CER 
hut the whole ſeems to take its riſe from fiſting. of 100 men; alſo ths name of an #H 
the people of Theſaiy,-who practiſed riding herb uſed in many phyſical caſes, 1 
much, which being not uſual to the other | CE/PHALALGY (S.) the diſeaſe or diſtemper fc 
countries about them, gave occaſion to this called the head. ach. | h 
tory. CEPHALA'RTICKS (S.) medicines that purge 15 
CENTER or CENTRE (S.) the middle point the head. f 
of diſtance or weight; alſo the ſcope,. aim, | CEPHAYLICK (A.) belonging or beneficial to \ 
driſt or deſign of a perſon in his diſcourſe or the head, 7 
actions. 4 CEPHE'US (S.) king of Ethiopia, father to Ci 
CENTER (V.) to tend, bear towards, incline Andromeda, who is ſtoried to have been de. 
to, end, terminate, or reſt in a point, livered irom a monſter by Perſeus, to whom CL 
CE/NTESM (S.) the hundredth part of any ſhe was afterwards married: It is pretend, 
whole thing, a diviſion made upon ſome cu- that the merits of Perſeus tranſlated Cepbeus 4 
rious mathematical inſtruments. into the ſtars, with his wite and daughter, C: 
* CE'NTINEL (S.) a military word or name for and planted them at the back of the 1% 1 
the perſon who, in an army, gariſon, &c. is Bear; the aſtronomers ſay, that his con- | 
put or placed at any particular paſs, Nation, ſtellation has by Ptolemy's catalogue 13, by 
&c. to watch that no perſon paſſes without Tycho's 11, and by the Flanſleedian 35 ſtan 8 
giving notice to the detachment, or whole of various magnitudes, &c. Bu 
body of the army, gariſon, &c. {| CERA'TION (S.) with the 'Cayr:i/:, is the 6 
CENTRAL (A.) of or belonging to the cen- making or compounding matter, fo as to 
ter or middle, from whence Mr. Bater's in- render it diſſolvable or fuſible, which natu- 
vention to find out the center of a circle rally it was not, which is frequently done to | 
- that ſhould cut a parabola in as many points make metals eaſily penetrable, C 
as an equation, to be conſtrued, had real | CE'RBERUS (S.) a name the poets gave a dog 
roots, is called the central rule; allo the fire with three heads, which they feigned door- 
that, according to the ſyſtems of ſome phi- keeper of hell, that careſſed the unfortunate c 
loſophers, is contained in the bowels of the ſouls ſent thither, and devoured them thit 
earth, is called the central fire, would get out again. 
CENTRIFUGAL (A.) that endeavours to fly | CERCO PES (S.) certain cheating fellows, in 
or go from its center or fixed place; fo the | the poerical Mythology, that Jupiter is ſaid to 0 
force that any body moving in a circular or transſorm into monkeys, to intimate to us 
curvilineal orbit ſtrives to fall off from the God's vengeance againſt perfidiouſneſs. 0 
axis, in a tangent to the ſaid orbit, is called | CEREA'LES (S.) feaſts which the Pagans ce- 
the centrifugal force, lebrated in honour of the goddeſs Ceres with 
CENTRIPETAL (A.) whatever forces, dravys, ſo much reſpect, that the men abſtained 
inclines or compels things towards their cen- from the company of their wives while they 
ter ; ſo the gravitation, inclination or force held; the facrifice was performed with ex- 
that keeps any body moving round another, traordinary reſpect, and no wine employed 0 
in its proper orbit, and ſo conſequently keeps in it, | 
it continvally tending towards the ſame cen- | CEREBRO'SITY (S.) an inclinableneſs to be C 
ter, is called the cextripeta! force. mad, brain-fick, diſturbed or diſordered in 
CE'NTRY (S.) a watchman or ſoldier placed the clear and free uſe of one's reaſon ; a dil. 
to guard an avenue or give notice of the ap- poſition or inclination to madneſs. 
proach of an enemy; it is alſo the common | CE'RE-CLOTH (S.) a plaiſter, whoſe prin- 
name of all private ſoldiers, whether upon Cipal uſe is to ſtrengthen any part of tis ( 
guard or not, becauſe of their all taking or body, that has been injured by a blow, 
doing that office by turns ; alſo the wooden train, &c. 
hut ſet up in divers parts. of a gariſon, for | CEREMO'NIAL (A.) of or belonging to te 
the guard or centry to be ſcreened from vio- | remonies; alſo a book containing the ceie- 
oat rains, & c. is called Une centry-50kxs monies of the church of Raue. CERES 
R. 


C 3 

crREMONIOUS (A.) complimental, formal, 

full of nice obſervations or ceremonies. 

CEREMONY (S.) a rite or cuſtom belonging 
to, or obſerved by the church; alfo the for- 
mality or compliments uſed at publick or 
private places; ſo when any feaft, funeral, 
Kc. is performed in a pompous or grand 
manner, it is ſaid to be done with great or 
much ceremony. | 

CERES (S.) the pretended daughter of Saturn 
and Ops, is ſaid to have taught men the art 


fore worſhipped with divine adoration. 
CERNE or CERNE- A'BBAS (S.) in Dor ſet- 


a fine rivulet, in a champain country, af- 
fording much delight to the lovers of the 
hawk and the hound; and though the town 
is but mean, yet it has an eminent market 
for corn, ſheep, cattle, &c. weekly on 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 99 com- 
puted, and 123 meaſured miles. 
CERTAIN (A.) poſitive, ſure, undoubted, 
5 fixed, ſettled, determined. 
= CERTAINTY or CE'RTAINNESS (S.) po- 
= £itivene(s, undoubtedneſs, fixedneſs, aſſured- 
nels. | geo 
CERTI'FICATE (S.) a writing to affure or 
aſcertain the truth of a fact done; alſo a li- 
cenſe or permiſſion to do certain things 
A therein related. 
ES CURTIFY (V.) to authorize, inform, or de- 
== Cclare in writing the truth of a fact. 
3 CERTITUDE (S.) that ſatisfaction that the 
2 mind or judgment of a perſon receives from 
the ſeveral ſorts of proof that the nature of 
3 the thing in queſtion requires, 
== CERUS (S.) ſuperfine white lead, or 2 
= white, which is a preparation of lead, horſe- 
dung, &c, With vinegar. 
CE'SAR (S.) a title of honour which the Ro- 
man emperors gave to their fons, or ſuch as 
they adopted for their ſucceſſors ; the king of 
the Remans in Germany is like it ; alſo the 
general name for a king, emperor, &c. 
CESS (V.) to tax, aſſeſs, rate, or lay a mul& 
er fine upon a perſon, diſtrict, or diviſion, 
CESSA'TION (S.) a forbearing, leaving off, 
giving over; ſo when two armies are in 
treaty, and it is agreed for a week, month, 
&c. that no hoſtilities ſhall be committed on 
either ſide, that is called a truce, or ceſſation 
of arms, 
CE'SSION (S.) a yielding, granting, giving 
up or reſigning. 
CE'SSOR (S.) one impowered to rate, ceſs, or 
tax any perſon or people ; likewiſe ene who 
ceaſeth from, or neglecteth to do his office 


iſſuable. 


CE'STUS (s.) the name which poets and 

Painters gave to the girdles of Venus and 
June; among the Ancients, it was the 
maid's girdle, which the bridegroom un- 
ned, When he led her into the houle ; alſo 


of huſbandry and ce:onomy, and was there- 


ſpire, ſeated in a dry bottom, watered with 


or duty, againſt whom the writ Ceſſavit is 


4 


CHA 
a large leathern girdle garnified with las. 
uſed by the Roman prize fighters in their 
combats. 

CH, are two letters that both begin and end 
many words in the Engliſh language, and 
have a particular ſounding in thoſe words, 
that are of Exgliſ derivation ; but generally 
ſound like &k in words of Greek and Hebrew 
Original, as ch;rurgcon, kirurgeon; arch-an- 
gel, ark-angel, &c. Nebachadneææar, Nebu- 
kadnezzar, &c. 972 

CHACE (S.) a ſtation for the wild beaſts in a 
foreſt, larger than a park, but yet may bs 
poſſeſſed by a ſuhject, which a foreſt cannot z 

" alſo the act of hunting or purſuing game; 
alſo the hollow or whole bore & a pieces of 
ordnance ; in a Ship, thoſe guns put in ths 
head or ſtern, are called chace guns or pieces. 

CHACE (V.) to purſue, hunt, or follow after 
a perſon or thing, in order to make a prize 
of it or them. | 

CHACOO/N (S.) in Aufick, a particular kind 


of air, always in triple time, compoſed with 


great variety of humour, contrived to a baſs 
of eight bars, played ſeveral times over, buy 
not ſo much confined, as the baſs of # 
ground, liberty being given to vary every 
time to humour the treble, and ſometimes to 
imitate it: Theſe airs or tunes are always 


played in a lively briſk manner, and are ſaid 


to take their original from the Moors, 

CHAFE (V.) to warm, by rubbing with one's 
hand, as when a part is benumb'd with cold; 
alſo to gall, fret, or grow fore with riding or 

© other exerciſe ; alſo to vex or torment one's 
| ſelf at a diſappointment, affront, &c. 

CHAFF (S.) the refuſe or ſtraw that is ſepa- 
rated from corn, by ſcreening or winnowing. 

CHA'FFER (V.) to bargain, contract, buy or 

exchange wares or commodities. 

CHA/FING (S.) gently rubbing with the 
hand, warming, galling, &c, from whence 
the inſtrument that cooks put live coals in, 
to warm, or keep hot, diſhes of ſoop, meat, 
c. are called cbafrg-diſbes. 

CHAGFORD (S.) in Devonſpbire, a market- 
town, diſtant from Londen 152 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles, 

CHA'/GRIN (S.) trouble, vexation, uneaſineſa, 
diſappointment, melancholy, a being out of 
temper, or diſturbed in mind; alſo a fort of 
large-grained leather, uſed to make caſes for 

| ſmall inſtruments, covers for books, &c. 
brought from Turkey, and vulgarly called 
ſbagreen. 

CHA GRIN (V.) to teaze, vex, perplex, &c. 

CHAIN (S.) an inſtrument made up of divers 
links or parts of iron, braſs, &c. that faſten 
or lock one into another, and is of divers 
lengths and thicknefſes, as the uſe to which 
it is applied requires; alſo a feries of argu- 
ments or reaſons that depend one upon an- 
other. | 

CHAIN (V.) to tie, faſten, lock up, or re- 
ſtrain, to knit, unite, or put together. = 

| CHAIR 
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CHA 

CHAIR (S.) a common honſhold moveable to 
fit on; alſo a ſedan or open chaiſe ; and in 

' A metaphorical Senſe, it means the head or 
ſupreme of an aſſembly, as well publick as 

Private; ſo in the Horſe of Commons, they 

lay, Speak to the Chair, that is, direct your- 
delf to the Speaker of the houſe ;'ſo thoſe 
aldermen that have ſerved the office of may- 
or, are ſaid to have paſſed the chair, and 

the others are ſaid to be below the chair; 
the preſident of many aſſemblies is called 
the chairman, &c, 

CHAT RMAN (S.) the preſiding bender or 
officer in a publick aſſembly ; alfo a perſon 
that gets a livelihood by carrying perſons 
from ond place to another, in a vehicle or 
inſtrument called a chair or calaſn. 

£HAISE (S.) a ſmall light ſort of open cha- 

riot, commonly made with two wheels, _ 
drawn by one horſe, 
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 CHALCE'DONY (S.) a precious ſtone of a 


blue or yellowiſh colour, ranked among the 
agates, vſed to engrave arms, &c. on; alſo 
to make vaſes, cups, crucifixes, religious 
beads, &c. 
valuable is of a pale bluiſh caſt. | 
CHALCO'GRAPHY ng ) the art of engraving 
upon braſs. 
CHALDEE! (S.) the Iatigutoe of Chaldea. 
CHA'LDERN, CHA'/LDRON, or CHA... 
DRON (S.) "the quantity by which people 
buy coals in London, paying a greater or leſſer 
ſum, as the market riſes or falls; it is uſually 
divided into twelve ſacks, each holding three 
buſhels, weighing about a ton and half, In 


- 


Wales, and elſewhere, they reckon 12 bar- 


rels or pitchers a ton or chaldren, and 29 
hundred weight, of 120 pounds to the ton, 
Alſo the entrail of a calf, hog, and ſome 
other creature, is called a les; 


__ CHA'LICE (S.) a cup, and is principally 


ſpoken of that uſed at the communion- tables 
in churches, in giving the ſacramental wine 
to the communicants. 

CHALK (S.) a foſſil dug out of the ground, 
of which there are many ſorts, of various 
colours, but commonly it is reſtrained to 
the common white chalk of which lime is 
made, and which people uſe to ſet up ſcores, 
mark the out- lines of a work in timber, 
ſtone, &c. 

CHA'LLENGE (S.) a ſummons to fight a 
duc), a defiance, claim, or pretenſion. In 
Law, it is an exception againſt perſons upon 
the jury, which is either to the array, or the 
whole number, as impannelled partially; or 
to the poll, which is an exception to particu- 
lar perſons, By the Common Lago, the pri- 
ſoner, upon an indictment or appeal, might 
challenge peremptorily 35, being under three 
juries ; but a lord of parliament, and a peer 
of the realm that is to be tried by his pœers, 
cannot challenge any of his peers. 

CHALLENGE (V.) to ſummon or dare a 
perſon to fight a duel; to lay claim to, or 


| 


The beſt, cleareſt, and moſt 
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except againſt a thing ; and among Pen, 
men, the opening ar crying out of the! houngy 
at the firſt finding the cent of their Same, 
is called challenging. 
CHALVYBEAT (A.) of or belonging to fleet 
that has the qualities of ſteel; from whey, 
thoſe ſprings that are impregnated with iron. 
ſtone, ate called chalybeat ſprings, Kc. and 
water or drink that has 2 hot iron quenched 
in it, is called chalybeat drink. 

CHAM (S.) a name of the kings of Tarteg; 

in Perfia, the lords of the court, the pox. 

nors of ' provinces, and chief judges, x; 

alſo called by this name. 

CHAMA/DE (S.) a ſignal made or given hy 
the enemy, [fomietimes by drum, ſometin 
by trumpet, importing their defire to parley, 
or to come to a treaty, 

CHA*MBER (S.) an apartment of room in: 
nouſe; in Curnery, it is that part of th 
hore, where the charge lies or is put; ard in 
Mines, it is that part, where the powder z 
put, chat is deſigned to do the execution 
and in od Records, the ſeveral ports or has 
vens for ſhips are called the king's chamber; 
alſo the common name for ſeveral cout: e 
judigature, and courts or offices to ſettle ci. 
vil and ecclefiaſtical matters. 


CHA'MBERING (s.) wantoning, &allying « Wl 
ſporting with girls, any kind of rioting d n 
debauchery. I 0 


CHAMBERLAIN (S.) the officer, head, ot 
governor of a chamber, and ſo conſcquert. 

ly, according to the place where, may ſome. 
times be a judge, ſometimes a military off. 
cer, and ſometimes a prieſt. 

CHA'MBER-MAID (S.) a woman ſervant, 
whoſe principal buſineſs is to do the work dt 
the bed · chamber, wiz, to make the bed, 
dreſs the miſtreſs, mend and take care ei 
the ſhirts, ſhifts, &c. 

CHA'MBREL (S.) in Herſemanſbip, the joint 
or bending of the upper part of the kin 


leg. 

CHAMFER or CHA/MFRET (V.) to chan. 
nel or cut in grooves or hollows, as th? 
channelling or 7 of a column i in archi. 
tecture. 

CHAMOT'S or SMV (S.) a paꝛrticuat 
fort of lather, uſed for mourning gloves, 
ſhoes, &c. 

CHAMP (v.) to chew or bite, as a. horſe coti 
the bit of his hridle. 

CHAMPAIN or CHAMPA'GNE 8. ) tl 
open fields, plains, or downs, where 10 
or no woods or hills are; among the Herali, 
a foint chan pagne is a diminution or diſho- 
novrable mark put in his coat, that kilba 
priſoner of war, aſter crying quarter, 

CHA'MPARTY or CHA'MPER TY (S.) 
Law Yerm, fiznifying the ſupporting 0 

maintaining a perſon's ſuit upon cenditin 
of having part of the goods or lands wiki 
recovered, 

CHA'MPION 160 ) 2 defender of the right 


t - 
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perſon of another, a warrior that fights or 
anſwers all challenges given by the adverſe 
party. At the coronation of the Engl 
kings, there is an officer cai.ed the King's 
champion, who rides compleatly armed into 


5 Weſpman er- Hail, and by the herald chal- 
a enges any one that denies his then majeſty's 
: title to the crown. 
*. HANCE (S.) contingence, hazard, accident, 
mere fortune ; in Lav, the killing of a per- 
1; bon caſually is called chance: medley. 
ir CHANCEL (S.) a little room or part ſepara- 
10 ted from the open or whole area of a build- 
ing, by ſmall rails or balluſtres, to give the 
by | perſons executing ſome publick EO, oppor- 
me tunity of doing their buſineſs without being 
ley interrupted by the croud ; as judges in courts 
oc judicature ; biſhops, and their clergy, in 
n : WT cburches, to adminiſter the ſacrament, church 
e women, and marry perſons, &c, 
din HA! NCELLOR (S.) a very ancient and ho- 
er U nourable officer, ſuppoſed formerly to be the 
ont king's or emperor”s ſecretary or notary, and 
%y now one that poſſeſſes the higheſt place in 
enz Jaſtice, appointed by the king of England to 
8 of act in ſuch caſes, with the ſame power and 
505 authority, as he would himſelf : The Jr 
chancellor preſides in the king's council, de- 
7 Or clares his majeſty*s will, when he goes to par- 
and liament to hold his ſeat of juſtice, and fits 
there before him on the left hand: He is 
„ a zudge of the court of chancery; all other 
8 Judges or juſtices are ſtrictly tied to the letter 
bl of the law, but the chancellor has the king's 
ny abſolute power to moderate the rigour of the 
written laws, to govern his judgment by the 
ant, law of nature and conſcience, to direct all 
k of things according to equity and juſtice: He is 
hed alſo keeper of the great ſeal, and ſpeaker of 
8 the houſe of lords. There are many officers 
called chancel/ors, appointed for various pur- 
point poſes, as chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 
nder Univerſity, Sc. each of which have particu- 
kr functions to diſcharge, and all of them 
as d emed great and honourable offices. 
th: EE NCE-MEDLEY (s.) is when a perſon 
chi. led accidentally, without the will, pur- 
poſe, or intention of the perſon killing ; for 
cular tis no appeal lieth, while he was doing of a 
ves, I2wſul act, as of huilding'a houſe, and ſome 
of the materials ſhould fall, &c, but by the 
4 rigour of the law, both in this caſe, and that 
0 ielf-defence, a man forſeits his goods and 
\ the chattels, for the great regard the law hath to 
little a man's life: But if the killer was doing an 
al vnlavwtul act, as ſhooting in a market-place, 
ſho- while a concourſe of people were preſent, 
Me &c. though he had no intention or deſign to 
56 any particular perſons, the law deems it 
1 1 ; 3 8 OE»: p 
» o EE NCERY (s.) a court erected to correct, 
„en moderate, and ſet to rights, the feverity of 
hd Other law courts, which by being tied up to 
die literal expreſſions of acts of parliament, 
. ate oftentimes ſo circumitanced, as to be 


* 
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very injurious to the ſubject: Out of this 
court are iſſued writs or ſummons's for par- 
laments, convocations, edits, proclama- 
tions, charters, protections, patents, &c. 

CHANDLER (S.) a trader or dealer in many 
ſorts of commodities, and commonly meant 
of trifling dealers; ſometimes it is reſtrained 
to one commodity, as wax or tailow chand- 
lers, whoſe principal buſineis is to make and 
ſell wax or tallow candles, or ſuch as are 
made ot bees-wax or the ſuet or fat of ſheep 
and oxen ; ſometimes to thoſe who ſell all 
ſorts of ſthin's ſtores, &C. 

CHANGE (V.) to alter, vary, or diſpoſe in a 
different manner to what a thing was in be- 
fore; to truck, barter, or give one commo- 
dity for another; and with the Hunt ſinen, it 
is when a buck, &c. which is met by char ce, 
is taken for and purſued inſtead of that they 
were hunting before. ile 

CHANGEABLE (A.) fickle, unconſtant, un- 
ſettled, undetermined, that is apt or liable to 
mutation, alteration, or variation. 

CHANGELING (S.) a natural fool, one void 
of the common uſe of reaſon, or that cannot 
be tauglit decent behaviour, learning, &c. 

CIIANGER (S.) one that barters or exchanges 
one thing or commodity for another; in the 


Mint, an officer who changes money for * 


gold or ſilver bullion, 

CHA!/NGES (S.) the permutations or varia- 
tions of any number of quantities, with re- 
gard to their poſition, order, &Cc. 

CHA*NNEL (S.) a hollow or deep paſſage made 
in gutters or ſtreets, to let the water off ; 
alſo the middle or deepeſt part of a river, 
harbour, ec. alſo a ſtrait cr narrow ſea be- 
tween two lands, as that called St. George's 
channel, between Englund and Ireland; alſo 
the common method, courſe or way thae 
any affairs in trade, or civil life, go or arg 

managed in; and with the Farriers, it is the 
hollow*betwcen the two bars of the nether 
jaw-bones, where the tongue lies; in Archie 
lecture, it is a particular minner of hollow. 
ing a part of the Jonicł capital under the aba- 
cus, running the whole length of the volute. 

CHANT (V.) to fins, or divert one's ſelf or 
others with vocal muſick. | 

CHANT (S.) the vocal muſick of churches, 
which is commonly called plain ſong, or that 
where all the people ſing alike, 

CHA/NTER (S.) the principal or chief finger 
that leads the chant in a cathedral, or other 
church or chapel, where a ſet of choiriſters 

or other ſingers are kept. 

CHA'NTICLEER (S.) the bird commonly 
called a cock, whether dunghil or game, 
from the clearneſs and ſhrillneſs of his note. 

CHA'NTRY (S.) among the Papiſts, is a 
chapel endowed and maintained, for a prieſt 
or prieſts to ſing maſs for the fouls of dead 
perſons. 

CHAO'LOGY (S.) a deſcription or diſſertation 
upon the chaos, wherein ſeveral hypotheſes 
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are advanced according to the ſyſtem that the 
author favours. 

CHAOS (S.) a confuſed jumble, heap, or 
mixture of things of differing natures, and 
commonly underſtood of the original maſs 
of matter, that God compoſed. the ſeveral 
parts of this beautitul ſtructure of the world 

out of. 

CHAP (V.) to gape, ſplit, or rend, as ground 
does in a long and extraordinary drought, or 
as ſome people's hands do, that are ſwelled 
with cold, &c. | 

CHAP (S.) a rent, chink, or fiſſure in the 

ground or a perſon's fleſh, &c. alſo a cuſ- 
tomer or perſon to whom we ſell goods, &c, 

CHAPE(S.) the plate of iron, filver, braſs, 
&c. that is put at the end of a ſcabbard of 
a ſword, to prevent the ſword's point from 


coming through; and with the Huntſmen, it | 


is the tip end of a fox's tail, 
CHA'PEL (S.) a building that is ſometimes a 
paart of a church, or is adjoined to it for par- 
ticular uſes, or that is built alone, and at a 
diſtance from it, where pariſhes are large, in 
order to be an aſſiſtant or help to it; ſome- 
times there are free chatels, which are ſuch 
as are endowed with revenues for maintain- 
ing a curate without any expence to the rec- 
tor or people; alſo the office or houſe where 
Printers do their buſineſs, is ſo called, becauſe 
the firſt work of that kind in England was 
performed in a chapel in Weſtminſter - Abbey, 

CHA'PEL (S.) in the Fr:th, in Derbyſhire, was 
formerly a market-town, but it is now out 
of uſe ; diſtant from London 124 computed, 

149 meaſured miles. 
CHAPELO'NIANS (S.) ſuch members or 
workmen in a printing houſe as have paid 
their ſeveral fines, and are intitled to a divi- 
dend of the perquiſites. 

-CHA'PITER (S.) with the Archzre&s, is the 
crown or upper part of a column ; and with 
the Lawyers, it is the ſummary, heads, or 

Contents of ſuch matters, as are to be en- 
quired into. 
CHAPLAIN (S.) the prieſt or perſon that 
performs divine ſervice in a chapel, or that is 
retained by a prince or nobleman, to perform 
religious offices in his private family, 

- CHA'PLET (S.) a firing of beads uſed by the 

Papiſts to count the Pater-noſters or Ave- 
maries they are to rehearſe, either for them. 
ſelves or others, 

CHA'PMAN (S.) a buyer of any fort of goods, 
&c. a cuſtomer. 

- CHAPPAR (S.) a courier, meſſenger, or poſt 
of the king of Perſia, who carries diſpatches 

from court to the provinces, and from the 
provinces to the court, who being furniſhed 
with a horſe by the ſophi's maſter of the 
horſe, rides thereon till he grows weary, and 

then he ſeizes the firſt horſe he meets, and 
returrs his own to a man fent after him on 

. purpoſe to carry it back; the owner of the 

jecond muſt follow or ſend aſter lum till he 


CHA 
takes a third, who muſt do the like til þg 
has finiſhed his journey. 
CHA'/PPE (S.) the partition or dividing ef an 
eſcutcheon by lines drawn from the mide). 
or center of the upper edge to the ſeveril 
angles below. 
CHAPS (S.) the cheeks, mouth, jaws, &c 
all the lower part of the tace. 
CHAPT (A.) ſplit or flit with drought or ex. 
tream cold, like the ground in ſummer, gr 
one's hands in winter. ? 
CHAPTER (S.) a certain portion or divißog 
of a book; alſo a community of ecclefiaſ. 
ticks, who ſerve a cathedral or Collegiate 
church. Anciently the biſhop and clergy lives 
together in the cathedral to aſſiſt the bihoy 
in performing the holy offices, and to govern 
the church; but now that is abrogated, Al. 
ſo the meetings both of civil and military, 
as well as religious orders or affemblies, for 
the regulation of their affairs, are frequently 
called chapters. 

CHAR or CHARE (V.) to-do ſmall jobhs of 

houſhold work, by an unſcttled or accidentil 
perſon; alſo to ſeparate the large chaff from 
the corn or ſmaller chaff; alſo to burn woud 
ſo as to make charcoal; alſo to burn coal ſ 
as to take the greateſt part of the ſulphur 

out, to fit them ſor chymical purpoſes, &, 
alſo the name of a fine freſh-water fit 
caught in ſeveral rivers both in Englard ard 
Wales. 5 

CHA'RACTER (S.) in Printing, the letter 
that a book is printed with; alſo any mak 
uſed to ſignify words or things not expreſſel 
in writing, as in Algebra, Geometry, Afiron- 
my, Chymiftry, Sc. alſo the deſcription, title, 
quality, or behaviour of a perſon. 

CHARACTERVSTICE (S.) a mark, ſign, ot 
ſymbol denoting ſomething ; as in Ag. 
bra, I is more or addition, and — is /es 
ſulſtraction; in Chymiſtry, ) is luna or ji 

ver, Oe. 

CHARACT ERL ZE (V.) to deſcribe the qut- 
lities, properties, endowments, and ben 
viour of things and perſons. 

CHA/RCOAL (S.) wood burnt a confiderabi 
time, and then ſtifled, or the fire put out a 
extinguiſhed in a particular manner, ſo thi: WA 
the coal remains very black, and eaſily fire, 
uſeful for many purpoſes in alchimy, / 
miſtry, handicraits, cookery, &c. 9 

CHARD (8. ) a poſt. town in Semerſciſpith "Þ 
whoſe market is weekly on. Monday; 118 
computed, and 140 meaſured miles cla: Wa 
from London, 1 

CHARGE (S.) in common Life, is the expe wn 
of food, clothes, and other necetlarics ; 1B 
Gunnery, the quantity of powder and BR 
that a ſmall or large gun is loaded with, 1 

do the execution deſigned or deſired; in 
raldry, it is what is borne in the efcutcic 8 
or coat of a family, to diſtinguiſh it from 
thers 3 a great number of charges 15 * 
deemed fo honourabie as a fow 5 in the 


= 


as 
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CHA 


nage, a cataplaſm or unguent made of oil, 


$ 
honey, greaſe, &c, to cure horſes of ſtrains, 
n bruiſes, &c. in Painting, an exaggerated re- 
e preſentation of a perſon, wherein the lixeneſs 
al is preſerved, and at the ſame time ridiculed, 
CHARGE (V.) to accuſe a perſon with doing 
0. ſomething; alſo to carry to his accompt, or 
make him dehtor for a ſum of money, &c. 
x. alſo to prohibit a perſon's doing or not doing 
or ſomething.  -: 5 
CHA'RGEABLE (A.) coftly, burthenſome ; 
on that is liable to be taken into the cuſtody of 
af. an officer, or that may be accuſed of ſome 
ate crime or miſdemeanour. ; | 
ed SCHA'RGER (S.) a large diſh, 
o EECHA/RILY (Part.) with great care, circum- 
en Wa ſpettion or ſparingneſs. _ 
Al. CHARIOT (S.) a light coach or carriage by 
ry, horſes of pleaſure ; and by the old Romans, 
ir ES uſed as machines of exercife, as well as uſe. 
ntly ECHARIOTEE'R (S.) one who drives, guides, 
manages, or takes care of a chariot, _ 
sf ESCHA'RITABLE (A.) tender-hearted, kind, 
ntal RE beneficent, liberal, free, loving. | 
rem HA'RITY (S.) love, kindneſs, mercy, ten- 
'Ood der- heartedneſs, compaſſion. 
al ſo HARK or CHARR (V.) to burn wood or 
bu coals, and then extinguiſh them, ſo that they 
Ke. will burn again with little or no ſmoak, 
fih which is very uſeful in many chymical and 
ard other experiments. 
HA RLATAN (S.) a quack who retails me- 
jetter dicines upon a publick ſtage. 
mark HARLES'S WAIN (S.) ſeven ſtars in the 
refſed conſtellation Urſa Major, commonly called 
ros 5 the Pleiades. 
tie, HA RLE (S.) a ſmall town in Lancaſhire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
x7, of from London 154 computed, and 197 mea- 
Alg- ſured miles, 7 : 
fs er HARM (S.) an allurement, enticement, in- 
or fil chantment, ſpell, bait, or trap, 
HARM (v.) to captivate the ſenſes, to pleaſe, 
: qu1- conquer, or amuſe, to bewitch, entice, en- 
beh. fnzre to delight, tickle one's fancy, or hit 


the kumour of a perſon. 


lerable HA'RMER (S.) one who pleaſes, over- 


out comes, enſnares, or bewitches ; alſo a com- 
ſo thi BS plimental term applied by lovers to their 
frech miſtreſſes. 

„ CHARMING (A.) pleafing, delightful. 


HARMS (S.) certain pretended methods of 
driving away or curing diſeaſes ; alſo any 
quality that is inherently in any perſon or 
thing, that renders them or it very defirous, 
or much coveted by others. | 
HA'RNEL-HOUSE (S.) a place built in a 
church-yard, or other burial-place, for the 
decent laying up the bones of the dead, that 
are dug up in making freſh graves. | 
A'RON (S.) according to the old poets, 
was the ferryman to whom the ſouls of the 
deceaſed were obliged to pay a certain ſum, 
to carry them in his boat croſs the river Styx, 
bo hell; for which reaſcn the friends of the 
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CHA 
deceaſed uſually put a piece of coin into their 
mouths, to enable them to pay this imagi- 
nary debt. 

CHARTER (S.) a publick inſtrument, deed, 
or authority, under the publick ſeal of a 
prince, lord, &c. who is the ſupream ma- 
giſtrate of a place or country, which contains 
certain agreements and privileges granted by, 
him to the people in general, or to a certain 
number, or one in particular; ſuch as Maę na 
Charta, the charter of corporations, or a pa- 
tent for the ſole uſe or ſale of an inſtrument, 
book, or other invention, _ : 

CHARTER-PA/RTY (S.) 4 deed or inſtru. 
ment in writing between merchants or own=- 
ers, and maſters of ſhips, in which is con- 
tained the particulars of their covenants and 
agreements relating to the ſhip, and the car- 
riage of their goods. - 

CHARTS (S.) are maps of ſome part of the' 

ſea, and the coaſts belonging thereto, where- 
on are, marked iflands, ſhoals, mountains, 
rocks, quickſands, &c. for the uſe of navi- 
gators ; of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts or pro- 
jections, ſome called plain charts, or thoſe 
wherein the meridians and parallels are re- 
preſented by right lines, parallel #nd perpei:- 
dicular to each other, which, notwithſtanding 
the many notorious errors they are ſubject to, 
yet are generally uſed by mariners : Another 
ſort is the reduced chart, in which the meri- 
dians are repreſented by right lines converging 
towards the poles, and the parallels by righ:z 
lines parallel to one another, but at unequal 
diſtances ; this comes much nearer the truth 
than the former, but is alſo much ſuhj ect to 
error: Another ſort of right-lined charts are 
thoſe called Mercator's, where the meridians 


lines, but the degrees on the meridian un- 
equal, encreaſing as they approach the pole, 
in the ſame proportion às the parallels de- 
creaſe: Another ſort is called the glohular 
chart, wherein the meridians are inclined, 
the parallels both equidiſtant and curvilinear, 
and the rhumbs ſpirals, &c. 

CHA R (A.) careful, choice, ſparing, taking 
much heed or obſervation of or about a thing. 

CHASE or CHACE (S.) is the whole length 
of a gun, &c. alſo the, place where deer are 

- hunted ; alſo the ſport or diverſion of hunt- 
ing. 

CHASE or CHACE (V.) to hunt, run, or 
purſue after, to drive or fright away; alſo a 
particular manner of raiſing up or emboſſirg 
filver, gold, or other metals, in the forms of 
men, beaſts, trees, ornaments, &c, in which 


manner abundance of curious art is expreſſed 


vpon ſnuff-boxes, watch-caſes, &c. 
CHASM (S.) a void or empty ſpace ; alſo the 
chopping, ſplitting, or rending of the earth or 
firmament, whether occationed by drought, 
earthquakes, thunderings, or otherwiſe. 
CHASTE (A.) pure, uncorrupt, undefiled, 


C 


continent, honeſt; virtuous, 5 
K CHA'STEY 


and parallels are repreſented by parallel right 
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' CHAT or CHA'TTER (v.) to prate or talk 


EE 


CHA'STEN or CHASTTZ E (V.) to eorrect 
or puniſh, particularly applied to private per- 
ſons and ſlight offences; alſo to reprove or 
laſh in words or writing. a 

CHASTISEMENT (S.) the correction or pu- 
W 3 pl of an offender, either by word or 

eed. 

CHAS'TITY or CHA'STNESS (S.) purity, 
undefiledneſs, chicfly applied to converſing 
with the contrary ſex ; alſo the decency of 
words or writings upon that ſubject. 

CHAT (S.) trifling, filly, idle diſcourſe, pure- 
ly for the paſſing away time, without any 
intent of improving or inferming either our 
ſelves or others. 


fooliſhly, triflingly, and idly ; alſo to ſhiver 
with cold, and by that means to cauſe the 
teeth to make a noiſe. _ | 

CHA'TELAN (S.) the governor of a caſtle or 
fortified place, where a gariſon of ſoldiers is 
conſtantly kept. 

CHA'TELET (S.) :nciently ſignified a little 
caſtle or fortreſs where the governor lodged ; 
at this time it ſignifies certain courts of juſ- 
tice eſtabliſhed in ſeveral cities of France, the 
chief of which is in Pars, conſiſting of a 
preſidial, a civil chamber or court, criminal 
chamber, and a chamber of policy ; alſo the 
name bf an ancient fort at Paris now uſed 

for a priſon. | 

CHA'TTELS (S.) all goods or poſſeſſions 
whatever, excepting ſugh as are in the nature 
of a freehold ; of theſe ſome are called chat- 
telt perſonal, which are ſuch as belong to a 
man's perſon immediately, as his horſe, &c. 
and ſome are called charre/s real, which are 
ſuch as iſſue out from ſome moveable things 
belonging to a perſon, as a leaſe or rent for 
a term of years, &c. 

CHEA'DLE (S.) in Sraffordſpire, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on. Thurſday, diſtant from 
Lendon 110 computed, and 138 meaſured 
mules. 

CHEAP (A.) ſold for a ſmall price, or under 
the current rate ; alſo of little value. 

CHEA PEN (V.) to aſk the price of a commo- 
dity, to beat down or undervalue goods. 

CHEAR or CHEER (S.) gladneſs, joy; alſo 
victuals and drink at a feaſt, or other enter - 
tainment; alſo common diet or food. 

CHEA'RFUL (A.) lively, briſk, pleaſant, con- 

tented in the circumſtances a perſon is in. 

CHEAT (S.) an impoſition, fraud, or deceit ; 
alſo the perſon who does ſuch actions. 

CHECK (S.) a reproof, reſtraint, or cenſure ; 
alſo a relenting or conviction in one's mind; 
alſo a counter account to match or tally with 

another, to ſee that all things are right. 
CHECK (V.) to reprove or chide; alſo to 
with- hold, curb, or reſtrain, 
CHE'CKER (S.) a lattice, frequently painted 
over the doors of ale-houſes with diverſe co- 
leurs; alſo a plain drawn with many ſmall 


4 
; 


5 


\CHE'DDER or CHA/DDER (s.) a noted vl. 


| CHE'RRY (S.) a pleaſant ſummer fruit, 6 1 


"cur 


lage in Somerſerſhire, pleaſantly ſituated in the 


lower part of the county, under the Merg; l 
Hills, where is a very large green „ or At 1 
mon in the front, in which all the cows of : 
the village graze, the ground for that Purpoſe l 
being exceeding rich and fertile, and is kept 3 
continually manured and improved to the beſt . 
advantage. This is the moſt noted place in wi 
all England for making large, fine, rich, and : 
pleaſant cheeſe ; for which purpoſe all the / 
milk of the town cows is brought every day a 
into one common room, where proper per. Bu 
ſons are appointed to receive it, and ſet down - 
every perſon's quantity in a beok kept to : 
that purpoſe, which is put all together, and « 


one common cheeſe made with it; ſo tha 

it is ſometimes much larger than at other 

times, and by this means the perfection of 
goodneſs is kept up, and no one can ſay he 
makes a better commodity than his neighbour, 

CHEEKS (S.) the fleſhy parts of the ſides of 
the face ; alſo the flat iron plates that are put 
into grates to bound the fire, whereby it may 
be increaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure; lf 
pieces of timber put to each fide of the mat 

. of a ſhip to ſtrengthen it, 

CHEESE (S.) a conſiſtence made of milk duly 
manufactured, which is much eaten all over 

England, and many other countries, 

CHE'/LMSFORD (S.) in Ex, a'town where 

the aſſizes are often held, and where th, 

county goal is kept, whoſe market is much 

noted for cattle ; diſtant from Londen 2; 

computed, and 28 meaſured miles, 

CHE'LTENHAM (S.) in Glouceſter ſpire, a ſmall 

town which has a. good market on Friday; 

77 computed, and 95 I meaſured miles di. 

tant from London. 

CHEMISE {S.) in Fortification, a wall where. 
with a baſtion, or other bulwark of earth i 
lin'd, for its greater ſupport and firength; 
ſometimes taken for the ſolidity of the wal 
from the talus to the row; ſometimes it 
means a cloth ſteeped in a compoſition d 
oil of petreola, camphire, and other com . 
buſtibles, uſed at ſea, to ſet the enem 
ſhips on fire, and then called a fre cbemit, 

CHE/PSTOW (s.) in Monmoutbſpire, a tom 
formerly very famous, and much reſorted to; 
and is now a large, well built, and full ina 
bited town, whoſe market is weekly on 
turday, which is very conſiderable for c 
and proviſions, but more particularly Walt 
ſwine; 102 computed, and 131 4 meal 
miles diſtant from London. | 2 
HE RISH (V.) to comfort, nouriſh, ſupport 
make much of, maintain and bring vp. 

CHE'RISHER (S.) one who nouriſhes, va 
ports, brings up, or maintains another. 


various ſorts and names, ſome red, ſol 
black, &c. | : 25 
CHERSONE'SUS (S.) a country or port 


partitions, which are painted likewife witl: 
variety of colours. | 2 


land, almoſt ſurrounded with the ſea. 
| 1 h CHER! 1 


CHE ö 


ci KTSEV (S.) in Surrey, has a matket 


Ml. 
he weekly on Wedneſday, and four annual fairs; 


ipe - 16 computed, and 19 meaſured miles diſ- 
a fant en pas . It has a bridge over the 
of Thames into Middleſex. The principal trade 
of of this town is the making of malt, which 


ept 
eſt 
in 


it ſends to London in barges. 
cHE RUB or CHE/RUBIM (S.) an angel of 
the ſecond rank of the firſt. hierarchy. Jo- 


and ſepbus ſays, that the two cherubims that co- 
the vered the ark were winged, and did not re- 
Gay ſemble any known creature, but that Moſes 
per. made them in the form he ſaw them about 
dun the throne of God; other authors, taking 
tor their notions from the ſeveral parts of ſcrip- 


and ture that mention them, as Exetiel, Iſaiab, 


that St. Joby in the Revelation, &c. ſay, they 
ther have the face and arms of a man, the wings 
n of of an eagle, a lion's paunch, and calves feet. 
y he HE'SHAM (S.) a (mall town in Bucking- 


our, 


hamſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Wed- 
es of 


neſday; diſtant from London 24 computed, 


put and 29 meaſured miles. 

may HE'SHIRE (S.) upon William the Conque- 
wr ror's ſettlement in England, he gave this pro- 
m 


vince to Gerbord, a nobleman of Flanders, 
who had undergone many hardſhips for him ; 
but he had only the title of an officiary earl, 
the grandeur of the title being not yet ſettled. 
A while after, he made Hugh Lupus earl, 
with as ample a power in this county, as the 
king in his realm, ſubje@ to the king only: 
By virtue of this grant, Chefbire had all ſo- 
| vereign juriſdiftion in its own precincts, and 
that in ſo high a degree, that the ancient 


duly 
over 


vhere 
e the 
much 
mn 2 


\ {mall 
1day; 


1 0 barons and terrants, and were not obliged by 


courts for judicially determining all pleas of 
lands, tenements, contracts, felonies, &c. 
and this power was lodged in theſe earls on 
WE purpoſe to encourage them to keep the Yelch 
in awe ; but by degrees it came to be a nu- 
ſance to the nation, inſtead of a benefit; and 

= therefore this, and all other palatinates, was 
on made ſubject to the crown by king Henry VIII. 
ne e but this county till retains the power of de- 


phere. 
arth iz 
nth; 
e wal 
mes it 
tion df 


my termining all pleas of lands and tenements, 
; 1 . contracts and crimes, except treaſon. It is 
12 = bounded on the north by Lancaſhire, from 
| 1 e Io 


which the river Merſey parts it; on the north- 
£0. = eaſt corner it touches upon Yorkſhire; on the 
caſt is Derby/ire; and on the ſouth-eaſt 
=: ford/ire,trom which it is divided in ſome 
places by hills and mountains, and in others 


WS >rop/bire, and part of Flintſhire ; and on 

5 the weſt Denbighſhire, and the reſt of Flint- 
Ire; on the north-weſt corner it hath the 
1ſþ ocean, which receives all the rivers, Is 
45 miles in length, 25 in breadth, and about 
_ in circumference, It is divided into 7 

ol 5 hundreds, 11 market - towns, befides Cheſter, 
Orten end 125 pariſhes and villages, of which only 
— haye churohes ; the reft are chapelries; 


* 


by brooks and rivers; on the ſouth it hath 


earls had parliaments, conſiſting of their own | 


the acts of the Engliſb parliaments, but held | 


þ 


CHE 
it ſends four members to parliament; two 
for the county, and two for the city of Cheſ- 
ter; is computed to have 24,000 houſes 
and 125,000 inhabitants; the ſoil is rich an 
fertile, both for tillage and paſturage, feed- 
ing abundance of cattle, affording plenty of 
corn, fiſh, (eſpecially ſalmon) fow), butter, 
cheeſe and ſalt, which laſt is the ſtaple com- 
modity of this county; befides which are 
many quarries, affording flate and broad 
ſtone fit for buildings; alſo mill-ſtones out 
of Moucop-Hill ; it is likewiſe well-furniſhed 
with timber and fuel from its woods, and 
the foreſts cf Delamer and Maxfield; is plen- 
tifully watered with rivers, meers, and pools; 
and hath ſeveral heaths and moſſes. 
CHE'/SNUT (S.) the nut or fruit of a large 
timber-tree, whoſe wood is exceeding ſtrong, 
and fit for building ; this fruit, when parch- 
ed, is pleaſant food, and upon occaſion, 
might be converted into flour, and ſo mad 
into cakes or bread; IS 
CHESS (S.) a game play'd upon a ſquare beard 
divided into 64 ſmall chequers ; on each fide 
there are eight men, and as many pawns, to 
be moved and ſhifted according to certain 
laws and rules; To manage which requires 
ſo much ſkill, that there ſeems no room far 
chance, no perfon lofing, but by his own 
fault, neglect, or want of ſkill. 
CHEST (S.) a larger ſort of box or trunk to 
put cloaths, linen, &c. in; alſo that part of 
the body called the breaſt or ſtomach. ; 
CHE STER (S.) the capital of the county of 
Chefhire, ſituate near the mouth of the rivet 
Dee, is a very ancient city, and in the tine 
of the Romans, the twentieth legion, called 
Valeria Vidtriæ, was quartered here: In ſor- 
mer reigns it paſſed through ſeveral changes, 
was ſometimes proſperous, and at other times 
ſhared the fate of unſucceſsful war; at pre- 
ſent it is of a ſquare ſhape or form, conſiſt- 
ing of four large ſtreets that croſs one an- 
other in its middle ; it is ſurrounded with a 
higtf wall, firſt built by Zdelfleda in 908, and 
ſtill kept up in good repair, of two miles in 
compaſs, incloſing 11 pariſhes ; upon a w_ 
ground on the ſouth fide ſtands a caſtle, whic 
is a very ancient, noble, and ſtately building; 
with a tower called Julius Ceſar, in which 


is a ſtately hall, where the palatine court 


and aſſizes are held twice a year, with all 
accommodations of Iodgings, &c. for the re- 
ception of the judges, a hall for the prince's 
exchequer court, a goal for the county offi- 
ces, and rooms for the prothonotary and re- 
cords, and apartments for the officers and 
ſervants, and ſtabling for the horſes, &c. 
the ſtreets are well paved, and on each fide 
have good houſes, before the generality of 
which, are piazza's, like the London Ex- 
change, called by the inhabitants Rows, ſo 
that you may walk dry in the moſt rainy 
weather; but this cauſes the houſes and 


ſhops, eſpecially in the winter time, to be 
4 N ſo 
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"fo dark, as obliges many of chem to burn | 


candles.at noon. King Henry III. incorpo- 
rated it into a diſtin county, to be governed 
by a mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs ; it was 
formerly a place of great trade, ſhips of great 
burden coming up to the ſkirts of the city 
but by the banks or bars of ſand, that the ſea 
from time to time has caſt up, the navigation 
is ſo much injured, that it is now dangerous 
for ſmall barks to venture; tho? ſeveral at- 
tempts have been made to cure it, as yet 
they have proved ineffectual, tho' they are 
at this time carrying on large works to ef- 
ſect it, but it is to be feared they will not 
anſwer. It is the chief thorough- fare to and 
from Ireland, which occafions a great reſort 
of people upon that occaſion; it has two 
large markets weekly, wiz, on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, and three fairs yearly, on the 
24th of June, 25th of July, and 29th of 
Auguſt, Henry VIII. in 1541, made it a 
biſhoprick 3 the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
England bear the title of earls of Cheſter ; 
about the year 1690, water-mills were ſet 
up, by which the city is now plentifully 
ſerved with water from the river Dee; this 
city is the great mart for cheeſe, it being 
computed that 22,000 tons are annually 
ſhipped from- hence, of which x4,000 are 
ſaid to go to Londen, and $,000 to other 
parts; diſtant from London 140 computed, 
and 182 meaſured miles. 
CHE'/STERFIELD (S.) a corporation town of 
"Derbyſhire, pleaſantly fituated between two 
rivulets, the Jbber and the Rother, on the 
ſouth-ſide of a hill, in a fertile ſoil ; it is a 
place of great antiquity ; king Jobn erected it 
into a free borough ; its at preſent govern'd 
by a mayor or bailiff, aldermen, &c. it is 
"moſt remarkable for its fair church, free- 
ſchool, and new large market-place, whi- 
ther great quantities of lead, corn, &c. are 
brought. The whole town is well built, 
and populous ; diſtant from London 106 
computed, and 127 meaſured miles. | 
CHEVRO'N or CHEVERO'N (S.) an ordi- 
nary that the heralds eſteem honourable, re- 
preſented by two ſides of an equicrural tri. 
angle. 
CHEVRONE'L (S.) the moiety or one half 
of a chevron. 


CHEW (V.) to break, grind, or make ſmall 


any ſort of food with the teeth. 
CHIA'OUS (S.) certain officers or meſſengers 
- belonging to the grand ſeignior's court, in 
number-about five or ſix hundred, whoſe 
head or principal is called chiaons baſchi, and 


has a conſiderable poſt ; they are continually | 


* at, or about the grand vizier's palace, to be 
© always in a readineſs to execute his orders, 

and carry his letters and diſpatches into all the 
provinces of the empire. 
* wiſe employs them upon the ſame occaſions, 
They carry a battoon filvered over, and are 
a · med with a ſcymeter and a bow and arrows, 


The ſultan like. | 


HI 


zling a cauſe, or an artful evading the fee 

of-an argument, by wrangling or ſquabbling 

CHICHESTER (s.) a city and biſhoprick in 

' Suſſex, which is neat, pretty large, and way. 

ed round, whoſe cathedral is a good build. 

ing, with a curious ſpire, which a few year, 
ago receiv*d ſo great a ſhock, as endangered 
its being overthrown by a ſudden fire: bal 
or blaſt of lightning, This city is not very 
populous, and its chief trade is in corn b 
| fea; it has five ſmall churches, beſides the 
cathedral ; it returns two members to pariiz. 
ment, is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &, 
and has two markets weekly, wiz, on Wed. 
neſday and Saturday; is 50 computed, and 

63 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

CHICK or CHICKEN (S.) the young of; 

hen, either male or female ; alſo a raw un. 

experienced perſon in any art, ſcience, or 
buſineſs whatever ; a novice. 

CHIDE (V.) to reprove, ſcold at, brawl, u 

taunt at. 

CHTDLEICGH or CHU'/DLEIGH (S.) in D.. 

vonſbire, has a good market weekly on dz. 

turday ; diſtant from Londen 146 computed, 
and 182 meaſured miles. | 

CBIEF (S.) the head, principal, or ring-leader 

In Heraldry, it is one of the honourable, or. 

dinaries, taking in a third part of the field, 

and determined by a line drawn through the 
chief point, which is the uppermoſt part of 

the eſcutcheon. e 

CHIE'FTAIN- (S.) a captain, general, u 

champion. 

CHPLBLAIN S.) a painful ſwelling or ſore, 

moiſt commonly upon the hands or feet di 

children and young perſons, occaſioned by 

the ſharpneſs of the air. | 

CHILD (S.) a ſon or daughter commonly ap- 
plied to very young ones, or infants ; all 
an unſkilful perſon in any matter. 

CHTLDERMAS- DA (S.) a feſtival celebrated 
in memery of the maſſacre of the children ef 
Bethlehem, upon the 28th of December, cal- 
ed, in the Church Language, Holy Inzocents, 

CHIYLDBOOD (S.) the age or ſtate of an in. 
fant, or very young perſon. 

CHILDING (S.) the bearing or bringing fort) 
children, or the ſeaſon or age of a wont, 
in which, according to the courſe of natur, 
ſhe may bear children; with the Botan. 
it is applied to thoſe plants that produc 
more than the uſeal number of the kind. 

CHILDISH (A.) weak, trifling, withoi 
judgment, aſter the manner of a child. 

CHIYLIAD (S.) a thouſand in number, fren 
whence the logarithmick tables are cli 
called chiliads, 5 

CHILIARCH (S.) a commander, bead, d 
leader of a thouſand men. 

CHILIASTS or MILLENA/RIANS (8) 1 
ſe of Chriſtians, who believe that aſter JW 
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thouſand years upon the earth, and enjoy 


CHICA'NEg er CHICA'NERIE (S.) the puz- 


manner of innocent ſatistaction; this c 
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general or laſt judgment the ſaints ſha} live : * 


CHI 


"t . 
8. fappoſed to be as old as the ſecond century, 
1 and that it was introduced by Papias, biſhop 
0 of Hierapolis, who was diſciple to St, Zobr 
a the Evangeliſt, through his miſtaking ſome 
. paſſages of the Revelation. The modern 
by defenders of this opinion refine upon their I 
al predeceſſor, and ſay that the ſatisfactions will 
2 be rational and angelical, untainted with any 
by Epicurean ſenſuality: As to the time of this 
the - thouſand years, the abettors of this opinion 
15 are not perfectly agreed, Mr. Mede ſuppoſing 
r. it to commence and determine before the ge- 
. neral conflagration, and Dr. Burnet imagines, 
and that this world ſhall be firſt deſtroyed, and | 
f | that a new paradiſaical earth will be formed 
3 


out of the afhes of the old one, where tlie 
faints ſhall converſe for a thouſand years, 
and then be tranſlated to a higher ſtation. 
HILL {A.) ſharp or cold, as the air or wind 
is in the winter ſeaſon. | 
PHILLY (A.) one that is very tender, or ea- 
ſily ſenſible of cold. 
HULMINAR (S.) the nobleſt and moſt beau- 
tiful piece of architecture that remains of all 
antiquity, being the ruins of the ſamous pa- 
{ace of Per ſepolis, which Alexander the Great, 
in one of his drunken freaks, ſet on fire, at 
the inſtance of I bais the courtezan. The. 
fragments that remain of it are thus de- 
Acribed: There are about 80 ruined columns, 
ſome of which are but ſix feet high, and 
about 19 that are intire, and one detached 
from the reſt, about 150 paces diſtant; the 
firſt plan of a building erected upon a rock 
of hard black marble, is aſcended to by 9 5 
ſteps cut in the rock; the gate of the palace 
is 20 feet wide, on one fide of which is the 
figure of an elephant, and on the other of a 
rhinoceros, each 30 feet high, of very fine 
marble ; after this is paſſed; there are a great 
number of white marble columns; the ſmall- 
eſt of which is 15 cubits high, the largeſt 
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. &c. from whence may be collected the large- 


neſs and magnificence of the work. 
{LO'NIAN or CHILOfNICK (A.) ſhort, 
pithy, brief, compendious, a manner of wri- 
ting uſed by Chi, one of the ſeven wiſe men 
of Ereece, and from him taking its name. 


g forth 
oman, 
natuie, 


ga IME (V.) to ring or play upon bells mu- 
* a | * as clocks that are made for diverſion 
s 0, 

withodt 


IME RA (S.) a fancied monſter, formed 
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18, each has 43 flutings of 3 inches broad, | 
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CHI 


CHIN (S.) the lower part of the face. 


CHINA WARE (S.) the cups, plates, bowls, 
&c. that come from the eaſtermoſt part of 


Aſia. 

CHIN-COUGH (S.) a violent cough or dif. 
temper that children are ſubject to, conſiſt- 
ing in an immoderate coughing, whereby the 
patient is almoſt ſuffocated, and frequently 
follows the meaſles ; letting blood and bal- 
ſamicks are the uſual remedies. 

CHINE (S.). the vertebra or back bone ; and 
in the Butchers Trade, it is frequent to cut vp 
a hog in ſuch a manner, as to have a quan- 
tity of fleſh left upon the chine bone, which 
is efteemed a delicate-diſh, 

CHINK. (S.) a crack or lit in a wall, floor or 
board, | 

CHINK (V.) to ring or ſound like the rattling 
of money; alſo ty chap, gape, or burſt like 
parched earth, 

CHIN'TS (S.) ſuperfine Indian painted or 
ſtained callicoe. | | 

CHIP (V.) to leflen or cut a thing away by a. 
little at a time. ; 

CHIPPING (S.) the act of cutting ſmall thin 

ſlices from off any thing, in order to make it 
more fit for the ſervice it is intended; alſo 
when added to the names of towns or places, 

it fignifies a place where trading in, or buying 
or exchanging of commodities or goods, is or 
has been practiſed, as Chipping + Sodbury, Sc. 

CHIPPING-NO'RTON (S.) a corporation- 
town in Oxfordſpire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday ; it is governed by two bai. 
lis, and proper under officers, who have a 
power to hold a court, and to judge and de- 
termine all actions under four pounds value; 
it formerly ſent burgeſſes to parliament, but 
does not now; it is diſtant from London 59 
computed, and 76 meaſured miles. 

CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S.) by ſome called 
only Ongar, in Efjex, a town whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday, though formerly it 
was on Tueſday 3 diftant from Loncs: 19 
computed, and 24 meaſured miles, 

CHIPPiNG-SO'DBURY (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, 
ſeated in the bottom of the Dewwns, and in 
the road, an indifferent good borough town, 
which hath a very great market for cheeſe 


on Thurſdays, and is alſo well ſerved with | 


corn and other proviſions. 
CHIPS or CHVPPINGS (S.) thin ſlices cut or 
chopped off from a larger piece, particularly 
applied to Carpentry ; and ſometimes uſed 
for the perquiſites or fees of perſons in pub- 
lick offices, by which he makes profit over 
and above his ſalary, * 19 
CHIRO'GRAPHER. (S.) a clerk in the court 
of Common-Pleas, who ingroſſes thoſe fines 
that are acknowledged in that court. 
CHIRO'GRAPHY (S.) one's own hand wri-' 


ting. 
CHIRO'LOGY (S.) the art of converſing by 
ſigns mide with the hand, 


In the head of a fearful or del:rious perſon ; 
r, Fa alſo the invention of the poets or writers of 
e oleh omances; any fictitious matter, or idle 

onceit. 
ea, a IMERICAL (A.) without foundation, 
maginary, whimſical. 

(5) BP MLEICH (s.) a fmall. town in Devon- 
iter ug e, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
ah live b 45 computed, and 184 meaſured miles diſ- 
je) ! ait from London, 

2 uE x (s.) that part of the houſe that | 
pp BS made tor the conveyance of ſmoak, 


CHYROMANCY . (S.) the pretenced art o 
| R 2 on telling 
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telling fortunes by the inſide of the hand, 
the ſame with pa/mifiry. - ; | 

CHIRP (V.) to make a noiſe like a ſparrow 
or other bird that don't ſing. 

CHIRU'/RGEON (S.) one ſkilled in anatomy, 
and learned in the art of healing wounds, 

c. now commonly writ ſurgeon. 

CHIRU'RGERY (S.) the ſame with ſurgery, 
or the art of knowing the anatomy of the 
human ſtructure, with the manner of curing 
ſores, tumours, broken limbs, ccc. 

CHTSEL or CHT'ZZEL (S.) a tool much uſed 
by carpenters, joiners, and all workers in 
wood, made pretty long, broad and thin, 
moſt commonly ground to a ſharp edge, to 
cut mortiſes, tenons, &c. 


CHIT (S.) a young child, either boy or girl, | 


commonly uſed as a term of chiding, for 
crying or doing ſome little unlucky trick. 


CHT (V.) when any grain begins to ſhoot o 


ſprout out its root from the earth. ; 


CHTTTERLINGS (S.) the inwards, or hogs 


guts dreſſed for food, which are much ſhri- 

_ velled or curled up; from whence the cam- 

brick ornaments worn upon the ſhirts of moſt 

men at this time, are ſo called, becauſe of 
their being gathered in folds or plaits. 

CHIEVE, CHIVES or CIVES (S.) the ſmall 

fine threads that grow on the inſide of flow- 


ers, bearing little knobs cr ſeeds at the top 


of them; alſo a ſmall ſort of onions, 
CHIVALR (S.) horſemanſhip ; alſo valour, 
courage and knighth6od; in the Las, it 
was an ancient tenure that obliged the tenant 
to perform ſome military office for his lord. 
CHI'VETS (S.) the fine threads or fibres that 
come from the roots of plants, and by which 
they are propagated. , 
CHLA'MYS or CLA'MYS (S.) a military ha- 


bit worn by the old Romans, and was the | 


ſame in war that toga was in peace, each 
belonging to the patricians ; there are vari- 
ous ſorts of them, ſome for women, ſome 
for children, and ſome for men ; the laſt be- 


ing divided into one ſort for the people, and 


another for the emperor. 

CHLO'ROSIS (S.) that diſtemper that affects 
young maifens with a flothful inactivity, and 
turns their complexion to a pale greeniſh co- 


jour, commonly called the green- ſickneſs. 


CHOCOLATE (S.) a confection, paſte, or 


cake, made chiefly of the flour of cacao- 
nut; alſo a liquor made of this cake or paſte 
ground or melted in water, mixed with ſu- 
gar, milk, & c. according to the palate of 
the drin ker. 0 
CHOICE (S.) freedom to do a thing or let it 
alone, at the will, option, or election of a 
perſon. 
CHOICE (A.) excellent, fine, rare, valuable. 
CHOIR (S.) that part of a church, cathedral, 
c. where the prieſts, choriſters, or ſingers 
are diſpoſed in proper order to perform their 
ſeveral offices, | | We. 


THOKE (V.) to ſtrangle, ſtific, or ſuffocate. 


4 


CHO 
CHO'LER (S.) anger, fury, wrath, paſſion 
| ſuppoſed to ariſe from too great a quantity 
of bilious humours, which are yellow, 1 
and dry; and when they flow inordinately 
in the body, and are ejected both upwarg 
and downwards by their acrimonious irritz 
ting the bowels and ſtomach, the phyfician 
call it the cholera morbus. a 
CHO'LERICK (A.) haſty, paſſionate, eaſily 
moved to anger; alſo abounding or flowing 
with choler. ; 
CHO'LICK or CO'LICK (S.) a violent, fever 
gnawing pain felt in the lower venter, f 
called, becauſe the uſual ſeat of the diſorder 
was formerly ſuppoſed to be in the intefling 
colon; phyſicians divide it into the bilioy, 
windy, and nephritick ſorts, which, as the 
have various cauſes, ſo muſt they alſo hay 
different remedies. | 
CHOOSE (V.) to ſeparate, part, divide, ele 
or pick out one or many things from other, 
CHOP (S.) a cut, blow, or gaſh made with x 
| Knife, hatchet, &c. alſo a thin lice of mut. 
ton, &c. ordinarily cut off from that part o 
the ſheep called the loin 3 from whence that 
eating-houſes that ſell or vend this comme. 
dity are called chop-bouſes, 
CROP (V.) to cut or cleave aſunder by a vo. 
lent ſtroke ; to mince or make ſmall by re. 
peated cutting; alſo to truck, barter, or ei. 
change one thing for another. - 
CHORD (S.) in Geometry, is a right le 
drawn through or cutting the diameter oi 
circle, and divides the whole circle into tw 
parts, by extending from one point of u 
arch of any circle to the other oppoſti 
point ; ſometimes called the ſubtenſe, andi 
common to both the arches, altho' ones 
greater, and the other leſſer, or both equi 
to a ſemi- circle. Alſo a rope of the ſmalk 
ſize; and in Mr»fick, ſometimes it mean 
the ſtrings of the inſtruments themſelves, i 
whoſe vibrations the ſenſation of ſound i 
excited, and by whoſe diviſions the ſeveral 
degrees of tone are determined; and ſom 
times it means the ſtriking two or mo 
proper ſounds together, which give a mi 
grateful ſalutation to the ear. = 
CHORDEE or CORDEE' (S.) an inflamm . 
tion and contraction of the frænum and u 
der part of the penis, ſo as to render em 
tion painful, uſually occaſioned by inp 
coition, and thereby producing a violent g-W 
norrhea, which yields a very acrimoniouas 
matter, that renders it very troubleſome " 
the patient. = 
CHO'RION (S.) the exterior membrane iy 
which the foetus is wrapped up in 
womb, very thick and firong on the ini 
where it joins another membrane, cal 
amnios, very ſmooth, but on the oui 
rough and uneven, interſperſed with 2 ff; 
number of veſſels, and faſtened to the my 
trix by the placenta; this membrane 
found in all animals, and together . , - 
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amnios and placenta, compoſe what is called 
the after-birth. | 


HO'RISTER or QU I'RISTER (S.) one who 
; fings or performs a part in the ſervice of the 


hair. . 
CHORO/GRAPHER (S.) a ſtudent in, and 


practiſer of the art of chorography, which is 
a diminution of geography, and relates only 
to the defcription of a particular country or 
province, wherein the natural hiſtory, and 
the particular incidents of the place are ſup- 
poſed to be recited, 25 

cHO Rs (S.) that part of vocal or inſtru- 
mental muſick where the voices or inſtru- 
ments perform together. | 

CHOUSE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 
ceive, or cozen. 

CHRISM (S.) a ſort of oil or balſam conſe- 
crated and uſed by the Roman and Greek 
churches in the adminiſtration of baptiſm, 
confirmation, ordination, and extream unc- 


tion. 

CHRI'SOM or CHRI'SMALE (S.) this meant 
anciently the face-cloth, or linen laid over 
the child's face, when they were baptized ; 
from whence, in the bills of mortality, ſuch 
children as die in the month are called chri- 

oms, 

r (S.) in Greek, ſigniſies anointed, be- 
ing the ſame with Meſiab in Hebrew, which 
the Jews attributed to that Saviour and De- 
liverer whom they expected, and who was 
promiſed to them by all the prophets ; this 
appellation is commonly put to our Jeſus, 
and then it means him who is the object of 
our faith, and the author of our religion. 

CHRIST-CHURCH (S.) in Hampſhire, at the 
meeting of the rivers Avon and Stour, is a 
large, populous borough-town, governed by 
a mayor, recorder, bailiffs, aldermen and 
common-council-men ; ſends two members 
to parliament, has a market weekly, and is 
do computed, and 101 meaſured miles di- 
ſtant from London. | 

CHRI'STEN (V.) to baptize, or publickly 
admit perſons into the Chriſtian church, by 
ſuch rites and ceremonies, as are commonly 
made uſe of by the ſeveral nations and peo- 
ple, that profeſs the Chriſtian religion. 

CHRISTENDOM (S.) that part of Europe 

Where the religion of Chrift is the national 
and publick religion of the country, as France, 
Spain, Germany, England, Sweden, &c. 

CHRISTIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
Chriſt, or the religion called by his name, 
as the ſeveral c-remonies, laws, ordinances, 
articles of faith, &c. 

CHRISTIAN (S.) a perſon who owns, pro- 
ſeſſes, and believes in Chriſt, and accord- 


ingly is baptized in his name ; ſometimes | 


young, by the parents direQion, as is the 
common, and almoſt univerſal practice of 
the ſeveral different churches, which when 
he arrives at years of diſcretion, he confirms 
by publickly approving of, and continuing in 
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the ſame, or elſe he is baptized when an 
adult, and fo makes profeſſion before. In 
the primitive Church, there were zbundance 
of different ſects called by this name, that 
held very contradictory opinions to each 
other; and ſo there are now, 
CHRISTIA/NITY or CHRVSTIANISM (S.) 
the doctrines, laws, and ordinances of the 
Chriſtian religion, and properly and ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, only ſuch as were taught, and 
commanded by Chriſt himſelf ; but a-great 
deal of addition has been made both by the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches, that goes un- 
der that character, that no way deſerves ſo 
ſacred an appellation, 
CHRISTMAS (S.) the feaft of the nativity of 
eſus Chriſt, celebrated the 25th of Decem- 
ber; in the eaftern primitive Church, Chriſt. 
mas and the Epiphany were deemed but one 
and the ſame feaſt; and to this day, the 
church univerſally keeps a continued feſtival 
within thoſe limits. Diacleſian the Roman 
emperor keeping his court at Nicomedia, be- 
ing informed the Chriſtians were aſſembled 
in great multitudes to celebrate Chriſt's nati- 
vity, ordered the doors to be ſhut, and the 
church to be ſet on fire, which prefently de- 
ſtroyed both the people and the building. 
CHRO'MATICE (S.) one who never bluſhes 
or whoſe colour never changes ; agreeable, 
delightful, pleaſant ; alfo a N e Term, 
importing ſuch compoſitions as abound much 
in ſemi-tones; in Painting, it means the 
third or colouring part. 
CHRO'MATISM (S.) the natural colour or 
tincture of a thing. 
CHRO NIC AL (A.) in PH ck, is a flow, in- 
veterate, and almoſt immoveable diſtemper. 
CHRONICLE (S.) the hiſtory of a kingdom, 
&c. digeſted in order of time. 
CHRO'NOGRAM (S.) a compoſition or ſort 
of verſe, in which ſuch letters as are nume- 
rals, make up the date or year that the ac. 
tion mentioned is ſuppoſed to he done in. 
CHRONO'LOGER or CHRONO!LOGIST (S.) 
one well ſkilled in the ſeveral diſtributions 
of time, and thereby pointing out when 
the moſt remarkable events happened, oz 
were performed. 
CHRONOLO'GICAL (A.) any thing that be- 
longs or appertains to chronology. ; 
| CHRONO'LOGY (S.) the art of computing 
time, and chiefly means from the earlieſt 
accounts down to the preſent time, for which 
purpoſe there have been invented many zra's 
cr periods to-compute by: The common re- 
ceived opinion of the Chriſtians is, that the 
world was begun to be formed the 2d day of 
May, according to the Julian account; but 
ſome place it upon March 25; the Jens, 
who had the beſt opportunity of being in-" 
formed, either thro' negligence or ignorance, 
have created abundance of dificulties in this 
ſcience, upon account whereof, very little 
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; certainty can be come at as to the exe time. 
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ef many memorable events, which would 
give great light to the interpretation of many 
paſſages of the Old Teſtament. 
CHRONO'METER (S) any inſtrument that 
meaſures time, whether it be clock, ſundial, 
c. tho' it is more immediately applied to a 
particular one of- the-pendulous kind. 
CHRYSOCO'LLA (S.) a mineral uſed in the 
ſoldering gold, found in mines of gold, ſilver, 
copper, &c, of a various colour, according 
to where it grows; the beſt is green like an 
.emerald ; ſome deem it a ſpecies of nitre ; the 
phyſicians uſe it in curing wounds; there is 
alſo an artificial fort, made by mixing ſome 
of the natural ſteeped in water with wood. 
CHRY!SOLITE (S.) a precious, tranſparent 
ſtone, of a gold colour mixed with green, 
which gives 2 fine luſtre, ſaid to be the tenth 
in the Jerviſo high prieſt's pectoral, on which 
waz engraved Zebulon ; ſome tranſlate it car- 
buncle, and ſome beryl, from whence it may 
be conjectured, they knew not what it was. 


CHRYSOPOPFIA (S.) the philoſopher's ſtone 


or art of making gold. 


CHUB (s. ) a particular fort of fiſh with a great | 


head; alſo a ſilly, ignorant perſon, whoſe 
underſtanding is eafily impoſed on, and 
cheated ; alſo any perſon that is large, 
plump, and full about the head and face. 
CHUCK (V.) to ſtroke under the chin in a 
playing, familiar, ſawning manner; alſo to 
toſs or tow farthings to, or into a ſmall 
hole made in the ground, a frequent and 
common play among ſchool-boys ; alfo to 
cry like a partridge. 
CHU'CKLE (v.) to laugh often by fits, as if 
tickled. 5 ; 
CHU'CKLE (S.) a clowniſh, unmannerly, ig- 
norant perſon. | 
CHU'/FFY (A.) blunt, 
_ clowniſh, unmannerly. 
CHUM (S.) a bed-fellow or companion in 
the ſame chamber, parricularly ſaid of thoſe 
who are ftudents at a univerſity, and that 
Join in common expences there. 
CHUMP (8) a ſhort, thick log of wood cut 
for firing. | | I 
CHURCH (S.) ſignifies properly an aſſembly, 
and by different authors is applied both to 
profane and religious meetings; and with us 


plain , downright, 


Hgnifies ſometimes the place built and ap- 


pointed to meet in for religious worſhip ; 
C-metimes is put for the whole number of 
profeſſors both prieſts and people, and ſome. 
times for the doctrine, .laws and ordinances 
of a people or nation, and ſometimes for the 
clergy only. Many diſputes to little purpoſe 
have been carried on upon this theſis, which 
like moſt religious contentions, tend only to 
deſtroy purity .of life and manners, and to 
introduce hatred and enmity between the 
opponents and their abettors. In old time, 
churches were built as far as poſſible from all 
other common buildings, and ſurrounded 
With courts, gardens or buildings, belonging 
to the church; the porch was the outermoſt 
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| CHU'RLISH (A.) ill- natured, clowniſh, fur. 
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part, from which there was a paſſage ; 
cloyſter or ſquare court, with 8 55 
ries round it, ſupported with pillars, under 
which the poor placed themſelves to receive 
alms. ; In the middle of the court waz 2 
fountain, where people waſhed their handy 
and faces before they went to prayers ; x 
the farther end of the cloyſter was a double 
porcln, in which were three doors leading 
into the body of the church, on the outſide 
of which and near it were two ſmall build. 
ings, called the baptiſtry and veſtry ; thy 
body of the church was divided into threz 
parts by two rows of pillars, which ſupported 
the galleries; at the farther end eaftward 
ſtood the altar, and behind it the preſbyte. 
rium or ſanctuary, where the prieſts were 
during divine ſervice, with the biſhop in ty 
middle of them, whoſe chair was at the very 
ſarther end of the church eaſtward ; before 
the altar was a baluſtrade ; at the entry into 
this chance] was the pulpit or deſk raiſed 
with ſteps to go up to it, where they read the 
leſſons, and ſometimes there were two of 
them with a ſpace between them: The altar 
or table was made of rich materials, ſome. 
times of ſilver, ſometimes of gold, orna. 
mented, &c. and often placed on the tomb 
of a martyr, &c. theſe obſervances brought 

in much ſuperſtition, a great deal of izno: 
rence, but very little religion. 

CHURCH-STRE/TTON or STRF/TTON 
(S.) atown in Shropſhire, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; it is ſeated between 
two hills, and 112 computed miles diſtant 
from London. a 

CHURL {(S.) a covetous, ungenerous perſon, 

a niggard, one willing to receive all good 
offices, but return none. 


ly, unmannerly. 
CHURN (S.) a veſſel to make butter in, gene. 
rally in the form of a conical drinking-can, 
CHURN (V.) to work or manage milk in, 
and with a proper veſſel or inſtrument, ſo 
that by the continual"agitation thereof, it 
becomes a thick conſiſtence, called butter, 
CHYLE (S.) that whitiſh juice into which, in 
the Animal GEconomy, the food is immedi- 
ately converted by digeſtion, and after ſeve- 
ral paſſages thro* varicus parts of the body, 
part of it becomes blood. 
CHYLIFICA'TION (S.) the formation of the 
chyle, or the a& whereby the food is changed 
into chyle. | 
CHY'/MICAL (A.) ſomething done or pre- 
pared according to the rules of chymiltry; 
alſo any thing pertaining or belonging 90 
chymiſtry. 
CHY*MIST (S.) a perſon ſkilful in, or prac- 
tifing the art of chymiſtry. 
CHY/MISTRY or CHE'MISTRY (S.) the 
art of ſeparating or reducing mixed bodies 
into their component parts, thereby to di. 
cover their hidden virtues, and demonſtrate 
2 „5 | i their 
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their inner contexture, which properly may | 
be conſidered as the anatomy of natural bo- 
dies, principally effected by the means of 
fire, in order to diſcover their ſeveral pow- 


cal or philoſophical uſes. EE 
CHYMO'SIB or CHEMO!SIS (S.) a rheum 
or inflammation of the. eyelids, which by its 
heat contracts the external fibres, and cauſes 
the inſide to be turned outwards, and there- 
by rendering a perſon very diſagreeable to 
look at. | 
| CVYCATRICE (S.) the mark, ſcar, or ſeam 
that is left after a wound or ulcer is healed. | 
| CICATRICULA (S.) the treddle or little 
white ſpeck in the coat of an egg, ſuppoſed 
to contain the prolifick virtue, and in which 
the firft changes appear in the formation of a 
chicken. 
CICATRUZE (V.) to heal up a wound, to 
cloſe the lips of a cut, and join or cement 
the parts together, yet, ſo as to make or 


jury was. 
ce (S.) a vegetable poiſon in theſe 
Parts, made of hemlock; among the Anci- 


R ents, the cicuta was much uſed, but not cer- 
mh tainly known how compounded ; one fort, 
1 which was uſed upon ſtate criminals, was 


the liquor of the plant cicata. | | 
CIDER (S.) a pleaſant, tart, briſk, cool, well- 
" known liquor, made of the juice of apples, 
and ſometimes of other fruits. 

= CIDERKIN (S.) an ordinary or mean ſort of 
= cider, made of the murk or groſs matter, 
aſter the cider is preſſed out, by pouring on 


rlon, water that has been boiled, to the quantity 
good of half the cider that was made from the 
fruit, which having ſtood 48 hours, is ſuf- 
\ fur. ficiently impregnated ; then the liquor being 
preſſed out, and immediately tunned up, in 
gene. a few days is drank as ſmall beer, to which 


they who keep it any time add a quantity of 
hops, | 

CTELING (S.) the partition between an up- 
per and a lower room, which to the lower 


ter. one is the top or cling, and to the upper 

ch, in one is the floor or walking place; but it is 

medi | generally reſtrained to that covering, which 

"oY goes over the loweſt part of the joiſts, and 
Jy 


which commonly in Exgland is lathed, plai- 
fiered, and white- waſhed, 

PLIA (S.) the hairs of the eye-brows, eſpe- 
cially the longer and uppermoſt ones, which 
are both larger and ſtiffer than the under 
ones. c 
ua or CIMA/TIUM (S.) a member or 
moulding in Architecture, which is placed up- 


r pre- 
niſtry; 
ing 10 
pemoſt, or at the ſummit cf the cornice, 
=_ "oe profile is waved, viz. concave at top, 
ad convex at bottom, and tho* ſome ar- 
chitefts confine it to the top of the cornice, 


yet workmen in common call all ſimilar 
mouldings by this name. 


r prace 


5.) the 
| bodies 
to diſ- 
Inſtrate 

their 


ers and virtues, whether they are for phyſi- }/ 


leave a ſcar or viſible mark, where the in- 
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whoſe origin the learned are much divided; 

but the general opinion is, that they in- 

habited the moſt northern parts, and from _ 
thence ſpread themſelves, about the 639th 
year of Rome, over Germany, Swiſſerland, 

Dauphine, Languedoc, &c. in ſuch vaſt num- 

bers, that the Romans were obliged to ſend 

their armies againſt them, who were ſeveral 
times defeated, but at laſt Marius, in the 
year of Rome 652, gave thern a general rout. 

Theſe people are reported to have inven 

the drum for warlike uſes, | 

CI'METER or CYMETAR (S.) a broad, 

_ crooked ſword, generally uſed by the Turk- 
1/þ ſoldiery. ; 

CIMME'RIAN (A.) dark, diſmal, gloomy, 
ſpoken particularly of a Sqtbian people, 
whole country is now inhabited by the lierle 

| Tartars; their country was fo full of woods, 

and covered with continual clouds, that but 
very little fun was ſeen among them: Some 
people of this name are ſaid to inhabit Bare 
in Italy, near the lake Auernus, where it is 
reported Siëyl's den or cave was. Theſe 
people concealed themſelves in caves in the 
day-time, and in the night robbed and plun- 
dered their neighbours ; they were extreme 
ſuperſtitious, to which their natural fituation 
contributed very much ; they had a famous 
den, by which they ſaid people went down 
into hell, after they had ſacrificed to the 
infernal gods, upon which fancy Homer and 

Virgil founded their fable of hell. 

CI'NCTURE (S.) a girdle or binding ſtring ; 
and in Archite&#ure, the liſt, orlo, or fillet 
made at the top or bottom of a column by 
way of ornament, ; 

CI/NDERS (S.) coals burnt till all, or the 
greateſt part of the ſulphur is out of them. 

CINEFA'CTION or CINERA*TION (S.) the 
reducing or burning to aſhes, 

CI'NNABAR or CVNOPER (S.) a mineral 
ſtone, red, heavy and brilliant, found chiefly 
in quickfilyer mines; this is the common 
vermilion, when ground up with the ſpirit 
of wine and urine; there are ſome mines of 
this mineral only; it is properly quickfilver 
petrified, as appears by the chymical ope- 
rations, whereby a pound of good cinnabar 
yields 14 ounces of mercury : Phyſicians uſe 
it in venereal caſes, and other ſharp ſeroſe 
diſeaſes, There is alſo a faQitious or artifi- 
cial ſort, produced from mercury and ſul- 
phur ſublim'd ; this is uſed for the ſame phy- 
fical purpoſes with the native cinnabar; there 
is alſo a blue fort, made by mixing two parts 
of ſulphur with three of quickfilver, and one 
of ſal armoniac ſublim'd, together. 

CI'NNAMON (S.) an agreeable aromatick 
ſpice, allowed to be the bark of a tree grow - 
ing common in the iſland of Ceylon, which 
by degrees, being dried, twiſts up in the 

form we ſee it, acquiring by degrees a briſk 
ſmell, and a ſharp, pungent taſte : It is re- 


7 VMBRI (S.) a feQ or nation of people, about 


ported, that the tree in three years after its 
| being 
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- being barked, has a new rind or bark, as 
good as the firſt ; there are many ſorts that 
go by this common name ; it is uſed various 
ways, and for diverfe good purpoſes ; it is 
- imagined, that ſpoken of in ſcripture was 
very different from what we have and uſe. 
CINQUE (S.) the number ve, a term com- 
monly uſed at dice; to fignify that fide that 
has five ſpots ; and in P:tary, graſs that has 
five leaves or branches, is called cingue-fotl ; 


alſo the five havens that lie in the eaſt part | 


of England, towards France, are by way of 
eminence called the c ue ports, and are 

governed by a particular policy, having a 
Keeper, called the lord warden of the cinque 
parts, who has the authority of an admiral 

among them, and ſends out writs in his 
own name; the ports are Haſtings, Romney, 

. Hythe, Dover and Sandwich, : 

CFON (S.) a young ſhoot, ſprig, or ſucker of 

. vine, flower, plant, &c. 

CFPHER (S.) the letters of a perſon's name 
fo interwoven together, that they are the 
fame backwards as forwards, and ſometimes 

both at top and bottom; ſometimes it means 
the obſcure character or hidden marks, that 


a letter is wrote in, that is intended nobody 


Mall read but the party to whom it is ſent ; 
alſo the mark or charaQter among the Arith- 
weticians, Which is expreſſed by an (o), and 
which of itſelf ſignifies nothing; but when 
it ſtands on the right or left hand of any o- 
ther figure, makes it have a ten-fold greater 
or leſſer value, than it would have, was it 

away, as ©, 50, Og, &c. 

CYPHER (V.) to reckon or caſt up accompts, 


to teach or uſe the art of practical arithme- 


tick. 5 
CV/PHERING (S.) the common vulgar ſchool 
term for arithmetick, or the art of practical 
numbering. N 
CPVPPUS (S.) a ſhort column or pillar ſet up 
by the ancients in divers parts of their roads, 
containing directions to travellers, which way 
they ſhould go, or elſe gave an account of 
ſome memorable action done at or near that 


place; ſometimes it is uſed for a wooden in- 


ſtrument wherewith ſlaves were beaten, 
CYRCLE (S.) a geometrical plain figure or 
area, whoſe perimeter or boundary line is 

every where equally diſtant from the center 


or middle point ; by the properties of this | 


excellent figure almoſt all the practical ma- 
thematicks were brought to light. 

CFRCUIT (S.) the path that any revolving 

" body deſcribes, a compaſs or going about; 


alſo the ſtages or journies that the judges go | 
twice in every year, to adminiſter juſtice in 


the ſeveral parts of the kingdom. 
CFRCULAR (A.) any thing that is round, or 
in the form of a circle, which, when it re- 
turns to the place where it begun, goes on 
the ſame courſe again; ſo numbers in deci- 
mal calculations frequently go to a certain 
period, and then repeat or circulate again 


CTR 
and again to infinity; alſo certain number, 
whoſe powers end in or with the ſame f. 

Sure, as in the original root, ſuch are 5 ang 

6, whoſe ſquares are 25 and 36, cubes 12; 
and 216, hiquadrates 625 and 1296, &, 
alſo letters wrote upon extraordinary occa. 
ſions to ſummon any large companies toge. 
ther, are called circular letters. 

CILRCULATE (V.) to move round, or con. 

. ftanthy in the ſame order, ſo that when ore 
period is finiſhed, the perſon or thing gce 
over again in the ſame manner; alſo to ne- 
gotiate or make bills current. 

CIRCULA'TION (S.) the going, or moving 
round in one conſtant order; in Chi, it 
is the riſing or falling of the vapours of any 
liquor agitated by the fire; and when ap- 
plied to Animal Life, it means the continua 
motion of the blood from the heart through 
the arteries, and returning back to the heart 
through the veins. I 

CIRCUMAGGERA'TION (S.) a heaping 

round about, | 

CIRCUMA'MBIENT (A.) any thing that flows 
round, or encompaſſes about fome other 
thing; but commonly uſed in a phyſical 
ſenſe, for the open or common air, and 
ſometimes for other fluids. 

CIRCUMAMBULA'TION (S.) a walking or 
going round about, . h 

CIRCUMCE'LLIANS (S.) a ſect of the Do. 
natiſts, in Africa, in the fourth century, who 
rambled from one place to another, pie. 
tending to reform the publick manners, and 
redreſs grievances z they manumiſed ſlave 
without the confent of their maſters, for- 
gave debts that were none of their own, and 
committed many other inſolencies: At the 
beginning of theſe diforders they marched 
only with ſtaves, which they called the 
Pawves of Iſrael, under the command of Ms. 
xides and Tafer; but afterwards they made 
uſe of all forts of weapons againſt the or- 
thodox ; thro* a miſled zeal for martyrdom, 
they deftroyed themſelves, by throwing 
themſelves from precipices, leaping into the 
fire and cutting their own throats, upon which 
their biſhops applied to the magiſtrates, nd 
being able to reſtrain them themſelves. 

CIRCUMCISE .) to cut a thing round . 

bcut, and particularly ſpoken of as a rel- 
gious act of diſtinguiſhing a particular people 
from others, and by us generally underſtoos 

of the Fes, though uſed by ſeveral othe! 
people both Chriſtians and Mahometans ; tie Wl 

Fewvs on the eighth day, according to the! Wi 
law, perform this ceremony thus: Ont, 
called the godfather, holds the child durins 
the operation, and the godmother car 
it to and from the ſynagogue, in ſuch plats 
where they are allowed; the operator l 
called mobel, that is, the circumciſer, who 
may be any perſon they pitch upon, or lt 
father himſelf may do it, if he is {i 
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mined, whether houſe or ſynagogue: Two 


ſeats being prepared, one for the godfather, 
and the other for the prophet Elias, who is 
imagined to be invifibly preſent, the circum- 

ciſer having a diſh containing all his inſtru- 


ments and neceſſaries, after having ſung a 


hymn, they receive the child with ſaying, 
Baruc Habba, or Welcome; the godfather 
holding the child on his knees, the circum- 
ciſer undoes the clouts, and with his razor 
in his hand ſays, Bleſſed be thou, O Lord, who 
haſt commanded us to circumciſe, and at the. 
ſame time cuts the thick ſkin of the prepuce, 
and with the nails of his thumbs tears off 
the other thinner part, then twice or thrice 
ſucks the blood out, and ſpits it into a cup of 


* 


wine; after that he dreſſes the wound with | 


coral powder, &c. this done he takes a cup 
of wine, and after bleſſing it once, repeats a 
ſecond benediction for the child, names him, 
and pronounces theſe words of Ezekiel, Live 

in toy blood; then moiſtening his lips with the 
wine he ſpit the blood into, they ſing a pſalm ; 
the girls are only bleſſed and named. 

CIRCUMCI'SION (S.) the act of circumciſing 
or cutting round about. 

CIRCUMDU'CTION (S.) a leading or carry- 
mg about, either perſonally by going from 
place to place, or metaphorically by amu- 
ſing a perion by a long harangue, and en- 
deayouring to keep off the point or conclu- 
ſion of the matter. | 

CIRCU'MFERENCE (S.) the outmoſt limit 
or circuit of a thing; a term uſed in Geo- 

metry, and particularly applied to planes. 

CIRCUMFERENTOR (S.) the name of a 
ſurveying inſtrument, conſiſting of a braſs 
circle and an index all of a-piece, to which 
is added, a compaſs well rectified, to find 

the bearing or ſituation of the place, 


| CYRACUMFLEX (S.) a Grammatical mark or 


accent, uſed to diſtinguiſh long ſyllables, or 
the omiſſion of ſome letter, much uſed in 
the French language. | 
CIRCUMFLU'ENT (A.) any thing that flows 
freely about another body. 
CIRCUMFU'SION (S.) the pouring liquor 
round about any thing. 
CIRCUMGYRA'TION (S.) a moving or go- 
ing round; and in the preſent Philoſophy, it 
is the moving of a body round its centre. 
CIRCUMJA'CENT' (A.) lying round about a 
place or thing. 
CIRCUMLOCU'TION (s.) the ufing a mul- 
tiplicity of words when few would do. 


| CIRCUMPOSYTION (S.) a being placed 


round about a place or thing, 

CIRCUMROTA'TION (S.) a wheeling or 
moving round about. 

CIRCUMSCRUBE (V.) to hem in, limit, 
bound or ſtint; in Geometry, it is to draw 
one figure round or about another, ſo as the 
circumſcribing figure, by its angles, fides or 
planes, touch all the angles, ſides or planes 
of the inſcribed figure, EL 


CIR 
CIRCUMSCRIP!'TION (S.) the act of far- 
rounding or circumſcribing; and with the 
Naturalifts, is the bounds or limits of any 
natural figure, 
CTRCUMSPECT (A.) conſiderate, cautious, 
wary, careful, wiſe, prudent. 
CIRCUMSPE/CTION (S.) a wary, careful, 
diligent looking after a thing, a duly weigh- 
ing and conſidering a matter. F 
CIRCUMSTANCE (S.) ſomething that re. 
lates to a matter, a ſpecialty that makes a 
thing more or leſs probable. 
CIRCUMSTANCES (S.) the particular inci- 
dents that attend or belong to any action or 
thing, whereby it may become lawful or 
unlawful, good or evil; alſo the ſtate or 
condition of a man's private fortune, where- 
by he is denominated rich or poor, or in 
good or bad circumſtances. 0 
CIRCUMSTA'NTIAL (A.) very particular, 
relating all the circumſtances, &c. of a mat- 
ter or thing. ; 
CIRCUMSTA\NTIATE (V.) to deſcribe a 
thing by its relations or circumſtances, in 
order to prove the reaſonableneſs, truth, or 
probability of it. 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION (S.) a line, or larg 
trench made round a camp in the beſieging of 
a town, about a cannon ſhot from the place, 
12 foot broad, and 7 deep, bordered with a 
parapet, and flanked with redoubts, to pre- 
vent the enemy's receiving any ſucccur, to 
keep in deſerters, and hinder the excurſions 
of the gariſon, 5 
CIRCUMVE'NT (v.) to hinder, prevent, o- 
ver- reach, diſappoint, or deceive. 
CIRCUMVE/NTION (S.) cheating, diſap- 
pointing, over- reaching, or deceiving. 
CIRCUMVOLU'TION (S.) a turning or roll- 
ing round about, particularly ſpoken of the 
horns or volute of the Tonick order, 
CT'RCUS (S.) a ſpacious place at Rome, between 
mount Palatine and Aventine,ſurrounded with 
buildings in form of a circle or oval; this was 
for the publick plays; and in the amphithea- 
tre, that was quite round it, were galleries 
and boxes for the ſpectators to ſtand or ſit in: 
It was firſt rudely erected by Torguinius Priſ- 
cus, fifth king of Rome; but in after time it 
was magnificently built and embelliſhed with 
marble round butts, round which the courſers 
ran; there were alfo pillars and obeliſks 
adorned with hieroglyphicks: The emperor 
Claudius, to render it more beautiful, cauſed 
moft of the marks and obeliſks to be gilt 
with gold; Caligula paved it with vermilion 
ſtone ſoldered with gold; Heliogabalus added 
the filings of gold and filver ; the galleries 
were adorned with the images of their gods, 
and the richeſt ſpoils of the enemy. There 
were ſeveral cirgues at Rome, but the largeſt 
was moſt magnificent. | | 
| CYRENCESTER or CI'SSITER (S.) in Glouce- 


flerſhgre, has the river Churn running thro“ 
it, and is both the largeſt and oldeſt town tis 
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che county, having been an ancient fortified 

; City among the Britains, and the metropo- 
Bs of the large province of the Doburi ; as 
alſo an eminent ſtation for the Roman ar- 
mies; and ſome authors ſay, the emperor 
Conſtantine was crowned king of the Britains 
here, It is now governed by two high con- 
Aables, and x4 wards-men over feven diſ- 

- tint wards, appointed yearly at the court 
et. The borough, which is confined within 
the town, ſends two members to parliament, 
and every houſe-keeper, not receiving alms, 
Has a vote; it hath two weekly markets, 
i. Monday ſor corn, cattle and proviſions, 
and on Friday ehiefly for wool, for which 


commodity it is the greateſt market in Eng- 


and; it hath five fairs annually, three for 

all forts of commodities, and two for cloth 

only; it is a poſt-town, and has a ſtage. 

coach; 68 computed, and 85 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London. 

CISA/LPINE (S.) any perſon, place or thing 
bred or reſiding on this fide the Alp, or 
thoſe ridges of mountains that ſeparate 
Fraece from Italy. T 

CISLEU! (S.) the ninth month in the Jeruiſp 


or political year, anſwering nearly to our No- 
vember; the ſeventh of this month is a great 
faſt, in memory of Jeboialim's piercing the 
book of Jeremiab's prophecies with a pen- 
knife, and throwing them into the fire that 
das on the hearth; on the 15th the Fews 
afflict themſelves, becauſe Antiocbus Epipha- 
_ as. profaned the temple of Feruſalem, and 
put the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius in it; the 
2«th is a feaſt in remembrance of Juda 
Maccabeus's purifying the temple, and dedi- 
cating it anew, —Caime?t. 
EFSSOVD: (S.) in Geometry, an algebraical 
curve, firſt invented by Diocles. 
CTSTERN (S.) a large receiver of either rain 
or river water, formerly built under ground, 
and now commonly made of lead, and kept 
in the yards or kitchens of houſes, to have 
2 a ſufficient quantity of water at hand, and 
ready upon all occaſions ; ſometimes it means 
a receiver, or veſſel to put bottles of wine, 
Ec. in, uſed at feaſts and great mens tables. 
TADEL (S.) a fort, caftle or ſtrong place, 


} 


built in the middle or moſt eminent part of 
a. city, and ſometimes at a ſmall diſtance 
from it, both to command and defend it. 
CITATION (S.) a citing or quoting a paſ- 
. ſage out of an author; alſo a ſummons 
from the biſhop's court, to appear before 
an eccleſiaſtical judge. 
CITE (V.) to quote a paſſage out of an author, 
to ſhew by what authority ſomething is ſaid 
or wrote; alſo to ſummon a perſon before 
an eccleſiaſtical judge, to anſwer a charge 
relating to ſomething of church matters. 
EVTIZEN (S.) a freeman or inhabitant of a 
{ city or body corporate. ER 
CTRON (S.) a pleaſant, agreeable ſruit, in 


\ 


eccleſiaſtical. year, and the third in the civil 


conſiſting of 4, & or 6 baſtions ; ſometimes | 


CL A 

colour, taſte and ſmell ſomewhat reſembiin 

| a lemon, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes, but 

much targer 3 from this fruit are made cor. 
dials, conſeQions, oils, eſſences, &c. exceed. 
ing pleaſant, uſeful and beneficial to the taker, 

CI'TTERN or CITHERN (S.) a Sparifh 
muſical inſtrument, ſomewhat like a lute, 
but now much out of uſe, . 

CVTY (S.) a large walled town, endowed 
with particular privileges; anciently it was 
appropriated to thoſe towns that were bi- 
ſhops ſees only, and ſeems ſtill to retain 
that diſtinction here in Exgland, tho' not 
always in other countries. 

CYVET (S.) a perfume taken from an anime! 
called a civet-cat, which has a receptacle cr 
bag under its tail, beneath the anus, into 
which a thick unctuous matter gathers, by the 
ſecretion of glands proper for that purpoſe, 

CI'VIC CROWN (S.) a fort of crown made 
of oaken leaves, beſtowed by the old Rs. 
mans on him who had ſaved the life of a 

 fellow-citizen in a battle, or an aſſault ; it 
was ſo highly eſteemed, that it was looked 
on as a proper reward for Auguſtus ; and Ci. 
cero, upon diſcovering Catiline's conſpiracy, 
had it given him likewiſe, - 

CIVIL (A.) kind, courteous, well-bred ; and 
in a political Senſe, belonging to the manage- 

ment, regulation and government of a city, 
ſtate or kingdom; ſo when a perſon is ſen- 
tenced to perpetual baniſhment, to work in 
the mines, or tow in the gallies, he is ſaid 
to undergo a civil or political death. 

Civil Day, one of 24 hours long, reckon- 
ing from 12 of the clock of one night, to 
the ſame hour of the next, | 

Civil Lanv, is property the national law 

or cuſtom of every ſtate or kingdom; but in 
Europe, it is frequently reſtrained to a par- 
ticular ſyſtem compoſed out of the beſt Ro- 

man and Greek laws, and which in England 
are now chiefly uſed in the ſpiritual courts 
only, and in maritime affairs. 

Civil War, an inteſtine quarrel between 
the people and their governors, of any king- 
dom, ſtate, &c. or between the people of 
the ſame ſtate, city, &c. 5 

Civil Tear, is that ſpace of time that e- 

very ſtate or kingdom has appointed ſor 3 

legal year, beginning and ending according 
to the uſage and cuſtom of the place, which 
in different kingdoms has different periods. 


| CIVI'LIAN (S.) a ſtudent, proſeffor or dcc- 


tor of the civil law. . | 
CIVPVLITY or CI'VILNESS (S.) manneri- 
neſs, good uſage, courteſy, obligingneſs. 
CIVILYZK (V.) to reduce to good order; to 
poliſh or make tractable; to tame or regu- 
late a rude, undiſciplined perſon or people. 
CLACK (S.) a valve or moveable part of ary 
thing, that by its motion backwards or ſor- 
wards makes a rattling or noiſe; alſo a nick 
name for a woman's tongue; a prattier, or 
buſybody, ; SY 
| bod ; CLAD 


E 


D (A) cloathed or dreſfed. 
m_— oh to demand, own, require, or 
challenge a thing as one's right. 


ſomething for one's own, that is in the 
oſſeſſion of another. b 
CLAV/MABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
owned, challenged, or affirmed to belong to 
another perſon. N 
LA MAN T (S.) a Law Term, ſignifying 
the perſon that deſires or lays claim to an 
eſtate he has not yet in poſſeſſion, 

| eLAVR-OBSCURE or CHIA/RO-SCURO 


the beſt advantage, the lights and ſhadows 
of a piece, both with regard to the caſing of 
the eye, and the effect of the whole piece; 
alſo a piece, drawing or defign conſiſting 
only of two colours, and which is now uſu- 
ally umber and white. ; 
cLAMBER (V.) to get up a rock, mountain, 
tree, or other difficult place, by the hands 
and legs only. 


. OF 


moiſtened ſugar. : 
CLA MOUR (S.) a noify outcry, complaint, 
or brawling, without juſt reaſon. 
CLA'MOROUS (A.) noiſy, quarrelſome , 
=_ brawling, &c. ; 

= CLAMP (S.) a piece of wood or timber faſ- 
= tened to a maſt or yard of a ſhip, to 


k , bas co 


._ 
* 


1 ſtrengthen it, and prevent the wood ſrom 
1 burſting ; in Joinery, it is a piece of wood 
id fitted to another board, table, &c. ſo that 


the grain of the one runs croſs the grain of 
the other, to prevent it from warping. 

CLAN (S.) a tribe or family; or in an en- 
larged Senſe, all that live upon one plac: or 
ſpot of ground, in which ſenſe it is taken 


_ for the tenants of one lord in Scotland. 

* CLANDE'/STINE (A.) private, contrary to 
"os law, by ſtealth. ET 
. CLANG (V.) to ſound like a ſtrong and ſhrill 


trumpet. 
CLAP (S.) a loud crack or blow ; alfo the foul! 


_ or venereal diſeaſe in its firſt ſtages or begin- 
nings ; alſo the joyful noiſe of approbation 

Ng- 

- i made by the auditors of a concert, play, &c. 


by ſtriking the palms of their hands together. 
CLAP (V.) to ſtrike the palms of the hands 


5 together, ſometimes as a ſign of approbation, 
ling and ſometimes of ſcorn, to make a great 
hich Noiſe in a rude manner; alſo to infect a 
"Y perſon with the firſt degree of the venereal 


or foul diſeaſe, by coition. 


LA'PBOARD (s.) a ſtaff or board cut ready 
to make caſks with. 


. CLA PPER (S.) the tongue or iron ringer of 


to a bell, from whence by way of ridicule, the 
. tongue of a ſcolding, noiſy perſon is called a 
# clapper ; alſo a place under ground where 
A ry rabbets breed, 

ſor. RE -A'PPERDOGEON (S.) a begcar born gnd 
nk x bred ; ard in the Canting Difiribution, the 


forty-firſt order of beggars, or rather thieves, 


(S.) in Painting, is the art of diſtributing to 


CLA'MMY (A.) damp, ſticky or gluiſh, like | 


CLAIM (S.) a demanding or challenging | 


| 


CL A 


the leaſt entitled to compaſſion or charity, 
becauſe having never been inſtructed in the 
principles of religion, morality, or induftry, 
they ſeldom let any proper opportunity foe 
villainy flip them. 

CLARE (S.) in Suffolk, a ſmall town, where: 
ſays, &c. are manufaQured ; its market is 
weekly on Friday; 50 computed, and 6 

- meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

CLARENCIEUX (S.) the fecond king at arms 
here with us, ſo called, hecauſe formerly he 
belonged to the duke of Clarence; his office 
is to marſhal, and diſpoſe of the funerals of 
all the lower nobility, as baronets, knights, 
eſquires and gentlemen on the ſouth fide of 
Trent, from whence he is alſo called ſur-roy, 
or ſoutb-roy. 

CLARET (S.) the now common name for 
all red wines, though originally it means 
only ſuch wines as were of a pale or light 
red colour, | | 

CLA'RICHORD or MA'NICHORD (S.) # 
muſical inſtrument in the form of a ſpinnet ;z 
it has 49 or 50 ſtops, and 70 ſtrings, which 
bear on five hridges, the firſt being the high- 
eft, and the other diminiſhing in proportion 3 
ſome of the ſtrings are in uniſon, their num 
ber being greater than that of the ſtops ; there 
are ſeveral little mortiſes for paſſing the jacks, 
armed with little braſs hooks, which top 
and raiſe the chords in lieu of the quill uſed 
in virginals and ſpinnets, and the chords are 
covered with pieces of cloth, which renders 
the ſound ſweeter, and deadens it ſo, that it 
can be heard but a very ſmall diſtance, from 
whence it is called the dumb ſpinnet, and 
much uſed in nunneries ; this inſtrument is 
much older than the harpſichord or ſpinnet. 

CLARIFICA/TION (S.) the purging, puri- 
ſying, or making liquors perfectly clear or 
fine. | 

CLA'*RION (S.) a trumpet, whoſe tube is nar- 
rower, and tone ſhriller, than the common 
trumpets ; and in Heraldry, it is a bearing in. 
the form of an old. faſhioned trumpet, ac- 
cording to ſome heralds ; but in the opinion 
of others, it is the repreſentation of a ſhip's. 
rudder ; and with others the reſt for a lance. 

CLARITY (S.) brightneſs, clearneſs, finenefs, 
pureneſs. | 

CLASH (V.) to make a great and confuſed 
neiſe, to ſtrike or beat againſt, to diſagree, 
wrangle or fall out with a perſon. 

CLASP (S.) a hold. faſt, uſed ſometimes as a 
| buckle, and ſometimes as a button; alſo the 
curling tendrils of 'a vine, or thread of other 
herbs or plants, whereby they lay hold of, 
and twiſt about a tree, poſt, buſh, &c. 

CLASP (V.) to embrace, curl round, or hold 
faſt any thing, | 

CLASS (S.) a form in a ſchool; an order or 

rank in which perſons or things are placed 
or diſpoſed, 15 | 

CLA'/SSICK. or CLA'SSICAL (A.) belonging 
to a certain rank or order of difiribution ; ſo 

. 4 


CLE 


a elaſſick author, is one that is placed in the 

firſt rank of credit among ſcholars, for the 

purity of his language, or the excellency of 
his ſubject. : 

* CLA'TTER (V.) to make an unmannerly 

noiſe or diſturbance. 

CLAUSE (S.) a paragraph, article, conclufion, 
proviſo or condition, in a book, contract, 
deed or inſtrument. Ef 

CLAW (S.) the nail or horny part of a beaſt's 
or a fowl's foot; alſo the prongs of a ham- 
mer, &c. 

CLAW (V.) to tear, ſnatch, rend or pull a- 
ſunder ; alſo to ſnatch up rudely. 

CLAY (S.) a ſoft, viſcous earth, found in va- 
rious places, and uſed for various purpoſes, 
of ſeveral kinds, colours and properties. 

CLEAN (A.) pure, free from filth, dextrous, 


&c. 

CLEAN or CLEANSE (V.) to purge, ſcour, 
and purify from all manner of filth, 

CLEA'NLY (A.) one that is of a neat diſpoſi- 
tion, that loves to make and keep places and 

things clean, and in order, 

CLEA'NNESS (S.) ſometimes means purity, 
ſometimes innocency, ſometimesdexterity, &c. 

CLEAR (A.) free from blame, innocent; alſo 
pure, fair, without blemiſh ; ſo he that is 
quick-witted, and apt to comprehend or 
learn any thing, or has good judgment, is 
ſaid to be clear-ſighted. 

CLEAR (V.) to take away all obſtructions or 
objections, to vindicate or prove the inno- 
cence of a party accuſed, to make a thing 
plain by demonſtration. | 5 

CLEA'RNESS (S.) brightneſs, tranſparency, 
unexceptionableneſs. 

CLEAVE (V.) to ſtick clofe, or faſt to a 
thing; alſo to ſplit, rend, or tear a thing by 
violence. | 

CLEA'VER (S.) one who ſplits or rends things 

aſunder; alſo the large inſtrument or chop- 
ping knife that butchers cut their carcaſſes 

a afunder with. PRC 

CLE'BURY (S.) in Shropſhire, a ſmall town, 
with a market weekly ; is 98 computed, and 
118 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 

CLEFT (S.) a chap, chink, or opening in any 
thing, from whence the diſeaſe that occaſions 

- horſes heels to ſplit or chap is called the clefts. 

CLE'MENCY (S.) gentleneſs, mercifulneſs, 
meekneſs, courte ſy. 

CLE'MENT (A.) mild, gentle, kind, com- 

paſſionate, &c. alſo a man's name. 

CLE'MENTINES (S.) certain ſpurious works 
attributed to Clemens Romanus, ſtuffed with 
apocryphal pieces, fables and miſtakes; alſo 
the decretals of pope Clement V. publiſhed by 
his ſucceſſor, are called by this name; alſo 
ſuch a perſon among the Auguſtine monks, 
who after having been a ſupericr nine years, 
his ſuperiorſhip ceaſes, and he becomes a 
common monk, under the command of a 
ſuperior, as much as any of the other. 

CLENCH (V.) to make faſt, to pin down, ſo 


—_— 
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and difficulty, which is commonly by driving 
the nails through, and turning the points in. 
wards, and driving them down, ſo as hard. 
ly to be got out again; alſo to confirm 3 
bargain or contract by paying part of the 
money, or other proper methods to ſecure 
or bind a perſon faſt, 
CLEPSY/DRA (S.) an inſtrument to meaſure 
time by water, like a clock or hour-glaß, 
much uſed formerly, as well by ſea as lang, 
but being liable to great defects and objec- 
tions, are not now uſed otherwiſe than 28 a 
curioſity, although M. Amontons has contrived 
one ſo as to obviate common ohjeQions, and 
to be uſeful at ſea for the diſcovery of the 
longitude, | 
CLERG (S.) the aſſembly or body of prieſts, 
d vines, or eccleſiaſticks of any nation or 
people. In the Romiſp Church, there are tuo 
ſorts or kinds, the one regular, comprehend. 
ing all the religious of both ſexes ; the other 
ſecular, comprehending all the eccleſiaſticks 
that do not take the monaſtick vows ; among 
the Reformed, there are none but the latter 
ſort ; the Romiſh clergy forms a monarchical 
ſtate under the pope, who is the head there. 
of; the clergy was anciently divided into 
three orders, wiz. prieſts, deacons, and in- 
ferior clerks, each having its chief ; the arch. 
prieſt was the head of the firſt order, the 
arch-deacon of the ſecond, and the dean of 
the third; under the name c/ergy, formerly all 
officers of juſtice were comprized, and though 
much of the former privileges of the clergy i 
abridged, yet they have ſtill ſome conſidera. 
ble ones left, ſuch as their goods paying no 
toll in fairs or markets, and their being ex- 
empt from all other officers but their own, xc. 
CLERK (S.) anciently meant any perſon that 
was learned, and now it is the common ap- 
pellation by which clergymen or church mi- 
niſters diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſigning 
any inſtrument, deed, & c. alſo a common 
name for writers, or book-keepers in pub- 
lick offices or private compting- houſes, and 
the enterers in the courts of record, &c. 
CLE'ROMANCY (S.) the divining or telling 
fortunes, by caſting dice, or drawing lots. 
CLE'/THERO (S.) in Lancaſhire, a conſiders» 
ble town, with a good market on Saturday; 
is 158 computed, and 207 meaſured mils 
diſtant from Londan; is an ancient borough, 
governed by two bailiffs, &c. 

CLE'VER (A.) ingenious, well - ſhaped or made; 
alſo an active, ſkilful artiſt. f 
CLEW (s.) the key or thread whereby a dif- 

cult problem is performed or diſcovered, tie 
interpretation of a dark matter; alſo a bil 
or bottom of thread, worſted, yarn, & 
when ſpoken of a fail, it is the corner of i 
that reaches down to the place where tit 
tackles and ſheet-ropes are faſtened. 


to ſtand at a ſhop-door and invite cuſtont! 
in, as ſalſemen and ſhoe-makers do. 


as not to be undone, but witl: much trouble 
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CLICK (V.) to make a noiſe like a watch, 0 "of 
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ck ER (S.) the perſon that ſtands at a 
CR door, to invite cuſtomers to 


buy the wares ſold there. 
CLUCKET (S.) in the Hunters Language, is to 


be defirous of gendering, and is applied to 


the lower ſed creatures, ſuch as hares, 
ſoxes, c. and in the larger ſort, as deer, 
Kc. it is called ruttivg. : 
CLVENT (S.) one who pays a lawyer for his 
advice, or to plead for him ; in the Roman 
Government he that was protected by a ſe- 


nator, or other great man, was fo called, 


and the protector was called his patron. 

CLIFF or CLIFT (S.) the fide or pitch of a 
hill ; a craggy mountain or broken rock 
next the ſea, or on the coaſt. 

CLIFF (S.) the nominating mark or character 
uſed in muſick, from which the other notes 
take there reſpective names; for a note in 
the ſame ſpace or upon the ſame line, in dif- 
ferent cliffs, hath different names: There 
are commonly 3, viz, C. F. G; the G is 


put upon the ſecond line counting upwards, | 


and is uſed for the treble or upper part; F 
is uſed for the baſs or lower part, and is put 
upon the fourth line (counting upwards) of 
the five lines generally made uſe of to ſet the 
muſick on; C is put indifferently upon any 
of the lines, and uſed oftent mes for the tre- 
dle, as well as the mean or inner parts, but 
not ſo much latterly as formerly. 
CLIMACTERICAL (A.) the name given by 
the ancient aſtrologers and phyſicians, to 
certain periods of time in a man's life, in 
which they affirmed: ſeveral notable altera - 
tions in the health and conſtitution of a per- 
ſon happened, and expoſed the party to im- 
| minent danger ; the firſt is the 7th year of 
a perſon's life, and the others are multiples 
of the firſt, as 21, 49, 63, &c. 
LUMATE or CLIME (S.) a Geograpbical 


term, ſignifying a ſpace of land, compre- | 


hended between two circles parallel to the 
equator, and ſo far diſtant the one from the 

other, that there is half an hour's difference 
in the length of their longeſt day, 

LIMB (V.) to get up by degrees, to afcend 
| ſlowly and with great difficulty, as boys do 
trees; alſo to riſe in hondur, to get ad- 
vanced from a mean to a high employment, 
LINCH (V.) to gripe or hold faſt, to ſtop 
or prevent a perſon's getting away, to ſe- 

cure, &c. . 

LING (V.) to ſtick cloſe or faſt to a thing, 
as vines to a pole. 85 | 

LINK (V.) to jingle, ring, or ſound like 
ſhaking of pieces of metal together. 

LYO (S.) one of the nine muſes, that pre- 
fided over that branch of learning called hiſ- 
tory ; ſhe is called the daughter of Jupiter 


3 ad Memory, to ſhew the qualifications of an 


hiſtorian z her name properly ſignifies glory, 
fame, or renown, in a good ſenſe, and is 
| generally repreſented by a yo!ng maiden 
srowned with laurel, holding a trumpet in 
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| her right hand, and a book in her left, with 
Thucydides's name in it. | 
CLIP (V.) to cut off ſmall pieces round about 
the edges of a thing, particularly money; 
alſo to ſpeak brokenly or imperfectly; alfo 
to ſhorten the wings of a bird; alſo to a- 
bridge or take away a perſon's privilege, &c. 
CLIPPINGS (S.) the bits or pieces cut off 
from money, &c. : 
CLOAK or CLOKE (S.) a looſe garment, 
made to throw over the other clothes, as a 
defence againſt cold and wet; alſo a pretence 
ſnam, or blind, to cover or hide a deſign. 
CLOAK (V.) to diſſemble, to ſay or pretend 
one thing, when a perſon intends another ; 
to hide one's anger, reſentment, &c, 

CLOAK-TWI'TCHERS (S.) a ſet of rogues 
that planted themſelves at the corners of al- 
leys, lanes, &c. to ſnatch off people's cloaks 
from off their ſhoulders, and now that they 
are leſs worn, to ſnatch off people's hats, 
wigs, caps, &c. they are called the 33d or- 
der of villains in the canting language. 

CLOATH or CLOTHE (V.) to dreſs, cover, 
or furniſh with dreſs or clothes. y 

CLOCK (S.) is the common name for the 
larger machines or inſtruments, that tell 
hour of the day by an internal motion © 
wheel-work, the leſſer ſort worn in the 
pocket, being called watches; but properly 
ſpeaking, only the ſtriking part is the clock, 
and that part that ſhews the time by the 
pointing of an index, whether ſmall or 
large, is a watch. : | 

CLOD (S.) a lump of dirt; alſo a name given 
to a heavy, clumſy, ignorant perſon. ' i 

CLOG (V.) to load, ſtop, hinder, prevent, of 
throw ſomething in a perſon's way. | 

CLOG (S.) a hindrance, prevention, of ſtop z 

a log of wood chained to horſes feet, to pre- 

vent their running away; alſo the name of 
womens pattens without rings, ſometimes 
made of wood, and ſometimes of leather. 

CLOTSOTER (S.) a ſquare gallery in monaſte- 
ries, with a little flower-garden in the mid. 
dle; formerly they were uſed as ſchools for 
the inſtruction of youth, and were many of 
them well endowed, and allowed ſeveral 
privileges, among others, that they ſhould 
be a ſafe ſhelter for thoſe that come thither : 

Princes look'd on them as ſecure priſons, 
which made the Greek emperors confine their 
rebellious ſons, or any elſe they ſuſpected, in 
them; and hiſtory furniſhes us with inſtan- 
ces of childrens confining their fathers in 
them likewiſe. 

CLOVSTER (V.) to impriſon, confine, or 
ſhut up in a religious houſe, 

CLOSE (V.) to finiſh, ſhut up, or make an 
end of a thing, to have done. 

CLOSE (S.) a field or piece of ground parted 
off from other fields or common ground, by 
banks, hedges, &c. alſo the finiſhing, end- 
ing, or iſſue of a matter; in Heraldry, a bird 


| 


is ſaid to be clſe, when it ſtands with its 
wings 
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train or part of the air, or the general end 
of the whole compoſition, or at leaſt of ſuch 
Part of a movement, where the muſick ends 
in the key of the compoſition, 
CLOSE (Part.) nigh, near, next to or adjoin- 
ing ; alſo reſerved, cautious, of few words, 


CLOSET (S.). a ſmall room, or partition in a 


room, uſed for private retirement, ſtudy, or 
putting things out of the way ; in Heraldry, 
it is the half of the bar, or the tenth part 
of the eſcutcheon. 
CLOSET (V.) to ſhut up in a private or re- 
tired place, to conſult upon extraordinary 


matters, to be admitted into the ſecret in- 


trigues or cabinets of princes, 
CLOT (S.) a lump of blood, or other con- 
gealed matter, &c. 
CLOT (V.) to congeal, and grow together in 
lumps, like blood or jellies when cold. 
CLOTH (S.) the matter or ſubſtance whereof 
garments are made, which is ſometimes 
compoſed of woollen, linen, filk, &c. 
CLO'THIER (S.) one whoſe trade or buſineſs 
it is to make woollen cloth fit and ready for 
- uſe. | | 
CLO'THO (S.) one of the fiſters of Deſtiny, 
which Heſiod makes one of the daughters of 
Fupiter and Themis, and who, according to 
the Pagan divinity, ſpun the thread of mens 
lives; ſhe was the third that held the diſtaff. 
CLOUD (V.) to ſhade, or make things look 
like divers colours, ſomewhat imitating the 
clouds, as canes, gun-ſtocks, &c. that are 
varniſhed, and ſtained with aqua- ſortis. 
CLOUDS (S.) are a congeries of watry parti- 
cles, raiſed from the waters or watry parts 
of the earth, by the ſolar or ſubterraneous 
Heat, or both; which at their firſt riſing 
from our globe are too ſmall to be per- 
ceived ; but as they aſcend, meeting with a 
© greater degree of cold, are condenſed, and 
rendered opake by the union of their parts, 
ſo as to reflect light, and become vifible. 
CLOU'DY (A.) overcaſt, dark, thick wea- 
ther; alſo a perſon out of humour, ill-na- 
tured, and moroſe. 
CLOVE (S.) one of the parts of a head of 


garlick ; alſo the fruit of the clove tree; alſo | 


the name of a weight ſor butter, containing 
eight pounds, and for wool of ſeven pounds 
in the county of Z/x. 
CLO'VEN {(A.) any thing cut, parted or di- 
_ vided into two or more parts. 


CLOUGH (S.) an allowance made by wholfale 


_ traders to their retailing cuſtomers, of two 
pounds weight upon every 300 weight, of 
ſome ſorts of commodities, in order to make 
their ſeveral ſmall dravghts hold out with 
the general one. | 
CLOUT (V.) to patch, botch, or cobble a 
© garment or other thing, by ſewing ina clum- 
ſy manner, pieces upon it, to ſtop holes, &c. 
CLOU'TERLY (A.) ugly, clumſy, bungling, 
ill-ſhaped, or badly wrought or made, 
CLOUTS (S.) dirty, or ordinary pieces of cloth 


wings mut; in Mufch, it is the end of a 
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COA 
for mean uſes ; alſo the linen cloths that arg 
particularly uſed about infants, to keep them 
warm and dry; alſo the iron plates that are 
nailed on the end of the axeltrees of carts 
waggons, or other carriages, to ſave them 
from wearing by the violent friction of their 
motion. | 

CLOWN (S.) a boor, or coun erſon un. 
educated in the polite N + kgs 
courts ; alſo an unmannerly, or indecent. 
behaved perſon. 5 

CLO"WNISH (A.) unpoliſhed, untaught, rude, 
unmannerly, indecent, = 

CLOY (V.) to ſurfeit, glut, or over-fill a per. 
ſon ; to ſatiate. 

CLUB (S.) a large ſtaff, or ſtick, uſed by per. 

ſons in riotous or unlawful aſſemblies ; all 

a company of perſons met together to regale 

themſelves at an equal expence. 

CLUB (V.) to contribute that part or portion 
of an expence agreed upon ; to join one's 
ſelf a member in the ſociety ; to contribute 
any aſſiſtance to an affair, | 

CLUCK (V.) to make æ noiſe like a hen call. 
ing her chickens together. 

CLUMP (S.) a thick-ſkulled, unapprehenfire, 
filly, ignorant perſon. . 

CLUMSY (A.) aukward, unhandy, unſil. 
ful, inartificial. | | 
CLUNG (A.) withered, ſhrivelled, ſhrunk up 
or together with leanneſs, half. ſtarved ot 

famiſhed, ; 

CLU'STER (S.) a bunch or heap of many 
things together, as grapes, &c. alſo a tu- 
multuous aſſembly, or riotus company of 

erſons. 

CLU'TCHES (S.) the hands faſtened together; 
alſo an avaritious keeping poſſeſſion of aty 
thing that comes within a perſon's reach, 

 CLU'T'TER (V.) to make a great noiſe, flir 
or uproar, | 

CLU'TTER (S.) a hurly-burly, a conſuſed 
noiſe, ſtir, or uproar. 


* 
* 


[CLV (S.) the cant name for money, a purſe, 


or a pocket, 

CLY'STER (S.) a liquid remedy, or injection 
into the inteſtines by the ſundament, to re- 
ſreſh them, looſen the belly, moiſten and 
ſoften the ſxces, diſſipate wind, &c. ſome- 


womb ; they are uſed for various purpoſes, 
and are as variouſly prepared, 

CNEFF (S.) a deity worſhipped by the EG. 
tians, to whom they aſcribed the creation d 
the world, and repreſented him with an eg 
coming out of his mouth, an egg being thel 
hieroglyphick for the world. | 

COACERVATE (V.) to heap up togetht!, 
to amaſs, or collect in great quantities. 

COACH (S.) a convenient and ornamental ve. 
hicle to travel in, ſuſpended by leathers, a 
moved on four wheels, 2nd in moft Eu 
pecan countries drawn by horſes, except 574" 
where they are drawn by mules ; in the M. 
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times they are injected into the uterus r 


gul's country they are drawn by oxen. 2 1 
3 1 
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. i uider, or driver; is calleſl the 
. 3 te maker, or builder, a coach- 
maler, and the horſes that draw it, coach- 
borſes, &c. 2 N 
COA'CTION (s.) a working together, or 
COA/DJUTOR (S.) a fellow-labourer, an aſ- 
ſiſtant, or helper. 8 b 
COA'GULATE (V.) to thicken, curdle, 
| congeal, or reduce a fluid into a fixed ſub - 
ſtance, : | 3 
COAKS or COAX (V.) to pleaſe by fawning, 
or inſinuating one's {elt into the affections of 
another; to ſooth, comply with, or ſpeak a- 
greeably to another, in order to receive a giſt 
or advantage thereby. ; 
COAL (S.) a black, ſulphurous, inflammable 
matter, dug out of the earth, and uſed for 
fuel; there are many ſorts, as pir-coal, ſea- 
| coal, felſil coal, eartb- coal, and natural- coal, 
to diſtinguiſh it from an artificial fuel made in 
imitafion hereof, commonly called charcoal. 


gether, aſter a ſeparation has heen made in 
the parts of any body by violence; alſo to 
grow together, like the compoſing or conſti- 


COALVTION or COALE'SCENCE (S.) the 
re-union, joining; or growing together of 
what was ſeparated. | 
COAST (S.) the ſhore, land, or country that 
lies next the ſea, 5 

COAST (V.) to ſail within ſight of land, a- 
long, or as near to the ſhore as poſſible, 

{COAT (S.) the upper garment that men ge- 
nerally wear, buttoning cloſe to their bodies, 
the others having ſome expletive adjoined to 


under the outer coat, or a looſe coat, great coat, 
Sc. when worn over it in wet, or very cold 
Weather, &c. in women, their lower garments 
are called pettycoats, upper or under, &c. In 
Anatomy, it is the membranous cover of any 
part of the body; alſo a fold for ſheep, or 
hut for cattle, is called a /zep-coat, &c. 

CO'BBLE (V.) to do any thing awkwardly, 


ind and bunglingly; to patch or ſpoil a thing. 

, = O'BLER (S.) any unſkilful workman; parti- 
| cularly applied to thoſe men who make it an 
wry employ to patch or mend old ſhoes, though 
e's it be done chriouſſy. | 
Polen O'BWEB (s.) the ſpider's neſt; alſo a nick- 
- name for any improbable or precarious ex- 
; 977 cuſe, or undertaking. 


OCCIFEROUS (A.) any plant or tree that 
bears berries. ls 

OCHENEA'L (S.) a drug uſed both in phy- 
fick and mechanicks, for dying ſcarlets, crim- 


ſon, &. Some imagine it is the body of a 
tal w. ſmall inſect or fly, and others affirm it is a 
s. and ſmall berr y or grain, Travellers confirm 
Fate both opinions, and ſay there are two forts, 
+ Spaity one a fly, the other a berry, hut that the 
16 Mo- true or beſt ſort is the fly or inſect. 

n. F VEE (S.) the male among feathered fowls; 

that „ 5 s 


COALE'SCE (V.) to unite, join, or cloſe to- | 


tuent particles of any known body of matter. 


diſtinguiſh them, as a waiſt cbat, when worn 
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- alfa, the name. of the braſs inſtrument gut 
into water-pipes, to let out, or retain the 
water; alſo frequently uſed in wine, or beer- 
veſſels, and ſeveral other uſes; the pin of a 
dial or gun; the needle of a balance or pair 
of (ſcales z the engraved piece that covers the 
balance of a watch alſo an expert game- 
ſter, or curious artiſt in any trade; alſo a 
heap of hay... _. 

CO/CKATRICE (S.) ſee Bafilih, _ 

CO/CKER (V.) to humour, gratify, indulge, 


.queſts, to their prejudice, 


Cocker : It is a populous, well- traded town 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; it is 
adorned with a noble caſtle, and a fine 
church ; the whole town is neatly built, the 


fituation, between two hills, upon. one of 
which is the church, and upon the other the 
caſtle, which is very ſtrong, both by nature 
and art; the river Cocker runs through it, and 
divides it into two parts, which are joined by 
two bridges; it ſends two members to par- 
liament, thovgh it be not a corporation Z 
2:6 computed, and 287 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from London. ; II <1} 

CO'CKET (S.) a ſeal belonging to the king's 
Cuſtom- houſe ; but commonly is ſpoke of, a 
ſcroll of parchment, ſealed and delivered by 
the officers of the Cuſtom-houſe to the mer- 
chants, upon entering their goods, certiſying 
that the goods are cuſtomed. 

CO/CEKLE (S.) a weed called roſe-corn ; alſo a 
well. known eatable ſhell-fiſh ; and in Archi- 
tecture, a pair of winding-ſtairs, „ 

CO'CKLE (V.) to ſhrivel, gather or ſhrink up; 
to pucker like an ill-ſown ſeam, &c. 2 

CO'CKNEY (S.) a name of reproach given to 

. thoſe perſons born in or near London, from 
their ſuppoſed intire ignorance of all manner 


know the neighing of a horſe fromthe crow- 
ing of a cock, | 

CO/CKPIT (S.) a place. where. game-cocks 
fight, to make ſport for the lookers on. 

CO/CKREL (S.) a young cock, eſpecially of 
the game, or fighting kind, SLY 

COCKS COMB (S.) the red, tufted, fleſhy 
part of a cock's head ; alſo the name of a 
ſimple, otherwiſe called yellow tattle grafs ; 
alſo a dick. name for a filly, prating, igno- 
rant, pretending fellow, _ 

CU/CQUET (S.) a general lover, or gallanting 
perſon, either male or ſemale; one who 
delights to deal generally in love affairs, 
without determining any thing particular ; 

but commonly is reſtrained to a woman that 
entertains many ſweethearts, without intend= 
ing marriage with any of them. | 

COD (S.) an excellent fiſh, both for preſent uſe, 
while freſh, and alſo to ſalt up, for ſtore for 


ſhips, gariſens, &c, allo the bag, (kin, ſhale, 
E - = 


pamper, or pleaſe children in their fooliſh re- 


CO'CKERMOUTH (s.) in Cumberland, is al- 
mioſt ſurrounded with the rivers Darzwent and 


houſes being generally ſtone, but of a low 


of country affairs, extending ſo far as not to 
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er huſk of peaſe, beans, &c. alſo the ſkin 
or bag that contains the teſticles of any male 
creature; in ſome countries a pillow, pin- 
cuſhion, &c. is ſo called; ſo all forts of grain 

that grow-ſo encloſed, are called cd ware. 
CODE (S.) a collection of the conſtitutions of 
the Roman emperors, which were firſt enter- 
ed into three different books, at different 
times, and by ſeveral perſons ; but in the 
year 534, many of the former laws being 
grown out of uſe, and unfit for the preſent 
circumſtances of things, the emperor Juſtinian 
ordered a collection from all the former Jaws, 
which was called theZ»/tintan code, and at this 

time conſtitutes great part of the civil law, 
CO/DICIL (S.) an addition or ſupplement made 
and annexed to any writing: after the chief or 
principal writing is engroſſed and executed, 
particularly the enlargement of a laſt will and 

_ teſtament, | 


 CO/DLIN (S.) an excellent ſummer apple, ſo 


called, from its aptneſs to, and pleaſant taſte 
when codled, or gently par- boiled. 

COE (S.) a ſmall hut that miners build over 
the mouth of the ſhaft where they work, to 
ſcreen themſelves from the weather; alſo in 
other places, to lodge their tools, cloaths, or 
other neceſſaties. 

COEFFYCIENT (S.) ſomething that works 
together with another, to produce ſome act 
or thing; alſo an Algebraical Term, ſignify- 

ing that number that is placed before a lite- 
ral quantity, and is ſuppoſed to be multiplied 
by, or into it, as 5 a ＋ 7 b, &c, 

COEQUAL (A.) ſaid of one perſon or thing, 
when as great in value, quantity or power, 

as another. 


' COERCIBLE (A.) that may be limited, re- 


ſtrained, or bounded. 
COE RCION (S.) a reſtraining, hindering, li- 
miting, bouhding, or keeping in. | 


. COESSE'NTIAL (A.) of the ſame eſſenee or 


ſubſtance with another. 

8 (A.) that has the ſame eterni- 
ty wi other; as ſpace and duration, ab- 
ſolutely confidered. 

COE/VAL (A.) of the ſame age with another; 

as two perſons of 20, 30, 40, 50 years 
old, &c. | 

COEXI'STENT (S.) any. thing that has a be- 
ing or exiſtence at the ſame time with an- 
other. ; 


COFFEE (S.) a feed or berry brought from 


Arabia Felix, uſed to make a liquor or drink 

of the ſame name. ; 
'CO/FFER (S.) a cheſt to put treaſure in; alſo 
a ſquare depreſſure in each interval between 
the modillions of the Corintbian cornice, com- 


monly filled with a roſe, or ſome other en- 


richment; in Foriiſication, it is a hollow 
Agment athwart a dry moat, from ſix to 


ſeven foot deep, and from 16 to 18 foot | 


broad, the upper part being made of pieces 
of timber raiſed two foot above the level of 
the moat, which little elevation has hurdles 


l 


Con 


| laden with earth for its covering, and ſervet 


as a parapet, with embraſſures; the beliezed 
commonly ule theſe « 4 to hinder the be. 
ſiegers paſſing the ditch, ; 
CO'FFERER (S.) an officer in the king's 
houfhold, next under the comptroller, who 

in the compting-houſe, and elſewhere a 

other times, has a ſpecial charge and over. 
fiylit of the other officers of the houſe, for 
their good demeanour and carriage in ther 
offices, to all whom he pays their wages, 
CO'FFIN'(S.) in the Farriers Language, thy 

infide or hollow part of a horſe's hoof ; but 
in the general and vulgar uſe, it is that 
wooden box or trunk, in which the bodies of 
dead perſons are put, for the ſake of decengy 
before, and generally in which they are put 
into the ground and buried, 

COG (V.) to flatter, ſooth, tell lies, deceive, 

amuſe ; alſo to uſe a cheating art, or ſleight 
of hand at dice- playing. | 
CO'GENT (A.) weighty, ſtrong, preſſing, con. 

vincing, enforcing. ; 

CO'GITATE (V.) to think, muſe, ruminate, 

reflect, weigh, or conſider a matter in one's 
mind. | f 
COGITA'TION (S.) thinking, muſing, re. 
flecting, weighing, conſidering, &c. 
COGITA'*TIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſedate, ſe. 
rious, confiderate, &c. 
COGNA”TION (S.) among the Civiliant, is 
that line of deſcent between males and ſe. 
males, that ariſes from the ſame father, 
CO'GNISANCE (S.) notice, obſervation, 
knowledge; and in Laco, ſometimes ſignifies 
the conſeſſion, or acknowledgment of a thing 
done; alſo the hearing of an affair judicial. 

COGNVSOR or CONNU'SOR (S.) one that 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine of lands or 
tenements to another. 

COGNYTION (S.) the knowing or judging d 
a matter or thing, | 

COGNVZEE or CONNIT'SEE (S.) the perſon 
to whom a fine is paid or acknowledged. 

COGS (S.) the wooden teeth in a mill-whee|, 
tumbler, &c. | 

COGUE (S.) a glaſs or dram of brandy, 
other ſpirituous liquors, \ 

COGUE (V.) to tipple or drink drams, or ſi 
rituous liquors, as brandy, rum, geneva, &: 

COHA BIT (V.) to live or dwell together, 

eſpecially Ike or after the manner of a nu 
and his wife. : 

CO'REIR (S.) a joint or equal heir, with ont 
or more perſons, to the eſtate of one d 
more different perſons. 

COHE'IRESS (S.) a woman or girl that 153 

joint or equal heir with another in ſome thi 
perſon's eſtate. 

COHERE (V.) to ſtick cloſe together, U 
hang, keep faſt, or bind together; alſo d 
agree or depend regularly upon what wen 

before. : | 
COHE'RENCE or COHE/RENCY (s.) ti 


£ 


agreement between the parts of a cuſcourh 
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01 
the regular dependance of propoſitions upon 
one another; and in Natural Philoſophy, it 
is the ſticking or cleaving together of the 
parts of any natural body, whether mineral 
or vegetable, &c. 
COHESION (S.) the action whereby the con- 
ſtituent particles of natural bodies are con- 


bodies in ſuch and ſuch forms as we ſee 
them, and endowed with ſuch properties as 
are found in them. The cauſe of this cobe- 
fron has racked the wits of all the naturaliſts, 


probability towards the ſolution. 
COHVBIT (V.) to with-hold, reſtrain, keep 
back, hinder, prevent, &c, : 
COHO'BATE (V.) in Chymitry, is the diſtil- 
ling over again of the ſame liquor, by pour- 
ing it on again upon the dregs which remain 
in the veſſel. 
CO'HORT (S.) a Military Term among the 
Romans, ſignifying a body of troops conſiſt - 
ing of 600 foot-ſoldiers, and ſome ſay of 
500; theſe were divided into three parts, 
called maniples, and theſe into centuries. 


|  COIF (s.) a linen cap worn commonly by wo- 


men; but when worn by men, it is to diſtin- 
guiſh the degree they hold in the profeſſion of 
the law, it being the badge of a ſerjeant at 
law, from hence called a ſerjeant of the coi,. 

COIL (V.) to wind, or wrap up a cable or 
large rope in the form of a circle or ring, 
ſo that it may eaſily be run out without 
tangling. | | 

COIL (S.) a bundle of rope rolled up in ſeve- 


os 


ral circles laid one upon another. 


| COIN (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the die, or in- 


firument upon which ſome device is engra- 
ved in order to be ſtruck upon fome proper 
matters ; ſometimes, and more generally, it 
ſignifies the pieces that are ſo ſtruck, in or- 
der for their ready paſſing frem one to an- 
other at a certain rate, and is commonly 
called money, of which there are as many 
ſorts as there are different nations. 
COFNCIDENT (A.) any thing that exactly 
agrees or falls in with another in all reſpects; 
as when two circles of the ſame diameter are 
laid upon one another, they will co.ncide. 
COINS or QUINES (S.) in ArchiteFure, are 
thoſe ſquare flat ftones, or protuberances of 
; brick or ſtone-work that are put in the an- 
les of the walls of houſes, &c. both to 
ſtrengthen and ornament them. In Gun- 
nery, they are large wooden wedges, with 
which the pieces of ordnance are levelled, 
raid, or depreſſed, as occaſion requires, 
In Printing, they are the ſmall wooden 
wedges, with which the matter, when com- 
poſed, is made tight in the frame, in order 
to be wrought off after correction. 
COVTION (S.) ſometimes is uſed for the na- 
tural tendency or gravitation of particular 
bodies towards each other, as between iron 


| - and the magnet; and ſometimes it ſignifies 


the act of generation, 


netted or joined together, ſo as to produce 


without any of them coming farther than 


| 


COL 

' COITS or QUOITS (8) horſe-ſhbes or broad 
iron rings uſed to exerciſe a perſon with, by 
toſſing or threwing them from one place to 
another; alſo a game or diverſion ſo called; 

COKE (S.) coal charked, or burnt, ſo that 
the greateſt part of the ſulphur is deſtroyed ; 
thus prepared, they make but very little 
ſmoke, and a very ſtrong fire, uſed in dry- 
ing malt, refining metals, &c. 

COLA'RIN (S.) the little friſe of the capital 
of the Tuſcan and Dorick column, put be- 
tween the aſtragal and the annulets; ſome- 
times it is uſed for the orlo, or ring at the 
top of the ſhaft of the column next the ca- 
pital ; ſometimes alſo called the cincture. 

COLA'TURE (S.) the ſtraining a liquor thro? 
a cloth, or other proper inſtruments; to ſe- 
parate the dregs from it. 


corporation, the town large, and very po- 
pulous, the ſtreets fair and beautiful; and 
tho* the whole is not finely built, there are 
abundance of good houſes in it. There are 


went in the civil wars in R. Charles Iſt's 
time, eſpecially in the churches: The river 
Coln paſſes through the town, and encom- 
paſſes it on the north and eaſt; over this 
river are three large bridges ; this river is na- 
vigable for hoys and ſmall craft up to the 
town, and to within three mites for ſhips of 
large burden ; for the convenience of trade, 
there is a large key along the fide of the ri- 
ver, and a good Cuſtom houſe ; the princi- 
pal manufacture is bays: It is governed by a 
mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, or his depu- 
ty, 11 aldermen, chamberlain, town- clerk, 
aſſiſtants, and 18 common-council-men z 
there are 8 churches, befides thoſe damaged 
as above, and five meeting- houſes, of which 
two are Quakers 3; and beſides all theſe, a 
Dutch and a French church; there are ſeve- 
ral noble publick buildings, ſuch as the Bay- 
Hall, the Guild Hail, Sc. it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is 4.3 computed, and 
50 meaſured miles diſtant from London, 
COLD (S.) is chat property in bodies that e 
cites in us the deſire of heat and fire; ſome 
imagine it to be only a negation of heat, or 
fire; and ſome think it abiolutely a property 


ties too great to be entered into here. 
CO'/LDNESS (S.) ſometimes means the natural 
quality or degree of cold that any thing has, 
and ſometimes the ſlight or indifference with 
which ſome perſons treat or entertain their 
friends and acquaintance. 

COLEBROOK or CO'L*BROOK. (S.) in 
_ Buckingbamfhire, a (mall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſdays ; it is principally 
ſupported by travellers that paſs through it to 
and from London, for whoſe reception thers 
are many good inns z 15 computed, and 18 
meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
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CO/LCHESTER (S.) in E/ſex, is an ancient 


ſtill the viſible marks of the ſeverity it under- 


reſiding in the thing; but theſe are difficul- 
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* COLET (S;) in rings that have ſtones, is that | CO'LLECT (S.) a ſhort prayer appropriated 


part in which the ſtones are ſet. 
' , CO/LESHILL (S.) in VMarwickſpire, a ſmall, 
but handſome town whoſe market is weekly 
on Wedneſday, ſeated on a hill by the river 
Cole, over which it hath a large ſtone bridge; 
$2 computed, and 101 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from London, 4/58 
CO'LFORD (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, a ſmall town 
that has a weekly market cn Tueſday 3 96 
computed miles diſtant from London, 


 CO'LIK (S.) an officer in China, who inſpeRts | 


every court or tribunal in the empire, and 
tho" he be not of the number, yet is aſſiſting 
at all aſſemblies, the proceedings whereof 


are communicated to him : He gives ſecret | 


intelligences to the court, and even upon oc- 
cafion accuſes the Mandarins of their faults, 
not only as to private life, but alſo in their 
publick offices ; their power is ſo great, that 
even the princes of the blood are afraid of 
them. 55 8 

CoOLLAR (V.) to catch or take hold of a per- 
ſon by the neck or throat. 

CO /LLAR (S.) a particular ornament wore by 
the knights of ſeveral military orders, hang- 
ing over their ſhoulder on the mantle, and its 
figure drawn round their armories; it con- 
fits of a gold chain enamelled, frequently ſet 
with cyphers and other devices, having the 
badge of the order ſuſpended at the bottom. 
The collar of the order of the garter eonſiſts 
of 8, S, with roſes enamelled red, within a 
garter enamelled blue, the George at the bot- 
tom. Alſo a piece of braſs, &c. made into 
the form of a ring, to put round a dog's 
neck, &c. alſo the narrow cape of a coat, 

the upper part or band of a ſhirt, made fit 


button over the ſhirt and round the neck; 
alſo a term uſed for hoops, &c. that are put 
to ſeveral inſtruments, &c. | | 
COLLATE (V.) to give or heſtow an eccle- 
ſtaſtical living upon a proper perſon ; alſo to 
examine and compare one part of a thing 
with another, to ſee if it be perfect, eſpe- 
_ cially the ſheets of books, | 
COLLA'/TERAL (A.) ſideways, belonging to 
a thing at a diſtance, and not directly; ſo 
the title or relation of brothers and ſiſters to 
the effects or eſtates of each other, is colla- 
reral, but that of children to their parents is 
5 immediate and direct; alſo the giving bond 
for the performance of articles agreed upon, 
by deed executed, is called a co//ateral ſecurity. 
COLLACTION (S.) a pleaſant, friendly treat; 
alſo the comparing of things together; and 
in Church Affairs, is when a biſhop, having 
the diſpoſal of a benefice in his own gift, 
confers it upon ſome fit perſon. 
* . COLLEA'GUE (S.) a partner, companion, 
aſſiſtant, or fellow in the diſcharge of any 
office or truſt, . 
COLLE CT (V.) to gather together, to pick 
up in divers places and at divers times, 


5 


to go about a perſon's neck; alſo a ſtock to 


COL 


to ſome particular occaſion, 
COLLE'CTION (S.) a heap or parcel of thin 
picked up or gathered together, as of pictures 
books, inſtruments, &c. alſo certain abſtradi 
hints, tranſcripts, and ſcattered pieces wrote 
- for the uſe and promotion of learning, 
COLLE'CTIVE (A.) many things contained 
or included in one, as the parliament i; , 
collect ie body or number of men; ſo in 
Grammar, a collective noun is that which 
expreſſes a great number fingularly, as peo. 
ple, company, &c. 
COLLE'CTOR (S.) a perſon appointed by the 
commiſſioners of any duty, the inhabitants 
of a pariſh, &c. to gather in, or receive of 
the perſons mentioned in a roll or catalogue, 
ſuch ſums as are charged to them for duij, 
tax, rent, &c. 
CO'LLEGE (S.) a company or ſociety of men 
occupied in the ſame general manner, and 
regulated by the ſame rules ; commonly un. 
derſtood of thoſe ſocieties that apply then. 
ſeſves to learning in univerſities ; and ſome. 
times it means the place or building where 
they live, ſtudy, or meet for ſuch a purpok,, 
Beſides theſe, there are colleges of cardinals, 
electors, c. which are endowed with par. 
ticular privileges. 
COLLE'GIANS (S.) a religious ſe& in Hal. 
land, fo called, becauſe of. their meeting the 
firſt Sunday in every month, where every 
one has the liberty of expounding the ſcrip- 
ture, praying, &c. They meet twice a yea 
at Rinſborough, a village two miles diſtant 
from Leyden, where they admit every one 
that preſents himſelf, without regarding hs 
ſe& or opinion; they have no particular mi- 
niſters, and always plunge in baptiſm, All 
the members of a college. 
COLLIER (S.) one who works in the coal. 
pits, or other places where coals are; alle 
a dealer in coals ; and frequently is the com- 
mon name of ſuch ſhips that are employed 
to carry coals from one place to another. 
COLLIER (S.) the pit, mine or place what 
coals grow and are dug out of; alſo a ſtore- 
houſe where large parcels of coals are kept, 
either for ſale or uſe ; alſo the name of tho 
fleets of ſhips that are appointed to cart 
coals from Newcaſile to London, &c. 
COLLIQUATIVE (A.) waſting, conſuming, 
deſtroying. 
COLLTSION (S.) the ſtriking of one bei) 
againſt another. 
COLLOCA'TION (S.) a ſetting in order, adit 
and regular placing of things in proper clails, 
COLLO/GUE (V.) to treat with a perſon ul. 
derhandedly, to cheat, flatter, coax or ſocti 
a perſon in order to get a ſecret out of him. 
CO'LLOP (S.) a large flice or cut of flelÞ, 
CO'LLOQUY (S.) a conference or talking to. 
gether of ſeveral real or imaginary perion') 
a dialogue, | 


— 


PORTION (8.). deceit, Hand, coun 
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COL 
a thing done with a knaviſh or villainous in- 
tention under the diſguiſe of friendſhip. 
COLLU'SIVE or COLLU'SORY (A.) deceit- 
' ſul, fraudulent, pretending to friendſhip 
without intention of performance. 


| CO'LLY (S.) ſoot, or other black, ſmeary 
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matter that lodges in chimneys, about pots 
and kettles, & e. 


| CO/LLY (v.) to daub or ſmear with ſoot, &c. 


COLLY'RIUM. (S.) a remedy applied exter- 
nally to the diſeaſes of the eyes, of which 
there are various ſorts, ſome dry and others 
liquid, c. 3 

COLNE (S.) in Lancaſbire, a town whoſe 
market is weekly on Wedneſday, noted for 
having a few years ſince had many Roman 
coins both filver and copper, found in and 


near it; diſtant from London 153 computed, | 


and 200 meaſured miles. 


St. CO'LOMBS (S.) in Cornwall, a ſmall town | 


whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 200 computed, and 259 
meaſured miles, X 

CO'LON (S.) in Grammar, a point, mark or 
character made thus, (:) ſerving to ſnew a 
pauſe, and divide the members of a period, 
and commonly uſed where the ſenſe is com- 
pleat ; yet the diſcourſe going on, and the 
paragraph being continued, it is thought 
proper not to uſe the period or full ſtop. In 
Anatony, it is the ſecond of the thick inteſ- 
tines, being about eight or nine hands long ; 
the diſtemper called the colick, takes its 
name from this part, which is the principal 
ſeat of it. | 

CO'LONADE (S.) a range of pillars running 

round in a circular form. 


CO'LONEL (S.) the chief commander of a 


regiment of horſe or foot. 
O LON (S.) a number of people ſent from 
one nation or place to another, in order to 
inhabit, people, and cultivate it. 
OLO'PHONY (S.) a fort of gum, being 
only a finer turpentine boiled in water till it 
is reduced into a ſolid ſubſtance ; it is alſo an 
oleaginous ſubſtance, of a yellowiſh colour, 
dry and friable, compoſed of the remains of 
fir and fir-apples, condenſed by coction and 
hardened by cold; it is ſometimes called 
| Spaniſh wax, and ſometimes Grecian reſin : 
The caput-mortuum, or groſs part remain- 
ing after the diſtillation of turpentine, is 
alſo called colophony, : 
OLO'SS or COLO'SSUS (S.) a brafs ſtatue 
| of Apollo, ſeventy cubits high, erected at the 
port of Rhodes in honour of the ſun, and 
eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world: After it had ſtood fifty years, an 
earthquake overthrew it: Few could em- 
brace or girt its thumb; it was of ſo great 
a bulk, that when tfie Saracens took Rhodes 
m 667, they loaded geo camels with the 
braſs that made it. Alſo any figure of a 
monſtrous or very large ſize. 


eosskAN 655 huge, large, maſſy, very 


big and cumberſoms. 


| 


| 


COM 


CO'LOUR (v.) to ſet a good face upon 2 bad” 


matter ; to conceal or hide the truth; to 

act contrary to jufticez to carry on a con- 

traband trade, as when a freeman connives 

at a foreigner's uſing. his name to ſave part 

of the euſtom; alſo to bluſh, when a per- 

ſon is guilty of ſomething he is charged with, 

or hears ſomething immodeſt, ſuddenly, or 
by furprize, 

CO'LOURABLE (A.) plauſible, fair, ſeeming- 
ly juſt and right, but not really ſo. | 
CO/LOURS (S.) the different modifications of 
the rays of light, that excite in us thoſe ſen- 
ſations by which we diſtinguiſh things, and 
call them green, red, blue, &c, alſo the com- 
plexion or look of a perſon ; alſo a pretence 
or thew of doing any thing that is not in- 
tended ; alſo the banner or enſign of a com- 
pany of ſoldiers, or the diſtinctions that 
ſhips of different nations hang out, or place 
upon the ſterns or poops of their ſhips, to 
ſhew to whom they are ſubject. 7 
COLT (S.) a young horſe, mare, aſs, &e. alſo 

a young juryman, or one that never ſerved 
in that ſtation before | 
CO'LTER (S.) the knife or iron in a plough, 
that cuts or breaks up the ground. | 
COLUMN (S.) in Architecture, is a round 
Pillar, made both to ſupport and adorn 2 
building, and is of different thickneſſes, in 
proportion to the height, according to the 
order it is ſuppoſed to be made in, and the 
_ ornaments it is adorned with. IS F 
COLU'MPTON (S.) in Devonſhire, upon the 
river Colombe or Culme, has a market weekly 
on Saturday; the church is a fine building, 
with a curious gilded rood loft; 134 com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles diſtant from 
London. : 
COLURES (S.) in Geography and Afronimy, 
two great circles imagined to interſect each 
other at right angles in the poles of the 
world; one of theſe circles paffes thro! the 
.  ſolftitial, and the other thro? the equinoctial 
points of the ecliptick, and are accordingly 
named the ſolſtitial and equinoctial colures, 
the one determining the ſolſtices, and the 
other the equinoxes, and conſequently mark 
out the four ſeaſons of the year. 
CO'MA (S.) a diſeaſe that very much inclines 
or cauſes the patient to ſleep exceedingly, 
with the mouth epen,. and the under jaw 
fallen, | | 1 


COMB (S.) an inſtrument to clean, untangle, 


and dreſs flax, wool, hair, &c. alſo the. 
creſt or red tuft of fleth that grows upon a 
cock's head. 


COMB (V.) to untangle, clean, or dreſs hair, 


flax, wool, &c. 


COMBAT (S.) a fighting, ſtriving, or con- 


tending; in Lav, it was the deciding à 
controverted matter by the ſwords of two 

champions. | 
CY'MBAT (V.) to ſtrive with, contend," 
fight, oppoſe, diſpute, reſiſt, withſtand. 
L 3 9 COM. 
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CO'MBATANT (S.) a champion, or perſon 
that fights, diſputes or contends with-one or 
more perſons in defence or juſtification. of 


himſelf or others; in Heraldry, when two 


lions or other ſavage creatures are borne in 
a coat rampant, facing one another in 
fighting poſture, : 

COMBINA'TION /S.) a joining or agreeing 
together, a conſpiracy ; in Arithmetick, it is 
the art of finding how many different ways 
any number of things may be varied, when 
taken or reckoned by ones, twos, threes, &c. 

COMBINE (V.) to join, plot, or conſpire 
together, for the promotion or performance 

of ſome thing; and frequently ſpoke in an 
ill ſenſe, to raiſe rebellions, &c. 
COMB MARTIN (S.) a ſmall town in De- 
* wonſhire, through which runs the Seven ſea 
- by an inlet; it has a ſmall market, and is 
diſtant from Londen 149 computed, and 184 
 -meaſured miles. 

- COMBY'STIBLE (A.) any thing that is pro- 
per to feed, and eaſy to take fire, as oil 
pitch, ſpirits, wood, coals, &. 

COMBU'STION (S.) burning; alſo a publick 

diſturbance, riot, or hurly-burly. 

COME (V.) to approach, draw near, or enter 
into. a place. rb 

COME (S.) the ſmall fibres or tails of malt 
that iſſue upon its firſt ſhooting. 

COME'DIAN (S.) a writer or actor of plays, 
particularly of the merry ſort, 

CO'MEDY (S.) a play repreſenting ſomething 
diverting and comical, wherein no diſaſter 
that is cruel or tragical, is ſuppoſed, and al- 
ways ends in the ſucceſs or accompliſhment 
of what is deſired, purſued, or intended by 
the hero or principal perſon, 

CO'MELINESS (S.) beauty, proportion, a- 

* greeableneſ(s, gracefulneſs, handſomeneſs. 

CO'MELY (A) handſome 

ful, proportionable, &c. 

zO'MET (S) a blazing ftar, an uncommon 


, 


appearance in the heavens, formerly taken | 


for the fore-runner of ſome extraordinary 
event ; but by the ſkill of later aſtronomers 
is found to have a periodick motion as well 
as the planets, 


1% 


COMETO/'GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription or | 
« diſcourſe of comets, wherein their nature, 


effects, returns, periods, &c. are fully ex- 
plained, N 
EO MFI TS (S.) ſuch ſweet-meats or confe:- 
tions as are preſerved dry. | 
CO'MFORT (V.) to aſſiſt, help, or relieve 
with advice, counſel, money, clothes, &c. 
CO'MFOR'TABLE (A.) any thing that gives 
help, relief, or ſatisfaction. N 
CO'MFORTLESS (A.) without ſriends, pro- 
per help, or due aſſiſtance; poor, miſera- 
ble, unhappy. &c. | 
_CO'MICAL (A.) jocoſe, merry, diverting, 
' witty, humorous, pleaſant, agreeable, 
CO MING (S.) the act of moving towards a 
place in reſpe& of the perſon or perſons al- 
ready there. 8 5 


, graceful, beauti- | 


COM 
CO'MING (A.) forward, yielding, compli. 
ant, &c. and eſpecially. ſpoken of a maiq 
who ſeems willing to accept of ſuch offers, 
as are made to her by men. : 
CO'MMA (S.) one of the moſt uſual mark 
or ſtops uſed in writing or printing, intima. 
ting, that the reader ſhould make a ſmall 
pauſe or ſtop, wherever he ſces it, in order 
to collect the ſenſe the more eafily, and to 
fetch breath, marked thus, (); and in 
Mufick, it is whereby a per ſect tone exceeds 
an imperſect one. Je 
COMMAND (V.) to order, direct, or bid 
another do ſomething; alſo to have the 
governance, rule, or direction of any mat. 
ter or thing. * 
COMMAND (S.) the management, rule, or 
direction of a matter. ; 
COMMANDER or COMMA'NDANT (s.) 
the chief officer in an army, company, ot 


ſhip. 

COMMANDMENT (S.) a precept or rule, 
law or direction, for a perſon to govern 
himſelf by, commonly reſtrained to the de- 
calogue or ten precepts of Moſes. 

COMMA'NDRY (S.) a-kind of benefice or re. 
venue belonging to a military order, confer. 
red on ancient knights who had done ſervice, 

' COMME'MORATE (V.) to do ſomething in 
remembrance of a thing or perſon, 

COMMEMORA'TION (S.) a calling to mind 
ſomething paſt, a doing ſomething in ho. 
nour of a favour, or prejudice of a diſgrace 
received, &c. | 

. COMMENCE (V.) to begin a thing, to cary 
on a law ſuit, to take up a degree of honout 
in an univerſity. | 

COMMENCEMENT (S.) the going upon or 
beginning an affair; alſo a convention cf 
the heads of an univerſity, when they con- 
fer academical honours upon the ſtudents, 

COMME ND (V.) to praiſe, encourage, ot 
ſet forth the value or uſeſulneſs of a thing; 

alſo to put or commit into the care, keep- 
in, or favour of another, 

COMME/NDABLE (A.) any thing that is va 
luable or praiſe- worthy, ; 

COMMENDA'”TION (S.) a praiſing, encov- 

raging, or ſetting forth to advantage. - 

COMMENDAM (S.) the holding a benefit 
by a layman, for ſix months, to repair i 
with the revenue; or by an eccleſiaſtick, h 
perform the paſtoral offices till it is providel 
with a regular incumbent; Ihis is often 

done, when the king promotes a parſon 
be a biſhop, by ſuch promotion he is obliged 
to lay down his former living, unleſs it i 
given him by the king to hold in commenaat 
which is frequent, if the biſhoprick be bit 
of ſmall income. . 

COMME'NSURABLE or COMMENT: 
RATE (A.) equal in meaſure, proport' 
or tale; ſo commenſurable quantities, in 4 
rithmetick and Algebra, are ſuch, that either 
exactly meaſure or contain one another, 4 


| 


1 
} 


co 


* 


are exactly meaſured by ſome third number | 


or quantity; in Geometry, right lines are ſaid 
to be commenſurate in power, when their 
ſquares are meaſured by the ſame quantity 
of ſpace. | h 
eOMMENT or COMMENTARY (S.) an 
expoſition or interpretation of ſomething not 
quite clear of itſelf; it is alſo uſed for a hiſ- 
tory, in which the writer was a principal 
actor, as Cæſar's commentaries, &c, 
COMME'NT (V.) to explain, clear up diffi- 
culties, write notes, criticiſe, or find fault 
with a book, letter, &c. | 
COMMENTA'TOR (S.) one who writes notes, 
explains, or criticiſes upon a book, &c, 


COMMENTTI'TIOUS (A.) counterfeit, for- 


ved, falſe, pretended. 2 

COMMERCE (S.) trade, dealing, traffick; 
converſation by word or letter; correſpon- 
dence of any kind. 

COMMETICKS (S.) thoſe things that give 
or add beauties, that were not by nature, as 
paints to the face, ornaments of all ſorts to 

| the body, or any part thereof, 

COMMIGRA'TION (S.) a removing from 

one place to reſide or dwell in another. | 

COMMINA'TION (S.) a threatening or de- 
nouncing of judgments or ſevere puniſhments 
"againſt the breach of certain laws or com- 
mands, as in the 26th of Leviticus, and the 

| office for Ab-Wedneſday, in the Commen- 

prayer book of the church of England. 

COMMINATORY (A.) of or belonging to 
threatening or denouncing of judgments or 
ſevere puniſhments. | 

COMMINU'TION (S.) the grinding, break- 
ing, or bruifing of a thing or ſubſtance, and 
thereby pulverizing or reducing it to · very 
ſmall parts or particles. 

COMMUISERATE (v.) to condole, have com- 
paſſion or pity, to ſympathize with, or bear 
a part of the calamity of another; alſo to 
help, relieve, comfort and aſſiſt. 

COMMISERA“TION (S.) pitying, ſympathi- 
zing with, condoling, relieving, helping or 

| afliſting of a perſon in miſery or diſtreſs. » 

CO'MMISSARY (S.) an officer belonging to 
a biſhop, who exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion in thoſe parts of the dioceſe, which are 
ſo far remote from the ſee, that the chan- 
cellor cannot call the ſubjects thereof to the 
biſhop's principal eonſiſtory without too 
much trouble. In an Army, there are two 
ſorts of commiſſaries, viz. that of the muſter, 
who takes an account of the ſtrength of 
every regiment, reviews them, ſees that the 
horſe are well mounted, and the men well 
armed and accoutred ; another, of the pro- 

| Viſions, who hath the charge of furniſhing 
the army with all things of that kind, 

COMMISSION (S.) the authority or power 
by which one perſon tranſacts buſineſs for or 
under another, which is commonly by deed 


or writing, duly executed, which the dele- 
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neceſſary occaſions, to ſatisfy thoſe who have. 
a right to examine into it ; ſo in the Army, 
and in all offices under the crown, a perſon 


is ſaid to have a commiſſion given him, who 


had no power to act before; in Trade, it 
ſometimes means the power of acting for an- 
other, and ſometimes the premium or reward 
that a perſon receives for his ſo doing, which 
is Z, 1, 2, 3, or more per Cent, according 
to the nature or circumſtance of the affairs 


There are a great variety of commiſſions from 


the crown, iſſued according to the exigence 
of the matter; as commiſſion of anticipation, 
Which is an authority under the great ſeal, 
to collect a ſubſidy or tax before the time; 
of aſſociation, to add. two or more learned 
and fit perſons, with the ſeveral juſtices in 
the ſeveral circuits and counties of Males, for 
the eaſier and more expeditious ad miniſtra- 
tion of juſtice; of bankruptcy, which is di- 


rected to five or more perſons, to inquire in- 


to the ſtate and condition of a broken tradeſ- 
man; of religion, iſſued againſt him who has 
not appeared aſter a proclamation, &qc. 

COM MISSION or COMMUSSIONATE (V.) 
to impower one or more perſons to tranſact 
or do any thing for and in behalf of the 
publick, or of another private perſon. 

COMMIL'SSIONER (S.) a perſon appointed to 
act or do in the behalf of another; but ge- 
nerally reſtrained to thoſe perſons acting un- 
der the crown, in the management and di- 
rection of the publick offices, as ef the cuſ- 
toms, navy, victualling, &c. either by let- 
ters patent, or otherwiſe ; and in Scotland, 
that nobleman that repreſents the perſon of 
the king of England, is called the king's bigb 
commiſſioner, which in other places is called 
lord lieutenant, viceroy, &c. 

COMMUYSSURE (S.) a joint, cleft, or cavity 
in any thing. 

COMMIT (V.) to act or do a thing, fo deli- 
ver or ſurrender a thing into the cuſtody of 
another, to leave or refer a thing or buſineſs 
to be determined another time; in common 
Speech, it is generally added to ſomething 
criminal, as, He committed a robbery, mur- 
der, rgpe, treaſon, &c. | 

COMMVTMENT S.) the ordering, com- 
manding, or ſending a perſon to priſon 3 alſo 


the doing or performing ſome undecent or 


unlawtul act. ; 
COMMUTITTEE (S.) a ſele number of men 
to whom any bufineſs or matter is referred 


to inquire into, order or manage, and report » 


the ſiate thereof to the proprietors, or others 
empowered to receive the ſame; in Law, 
it is the widow of the king's tenant, who, 
by the ancient law, was committed to the 
king*s care and protection. : 

COMMIXTION or COMMIXTURE (S.) 
the putting or mingling ſeveral things of ſe- 

veral ſorts together. 

COMMO DE (S.) a particular fort of fine 


dated perſon produces upon all proper _ - head-dre(s for women 
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COMMO'DIOUS (A. ) fit, proper, convenient, 
uſeſful, beneficial, advantageous. 
COMMO DITY (S. ) benefit, advantage, uſe- 
fulneſs ; alſo any ſort of wares or merchan- 
dize whatever that a perſon deals or trades in. 
COMMODO'RE (S.) a captain commiſſioned 
or appointed by the admiral to be a ſort of de- 
uu admiral,to eemmand a ſquadron in chief. 
C 'MMON (A. ) uſual, frequent, publick; alſo 
the property of all perſons alike; urireſtrain- 
ed; in the Scripture Language, it means un- 
clean or profane; and among Us, a common 
woman is a whore, &C, 
COMMON (S.) a piece or parcel of ground 
to which the inhabitants of a certain lord - 


mip, town, pariſh, &c. have a right to 8 | 
this | 


Eattle on, without paying for the ſame; 
Hold is alſo applied to a great many 'other 
things, as in Grammar, the common gender; 
in Trade, the common ſtock of a' company or 
partnerſhip ; and in Law, it is applied to 
abundance of particulars, 
CO'MMONALTY (S.) the middling ſort of 
the people, whoſe circumſtances are above 
the meaneſt, and not ſo large as the burgeſ- 
es, fuch as have votes, &c. 
O'MMONER (S.) a member of the lower 
houſe, or houſe of commons in parliament, 
whether he be a knight of the ſhire, or a 
Burgeſs; alſo a member of a college at either 
of our univerſities. 

CO'MMONS (S.) the regular diet of a college, 
* inns of court, or other publick ſchool ; alſo 
any particular portion of vituak given to 
one perſon ; alſo the collective body of the 
knights, burgeſfes, '&c. in parliament aſ- 
ſembled, conſtituting one of the three eſtates 
of the realni, and vulgarly called the houſe 
of commons. 

COMMON-WEALTH (S.) the publick Nate 
of any nation or people, but more immedi- 
ately reſtrained to thoſe governments that 
are not monarchical; ſo he who is zealous 
for ſuch a form of government, is called a 

_ common-wealth's man, as is alſo he who en- 
deavours to promote the general benefit of 
his fellow-ſubjeAts under a monarchy, _. 

8 COMMO”'TION (S.) a riot, diſturbance, tu- 

mult, mob, &c. 

COM MU'NE (V.) to converſe, diſcourſe, or 
talk together, . 
COMMU'NICABLE (A.) that is fit or proper 

to be diſcloſed, imparted, or debated. 

COM MU/NICANT (S.) one who receives the 
* ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ; alſo one 

that diſcourſes with, or diſcovers" any thing 
to another. 

COMMU' NICATE (v.) to diſcloſe, reveal, 

declare, or impart any thing to another; 


alſo to tins or take the ſacrament of the | 


Lord's fuppe 
COM MUNICA'TION (S.) diſcourſe or talk ; 
alſo imparting, telling or declaring ſecrets ; 
a giving part of my ſubſtance for the relief of 
another; in Lao, it is the conferring upon 


15 


com 


an affair 2 coming to an agree 
ſo that no action can be grounded; in For. 
tification, it is the preſerving a ſafe paſſage 
to and from the garifon or army, fo as ty 

get proviſions or recruits without being i in. 

terrupted by the enemy. 
COMMU*NICATIVE (A.) a perſon of a 10 

generous diſpofition, that is ready and will 
ing to inſtru, teach, or relieve thoſe who 
want aſſiſtance, 


COMMUNION s.) fellowſhip, ſociety, union} 


or agreement of faith or opinion; allo the 
ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 

COMMUNITY (S.) a ſociety or general part. 
nerſhip of perſons of the ſame place, ration 
or calling, regulated by common laws ſot 
the benefit of the whole. 

COMMUTA'TION (S.) a bartering or ex. 
ge one Wing or Oy for ano. 
ther. 

COMMUTE (V.) to barter or exchange; 14 
in the Civil Lato, it is the paying a fine in. 
ſtead of undergoing a puniſhment. 

COMPACT (A.) cloſe, well compoſed; 1 

full and pithy. N 

COMPACT (S.) a bargain, agreement, or 
contract. 

COMPACT (v.) to gird, bind up, and mit 
into cloſe'order or little room; to make a 
thing very neat, uſeful, and to the beſt ad. 
vantage. 

COMPA'NION (S.) a partner, helper, or af 
ſiſtant, a fellow-help-mate, intimate friend, 
or acquaintance, 

CO'MPANY (S.) an afſembly. « or number of 


people met together, either accidentally or 


by appointment ; alſo a particular ſociety or 
number of. perſons that have obligated them- 
ſelves to certain obſervances, for the carrying 


on ſome trade or other affair; alſo a number 


of foot ſoldiers commanded by a captain. 

CO'MPARABLE (A.) that may be compared 
with or to another, like or reſembling ſome- 
thing elſe. 

COMPARATIVE (A.) a &rammatical Tern, 
importing the middle Nation of a thing, be. 
tween its beſt and worſt, or greateſt and 
leaſt condition, &c. 

COMPARE (V.) 'to ſuit, match, or examine 
one thing with or by another, to liken ot 
reſemble another; alſo to equal, or be of 
the ſame value. 

COMPA'RISON (S.) the judging of the dif- 
ference, agreement, or ſimilitude of two ot 
more things, by examining, ſetting, of 
comparing of them together. 

COM PA'RTMENT or COPA'RTMENT 6 
in Painting, is a beautiful and regular orga- 
ment round a device, map, &c, In Scub- 
ture, it is commonly called a ſhield ; in Ar. 
chitecture, it is the diſtributing a building into 
proportionable parts. 

CO'MPASS (V.) to effect, do, or bring 4 
thing to paſs. 

CO MPASS (S.) the extent. or limits Ks : 
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| thing; alſo the name of that moſt uſeful in- 


ſtrument for mariners, hy which they guide 
the courſe of their ſhip, which is compoſed 
thus: A card is divided into 32 equal parts, 
againſt which is wrote the name of the ſe- 
veral winds ; this being fixed in a box, and 
a perpendicular ſtile or needle being erected 
upon the center of the circle, a needle curi- 
ouſly adjuſted, and touched upon a good load- 
one is ſuſpended horizontally upon the ſtile 
in the center, which ſhews what part the 
ſhip is in, by the pointing of the head of the 
ſuſpended needle. The inſtrument called a 
fair of compaſſes, for drawing circles, taking 
diſtances in charts, and other mathematical 
purpoſes, is too well known to need any 
deſcription; there are many other ingenious 
and curious inſtruments under this name, as 
Caliper compaſſes, for the diſparting of guns, 
and many other uſes ; compaſ/es of proportion, 
for enlarging or diminiſhing draughts, &c, 


COMPA'SSION (S.) a ſenſible tenderneſs and 


commiſeration at, and for the afflictions, 
miſeries, or diſtreſſes of another; humani- 
ty, pity, or fellow-feeling. f 


COMPA/SSIONATE (A.) tender- hearted, pi- 


tiful, apt or inclined to commiſerate ano- 

ther's misfortune, | 

OMPA'TIBLE (A.) agreeable to, or con- 

ſiſtent with another. | 

OMPEF'R (S.) an equal, companion, or fel- 
low in any action or buſineſs, &c. 


COMPE'L (V.) to force, conſtrain, or oblige 


a perſon to do a thing, whether he be in- 
clined or not. oe obs 


COMPE'LLABLE (A.) that may be forced or 


obliged to do any thing. 
OMPELLA'”TION (S.) a familiar, free, kind, 
or friendly ſalutation, a calling by name, &c. 


COMPE'NDIQUS (A.) ſhort, brief, conciſe. 
COMPE'NDIUM (S.) an extract or abridg- 


ment of a thing, the heads or chief matter 
of a diſcourſe, en | 
OMPE'/NSATE (V.) to reward, gratify, or 
make amends for a favour received. 


WCOMPENSA'TION (S.) the fatisfying or 
| making returns for work done, or fayours 


received, : 
O'MPETENCY or CO'MPETENCE (s.) 
ſufficiency or ability, whether it be of eſtate 


or learning, to do or diſcharge what is re- 
quired, 


CO'MPETENT (A.) ſufficient, able, or capa- 


ble for the performance of a thing. 


OMPETTTION (S.) the ſtriving of two or 


more perſons to get or do the ſame thing; 


L rivalſhip, 
COMPETITOR (s.) one who ftrives or con- 


tends with another, to gain or accomplith 
ſome particular thing; a rival, &c. 
OMPVULE (V.) to heap up together; alſo to 
compoſe. a book one's ſelf, or from authors, 
by collecting what is moſt ſuitable to the 
purpoſe out of them. | 


OMPLA'CENGY (S.) good humour, an 


| 
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: yielding, agreeing, or complying to or with 


another; alſo the pleaſure or ſatisfaftion 
that a perſon takes in any thing. 
COMPLAIN (V.) to find fault with, to 
grieve, bewail, or bemoan. t 
COMPLAINANT or .COMPLAINER (S.] 
one who exhibits or prefers a matter againſt* 
another, by way of finding fault, and ſeek- 
ing for redreſs by a due courſe of law, or 
otherwiſe. | 
COMPLAINT (S.) a finding fault with a 
perſon or thing, the ſetting forth a griev- 
_ ance, &C, : | E | 2 
COMPLAISA'NCE (S.) a civil, courteous, 
and obliging carriage, demeanour, or beha- 
viour. | ; {Ss 
COMPLAISA'NT ( A.) obliging, civil, or 
courteous, . | 
COMPLEA'T or COMPLE'TE (V.) to make 
up a deficiency, to perfe& or finiſh ſome- 
thing. | 
COMPLEA'T or COMPLE'TE (A.) perſect, 
without any defect. | | 
CO'MPLEMENT. (S.) fo much as is wanting 
to compleat a ſum or number, whether of 
money, men, &c. | 
COMPLE'TION (S.) a perfeQting, or taking 
away all defects; a fulfilling or performing 
any thing. | ; 


COMPLE'X (A.) compounded of many parts, 


any thing intricate or difficult to conceive or ' 
rform. | 
COMPLE'XION (S.) the colour or look of 
the body, as cholerick, ſanguine, &c. 


COMPLE'XNESS (S.) the being made up or 


compoſed of many different parts. 
COMPLIANCE (S.) the yielding or agreeing 
to a thing. | 


 COMPLYANT (A.) of an yielding, flexible, 


or agreeing diſpoſition. 

CO'MPLICATED (A.) folded or wrapped up 
together ; alſo a mixture of many things or 
diſeaſes together in one maſs or perſon. 


 COMPLICA'TION (S.) the joining or mix- 


ing many different things together ; and in 
Pbyſick, means, that a perſon labours un- 
der the affliction of many diſeaſes at one 
time. 
CO'MPLICE (S.) a companion or partner, 
eſpecially in an ill act. | 
CO'MPLIMENT (V.) to behave with all the 
addreſs and carriage of a eourtlike and po- 
lite education; alſo to pleaſe, flatter or 
comply with a perſon's humour, contrary 
to one's own judgment. 
COMPLIME'NTAL (A.) formal, or by way 
of good manners, without any further in- 
tention than to pleaſe or humour the perſon 
for the preſent time. 
CO'MPLIVENTS (S.) the formalities of a 
genterl or eourtlike education, as bowing, 
giving the wall, ſtanding uncovered, praiſing 
the words or actions of another, &e. 
CO'MPLINESY (S.) in the Roman Cburcb, the 
laſt prayers, or thoſe uſed in the evening. 
COMPLO'T 
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COMPLO'T (V.) a contriving, projecting, or 


endeavouring in company to do or bring 
about a matter. 

COMPLY” (V.) to yield, ſubmit, or aſſent to 
a thing by way of complaiſance, rather than 
choice or approbation. 

COMPONENT (A.) a particle or ſmall por - 
tion of a thing, without which it cannot 
exiſt, a conſtituent, or abſolutely neceſſary 

pat of any thing. 


COMPO'RT V.) to agree, to demean, or 


behave one's ſelf. 

COMPO'RTMENT (s.) behaviour, demean- 
our, carriage, 

COMPO'SE (V.) to make or write a book, 
oration, copy of verſes, &c. in Printing, 
the gathering or collecting the fingle types 
or characters into words, ſentences, &C. ac- 
cording to the original copy; in Mufich, to 
make airs, or ſet tunes, ſingle or in parts 
for inſtruments or voices; in O Economy, to 
regulate one's manners, to bring one's ſelf 
to a ftate of conſideration, reaſon and ſo- 


briety ; in common Life, it is to heal or make | 


vp a quarrel, breach, or diviſion among diſ- 
agreeing parties. 
COMPO'SED (A.) quiet, ſedate, - rational, 
eafy in mind. 
COMPO/SEDNESS (S.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, 
eaſe of mind. 
COMPOSITE (A.) made up of two or more 
things z fo in Phy/fick, electuaries, &c, and 
in Hebitedture, the fifth or Reman order is fo 


called, as being compounded or made up of 


all the other four; in Arithmetick, a compoſite 
number is ſuch a one, as may be divided by 
fome number leſs than the whole,and greater 
than unity, ſuch as 6, 8, 12, &c, 


COMPOSYTION (S.) the ſetting, mixing or 


zoining of ſeveral things together; in Mufich, 
it is the piece or book of muſick made fit for 
voices or inſtruments ; in Painting, it is the 
fame with invention or deſign ; in Trade, it 
is paying a part of a debt, and receiving a 
diſcharge for the whole; in Marhematicks, it 
is called ſyntheſis, or the demonſtration of 
a truth found, which is what Euclid and ſe- 
veral other geometricians uſe, 


COMPOFSITOR (S.) the perſon at a printing- |- 


office that puts the types or letters into or- 
der, agreeable to the original or copy, ſo 


that it is ready for the preſs- men to work 


off any number of impreſſions ordered. 

COMPO/SURE (S.) calmneſs, ſedateneſs, cool- 
neſs, freedom from extravagance of grief, 
anger, or ary other paſſion ; alſo any thing 
compounded or made up. 


COMPOUND (S.) any thing made up of dif- 


ferent par's. 

COMPOU/ND (V.) to mix ſeveral things or 
weredients together; alſo to make up or 
compofe a difference between parties; to 
agree to accept the payment of part of a 
debt. for and inſtead of the whole, &c. 

COMPREHE'ND (V.) to contain or include 

2 | 


CON 
many things in one; alſo to apprehend, con. 
ceive or underſtand a thing. 

COMPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that may be con. 
tained, conceived or underſtood. 

COMPREHENSION (S.) the apprehending 
or underſtanding of any thing by the ideas 
we have of it; alſo that faculty of the mind 
or ſoul called the underſtanding 3 3 alſo the in. 
cluding many particulars in one general, &e, 

COMPREHE'NSIVE (A.) capaciovs, large, 
extenſive, full, ſignificant, nervous, ſtrong ; 
allo ſpoken of the minds or underſtandings - 
of thoſe perſons, whoſe wits are quick to 
conceive, and judgment ſtrong to diſcern 
the good or ill tendency, uſefulneſs or diſad- 
vantage of any propoſition. 

COMPR'ESS (V.) to ſqueeze wow together, 
to bring into a narrow com 

COMPRE'SSIBLE (A.) any ene that may 
be ſqueezed, reduced, or brought into a 
leſſer compaſs than it naturally occupies. 

COMPRE'SSION (S.) the ſqueezing or bring- 
ing any thing into a leſſer compaſs, bulk or 


pace 
| COMPRE'SSIVES (S.) medicines which pro- 
duce a dryneſs in an affected member. 

COMPRINT (V.) to make a piratical im- 
preſſion of a copy or book, contrary to the 
conſent or knowledge of the proprietor. - 

COMPRT'SE (V.) to contain, include, take i in. 

COMPROMIT'SE (V.) to bring a matter to ar- 
bitration, to make up a difference between 
two or more parties, ſo far as to perſuade 
them to leave it to the reference and award 
of diſintereſted perſons. 


COMPU'/LSION (S.) force, conſtraint, 

COMPU'LSIVE or COMPU'LSORY (A.) that 
takes away the free choice that a perſon is 
defirous to act with, of a forcing or con- 
ſtraining nature. 

COMPU'NCTION (S.) a term uſed in Divi- 
nity, for that ſorrow or remorſe a perſon has 
for any act that he has heretofore done, that 
is of a criminal nature; and ſome make it 
extend even to the faults of others. | 

COMPURGA'TION (S.) the clearing or juſ- 
tifying one perſon by the oath of another. 

COMPURGA'TOR (S.) he who juſtifies or 
clears another perſon by his own oath. *' 

COMPU'TABLE (A.) that may be eſtimated, 

valued, counted, or caſt up. | 

COMPUT A'TION (S.) the eſtimating, reck- 
oning, or valuing the amount, charge, dif- 
ſtance, &c. of a thing. 

COMPU'TE (V.) to caſt up, reckon, or va- 
jue the worth, diſtance, &c. of a thing. 

COMPU'TER, CO'MPUTANT or COM- 
PU/TIST (S.) a reckoner, valuer, or ac- 
comptant. 

CO'MRADE (S.) a companion, or ſellow- 
helper, &c. 

CON or KEN (V.) to learn PAR, to know 
or underſtand. 

CON (S. ) a blow or knock, 

CONA'TUS dats a word. much uſed in the 

preſent 


q 


wy” 
* 
CON 
preſent ohiloſophy,, i importing the ſtruzgle or 
endeavour of any body towards motion, and 
bears the ſame relation to actual motion, as 
a point does to a line; or it may be defined 
the velocity with which motion is conſi- 
dered in its ſeveral variations of increaſe 


and decreaſe. 
CONCAMERA'TION (S.) a vaulting or 


arching the top or roof of any room or 


building, 

CONCATENA'/TION (8.) a joining, tying, 
or linking things together, particularly ſpo- 
ken of a regular diſcourſe that is well con- 
nected, and where what follows depends 
upon what went before. 

CO'NCAVE (A.) hollow. within like a nut- 
ſhell, when the kernel is taken out; in Op- 
ticks, ſuch glaſſes as are ground hollow with- 
in, and reflect from that hollow part; in 


Gunnery, it is the bore or inſide of a piece | 


of ordnance. 

CONCA'VITY (S.) the hollow or void ſpace 
of any round body, 

CONCEA'L (V.) to hide, keep ſecret, or un- 

known from others, 

CONCEA'LEDNESS (S.) ſecrecy, the being 
hidden or unknown, 

CONCEALMENT (S.) the hiding or keeping 
ſecret any perſon or thing, and is often ap- 
plied to frauds in the exciſe, &c. 

CONCE'DE (V.) to comply, agree to, yield, 
grant, or condeſcend to a thing, 

CONCEPT (S.) a thought, imagination, fan- 
cy, opinion, judgment. 

CONCET'T (V.) to think, imagine, Ts 
believe, or judge. 

CONCEPTED (A.) fooliſh, opinionative, af- 
fected, poſitive. 

CONCET TEDNESS (S.) a reſolute and obſti- 

nate opinion of one's own judgment or per- 
formance. 

CONCEUVABLE (A.) that may be appre- 
hended, underſtood, or known. 

ONCE VABLENESS (S.) the capacity, poſ- 
Os or power of being known or under- 


CONCEIVE (V.) to apprehend, underſtand, 
or form a right notion or true judgment of 
a thing ; alſo to begin to be with child, 


CONCE/NTER (V.) to meet in one common 


point, place, or opinion, 

.. CONCENTRATION (S.) the crouding toge- 
ther, the endeavour of many things to meet 
in one common point or center, the com- 

. preſſing of any fluid into as ſmall a ſpace as 
poſſible. 

ne (A.) ſeveral circles of dif- 


ferent areas that are ſwept from one com- 
mon center. 


 CONCE'PTION (S.) the firſt being or forma- 
tion of an embryo or child in the womb ; 
_ alſo the comprehending, perceiving or under- 


ſtanding of any propoſition without regard to | 


action; alſo a feaſt celebrated in the Reman 
church on the $th of Decemoer, in honour of 


CON 


the Virgin Mary's being conceived, and born 


immaculate, or without original fin. 
CONCE'RN (V.) to buſy or intereſt one's felf 
in an affair. 
CONCE'RN (S.) a buſineſs or affair of mo- 


ment or Importance; alſo an anxious regard 


or grief for a thing. 

CONCE/RNED (A.) grieved, afflicted, inte- 
reſted, or any ways buſied, employed, or 
affected for, or by a thing. 

cONCERNMENT (S.) an affair, employ, or 
buſineſs. 5 ; 

CONCERT! (V.) to contrive, weigh, ponder 
or deliberate upon a thing, in order to per- 
fect what is begun, propoſed, or deſired. 

CONCERT or CONCERT O (S.) when ap- 
plied to Muſick, means the harmony or me- 
lody ariſing from the agreement of the ſeve- 
ral parts of the compoſition, and is generally 
ſpoken of thoſe grand performances in that 
art, that require many perſons or inſtruments 
to perform it; when ſpoken of common Af 
faire, it means the agreeing together, or do- 
ing ſomething in conjunction with others. 

CONCE'SSION (S.) an allowance or permiſ- 
fion ; the granting or yielding ſomething to 
an adverſary, in order to make an advan- 
tage thereby. 5 

CO NCHOID (S.) a curve line in Geometry, 
which always approaches nearer a ſtrait line 
to which it is inclined, but never meets it. 

CONCUNNUUS (A.) pleaſant, agreeable ; 
alſo certain intervals in mufick that produce 
a ſort of tone between concords and diſcords. 

CONCTSE (A.) ſhort, brief, the neareſt and 
beſt way of doing a thing. 

CONCLA'VE (S.) the room or apartment in 
the Vatican, where the cardinals meet to 
chuſe a pope ; alſo the whole number of 
cardinals conſidered as a collective body. 

CONCLU'DE (V.) to make an end, to finiſh 
or determine an affair ; to draw a conſe- 
quence ; to come to a reſolution. 

CONCLU!/:ION (S.) the end, cloſe, or deter- 

. mination of an affair; an inference or con- 
ſequence; in Logick, the laſt propofition in 
a ſyllogiſm. 


CONCLU'SIVE (A.) that which carries con- 


viction along with it, from whence ſuch ar- 
guments whoſe inference is juſt, and agrees 
with the propoſition, are called conc/uſive or 
convincing arguments, 

CONCO'CTION (S.) a boiling together; the 
change which the food undergoes in the ſto- 
mach before it becomes chyle ; the ancients 

. confounded it with digeſtion. 

CONCO'/MITANT (A. that thing which 
agrees, accompanies, or goes along with 
another. 

CONCORD (S.) an agreement, harmony, or 
good underſtanding; in Mufick, if two hin- 

gle ſounds be in ſuch relation, or have ſuch 
a difference, as that being ſounded together 
they make a mixed or compound ſound, 
which pleaſes the ear, that relation is called 
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concord; in Law, it is the agreement be- 
tween two parties, who intend the levying, 


5 


à fine of lands to one another, how, and 
in what manner it ſhall paſs ; it is alſo an 
agreement made upon any treſpaſs commit- 
ted, (between two or more) and is divided 
into executory and executed, the laſt of 
which - only is binding, but ſome think they 

are both binding; in Grammar, it is that 

part of ſyntax or conſtruction, which ſhews 
. the dependence the words in a ſentence have 
upon one another, 

CONCORDANCE (S.) an index or alphabe- 

- tical catalogue of all the words in the bible ; 


alſo a chronological account of all the tranſ- 


- ations in the ſaid book. 
CONCO/RDANT (A.) agreeing together in 
tune. 


' CONCO'RDATES (s.) publick acts of agree- 


ment between princes and popes concerning 
benefices. 
CO'NCOURSE (S.) an aſſembly or meeting of 
people in any place. 
CONCRE/TE (A.) a body compoſed of ſeve- 
ral ſubſtances ; in Natura! Philoſophy, it is a 
body made up of different principles; in A. 
ritbmetict, concrete numbers are thoſe which 
are joined to ſomething, as 2 books, 3 dogs, 
4 cows, &c, In Legick, it is any quality 
conſidered with its ſubject; ; thus, if we 
ſhould ſay, 7 bis cloth is red, we ſpeak of 
redneſs in the concrete ; whereas, ſhould we 


ſay, red only, we ſhould ſpeak in the ab. 


ſtrat, becauſe it may be applied to ſilk, 
leather, or any thing elſe. 

CONCRE'TED (A.) collected or grown into 
a maſs. 

CONCRE'TION (s. ) the uniting or joining 
of ſeveral maſſes into one; in Pharmacy, it 
is the thickening or rendering a juice ſolid, 
by extracting or taking from it the phleg- 

matick or aqueous part. 

CONCU'BINAGE (S.) a criminal commerce 
between the two ſexes ; it was alſo a term 
for a lawful marriage between a nobleman 
.and a woman of mean condition, whoſe 


children were incapable by law of inheriting | 


their father's eſtate, the dignity of the father 
not being conferred upon the mother, 

CC'/NCUBINE (S.) a harlot, a mifs, a looſe 

woman; alſo a woman of mean extract 
married to one nobly born, whoſe quality is 
not conveyed to her. 

CONCU'/PISCENCE (S.) luſt, or venereal de- 
ſires; an earneſt or over-fond longing for, 
or coveting after any thing. 

CONCU'PISCIBLE FACULTY (S.) the un- 
reaſonable part of the ſoul, or that which 
only ſeeks aſter the gratification of the ſenſes. 

CONCUR (V.) to conſent, yield, or agree in 

opinion with, or have the ſame notion or 
thoughts of a thing, as another perſon. 

CONCU'RRENCE (S.) an agreement in opi- 
niors, an yielding or ſubmitting, or 2 
Ws is 


. 


CON 


CONCUSSION (S.) a firiking, ſhaking, by 
jumbling together, | 
COND (V.) to ſteer, direct, lead, or conduct 
a veſſel right upon the water. 
CONDE'MN (V.) to blame, diſapprove of, 
- ſentence to die, give judgment againſt, 
CONDEMNABLE (A.) blameable, that *. 
ſerves to be puniſhed. 

CONDEMNATTION (S.) a ſentencing to 
death, or ſome other great puniſſiment. 

ON DE NSATE (V.) to bring a body into 
leſs compaſs than it uſually takes up. 

CONDENSA'TION (S.) the contracting a 
body, ſo as to make it take up leſs room, 
than it does when in its natural ſtate; it is 
occaſioned by bringing the pores eloſer, and 
increaſing their contact. 

CO'NDERS (S.) perſons who ſtand on high 
places near the fea- coaſt in the time of her. 


the fiſhermen, which way the ſhoal paſſes, 
its courſe being more diſcernable to thoſe 
above, by means of a blue colour it makes in, 
the waters, than to thoſe on board the veſſels. 

CONDESCE'ND (V. ) to comply, yield, grant, 
ſubmit, or join in, 


CY (S.) an yielding, complying, Joining, 
agreeing, or ſubmitting. 

CONDTGN (S.) according to the merits, 
worth, or deſerts of a perſon, and gene- 
rally applied to puniſhments. 

CONDITION (S.) the ſtate or circumſtance 
of a perſon, both as to fortune and health ; 
ſo we ſay, How does he do? Heisina "cls 
dition to recover; alſo we ſay, He is a man 
of condition, that is, he is a rich or wealthy 
man; alſo it ſignifies the diſpoſition of the 
mind, as, He is good. conditioned, or good- 
natured ; ſo we ſay likewiſe, the conditions 
are advantageous or hurtful, according as 

the circumſtances or articles of an agree- 

ment are. 


bargain, or contract with a perſon. 


upon certain terms of agreement. 
CONDO'LE (V.) to ſympathize with a perion 
in affliftian, 


a perſon in affliction, a fellow-feeling of 
another's ſorrow. 

CONDU'CE (V.) to help, lead, contribute, 
or avail towards doing a thing. 


 CONDU'CIVE. or CONDU'CIBLE (A.) help- 


ful, advantageous, forwarding, uſeful. 


contrivance, or regulation of a man's ſelf or 
buſineſs in the diſcharge of an affair; alſo an 


minions unmoleſted, under his ſea}, is called 
a ſafe conduct, and ſometimes a vaſe. 
CONDU'CT (V. ) to lead, guide, manage, or 
regulate one's (elf or buſineſs. 


1 cover 


ring-fiſhing, with boughs, to give notice to 


CONDESCE'NSION or CONDESCE'NDEN-- | 


CONDITION (V.) to ſtipulate, article, agree, 
CONDITIONAL (A.) whatever is to be done 


| CONDO'LEANCE- (S. ) a ſympathizing with 


CONDUCT (S.) the management, behaviour, 


aſſurance of ſafety, given by one prince to 
the ſubjects of another, to paſs thro' his do- 
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CON 


CONDUCTOR (S.) a guide, leader, or pro- 

tectot; alſs the name of an inſtrument uſed 
in cutting for the ſtone. 

CONDU/CTRESS (S.) a woman. manager, 

uide, leader, or directreſs. 

 CO'NDUIT (S.] a water-courſe, - but particu- 
larly reſtrained to thoſe buildings over a well, 
or reſervoir of water for publick uſe, of 

which formerly there were many in and near 
this city, and ſome are ſtill remaining, tho' 
diſuſed ; alſo any channel or conveyance 

whatever is ſometimes called by this name. 

CONE (S.) a Geometrical Term, by which is 
meant a ſolid body, that has a circle for its 
baſis, and is terminated in a point at the top, 
called the yertex ; there are many ſorts, and 
a vaſt number of properties belonging to this 

- figure, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here. 

 CO'NEY (8) a rabbet. 

CONFA*'BULATE (V.) to talk together, to 

_ diſcourſe, argue, or diſpute. 

 CONFABULA'TION (S.) a familiar con- 


verfing together upon any ſubject whatever. | 


.CONFEC TION (S.) a compotition made up 
of gums, powders, ſyrups, both for the pur- 

poſes of medicine and pleaſure, 

CONFE'CTIONER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade 
or employ is to make ſweet-meats, and other 
curioſities for feſtival entertainments. 

CONFE'DERACY or CONFEDERA'TION 
(S.) a joining together to carry on a common 
cauſe, as when princes enter into an alliance 
todo ſome particular act, or to withſtand a 
common enemy; in a Law Senſe, it is uſed 
criminally, for ſeveral perſons joining to do 
acts of violence, or ſomething contrary to 

the publick laws. 

CONFEDERATE (V.) to aſſemble, Join, 
contrive, and act in company. 

CONFE R (V.) to beſtow, give, or compare; 
alſo to talk or diſcourſe together. 

CO/NFERENCE (S.) a diſcourſe hel between 
ſeveral perſons upon a particular ſubje&, 

.CONFE'SS (V.) to own, acknowledge, or de- 
clare one's ſelf guilty of a fault; and in the 
church of Rome, is much practiſed in order 
to gain abſolution for the fins or faults ſo 


owned, from the prieſt to whom they were 


declared, upon the condition of ſuch pe- 
nance, as he ſhall judge convenient to be 
performed by the penitent, 


CONFE'SSION (S.) a plain, open, free decla- 


ration or owning of a thing; in the Church 
Language, it is called auricular confeſſion; and 
in the Lazy, it is when a cruminal pleads 
guilty to an indictment. 
CONFE'SSIONARY (S.) the chair or place in 
which a prieſt ſits to hear confeſſion. 
CONFE'SSOR (S.) ſuch prieſts as take the 
confeſſion of others, appoint the penances, 
and give abſolutions; alſo a perſon who, not- 
withſtanding any ſeverities or perſecutions 
threatened or undergone upon account of the 
Chriſtian religion, continues the public pro- 
telſion of it, and firmly adheres to it. 
2 


— 
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CONFUDE (V. 


ON 
) to truſt in, rely upon, and 


reſt thoroughly ſatisfied with a perſon's ho- 
neſty, power, and ability, 


| CO'NFIDENCE (S.) affurance, truſt, and ſa- 


tisfaCtion in a perſon or thing; alſo the boid, 
impudent, and diſagreeable behaviour of 
ſome perſons. 

CO'NFIDENT (S.) the boſom or truſty friend 
that a perſon chooſes to diſcover his mind 
and fecrets to. 

CO/NFIDENT (A.) bold, ſaucy, impertinent, 
troubleſome, diſagreeable ; allo poſitive, well 
aſſured, and certain of a thing, - 

CONFIGURA'TION (S.) the external figure 
or form of any particular body; alſo the 

making one figure like or reſembling an- 

other; and in Aftrolopy, it is the mutual con- 
junction or aſpect of the ſtars. 

CONFINE (V.) to ſet bounds to a thing; to 
impriſon a perſon ; alſo to be near, or border 
upon a place. 


CONFINEMENT (S.) a reftraint, limiting, 


or impriſonment. 
CO'NFINES (S.) the boundaries or limits of 
a field, country, kingdom, or ſubject. N 
CONFIRM (V.) to approve, eſtabliſh, or 
make authentick; alſo in a Church Senſe, to 
perform the rite or ceremony of confirma- 
tion by the biſhop of the dioceſs. 

CONFIRMA/TION (S.) the adding a further 
proof or aſſurance of a thing, whereby the 
truth, evidence, or certainty, is more appa- 
rent than before; in Law, it is the convey- 
ing an eſtate or right by proper methods, 
and thereby rendering what was before void- 
able, unavoidable from one perſon to an- 
other; in Church Affairs, it is the publick 
profefſion of the Chriſtian religion by an adult 
perſon, who was baptized in his infancy ; 
this was very ſolemnly performed in the 
primitive church, in the biſhop's preſence, 
who aſſiſted in the office; it is ſtill retained 
in the church of England ; and the church 
of Rome, to make it the more awful, has 
adyanced it into a ſacrament. 

CONFURMATORY (A.) whatever corrobo- 
rates, ſtrengthens, or ratifies a thing, 

CONFUSCATE (V.) to ſeize, condemn, or 
claim goods, lands, &c. as forfeited. to the 
king for ſomething done or omitted, 


CO'NFISCATE (A.) ſuch goods or lands as 


are forfeited to the king's exchequer, 
CONFLAGRA'TION (S.) an univerſal or ge- 
neral burning, a great deſolation by fire. 
CONFLICT (V.) to fight, ſkirmiſh, or en- 
counter; to diſpute or argue. 
CONFLICT (S.) a battle, conteſt, diſpute, 
ſkirmiſh, or ſtruggle. 
CONFLUENCE (S.) a general meeting toge- 


ther of many waters; an aſſembly, or haſty | 


running together of many people. 

CO'NFLUENT (A.) particularly reſtrained to 
that kind of the ſmall-pox, where the puſ- 
tles run into, or mix with one another, and 
ſo decoms one general ſcab, 


CON. 
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CON 
CO'NFLUX (S.) a flowing, gathering, or run- 
ning together of ſeveral things into one maſs, 
as of waters, difeaſes, &c. 
CONFO'RM (V.) to ſhape, or make like to 
another; to ſuit, fit, yield, ſubmit, comply 
to, or with another. 
CONFO'RMABLE (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, 
like, in the ſame faſhion, or after the ſame 
manner. 
CONFO'RMABLENESS or CONFO'RMITY 
(S.) agreeableneſs, ſuitableneſs, likeneſs, 
after the ſame mode; a complying with, or 
ſubmitting to. . 
CONFORMA'TION (S.) the faſhioning or 
making of a thing in this or that mode or 
manner. 


' CONFOR'MIST (S.) one who complies with, 


or aſſents to the publick eſtabliſhment of any 

diſcipline ; and uſually, among Us, denotes 

a profeſſor and practiſer of the faith and diſ- 
_ cipline of the church of England. 


CONFO'RMITY (S.) the agreement or rela- 


tion that is between different things or per- 
ſons ; compliance, yielding, or ſubmitting. 
CONFOU'ND (V.) to diſorder, or mix differ- 
ing things together, to make a confuſion by 
not keeping things diſtin ; alſo to puzzle a 


perſon, to ſurprize or diſmay him by coming 


on him at unawares ; alſo to ſpend extrava- 
. gantly, to waſte or deſtroy an eſtate, &c. 
CONFOU/NDEDLY (Part.) that which is done 
after a ſtrange, diſorderly manner. 
CONFRONT (V.) to oppoſe face to face, t 
compare one thing with another. | 


CONFUSE (V.) to diſorder, entangle, perplex, 


or mix injudiciouſly together. 

CONFU'SION (S.) diforder, tumult, uproar, 
a jumble, or ſtrange mixture; alſo the ſur- 
prize a perſon is in,by being ſuddenly charg*d 
with a crime he thought was ſecret ; alſo 
ruin or deſtruction. 

CONFUTA'TION (S.) the convincing a per- 
ſon that ſomething he had affirmed for a 
truth, is falſe ; the diſproving a matter. 

CONFU'TE (v.) to convince a perſon of an 
error, to filence and overthrow the argu- 

ment of an antagoniſt ; to baffle. 

CONGEA'L (V.) to freeze, to grow thick or 
ſtagnant ; and in Chymiftry, to. cool thoſe 
bodies, that have been made to fiow with 
heat, that they may be fixed, and conſiſtent, 
as before, | 

CONGEA'/LABLE (A.) whatever may be 
turned from a fluid to a conſiſtent or fixed 
body. 8 


CON'GEE (S.) a bow or reſpectful ſalute; alſo | 


leave, licence or permiſſion. 

CONGELA'TION (S.) the hardening or fix- 
ing a flowing body. 

CON GENIAL (A.) of the fame ſort, ſtock, 
family, or kind. 

CONGE'N:TURE (S.) two or more perſons 
or things being born, produced, or brought 
forth at the ſame time. | 

CO'NGER (S.) a very large ſort of eel; alſo a 
ſet or company of bookſellers united for the 


CON 

more effectual purchaſing copies, publiſhing 
large works, and gaining great eſtates. 

CONGERIES (S.) a heap, maſs, or hoard of 

ſeveral things collected into one pile. 5 

CONGE'STION (S.) a collecting, amaſſing, 
or Fathering together; in Surgery, it is the 

ſettling of humours in ſome particular part 

of the body, and thereby occafioning a tu. 
mour or ſwelling. 

CONGLETON (S.) in Cheſhire, is a hand. 

ſome town, well watered by the Dan, e. 

governed by a mayor and fix alderman, has 

two churches, and a good weekly market on 

Saturday; it is a corporation, whoſe chief 

manufacture is leather gloves, &c. 

CONGLO'MERATE (V.) to wind upon a 
bottem, to load or heap upon a perſon, 

CONGLU'TINATE (V.) to ſtick,. faſten, or 
Join together. 

CONGLUTINA'TION (S.) a ſticking or af. 
tening two or more bodies together with glue, 
or fome other tenacious and ſticky ſubſtance, 

CONGRA/TULATE (V.) to join in mirth, 
to rejoice and expreſs great pleaſure at the 
ſucceſs or good fortune of another. 

CONGRATULA'/TION (S.) the joining with 
another in rejoicing at the good ſucceſs he 
has met with. ; 

CO'NGREGATE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or 
get a multitude together, | 

CONGREGA'TION (S.) a large company of 
people met together in one place, and par- 
ticularly ſpoken of thoſe, who meet upon a 
religious account. 8 | 

CONGREGA'TIONAL (A.) belonging to a 
congregation, eſpecially applied to the opi- 
nions of a ſe of Independents about churc 
diſcipline. | 

CO'NGRESS (S.) a meeting, a gathering to- 
gether, eſpecially applied to the meeting of 
r ol princes and ſtates, to ſet- 
tle pußlick differences; alſo an engagement 
or fight. b 

CON'GRUENCE or CONGRUITY (S.) con- 
formity, fitneſs, agreeableneſs ; alſo the re- 
lative property of any part of a fluid to mix 
22 another part of the ſame or another 
fluid. oy | 

CO'NGRUENT (A.) proper, fit, ſuitable. 

CO'NICK or CO'NICAL (A.) belonging or 
relating to what is called a cone in geometry, 

CONICE SE'CTIONS (S.) curve lines made 
by the paſſing of a plane thro? any two fides 
of a cone, which are diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, namely the ellip/is, byperbola, and 
parabola, deſcribed under their proper heads. 

CONTE'CTURAL (A.) ſuppoſitious, imagi- 
nary, probable, 

CONJE'CTURE (V.) to ſuppoſe, think, or 
imagine. - : 
 CONJE'CTURE (S.) a gueſs, ſuppoſition, or 
robability. | | 
CON JO“ N (V.) to add two or more things 
together | 


| 


CONJOI'NT (A.) mutual, agreeable, joined or 
5 Added 
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added to ſomething elſe; the united firength 
or power of two or more perſons or things. 
CO/NJUGAL {A.) ſomething belonging to the 

ſtate of matrimony. ah 
CO'NJUGATE (V.) to form a verb into its 
ſeveral moods and tenſes, or. to ſpeak or 
write down its various endings, according 
to the uſe. and cuftom of ſome particular 
language. 


CO'NJUGATE DIAMETER (s.) is a right | 


line biſecting the tranſverſe diameter of any 
of the Conick ſections. 


CONJUGA'TION (s.) a tying, yoking, or 


coupling together”; alſo a term in Grammar, 


- that intimates, which of the forts or kinds. |. 


of verbs another is to be formed, or the 
ending varied after; in Anatomy, a pair of 
nerves, each of which performs the ſame 


office, 
CONJU'NCTION (S.) a joining together; and 


in Grammar, thoſe particles that unite words 


or ſentences,” are ſo called; in Aftronomy, it 


is when two planets meet in the ſame point 


or degree of the Zodiack ; and this ſome- 
times is apparent, as when a right line, 
drawn thro? the center of the two planets, 
and imagined ſufficiently extended, does not 
paſs thro? the center of the earth; real and 
true, when it does. | 

CONJU'NCTURE (S.) the particular ſtate or 
condition, the circumftance a buſineſs or an 
affair is in, 

CONJURA'TION (S.) a plotting, contriving, 
or ſtriving to do ſome publick miſchief ; alſo 
the pretended art of dealing with the devil, 
raiſing ſpirits to anſwer queſtions, or finding 
where hidden or loſt things are. 

CONJURE (V.) to charge ſtrictly and ſo- 
lemnly upon oath ; to cabal, conſpire, or 


plot together for miſchief ; alſo to practiſe } 


(or pretend ſo to do) divination by aerial 
commerce wi'h ſpirits, &c. 


CONN (V.) to learn or ſtudy a thing perfect- | 


ly by heart; alſo to beat or ſtrike with 
the fiſt, OY | 

CONNA'TE (A.) born together, or along with 
a perſon. 

CONNA'TURAL (A.) that belongs to, or is 
a natural property of ſeveral things. 

CONNATTUNALNESS (S.) the agrreableneſs, 
connaturality, ſimilitude, or likeneſs of one 
thing to another; a being of the ſame na- 
ture or kind with another. 

CONNECT (V.) to add, join, unite, or knit 
together, : 

CONNE/XION (S.) a joining together; alſo 
à relation to, or a dependency of, one thing 
upon another, | 

CONNUVANCE (8.) a filent approbation, a 
not hindering the doing a thing; a remuſneſs 
in puniſhing offenders or offences. 

CONNUIVE (V.) to encourage by not puniſh. 


ing as it ought, to wink at, or {hut one's 


eyes upon a thing. | | 
CONNOISSEU'R (S.) a learned man, or (&- 
ful artift in any curious art. 
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CONNU'BIAL (A.) belonging to mattimony 
or wedlock, ; 

CONNU/ DATE (V.) to ſtrip, make bare, or 
naked. 


CONOPD (s.) a ſolid (reſembling a cone) ge- 


nefated by the circumvolution of the half of 


any one of the conick ſections upon its axis; 


from whence it is denominated a conoid ellip- 
tical, parabolical, &c. according to the figure 
from whence it is generated; alſs the name 
of a gland found in the third ventricle of the 
brain, called alſo glandula pinealis. 

CO'NQUER (V.) to vanquith, overoome, or 
ſubdue by force of arms, ſtrength of argu- 
ment, bribes, tears, prayers, &c. 

CO'NQUERABLE (A.) that may be m 
or overcome. 1851 

CO/NQUEROR (S.) the victor, or perſon that 
overcomes another. | 

CO'NQUEST (S.) ſometimes means the act 
of overcoming, &c. and ſometimes the thing 
overcome, 

CONSANGUPNITY (S.) the relation of thoſe 
perſons that are of the ſame blood in a fa- 
mily, | 

CO/N5CIENCE (S.) an act of the ſoul where. 
by it pronounces things good or evil. 

CONSCIE/NTIOUS (A. ) that does things upon 
juſt motives or true principles. 

CON SCIONABLE (A.) that does things equi- 
tably, reaſonably, and juſtly, 

CONNSCiOUS (A.) that is ſelſ: convicted, and 
knows the charge againſt him, is either true 
or falſe. 

CO'NSCIOQUSNESS (S.) guiltineſs; alſo a ſe- 
cret apprehenſion that the thing we do is not 
right; alſo that faculty by which every per- 
fon knows what he is accountable for, and 

what not, or that by which every perſon wil 
be condemned or acquitted at the laſt day. 

CO'NSECRATE (V.) to ſeparate, fet apart, 
or appropriate to a particular purpoſe, parti- 
cularly ſpoke of the dedicaticn of churches, 
and appointing perſons and things to a religi- 
ous uſe ; allo to canonize or make a ſaint, 

CONSECRA'TION (S.) the ſetting apart 
things for a religious purpoſe, uſe, or intent, 
by prayers, dedications, and other religious 
ceremonies. 

CONSE'CTARY (S.) adeduQion or conclu- 
tion drawn from a foregoing argumentation ; 
and in Mathematicas, are reſerves or publick 
ſtores, to be uſed occaſionally, without the 
trouble of demonſtrating the matter aſreſh 
every time it may ariſe, 

CONSE'CUTIVE (A.] following or proceed- 
ing from ſome or other thing; a term oppoſed 


by the ſchooimen to antecedently, and ſome- 


times to effectively or caſually ; it ſignifies 
conſequentially : Thus, ſay they, the cor. 
ruption of one thing is the generation of 
another, not effectively but conſecutively, 
or conſequentially ; for as matter cannot be 
without form, it neceſſarily follows, that the 


corruption of one thing is the generation of 
another. CON. 
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CONSENT (S.) the yielding or agreeing to a 


thing ; approbation or allowance. 
CONSE'NT (V.) to agree, allow, yield, or ac- 
knowledge the truth or doing of a thing. 
CO'NSEQUENCE . (S.) a regular deduction 
made, or flowing from the handling or doing | 
a thing in this or that manner; alſo a matter 
of moment, value, or weight ; alſo when a 


- planet moves according to the natural order | 


of the ſigns. 
NSEQUENT (S.) that which comes after, 
or follows another ; ſo in Arithmerich, it is 
the latter of two terms or numbers that are 
> @aapared together in any ſeries of propor- 
tionals. 
CON SEQUENTLY (Part. ) of neceſſity, -or 
undeniably the matter muſt follow, or be io 
or ſo, ; 


CONSE'RVABLE (A.) that may be preſerved 


or kept eaſily. 


CONSERVA'TION (s.) the keeping or pre- 


ſerving a thing from hurt or damage. 
ory SE'RVATOR (S.) an officer appointed to 
take care of and preſerve inviolably the pri- 
vileges of any body politick ; it was formerly 
a title given to thoſe whom we now call 
guarantees of the treaties of peace between 
Princes. 
Conſerwator of the Peace, in our ancient 
Cuſtoms, was an officer appointed to ſee the 
king's peace kept. In moſt catholick uni- 
verſities there are two conſervators, the con- 
ſeruator of the royal privileges, or thoſe 
granted by the king, who takes cognizance 
of all cauſes between the regents, ſtudents, 
Ec. and the conſerwator of the apoſtolical pri- 
vileges, or thoſe granted by the pope, who 
takes cognizance of the eccleſiaſtical matters. 
CONSE'RVATORY (S.) a ſtore- houſe, or place 
to lay or keep things in; and in Gardening, 
a green-houſe to nurſe exotick plants, &c. 
coNSERVE (S.) flowers, herbs, roots, &c. 


beaten together with ſugar, for particular uſes, | 
CONSE RVE (V.) to preſerve, keep, main- 


tain, protect, and defend. 
CONSFDER (V.) to think, weigh, ruminate, 


and thoroughly examine a thing; alſo to re- 


gard, reward, or pay a perſon for doing 
ſomething. 

CONSI'DERABLE (A.) fomething worth 
looking after, that deſerves care and atten- 
tion; remarkable, worthy, great, noble. 
CONSI'DERABLENESS (S.) the value or 
worth of a thing, or the reaſon why it is 

remarkable, 

CONSIDERATE. (A.) diſtort; wiſe, com- 

paſſionate, 

CONSIDERA'TION (S. ) the action of think. 
ing cr reflecting with one's ſelf ; alſo the pre- 
mium, reward or price paid for a thing; allo 
the cauſe or motive why a perſon yields to or 
complies with a thing. 


CONSI GN (V.) to make over, appoint, or 


deliver ſomething from one perſon to an- 


other; in Trade, it is the ſending goods from 
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one merchant to another, to ſell for or upon 
the ſender's uſe or accompt. ' 

| CONSI'GNMENT (S.) a parcel of goods ſent 
by a merchant to his factor abroad, to be 
ſold for him on commiſſion. 

pact 0 (V.) to be made up of, to hang 

Nw Il together. 

CONS *STENCE (S.) the mode of being, the 
thickneſs of liquid things, the agreement or 
eee that one thing or matter has to an- 
other. 

| CONSISTENT (A.) agreeable, ſuitable, or 
proper; alſo of a thick, and not of a fluid 
nature, 

CONSISTORIAL (A.) ſomething relating to, 
or after the manner of a confifiory, 

CONSI'STORY (S.) the tribunal or place of 
juſtice in the ſpiritual} court, belonging to the 
archbiſhops or biſhops; alſo an aſſembly or 

meeting of the miniſters of the reformed 
church in France, &c, alſo the ancient court 
held by the biſhop in the nave of the church, 
or ſome convenient iſle adjoining, affiſted 
by his clergy 3 but moſt generally it means 
the principal court or tribunal of Ree, 
keld with a great deal of ſplendor and ſo- 
lemnity : Here his holineſs prefides, dreſſed 
in his pontifical habit, and ſeated upon a 
chair of cloth of gold, 'placed upon a throne 
covered with ſcatlet: The eardinal prieſts 
and biſhops ſit on his right hand, and the 
cardinal deacons on his left: The other pre- 
lates, prothonotaries, auditors of the rota; 
and other officers, fit upon the ſteps of the 
throne, the other courtiers fit upon the 
ground, ambaſſadors on the right, and the 
fiſcal advocates, or thoſe for the exchequer 
and conſiſtory, behind the cardinal biſhops ? 
It is here that cauſes are pleaded before the 
pope. There is beſide this, a ſecret conf/ory 
held in a private chamber, called the cham- 
ber of-pope Gay, where the pope's throne is 
only two ſteps high : None but the cardinals 
are admitted here, whoſe votes are taken at 
every debate: The bulls for biſhopricks or 
abbies are not paſſed, till they are allowed 
in this con ſiſtory. 

CONSO'CIATE (V.) to unite amicably in ſo- 
ciety with others. 

CONSO'LABLE (A.) that is . tore &, of 
may be comforted. 

CONSOLA'TION (S.) the giving eaſe in af- 
fliction, the adminittering comfort in diſtreſs, 

CONSO'LE (S.) in Arcbitectære, the props, 
brackets, or ſupports, * that ſuftain a cor- 
nice, &c. 

CONSO'LIDATE (V.) to heal, cloſe up, or 
make whole. 

CONSOLIDA'TION (S.) the meriding fract 
tures, the healing wounds, the hardening and 
uniting of broken bones ; in 2 the uni- 
ting two benefices into one. 

CO'NSONANCE (S.) agreement; ſuitableneſs, 
conformity; and in Mufick, the ee 
of a grave and an acute tone, compoundet 
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In fuch a proportion, as to be muſical and | 
agreeable to the ear; alſo the jingle of rhym- | 


ins poetry. 


CO'NSONANT (A.) agreeable, conformable, 


and proper. 

CONSONANT (S.) any one of the letters in 
the alphabet that produces no ſound without 
the addition or help of a vowel along with it. 


Co NSORT (S.) a companion or fellow, one 


who is a partaker in the ſame condition or 


eſtate, and by way of eminence applied to 


the wiſe of a king or prince; alſo the per- 
formance of a piece of mufick, conſiſting 
of various parts, ? 


CONSO'RT (V.) to accompany or have ſel- 


lowſhip with a perſon. 
CONSPICUIITY or CONSPIVCUOUSNESS 
(S.) the natural plainneſs, remarkableneſs, 
or eaſineſs of any thing to be ſeen, known, 
or underſtood. 8 8 


codNsbTfCUOUs (A.) that is viſible, plain, 


or eaſy to be ſeen; alſo one very eminent 
for his ſkill in any particular art or ſcience, 
or for any noted actions good or bad. 


CONSPTRAC V (S.) the plotting, combining, 


or uniting of ſeveral perſons together to do 
a particular at ; commonly taken in an ill 
ſenſe, as to raiſe a rebellion, &c. | 
COSPVRATOR (S.) a plotter or contriver 
of ſome miſchief againſt a prince or ſtate, 
CONSPIR'E (V.) to conſult, contrive, and 
agree together; commonly meant to do miſ- 
chief along or together with ſome others, 
CO'NSTABLE (S.) an officer underſtood in 
various manners. Ez 
Lord High Canſtable of England, was for- 
merly an hereditary officer of the crown, 
but now is diſuſed; it was his buſineſs, to 
ſee that the peace of the nation was not diſ- 
turbed, both in peace and. war : He had alſo 
power to try perſons for high treaſon, and 
had the regulations of trials by combat, and 
other matters relating to the field, either 
within or without the kingdom.---In France, 


the conſt2ble has under his command all the 


officers in the army, of what quality ſoever 
they be. In Germany, the conftable is the 
maſter of the horſe, From the conflables of 
England are derived thoſe inferior officers, 
the conſtalles of huncireds and ſranchiſes, called 
high conſtables, and the conſtables of pariſhes, 
who are to take care, that the peace be duly 
kept within their ſeveral diſtriẽts, and have 
the charge of taking up and carrying offen- 
ders to priſon, or wherever elſe the juſtice, 
before whom they are carried, ſhall order, 
In many places of England and Wales, the 
governors of caſtles, &c. are ſtill called con- 
ftabler, as the conflable of the Jaber, Sc. 
CO'NSTANCY (S.) a firm, unmoveable reſo- 
lution of mind, that is ready to wade thro' 
all difſiculties, and ſuffer the ſevereſt tor- 
ments, rather than forſake or deny the inte- 
reſt or affair a perion has proſeſſedly owned. 


CONSTANT (A.) a firm, reſolute, true, un- 
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moveable adherence to a perſon or thing. 

CONSTELLA'TION (S.) a number of ſtars, 
that form the imaginary figure of ſome thing 
or creature, that the aſtronomeis have di- 
vided them into. = 

CONSTERNA'TION (S.) the ſurprize, fear, 
or horror a perſon is thrown into, by hearing 
or ſeeing ſomething very extraordinary or ca- 
lamitous. 

CO! NSTIPATE (V.) to ſtop, cram, or hud- 
dle together; to thicken, or contract into 
leſs room. | 

CONSTIPA*'TION (S.) the thruſting into lefs 
room, or moie cloſely uniting the particles 
of any body, than they were before. 


CONSTUTUENT TS.) an eilcntial part that 


compoſes any thing. 3 

CONSTITUTE (V.) to appoint, ordain, 
make, or impower. 

CONSTITU'TION (S.) the ſettled or funda- 
mental laws, orders, or decrees of a ſtate, 
according to which all the members thereof 
are to govern or behave them'elves ; alſo the 
habit, ſtate, or condition of a man's body, 
as to health or ſickneſs; alſo a deed or in- 
ſtrument to impower a perſon to do or per- 
form a certain office, and rective the ſalary 
or reward annexed to it ; alſo a hook attri- 


— . Ibch 5 ELIA, 


huted by ſome to St. Clement, containing a 


collection of ſeveral orders and regulations 
ſaid to be made by the apoſtles, therefore are 


called the apoſtolical confiitutions, but theſe + 


are moſt generally rejeQed, | 
(V.) to force, compel, with- 
hold or oblige. 
CONSTRAUVNT (S.) compulſion, force, vio- 
lence, or reſtraint. 
CONSTRFCTION (S.) the crouding, con- 
tracting, or forcing the parts of a body cloſer 
together, to fit it for condenſation, 
CONSTRU'CTION (S.) the diſpoſing of 
words according to the rules of grammar; 
alſo the ſenſe or meaning one pei ſon puts 
upon the words or actions of another; alſo 
the manner of drawing a geometrical ſcheme 
or figure, | 
Conſtruction of Equations, is the reducing 
a known equation into lines and ſchemes, 
whereby the truth of the canon, rule, or e- 
quation may be demonſtrated geometrically. 
CO'NSTRUE or CO'NSTER (V.) to explain, 
lay open, or make clear; and peculiarly ap- 
plied to the method uſed in ſchools to teach 
perſons Latin, Greek, &c. 
CONSUBSTA'NTIAL (A.) that is of the 
ſame nature or ſubſtance with another. 
CONSUBSTANTIA'TION (S.) the rendering 
a body of the ſame nature or ſubſtance with 
ſome other; it is alſo a term applied to the 
euchariſt, and differs from tranſvbitar.tiation 
in this; that the profeſſors of tranſobſtan- 
tiation hold, that bread ard wine taken at 
the ſacrament, is the fame numerical and 
identical body and hlood, which Chriſt in his 
human ſtate poſſeſſed; wh:reas thoſe who aſ- 
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| fert the doctrine of cenſ b/tantiation, are of 


opinion, that the bread and wine are as 


really bread and wine after conſecration, as 
it was befor ; but by the conſecration it is 
become as efficacious to the ſalvation of man- 
kind, as Chriſt's own body, which ſuffered 


upon the croſs, would be, provided the com- 


mim cants were actually to eat or ſwallow it. 


_ CONSUL (5. the name of the principal ma- 


\giſtrate among the K mans; they were the 
chie of the Senate, commanded the Repub- 
lick's armies, and were ſupremejudges of the 


+ Controverſies between the citizens ; tho? by 


the Valerian law, the party agęrit ved might 
appeal from ther ſentence to the people, e- 
ſpeci-Ily 10 the lite of the citizen was con- 
cerned, Alſo an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue 
of a commiſſion from any prince, in foreign 
countries, o tacilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, 
and to protect the merchants of the na ion 
he repreſented; to him alſo the merchants 

refer thei: diſputes in trade to be determined 
without any further proceſs or appeal. 

CO'NSULAR (A.) of or belonging to a conſul 
or his office. | 


CONSU'/L'T (V.) to aſk advice, to think de- 
liberately, to examine thoroughly into the 


foundation of a hing. 


CONSULT A'/TION (S.) the aſking advice of 


another; alſo the calling a number of per- 
ſons together to give their opinions upon. 
ſome extraordinary affair, 


. CONSU'ME (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, or pine 


away ; to diminiſh, ſpend, ſquander,or decay. 
CONSU'MMATE (A quite compleat or per- 
fe, thoroughly accompliſhed for the buſi. 
neſs a perſon undertakes. 
CO'NSUMMATE (V.) to perfect, compleat, 
finiſh, or end a thing. 
CONSUMMA'TION (S.) the compleating, 
perfeQing, or ending of a thing, 
CONSU'MPTION (S.) the continual waſting, 
wearing away, or growing leſs; in Phyfich, 


that diſeaſe that renders a perſon's body un- 


fit to digeſt the food regularly, which occa- 

ſions a continual decay, eſpecially of the 

muſcular parts ; alſo the demand there is for 
any commodity, whether to be ſent abroad, 

or uſed at home, diſtinguiſhed by the terms 

of foreign and home conſumption. 62S 
ONSU'MPTIVE (A.) in a waſting or de- 
clining condition, particularly ſpoken of thoſe 
perſons, that are actually in, or inclined to 
the diſtemper called the conſumption. 


* EONTACT (S.) the touching of ſome. other 


thing; in Mathematicks, the points and an- 
gles of contact are thoſe, where one line, an- 
gle, or body, touches another; upon which 
ſubje& ſeveral learned diſcourſes have been 
writ by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Marſbal, and ſeve- 
ral others. : 


CONTA'CION (S.) the infection or dangerous 


* conſequence of a diſeaſe that ſpreads or com- 
municates itſelf from one perſon to another, 
vy the effluvia or teams that are emitted by 
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the fick perſon, and which frequently hy 
hold of, and affect a healthy ſtander by, 

CONTA'GIOUS (A.) any thing that is apt ta 
inſect or detriment another. 

CONTAIN (V.) to hold, incloſe, compre. 
hend, or keep within a certain limit, boun- 
da'y, or compaſs. | 

CONTA'/MINATE (V.) to defile, or render 
impure, | 

CONTAMINA'TION (S.) the polluting, de. 
filing, or rendring common and impure, 

what ſhouid be kept ſacred, properly ſpoken 
of the marriage bed. ; 

CONTFE/MN (V.) to flight, deſpiſe, or ſet at 
nought ; to render ridiculous, or of no value, 

CO NTEMPLATE (v.) to look, think, or 
meditate upon; to confider thoroughly, and 

_ examine perfectix. 

CONTEMPLA'TION (S.) a therough and 
ſtri thinking and conſidering upon every 
part and circumſtance of a thing or action, 
and particularly the wonderful works of 
God, with a religious reverence. 

CON TE'/MPLATIVE (A.) one addicted or 
inclined to ſtudy upon, or well weighing a 
ſubject Or thing. 

CONTEMPORARY or COTE'/MPORARY 
(S.) a perſon that lives at, or in the ſame 
time with another. 

CONTE MPT (S.) ſcorn, diſdain, or reject- 
ing a thing. h | 

CONTE'MPT.BLE (A.) unworthy of belief, 
that deſerves to be rejected, ſcorned, or de- 
ſpiſed ; baſe, mean, vile, and of po value. 

CONTEMPTUOQUS (A.) ſcorntul, ſlighting, 
diſdainful, di reſpectfuf, reproachful. 

CON TE'MPTUOUSLY (Part.) in a ſlighting, 
«:{dainful, diſreſpectful manner. 

CONTE'ND (V.) to firive or endeavour, to 
diſpute or quarrel with. 

CONTENT (S.) ſatisfaction or well - pleaſed- 
neſs; alſo the area or ſuperficial meaſure of - 
a thing; alſo the capacity or ſolid meaſure of 
a ching; alio the wares contained in a caſk, 
bale, &c. 5 ; 

CONTENT (A.) ſatisfied, pleaſed, or acqui- 
eſcing with that one has or receives, 

CONTENT (V.) to pay a perſon for his la- 
bour to his ſatisfaction, 

CONTENTA'TION or CONTE'NTMENT 
(S.) ſatisfaQtion or eaſineſs of mind; the 
ſame with contentedneſs. 5 

CONTENTION (S.) an earneſt endeavour or 
firiving for a thing; alſo quarrelſomneſs, 

CONTE'/NTIOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, reſt-. 
lefs, litigious diſpoſition, | 

CONTENTS (S.) the heads or ſubjects upon 
which a book or other matter is wrote. 

CONTEST (S.) ſtrite, diſpute, controverſy, 
or quarrel. 

CONTEST (V.) to diſpute, wrangle, quar- 
rel, oppoſe, or find fault with. | 

CONTE'STABLE (A.) that may be diſputed, 
found fault with, or diſapproved ; alſo when a 

man's title to an eſtate, &c. is not quite clear. 
h | 3 CO'NTEXT 
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CONTEXT (S.) a portion or paragraph in 


any book or writing that lies near to an- 
other, whereby it is explained, or the ſenſe 
inferred, which without ſuch compariſon 
was doubtful ; ; particularly ſpoke of the ſa- 
cred ſcriptures. 

CONTEXTURE (S.) the compoſing, making 
up, or joining together of a diſcourſe or 
other matter or thing. 

CONTIGNA'/TION (S.) in ArchiteFure, the 
laying rafters together, and chiefly flooring. 

CONTIGU'ITY or CONTTGUOUSNESS 

([S.) the touch or nearneſs of two or more 
diſtin& Bodies. 

CONTIGUOUS (A.) that touches, or is near 
ſome other thing ; ſo in Geometry, when two 
angles have one leg common to them both, 
they are called contiguous or adjacent angles. 

CO'NTINENCE or CO'N 1 INENCY (S.) the 
forbearing or abſtaining from all forbidden 
or unlawful pleaſures, and particularly it 
means chaſtity of body, 

CO'NTINENT (A.) one that is abſtemious, 
virtuous, and chaſte. 

CO'NTINENT (S.) a main land not inter- 
rupted by the ſea, in oppoſition to iſland, 
that is ſurrounded with it: The terraqueous 
globe is commonly divided into two continents ; 


the firſt, called the oid continent, comprehends | 


Europe, Aſia and Africa; the ſecond, called 
the new, takes in the two America's, north 
and ſouth, The old continent is alſo called 
the upper continent, from a vulgar opinion 
that it poſſeſſes the upper part of the globe. 

CONTT'NGENCE or CON TINGENCV (S.) 
whatever happens caſually, unforeſeenly, 
without, or contrary to expectation. 

CONTINGENT (A.) that happens by chance, 
caſual, that may and may not be; alſo the 
quota or ſhare that falls to any perſon upon 
making a diviſion: Thus we ſay, that each 
prince of Germany, in time of war, is to 

| Turniſh ſo many men with ſo much money 
and. ammunition for his contingent, The' 
kings of Great Britain and Pruſſia are obliged 
by the treaty of Hanover, to furniſh their 
contingents, as fiefs of the re, tho* they 
are at war with it. 

CONTUNGENT LINE {S. ) in Dialling, is a 
line which croffes the ſubſtile at right angles; 
it is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
a fangent, 

CONTUNGENT USE (S.) in Law, is an uſe 
limited in a conveyance, which may or may 
not happen, according to the contingency 
expreſſed in the limitation of ſuch uſe. 

CONTVN UAL (A.) without intermiſſion, al- 
ways, without ceſſation, 

CONTINUAL CLAIM (S.) in Law, a claim 
made from time to time, within every year 
and day, to lands or other things, that can 

not be attained without danger; ſo if a 

man be diſſeiz'd of land, into which he can- 
not enter without fear of beating, he is to 


continue his right of entry at the beſt oppor- | 


q tunity once a year, a8 s lane as he lives, by 
which means he leaves the right of entry 43 
his. heir. 

CONTIVNUANCE (S.) the duration, laſting= 
neſs, or length of a thing; in Lav, it is 
the propagation or adjournment of a cauſs 
or matter to the next aſſizes, cr other pro- 
per opportunity. 

CONTIXUE (V.) to hold or keep on in the 
ſame courſe or order, to purſue er perſevers 
to the laſt. 

CONTVNUED (A.) uninterrupted, without 
being divided, broke or left off; ſo in Mu- 
fick, the thorough baſs, or that which goes 
thro', or along with every part, is called the 
continued baſs; in Phileſophy, thoſe are called 
continued bodies, that are compleat and per- 
ſect without any breaches or interruptions ; 
in Mathematichs, thoſe quantities that are in- 
tire are called continued quantities. 

CON TINU'ITY (S.) the joining or connect- 
ing of the ſeveral parts of any whole thing. 
CONTOFRSION (S.) the wreſting or pulling 
the members of the body out of their natu- 

ral poſture. 

CO'NTOUR (S.) the outlines or ſketch of a 

| picture, both in painting or graving. 

CONTOU'/RNE (A.) in Heraldry, is when a 
beaſt has his ſace to the ſiniſter fide of the 
eſcutcheon, they being always ſuppoſed to 
look to the dexter fide, unleſs it be other- 
wiſe expreſſed, 

-CONTOU'RNIATED MEDALLIONS (S.) 
with Antiquaries, are ſuch as are ſtruck with 

a a hollownets all round, which leaves a circle 
on each ſide ; the figures likewi'2 have but 
little relievo in compariſon with the other 
medallions, 

CO'NTRA (S.) on the other or contrary fide, 
a term much uſed in merchants accompts, 
where, when any account or per ſon has been 
charged with a debt, to ſettle how much is 
due from it or him, they enquire what he 
as delivered or paid, with which they cre- 
dit the contra or oppoſite ſide of the account, 
and then adjuſt it, by ſubſtracting the amount 
of the leſſer ſide out of the amount of the 
greater, 

CO'NTRABAND (A.) onion) and forbid- 
den wares, ſuch as any ſtate or nation will 
not ſuffer to be imported or exported, 

CO'NTRACT (S.) an agreement or bargain 
made either by word or deed, cenſiſting of 
certain articles to te done and performed. 

CONTRACT (V.) to article or agree to do, 
or pay certain conditions or ſums, al'o to 
get a habit of practice, or of ding ſome- 
thing, particularly to get ſome diſeaſe; alſo 
to ſhorten or compriſe a long matter or book 
into a leſs compaſs. 

CONTR4'CTEDNESS (S.) the bei: g drawn 
into a ſmall or narrow compass; ther. ne's 
or brevity, 

CONTRA'*CTIBLE (A ) that may be raw 
up, ſpoken of certain muſcles of the body; 
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also any book, inſtrument, or letter, that } 


may be abbreviated, or made ſhorter, 
CONTRA'CTILE (S.) a property with which 
ſome bodies are endowed, that after they are 
extended, they contract themſelves into the 
ſame ſpace it poſſeſſed before. 


CONTRA CTION (S.) a drawing up or cloſe 


together; alſo the writing words by parts, as 
Vn for Milliam, Ep tor Biſhop, &c. 


CONTRADICT (V.) to oppoſe, gainſay, or 


ſhew a perſon to be erroneous. 


.. CONTRADVCTION (S. ) oppoſition, or puns 


:; ſaying of another, 

CONTRADICTIOUS (A.) of a reſtleſs and 
gainſaying diſpoſition, apt to find fault with, 

and oppoſe others. 

CONTRADFCTORY (A.) that oppoſes or 
contradicts the truth, that is inconſiſtent with 
itſelf, 

CONTRADISTINCTION (S.) a diſtinguiſh- 
ing on the other fide, or in oppoſition to a 

- thing, 

CONTRAFI'SSURE (. ) in Surgery, is when 


the fide of the ſkull is cracked, that is oppo- 


ſite to the blow received. 
CO'NTRA-HARMONICAL PROPORTION 
(S.) is when three terms or numbers are ſo 
related, that the difference of the firſt and 
ſecond is to the difference of the ſecond and 
third, as the third term is 0 the firſt, as 3, 
5,6, where, 2: 4 7 8 
CO'NTRA-INDICATIiON (80 in Phyſick, is 
when the patient has ſome ſymptoms, that 
forbid ſuch a method of cwie, as would be 
otherwiſe proper; as, it he vomits blood, 
although his diſtemper might require vomit- 
ing, yet it is improper to apply it. 
CO'NTRA-MURE (S.) an out wall built a- 
bout the wall of a city, &c. 
CO/NTRA-POSITION (s.) a placing or put- 
ting one argument or thing oppoſite or con- 
trary to another. 


- CONTRA'RIES (S.) things of oppoſite or dif- | 


ferent natures, as ſoſt and hard, &c, 


CONTRARVETY (S.) oppoſition or diſagree- 


ment between two or more things. 

CONTRA'RY (A.) of a different or oppoſite 
nature, diſpoſition, or intereſt, 

CO'NTRAST (S.) different poſition or oppo- 
ſition; and in Painting, it is the regular 
diſpoſing the figures and parts of which the 
whole is compoſed, ſo as to look natural, 
pleaſing, and delightlul. 

CONTRAVALL4'TION (S.) a trench guard- 
ed with a parapet, made by the beſiegers 
round a place, to ſecure themſclves, and ſtop 
the ſallies of the gar iſon, 

CONTRAVE NE (V.) to break through, or 
act contrary to an agreement, contract, or 
barzain. . 

CONTRAVE'NTION (S.) the acting contra- 
ry to the articles and conditions of an a- 
greement; the omitting the execution of a 
law, &c. 


CONTRA-YE'RVA (S.) a Peruvian root en- 


CON 
dowed with the virtue of reſiſting poiſon, 
good in moſt epidemick diſeaſes, eſpecially 
the plague, ſmall-pox, and meaſles, 

CONTRUBUTARY (A.) that pays contribu. 
tion, or bears part of om charge of any 
thing. 

CONTRUVUBUTE (V.) to pay, or help towards 
the defraying a certain expence in conjurc- 

tion with others; alſo to give any aſſiſtance 

towards the forwarding, promoting, or im- 

proving of a thing. 

CONTRIBU”TION (S.) the payment of each 
perſon's quota in any common expence; alſo 
a ſum paid by a town taken in a ſiege, to the 
enemy, to prevent their being plundered. 

CONTRTTE (A.) one that is very ſorrowful 
or penitent for his ſins or offences committed 
againſt God's commands. 

CONTRITION (S.) that noble, true, and 
ſincere ſorrow for fin, that ſprings from love 
to God, and not fear of puniſhment. | 

CONTRUVANCE (S.) the ingenuity or capa- 
city of a perſon to project or lay down pro- 

per methods to do any thing; alſo the man. 
ner or way of doing it; allo the thing itielf. 

CONTRIVE (V.) to invent, project, or lay 
down methods to act or do things by. 

CONTROL (V.) to examine into accounts, 
to overlook or inſpect; alſo to contradict, op- 
poſe, diſapprove, cenſure, or find fault with. 

CUNTRO'LLER (S.) an officer appointed to 

examine into publick accounts, to prevent 

frauds being committed; of which there are 
many ſorts, as, 

Controller of the Hamper, an officer who 
gives daily attendance on the lord chancellor 
in term and ſeal tirne: This officer takes all 
things ſealed from the clerk of the hamper, 
encloſed in leather bags, and notes the juſt 
number and effect of all things ſo received, 
and enters them in a book, with all the du- 
ties belonging to the king, and other officers 
ſrom the ſame, and charges the clerk of the 
hamper with them. 

Controller of the Pipe, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, who writes out ſummons twice a 
year to raiſe the farms and debts of the pipe; 
beſides which there are the controller of the 
cuſtoms, king's houſhold, navy, mint, cx- 
ciſe, Kc. 

CONTROVERSIAL (A.) belonging to diſ- 
putes, wrangles, cr quarrels. 

CO'NTROVERSY (S.) a diſpute or debate, 
a quarrel or law-ſuit, 

CO'NTROVERT (V.) to argue upon a ſub- 
ject both for and againſt, to diſpute, or raiſe 
ſcruples or difficulties. 

CO'NTROVERTED (A.) ſomething in diſ- 
pute, undetermined, or not adjuſted. 

CONTUMA'*CIOUS (A. ) of a ſtubborn, ſeli- 
willed, or rebellious diſpoſition. 

CO'NTUMACY (S.) ſtubbornneſs, refolate- 
neſs, ſelf- willedneſs, rebellion; in the Law, 
the not appearing in ccurt to anſwer the com- 
plaint made kg one perſon againſt . p 

Calle 


CON TU SION (S.) a beating, bruiſing, or 


CONVE NE (V.) to call, aſſemble, or gather 


** 


CON 


called contumacy, which is proceeded againſt, 
3 15 5 perſon was convict by an outlaw- 


| CONTUMELIOUS (A.) angry, reproachful, 


affrontive, diſreſpectſul, abuſive. 


CONTU'MELY (S.) an affront, abuſe, or re- 


roach. 


blunting; in Chymiſtry, a reducing to pow- 
der by pounding with a mortar ; in Surgery 
a bruiſe that breaks the continuity of the 
parts of the fleſh or bones, tho? the external 
ſkin does not appear cut or fractured. 


together; alſo to meet or come together. 


CONVE/NIENCE or CON VENIE NC (s.) 
ſüuitableneſs, fitneſs, properneſs; alſo ad- 
vantage, benefit, or pleaſure; in Arcbitec- 


rure, it is the proper diſpoſing the ſeveral 


parts of a building, ſo as to anſwer or diſ—- 


charge the ſeveral offices to the beſt advan- 


tage, without interrupting or intertering with. 


one another, 


CONVENIENT (A.) uſeful, pleaſant, neceſ- 


ſary and advantageous. 
CO/NVENT (S.) a monaſtery, or houſe for 


the reception of thoſe who make religious 


vows, of either ſex. 


CONVE/NTICLE (S.) a private aſſembly for 


religious worſhip, particularly applied to 
thoſe that differ in forms or doctrine from 
the eſtabliſhed and national way generally 
uſed ; alſo an illegal meeting together, tho' 
for a very innocent purpoſe. 
CONVE'NTION (S.) an agreement, treaty, 
contract or bargain between two or more 
perſons ; alſo an aſſembly of the great men, 
* parlianfient, or eſtates of a realm held with- 
out the king's writ upon ſome very extraor- 
dinary occaſion, ſuch as the king's abdicating 
the throne at the Revolution in 1688, &c. 


_ CONVE/NTIONAL (A.) that belongs to an 


aſſembly, that is done in conformity to cer- 
tain articles of agreement, 

CONVE'NTUAL (A.) relating or appertain- 
ing to a convent or retired company of re- 
ligious perſons. 

CONVE'NTUALS (S.) ſuch perſons as live 
retiredly upon account of religion, whether 
nuns, friars, &c. 

CONVE/RGENT or CONVE/RGING RAYS 
(S.) ſuch as go from divers parts or points 
in an object, inclining towards one another 
till they meet in a point, where they croſs, 
or become divergent, 

CONVE'RGING SERIES (S.) an Algebraical 
term for thoſe numbers that are found out, 
and continually approximate towards the 
true root of a ſurd quantity, which can ne- 
ver be found abſolutely, but yet ſo near, that 
no aſſignable quantity ſhall be wanting. 


CONVERSABLE (A.) pleaſant, good-hu- 


moured, free, eaſy of acceſs, ſociable. 


| | CONVERSANT (A. ) ſkilled in art or ſci- 


ence, well acquainted with a perſon or 


| 


— 


9 
thing, frequem iy in the company, practice, 
or ſtudy of a perſon, art, or thing. 
CONVERSA“TION (S.) diſcourſe among ſe⸗ 
veral perſons, general behaviour, intercourſe 
or ſociety. 
CONVERSE (V.) to talk, diſcourſe, conſult, 


ſpecch or writing. 

CONVERSE (S.) the contrary or oppoſite to 
ſome other thing or propoſition ; in Geome- 
try, a propoſition is ſaid to be the conwerſe of 
another, when we take the concluſion made 

from the firſt, and make a ſuppoſition of it, 
and from thence conclude what was firſt 
propoſed ; Thus it is demonſtrated, that if 
the angles of any figure are equal, the ſides 
are ſo; alſo the converſe of this is, that if 
the ſides of any figure are equal, the angles 
are alſo equal, | 

CONVE'RSION (S.) the changing, altering, 
or applying a thing to a different purpoſe or 

uſe; alſo the turning away from evil to 
good, but generally meant of the bringing 
over a perſon from a corrupt or falſe faith to 
the true one ; alſo the changing the order of 

the terms in a logical propofition,* whereby 
the ſubject becomes the predicate, and the 
predicate the ſubject, without any alteration 
in either; as, Wine is not water, Water is 
not wine, 

Converflion of an Equation, in Algebra, is 
when either part or the whole of it being in 
fractions, it is reduced to one common de- 
nominator, which is expunged, and the 

. operation performed only by the numerators 
brought into whole quantities. 

CO/NVERT (S.) a proſelyte, or one that em- 
braces another religion, contrary to what 
he before profeſſed, as a Jew or Heathen 
becoming a Chriſtian, &c. 

CONVERT (V.) to appropriate a thing to 
one's own ufe; to change or turn one thing 
into another, 23 a coat into a pair of 
breeches, &c. alſo to bring over or convince 
a perſon of the errors in one opinion or per- 
ſuaſion of religion, to embrace and proſeſs 
the truths of another, as from thoſe of 
Heatheniſm to Chriſtianity, from Popery to 
Proteſtantiſm, &c. 

CONVERTIBLE (A.) that may be changed, 
or turned into another ſhape, form, or opi- 
nion, differing from the preſent. 

CO'NVEX (A.) the outſide riſing and bending 
of any globular thing downwards, 

CONVEXIT (S.) the external roundneſs or 
protuberancy of any globe, &c. 

CONVEY (V.) to carry any thing from one 
perſon or place to another, or to transfer 
the right or property of one perſon to ano- 
ther by writing, &c. 

CONVE/YANCE (S.) carriage; and in Law, 
the deed or inſtrument hy which the pro- 
perty or right of one perſon is juſtly or le- 

ally made over or transferred to another. 


| CONVE VAWOES. (S.) a Law term for 


or correſpond with one cr more perſons hy | 
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alſo any book, inſtrument, or letter, that 
may be abbreviated, or made ſhorter, 

CONTRA'CTILE (S.) a property with which 

. ſome bodies are endowed, that after they are 

extended, they contract themſelves into the 
ſame ſpace it poſſeſſed before. 

CON TRACTION (S.) a drawing up or cloſe 
together; alſo the writing words by parts, as 
Vm for William, Ep tor Biſhop, Cc. 

CONTRADVCT (V.) to oppoſe, gainſay, or 

' ſhew a perſon to be erroneous, 

. CONTRADVCTION (S.) oppoſition, or gain- 

fſaying of another. 

CON TRADI'CTIOUS (A.) of a reſtleſs and 
gainſaying diſpoſition, apt to find fault with, 

and oppoſe others. 

CONTRADVCTORY (A.) that oppoſes or 
contradicts the truth, that is inconſiſtent with 
itſelf. 

CONTRADISTUNCTION (S.) a diftinguiſh- 
ing on the other tide, or in oppoſition to a 
thing, 

"CONTRAFI'SSURE (5. ) in Swygery, is when 


the fide of the ſkull is cracked, that is oppo- | 


fite to the blow received. 
CO'NTRA-HARMONICAL PROPORTION 
(S.) is when three terms or numbers are ſo 
related, that the difference of the firſt and 
ſecond is to the difference of the ſecond and 
third, as the third term is to the firſt, as 3, 
\-6, where, 2: 5 8 54 
CO'NTRA- INDICATION (S.) in Phyſick, is 
when the patient has ſome ſymptoms, that 
forbid ſuch a method of cue, as would be 
otherwiſe proper; as, it he vomits blood, 
although his diſtemper might require vomit. 
ing, yet it is improper to apply it. 
CO'NTRA-MURE (S.) an out wall built a- 
bout the wall of a city, &c. 
CO'NTRA-POSITION (S.) a placing or put- 
ting one argument or thing oppolite or con- 
trary to another. 


- CONTRA'RIES (S.) things of oppoſite or dif- | 


ferent natures, as ſoſt and hard, &c, 

CONTRARVETY (S.) oppoſition or diſagree- 
ment between two or more things, 

CONTRA'RY (A.) of a diiferent or oppoſite 
nature, diſpoſition, or intereit. 

CO'NTRAST (S.) different poſition or oppo- 
ſition; and in Painting, it is the regular 
diſpoſing the figures ard parts of which the 
whole is compoſed, ſo as to look natural, 
pleaſing, and delight/nl. | 

CONTRAVALL4'TION (S.) a trench guard- 
ed with a parapet, made by the beſiegers 
round a place, to ſecure themſclves, and ſtop 
the ſallies of the ga- iſon. 

CONTRAVENE (V.) to break through, or 
act contrary to an agreement, contract, or 
bargain. 

CONTRAVE'NTION (S.) the acting contra- 
ry to the articles and conditions of an a- 
greement; the omitting the Execution of a 
law, &c. 

CONTRA-YE'RVA (S.) a Peruvian root en- 


p 


CON 
dowed with the virtue of reſiſting poiſon, | 
good in moſt epidemick diſeaſes, eſpecially 
the plague, ſmall- pox, and meaſles, 

CONTRI'BUTARY (A.) that pays contribu. 
tion, or bears part of on charge of any 
thing. 

CONTRUBUTE (V.) to pay, or help towards 
the defraying a certain expence in conjunc- 

tion with others; alſo to give any aſſiſtance 
towards the forwarding, promoting, or im- 
proving of a thing. 

CONTRIBU”TION (S.) the payment of each 
perſon's quota in any common expence ; allo 
a ſum paid by a town taken in a ſiege, to the 
enemy, to prevent their being plundered. 

CONTRT'TE (A.) one that is very ſorrowful 
or penitent for his fins or offences committed 
againſt God's commands. 

CONTRITION (S.) that noble, true, and 
fincere ſorrow ſor fin, that ſprings from love 
to God, and not fear of puniſhment. 

CON TRIVANCE (S.) the ingenuity or capas 

city of a perſon to project or lay down pro- 
per methods to do any thing; alſo the man. 
ner or way of doing it; alſo the thing itielf. 

CONTRIVE (V.) to invent, project, or lay 
down methods to act or do things by. 

CONTRO'L (V.) to examine into accounts, 
to overlook or inſpect; alſo to contradict, op- 
poſe, diſapprove, cenfure, or find fault with, 

CUNTRO'LLER (S.) an officer appointed to 
examine into publick accounts, to prevent 
frauds being committed; of which there are 
many ſorts, as, 

Controller of the Hamper, an officer who 
gives daily attendance on the lord chancellor 
in term and ſeal time: This officer takes all 
things ſealed from the clerk of the hamper, 
encloſed in leather bags, and notes the juſt 
number and effect of all things fo received, 
and enters them in a book, with all the du- 
tics belonging to the king, and other officers 
from the ſame, and charges the clerk of the 
hamper with them. 

Controller of the Pipe, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, who writes out ſummons twice a 
year to raiſe the farms ang debts of the pipe ; 
beſides which there are the controller of the 
cuſtoms, king's houſhold, navy, mint, ex- 
ciſe, &c, 

CONTROVE'RSIAL (A.) belonging to diſ- 
putes, wrangles, or quarrels. 

CO*NTROVERSY (S.) a diſpute or debate, 
a quarrel or law-ſuit, 

CO'NTROVERT (V.) to argue upon a ſub- 
ject both for and againſt, to diſpute, or rails 
ſcruples or difficulties. 

CO'NTROVERTED (A.) ſomething in diſ- 
pute, undetermined, or not acjuſted, 

CONTUMA'*CIOUS (A. ) of a ſtubborn, ſeli- 
willed, or rebellious diſpoſition. 

CO'NTUMACY (S.) ſtubbornneſs, reſolute- 
neſs, ſelf-willedneſs, rebellion; in the Law, 
the not appearing in ccurt to anſwer the com- 
plaint made by © one perſon againſt 9 ef 

ca 


CON 


called contumacy, which is proceeded againſt, 
as if the perſon was convict by an outlaw- 


ry, &c. ; 
CONTUME'LIOUS (A.) angry, reproachful, 
affrontive, diſreſpectſul, abufive. 
CONTU'MELY (S.) an affront, abuſe, or re- 
proach. 


CONTU'SION (S.) a beating, bruiſing, or 


blunting; in Chymiſiry, a reducing to pow- 
der by pounding with a mortar ; in Surgery | 
a bruiſe that breaks the continuity of the 
parts of the fleſh or bones, tho' the external 
ſkin does not appear cut or fractured. 
CONVENE V.) to call, aſſemble, or gather 
together; alſo to meet or come together, 
CON VE'NIENCE or CONVENNIENCY. (S.) 
| ſuitableneſs, fitneſs, properneſs ; alſo ad- 
vantage, benefit, or pleaſure; in Arcbitec- 
rure, it is the proper diſpoſing the ſeveral 
parts of a building, ſo as to anſwer or diſ- 
charge the ſeveral offices to the beſt advan- 


tage, without interrupting or intertering with. 


one another. 


CONVENIENT (A.) uſeful, pleaſant, neceſ- 


ſary and advantageous. 

CO/NVENT (S.) a monaſtery, or houſe for 
the reception of thoſe who make religious 
vows, of either ſex. 


CONVE/NTICLE (S.) a private aſſembly for 


religious worſhip, particularly applied to 
thoſe that differ in forms or doctrine from 
the eſtabliſhed and national way generally 


uſed ; alſo an illegal meeting together, tho”. 


for a very innocent purpoſe. 

CONVE'NTION (S.) an agreement, treaty, 
contract or bargain between two or more 

_ perſons ; alſo an aſſembly of the great men, 

parlianlent, or eſtates of a realm held with- 
out the king's writ upon ſome very extraor- 
dinary occaſion, ſuch as the king's abdicating 
the throne at the Revolution in 1688, &c, 

CONVENTIONAL (A.) that belongs to an 
aſſembly, that is done in conformity to cer- 
tain articles of agreement. 


CONVE'NTUAL (A.) relating or appertain- | 


ing to a convent or retired company of re- 
ligious perſons. 

CONVE'NTUALS (S.) ſuch perſons as live 
retiredly upon account of religion, whether 
nuns, friars, &c. 

CONVE/'RGENT or CONVE/RGING RAYS 
(S.) ſuch as go from divers parts or points 
in an object, inclining towards one another 


till they meet in a point, where they croſs, 
| CONVE/XITY (S.) the external roundneſs or 


or become divergent. 

CONVERGING SERIES (S.) an Algebraical 
term for thoſe numbers that are found out, 
and continually approximate towards the 
true root of a ſurd quantity, which can ne- 
ver be found abſolutely, but yet ſo near, that 
no aſſignable quantity ſhall be wanting. 

CONVERSABLE (A.) pleaſant, good-hu- 
maoured, free, eaſy of acceſs, ſociable. 

' CO'NVERSANT (A.) ſkilled in art or ſci- 
ence, well acquainted with a perſon. or 


— 


CON 
thing, frequem iy in the company, practice, 
or ſtudy of a perſon, art, or thing. 

CONVERSA'TION (S.) diſcourſe among ſe- 
veral perſons, general behaviour, intercouris 
or fociety. 

CONVERSE (V.) to talk, diſcourſe, conſult, 
or correſpond with one cr more perſons by 
ſpecch or writing. | 

CONVERSE (S.) the contrary or oppoſite to 
ſome other thing or propoſition ; in Geome- 
try, a propoſition is ſaid to be the converſe of 
another, when we take the concluſion made 
from the firit, and make a ſuppoſition of it, 
and from thence conclude what was firſt 
propoſed : Thus it is demonſtrated, that if 
the angles of any figure are equal, the fides 
are ſo; alſo the converſe of this is, that if 
the ſides of any figure are equal, the angles 
are alſo equal. 

CON VERSION (S.) the changing, altering, 
or applying a thing to a different purpoſe or 
uſe; alſo the turning away from evil to 
good, but generally meant of the bringing 

cover a perſon from a corrupt or falſe faith to 
the true one; alſo the changing the order of 
the terms in a logical propoſition, whereby 
the ſubject becomes the predicate, and the 
predicate the ſubject, without any alteration 
in either; as, Wine is not water, Water i is 
not wine. 

Converſion of an Equation, in Algebra, is 
when either part or the whole of it being in 
fractions, it is reduced to one common de- 
nominator, which is expunged, and the 

. operation performed only by the numerators 
brought into whole quantities. 

CONVERT (S.) a proſelyte, or one that em- 
braces another religion, contrary to what 
he before profeſſed, as a Jew or Heathen 
becoming a Chriſtian, &c. 

CONVERT (V.) to appropriate a thing to 
one's own uſe ; to change or turn one thing 
into another, as a coat into a pair of 
breeches, &c. alſo to bring over or convince 
a perſon of the errors in one opinion or per- 
ſuaſion of religion, to embrace and proſeſs 
the truths of another, as from thoſe ot 
Heatheniſm to Chriſtianity, from Popery to 
Proteſtantiſm, &c. 

| CONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that may be changed, 
or turned into another ſhape, form, or opi- 
nion, differing from the preſent, 

CO'NVEX (A.) the outſide riſing and bending 
of any globular thing downwards, | 
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protuberancy of any globe, &c. 

CONVEY (V.) to carry any thing from one 
perſon or place to another, or to transfer 
the right or property of one perſon to ano- 
ther by writing, &c. 

CONVE'YANCE (S.) carriage; and in Law, 
the deed or inſtrument by which the pro- 
perty or right of one perſon is juſtly or le- 

gally made over or transferred to another. 

CONVE'YANCER (S.) a Law term for 

3 the 


ON coo 
thoſe who! are ſkilful in, and practiſe that | ſhips, &, that are going from one place to 
part of the law, wiz. the making thoſe another, eſpecially about mercantile affairs. 
deeds or inſtruments that belong to convey - CONU'SANT (A.) knowing, or underſtanding 

ancing eſtates from one perſon or family to in, or being privy to an affair. 

Another. 8 Th | CONVU'LSION (S.) a continued, involuntary 

'EONVICT (s.) one who is by the verdict of | contraction of any part of the body, which 
a jury found guiky of any crime. , uſed to move by the direction of the will ; 


Recuſants Convi, are ſuch as are found | alſo any violent eruption, earthquake, or 
guilty of not conforming to the church of F ſubterraneous diſorder; alſo ſudden rebel. 
England, all which, in the Law, are term'd | lions or commotions in a ſtate, > 

popiſn recuſants, tho? they are by profeſſion } CONVU'LSFVE (A.) that relates, belongs or 
proteſtant diſſenters, . 


is inclined to a contraction of thoſe muſcles 
CONVUVICT (V.) to prove a perſen guilty of] or parts, whoſe uſual motion is directed by 
a crime or miſdemeanour. the will. - 
- EONVYVCTION (S.) the finding a perfon guil- } CONWAY (S.) in Carnarvonſpire, in North- 
ty of an offence; alſo the firſt ſtate of repen- | Males; this is the pooreſt and pleaſanteſt 
. "tance, wherein a ſinner perceives his error. town in all this county for its bigneſs, being 
CONVINCE (v.) to prove, make plain, or | ſeated on the banks of a fine navigable river, 
ſhew a perſon the truth or falſhood of ſome- | which is a noble harbour for ſhips, were 
thing in diſpute, of which before he was | there any trade to invite them there, the 
wholly ignorant, doubtful, or miſtaken in. ſtream being both deep and ſafe, and the ri- 
CONU/NDRUM (S.) a pleaſant, witty, face- | ver very broad; this town has a ſmall mar- 


tious, drolling expreſſion, word, or ſen- | Ket weekly on Saturday, and is 174 com- 
tence; a pun, &c. puted miles from London, 

EONVOCA'TION (S.) a ſynod or general aſ- COO (V.) to make a noiſe like pigeons, to 

ſembly of all the clergy in this nation, con- court, or be familiar with a perſon of a con- 


vened by the king's writs to conſult of af- trary ſex, | 
fairs relating to the church, which are di- | COOK (V.) to dreſs, prepare, or make a 
rected to the archbiſhop of each province, | thing ready; ſometimes to garniſh or ſet a 
requiring him to ſummon al the biſhops, | thing off ſpeciouſly with words, or other- 
deans, archdeacons, &c. upon which the wile to deceive or amuſe, 565 
' archbiſhop directs his mandate to his dean | COOK (S.) a perſon that makes it a buſineſs 
' provincial, firſt citing him peremptorily, | or trade to dreſs food for others. 
then willing him in like manner to cite the f COO'KERY (S.) the art of dreffing victuals, 
biſhops, &c. directing him, that one protor | both plain, and according to the modes of 
from a cathedral and collegiate church, and | different countries, | 
two for the body of the inferior clergy of | COOL (V.) to abate or allay the degree of 
each dioceſe, is ſufficient, It is divided into heat a thing or perſon is in; alſo to appeaſe 
two houſes or bodies, cated the upper and] anger, rage, or fury. | 
lower ; the upper for Canterbury, confiſts of COOL (A.) of a moderate or temperate de- 
22 biſhops, of which the archbiſhop is pre- | gree of warmth or coldneſs, rather inclina- 
ident; and the lower houſe of 22 deans, f ble to cold than heat. | 
24 prebendaries, 54 archdeacons, and 44 | COO'LNESS (S.) a temperature of body or 
clerks ; matters are firſt propoſed in the up- mind, a commendable ſedateneſs, free from 
per houſe, and communicated to the lower | rage, paſſion, and prepoſſeſſion; a fitneſs 
Houſe ; all the members of both houſes have | to examine into the truth or falſhood of a 
the ſame privileges for themſelves and menial | thing; alſo an indifferency for, or diſlike of 
ſervants, as the members of parliament have, | a perſon or thing. 2 
during the time of their ſeſſion. COOM (S.) ſoot which gathers over the mouth 
CONVOKE or CO'NVOCATE (V.) to call of an oven; alſo a mixture with which the 
or aſſemble together, to conſult what is pro- axel trees of carts and coaches are anointed, 
per to be done upon ſome publick affair, 


to make them run freely, and to prevent 
CONVOLU'TION (S.) a twining, rolling, their firing by the rapidity of their motion; 
wrapping, or folding of one thing about f alſo the name of a meaſure whoſe quantity 
another, as vines, hops, &c. upon or about | is four buſhels, 
poles, 
CO'NVOY (S.) a guard or protection againſt 
robbers, particularly ſpoken of thoſe ſhips of 
war that guard or protect trading or mer- | place, or place of confinement, 
chant ſhips, who, by reaſon of heavy load- COOP (V.) to put into a cloſe or inconveni- 
ing, few hands, and unprovidedneſs of arms ent place, to confine or ſhut up. ; 
and ammunition, are not in a condition to | COOPEE' (S.) the name of a ſtep in dancing. 
help or defend themſelves, either againſt pi- | COOPER (S.) a perſon that makes tubs and 
rates or other enemies. vVeſſels of capacity for containing liquor, 
"EONVO'Y (V.) to guard, protect or keep ſafe | packing up goods, &. i | 


| | co- 
"A | 


COOP (S.) a ſort of cage or priſon where 
fowls are kept to fatten ; and Metapbori- 
cally, any narrow, inconvenient or ſtraight 


COP 
©0-O'PERATE (V.) to aſſiſt, to work toge- 
ther with ſome other perſon or thing, to 
_ unite the ſtrength, power and ſkill of two 
or more perſons or things, for the producing 
a certain effect. 
CO-OPERA'TION (S.) working with or aſ- 
ſifting of another. | 
CO-O'ER.VTOR (S.) a fellow-helper, a 
companion or aſſiſtant, 
CO-O'RD.NATE (A.) of the fame or equal 
degree, rank, or order. a 
COOT (S.) a water-fowl, ſometimes called a 
moor-hen, ES, - 
COP (S.) the top of a thing ; alſo the tuft or 
bunch of feathers that grows upon ſome 
birds heads. | | 
CO/PAL (S.) a gum of an agreeable ſmell, re- 
ſemhling incenſe, brought from New Spain; 
it oozes out from incitions made in the bark 
of a large tree, much after the manner that 
the water iſſues out of a vine, when cut in 
the ſpring ; it is principally uſed in making 
. varniſh, 


COP-4/RCENERS or COPA'RTNERS (S.) 


any number of perſons that have an equal 
ſhare or intereſt in a joint Rock, for the uſe 
of trade, or are equallyconcerned or intereſted 
in an eſtate or inheritance of their anceſtors. 

COPE (S.) an ornament reaching from the 
ſhoulders to the feet, worn by choriſters, 
when they officiate in ſolemnity ; it is alſo 
worn by the Romiſh biſhops, and other or- 
dinaries ; alſo the higheſt part or top of any 
thing, as the top or ſlanting part of a wall 
is called the coping, Sc. alſo a Mining term 
for the farm or duty paid for ore raiſed in 
the king's field in Derbyſhire ; alſo the name 
of a bargain or contract to raiſe ore at a cer- 
tain price or rate per load, 

COPE (V.) to match, compare, equal, 'en- 
gage, ſtrive, or encounter with, 

COPE'RNICAN SYSTEM (S.) the ſyſtem of 
the world, wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed to 
be in the centre, and immoveable, and the 


earth, and the reſt of the planets to move | 


round it in elliptical orbits ; the heavens and 
ſtars are here imagined to be at reſt, and 
the diurnal motion which they ſeem to have 
from eaſt to weſt, is imputed to the earth's 
motion from weft to eaſt. 

EOPE/RNICUS (s.) an inftrument contrived 
by Mr. V biſton, for the calculation and ex- 
hibition of eclipſes and the motions of the 
planets; it conſiſts of ſeveral concentrical 
circles of wood, upon which are marked 
numbers taken out of the aſtronomical ta- 
bles, correſponding to the ſeveral purpoſes 
abovementioned, and which come very near 
exactneſs ; alſo the name of a famous aſtro- 
nomer, who reſtored the old aſtronomical 
ſyſtem now generally uſed. 

CO/PING (S.) that part of a garden or other 

wall that is built ſlanting, for the water to 

run eaſily off, 


COPIOUS (A.) large, extenfive, plentifu], | 


abounding, 


1 
CO'PIOUSLY (part.) fully, largely, plenti- 
fully, abundantly, 1 


CO/PIOUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, of 
great extenſion. 


COY/PIST (S.) an imitator, a tranſcriber. 


CO'PPER (S.) a very uſeful metal, of which 
ſmall money is coined, and many neceffary 
inſtruments made, particularly brewers ket- 
tles or coppers, ſo called from the metal 

they are made of; the fineſt ſort of this me- 
tal is called roſe copper, being extraordinarily 
refined, and very ſoft and pure. 

CO'PPERAS (S.) a vitriolick kind of mineral 


found in copper mines, it is commonly of a2 


green or blue colour, uſed by the dyers to 
prepare and compoſe that liquor with which 

they dye things of a black colour; alſo a 
principal ingredient in the making ink, 

CO/. PICE or COPSE (S.) a ſmall wood con- 
ſitting of underwood, that may be cut at 12 
or 15 years growth, | 

CO'PPLE or CU/PPLE (S.) a crucible or 

melting- pot, in which goldſmiths or refi- 
ners melt and purify their metals. 

CO/PTIC (A.) ſomething belonging to the an- 
cient Egyptians, and particularly their lan- 
guage, mixed with Greek, and wrote in the 
Greek character. 

COPULA'TION (S. a joining or uniting to- 
gether, particularly ſpoken of the act of ge- 
neration between male and fernale. 

CO/PULATIVE (A.) that is the inſtrument, 
or ſerves to couple or join things together; 
a Grammatical Term, that fi;nifies ſuch par- 
ticles or words in a language, that tie, join, 
or unite words or ſentences together; in 
Logick, thoſe propoſitions are called copula- 
tive, that include ſeveral ſubjects or attributes 
joined together by an affirmative or negative 
conjunction. | ; 

CO/PY (S.) the pattern, imitation, or tran- 
ſcript of any thing. ; | 

CO'PY (V.) to imitate, do, or write after 

another perſon or thing. | 

COPY-HOLD (S.) a tenure for which the te- 


nant has nothing to ſhew, hut the copy of 


the rolls made by the Reward of the lord's 
court, who, among other things, enrpls and 
keeps a regiſter of all ſuch tenants, as are 


admitted to any parcel of land or tenement. 


belonging to the manor, and the tranſcript 
is called the copy of the court-roll, which 
the tenant keeps as his evidence. 
CO Ex (S.) an amorous, tattling, unſettled 
female, a vaſt admirer of herſelf, _ 
CO!/QUETRY (S.) an affected carriage or be - 
- haviour, eſpecially in love matters, pretend- 
ing to be enamoured, &c. till the other party 


complies, and then ſlighting or making games 


of them. : 

CO'RACLE (S.) a ſmall boat uſed upon th 
river Severn by the fiſhermen. 

CO'RAL (S.) a plant growing at the bottom 
of the fea, it is ſometimes red, black, and 
white in the fame branch; it js allo ound 
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COR- 
green, yellow, aſh-coloured, and brown; 
the ends of the branches are plainly nothing 
but wood, though the other parts are coral, 
from whence it is concluded, that it is formed 


by a petrifying juice, and that, like ſome ] 


fruits, it is not red till ripe. 
CO'RBAN (S.) among the Jezos, was a ſo- 
lemn vow to be uncharitable, whereby the 
party laid himſelf under an execration, if 
he aſſiſted his friend or neighbour, even his 
father, tho' in the moſt preſſing neceſſities, 
was not excepted ; ſometimes it ſignifies an 
offering, gift or preſent made to God or his 
temple ; ſometimes the Jezos ſwore by cor- 
ban, or the thing given or dedicated, which 
practice Chriſt condemns; ſometimes it 
means the ſeparating or dedicating of a per- 
ſon's ſelf to perform particular religious offi- 
ces ; ſometimes it means the treaſury or place 
where the gifts or offerings were kept. 
CO'RBEL (S.) in Fortiſication, ſmall baſkets 
filled with earth, and placed upon the para- 
pet, ſmall ſpaces being left between them to 
fire thro* upon the enemy ; in Archite&ure, 
it is the repreſentation of a baſket, ſome- 
times ſeen upon the heads of the cariatides ; 
alſo the vaſe or tambour of the Corinthian 
column ; alfo a ſhort piece of timber placed 
in a wall, with its end ſticking out ſix or 
eight inches, like a ſhouldering-piece, the 
under part of the end ſticking out is cut in 
form of a boultin, ſometimes an ogive, and 
ſometimes a face; alſo a nich or hollow in 
a wall to put a ſtatue in. 


CORD (S.) a ſmall rope or line; with the Far- 


riers, a finewin a horſe's fore. leg, extending 
from the ſhackle vein to the griſtle of the 


noſe; in Muyfick, the firings of inſtruments | 


by the vibrations whereof the ſound is occa- 
foned, by whoſe diviſions the ſeveral ſorts 
of tones are determined; in Huſbandry, a 
parcel of fire. wood, 4 foot broad and high, 
and 8 foot long, is called a cord of wood, 
CO'RDAGE (S.) all the ſeveral forts of ropes 
made uſe of in ſhipping or other buſineſſes; 
alſo the neceſſary materials to make them of. 


CORDELIE RS (S.) monks of the order of 


St. Francis, they are the ſame with the Mi- 
norites, they wear a coarſe grey cloth with 

a little cowl, and a cloak of the ſame cloth, 
and a rope girdle with three knots, from 
-whencs they take” their name Cordeliers: 
They are incorporated ig the univerſity of 
Paris, and admitted to the degree of doc- 
tors, and are all Scotiſts. 


 CO'RDIAL (S.) a pleaſant, reviving, phyſi- 


cal liquor, uſed upon occation of ſwoonings, 


faintings, or other depreſſions of the animal 


ſpirits. 


' EO'RDIAL (A.) kind, tender, good-natured, 


friendly, fincere, and hearty, &c. 
CO'RDWAINER (S.) the ſtatute name or 
term for a ſhoe-maker. _ 
CORE (S.) the heart, or inmoſt part of all 


 foits of fruit, that contains the ſeed ; allo a | 


-GC OK. 
hard corrupted knob that ſometimes bre 
in the fleſh of animals. " 

CORFE or CORFE-CA'STLE (S.) in Derſcr- 
ſhire, a borough-town, ſo called from the 
fine ancient caſtle that is in it, governed 
hy a mayor, aldermen, &c. the market iz 
weekly on Saturdays; among other privi. 
leges, it ſends two members to parlament, 
and thoſe who have ſerved the office of 
mayor, are always aſter called barons; it is 
diſtant from London 93 computed, and 116 
meaſured miles. | 

COR-HY'DR/ZE (S.) a ſtar of the ſecond 
magnitude' m the heart of the conſtellation 
Hydra. 

CO'RIANDER (S.) the ſeed of a plant of 
this name; it has an agreeable taſte and 
ſmell, though the plant itſelf is offenſive in 
both; it is uſed as a carminative or corrector 
to ſome catliarticks; it is alſo uſed by the 
ont to give a flavour to their firong 

cer, | 

CORINTHIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the city or people of Corinth, from whence 

is named that order in architecture, which 
is the moſt noble, rich and beautiful of all 
the five; its capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, between which riſe cauticoles 
or little ſtalks, which form the volutes, and 
ſupport the abacus, and are in number 16; 
alſo that compoſition or mixture of copper, 
filver and gold, that was accidentally made 
by the cafual running of thoſe metals toge- 
ther, by the melting down of ſeveral ſtatues 
made of each, at the burning of the town, 
is called Corinthian braſs, 

CORK (S.) a tree reſembling the holm tree; 
its leaves are green above, and white un- 
derneath, and its fruit an acorn ; the bark 

ol this tree, when burned, is what is uſually 
called cer, which is principally conſumed in 
making ſtoppers for caſks, bottles and other 


veſſels, and to put in the bottoms of ſhoes, 
clogs, &c. 


COR-LEO'NIS or REGULUS (s.) a ſtar of 


the firſt magnitude in the heart of the con- 
ſtellation Lee. , 
CO'RMORANT (S.) a ravenous ſea-fow!, 
prohibited by the Fewvifh law to be eaten; 
and allo irequently means any gluttonous or 
voracious perſon. | 
CORN (S.) a grain of w!-ich bread is made, 
winch is the ordinary food of man; in Traf- 
fick, it is diftinguiſhed into three kinds, wiz. 
wheat, or corn properly fo called; rye, which 
is of a different ſpecies and leſs value; and 
maſlin, which is a mixture of both : Farmers 
indeed rank harley, oats, peaſe, vetches, &c. 
among the ſorts of corn. Alſo the name of 
a painful, hardened, ſmall lump of ficſh, 
that frequently is engendered on the joints 
of people's does, eſpecially thoſe who wear 
their ſhoes very {trait or tight. 
CONN (V.) to ſeaſon, preſerve, or fo prepare 
feſh by rubbing or covering it with ſalt or 
; brine 


NR 


«brine made for that purpoſe, as to preferve | 


it from tainting or ſtinking, ; 
CORNA'CHINE POWDER (S.) a purging 
powder, called alſo pulvis de tribus, and 
ſometime the earl of Warwick's powder, 
compoſed of antimonium diaphoreticum, 
diagridium, and cream of tartar mixed in 
equal parts. EMS 
CORNEA-TU'/NICA (S.) the third coat of 
the eye, reſembling a lanthorn horn; it is 
ſituated in the fore- part of the eye, and ſur- 
rounded by the white; it is-compoſed of ſe- 
veral parallel laminæ; nouriſhed by a great 


number of blood veſſels, ſo very minute, as 


not to obſtruſt the paſſage of the ſmalleſt 
ray of light into the eye; its ſenſation is 
exquiſite, to the end that upon the leaſt pain 
the tears may be ſqueezed out of the lachry- 
mal gland, and waſh off any thing, which, 
.by ſticking to it, might prejudice the fight. 


CORNE'LIAN or SA'RDOIN (S.) a precious 
ſtone ofa red colour, inclining to an orange; 


it is but little tranſparent, cuts eaſily, bears 
the fire well, and takes a fine poliſh ; meſt 
of the fine gravings of antiquity were done 
on this ſtone z it is of little uſe now, but to 
make ſeals of. : ; 
CO'RNER (S. ) an angle, nook, or waſte 
part of a room.; allo the end of a ſtreet or 
lane, &c. a f F 
CO'RNET (S.) a horn, or muſical inſtrument 
uſed by the ancients in their martial affaus, 
alſo the name of an officer in the cavalry, 
who carries the enſign or colours of the 
company: He is the third officer in the 
company, and commands in the abſence of 
the captain and lieutenant. 

CORNICE or CORNISH (S.) in Archrrec- 
ture, the third or uppermoſt part of the en- 
tablature ; and in private Buildings, that 
ornament that runs along the top of the 


wainſcotting of a room; allo the men, 
manners, or cuſtoms bzlonging to the county 


of Cornwall. 

CORNIGEROVUS (A.) horny, or ſuch cattle 
vpon which horns grow. 5 x 
CORNU-A'MMONIiS (S.) a rough, knotty 
ſtone of an aſh-colour, frequently found in 
the tops of mountains, and crooked like a 
ram's horn, ſuch as thoſe wherewith the 
ancients repreſented Jupiter Ammon, whence 
its name : When put in vinegar, or other 
acid, it has a motion like that of an a- 
nimal. e 

CURNU.- CO'PIA (S.) among the poets, a horn 
which .occafioned plenty ot every thing by a 
particular privilege, which 7upiicr granted 
his nurſe, who is feigned to be the goat A- 
maltheaz alſo an ornament in Architet:r 2 
and Sculpt::re, repreſented under the figure of 
a large horn, out of which iſſue fruit, flow- 
ers, &c. in great abundance, _ 

CORNU'TE (S.) horned, a cucko!d ; alſo the 
neck of a ſtill or alembick with a crooked 
neck reſembling a horn. 


* 


= 


1 


CORNUTE (v.) to graft with horns, te 


make a man a cuckold. 


CO'RNWALL (S.) is bounded on the north 


by the Severn ſea, on the fouth by the Bri. 
tifþ ſea, and by St. George's channel on the 
weft, and on the eaſt by the river Tamas, 
which parts it from Dewverſhire, except a 
imail ti act of land which forms a peninſula ; 
it is about 70 miles long from eaſt to weſt, 
and about 4o broad upon the borders of He- 
vonſpire, and but about five broad about St. 
Ives ; the circumference is about 150 miles, 
in which it contains about 960,000 acres, 
25,400 houſes, 126,000 inhabitants, 16r 


pariſhes, 27 market-towns, 9 hundreds, 6 


caſtles, and 9 parks. This county ſends 44 
members to parliament, viz, two for the 
county, and 42 for 21 boroughs, which is 
more than any other county in the whole 
kingdom. The principal rivers are the Ta- 
mar, the Camel, the Tale, the Cabor, and 
the Loo, which receive ſeveral other rivulets, 
and all empty themſelves into the fea imme- 
diately; and for convenience of paſſage, 32 
bridges are built over them. Formerly the 
Ir:/þ ſaints were in great veneration here, ſs 
that many of their towns were dedicated to 
them, The air is ſharp but healthful z3 yet 
rather ſuited to preſerve the health of the in- 
habitants, than recover the ſickneſs of ſtran- 
gers: The ground is generally very hilly, 
conſiſting moſtly of rocks and ſhelves cruſted 
lightly over with ſhallow earth, and more 
inclined to barrenneſs than ſertility; but 
by induſtry the valleys, and parts adji- 


cent to the ſea, and the incloſures near ihe 


towns; are more fertil, bearing both good 
crops of corn, and grazing large numbers of 
catile, There is great ſtore of game, both 
for the hawk and the hound ; and the ſeas 
and rivers plentifully ſtocked with many forts 
of fiſh and fowl, both common to other 
counties, and appropriate to itfeli, The in- 
fide of the earth yields great quantities of 
quarries and mines, which produce various 
forts of ſtone and ſlates for building, and alſo 
ſome for ornament, not much inferior to 
diamonds ; alio many forts of minerals, ſuch 
as lead, copper, and more particularly tin, 
for the incouragement of which, the tinners 
have been many ages incorporated under an- 
cient laws and great privileges, in four divi- 
ſions called Foymore, Blackmore, Trewarnaile, 
and Penwile, in each of which ſtanniery- 


courts are held; and upon extraordinary 


occitions, parliaments of the whole ſociety 
are aſſembled under the lord warden of the 
ſtannieries. 


CO'ROLLARY(S.) a Mathematical term ſigni- 
fying a conſequence or concluſion drawn, or 


made from ſome antecedent demonſtration. 


CORO'NA (S.) a crown; in Architecture, a 


large, ſtrong, flat member of the cornice, 
which crowns and covers the whole order ; 
it is alio called larimer or drip, | 
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COR 


CORO'NA BOREALIS (S.) in Afronomy, 2 

” conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
confiſting, according to Ptolemy's and Ty- 
£bo's catalogue, of but 8 ſtars, according to 
the Britannick catalogue, of 21 ſtars. 

CORONA'LE OS (S.) the bone of the fore- 
head, called alſo os fronrrs. 


| 


CORONA'LIS (S.) a tranſverſe ſuture reach- | 


ing from one temple to the other, and join- 
ing the coronale os to the os parietaria ; in 
Infants, this future is open about a finger's 
breadth, but cloſes up with age. 
CORONA'/RIA VASA (S.) or Coronary Arte- 
ries, two arteries which come from the 
aorta before its ſeparation from the pericar- 
dium, and fupply the heart with blood. 
CORONA'TION (S.) the publ ck and folemn 
confirming the title, and acknowledging the 
right of governing to a. king or queen, at 
which time the prince ſwears reciprocally to 
the people to obſerve the laws, cuſtoms and 
privileges of the kingdom, and to a& and 
Ado all things conformable thereto. 
CORO NE (S.) a ſhatp-pointed eminence, or 
proceſs ot a bone. 
CO RONER (S.) an officer, whoſe buſineſs it 
is, with a jury of 12 neighbours, to inquire 
how any one came to die a violent death, 


and to record the ſame; there are two of | 


them in every county, whoſe office and 
power is very ancient, and reſtrained to ex- 
amine only into thoſe felonies by which a 
ſubject has been killed. The impannelling 
the jury, a view of the body, and giving the 
verdict, is commonly in the ſtreet, or ſome 
open place. They remain in their office al- 
tho' the king dies before them, being ap- 
pointed thereto by the king's writs, and not 
by commiſſion, as Juftices are, whoſe au- 
thority determines with the king's life. I he 
ſtatute gives the coroner 135. 4d. for taking 
inquifition ſugter vi ſum corporis. | 
CO'RONET (S. a ſmall crown or chaplet. 


CO'RPORAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


body. 

CO'RPORAT. (S.) a military officer among 
the foot ſoldiery, no hath charge over one 
of the diviſions, places and relieves centinels, 

and keeps the order in the corps de garde, 
and receives the word of the inferior rounds 
that paſs by his corps de garde; there are 
uſually three in a company. In Law, a 
corporal gath is that, where a perſon ſwear 
ing, is obliged to lay his hand upon the Bi- 
ble, and after repeating the- form or words 
reſcribed, to kiſs it with his lips. ö 

CORPORATLE (S.) in the Roman Church, a 
ſquare piece of fine liven, upon which the 
chalice and hoſt are put by the prieſt who 
officiates at the maſs. | 

CORP''RA LITY (S.) bodilineſs or ſubſtan- 
tiality, perceptible by the ſenſes. 

CO RYORALLY (Part.) bodily, ſubſtantially 

and ſenſibly. . 

CO'RPORA PYRAMIDALIA (S.) two pro- 


1 

| tuberances of the under part of the cert: 
bellum, about an inch long, reſembling 4 
pyramid, ' | 

CORPORA'TION (S) a fraternity or number 
of men collected into one body politick, of 
which one is head or chief, and the reſt are 
the body, under certain regulations and pri. 
vileges granted by charter from the prince, 

from whom only it can come, to encourage 
the regular carrying on of one or more ma- 
nufactures; of theſe ſocieties there are tem. 
poral, or ſuch as confiſt of a mayor or other 
chief officers, and the commonaity ; and ſpi- 
ritual, where it conſiſts of a dean and chap. 
ter, and a maſter of a college or hoſpital. 

CORPO/REAL (A.) that is of a bodily or 
ſenfible ſubſtance, ſomething belonging to 
the body, and perceptible by the ſenſes. 

CORPORE'TTY (S.) the nature or exiſtence 
of all bodies, 

CORPS (S.) a dead body; the ancients uſed 
much ceremony with them, as do ſeveral 
now; ſuch as embalming, &c. believing, 

that the ſame numerical particles with which 

they died, would be raiſed at the reſurrec- 
tion. In Architefure, any part that pro- 
jects beyond the naked of a wall, and ſerves 
as a ground tor ſome decoration. 5 
Corps de Garde, a poſt in an army, to re- 
ceive a body of ſoldiers who are to watch 
by turns for the ſecurity of any quarter, 
CO'RPULENCY (S.) bulkineſs, fatneſs, or 
; grolineſs of body. 

CO'RPULENT (A.) fat, large-bodied, groſs, 
bigger than common. 

CO/RPUSCLES (S.) thoſe minute atoms that 


or conſiſt of | 
CORPUSCULAR PHILOSOPHY (S.) that 
ſyſtem of phyficks wherein the phenomena 
are accounted for from the motion, reſt; 
poſition, arrangement. &c. of the minute 
corpuſcles or atoms, whereof bodies are 
* compoſed, | 
CORRE CT (V.) to amend, reQify, or ſet 
to rights ; alſo to chaſtiſe or moderately pu- 
niſh for faults committed. 
CORRE'CT (A.) perfect, compleat, without 
faults, exact. curious. ' 
CORRE/CTION (S.) puniſhment, reproof, 


gredient to alter, abate, or change the ill - 
natured effect of a churliſh medicine. 
CORRECTOR (S.) any perfon or thing that 
amends, chaſtiſes, reproves or puniſhes ; in 
Printing, it is he that examines, overlooks, 
and amends the faults committed by the 
compoſer, before the form is permitted to 
be wrobtght off. . 
CORRELATIVES (S.) things that have a 
mutual relation to one another, and which 
conſtitute the nature of them, as a parent 
and a child. | 
CORRESPO'ND (V.) to make two or more 
things agree or fit together; alſo to keep up 
1 3 „5 A 


Naturaliſis ſuppoſe all bodies to be made up 


amendment; in Phyfich, the adding any in- 


1 


* 


COR 

a friendſhip, familiarity, or commerce with 

perſons at a diſtance by letters, c. 

CORRESPO/NDENCE (S.) an intercourſe by 
jetter or otherwiſe; alſo the agreement or 
fitnefs of one thing with another. 

CORRESPO'NDENT (A.) agreeing to, or 
fitting a thing; ſuitable or proper. | 

CORRESPO/NDENT (S.) the perſon that a 
merchant or other trafficks with in a diſtant } 
town or country, and receives from, and 
gives advice to, concerning the riſe or fall } 
of commodities, or any other matter or 
thing they may be engaged in; alſo thoſe } 
perſons with whom we .converſe or trade 
with perſonally. | 

cORRIDOR (S.) fee Covert Way. 

CO'RRiGIBLE (A.) that may be corrected, 
amended, or bettered. 

CORRI'VAL (S) one who is a competitor 
with another in any affair or buſineſs what- 


ever. 

CORRO'BORATE (V.) to ſtrengthen, con- 
firm, make good, or ſupport the evidence 
iven, or argument uſed by another. 

CORROBORA!TION (S.) a ftrengthening, 
confirming, and making clearer or plainer, 
what was advanced by another, 

CORRO DE (V.) to gnaw, fret, waſte, mol- 
der, or deſtroy, 

CORRO/DIBLE or CORRO'SIBLE (A.) that 
is capable of being fretted, eaten, waſted, 
or deſtroyed, as copper by aqua fortis, iron 
by ruſt, &c. | | 8 SY 

CORROSION 3.) a gnawing or fretting, 

| waſting or deſtroying ; and in Chymiſtry, is 
the diſſolution of mixed bodies by means of 
aqua regis, aqua fortis, or ſome other pro- 
per menſtruum, 

CO'RROSIVE (A.) of a gnawing, fretting, 
waſting, or diffolving quality. 

CORRU'PT (V.) to ſpoil, debaſe, debauch, 
bribe, or putrify. 

CORRU'PTED (A.) ſpoiled, debaſed, putri- 
fied, or bribed. 

CORRUPTIBILITY (S.) an aptneſs, ſuita- 


bleneſs, fitneſs, or capacity of being deba- | 


ſed, ſpoiled, bribed or putrified, 
CORRU*PT:BLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled, 
putrified, debaſed, or bribed. | 
CORRU'PTION (S.) a ſpoiling, abuſing, per- 
verting ; in Philoſophy, it is the mutation, 
deſtruction, or change of its form or proper 


mode of exiſtence, that any natural body. 


undergoes by time and other accidents; in 
Law, it is the diſgrace, &c, that a man 
brings upon his family by treaſon or felony. 
CO'RSAIR (S.) one who commits acts of 
piracy upon the ſea, eſpecially in the Medi- 
terranean, not having commiſſion from any 
prince to do ſo. ao 

_ CO'RSELET or CO'RSLET (S.) ſuch ar- 
mour as was put upon a pike-man to cover 
his body, | 33 
£O'RTIN or CU RTIN (S.) the diſtance be- 
tween the flanks of two baſtions. 


cos 


CORUSCA'TION (S.) a flaſh of lightening, 


or other meteor in the air, which frequently 
appears in the night, eſpecially in ſummer- 


| co-SE'CANT (s.) is the ſecant of the com- 
| . plement of an arch to go degrees. 
{ CO'SEN or CO'ZEN (V.) to cheat, defraud, 


impoſe upon; or deceive. 

CO'SEN, CO'SIN or COUFSIN (S.) a kinſ- 

man or kinſwoman by blood or marriage. 

CO'SENAGE (S.) impoſture, deception, 

cheating, defrauding ; alſo the name of a 

writ for the right heir againſt an illegal in- 

truder. 

CO- SINE (S.) is the right ſign of an arch, 

which makes up another arch of go degrees. 

COSME'TiCES (S.) ſuch medicines as really 

or ſuppoſititiouſly beautify the ſkin, by ren- 

derihg it (oft and well- coloured. 

CO'SMICAL (A.) ſomething that belongs or 
relates to the world, | 
Coſmical riſing or ſetting of a ſtar, in Aftro- 

nomy, is when a ſtar riſes with, or is in the 

ſame degree of the ecliptick with the ſun. 

COSMO'GRAPHER (S.) one who contem- 

plates, conſiders, or writes upon the ſyſtem 

of the world. 

COSMOGRA'PHICAL (A.) relating to coſ- 

mography. 

COSMO'GRAPHY (S.) a fcience which 

teaches us the ſtructure, form, diſpoſition, 

and relation of the parts of the world, and 
the manner of repreſenting it on a plane 
it conſiſts of two parts, aſtronomy and geo- 

graphy. f 

CO'SSACKS (S.) a warlike people, who at 
firſt lived by plundering the Turliſp gallies, 
and the people of Natolia, but were aſter- 
wards formed into a regular army by Steph x 
Batori, in 1576, to defend the frontiers of 
Ruſjia and Podolia from the incurſions of the 
Tartars, | 

COFSSE (S.) the old method of anſwering ab- 
ſtruſe, arithmetical queſtions; by particular 
ſigns and characters mixed with figures, 
which being now better adapted, and more 
fit characteis uſed, is called algebra. 

COfSSET (S.) a lamb or ſheep brought up by 
hand, and familiarized to ſome particular 
perſons and uſed by the carcaſs butchers to 
entice their other ſheep in without trouble ; 
alſo any fondling child that is too much in- 
dulged, and thereby ſpoiled, 

CO/SSICK (A.) belonging to algebra, as 
wrought formerly, before the introducing 
the preſent method of notation, x 

COST (S.) charge, expence, price; in He- 
raldry, the fourth part of a bend, or half a 
garter, | 

CO'STARDMONGER (S.) a trader or dealer 
in apples. | | 

| CO'STIVENESS (S.) an unuſual detention of 

the excrements, attended with an uncom- 

mon dryneſs or hardneſs thereof, whereby 
they are with great difficulty diſcharged. 


| | CO'STLE. 
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CO v 
CO'STLINESS (S.) great charge or + expence 3 ; 


alſo delicacy or curiouſneſs, 
CO-TA'NGENT (S.) the tangent of an arch 
which is the complement of another arch to 
o degrees, 
COTE'MPORARY - (8. one of the ſame age, 
time, or ſtanding with another. 
COT-QUEA'N (S.) a man that is too buſy in 
womens buſineſs or matters. 
COTTAGE (S.) a ſmall country- houſe. 
CO'TTAGER (S.) one who lives in a cottage. 
CO'TTON (S.) a woolly kind of flax brought 
from the Levant and both Indics. 


CO'TTON (V.) to agree, ſucceed, or hit. 


COUCH (V.) to lie down like a beaſt ; ; alſo 
to comprehend, take in, or contain; in 
Surgery, to take off a web ſrom the eye, 
that rendered the perſon quite or almoſt 
blind ; allo to reſt a lance. 

COUCH (S.) a long ſeat or bolſter, a fort of 
moveable hed for lame or ſick people to reſt 
on; in Painting, the ground, bed or baſis 
which the colour lies on. 

COU'CHANT (A.) a term in Heraldry, ſig- 

niſying beaſts lying upon the belly with the 

head vpright. 


 CO'VENANT (S.) an agreement made by 


deed in writing ſealed between two or more 
parties, to do a thing; an infant, in the 
common Law, is not of age to bind itſelf by 
covenant, viz. a woman until ſhe be 12 years, 
and a man till 14 years of age. 


CO'VENANTER (S.) a term particularly ap- 


plied to thoſe, who in the reign of king 
Charles 1. took the ſolemn league and cove- 
nant ; alſo any one that n or covenants 
with another. 

CO'VENT (S.) ſee Convent. 


CO'VENTRY (S.) in Var wickftire, is a large, 
commodious city, ſweet and neat, formerly 


| walled in, but now that is much neglected, 
being ordered at the Reſtoration, by king 
Charles II to be demoliſhed, and alſo the 


towers, only the gates being leſt ſtanding ; | 


from whence the magnificence of the others 
may he gueſſed at: The buildings are gene- 


rally old, but many cf them large and ſtate- 


ly ; the market- place is ſpacious, having a 
beautiful crofs in the middle cf it, and every 
Friday a plentiful market; à conſiderable 
inland trade of making and felling cloth- 
tammies and ribbands, is carried on here, 
which renders it both populous and rich; 


there are eleven chuiches, but the two chief 
are St. Micbael's and 7rinity church; it en- 


joys many immunities, being a county in- 


corporate of itſelf, and has ſeveral towns [| 


within its liberties ; is governed by a mayor, 
two ſheriffs, ten aldermen and ſub-officers ; 
keeps courts for hearing of cauſes and trial 
of felons, having a goal for offenders; 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 
74 computed, and gi meaſured nales dif- 
tant from Londen: The biſhop is called bi- 

ſtop of * and Cover?! Jo 


E. 

CO'VERLET or CO'VERLID (S.) an orna. 
mental covering thrown over all the other 
cloaths upon a bed. 

CO-VE'RSED SINE (S.) the remainder of 
the diameter of the circle after the verſed 
fine is taken out of it. 

CO'VERT (S.) a hiding-place, a thicket, or 
ſhady retreat; in Law, a covert-baron i is the 
ſtate of a woman under the power and pro- 
tection of her huſband, and femme- covert is a 
married woman ; in Fertification, covert. aba 
is a ſpace of ground even with the field on 
the ſide of a ditch, three or ſour fathoms 

broad, going quite round the half moors 
and other works towards the country. 

CO'VERTLY (Part.) privately, ſecretly, by 
ſtealth, clandeſtinely. 

CO'VERTURE (S.) any thing that hides, co. 
vers, ſaves, defends, or protects; in Law, 
it is the ſtate of a married woman, who is 
diſabled to make any bargains without the 
conſent of her huſband. 

CO VET (V.) to deſire, long aſter or wiſh 
for any thing very earneſtly. 

CO'VETABLE (A.) that is, or may be wiſhed 
for, or deſired. 

CO'VETOUS (A.) very deſirous of, or long- 
ing for; alſo avaricious, griping, hard- heart - 
ed, and unwilling to part with any thing. 
CO VETOUSNESS (S.) an earneſt, unrea- 
ſonable deſire of money, or the goods or 

lands of another. 

CO'VIN (S.) a Law term for the ſecret con- 
ſpiracy or agreement of two or more per- 
ſons to injure or defraud fome other perſon, 

COUGH (S.) the troubleſome affliction that a 


perſon goes through, ariſing from a violent 


cold, &c. that obſtructs the lungs. 
COU/LTER (S.) the knife, or cutting part of 
a plough, commonly called a plough- ſhare, 
COU*NCIL (S.) advice; alſo an aſffemhly or 
meeting of the moſt conſiderable perſons or 
officers in the nation, to concert mealures 
for the adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
The Privy Council, is a council of ſtate 
held by the king, to concert matters for the 
ſafety, honour, and weliare of the publick ; 
ſuch as negotiations or treaties with foreign 
princes, iſſuing out proclamations, and de- 


termining important controverſies z in Church | 


Alſairs, council has the ſame meaning with 
a ſynod, 


OEcumenical or General Council, is an al- 


ſembly of all the prelates in Cbriſtendom, or 
their deputies, 

National Council, is an aſſembly of all the 
prelates in a nation under their primate or 
patriarch, 

Provincial Ceuncil, is ap aſſembly of the 
prelates in a province under their metro- 
politan. . 

Corncil of Tar, either at ſea or land, is 
an aſſembly of the principal officers conve- 
ned by the admiral or general, to conſult in 
what manner they had Leſt act. 
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Common - Council, is a court or aſſembly, 


wherein are made all by-laws relating to 
the city ; of which there are two forts, the 
one conſiſting of the lord mayor and court 
of aldermen, the other of deputies choſen 
by the ſeveral wards. —In France, councils 
are very numerous; they have their Council 
of State, Council of the Finances, Council of Diſ- 
patches, Council of Direfions, Grand Council, 
and many others. ü 

COU'NCIL or CO NSE. (S.) a lawyer that 
pleads the cauſe of another at the bar of a 
court of juſtice. 

COU'NSEL (V.) to adviſe, admoniſh, or warn 
a perſon what to do, or leave undone, 


COUNSELLER or COU'NSELLOR (s.) one 


who gives advice, eſpecially in law affairs. 

COUNT (S.) the foreign name of an earl; in 
Law, the original declaration in a real ac- 
tion; in C/ock-making, a wheel which per- 
forms a revolution once in twelve hours, it 
is alſo called the locking or detent wheel, 
upon account of its having twelve notches 
into which a ſmall detent or hammer falls 
after the clock has ſtruck the number, or 
hour at which the motion hand points, to 
perform which the detent is lifted up by a 
ſmall ſtud, &c, 

COUNT (V.) to tell the number of pieces of 

money, in order to make known the ſum 

total, or value; alſo to ſee how many ſheep, 
hogs, horſes, &c. are in a field, ſtable, &c. 
alſo to reckon, caſt up, eſtimate, value, or 
eſteem. 

COU'NTEN ANCE (S.) the look, face, or vi- 
ſage ; alſo the encouragement that an under- 
taking, or a perſon receives; alſo credit, 
belief, eſtimation, or value, 


COUNTER (A.) oppoſite, or contrary to; 


but when applied to deeds; means an exact 
copy kept by the contrary party, and ſome- 
times ſigned by both parties. 

Counter-changed, in Heraldry, is when there 
is a mutual change of the colours in a field, 
by one or more lines of partition. 

Counter - cheuroned, a ſhield chevrony parted 
by one or more partition lines. 

Counter- componed, is when a bordure is 
compoſed of two ranks of panes; when it 
conſiſts of but one rank, it is called componed, 
when of more than two, cbecły. 

Counter-ermine, a black field with white 
ſpots, ES 
Counter- paled, is when the eſcutcheon is 
divided into twelve parts, per feſſe; the two 
colours being counter-changed, ſo that the 
upper is of one colour, or metal, and the 
lower of another, 

Counter-paſſant, is when two lines are in 
a coat of arms, and the one ſeems to go 
quite the contrary way from the other. 

Counter-pointed, is when two chevrons in 
one eſcutcheon meet in the points, the one 
riſing as uſual from the baſe, and the other 
inverted falling from the chief; they may alſo 
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be ſounded on the ſides of the ſhield and 


meet that way. | 
Counter. potent, a fur reſembling the tops of 


_ crutches, called patents. 


Counter -quartered, is when the eſcutcheon 
is firſt quartered, and then each quarter is 
again divided into two, ſo that there are 
eight diviſions. 

Counter - ſalient, is when two beaſts are 
born in a coat leaping from each other. 

Counter tripping, is when two heaſts are 
born in a coat in a walking poſture, the 
head of the one being next to the tail of the 
other. 

Counter- band, a bond of indemnification 
given to one who has given his bond as a 
ſecurity for another's payment of a debt, or 
the faithful diſcharge of his office or truſt ; 
it is alſo called counter- ſecurity, | 
- Counter-charge, is a reciprocal recrimina- 
tion or charge brought againſt an accuſer, 

Counter-deed, a ſecret wiiting, either be- 
fore a notary, or under a private ſeal, which 
deſtroys, invalidates, or alters a publick one. 

Counter-plea, in Law, a reply to a prayer. 

Counter ſigning, the ſigning a writing for 
another perſon in the quality of ſecretary. 

Counter-charm, a ſpell or charm contrived 
to prevent another's having effect. 

Counter-foil, or Counter ſtock, in the Ex- 
chequer, that part of a tally which is kept by 
an officer of the court. 

Counter-fugue, in Muſick, when the fugues 
go contrary to one another. 

Counter part, ſomething oppoſite to an- 
other; in Law, of an agreement between 
two parties, that copy which each perſon 
keeps, is ſaid to be the counter - part of the 
other's ; and in Myfick, the baſs and treble 
are counter or oppoſite parts. | 
Counter- point, a compoſition in Muſick, 
perfectly agreeable in all its parts. It is di- 
vided into ſimple and figurative; the ſimple 
is that uſed at the firſt introducing of muſick 
in parts, wherein the notes were all of the 
ſame time, and every note a concord; the 
fieurative is that uſed when this kind of mu- 
ſick was brought to a higher pitch, wherein 
different time was introduced, and diſcords 
brouglit in between the parts. 

Counter-teror, one of the mean or middle 
parts of muſick, an oppoſite to the tenor. 

Counter plot, a plot laid to overthrow an- 
other. - 

Counter-roll, a copy of the rolls relating to 
appeals, inqueſts, &c, 

Counter- fevallcav- tail, an out-work in form 

of a ſingle tenaille, wider at the gorge than 


_ the head. : 


Counter - approaches, in Fortification, works 


made by the beſieged when their trenches 


meet the beſiegers lines of attack. 
Counter-guard, a triangular work in form 


of a parapet, placed beyond the ditch, be- 


fore the point and faces of the baſtion. 
< Counters 


 EOUNTERMA'ND (V.) to revoke, recal, 
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Counter-march, in War, a change of the 


face and wings of a battalion, whereby the 
men who were in the front come to be in 
che tear. 

Counter-mi ne, in Sieges, a well and gallery 
drove and ſunk till it meet the enemy's mine, 
to prevent its eſſect. f 

Counter - ſca p, the ſlope or acclivity of the 

ditch, looking towards the campagne. 

Counter-wallation, a ditch made round a 
beſieged place, to prevent the gariſon from 
making allies, 

Counter -mark. a mark put upon goods that 
have been marked before ; alſo the ſeveral 
marks put upon goods belonging to ſeveral 
perſons, to ſhew that they muſt not be 
opened, but in the preſence of them all, or 
their agents. In Goldſmrhs-work, it is the 
mark punched upon the work at the hall, to 
ſhew that the metal is ſtandard; alſo an ar- 
tificial hole made by jockies in old horſes 
teeth, to make them paſs for horſes of fix 

years old. 

Counter. poi ſe, any thing weighing equal to 
another. - 

COUNTERFEIT (V.) to imitate, feign, diſ- 
ſemble, falſify, - 

COUNTERFEIT (S.) may be either apply' d 
to the perſon who imitates, forges, feigns, 
diſſembles, or falſifies, or the thing ſo done, 
as à piece of naughty, bad, falſe, or coun- 
ter feit coin, &c. 

COUNTERFO'RTS (S.) ſpurs or buttreſſes, 
ſerving as props to a wall ſubject to bulge, 
or which otherwiſe would be apt to fall. 


diſannul or forbid an order before given out, 
which is now not to be executed, 
COUNTERVMWIL (V.) to be of equal value 
to another thing ; alſo to be a ſufficient re- 
compence, or reward, &c. y 
COUNTESS (S.) the wiſe of an ear, or 
count. ] 
COU/NNTING- HOUSE (S.) an office, room, 
or place appointed to take in and ſettle the 
accompts of a merchant or company; and 
when it belongs to the crown, it is called the 
court of green-cloth, where the lord fteward, 
lord treaſurer, comptroller and other officers 
of the king's houſhold fit to take the ac- 
compts of all the expences of the houſnold. 
COU'NTRY (S.) in its full meaning, ſignifies 
a nation, kingdom, principality, &c. but or- 
dinarily means only that part or place that 
is at ſome diſtance from the city to which 
it is oppoſed, where there are but few 
Houſes and inhabitants, and they employed | 
in huſbandry, &c. | 
COU'NTRY-MAN or COU/NTRY. WO. 
MAN (S.) one that lives at a diſtance from 
cities or great towns, whoſe employment is 
farming, &c. alſo one that was born at, or 
comes from the ſame place, whether king. 
dom, or county, with another, 


COUNTY (S.) originally figaified the eftate | 


| 


COU - 
of a count, or ſo far as he had any juriſd[ec 
tion ; at preſent, it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with a ſhire, both containing a compaſs, or 
portion of the realm, into the which, all the 
land is divided for the better government 
thereof; ſo that there is no portion of land, 
but it is contained within ſome county ; there 
are 40 counties in England, and 12 in Wales, 


Counties or ſhires ate ſubdivided into rapes, 


lathes, wapentakes, and hundreds, and theſe 
into tithings, &c. In all the counties, ex. 
cept Durham, Cumberland, and W:ſtmoreland, 
officers are appointed every Michaelmas term 
under the denomination of ſheriffs, for the 
executing juſtice ; other officers of the coun. 
ties are, lord lieutenant, who commands tlie 
militia, cuſtos rotulorum, juſtices of the peace, 
bailifts, high conſtables, and coroner. There 
are four of the counties called counties pala- 
tines, viz. Lancaſter, Cheſter, Durham and Ely, 


which formerly had very great privileges, 


which are now very much abridged, 

County corporate, a title given to ſeveral 
cities or . ancient boroughs, on which the 
kings of England have beſtowed ſeveral ex- 
traordinary privileges, arnexing to them a 

articular territory or juriſdiction. 

COU'PED (A.) in Heraldry, any limb or 
member born in an eſcutcheon, which ap- 
pears to be cut off, 

COUPEE” (S.) a motion in dancing, wherein 
one leg is a little bent and ſuſpended irom 
the ground, while the other moves forward, 

COUPLE (S.) a pair, two things of like kind 
or ſort, as gloves, ſhoes, ſtockings, &c. 

Couple cloſe, in Heraldry, the fourth part 

of a chevron, | 

COU'PLE (V.) to join, unite, tie, or bind to- 

_ gether two things or perſons. 

COU'PLET (S.) in a hymn, ſong, &c, when 


an equal meaſure, or equal number of verſes 
is found in each diviſion, they are all called 


couplets. 


CO'URAGE (S.) valour, ſtoutneſs, reſolute- 
neſs, undauntedneſs, 


COURA'GEOUS (a.) undaunted, bold, Rout, 


reſolute, fearleſs, 

CO'URANT (A.) in Heraldry, all creatures 
drawn running are ſo called; in Trade, the 
uſual or common price of any thing is called 
courant price: ſo the allowed or national coin 
is called the courant or current coin of the 
kingdom, 

COURANT (S.) a daily journal, or account 
of things as they paſs; alſo a dance. 

COURIER (S.) a meſſenger that rides poſt, 
or haſtily, © eſpecially ſpoken of thoſe who 
are ſent with diſpatches to and from princes, 
ambaſſadors, or great men. 

COURSE (A.) thick, mean, rough, ordinary, 
clowyniſh, unmannerly. 

COURSE (S.) the limits of a racing ground, 

the general manner of behaviour, or leading 
one's life, the rout or way a ſhip ſails in reſpect 
to the points or compaſs; allo the road, 1 85 


cov 


er way a perſon rides or walks, upon a jour- 


ney by land. 0 
cou R SER (S.) a difputant in a ſchool, hall, 
or college; alfo a horſe, particularly tor the 
ſervice of hunting or ſwift riding. 
COU'RSES (S.) the natural purgations or 
cleanſings moſt women have from 14 to 44; 
alſo the main-ſail and fore- ſail of a ſhip. 
COURT (S.) the palace or houſe where the 
king reſides; alſo an area, or open place, 
before a ſingle houſe or palace, or before a 
number of houſes, built for retirement from 
the noiſe and hurry of publick ſtreets, fre- 
quently paved with broad ſtones, where no 
greater burdens are brought than what the 
ſtrength of one or two men can carry ; alſo 
a large hall, or publick room where Juſtice 
is adminiſtered, which goes by various 
names, according to the particular bulineis 
negotiated there, vi. | 

Court of Chancery, or Court of Equity, a 
court inſtituted to moderate the rigour of 
the common law; the lord chancellor fits 
as judge in this court, and it is left to his 
diſcretion to give ſentence, 

Court of Kjng*s-Bench, a court where the 
king himſelf is ſuppoſed to fit in perſon; in 
this court are try'd matters relating to the 
crown and the peace. 

Court of Exchequer, a court wherein are 
try'd all cauſes relating tv the revenue, 

Court of Common-Pleas, in this court were 
formerly try'd all cauſes both real and cri- 
minal. 

Court of Admiralty, a court wherein are 
try d cauſes relating to maritime affairs. 

Court of Arches, a court, to which lie ap- 
peals in eccleſiaſtical affairs, from all parts 
of the province of Canterbury. ö 

Court of Cbivalry, or Marſhals Court, a 
court which has the direction of marſhal af- 
fairs. N 

Court of Delegates, a court conſiſting of 
delegates, or commiſſioners appointed by 
the king upon an appeal made to him. It 1: 
granted in three caſes ; firſt, when a ſen- 
tence is given in an ecclefiaſtical cauſe by 
the archbiſhop or his official; ſecondly, 
when a ſentence is given in an eccleſiaſtical * 
cauſe in places exempt ;z thirdly, when ſen- 
tence is given in the court of admiralty in 
ſuits civil, or marine, by order of the civil 
law. by , i 

Court of Peculiars, a ſpiritual court, held 
in ſuch pariſhes as are not under the juriſ- 
dition of a biſhop, but only of the arch- 
hiſhop of Canterbury. | 

Court of Pye-Poxoder, a court, which for- 
merly uſed to be held at publick fairs, for 
the preventing diſturbances, and redreſſing 
grievances, < 

Court of Prerogatives, a court, where al) 
wills are proved, and adminiſtrations granted 
to the effe s of him, who at his death had 
five pounds in the dioceſe, or ten pounds out 
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$f the dioceſe where he died; this court be- 


longs to the archbiſhop of Canterbury by | 


prerogative. The archniſhop of York has a 
like court, which is called his exchequer. 

Court of Regu:ſts, was an inferior court of 
equity, wherein the parties acted by ſuppli- 
cation to the king; it is now aboliſhed. 

Court Leet, a court held by the lord of the 
manor, wherein all offences under high 
treaſon are enquired into. | 

Court Lands, ſuch lands as the lord of a 
manor keeps for the expences of his family, 
and for hoſpitality, 

Court Rell, a roll giving an account of 
the lands belonging to the lord of a manor, 
with the names of the tenants, &c. Te- 
nants holding by the copy of this roll are 
called copyholders, 

COURT (V.) to addrefs a perſon, to requeſt a 
favour of him or her, and in a particular 
manner apply'd to a man's making love to 


a woman, in order to obtain her for his 


wife, 


COURT-DA'YS (S.) ſuch whereon any court 
is open to do buſineſs. 


COU/RTEOUS (A.) kind, affable, good-hu- 


moured, civil, gentle. 

COU'RTESAN or COG RTEZ AN (S.) a wo- 
man of pleaſure, a proſtitute, whore, or 
ſtrumpet, particularly ſuch as are converſant 
with people of ſuperior rank. 

COURTESY (S.) kindneſs, favour, civility 
alſo behaviour, compliment; in Lazy, there 

is a tenure called the courreſy of England, 
whereby. a man marrying an heireſs poſ- 
ſeſſed of lands of fee ſimple, or fee tail, if 
he have a child by her, which comes alive 
into the world, altho* both ſhe and the 
child die immediately after, he ſhall hold 
the land during his life. f 

COU'RTIN (S.) in Foriification, the front of 
the wall lying between two baſtions. 

COU'RTLY (A.) airy, gay, genteel, ſpruce, 
vice, after the manner of the king's court. 


COU'RTSHIP (S.) the amorous way of ſpeak- 


ing and behaving, uſed by lovers to thei 
miſtreſſes before marriage. | 

COU'SEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, de- 
iraud, &c. " 

COU'SIN (S.) a term of relation between the 
children of brothers and ſiſters ; alſo a title 

of honour beſtowed hy kings on the grandees 
of their own, or thoſe of toreign nations. 

COU'SSINET or CU'SHION (S.) in Arcti- 
tecFure, the ſtone which covers a pedroit or 
pier, or which les between the capital of the 
impoſt and the ſweep; alſo an ornament in 
the 7onick capital, between the abacus and 
quarter round, ſerving to torm the volutes. 

COUSU! (A.) in Heraldry, a piece of another 
colour of metal, placed on the ordinary as 
if it were ſewed on. 

COUVERT (5.) in Heraldry, ſomething like 
a piece of hanging or paviliion over the top 
of an ordinary, which does not hide, but 
ſerves only as a covering to it. 
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_ CO'WRING (s.) 
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CCVY IS.) a flight or flock of fowls of the 


game, particularly partridges. 
COW (S.) wat in the Country Language is 
called a kine, that female creature that pro- 


duces much milk, both for food directly. 


and to make butter and cheeſe, and that 
alſo brings forth young called calves, which, 
as they grow up to maturity, the males are 
again called bulls, and the females corvs, 


and the fieſh of theſe, when killed for food, 
is called heef. 


COW (V.) to ſnub, ſubdue, bring under, 


check, keep in awe. 

CO'WARD (S.) a fearful, diſpirited perſon, 
one that has no reſolution, hardineſs, or 
courage ; in Heraldry, it 15 a lion born with 
his tail doubled, or turned in between his 
legs. 


- CO'WARDLINESS or CO'WARDICE (S.) 


feartulneſs, want of reſolution to go through 
trouble or difficulties, mean- ſpiritedneſs. 


CC WARDLV (Part.) like to, or aſter the 


way and manner of a coward, fearſully, 
mean-ſpiritedly, 


- CO'WBRIDGE (S.) in Glamorganſhire, South- 


Wales, is a pietty good town, where the 
Juſtices hold a quarter-ſeffions for the 
county the week after Eaſter; has a good 
market weekly on Tueſday ; is governed by 
a bailiff, annually choſen, and ſworn by the 
deputy conſtable ; ; from Lenden 136 com- 
puted, and 175 meaſured miles. 


St. COWES (S.) a noted harbour for ſhipping 


in the Iſie f W igt in Hampſhire, 
CO'W-H 
looks after, or takes care of a number of 
covvs. 
COWL (S.) a hood worn by ſome monks, of 
which there are two kinds, white and black; 
the white is worn when they are performing 


their ceremonies, the black is worn in com- 


mon. 

the quivering of young 
hawks, which A their wings in token of 
obedience to the old one. 

CO'WSLIP (S.) a pleaſant, ſmall, yellow, 
ſpring flower, that blows in the months of 
April and May, 

COX or COCCY GIS OS (S.) in Anatomy, 
a bone joined to the lower part of the os 
ſacrum, conſiſting of four little bones, and 
two cartilages: The ufe of this bone is to 
ſuſtain the inteſtinum rectum; alſo the hip- 
bone. 

Coxa Muſculus, a pair of muſcles arifing 
fieſhy from the os iſchium between the muſ- 
culi marſupialis & pyriformis, and deſcending 
obliquely terminate on each fide the os coccy- 
is, and adjoining part ot the os ſacrum, ſerving 
to draw the os coccygis upwards and inwards. 

CO'XCOMB (S.) that red tuft of fleſh that 
grows upon the head of a cock; alſo a nick 
5 for a prating, ignorant, conceited fel- 
OW. d 

COX-CO'MICAL (A.) conceited, ſilly, ſool- 
iſn, impertinent. 


HERD (8. ) the perſon or ſervant that 


* 


CH 

COY (A.) one that pretends a great deal of mo · 
deſty and ſhineſs ; allo nice, curious, dainty, 
or difficult, 

CO/ZEN (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, bubble, 
or deceive. 

CO'ZENAGE (S.) the act of deceiving, cheat. 
ing, bubbling, or impoſing on a perſon, 

CRAB (S.) a fea hell. fiſh, both large and 
ſmall ; alſo a wild or four apple; an en- 
gine with claws to heave ſhips off or on the 
ſtocks, to launch or repair them; alſo a per. 
ſon of an ill. natured d. ſpoſit ion. 

CRA'EBED (A.) ſour, rough, or unpleaſant, 
like wild or unripe fruit; alſo croſs, peeviſh, 
or ſurly of temper ; alſo hard, difficult, and 
knotty, hke very abſtruſe problems. 

CRACK (S.) a noiſe occaſioned by the ſudden 
burſting or ſplitting of a ching; alſo a cant 
name for a whore, 

CRACK (V.) to make a noiſe like the violent 
ſplitting or burning of ſome ſorts of wood; 
alſo to boaſt, brag, or value one's ſelf upon 
ſome real or imaginaryperfection or poſſeſſion, 

CRACE-BRAINED (A.) one that is diſor- 
dered in his ſenſes, or acts without thought 
or conſideration of what muſt follow from 
ſuch doing. 

CRA'CKER (S.) a ſmall fire-work made for 
ſport, that makes a noife, or cracks often. 
CRA/CKNELS (S.) hard cakes to eat for plea- 
ſure, rather than hunger, that make a noiſe 

or crackling in their chewing. 

CRA'DLE (S.) a common inſtrument to put 
young infants in to ſleep, or to rock them 
to keep them quiet ; alſo that part of the 
ſtock of a croſs-how where the bullet is put, 
In Surgery, it is the caſe in which a broken 
leg is laid or put after it is ſet and dreſſed; 
and among the Sbipꝛvrights, it is the eden 
frame in which a ſhip is either built or re- 
paired, for the convenience of launching her 
with eaſe and ſafety. 

CRAFT (S.) a trade; alſo the utenſils uſed in 
fiſhing ; alſo ſmall ſhips, hoys, or lighters ; 
alſo ſubtility, cunning, ſlyneſs, a trick, de- 
vice, or wile. 

CRA'FTY (A,) fly, cunning, watchful, one 
that watches for advantages, and diſguiſes 
his intentions by ſilence, or double meaning 
expreſſions. 

CRAG (S.) the top or nape of the neck ; alſo 
the ſummit or apex of a rock. 

CRA/GGED or CRA'GGY (A.) rough, un- 
even, broken, ſteep and difficult to go up. 
CRAM (V.) to ſqueeze or thurſt cloſe toge- 

ther; alſo to over- feed. 

CRA'MBO (S.) a ſportive playing with words 
in rhimes. 

CRAMP (V.) to confine a perſon in place or 
time, to do ſomething that is thereby made 
difficult to perform. 

CRAMP (S.) a very troubleſome diſeaſe, that 

renders theſe parts of the body affected very 
Painful, and uſeleſs for a time, by violentiy 
diſtorting and contracting the nei ves, on 

ts al. 


—_— „ + 


CRANK (A.) 


TAS 

alſo the name of a fiſh, of ſo cold a nature, 
that it is reported to benumb the hands of 
thoſe that touch it, ſometimes cailed a tor- 
pedo; alſo the name of an iron faſtening 
uſed in Maſonry, to keep large ſtones from 
flying out of their place ; alſo irons nailed to 
the carriage of a printer's preſs, to run it in 
and out as occaſion requires, 

CRAMPONNEE/ (A.) in Heraldry, a croſs 
cramponee, is that which has at each end a 


- cramp or ſquare piece coming from it. 


CRA'MPODNS (S.) pieces of iron hooked 
at the end, for the pulling up of timber, 
ſtones, xc. 

CRA MP. RINGS (S.) certain rings worn by 
ſome people to prevent the diſeaſe called the 
cramp, generally made of thick iron wire; 
alſo ſhackles or fetters put on felons, &c. 

CRAMP WORDS (S.) hard, difficult, unu- 
ſual or uncommon words; alſo in the Cant- 
ing Dialect the ſentence of death paſſed by 
the judge upon a criminal. 

CRA'NAGE (S.) a liberty to uſe a crane at 
a wharf for the drawing of goods out of a 
conſideration for the ſaid grant. 

CRA'NBORN (S.) in Dorſetſpire, is well wa- 
tered, and pleaſantly ſeated, having a chace 

near it, many miles in length; it has a ſmall 
market weekly on Wedneſday ; 76 compu- 
ted, and 85 meaſured miles diſtant from 
London, ? 

CRA/NBROOK (S.) a large town, well paved, 
in Kent, that has a conſiderable market week- 
ly on Saturday; was formerly much noted 
for a great number of clothiers, but that 
trade is now almoſt loſt; it is diſtant from 
London 44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 

CRANE (S.) a bird that has a very long neck, 
bill and legs ; alſo a machine uſed for the 
lifting goods out of and into a ſhip, or put- 
ting them into ware- houſes that are above 
the level of the ground ; alſo a name for a 
Fee to draw off wine, &c. without the 

ees. h 

CRA'NE-LINES (S.) in a Ship, are lines go- 
ing from the upper end of the ſpritſail top- 
maſt to the middle of the fore-ſtays. 

CRA'NIUM (S.) an aſſemblage of bones ſerv- 
ing as a cover to the brain and cerebellum, 
uſually called the ſcull. 

healthy, merry, briſk, lively, 

pert, jolly; alſo poſitive, or ſure. 

CRANK (S.) in engines for raiſing water, is a 
kind of elbow, but in a ſquare form, project- 
ing from an axis or ſpindle, and ſerving by 
its rotation to raiſe and fall the piſtons. 

CRA/NNY (S.) a ſmall lit, hole, or opening 
in a wall, wainſcoting, floor, &c. 

CRAP (S.) a cant name for money. 

CRAPE (S.) a light kind%of ſtuff like gauze, 
made of raw filk gumm'd and twiſted on 
the mill, worn by women for mourning. - 


CRASH (S.) a ſudden noiſe, the ſame with | 


Cr ach, 


ibip ; it alſo ſignifies the money paid as a 


CRE | 

CRA'SIS (S.) a figure in Grammar that joint 
two ſyllables in one, called alſo fynerefis ; 
alſo a due temperament or conſtitution of 
the blood, h 

CRA'/SSITUDE (S.) thickneſs or the third 
dimenſion of body. 

CRA'TER (S.) a cup, bowl, or goblet ; alſo 
a conſtellation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting, according to Prolemy's catalogue, 
of 7 ſtars, Tycho's 8, and the Britannick 113 

alſo a line to which hawks are faſtened when 
reclaimed, 

CRAVA'T (S.) a kind of neck-cloth with two 
ends hanging down before, ſomewhat longer 
than the bands were formerly, and plaited 
cloſe together. 

CRAVE (V.) to deſire, wiſh, or long for 

. earneſtly ; to beg, pray, or beſeech. 


4 CRA'VEN (S.) a coward; alſo an ancient 


manner of deciding right by combat. 

CRAVING (A.) defircus, covetous, longing 

for or greedy of any thing. 

CRAW (S.) the crop or repoſitory for the food 
in a bird, which performs the ſame office as 
the ſtomach doth in other creatures. 

CRAWL (V.) te creep, or move flowly, par- 
ticularly ſpoke of ſnails, worms, &c. that 

do not go upon legs. | | 

CRAY'ON (S.) a ſubRtance made up of diffe- 
rent colours to draw pictures with upon paper. 

CRA'ZY (A.) weak, infirm, fickly, almoſt 
worn out; alſo inclined to, or affected with 
madneſs. 


CREAM (S.) the thick buttery ſubſtance that 


riſes or ſvvims upon milk; alſo the choiceſt, 
beſt, or moſt curious part of a thing, book, 
matter, &c. | 
Cream of Tartar, a preparation of tartar, 
made by boiling it in water till it is diffolved, 
and paſſing the diſſolution through a ſtraining 
bag; half the liquor being evaporated, the 
remainder is ſet to cool, which ſhoots into 
cryſtals, part ſwimming at top like a cream, 

CREASE (S.) the mark of a plait or fold in a 
garment, leaf of a book, &c. 

CREASE (V.) to make a mark or wrinkle in 
paper, filk, &c. by plaiting, &c. 

CREA! TE (V.) to cauſe, or bring into being 
from nothing; alſo to excite or ſtir up diffe- 
rences among friends. 

CREATION (S.) the producing or making 
ſomething out of nothing, which ſtrictly and 
properly is the effect of God's power only, 
all other formations and productions being 
properly transformations or change of ſhape 


only. 

CREATOR (S.) he that has the power of 
creation, which properly belongs to God 
only. | 

CREATURE (S.) ſomething made or brought 
into being by another, alſo a perſon ſo at- 
tached to the intereſt and commands of an- 
other, that he is to do whatever is pleaſing 
to, or promoting of the deſigns, inclination, 
or will of that other perſon, : 
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CRE'DIBLE (A.) that is probable, likely, or 


CRE/DIT (S.) publick faith, or the confidence 


CRE DITON er CRE!/DEN-TOWN (s.) in 


CRE DTTOR (s.) one who gives credit to, or 


CREEK (V.) to ſqueek, or make a noiſe like 


. 

CRE DENCE (S.) belief, truſt, confidence, or 
aſſurance. 

CREDE'NTIALS (S.) letters of recommenda- 
tion and power, eſpecially ſuch as are given 
to ambaſſadors, or any publick miniſters, 
by the prince or ſtate that ſends them. 

CREDIBILITY or CRE'DIBLENESS (S.) 
probability, likelihood, the aſſurance of truth 
that is in any relation or evidence. 


worthy of being believed; a perſon or ſtory 
that deſerves credit. 


that one man puts in another; the reputa- 
tion, honour, or eſteem that a perſon or 
thing meets with, or deſerves. 
CRE'DITABLE (A.) honourable, worthy, fit 
to be done. 


Devonſhire, a ſmall town, fituate on the ri- 
ver Creden, between two hills ; it has a mar- 
ket weekly, and is diſtant from London 147 
computed, and 183 meaſured miles; was 
formerly a biſhop's ſee, which is now re- 
moved to Exeter, 


puts confidence in another, and generally is 
applied to that perſon in trade who truſts 
another with money or goods. 

CREDU'LITY (S.) an eaſineſs of temper, that 
is ready to believe what another relates to be 
true, without examining into the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary to inform one of the 
reality of the matter. 

CRE'DULOUS (A.) a perſon of an eaſy diſpo- 
ſition, good-natured, and ready to believe 
the fallacious pretences of deſigning men, 

- without ſuſpecting, or thoroughly examining 
into them. | 

CREED (S.) a ſammary of the principal arti- 
cles of the Chriſtian faith; of which there 
are three allowed. by the canons of the 
church, viz. that called the Apoſiles creed, 
which tho* it bears their name, is generally 
believed to be compoſed a great while after 
their time; the Athanaſian creed, or that of 
St. Athanaſius 5 and the Nicene creed, which 
was compoſed at the council of Nice, held 
in the year 325. VVV 

CREEK or CRICK (S.) a ſmall bay, or little 
harbour; alſo a narrow neck or gut that 
runs up into the country from the harbour, 
©. where goods, &c, may be landed; alſo a 

diſeaſe that affects the muſcles of the neck, 
and renders them fo ſtiff, that it cannot be 
readily moved or turned about. 


a door, whoſe hinges want oiling. 
CREE'KLADE or CRVCKLADE (S.) in 


Wiltſhire, a borough-town, that ſends two | 


members to parliament ; it has a ſmall mar- 
© ket weekly on Saturday, and a good free- 
ſchool handſomely endowed ; 65 computed, 
and 81 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 


CRI 

as dogs and other creatures often do; alſo to 
come filently, ſoftly, or unawares upon per. 
ſons to diſcover what they are doing, or to 
hear what they are ſpeaking, as thoſe do 
that go without ſhoes, &c. 

CREE'PER (S.) any thing that crawls or 
creeps ; allo the plant nightſhade, and ſeve. 
ral others that gardeners plant to ſhade peo- 
ple's windows in the ſummer-time, 
CREMAYISTERS or SUSPENSO'RES (S.) two 
muſcles which keep the teſticles drawn up 
in the act of coition. | 
CRENA'TED LEAVES (S.) in Botany, ſuch 


leaves as are jagged, or have notches round 
the edges. 


| CRENE'LLE (A.) in Heraldry, an honourable 


ordinary that is indented like the battlements 

of a houſe. 

CREPITA'TION (S.) a noiſe made by the 

breaking, cracking, or rattling of any thing. 

as the burning of thorns, the parching of 
peaſe, &c. HTS 

CRE/PUSCLE (S.) ſee Twilight. 

CRESCENT (S.) a diſtinguiſhing mark in 

Heraldry, whereby the ſecond brother, or 

family deſcending from him is diſtinguiſhed, 

VIZ. a half moon with the horns turned in- 

wards, In Farriery, when that point of a 

horſe's coffin- bone which is moſt advanced, 

falls down and preſſes the ſole outwards, he 
is ſaid to have creſcents ; in common, the word 
means increaſing, 

CREST (S.) in Armoury, the uppermoſt part 

of the armour which defends the head, riſing 

over the reſt like a cock's comb; in Heral- 
dry, the uppermoſt part of an arms, lying 
over the caſk or helmet; in Carving, a piece 

of ſculpture to adorn the top, or head of a 

thing. 

CRE'STFALLEN (A.) ſpoken of a horſe when 
the upper part of his neck on which the 
main grows, does not ſtand upright, but in- 
clines to either fide; alſo fear, diſpirited- 
neſs, &e. | 

CRE/VICE (S.) a ſmall flit, chink, or hole in 
a wall, floor, &c. 

CREW (S.) a company or number of men in 
one place, generally apply'd to the men that 
go in one ſhip ; when applied to the land, it 
commonly has a difdainful meaning, ſpeak- 
ing of the perſons as if they were thieves, 
whores, &c. : 

CRE WEL (S.) a fine fort of worſted, com- 
monly made from the thrums or ends of the 
ſtuff of weavers canes, uſed to mark or do 
curious needle. works with. 

CRE'WET (S.) a ſmall glaſs veſſel, commonly 
uſed to put oil or vinegar in. 

CRIB (S.) a manager for cattle ; alſo the name 
of a parcel of cards put out of thoſe dealt 
to the player:, at their own choiee, in a 

ame called cr:iblage, | 

CRIB (V.) tos with-hold, keep back, pinch, 

or thieve a part out of money given to lay 


CREEP (V.) to crawl flowly upon all-fours, | 


out for neceſſaries. 
| 1 CRICK 


ent 


CRICK (S.) a pain in the neck, 3 | 


by cold, which ſtiffens and ſwells the part fo 
much, that it cannot be moved without 
reat pain, or uneaſineſs. 

CRICKET (S.) the name of an inſe& that 
makes a chirping noiſe like a bird, frequent 
about bakers ovens; alſo a ſmall, low, 
wooden ſtool for children to fit on; alſo the 
name of an exerciſe or game with "bats and 
balls. 

CRICKHO'WEL (S.) in Brecknorkfhire, S. V. 
a pretty town, ſeated on the V, over which 
it hath a bridge; 3 but the market is very 
mean; from Londen 119 computed, and 148 
meaſured miles. - 

CRICOUDES (S.) a cartilage encompaſſing 
the larynx, or top of the wind pipe. 

CRYVER (S.) an officer in courts of juſtice that 
makes proclamation of the buſineſs then and 
there to be done, calls the witneſſes, &c. 
alſo a parifh- officer that goes up and down. 
the ſtreets to make proclaination of things 

CRIME (S.) an offence, tranſgreſſion, or fin 

againſt, or breach of a known law. 

CRUMINAL (S.) an offender, tranſgreſſor, 
or breaker of a law or command. 

CRUMINAL (A.) finful, offenſive, or tend- 
ing to the breach of ſome law, 

CRIMP (S.) an agent or factor for thofe mer- 
chants that trade in coals, or are concerned 
in ſhipping for that trade. 

CRIM'SON (S.) a curious deep red colour, 

CRINGE (V.) to make low bows and ſcrapes, 
to ſtoop or ſubmit to, or NPY with the 
humours of another. 

CRUNKLE (V.) to plait, or fold; to run in 
and out like the courſe of a river. | 

CRUPPLE (V.) to lame, hurt, or diſable a 
perſon in his body; alſo to hinder or diſable 
a perſon from doing any thing by any means 
whatever, 


CRIPPLE (S.) a lame or difabled perſon, 


whether bodily or otherwiſe. 

CRI'SIS (S.) the point of time that the ſeve- 
ral advantages and diſadvantages of any 

| thing are brought to a compariſon and con- 
fideration, in order te give judgment upon it. 

CRISP (A.) any thing that is in a ſtate of be- 
ing eaſily pulverized or crumbled, any thing 

athat is dried or ſhriveled up by heat. 

CRI'STA GALLI (S,) an eminence in the 
middle of the os ethmoides, advancing with- 
in the cranium, and to which is faſtened that 
part of the dura mater which divides the 
brain, called falx, Criffa is alſo a term in 
Surgery, for an excreſcence ariſing about the 
fundament, reſembling a cock's comb, 

CRITE'RION (S.) the teſt or proof of the 
3 or falſnood, goodneſs or badneſs of a 
thing, 

CRYTICAL (A.) curious, nice, very inquiſi- 
tive and exact in examining into a thing; 
ſometimes it is applied to time, as the very 
juncture when a thing was done, or is pro- 


END 
per ts be done in; alſo the time when 3 
diſcaſe gives proper ſymptoms for a phyfician 
to make a judgment of the conſequence of a 
diſtemper that a perſon is afflicted with. 

CRITICISM (S.) a very uſeſul and excellent 

att when properly applied, and ſkilſully uſed, 
being that which by comparing a perſon's ac- 
tions or writings by the' laws and rules of 
equity and truth, the errors that ariſe in ei- 
ther are diſcovered, or a way ſhewn how 
they may be amended. 

CRITICIZE (v.) to examine nicely, curiour- 
ly, and judiciouſly into any thing, in order 
to do juſtice to all concerned. They who 
do not thus, or are partial, by exhibiting the 
faults, and omitting the beauties of a per- 
formance, may more juſtiy be ſaid to cavil 
than to criticive. 

CRI'TICK (S.) a learned and ſkilful perſon in 
any art or ſcience, one who takes a great 
deal of pains to ſet the defects and beauties 
of an action, or writing in their true light. 

CROAK or CROKE (V.) to make an ugly, 
hoarſe noiſe, like a raven, toad, &c, 

CRO'CHES (S.) little buds upon the top of 2 
deer's horn, 

CROCK. (S.) a coarſe earthen pan; alſo the 
carcaſe of a ſmall ſheep. 

CROCE (V.) to ſmut, daub, or black a thing 
with ſoot, 

CRO'CODILE (S.) a voracious, amplubious 
creature that infeſts the river Nie; it is 
ſhaped like a lizard, but is much larger; 3 
there are ſome that are near thirty feet in 
length; alſo a term in Rbeterick, for an ex- 
preſſion that has a double meaning. 

CRO'CUS (S.) a term for ſaffron ; alſo 4 name 
given to ſeveral chymical preparations, from 
their reſemblance to ſaffron in colour; ſuch as, 

Crecus Martis Aperient, which is a prepa- 
ration made by expoſing iron plates to the 
air to contract a ruſt, 

Crocus Martis Aftringens, which is made 
by waſhing iron ſeveral times in ſtrong vine- 
gar, and then e it for five or ſix 
hours. 

Crocus Metaltorum, a kind of impure, opake 
glaſs of antimony, made by firing equal parts 
of powder of antimony and ſaltpetre well 
mixed, in an iron mortar, and covered with 
a tile, 

CROFT (s.) a ſmall cloſe or field near a dwel= 
ling-houſe, 

CROISA/DE, CRUSA/DE or CRUSA'DO (s.) 
an expedition againſt the 7s, undertaken 
by the Chriſtians for the recovery of Paleſ= 
tine, uſually called the Holy Land; it is called 
croiſade, becauſe the parties concerned wers 
diſtinguiſned by a croſs fixed to their gar 
ments, as a badge. 

CROVSES (S.) thoſe who had been, or were 
going a pilgrimage to the Hely Land; alſo 
thoſe concerned in the attempts for the reco- 
very of the Holy Land. 

CROISANTEE! (A.) in Heraldry, 2 croſs 

N 2 ckreſcented/ 
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creſcented, or having a creſcent or half moon | 
fixed on each end. 

CRO MER (S.) in Norfolk, upon the ſea- ſnore; 
twas formerly a much larger town than 
it is now, containing two pariſh- churches, 
ene of which, with many of the houſes, 
was ſwallowed up by an inundation of the 
ſea ; it is yet a pretty large town, and well 
frequented by fiſhermen, eſpecially for lob- + 
ſters, which are caught here in great abun- 
dance; it is diſtant from London 102 com- 
puted, and 327 meaſured miles. 

CRO N (S.) a familiar or intimate friend or 
acquaintance, 

CROOK (S.) a ſhepherd's ſtaff, ; 

CROOK (V.) to bend or make uneven, like 
the twining courſe of a river. 

CROO'KHORN or CRE'WKERN (S.) in 
Semer ſetſhire, is a town three ſurlongs long, 
on the river Parret, near the confines of Dor- 
ſetſhire ; hath a conſiderable market weekly 
on Saturday for corn, ſheep, and other ne- 
ceſſaries; is diſtant from. London 114 com- 
puted, and 133 meaſured miles. | 

CROPS.) the gathering or collection of corn, 
hay, &c. that any piece of ground affords; 
alſo the craw of a bird, 

CROP (V.) to break or cut ſhort ; to clip or 
curtail a thing, as corn, flower, hair, &c. 
CROSE'TTE (S.) in Arcbitecture, the returns 
in the corners of chambranels, door-caſes, or 
window. frames, called alſo ears, elbows, 
ancones, prothyrides. 

Croſette of Lutbern, the plaiſter or cover- 
ing near a luthern. 

CRO SIER (S.) a biſhop's ſtaff in the form of 
a ſhepherd's crook, hieroglyphically admo- 
niſning them, and declaring to others, they 
are and ought to be true ſpiritual ſhepherds, 

CR.O'SIERS (S.) a religious order, ſo called, 


becauſe they carry a ſtaff with a croſs at the; 


end; alſo in Aſtronomy, four ftars that are 
near the ſouthern pole, in the ſhape of a 
croſs, by which the ſouth pole is, or may be 
eafily known to all perſons in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere. ; 
CRO'SLET (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſmall croſs 
made at the extremity of a great one. 


CROSS (S.) a machine compoſed of two pieces 


interſecting each other. In Botany, the ar- 
rangement of the petala of ſeveral flowers, 
which are to have no more nor leſs than four 
- petala, and their calix to conſiſt of four 
pieces; the piſtil generally becomes the fruit. 
In Heraldry, an ordinary confiſting of double 
lines meeting, but not paſſing thro' one an- 
other, and forming four right angles near the 
feſs point of the eſcutcheon. Alſo, an in- 
 Nrument uſed in Surveying, being a braſs cir- 
- cle divided into ſour equal parts, by lines in- 
terſeQing each other in the center, at the ex- 
tremities of either ef which is fixed a fight, 
with holes below each ſlit, for the diſcovery 
ol diſtant objects. 
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CROTCH (S.) the forked part of a tree, c. 
CRO'TCHET (S.) the name of a muſical 
note, whoſe time is half a minim; alſo a 
fancy, whimfey, or chimera; in Printin 
two marks made thus [] or thus () en. 
clofing a parentheſis ; alſo certain ſtrokes 
hooked at each end, ſerving to link or bind 
ſeveral articles together. 

CROUCH (V.) to bow, or pay ſubmiſſion in 

a very humble manner, to beg, pray, &c. - 

9 (S.) the buttocks or hinder part of a 

orſe. 

CROUPA DE (S.) in the Menage, a leap 
higher than the curvette, wherein the fore 

and hinder legs of a horſe keep an equal 

height, being truſs'd under his belly, and not 
ſo much as ſhewing his ſhoes. | 

CROU'PER (S.) that part of a horſe's ſurni- 

ture that goes under his tail to keep the ſad- 

dle ſteady. 

CROW (S.) the name of a large ravenous 
bird; alſo an iron inſtrument uſed as a lever 
to move things of great weight and bulk, as 
blocks of marble, &c. In Fowling, 2 large 
net to catch wild fowl is called a crow net; 
alſo ſurgeons uſe an inſtrument for extracting 

_ bullets, broken bones, &c. called a crows 
bill ; in a Ship, thoſe ropes that are divided 
into many parts by the dead- man's eye, are 
called crozw's feet; as are thoſe croſs irons 
that are uſed in the military art, which be- 
ing thrown any way have always one ſpike 
upwards to lame the horſes, &c. when an 
army is routed, &c, 

CROW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cock; alſo 
to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or tyrannize over a 

perſon. ; 

CROWD (S.) a great throng or multitude of 
people very cloſe together ; alſo a fiddle. 
CRO'WLAND or CRO'YLAND (S.) in Lin- 
_ colnſhire, formerly noted for a great abbey or 
monaſtery of Benedi#ine monks, and now 
particularly for its extraordinary fituation, be- 
ing ſo encompaſſed with fens, bogs and 
pools, that it is inacceſſible on the ſouth and 

, welt ſides; it conſiſts of three ſtreets ſepa- 
rated from each other by water-courſcs, 
planted with willows, built on piles driven 
into the bottom of the great pool, and joined 
by a triangular bridge curiouſly contrived and 
built: And tho' the town is pretty well in- 
habited, yet the market, which is weekly 
on Saturday, is but a poor one; their greateſt 
gain is from fiſh and wild ducks, which in 
the month of Auguſt, are ſo very numerous, 
that they drive 30ooo into a net at a time; 
there are a great many pools in and near the 
town for the liberty of fiſhing, in which 
they pay the crown 300 J. per annum: No 
corn grows within five miles of the town, 
upon account of its being in the midſt of the 
fens ; diſtant from London 71 computed, and 
88 meaſured miles. | a 

CROWN (V.) to finiſh, compleat, or ſet the 
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 CROSS-GRAI'NED (A.) peeviſh, humour- 


; ſome; difficult, hard to pleaſe, &c. 


& 


laſt hand to a thing, : 
9 CROWN 
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CROWN (S.) an ornament worn on the head 
by ſovereigns, as a mark of their dignity z it 

was at firſt only a fillet tied round the head, 
but was afterwards made of all ſorts of leaves 
and flowers, and other rich ſtuffs, and ſome- 
times adorned with jewels of great value; 
the high prieſt, among the Jews, wore a 
crown, Which girt about his mitre, or the 
lower part of his bonnet, and was tied be- 
hind his head ;. on the fore-part was a plate 


of gold, upon which was engraven Holineſs ts | 


the Lord, Among the Romans, new-married 

people wore crowns upon the wedding- day; 
they were hkewiſe worn at feaſts, and were 
compoſed of herbs that had the quality of 

refreſhing and ſtrengthening the brain. 

The Military, Crown, among the Romans, 
was given to him who had ſignalized him- 
ſelf in fome martial exploit. 

The Oval Crown, was beſtowed upon a ge- 
neral who had been victorious over ſlaves. 

The Nawal or Roſtral Crown was preſented 
to him who firſt boarded an enemy's ſhip. 

The Obſid onal Crazon was given to him 
who raiſed a ſiege. 

. The Mural Crown was given to him who 
' firſt ſcaled the walls of a beſieged place, and 
there ſixed a ſtandard. . 
The Triumpbal Crown was given to a ge- 
neral who gained a battle, or conquered a 
province, 


The Caſtrenſis was a crown given him who. 


firſt entered an enemy's camp. 

The Civic Crown was given him who ſaved 
the life of a citizen. a 

The Laurel Crown, given by the Greels to 
the victorious Athletæ, or thoſe who con- 
tended in the Olympick games. 

Crown of Thorns,a crown put upon the head 
of our Saviour by Pontius Pilate, by way of de- 
riſion for his ſtiling himſelf king of the Zeros, 

Radiated Crowns, crowns with 12 points, 
worn by the ancient emperors, 

Pearled or Flawered Crowns, thoſe of 
pearls, or leaves of ſmallage, parſley, &c. 
ſuch were anciently almoſt all crezons, even 

thoſe of ſovereign princes, tho' not uſed in 
their armories till of late. 
Crown, in Commerce, a name given to both 
foreign and domeſtick money, of or near 
the value of five ſhillings ſterling. © 

| Crown, in Arcbitecture and Aſtronomy, See 
Corona. - 
Crown or Cronet, in Heraldry, is placed 
in the mantling of an armory, to ſhew the 
dignity of the perſon who bears it. 

Crown-Office, an office ſo called, becauſe 
the. crown is. more immediately concerned 
in the tranſaQions there: The clerk of this 
office is chief manager in caſes of error, 
trials of peers, indictments in the crown, 
informations, vegogniz ances, writing ofplead- 
ings, declarations, and other proceedings 
upon record. 7 


Crown-Glaſe, the fineſt ſort of glaſs for | 


windows, 
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Crown-Wheel of a Watch, that part next 
the balance, which by its motion drives it. 
Crown-Peft, in Archi>:#ure, a poſt which 
Nands between two principal rafters. 
CRO/WNING (S.) in Archite#ure, that which 
finiſhes a decoration z in common Speech, it is 
the compleating, finiſhing or ſetting the laſt 
hand to a thing ; alſo performing the great 
ceremony to a king, of owning and accept- 
ing him as ſuch, by the publick performance 
thereof. a 
CRO Y“ DON (S.) in Surrey, a large handſome 
town, upon the edge of Banſted Downs, from 
which, to the river Thames, the county be- 
ing all paſture grounds, is incloſed the ma- 
nor belonging to the ſee of Canterbury; the 
archbiſhops have a palace here, which. is now 
little uſed; the hoſpital for a warden and 28 
men and women, and the free-ſchool and 
church, are large handſome buildings; the 
market is weekly on Saturdays; abundance 
of corn, and particularly oats and oatmeal 
are brought up here for London ; there are 
two fairs annually, wiz. June 24, and Sept. 
21, to the latter great numbers of the lower 
claſs of people go from London, from which 
it is 10 miles diſtant. 


CRUCIBLE (S.) a melting- pot uſed by ſilver- 


ſmiths, chymiſts, &c. to melt down metals, 
ores, &c. in, ſo tempered, that no fire is 
too ſtrong for it. | 
CRU/CIFIX (S.) a repreſentation of Chriſt 
upon the croſs ; ſometimes painted upon a 
flat, but more generally carved out of ſome 
ſolid matter, uſually worn in the pockets or 
about the necks of devotees in the Popiſh 
religion. 
CRUCIFI'XION (s.) the nailing or ſaſtening 
to a croſs by way of puniſhment, | 
CRU'CIFY (V.) to puniſh, mortify, or ſub- 
due; but more particularly to put to death 
by nailing to a croſs as a puniſhment. 
CRUDE (A.) raw, undigeſted, irregular, un- 
refined, 1 
CRU DIT (S.) rawneſs; allo the ſtate of a 
diſeaſe, wherein the morbifick matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſeaſe, 
CRU'EL (A.) without tenderneſs or compa. 
fion, hard-hearted, fierce and brutiſh ; alſo 
painful, grievous, hard to be born. 


CRUELTY or CRU'ELNESS (S.) torment- 


ing, hard-heartedneſs, unkind or unnatural 
uſage, fierceneſs, bloody-mindedneſs. 

CRUISE (V.) to fail backward and forward 
upon the feas and coaſt of any country, in 
order to protect the ſhipping of one, and to 
take thoſe of another prince or ſtate. 

CRUVSER (S.) a ſhip that guards the coaſts, 
in order to keep away pirates, &c. alſo to 
make prizes of the ſhips belonging to ſome 
particular prince ; and in general, any one 
that is upon the watch to rob another, 

CRUMB (S.) a ſmall piece, or little part of 
any thing; alſo the ſoft or inſide part of a 
loaf of bread, 
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CRUMBLE or CRUMB (V.) to break into 
ſmall parts by rubbing between the hands, 


&c. 5 54 
CRU'MMY (A.) full of crumb; alſo fat, 
rich, plump, or fleſhy. _ 4 
CRUMP ( A.) deformed, crooked, diſtorted, 
dut of regular ſhape and proportion. 
CRU/MPLE (V.) to tumble, diſorder, ruffle, 

or make irregular marks or creaſes in a gar- 

ment, &c. : 
CRU OR (S.) the thick, globulous part of the 
blood, when ſeparated from the ſerum, 
CRU/PPER (S.) the buttock or rump of a 
* horſe ; alſo the leathern girdle that goes under 

his tail, to hold the ſaddle faſt on his back. 
CRU'RAL VEIN and ARTERY (S.) in Ana- 
tomy, the large artery and vein of the thigh. 
SRU REUS (S.) in Anatomy, a muſcle faſtened 

to the thigh- bone, ſerving to extend the leg. 
CRUSE or CRU/ET (S.) a glaſs phial or veſſel 
to hold and mix oil and vinegar, &c. 


or put out of its form by extraordinary preſ- 
fing ; alſo to ruin, hinder, diſable, or diſap- 
point a perſ6n by oppreſſion or otherwiſe. 

CRUST {S.) the external and hard part of a 

body, particularly of bread, or any baked 
matter made of flour. | 

CRUSTA'CEOUS (A.) ſhelly, or covered with 

* a hard cruſt or coat called a ſhell, particu- 
larly ſpoken of fiſhes, ſuch as the crab, lob- 
ſter, oyſter, cockle, &c. 85 

CRU'STA VILLOSA (S.) the fourth tunick, 

or coat of the ſtomach. 

CRVU'STINESS (S.) pettiſnneſs, croſſnefs, &c. 
alſo the condition of a loaf of bread, the out- 
ſide oſ which is covered all over with cruſt. 

. CRUITCHES (S.) inſtruments made uſe of by 
lame perſons to aſſiſt and enable them to 
Walk, work, & c. and Metaphorically, any 
aſſiſtance of any kind whatever. 

CRY (v.) to ſhout or bawl out, to make any 


pain, ſorrow, grief, &c, to weep, or expreſs 

the real or pretended ſorrow of a perſon by 

tears; allo to publiſh, declare, or proclaim 

any thing in the publick ſtreets, &c. 

CRY'PTA (S.) a ſubterraneous place; alſo a 

© vault under a church, wherein the dead are 
interred. 

CRYPTO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of expreſſing 
our ſentiments ſecretly, by writing in cy. 
phers, figures, uncommon characters, &c. 

CRY ÞTO'/LOGY (S.) the art of private talk- 

ing. whether it be by langunge, motions, &c, 

CRYSTAL (S.) a mineral ſtone reſembling a 

diamond, but inferior to it both in hardneſs 

and luſtre; it is found in the tops of high, 
rough, craggy mountains, whence, it is very 
probable, it had its name rock cryſtal; there 
is alſo a factitious ſort made at glaſs-houſes, 
which is in reality nothing but a very fine 
fort of glaſs. 

and Cryſtal, a tranſparent foſſile brought 
from Iſland, ſoft as talc, clear as rock cry- 


CRUSH (V.) to ſqueeze violently ; to break 


kind of mournful noiſe upon account of 


ſal, and without colour, famous for its un- 
uſual refractions; it takes a red heat with. 
out loſing its tranſparency, and calcines 

without fuſion ; ſteeped in water it loſes its 
natural poliſh, and rubbed on cloth is elec. 
trical. In Chymiſtry, that part of a lixivium 
or lye made of any metal or mineral, which 
remains congealed after part of the moiſture 
is evaporated, of which there are many ſorts 
uſed for various purpoſes, as cryſtal of cop. 
per is made by diſſolving copper in ſpirit of 
nitre evaporated and cryftallized, to gain the 
ſalts for cauſticks, &c. | 

CRY'STALLINE HUMOUR (S.) a thick hu. 
mour in the middle of the eye, ſhaped like 
a convex lens, ſomething flatted, ſerving to 
refract the rays of light, that they may meet 
in the retina, and form an image upon it, 
whereby viſion may be performed ; it is the 
flatneſs or convexity of the cryſtalline humour, 
that makes people long or ſhort- ſighted. 

CRYSTALLIZA'TION OF SALTS (S.) in 
Chymifiry, is when they are freed from their 
aqueous parts, and at liberty to ſhoot into 
cryſtals, which is a property peculiar to ſalts, 

CRYSTALLIZE (V.] to reduce ſalts, &c, 
into ſmall pieces exceeding clear and tranſ- 
parent. 

CRYSTA'LLOMANCY (S.) a method of 
foretelling future. events by means of a mir- 
ror, wherein that which is wanted to be 
known, is pretended to be repreſented, 

CUB (S.) the young of a bear, fox, &c. 

CU'BATURE (S.) the quantity or ſolid con- 
tent of any matter or propoſed body, whe- 
ther liquid or ſolid. 5 

CUBE (S.) a regular ſolid with fix ſquare and 
equal faces, all at right angles to one ano- 
ther ; in Arithmetick, a number produced by 
the multiplication of a ſquare by its root. 

Cube Root of a Number, is a number which 
being multiplied into itſelf, and again into 
that product, gives the number of which the 
root 1s ſought, | 

CU'BIT (S.) a meaſure for lengths, uſed by 
the ancients, and particularly the Hebrews, 
taken from the length of a common man's 
arm, from the elbow to the extremity of 
the middle finger. 

CU'BITUS (S.) that bone of the arm between 
the elbow and the wriſt. 

CU'BO- CUBE (S.) a Mathematical term uſed 
by the old algebraiſts to expreſs the ſixth 

power, now generally wrote x6 or 46, &c. 

that is, a continual involution of the root 
five times; as 64 repreſented by x6, is the 
cubo-cube of 2, or x ; as 117649 repreſented 
by 46, is of 7, or a. : 

CU/CKFIELD (S.) in Suſſex, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday, tho' originally it was on 
Monday; it is diſtant from London 34 com- 

| Puted, and 40 meaſured miles, 

} CUC'KING-STOOL (S.) an inſtrument for- 

merly uſed to puniſh ſcolding women; alſo 


þ 


called a tzmbrel and trabucbet ; it was a chair 


| ES” * CUM 
in which the offender was faſtened, and fo | CUULLENDAR (S.) a baſon or pan bored full 
ducked in a pond of water, Bakers and | of holes to let the water run or drain from 
brewers for tranſgreſſing the law were alſo peaſe, beans, colly-flowers, greens, &c. 
fixed in ſuch a chair, and ſo ducked or plung- | CU'LLIAGE (S.) an ancient cuſtom in Scot- 
ed in a ſtinking pond, or other filthy place. | land, which gave a lord the liberty of lying 
CU!TEOLD (S.) an ignominious name given the firſt night with his vaſſal's bride. 
to the huſhand of a woman that criminally | CU!/LLITON (S.) in Dewonfhire, is a pretty 
converſes with other men, ſuppoſed to ariſe good town, with a large market weekly on 
from his incapacity or frigidity. F Thurſday ; diſtant from London 125 compu- 
CUCU'LLATE FLOWER (S.) a beautiful blue | ted, and 159 meaſured miles. 
flower, called by ſome monk's hood. CULMEN (S.) the apex, top, or ſummit of 
CUCU”RBITE (S.) a chymical veſſel made of | any thing. a 
glaſs, earth or metal, almoſt in the ſhape of | CULMI'FEROUS PLANTS (S.) in Perany, 
a common quart bottle, to rectify and diſtil ſuch as have a hollow, ſmooth- jointed ftalk 
liquors in. | at each joint ; the ſtalk is wrapped about 
cc Vos (S.) a fly in America, which is with narrow, ſharp pointed, fingle leaves, 
ſaid to give fo ſtrong a light in the dark, as | and the ſeed is incloſed in a chaffy huſk, 
to do the office of a lamp or candle. CU'/LMINATE (V.) to aſcend or riſe up to 
CUD (S.) ſometimes means the inſide of the] the top; ſo in Aſfironomy, the ſun or ſtar is 
throat, and ſometimes the food that a cow ſaid to culminate, when it comes to, or is 
keeps there, and chews over again; from | upon the meridian of the place where the 
whence, to cheww the cud, ſignifies to ponder, obſervation is made, 
think, or ruminate upon a thing much or | CU'LPABLE (A.) faulty, guilty, blameable, 
often, &c. CULPRIT” (S.) in a court of judicature, a 
CUD/DY (S.) the place in a firſt-rate man of criminal, or one indifted for a crime, 
war between the captain's and the lieute | CU'LTIVATE (V.) to till, improve, entich, 
nant's cabbins and the poop, divided into | or make better. | 
ſeveral ſmall cabbins for the maſters and ſe- | CULTIVA”TION (S.) an improvement, in- 
cretaries offices, &c. . creafing, or amendment. | 
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CU'/DGEL (S.) any ſtick of a moderate fize, 
that can be freely and eafily handled. 

CUDGEL (V.) to beat, threſh, correct, or 
chaſtiſe with a ſtick. : 

CUE (S.) a notice, token, or item, what or 
when to ſpeak ; alſo the diſpoſition or incli- 
nation that a perſon is in to do or let a thing 
alone ; alfo the name of a particular ſort of 
periwig. 5 7 i 

CUFF (S.) that part of a coat at the bottom 
of the arm or next the hand, that turns up 
or back again, ſometimes made of the ſame 
ſtuff or cloth with the garment, and ſome- 
times with another fort ;- alſo a blow or box 
of the ear with the palm of the hand ; alſo 
a nick-name given to an old man. 

CUFF (V.) to flap or ftrike a perſon with the 
palm of the hand ; alſo to make or put on 
that part of the ſleeve of a coat, gown, &c. 
that turns up, or is doubled, 


CUIRA'SS (S.) a thin, light, fteel armour, | 
that covers the body from the neck to the | 


waiſt before and behind. 

CUIRASSIE'RS (S.) horſemen fo armed, as a 
defence againſt pikes and ſmall ſhot. 

CUL DE LAMP (S.) an ornament in archi- 


tecture, wreathed ſomewhat like a teftudo, | 


uſed to finiſh the bottom of a work. 


CUL DE FOUR (S.) a low ſpherical kind of | 


vault ; alſo the arched top of a niche. 

CULL (V.) to pick, chuſe, ſeparate, or take 
a few out of a great many. 

EULL (S.) a cant word for a man, either 
good or bad, but generally means one that 
a wench has picked up for ſome naughty 
purpoſe, SP 


CULTURE (s.) huſbandry, tillage, inſtruc- 


tion, or education. 


CULVER (S.) a particular fort of doves or 


pigsons. 


CUYLVERIN (S.) a piece of ordnance, of 


which ſome are 13 feet long, and 5 4 inches 
in bore, fome 11 feet long, and 5 4 inches 
in the bore, and ſome 12 feet long, and 5 
inches bore, 


CU'MBER (V.) to trouble, flop, hinder, 


croud, or diſcompoſe. 


CU'/MBERLAND (S.) one of the northern 


— 


9 7 


* 


. 


counties of England, partly in the dioceſe of 
Cbeſter, and partly in that of Car/ifle ; ſends. 
fix members to parliament, has 14 market- 


towns, and 58 pariſhes ; is divided into five 


wards and contains 14$25 houſes, and about 


75000 inhabitants, and is 168 miles in cir- 


cumference ; is very mountainous, and conſe. 
quently not very fruitful, yet there are many 
fertile vallies, both for tillage and paſturage; 
the airis ſharp, and the bowels of the earth 
are well ſtocked with mines, that are rich 
in copper, iron, and lead ores, alſo black 
lead and coals ; the ſea, and its large lakes 
and meers, are plentifully furniſhed with fiſh 
and fowl ; its chief manufactures are fuſtians, 
linen and coarſe broad cloths. This county 
has more Romen antiquities than any other, 


for being the utmoſt limits of their poſſeſ- 


fions, it was always well ſecured by their 
gariſons, and defended by the famous wall, 
called the Pics wall, which ran from ſea to 
ſea about 100 miles, was 8 foot broad, and 
12 foot high, upon which was a watch. 


tower at every mile's diſtance, in which ſol. . 
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CUR 
diers were conſtantly kept; beſides which, 
there were 25 publick caſtles, and all the 
houſes of the nobility and gentry were built 
caſtlewiſe, to defend them from the incur- 
fions of the Scots. 

CU'MBERSOME (A.) large, unwieldy, trou- 
bleſome, incommodious. 

CUNE'TTE (S.) in Forr:fication, a deep trench 
about four fathoms wide, ſunk in the mid- 
dle of a dry moat. 

CUNFCULOUS (A.) full of holes or hiding- 

laces, like a rabbet-warren. 

CU'NNING (S.) ſkill, art, ingenuity, or ca- 
pacity of invention or performance ; alſo 
craftineſs, Nyneſs, cautiouſneſs. | 

CUP (S.) a drinking-veſſel; alſo the huſks in 
which acorns and flowers grow. 


CUP (V.) to perform the operation of cupping 


with a_ wide, hollow inſtrument made of 
glaſs, filver, &c. which is applied to the 

- moſt fleſhy part of the body, where the 
large veſſels and nerves cannot be hurt, 
both with ſcarification, and without it, 
ſometimes to divert or ſend the blood to an- 
other part, or let it out, 

CU'P-BOARD (S.) a convenient place with 
ſhelves, doors, &c. to put pans, diſhes, 
&c in or upon. ; | 


.CU*PID (S.) the god of love; he is repre- 
' ſented under the form of a little boy, with | 


wings upon his ſhoulders, a quiver of arrows 
at his back, and a bow in his hand, 
CU/POLA (S.) in Arcbitecture, the ſame with 


dome 


diſcharges blood and other humours by the 
kin, collected by a cupping-glaſs. 
CU'/PPING- GLASS (S.) in Surgery, an inſtru- 
ment uſed in cupping to collect the blood or 
humour into a tumour under the ſkin, which 
are diſcharged hy making ſeveral incifions 
with a ſcarificator, ; 


. CU/P SHOT or CUP-SHO'TTEN (A.) fud- 


dled, drunk, overcome with liquor, &c. 
CUR (S.) a dog, eſpecially of a mongrel or 
mixed ſpecies. 1 8 8 


ed, recovered, amended, reſtored to health 
and ſoundneſs, whether the patient or thing 
be fick, diſordered, or lam? 

CURACY or CU'RA TESHIP (S.) a pariſh 
which has a curate belonging to it. 


 CU'RATE (S.) a miniſter of a pariſh who has 


the care of ſouls ; alſo one who officiates in 
the room of the incumbent. |, 

CURA'TOR (S.) in Lav, a perſon who has 
the care of the affairs of one who is eman- 
cipated or interdicted; in Romiſh Countries, 
a minor has a tutor aſſigned him till he is 14. 


24, he has a curator ; in the United Provinces, 
it is an officer who has the direction of the 


a fourth, 


CU/PPING (S.) an operation in Surgery, which | 


CU'RABLE (A.) that is capable of being heal. 


years old, from which time, till the age of | 


affairs of an academy; that of Loden has | 
three, and the bourgemaſters of the city have | 


i 


„ - 
Lp (V.) to op, check, reſtrain, or keep 
under. : : 
CURB (S.) any hindrance, ſtop, lett, or pre. 
vention; alſo a ſwelling below the elbow » f 
a horſe's hoof, 

CU'RDLE (V.) to coagulate, or collect the 

thicker part of a liquor into a conſiſtence 

like milk, when any acid matter is put into 
if, | 

CURE (V.) to recover a fick perſon to his 
health; to heal a wound, ulcer, &c. to re. 
medy ar prevent an inconvenience. 

CURE OF SOULS (S.) a benefice, the in- 
cumbent whereof has the care and guidance 

of the fouls of thoſe belonging to it; in 
Falconry, a remedy given the bird in form 
of little pellets to dry up their phlegm, from 
the appearance of which, when evacuated, 
they judge af the ſtate of the bird. 

CU'R-FEU (S.) a law made in the time of 
William the Conqueror, that no perion, on 
pain of being ſeverely puniſhed, ſhould have 
a light in his houſe after eight o*clock in the 
evening, which they were put in mind of 
by the ringing of a bell at that time; alſo a 
cuſtom ſometimes obſerved in a city taken in 
war. . 

CURIOSITY or CU/RIOUSNESS (S.) that 
faculty of the ſoul ſometimes called deſire, 
ſometimes inquiſitiveneſs; alſo any thing 
that is rare, uncommon, or yery delicate, 
either by nature or art, 


ing, ſeeing, or poſſeſſing ; alſo nice, deli- 
cate, correct, exact, or fine. 

CURL (V.) to roll up in rings, like hair in 

perriwigs. 6 

CURL (S.) a roll or ring of any thing natural 
or artificial. | i 

CURLE'W (S.) a water-fowl ſpeckled with 
red and black ſpots, 

CU'/'RLING STUFF (S.) with Carpenters, 
wood of which the grain does not run trait, 

CURMU!/DGEON (S.) a niggardly, covetous, 
cloſe-fiſted, mean- ſpirited perſon. 

CU'/RNOCE (S.) a corn meaſure containing 
four buſhels, or one ſack, 

CU'RRANT (8) running, any thing that is 
generally received, as a ſtory, report, mo- 
ney, &c. alſo a ſmall, pleaſant fruit brought 
from the Levant, of the grape kind, 

CU/RRENCY or CU'RRENTNESS (S.) un- 
interruptedneſs, freedom or paſſage of mo- 
ney, bills, or any thing elſe that goes from 
one to another without objection. 

CU'RRENT (A.) any thing that goes from 
one to another without objection, as money, 
bills, opinions, or reports. 

CURRENT (S.) a running ſtream; in Na- 
vigation, it means a ſtrong, rapid motion of 
a fea or river, that frequently runs upon a 
particular point of the compaſs, and oftcn 
contrary to the ſhip's motion, whereby it 
is greatly retarded and hindered ; the'curi- 


ous allowing for thoſe impediments, is _ 
| N | | 0 


CU'RIOUS (A. ) inquiſitive, deſirous of know- 


cvs: 


CUR/RIER (S.) the dreſſer and colourer of 
leather after it comes from the tan-yard. 
CU/RRISH (A.) of a ſnarling, doggiſh, ill- 

natured diſpoſition, _ 

CU'RRY (V.) to dreſs or prepare leather for 
ſeveral uſes after it is tanned 3 to comb, 

clean or dreſs horſes ; alſo to fawn, flatter 
or comply with another perſon's humour, 
in order to get into his favour, &c. . 

CURSE -(V.) to with ill to a perſon; in the 

Church Language, to excommunicate or lay 
under an interdict, ' : 

CURSE (S.) a puniſhment or judgment in- 
flicted upon any people by heaven, for the 
fins of the nation, &c. 

CU'RSEDNESS (S.) the wickedneſs, badneſs, 
or vileneſs of any perſon or thing; the being 
under or deſerving of a curſe. ; 

CU'RSLITOR (S.) an officer belonging to the 
court of Chancery, that makes out original 
writs for ſome particular county or counties. 

CU'RSOR (S.) a label of braſs divided like a 
line of fines, and ſliding in a groove made 
in the middle of another label, repreſenting 
the horizon, and at right angles to it. 


CU'RSORILY (part.) lightly, haſtily, with- 


out much care or regard, 

CURST or CU'RSED (A) fierce, ill-natured, 
crabbed; alſo one under ſentence of divine 

_ wrath or diſpleaſure. | ; 

CURTALTL (V.) to-ſhorten, cut off, make 
leſs, diſmember, or contract; alſo to dock, 
or cut off part of a horſe's tail; alſo the 
name of a wind muſical inſtrument, which 
plays the baſs, 

CURTAIN (S.) that part of the hangings of 
a room that is before the windows; they 
are alſo placed round a bed, both for orna- 
ment and warmth,; alſo the wall between 
two baſtions in a piece of fortification, 

CU'RTATE DISTANCE (S.) in Aſtronomy, 
the ſpace between the ſun and that point in 
a planet, from which a perpendicular being 
dropped, meets the ęcliptick. 

CU'RVATURE (S.) bending, roundneſs, bow- 
ing, or crookedneſs. 

CURVE (S.) any line that is not ſtraight, of 
which there are innumerable forts, 

CURVE'T (V.) to prance or move like a ma- 
naged horſe, : | | 

CURVILY NEAL (A.) a figure whoſe perime- 
ter has any ſort of flexion or bending either 
inwards or outwards. 

CU'RVITY (S.) a regular bending or crook- 
edneſs. 


' CURU'LE CHAIR (S.) an ivory ſeat whereon 


the Roman ediles, cenſors and pretors uſed 
to fit; it was alſo uſed in triumphs, being 
fixed in a kind of chariot. . 

CU'SHION (S.) a ſoft and handſome pillow 
for perſons to fit or lean on. 

CUSP (S.) the point ef a ſpear ; in Afronomy, 
it fignifies the horns of the moon or other 
laminary 3 in 4ftrology, it is the firſt point 


| of the greateſt difficulties in the whole art. 


, 55; - hs i 
of the 12 houſes in a ſcheme of the aſpects 
- of the heavens, _ 
CU'SPIDATED FLOWERS (s.) in Botany, 


thoſe whereof the leaves end in a point like 
a ſpear's, 


CU'STARD (S.) a pleaſant food compoſed of 


milk, eggs, honey and flour. 

CU/STODY (S.) in hold, or impriſonment, 
under the care and keeping of another, and 
not at one's. oven liberty; ſoa perſon is ſaid 
to be in cuſtody, when he is detained pri- 
ſoner by any body. 

CU'STOM {S.) the manner, way or cere- 
monies obſerved by a private perfon or body 
of people; in many calcs it has the force of 
a written law. 

CU'STOMABLE or CU'STOMARY (A.) that 
is uſual, or according to the common man- 
ner of doing things; that is liable to, or 
chargeable with cuſtom, farm, or duty. 

CU'STOMER (S.) he that buys ſomething of 
another; alſo the officers or farmers of the 
cuſtoms or duties upon goods imported or 
exported, | 

CU'STOM- HOUSE (S.) an houſe or office 
eſtabliſhed in ports, for the more eaſy and 
expeditious collecting the publick duties and 

cuſtoms upon merchandizes exported or im- 
ported. 

CU'STOS (S.) a keeper, or perſon who has 
the charge of any thing, So, | 

Cuftos Brevium, is a clerk belonging to the 


Common-Pleas, who has the charge of 


writs and records of Niſi prius; there is 
alſo one in the court of King*s-Bench, who 
files ſuch writs as are to be filed, and all 
warrants of attorney, and tranſcribes or 
makes out records of Ni frius. 

Cuſtos Rotulorum, one who has the cuſtody 
of rolls or records of the ſeſſions of peace; 
he is alſo a juſtice of the peace, and of the 
quorum, in the county where he has his 
office. 

Cuſtos Spiritualium, one who acts as an ec- 
cleſiaſtical judge during the vacancy of a ſee, 

Cuſtos Temporalium, one appointed by the 
king to take care of the rents and profits of 
a vacant ſee. 

CUT (A.) fevered or divided; alſo an epithet 

applied to one who is drunk, as, He is 
dceply cut, that is, he is ſo drunk, that he 
can neither ſtand nor go. 

CUT (V.) to ſeparate, part or divide with a 
knife, ſword, or any ſharp thing. 

Cut a Feather, a Sea term for a ſhip's 
paſſing the water ſo ſwiftly, that it foams 
before her. 1 
Cut à Sail, is to unfurl it, and let it 
down. 

Cut Water, the ſharpneſs of a ſhip under 
the beak head. 

CUT (S.) a wound made with a knife, or 
other ſharp inſtrument, whereby the fleſh is 
ſeparated ; alſo the ſtamp made from a cop- 
per-plate of any figure or device engraved 

thereon, 
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mon- prayer book is ſaid to be adorned or 

Inriched with fine cuts or pictures. 
CUTA'NEOUS (A.) belonging to the ſkin ; 

but uſually applied to thoſe diſorders, which 


more immediately affect the ſkin, as the 


itch, ſmall-pox, meaſles, &c. 

CUTE (A.) ſharp, witty, ingenious, re ready, &c. 

CUTYCULA (S.) in Anatomy, a thin, pellu- 
cid membrane, void of ſenſe, ſerving as a 
cover to the cutis, or ſkin ; it is the firſt and 
outermoſt covering of the body, and is alſo 
called epidermis or ſcarf-ſkin ; when obferv- 

ed by a microſcope, it ſeems to contiſt of 
innumerable ſmall ſcales. 

CU'TIS (S.) in Anatomy, the ſkin; it is a re- 
ticular plexus, or body of veſſels like a net, 
lying immediately under the cuticula. . 

CU'TLER (S.) one who makes and vends all 
forts of inſtruments ſor cutting, ſuch as ra- 
zors, ſciſſars, knives, &c. 

CU'TLESS or CU'TLASS (S.) a broad and 
bent ſword, ſometimes called a ſcymeter. 

CU'TLETS (S.) in Cookery, are thin ſlices of 
veal cut off from any large joint, fry'd and 
ferved up with proper ſauce. 


CU'TTER of the Tallies (S.) in the Excbeguer, | 
an officer who provides wood for the tallies, | 


and cuts the ſums upon them. 

CU'T-THROAT (S.) a villain, robber, or 
murderer. 

CU'T'TING (S.) the ſevering or dividing the 
parts of any thing with a ſharp inſtrument ; 
in L:thotomy, it ſignifies the extracting the 

. None out of the bladder; in Heraldry, it is 
uſed for the dividing a ſnhield into two equal 
parts from right to left parallel to the hori- 
2zon; or in the Feſſe-Way, it is alſo applied to 
the honourable ordinaries, and even animals 
when they are divided, ſo as that one part 
is metal, the other colour; an ordinary is 
alſo ſaid to be cut, when it comes to the full 
extremity of the fhield ; in the Cornage, it is 
when the plates of metal are drawn out to 
the thickneſs of the pieces to be coined ; 
little round pieces are cut out by a punch, 
which, till the impreſſion is made on them, 
are called planchets; in the Menage, it is 
when one of a horſe's feet beats the ſkin off 
'the paſtern joint of another ; it is occaſion- 
ed by bad ſhoeing, wearineſs, weakneſs, or 
not knowing how to go, whereby the feet 
entargle ; in Painting, it is the laying co- 
tours on without ſoftening the edges. 

Cutting in Weod, a kind of engraving done 
upon wood, uſed for head and tail- - pieces, 
and initial letters. of books, ſcliemes, and 
many other uſes, 


CU'TTINGS (S.) in Gardening, branches or | 


ſprigs of trees or plants cut off to ſet again. 

CUZ (S.) a familiar expreſſion for the relation 
of couſin or coſin; among the Printers, the 
merry adoption of a perſon into the privi- 
leges of the printing-office. 


thereon, is called a cut, as a Bible or Com- f 


CYN 
number of years, at the expiration of which 
the fun or moon returns to the ſame point 
of the heavens, or which is the ſame thing, 
is conſidered in the ſame place of the civil 
kalendar ; the cycle of the ſun is 28 years, 
and that of the moon 19 lunar years, and 
ſeven intercalary months, or 19 ſolar years. 
CYCLI'SCUS (S.) a ſurgeon's inftrument, in 
form of a halt-moon, uſed to ſcrape away 
a rotten. part. 
CY*”CLOID (S. ) in Geometry, a curve genera- 


a ſtrait line, 
CYCLOVDAL SPACE (S.) an area compre- 
hended between a cyloid and its ſubtenſe. 


or computing cycles, 

CY*CLOPS (S.) a gigantick fort of people, 
who were the firſt inhabitants of Sicily; 
they lived near mount Ana, whence the 
poets feign, that they were employed by 
Vulcan in that place, to forge thunderbolts 
for Jupiter. 

cy'ontT | S.) a young ſwan, 

CY'GNUS 8 or the Swan, in Aſtronomy, a 
conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting, according to, Pro/emy of 17, Ty- 
cho 19, and the Britannick catalogue 107 
ſtars, of various magnitudes. 

CY/LINDER (S.) a ſolid contained under three 
ſurfaces; it may be generated either by the 
motion of a circle from one place to ano- 
ther, or by the rotation of a parallelogram 
upon one of its ſides. 

Cylinder charged, in Gunnery, the chamber 
of a piece of ordnance, or that part in the 
bottom where the charge is put, 

Cylinder concave, the chace or hollow of a 
gun. 

Cylinder wacant, that part of the hollow 
of a great gun, which after charging re- 
mains empty. 

CYLVNDRICAL (A.) in the form of, or be- 
longing to a cylinder, 

CY'LINDROID (S.) a figure like a cylinder, 
having its baſes equal and parallel, but el- 
liptical. 

CYMA'TIUM (S.) in Architecture, is a mem- 
ber in the ornamental part of the entabla- 
ture or pedeſtal, the loweſt part of which is 
convex, the other concave. 

CY'MBAL (S.) a mufical inſtrument made of 
braſs, like a kettle-drum, and ſome think 
in the ſame form, but ſmaller, and for an- 
other purpoſe ; it was much uſed by the an- 
cients. 

CYNAf'NTHROPY (S.) a phrenzy or mad- 
neſs, occafioned by the bite of a mad crea- 
ture, which affects the party in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he can neither bear the fight of the 
water, or the light, 

CYNEGE/TICKS (S.) treatiſes or ſyſtems ” 
the laws, cuſtoms, &c. of hunting. 
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CY'CLE (S.) in Afronomy, a certain period or | 


born, poſitive. 
EY NICKS 


ted by an intire revolution of a circle upon 


CYCLO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 


CY'NICAL (A.) churlſh, ill. natured, Hub- 


CY 2 
EY'NICKS (S.) a ſect of philoſophers founded | 
by Ariftbenes the Athenian, who lived in the 


94th Olympiad ; they valued themſelves for | 


contemning all worldly things, and even all 
ſciences, except morality ; they were very 
free in reprehending vice, and did all their 
actions publickly, and practiſed the greateſt 
obſcenities without bluſhing. 

CY/NICUS SPASMUS (S.) a kind of con- 
vulſion, wherein the patient imitates the geſ- 
tures and howling of a dog. | 

CY'NOREXY (S.) an inſatiable appetite even 
to the degree of a diſeaſe, called alſo bulimy 
and fames canina, 

CYNOSU'/RA (S.) a name given to the con- 
ſtellation Urſa minor, which ſee. ' 

CY'ON (S.) a ſprig, ſucker or graft, taken 
from a flower or tree, and ſometimes called 
a layer. 5 - | 

CY'PHER (S.) the vulgar name for the arith- 
metical character o, which of itſelf ſignifies 
nothing; but put before or on the right hand 
of whole numbers, increaſes the value of the 
ſignificant figures ten times as much as it 
was before; ſo 3 becomes 3o or thirty, 75 
ſeven hundred and fifty or 750, &c., alſo an 
ingenious manner of interweaving the initial 
letters of a perſon's name, &c. whereby 
they are the ſame backwards as forwards, 
and ſometimes at bottom and top, &c. alſo 
a perſon that has no reſpe& paid him, nor 
any authority in a family, &c. alſo a ſecret 
character to write letters in, to prevent 
ſtrangers knowing the contents. 


CY'PHER (V.) to make arithmetical calcula- | 


tions, to caſt up accompts, &c. | 

CY'/PRESS (S.) a compact, heavy fort of 
wood, of an agreeable ſmell; it ſcarce ever 
rots, decays, or takes the worm; it grows 
in the iſle of Cyprus, In Candia, this tree 
is ſaid to ſpring up upon digging the earth a 
little; it was uſed by the ancients as a token 
of ſorrow at funerals, &c. 

CYRENALT'CI (S.) a ſect among the ancient 
philoſophers, ſo called, becauſe they follow'd 
the opinions of Ariſtippus of Cyrene, who at- 
firmed that man was born for pleaſure, and 
that virtue is laudable fo far only, as it con- 
duces thereto, 


teries, and to two veins in the gall-bladder ; 
the cyſtick arteries are two branches from the 
celiac, which convey blood into the gall. 


mains of this blood into the vena porta. 

| CY'STICKS (S.) medicines againſt diſtempers 

in the bladder. 

CY'THARA (S.) a muſical inſtrument among 
the ancients, of a triangular form, by ſome 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the lyre. 

CVZICENES (S.) magnificent banquetting- 
houſes among the Greeks, ſituated to the 
(ure, 


CZAR (S.) the title of the emperor of R»ſfa 


— 


CYRTO'MA (S.) a tumour in any part of the | 
body, : 2 
CY'STICK (A.) an epithet given to two ar- 


bladder; the cyfick veins carry back the re- 


nerth, and opening upon gardens of plea- | 


DAC 
and Maſcovy ; it is a corruption or conttac- 


tion of Cæſar. 
5 


D. 


D Is the fourth letter of our alphabet, and 
is ſounded in moſt or all the Engl 
words, that it is written in, excepting Ved- 
neſday ; in the literal Numeration, it ſtands for 
500, and when a daſh is over it thus, D, 
for zoo; in titles of Books, it frequently is 


the contraction for Doctor, as D. T. Doctor 


Tbeologiæ, or Doctor of Divinity: M. D. 
Medicine Doctor, or Doctor of Phyſick; ſo 
D. D. ſtands for Dono Dedit, He gave or pre- 
ſented; D. D. D. D. for Dignum Deo Donum 
Dedit, He gave or preſented an acceptable 
gift to God; D. C, in Muſick, ſignifies De 

Capo, that is, give or play the whole or 
ſome particular part of an air again. 

DAB (S.) the name of a flat ſea fiſh very like 
a plaiſe or ſole ; it alſo ſignifies a blow with 
the fiſt or hand clenched ; alſo an expert 
gameſter is ſo called; and likewiſe a wet, 


dirty clout, or mangled piece of fat meat, 


goes by this name, - | 
DAB (V.) to thump, ſlap, or ſtrike. 
DA'BBLE (V.) to paddle, ſplaſh or play with 
water or looſe dirt ; alſo to meddle with or 


try at a thing, that a perſon is not well 
a. al 


DA'BBLER (S.) one that paddles or ſplaſhes 


in water or dirt; alſo a pretender, or per- 
ſon meanly ſkilled in any thing. 

DACE (S.) the name of a very good eating 
freſh water fiſh, | 


DA'CTYL (S.) the name of a commen mea- | 


ſure of a foot in a Latin verſe, conſiſting of 


one long ſyllable, and two ſhort ones; alſo 


a fruit called likewiſe a date. 
DACTY*'LIOMANCY (S.) a kind of divina- 
tion, performed by holding a ring ſuſpended 
to a thread, over a round table, on the 
edge of which were marked the letters of 
the alphabet; the ring, by its vibration, 
pointed to certain letters, which being join- 
ed together in words, gave the anſwer to 
what was aſked : But this was preceded by 
a great deal of ſuperſtitious ceremony ; for 
firſt, the ring was conſecrated with a great 


deal of myſterious ſtuff; next, the perſon. 


who held it was clad in linen down to his 
ſhoes, his head was to be ſhaved all round, 
and he was to hold vervain in his hand; 
laſtly, before any thing was down, a formu- 
lary of prayers, made for that purpoſe, was 
repeated, in order to render the gods fa- 
vourably diſpoſed, 
DACTY'LOGY (S.) eonverſing by ſigns made 
with the fingers, | 
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DAM 
DACTYLO/NOMY (s.) the art. of counting 
or numbering by the fingers. 


DAD, DADDA/ or DA'DDY (S.) a familiar 


name uſed by children for father ; alſo a ge- 
neral name for an old man. 

DA'DO (S.) in Architecture, the die or flat 
part between the baſe and cornice of the 
pedeſtal of a column; it is called die from 
its cubic form. 

DA GG ER (S.) a ſhort ſword. 

DA*GGLE (V.) to wet, dirt, or daub the 
ſkirts or bottom of a perſon's clothes, by 
walking in the dirt, dew or wet. 

DA'GON (S.) an idol worſhipped by the Phi- 
liſtines, the upper parts of which were fha- 
ped like a human creature, and the lower 
like a fiſh. : 

DAILY (Part.) every day, day after day, 
continually, 

DAIN or DEIGN (V.) to comply with, to 
yield or condeſcend to, to vouchſafe. 

DAUNTIES (S.) all forts of rich, curious and 
uncommon foods, | 

DAIFNTY (A.) curious, fine, coſtly, nice, 
delicious, uncommon, 

DART (S.) a houſe, room, or office where 
butter and cheeſe are made. 

DALE (S.) the plain or valley at the bottom 
of a hill, 


- DA'LLIANCE (s.) toying, playing, wanton- 


ing, delaying, trifling. 8 
DA'LLY (V.) to wanton, toy, or play with 


women ; to trifle, put off, or diſappoint | 


buſineſs. 


DA'LTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, at a ſmall dif. | 


tance from the ſea; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; here is an ancient caſtle, that 
ſerves as a priſon for debtors, and an archive 
for the records of the liberty of Furnes; diſ- 
tant from London 200 computed miles. 
DAM (S.) the female of any ſort of beaſt that 
has had young ones; alſo the bank, flood- 


the ſea, a river, or other water overflow- 
ing, drowning, or detrimenting the country 
round about, 

DAM (V.) to ſtop, ſhut up, or prevent water 
from overflowing a country. 


convenience a man may ſuſtain in his for- 
tune, eftate, or reputation ; alſo the allow- 
ance made a perſon in a court of judicature, 
for the wrong he has ſuſtained, 
DA'MAGE (V.) to hurt, hinder, incommode 
or prejudice. 
DA'MAGEABLE (A.) any thing that may 
ſuftain or'do hurt or prejudice. 
DA*MASK (S.) fine linen, filk, or worſted, 
wove in curious flowers, figures, &c. 
DA'MASK (V.) to weave in flowers; alſo to 
warm any drinkable liquor gently or ſlightly. 
DAMASKEE'NING (S.) the enriching or 
beautiſying any work in metal, by engra- 
ving upon it, and filling up the ſtrokes with 
_ gold or filver wire. 35 


gate, or other ſtoppage, made to prevent | 


DA'MAGE (S.) any hindrance, hurt, or in- 


* 


D AN 


DA'MIANISTS (S.) a branch of the ancient 
Acephali ; they denied the trinity, affirming 
that there could be no ſuch thing, as a dif. 
tinction of perſons in one nature. 

DAME (S.) a title of honour belonging to the 
wife of a knight; alſo a common country 
name, fiznifying miſtreſs, goody, &c. 

DAMN (V.) to paſs ſentence, or condemn a 

' perſon; to curſe, or aſſign to eternal tor. 
ments; alſo to reje& or diſallow a book, 
or hiſs a play off the ſtage. 

DA'MNABLE (A.) a crime deſerving eternal 
puniſhment ; any thing deſtructive, wicked 
or miſchievous. 

DAMNA'TA TERRA (S.) the caput mor. 
tuum, or earthly matter left at the bottom 
of a retort, aſter the other principles have 
been drawn out by fire, | | | 

DAMNA'TION (S.) judging or condemning 
a perſon to ſome puniſhment, and now 
commonly applied to the being ſentenced to 
undergo N an puniſhment in hell with the 
devil and his angels. 

DA*MNIFY (V.) to hurt, prejudice, or da- 
mage a thing. 

DAMP or DA'MPISH (A.) moiſt, wet, wa- 
try. ; 

DAMP (S.) moiſture, wetneſs ; alſo certain 
ſulphureous vapours that ariſe in mines, or 
cther ſubterraneous places, and ſometimes 
ſtifle the workmen ; alſo a panick, or fear 
that ariſes in the mind of a guilty or diſap- 
pointed perſon. 

DAMP (V.) to wet, moiſten, or lightly wa- 
ter a thing; alſo to allay the fury or vigour 
of a perſon, by diſheartning or diſappointing 
his expeQations. ; 

DA'MSEL (S.) a young maiden ; alſo an in- 
ſtrument put into the beds of old people to 
warm their feet, 


DA'MSIN or DAM'SON (S.) a pleaſant, a- 


greeable fruit or plumb, ripe in Auguſt and 
September, 

DANCE (V.) to move the body regularly ac- 
cording to the air of muſick ſung or played, 
by rules of art; alſo any motion in bodies is 
ſo called; and the attending upon, or going 
aſter a perſon for money, goods, a faveur, 
&c. is called dancing after him. 

DANCE/TTE (S.) in Heraldry, is when the 
outline of an ordinary is notched very 
largely, and is much the ſame with inden- 
tion, only it is commonly deeper. : 

DA/NDLE (V.) to fondle, to play with a 
thing, as a woman does with a young chüd. 

DA*NDRIFF (S.) the ſcurf or dirt that ſticks 
to the heads of young children or others. 

DA'NE-GELD or GELT (S.) a tribute for- 
merly paid the Dares, to ſtop their ravages 
in this iſland, but after their expulſion. by the 
Englifh, it was a tax firſt of 15. afterwards 
25. laid upon every hide of land, to rails 
fleets for ſcouring the ſeas of Daniſh pirates, 
and prevent their making incurſions as they 
uſed to do. 


DA'NGER 


DAR 


DA'NGER (S.) hazard, jeopardy, inconve- 


nience, prejudice, hurt. 

DANGEROUS (A.) hazardous, inconvenient, 
attended with ill conſequences. 

DANGLE (V.) to hang at liberty, and in a 
careleſs manner; to ſwing to and ſro. 

DANT ELLE (A.) ſee Dancette. 

DA/PIFER (S.) the chief maſter of the houſ- 
hold to a prince. py 

DA'PPER (A.) briſk, lively, active, nimble, 
clever, neat, ſpruce, light ; alſo of a ſmall 
or low ſtature, : 

DA'PPLE (S.) a colour peculiarly applied to 
horſes, in which appear divers ſpots, ſhades, or 
degrees of the ſame colour, as grey, bay, &c. 

DARE (V.) to hazard, venture upon, or un- 
dertake a thing ; alſo to challenge, or pro- 
yoke a perſon to combat, or to do a parti- 
cular thing. 


DA'RING NESS (S.) courageouſneſs, boldneſs, 


impudence, adventurouſneſs, 

DARK (A.) obſcure, myſterious, without na- 
tural or artificial light, 

DA'RKING (S.) in Surrey, is noted for the 
great Roman high-way, now called Stony- 
ſtreet, and for the heath or common called 
Co:tman Dean, on which is built many alms- 
houſes 3 this common is allowed by phyſi. 
cians to be the beſt air in England; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday, which is very 
conſiderable, eſpecially for poultry ſor London, 
particularly for fat geeſe and large capons ; 
on holy Thurſday annually is a fair, the great- 
eſt in England for lambs ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 20 computed, and 24 meaſured miles. 

DARK/TENT (S.) a portable camera obſcura, 
made ſomething like a deſk, and fitted with 

optick glaſſes to take proſpects. 

Da RLING (S.) the favourite or beloved ob. 
ject of a perſon, any thing that a perſon is 
extreamly delighted or pleaſed with or in. 

DA RLINGTON (S.) in the biſhoprick of 

Durbam, ſeated in a flat on the Sterne, over 
which is a long ſtone bridge; is a town con- 
ſiderably large, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 
bath a ſpacicus market- place, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Mondays, which is well 
furniſhed with corn, cattle, and all forts of 
proviſions; near this town, at a place called 
Oxenball, are three deep pits, called by the 
country people Hell Kettles, of which the ſu- 
perſtition of former times told many won- 
derful fabulous ſtories. The water of this 
town was ſo famous for bleaching linen, that 
cloth was wont to be brought out of Scor- 
land to be whitened here. In winter-time, 
for want of paving, the town is very dirty; 
it has a beautiful church in it, with a high 
ſpire; 186 computed, and 243 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London. 

DARN (V.) to mend a garment by ſewing a 
hole croſs-wiſe, in imitation of weaving. 

DART (S.) the ſame with arrow. 

DART (v.) to throw, or ſtart out- ſuddenly, 
like a flaſb of lightening ; alſo to caſt or 

throw a dart, javelin, arrow, &c. 


L 


DAN 

DA'RTFORD (S.) in Ker!, ſeated on the Da. 
rent, near its influx into the Thames, on the 
high road between London and Canterbury, is 
a pretty large town, full of inns and publick 
houſes, has a large market on Saturday, well 
ſtored with corn and other proviſions, which 
is much frequented by corn- chandlers and 
mealmen; here is a large gunpowder mill, 
which, between 1730 and 1738, has been 
blown up four times, and no- body receivel 
any damage perſonally ; diſtant from Londen 
12 computed, and 16 meaſured miles. 

DA'/RTMOUTH (S.) in Devonſbire, built on 
the mouth of the river Dart, round the weſt 
ſide of the harbour, in a ſort of ſemi. circle, 
on the fide of a ſteep hill; it is both large 
and populous, and yet but meanly built ; 
though the key is large, and the ſtreet be- 
fore it ſpacious, where ſeveral merchants re- 


fide, who trade very ſucceſsfully to Spain, 


Portugal, Italy, and the plantations, with 
fiſh, particularly pilchards, which are caught 
here in great abundance. The opening into 
Dartmouth harbour is narrow, hut the chan- 
nel is deep enough for the biggeſt ſhip what- 
ever ; the fides of the entrance are high, and 
mounded with rocks, and at the entrance 
ſtands a ſtrong fort beyond a platform of 
guns, which commands it, and though the 
entrance is not above half a mile broad, yet 
opens ſo wide, and makes fo large a baſon, 
that 500 of the biggeſt ſhips may ride with 
eaſe and fafety ; it is an ancient borough- 
town, which has a good market on Friday, 
three churches, and is governed by a mayor 
and his brethren ; diftant from London 165 
computed, and 198 meaſured miles, 


| DASH (V.) to give a blow, or ſtrike with the 


hand; alſo the free manner of ſtriking flou- 
riſhes or letters, like writing-maſters ; to 
wet with water, by throwing in ſtones, &c. 
to filence, or put out of countenance ; to 
confound, ſurprize, or terrify. 

DA'STARD (S.) a coward, or faint-hearted 
perſon, one of but little reſolution, 

DA'TA (S.) ſuch things as are known, given, 
or granted in a propoſition. : 

DATE (S.) a pleaſant fruit; alſo the ſpecifica- 
tion of time when a particular action was 
done, writing made, or coin ſtruck. 

DATE (V.) to ſet down or nominate the exact 
time from whence a writing is in force, or 
any act was done. 


DA'TIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, the third 


caſe in the declenſions of nouns ; it is called 
dative, becauſe it ſuppoſes ſomething to be 
given; in the Engii Tongue, this caſe is 
expreſſed by the ſign to; as, Courteous ts 
all, Payable to him, Lend te me. 
DA'VENTRY (S.) in Northamptonſhire, is a 
good town, but principally depends upon tra- 
veliers, for fupport of whom there are many 
good inns z it is governed by a mayor, alder= 
men, and ſteward, with 12 freemen ; it has 
a good market on Werneſday, and is 60 
com- 
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computed, and 73 meaſured miles diſtant | 


from London. 

DAU'GHTER (S.) a female child, girl, or 
woman. f 

St. DA VID's (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, in South- 
Wales, was anciently both a famous city and 
an archbiſhop's ſee ; i? is now a biſhop's 
ſee ; but the town is now ſo much decay d, 
that they have but few inhabitants, and are 

without the convenience of a market, ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from, the barrenneſs of the 
foil and its unhealthy fituation ; ſo that there 
is little to take notice of beſides irs cathedral, 
whoſe roof is higher than any in England; 
it is 207 computed, and 263 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London. 


DAUNT (V.) to intimidate, terrify, frighten, | 


and put out of heart. | 
DAU'NTLESS (A.) without fear or appre- 
* henfion of danger. | 
DAU/PHIN (S.) a title given to the eldeſt fon 
of the king of France and preſumptive heir 


of that crown ; he is ſo called from the pro- 


vince Dauphine, which was given by Hum- 
bert II. to Philip of Valois, on condition, 
that the eldeſt ſons of France ſhould bear the 
arms and title of this province. 

DAW (S.) the name of a bird 
or talks, about the ſize of a ſmall pigeon, 
commonly called a jack-daw. 

DAWB (v.) to ſmear, foul, or dirty; alſo to 
bribe privately. 

DAWN (S.) the firſt appearance of day-light, 

PA'WNING (S.) the beginning of light, the 
appearance of hope, or confirmation of ex- 
pectation. . 

DAY (S.) in a vulgar Senſe, means only the 
ſpace of time between ſun- riſing and ſetting, 
which is termed the natural day ; but the ar- 

- tificial or aſtronomical day, is 24 hours, or 
that time in which the earth makes one re- 
volution upon its axis. In Lav, it is fre- 
quently uſed for the day of appearance in 
court, either originally, or by affignment ; 
ſometimes for the time writs ſhall be re- 
turned at, as days in bank are days upon 
which the court orders a writ to be returned 
or a party to appear upon a writ ſerved ; to 
be diſmiſſed without day, or fine die, is to 
be quite diſcharged. 

Days of Grace, in Commerce, a certain num- 
berof days which merchants allow one another 
to pay bills in, after the time ſpecified is 
expired; in England and Leipfic, 3 days are 
allowed, ſo that if a bill is drawn, payable 
in 20 days after its date, it is not to be paid 
till 23 days; in France and Dantzick. 10 are 
allowed; at Naples 8; at Antwerp, Rotter 
dam and Venice 6; at Francfort 4. | 

DA/ZZLE (V.) to offend or hurt the fight by 


too ſtrong or glaring a light; alſo to bribe 


the unde: ſtanding, ſo that a perſon is reſo- 
lately and invincibly blind. 

DEA'CON (S.) a miniſter of the church, or- 
gained to ſerve the prieſt or biſhop, to whom 


that chatters | 


* 
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he gave an account how he diſpoſed of tlie 
monies delivered to him for the relief of the 
neceſſitous; this office was firſt created by 
the apoſtles, who ordained ſeven ; at preſent 
he is one of the loweſt degree in holy or- 
ders, who reads prayers, baptizes, and af. 
fiſts at the adminiſtration of the ſacrament, 

DEACONE'SSES (S.) women choſen in the 
firſt ages of the church, to affiſt at the hap- 
tizing, &c, of their own ſex ; at firſt, none 
under 60, and afterwards 4o years of age, 
were admitted to this office ; they were wo. 
men of good repute and commonly widows, 

DEAD (A.) without life, inactive, flat or inſi- 
pid, as liquor is that is expoſed to the air, 

Dead Reckoning, is the eſtimating or judg- 
ing where a ſhip is by the log, the courſe 
{he has ſteered being known, allowance be. 
ing made for leeway, drift, &c. 

Dead Water, the eddy water juſt behind 
the ſhip's ſtern, | 


the force of a blow, weight, undertaking, 
fire, &c, : 

DEA*DLY (A.) of a deſtructive nature, cauſ- 
ing death; an unappeaſeable hatred, or re. 
vengeful fury, that endeavours to procure 
the death of the party hated. 

DEADS or DEA'D-HEAPS (S.) ſuch parcels 
of rock, ſoil or common earth, that miners 
leave in the grooves below the ground or 
ſurface, or are thrown away aſter the ore is 
picked and waſhed out of them above ground, 

DEAF (A.) the want of hearing, or not ha- 
ving the uſe of that ſenſe. | 


the hearing of a thing, either by making a 
noiſe, or hurting the organs of the ear. 
DE-AFFO'RESTED (A.) not ſubje& to, or 
exempt from foreſt laws ; a privileged perſon, 
DEA'FNESS (S.) a difficulty in, hardneſs to, 
or total want of hearing. 
DEAL (V.) to parcel out goods or other mat- 
ters; to teil or give to each perſon his quan- 


to traffick, or utter wares and merchandizes. 

DEAL (S.) in Kent, is a handſome large town, 
but has no market, heing deemed only a part 
or member of the port of Sandwich ; it lies 
ever-againft the Dozwrs, is the famous road 
for ſhipping, for all ſhips to and from Lon- 
don, which makes it much reſorted to by 
the ſea-faring men, and thoſe who have any 
dealings with them; diſtant from London 57 
computed, and 74 meaſured miles. 

DEA'LER (S.) a trader, one that buys and 
ſells commodities ; alſoin Gaming, one that 
is to give to, or count out, what number of 
cards each perſon is to have. 

DEALING (S.) trading, counting, or diftri- 
buting. 5 0 
DEAMBULA'TION (S.) a walking from place 

to place. 
DEAN (S.) the head of a collegiate church, 


| and chief of a chapter; in France, qhe oldeſt 
member 


DEA'DEN (V.) to ſtop, hinder, or weaken 


DEA'FEN (V.) to render or make deaf, to ftop 


tity or number of cards at play; to trade in, 
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member of the Sorbon, and of the parlia- 


ments, are called deans ; the country pariſh- 
prieſts in many places are called deans ; in 
the ancient Monafteries, he was a ſuperior 
under the abbot, and had ten monks under 
his care. 


Rural Dean, was formerly an eccleſiaſtick, | 


who had the direction of ten churches in the 
country; he was ſometimes called arch- prieſt. 
Urban- Dean, was the ſame in the city, 

Dean and Chapter, the ſuperior and body 
of eccleſiaſticks belonging to a cathedral or 
collegiate church, 

DEAN (S.) in Ghuceſterſbire, in the diſtricts of 
the Foreſt of Dean, is a tolerable town, con- 
ſifting chiefly of one ſtreet 3 formerly the 
clothing trade flouriſhed here, but now the 
chief manufacture is pin- making; it has a 
good market weekly on Monday, and is 99 
computed, and 114 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. 

Fereft of DEAN (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, is a large 
tract of ground, and though much curtailed, 
is ſtill about 20 miles long, and 10 broad, 
within which are 3 hundreds, ſeveral villages 

and te vons, in which are 23 pariſh- churches, 
ſituate between the rivers Severn and Nye; 
it was anciently ſhaded with woods quite 
thro' ; the ſoil is a wet clay, proper for the 
growth of oaks, for which this foreſt was 
formerly ſo famous, that moſt of our ſhips 
were made of them : Within its limits many 
iron mines have been found, the working of 
which has leſſened the foreſt, and filled it 
with men and women, inſtead of trees; tho” 


there are ſtill many in it: The king hath 


here a ſwanimote court, for the preſervation 
of the vert and veniſon, kept at the fpeech 
houſe, a large building in the middle of the 
foreſt ; the judges whereof are the verdurers, 
choſen annually by all the freeholders of the 
county: For the improvement of the iron 
mines and forges, a court is held, directed 
by a ſteward appointed by the conſtable of 
the foreſt, aſſiſted by juries: of miners, who 
have their particular laws, 

DEA'NRY or DEA'NERY (S.) the juriſdic- 
tion of a dean, or that extent of ground or 
number of churches over which he has au- 
thority, and from whence he receives his in- 
come. 

DEA'NSHIP (S.) the office, dignity, power, 
or authority of a dean. 

DEAR (A.) coſtly, or of a great price ; alſo 
valuable, beloved, or highly eſteemed. 

PEA'RNESS (S.) the chargeableneſs, coftli- 
neſs, &c. of any thing that is advanced be- 
yond the uſual or common price, ariſing 
from ſcarcity, delicacy, &c. 

DEARTH (S.) ſcarcity, want, famine, 

DEATH (S.) a privation or ceſſation of life, 
or the ſeparation of the ſoul from the body ; 
with the Phyſiciaus, it is the ceſſation or total 
ſtoppage of the circulation of the blood, and 
onſequently of all the animal and vital 


* 


 DEBAUCHEE! or DEBOSHEEF/ (S.) one who 


DEBT (S.) whatever is owing by, or due frons 


DEB 

funQions, ſach as reſpiration, ſenſation, &c. 
DEA'THLESS (A.) immortal, that cannot 
die or be deſtroyed, 
DEA'TH-WATCH (S.) a little inſe& that 
makes a noiſe like the beating of a watch, 
which by the vulgar is looked upon as a pre- 
ſage of the death of ſome of the family 
where it is heard. | 
DE-AURA'TION (S.) the covering any thing 
with gold, or.gilding it, as apothecaries do 
their pills, to prevent the nauſeous taſte of 
their phyſick being ir k ome to the patient. 
EZBA'R (V.) to hinder, prevent, keep from, 
or ſhut out. 
DEBA “RK (V.) to come from on board a ſhip, 
to put on ſhore, &c. ' 
DEBA'SE (V.) to bring down, to make worſe, 
or qualify too much, as they do gold or fil- 
ver, by mixing it with too great a quantity 
of alloy ; to humble, or ſtoop to matters 
very mean or low ; alſo to undervalue or 
diſparage a thing or perſon. 
DEBATTE (S.) a conſultation upon a ſuhject, 
wherein all that can be ſaid on either fide of 
the queſtion is urged ; alſo a quarrel, wran- 
gle, or diſagreement. 


DEBA'TE (V.) to diſpute, diſcuſs, or examine 


deliberately or judiciouſly ; alſo to quarrel, 
wrangle or diſagree, | 
DEBA/UCH (V.) to revel and riot luxuriouſly ; 
to corrupt a perion's manners; to ſeduce or 
raviſh a virgin, or modeſt women ; to ſpoil, 
or injure a thing. 


praQtiſes all manner of lewdneſs, drunken- 
neſs, and diſorderly living. 

DEBAU'CHERY (S.) drunkenneſs, whore- 
dom, filthy talking, all manner ef diſorderly 
licentiouſneſs, - 

DE'BENHAM (S.) in S folt, of itſelf a tole- 
rable, clean town, as being ſeated upon an 
hill, but in the midſt of very Riff and dirty 


roads, which cauſes it to be but little fre- 


quented, and ſlightly inhabited, as well as 
meanly built ; it has a poor market weekly 
on Friday ; from London 63 computed, and 

86 meaſured miles. | | 
EBE'/NTURE (S.) a publick inſtrument given 
by the government as a ſecurity for money 

due for wages, or for cuſtom paid inwards, 
which the merchant upon exporting thoſe 
ſame commodities is to be repaid. ' 

DEBUVLITATE (V.) to weaken or render in- 
effectual a perſon's capacity or power, of do- 
ing a thing. 

DEBUVLITY or DEBIV'/LITUDE (S.) weakneſs, 
infirmity, want of ſkill or power, fecble- 
neſs. Xe p 

DEBOLI'ST (A.) debauched, rakiſh, wild, ex- 
travagant, &. 

DEBONAILR (A.) briſk, lively, affable, cour- 
teous, good-natured, 


one man to angther. 
DE'BTOR 
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PDECA M (V.) to break up or move a camp 


DEC 


DE'BTOR (S.) any perſon or accompt mar; 


owes any thing to another. 
DE'CADE (S.) the number of ten, or any 
thing divided in a ten-fold manner, as the 
common numeration-table, &c. 
DECA'DENCY (S.) a falling down, a decay- 
ing, waſting, or coming to ruin. 
DE/CAGON (S.) a geometrick figure of ten 
fides, or a polygon forming ten angles. 
DE'CALOGUE (S.) the ten c:mmandments 
given by Moſes to the Iſraelites, 
DECA'MERIS (S.) a term uſed by ſome wri- 
ters upon ſound for a tenth part. 
DECA/MERON (S.) a volume or book di- 
vided into ten heads, chapters, parts, or 
books. 


at or from one place, and to march or go to 
another that is more convenient. 

DECA'NT (V.) to rack or pour off liquor out 
of one veſſel into another, ſo that it may be 
fine and free from the dregs, by leaving all 
the ſediment behind. 

DEC NT ER (S.) one that pours or racks off 
liquor from the lees into other veſſels; alſo a 
handſome flint glaſs bottle to put wine, ale, 
&c. into, for the more eaſy pouring it into 
glaſſes. 

DECA'NUS (S.) an officer among the Romans, 
who had ten perſons under him. 

DECAPITE' (A.) fee Defarr. 

DECA'STYLE (S.) in Architecture, a building 
that has ten columns in front. 

DECAY” (S.) a gradual waſting or conſuming, 

or falling away. 

DECAY” (V.) to ſpoil, wither, waſte, and 
gradually come to ruin or diſſolution. 

DECEA'SE (V.) to die a natural and common 
death, without any external or accidental 
violence. 

DECEA'SE (S.) the natural dying or going out 
of this life of any perſon. 

DECEI T (S.) a crafty, ſubtle, ſly, wily im- 
poſition, ſraud, or cheat. 

DECEVTFUL (A. ) a perſon or thing that ap- 
pears or pretends to be one thing, and is real- 
ly quite the contrary. 

DECEI'TFULNESS (S.) fraud, couſenage, 
falſe. dealing, 1 &C, 

DECEFVABLE (A.) that may be 
upon, or cheated. 

DECEI'VE (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, be- 
guile, or deal treacheroufly with any one. 
DECE'MBER (S.) with ſome the tenth, and 
with others the laſt month in the year, 
wherein the fun enters Capricorn, and makes 
the winter ſolſtice. In Romulus's year it was 
the tenth month, and was conſecrated to Sa- 
turn ; upon the «th, they kept the Faunalia; 

on the 17th, the Saturnalia { on the 22d, 
the Lararia; and on the laſt day, the Ju- 
weniles Ludi; and the peaſants keep the feaſt 
of the goddeſs Vacuna, they having got in 
their fruits, and ſown their corn. The 
Painters, &c, vepreſent this month by an old 
2 


impoſed 
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man with a rough, grim aſpect, clothed in 
furs, with various coverings upon his head, 
his noſe red, and his beard hanging with 
icicles, carrying a bundle of holly and ivy at 
his back, and holding a goat in his hand, 

DECE/MPEDA (S.) a meaſure of ten foot uſed 
by the ancients. 

DECEMVIRATE (S.) among the Romans, 
was the office of the decemviri. 

DECE'MVIRI (S.) a body of magiſtrates in 
the Roman government, confiſting of 10 pet- 
ſons, in whom was lodged the ſovereign au- 
thority; they had the power of making laws 
for the people, and it was by them that the 
law of the twelve tables was compoſed. The 
decemviri were alſo appointed to take care of 

certain affairs, as commiſſioners are now, 
vigi. to adminiſter juſtice in the abſence of the 
prætors, take care of the S:byls books, and 
the ſacrifices, conduct colonies, prepare feaſts; 
ſometimes in lieu of decemvi ri only ſeptem- 
vi ri, triumviri, or duumwviri were conſtituted, 

DE'/CENCY or DE'CENTNESS (S.) modeſty, 
comelineſs, any thing fit to be done; order, 
regularity, &Cc. 

DECENNA'LIA (S.) feaſts held by the Roman 
emperors every tenth year of their reign 
with ſacrifices, games, largeſſes to the peo- 

le, 

DIECENNIAL (A.) any thing that is to he 
continued for ten years, and then ceaſe or 
begin again. 

DE'/CENT (A.) handſome, commendable, fit 
to be done, convenient. 

DECE/PTION (S) a fraud, impoſition, or 
wrong appearance. 


parted or made leſs. 

DECT DE (V.) to arbitrate or conclude an af- 
fair that was in diſpute, 

DECT/DUOUS (A.) ready to fall, tottering. 

DE'CIL (S.) the aſpect of two Planets when 
they are diſtant from one another a tenth 
part of the Zodiac. 

DE'CIMAL ARITHMETICK (S.) that part 
of arithmetick which conſiders units or whole 
numbers made in decimal fractions. 

Decimal Fratiions, are thoſe whereof the 
denominators are decvples of 1, or area 1 
with one or more cyphers ; as 10, 700, 
1000, 10000, &c. thus 175 1 322, 
&c. are decimal fractions; but as the deno- 


known, they are ſeldom expreſſed in writing, 
but the fraction is diſtinguiſhed by a point 
placed before it thus, .6 .46 .$6g z and 28 
cyphers placed after integers increaſe their va- 
lue decimally, fo being placed before a deci- 
mal, they decreaſe its value decimally; but 
5 being placed before integers, and after trac- 
tions, neither of them! is increaſcd or dimi- 
niſhed. 
DECIMA'TION (S.] among the Romans, 2 
manner of puniſhing thoſe ſoldiers who mv w 
a nie 5 


1 


DECERPTIBLE (A.) that may be penetrated, 


minators of this ſort of fractions are always 


* 
nied, or . themſelves cowardly, which 
was done by putting to death every tenth 
man, for which they drew lots. 

DE'CINERS, DECE'NNIERS, or DO'ZINERS 
' - (S.) officers who had a check upon the fri- 
burghs or diſtricts, for the maintenance of 
the publick peace. 
DECYPHER (V.) to explain, or find out the 
meaning of a letter wrote in obſcure cha- 
rafters ; to expound riddles or difficult pro- 


ee ; to get a clear and thorough know- J 
e 


dge of any hidden, difficult, or myſterious 
buſineſs, | 
DECISION (S.) the ending, or finiſhing a 
matter in diſpute; the awarding how a 
thing ſhall, or ought to be, 


DECI'SIVE (A.) the laſt or finiſhing ftroke to 


a controverſy, battle, diſpute, &c. 

DECK (S.) a floor of a ſhip whereon the guns 
are laid, and upon which the men walk to 
and fro, which is like a ſtory of a houſe ; 
hence a ſhip is ſaid to have two or three 
decks, when ſhe has ſo many ſtories, 

Rope Deck, is made of cords interwoven, 


and is ſtretched over veſſels that have no] 


deck, thro* which they annoy the enemy 
when they have boarded them, 
Half Deck, a deck reaching from the 
main-maſt to the ſtern of the ſhip. 
Quarter Deck, goes from the ſteerage a- 
loft to the maſter's round-houſe. 
DECK (V.) to dreſs, beautify, adorn, or or- 
nament a thing. 
DECLAPM (V.) to ſpeak publickly like an 
- orator ; alſo to find fault with, or inveigh 
againſt a perſon, matter, or thing. 
DECLAMA'TION (S.) a kind of oratorial 
deſcant upon a ſubject, compoſed by bays 
for their ſchool exerciſe, and to teach them 
to ſpeak in publick. 
DECLARABLE (A.) that may be publiſhed, 
ſet forth, or made known. 
DECLARA'TION (S.) a ſetting forth, or 
ſhewing the matter; and in Law, the 
writing down the cauſe of complaint the 
plaintiff has againſt the defendant ; alſo a 
publick order or proglamation of a ſtate. 
DECLA'RATIVE or DECLA'RATORY (A.) 
a making known, ' publiſhing, or ſetting 
forth, &ec, - | 
DECLA'RE (V.) to publiſh, manifeſt, or 


openly ſhew, make plain, or known; alſo 


to denounce, threaten, or proclaim 3; alſo to 
unboſom one's ſelf, and freely to tell one's 
mind, thoughts, or reſolutions to another 
perſon. | : 

DECLE/NSION (S.) the varying the ending: of 
nouns, according to the uſage of particular 
languages; in Pbyſich, it means a diſeaſe 
abating or growing leſs; but in Morals, it 
ſignifies vice and immoralities growing 
ſtronger and more violent; and in Trade, 
the decay of the whole, or ruin of ſome 
particular branch or manufacture. 

PECLI NATION (8.) the falling down, waſt- 
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ing, or decaying, &c. of any thing; and in 
Aftronomy, it is the diſtance of a planet, ſtar, 
K. from the equatoy, either northward or 
ſouthward towards the poles. Do 
Declination, is an arch of a great circle, 
intercepted between a given point and the 
equator, and the perpendicular to it, 

The Declination ot a planet or ſtar is found 
by ſubſtraRting the altitude of the pole from 
- go®, 

Circle of Declination, 2 great circle paſſi 

thro? the poles of the world. 5 

Parallaæ of the Declination, an arch of the 
circle of declination, by which the parallax 
of the altitude increaſes or diminiſhes the 
declination of a ſtar, 

Refraftion of the Declination, an arch of 
the circle of declination, - whereby the de- 
clination of a ſtar is encreaſed or diminiſhed 
by refraction. 

» Declination of the Needle, the variation of 
the compaſs from the true meridian. 

Declination of a Plane, in Dialling, an 
arch of the horizon comprehended between 
the plane and the prime vertical, reckoning 
irom eaſt to weſt, and between the plare 
and the meridian, from north to ſcuth. 

DECLINA/TOR (S.) an inſtrument uſed in 
Dralling, to find the declination, inclination, 
and reclination of a plane, 

DECLINE (V.) to decay, grow weak, bow 
down, avoid, ſhun, refute, forfake, diſcon- 
tinue, or leave off. 

DECLI'/NING (S.) the growing weak, decay- 
ing, leaving off, leaning, or bowing down; 
and in Dialling, thoſe dials whoſe planes are 
not exactly under one of the four cardinals, 
or N. E. W. or S. points, are called decliners. 

DECLT'VITY (S.) the ſteepneſs of a hill or 
other thing, reckoning from the top to ths 
bottom, or downwards. . | 

DECO'CT (V.) to ſeethe, boil, or ſtew over 
the fire, in ſome proper liquor, 

DECO'CTION (S.) a boiling over the fire, 
particularly applied to phyfical preparations, 
either for diet-drinks, or other uſes. i 

DECO'LLATE (V.) to behead, or ſeparate 
the head from the other part of the body, 
by cutting it off. 

'DECOLLA”TION (S.) bcheading ; if. is a 
word ſeldom uſed in any other ſenſe, than 
to ſignify a painting or piQture, repreſenting 

t. Jobn Baptiſt's head ſevered from his 
trunk. 

DECOMPOSI'TION (S.) an analyſis, or re- 
ſolution of a body into. ĩts firſt principles. 
DE'CORATE (V.) to. ornament, beautify, ſet 

off, dreſs or embelliſh; 

DECORA'TION (S.) any thing that enriches, 
beautifies, ornaments, or ſets a thing off. 
DECORTICA'TION (S.) the peeling or tak- 
ing off the ſhell, bark, or huſk of any ſeed, 

plant, tree, &c. g 

DECO RUM (S.) order, deceney, good beha- 

Vers and in Arcbitecture, it is the ſuiting 
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5E *D 
or proportioning every part and member, fo 
as to render the whole moſt beautiful, com- 
modious, and laſting. 
DECOU/PLE (S.) in Herza/dry, ſeparated, 
parted, not joined; thus a chevron decouple 
is one who wants tfomething towards the 
point, whereby it is not joined, but is in 
two parts. | 
DECOU'RS or DECRE'SSANT (A.) ſee De- 


crement. 


'DECOY! (v.) to allure, entice, draw in, de- 


ceive, or cheat. f 
DECOY” (S.) a ſnare, a trap, allurement, 
* wheedle, or pretence. 
DECREA'SE (V.) to waſte, diminiſh, leffen, 
or decay. | 


PECREE” (v.) to ordain, appoint, command, 


' reſolve upon, or determine, 
DECREE! (S.) a law, ſtatute, or order; alſo 
a purpoſe, reſolution, or determination. 


| DE'CREMENT (S.) a decreafing, or waſting ; 


in Heraldry, it fignifies the wane of the moon 
facing the left fide of the eſcutcheon. 
DECRE/PID (A.) lame, weak, infirm, ſpoken 
of perſons worn out with age, by reaſon 
whereof they go ſtooping, or bowing down. 


. DECREPITA'TION (5.) in Chymiſt-y, the dry- 


ing or calcining ſalt over the fire, till it ceaſes 
to crackle ; allo the noiſe or crackling which 
the ſalt makes while it is over the fire. 


- DECRE'TAL {(S.) a name given to a pope's 


letter, wherein are anſwers to queſtions re- 
| lating to ecclefiaftical affairs. 
DECRY/ (V.) to run down, undervalue, ſpeak 
' againſt or ill of a perſon or thing. ; 
DECU”'MBITURE (5.) a lying down, or reft- 
ing upon; the being violently ſeized with a 
diſeaſe that compels the patient to take his 
bed. 


-DE'CUPLE (A.) ten- fold, or one number or | 


thing ten times as much as another, as 1, 
10 3; 2, $0, K &. 
DECUSSA'TION (S.) the interſection or 
croſſing of lines, rays, nerves, &c. 
DE'DDING TON (S.) in Oxfordfbire, formerly 
a town-corporate, that ſent burgeſſes to 
parliament, but does not now; it is go- 
verned by a bailiff; and tho? a pretty large 


town, yet it has but a ſmall market weekly | 


on Saturday ; diſtant from Londen 51 com- 
puted, and 62 meaſured miles, x 
DE'DICATE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint a 
thing for a particular purpoſe, and com- 
monly is meant in a religious ſenſe ; alfo to 
addreſs or preſent a book to a prince, no- 
bleman, ſcholar, &, | 
DEDICA'TION (S.) the ſolemn act of ſepa- 
rating or appointing a church, perſon, book, 
&c. to ſome religious uſe or purpoſe; alfo 
the inſcribing a thing to ſome great perſon, 
as a protection or honour to it; alſo a feaſt 
kept by the Jenus on the 25th of the month 
Cifleu, which anſwers to part of our Ne- 
vember and December; this feaſt laſts a whole 
week. 4 2 | wi” . ; > 
5 


a 


DEP: 

DE'DICATORY (A.) of, belonging, or pet: 

taining to a dedication, 226 X 

DEDFTION (S.) a yielding, giving up, or 

ſurrendering a place that is beſieged. 1355 

DEDU'CE (V.) to collect, draw, or infer one 

thing from another. ; 

DEDU/CIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or may 

be drawn or inferred from another. x 

DEDU'CT (V.) to withdraw, lefien, ſubſtract, 

or take one thing out, or from another. 

DEDU/CTION (S.) a concluſion, conſequence, 

or inference ; alſo the actual leſſening, ſub- 
| ſtracting, or taking one thing out of, or 
from another, 

DEED (S.) ſomething really performed or done, 
an action; in Law, certain writings that 
contain the conditions of a contract or agree- 

ment between party and party, one or more; 
ſometimes they are called indentures, from 
indentions or notches upon the edges, which 
do or ought to exactly tally or agree with 
the counter-part ſigned by the . contrary 
party or parties, and put into the poſſeſſion 
of that, or thoſe parties by whom it is not 
ſigned, and is mentioned in the deed itſelf 
to be interchangeably or ſeverally ſigned, 
ſealed, and delivered for the purpoſes therein 
mentioned, to prevent all frauds or miſre- 
preſentations whatever ; but a deed-poll is a 
plain, ſingle, unindented inſtrument, ſigned, 
ſealed, .and delivered by one party only. 

DEEM (V.) to value, eſteem, judge, think, 

imagine, or ſuppoſe. 

DEE'MSTERS (S.) perſons in the iſle of Man, 

to whom differences are referred, and by 
them decided without any proceſs or charges. 

DEEP (A.) the third quality of the dimenſion 

of body, and is the ſame with thick, in 
contradiſtintion to long and broad, which 
conſtitute a ſurface ; alſo profoundly learned, 
hard to underſtand, ditficult to come at, ſe- 
cret, obicure, hidden, dark. 5 
Deep. Sea-Line, a ſmall line with which 
navigators ſound deep waters; at the end of 
the line is faſtened a piece of lead, called the 
deep- ſea- lead, the bottom of which is co- 
vered with tallow, which brings up part of 
the ſoil from the bottom, whereby they diſ- 
cover what coaſt they are on, though they 
cannot deſcry land. Fi | I 
DEEP (S.) the great ſea or conflux of waters, 
ſo called from its great depth that is ſcarcely 
to be fathomed, _ . | 

DEE'PING or DIE/PING (S.) in Lincelfoire, 

a ſmall market town, ſituate in a fenny 
ground ; its market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 50 computed miles. 

DEER * (S.) thoſe wild beaſts of the chace 

whoſe fleſh, when dead, is called veniſon, 

and which are commonly kept in the foreſts 

and parks of princes, noblemen, and gen- 
> Themes: 

DEFA/CE (V.) to blot, ſmear, ſpoil, hurt, 

damage, or injure a picture, ſtatue, bock, 


writing, &c. a 
5 : DE FACTY 


9E 

DE FACTO (S.) actually, really, poſitively, 
and truly done or performed. 

DEFALCA'TION (S.) an abating or deducting 
ſomething in an accompt z ; and in Garden- 
ing, it is the pruning, trimming, or cutting 
vines and other trees. 

DEFA'MATORY (A.) ſlanderous, injurious, 
falſe, abuſive. 

DEFA ME (V.) to ſpeak ill and ſalſely of a 
perſon; to ſlander, backbite, or diſcredit, 

DEFAULT (S.) an error, imperfection, want, 
flaw, or defect; and in Lao, it is the ren- 
dering a perſon obnoxious to the fine, for- 
feit, amerciament, or other puniſhment of 
the court, for omitting ſomething that ought 
to have been done, or committing or doing 
ſomething forbidden, 

DEFEA/SANCE or DEFEVSANCE (S.) in a 
Law Senſe, is a condition relating to a deed, 
which when performed, the act is difabled 
and made void, as if it had never been done; 
the difference between a defeaſance and a 
proviſo is, that a defeaſance is made a ſepa- 
rate deed or inſtrument which terminates 
with the act, but a proviſo is inſerted in the 
body of the general contract or deed. 

DEFEA!T (S.) in War, is the loſs of the bat- 


tle, a driving violently out of the field, a | 


compleat overthrow, a thorough rout , 
ſlaughter or deſtruction; in Civil Afairs, a 
diſappointment, prevention, or hindrance. 

DE'FECATE (V.) to clarify, purge, or refine 
from dregs, ſediment, &c. 

DEFE CT (S.) a blemiſn, or imperſection; 
an omiſſion, or want of ſomething. 

DEFE'CTION (S.) a deſerting, leaving, for- 
ſaking, or falling off from a E ty, whether 
religious or civil. 

DEFE/CTIVE (A.) wanting ſomething, or 
that is full of faults, or imperfections. 

DDEFE/NCE (S.) guard, protection, prop, ſup- 
port; alſo anſwering, maintaining, uphold- 
ing, deſending, or juſtifying ; and in the 41 
litary Language, oppoſition or reſiſtance; in 
Law, it is that reply a deſendant ought to 
make as ſoon as the plaintiff hath made his 


4 count or declaration. 

DEFE'NCELESS (A.) weak, impotent, with- 
[ out friends or ſupport 3 alſo guilty, 
: DEFE/NCES (S.) in Heraldry, the weapons of 
1 any creature, as the horns of a bull or ſtag, 


the paws of a lion, the tuſks of a boar, &c, 
In Portification, they are all ſuch works as 


5 cover or protect the oppoſite poſts. . 
y DEFE'ND (v.) to protect, take care of, juſ- 
& tify and ſupport, vindicate, help, or maintain. 


DEFE/NDABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 
juſtified, protected, or helped. 

DEFE/'NDANT (S.) in Law, is the perſon 
proſecuted, or ſued in a perſonal action. 

DEFE'NDER (S.) was formerly an officer of 
great truſt both in church and fate ; his bu- 
fineſs was to ſee that juſtice was adminiſter d 
impartially, and to relieve the poor and needy. 

Defender of the Faith, a title of honour 


DEFAVT (A.) in Heraldry, is when the head 


DEFICIENCY (S.) wanting, coming ſho:t, 


DEFINE (v.) to explain, clear up, declare, 


D E F 


borne by the kings of England ever fines 
Henry VIII. to whom it was granted by pope. 
Leo X. on the account of his writing againſt 
Luther, in defence of the church of Rome. 
DEFE*NSITIVE (S.) any thing that ſerves as 
a help, protection, or aſſiſtance, whether in 
Poyfick, as bandages, - plaiſters, &c, or in 
Ciwil Afairs, by arguments, weapons, cloth- 
ing, or any other way of keeping from dan- 
ger, hurt, injury, or damage, 
LEFER { V. ) to delay, put off, or adjourn 
trom one time to another, 
DE'FERENCE (S.) reſpect, compliment, con- 
deſcenſion, regard, or ſubmiſſion. 
DE FERE ENT CIRCLE (S.) in. the ancient 
Aſtronomy, a circle invented to account for 
the eccentricity, perigee, and apogee of the 
planets, 
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of a beaſt ſeems to be cut off ſmooth. 
DEFI ANCE (S.) a challenging, daring, or 
open provoking. 
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failing. 


DEFICIENT (A.) unable, incapable, uniit, 

that wants ſomething neceſſa y. 

DEFTLE (V.) to unhallow, pollute, profane, 
corrupt, ſpoil, daub, ſmear; alſo to raviſh 
or deflower a virgin or matron; in cher 
of War, it is to march or fall off by files o. 
ſmall ranks, 

DEFLILE (S.) in Far, a FS nat row line, 
thro* which an army can paſs only in file. 
DEFVLEMENT (S.) the polluting, unhaliow- , 
ing, or profaning any holy or . conſecrated: 

perſc n, place, or thing. 
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determine, decide, or appeint. 

DE'FINITE (A.) hmited, bounded, aſcer 
tained, determined. 

DE'F INITENESS (S.) certainty, limitedne's 
determinateneſs. 

DEFINYTION (S.) a clear, tort, plain, and 
general account or deſcriꝑption of a thing, 
wherein ſhould be contained the nature and 
general properties of the thing defintd, hy 
which it may be more eaſily and clearly 
underſtood. 

DEFINITIVE (A. ) deciſive, ending, poſitive, 
and expreſs. | 

DEFINUFTOR (S.) a term in ſeveral religiqus 
orders, for an aſſeſſor or counſellor to a ge- 
neral or ſuperior ; when in the convent, he. 
takes place next to the ſuperior ; but out of 
it, he takes the precedence of him ; definitprs. 
are ſubje& to the ſuperiors of the convents 
they live 1 in, ſo far as relates to the monaſtie 
life, but in nothing elſe. 

DEFLAGRA/TION (S.) in Chymiſtry, the ſets 
ting fire to a body which has been firſt 
mixed with ſome ſulphurous matter, in or- 
der to purify it. 

DEFLE/CTION or DEFLE'/XURE(S,) aftoop- 

ing, bowing, or bending ; al'o a going out. , 
of the right way, as a ſhip does, that by. 
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reaſon of eurrents and other hindrances, | 


cannot fail upon her due courſe ; and in Op- 
ticks, it is called by Sir Iſaac Newton, inflec- 
tion, or bending inwards, _ 
DEFLO WE (V.) to raviſh or force a wo- 
man againſt her will; alſo to ſpoil or take 
away the beauty of a thing. | 
DEFLU'XION (S.) a falling or flowing down; 
and in Phyſicl, it is the humours of the body 
flowing from a ſuperior to an inferior part. 
DEFO'RCEMENT (S.) a violent detaining an 
eſtate from the right owner. NT 
DEFO'RCOUR (S.) one who by violence diſ- 
ſeizes another of his eſtate. : 
DEFO'RM (V.) to make a perſon or thing 
ugly or irregular ; to diſguiſe, marr, or ſpoil 
the regular form or figure of a thing. 
DEFOR'MITY or DEFO'RMEDNESS (S.) 
the ill ſhape or uglineſs of a thing that is 
ſpo led, or rendered unpleaſant to the fight, 
by diſguifing, adding to, or taking from it 
ſomething it ought to have to make ic a- 
greeable. : 
DEFRAU'D (V.) to cheat, impoſe upon, rob, 
purloin, deceive, trick, or cozen. 
DEFRAY! (V.) to pay the expence, or bear 
the charge of a perſon or thing. 
DE/FTARDAR (S.) the name of the treaſurer 
in the empires of Turkey and Perfia, 


4 
DEFU/NCT (A.) dead, deceaſed, or one that 


is deprived of life. 


DEFY! (V.) to challenge, dare, out-brave, or | 


provoke. BT 
DEGE/NERACY (S.) a falling off from vir- 
tue and goodneſs, a becoming bad, vile, or 
naughty. 

DEGE/NERATE (V.) to grow bad or worſe ; 
to fall from its firſt condition to a meaner or 
more corrupt ſtate. ; 

DEGRAD V/TiON (S.) the act of depriving a 
perſon of his dignity or honour. 

DEGRA'DE (V.) to render vile, mean, or 
contemptible, by accuſing a perſon of doing 
bad acts; to put out of a poſt or office, to 


take away the honourable title of a man's 


anceſtors. ö 
DEGREE! (S.) the ſtate or condition that a 


perſon is in, or that may be changed from a 
higher to a lower, or from lower to higher; 


and in a Mathematical Senſe, it is the 360th 
part of a circle; in Phyſick, it is the intenſe- 
neſs, or remiffion of any quality, hot or cold, 
in a plant, drug, mineral or compoſition, 

DEHO RT (V.) to diſſuade a perſon from, or 
adviſe to the contrary of what a perſon ſeems 
inclined to. 


DEJE/CT (V.) to caft down, afflict, grieve, | 


trouble, or diſpirit. 

DE JE/CTION or DE'JECTEDNESS (S.) the 
being caſt down, afflicted, grieved, or di- 
ſpirited, 


DEIFICA'/TION (S.) a making or eſteeming 


a perſon or thing, a god, and under that 
pretence paying divine honours to it. 


DEV (v.) to make into, or put inſtead of 
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DEIGN (V.) to condeſcend to, to comply 
with, to grant, vouchſafe, or yield to. 

DE'ISM (S.) the belief or doQrine taught 
thoſe who reject all manner of revelation, as 

a cheat or impoſition, and go merely by the 
light of nature, believing that there is a 
God, a providence, vice and virtue, -and a 
future ſtate, wherein rewards and puniſh. 
ments ſhall be beſtowed upon the good and 
the bad; this opinion is alſo called Free- 
thinking, 

DE'IST (S.) a profeſſor, encourager, and ſup- 
porter of deiſm ; he is alſo called a Free- 
thinker. 

DEVSTICAL (A.) of or belonging to deiſm 
or deiſts. 

DE'ITIES (S.) an appellation given by the 
poets to thoſe pretended gods worſhipped by 
the heathens, which were as numerous az 
the humours of the people, or the deſigns of 
their governors required, | 

DEJUGA'TION (S.) a releaſing, unyoaking, 
or ſetting at liberty. 7 

DEIVIRILE (A.) a term in the ſchool divi- 
nity, for ſomething wherein the divine and 
human nature exiſts at the ſame time. 

DELACERA'TION (S.) a rending or vio. 

| lently tearing in pieces. | 

DELACRYMA'TION (S.) the flowing down 


of the watry humoyrs of the eyes, whether 


arifing-from pain or grief, commonly called 
crying or weeping, or involuntarily from 
ſome diſeaſe, - 

DELACTA'TION (S.) a weaning, or taking 
away ſrom the breaſt, 

DELA'Y (V.) to put off, or defer from one 
time to another ; to hold in ſuſpenſe. 

DELA'Y (S.) a put-off, a deferring, a top, 

ſttay, or holding in ſuſpenſe. 

DELE'CTABLE (A.) pleafant, delightful, 
charming, or agreeable, 

 DELECTA'/TION (S.) delight, pleaſure, a- 
greeableneſs, pleaſantneſs. 

DE'LEGATE (V.) to ſubſtitute or appoint a 
perſon to do an action in the room or ſtead 
of another; to authorize particular judges 
upon extraordinary occaſions, 

DE'LEGATES (S.) commiſſioners appointed 
by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, to fic 
upon an appeal to the king in the court df 
chancery. | | 


civil affairs which concern the church ; hi- 
ther a perſon may appeal from a ſentence 
given in an eccleſiaſtical court z from hence 
there lies no appeal but to the houſe of lords ; 
but the king may grant a commiſſion of re- 
view under the great ſeal ; the citations are 
all in the king's name. | | | 
DELEGA/TION (S.) in the C:wi/! Law, is 
when a debtor appoints one to whom he is 2 
_ creditor, to pay, anſwer, or ſatisfy his cre- 
ditors. | I ET 
DELE'TION (S.) a blotting out, a taking a- 


way, deſtroying, or eraſing. 
| | 2 eltroying, ung PEL. 
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Court of Delagates, the higheſt court ſor 


DEL. 
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DELETE/RIUS (A.) with Wafural f, ſome- 


thing of a deſtructive or hurtful nature, 
DELF (S.) a mine or quarry where coal or 
tone is got; in Heraldry, it is one of the 
abatements of honour, and is a ſquare in 
the middle of an eſcutcheon. A Delf Tenne 
is due to him, who revokes a challenge, 
which he has given, or forfeits his word of 


honour : If there are two or more delfs in | 


an eſcutcheon, it is not an abatement ; as 
alſo if it be metal, or charged upon it, for 
it then becomes a perfect bearing. 

DE'LIA (S.) a famous feſtival held by the A 
thenians, in honour of Apollo; this feſtival 
was held ſo ſacred, that they would not ex- 
ecute any maleſactor while it laſted : Thus 
Jenopbon and Plato inform us, that Socrates 
was kept in priſon thirty days after his con- 
demnation, becauſe of the Delian ſolemnities, 
whereas they did not ſcruple to put Phocion 

to death upon a feſtival dedicated to Jupiter. 

DELI'BERATE (V.) to conſult, think upon, 
debate, weigh, or conſider. ' 

DELIBERA/TION (S.) a prudent, wiſe, 
thoughtful, thorough conſulting or thinking 
upon a thing. 


DELIBERA/TIVE (A.) of or belonging to 


deliberation ; in Rbetorich, it is ſuch argu- 
ments or illuſtrations as are made uſe of to 
prove ſomething and to induce the audience 
to put in execution, what is recommended 
to them. | | | 
DE'LICACY or DE'LICATENESS (S.) curi- 
ouſneſs, accuracy, perſectneſs; alſo dainti- 
neſs, ſqueamiſhneſs, ſantaſticalneſs, pride, 
deliciouſneſs, voluptuouſneſs. 
DELICIOUS (A.) extraordinary pleaſant in 
_ fafte, ſweet, rich, valuable, fragrant, curious, 
DELVGHT (S.) joy, pleafure, ſatisfaction; 
the bent or inclination of the mind. : 
DELT'GHT (V.) to practiſe a thing by choice, 
and with great pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


DELIGHTFUL or DELVGHTSOME (A.) 


pleaſing, ſatisfactory, &c. i 
DELYNEATE (V.) to ſketch, draw, deſcribe, 
declare, repreſent, ſet forth, or make plain, 
as à painter or mathematician doth any fi 
gure or body by lines, &c. 
DELINEA'TION (S.) the ſketching or draw- 
ing the outlines of a picture, &c. 
DELINQUENCY (S.) the failing in, or fall- 


ing off from one's duty or promiſe ; an of. | 


fending or faultineſs. - 4 
DELVNQUENT (s.) an offender, a criminal, 
or guilty perſon. | 
DELI'QUIUM (s.) a ſwooning or fainting a- 

way, called alſo lipothymy and ſyncope ; in 

Chymiftry, it is the cauſing a ſalt to melt 

into water, by putting it into a moiſt place ; 
_ alfo a diſtillation by fire. : 
DELVRIOUS (A.) mad, ſenſeleſs, doting, 
_ light-headed, one beſide himſelf 
DELIVER (V.) to redeem from captivity, or 


any imminent danger, to reſtore or put into 


_ trouble, to lay 4 woman in child-birth 3 

alſo to ſpeak one's mind freely in a publick 
audience, | , 

DELVVERANCE (S.) a ſetting free or at li- 
berty, the giving or ſurrendering a thing up 
that was with-held, the manner of ſpeaking 
publickly, g | Ks 

DELVVERY or PARTURTTION (S.) the 
bringing forth a perfect foetus, whether liv- 
ing or dead, 

Legitimate Delivery, in Midwifry, is that 
which happens at the true time, that is, in 
the Toth lunar month. 

Illegitimate Delivery, is that which hap- 
pens before or aſter the riglit time. 

Natural Delivery, is when the feetus comes 

into the world uniformly, and without any 
impediments. 

Delivery, in Law ; ſee Replegiare. 

DELPHI'NUS or DOLPHIN (S.) in Aftrono. 
my, a conſtellation in the northern hemi- 
ſphere, conſiſting, according to Proſemy, of 
10, Tycho 10, and Mr. Flamſteed 18 ſtars, 

DELU”DE (V.) to enſnare, entice, impoſe up- 
on, cheat, defraud, deceive, draw in, beguile; 

DELVE (V.) to dig or turn up the ground 

like a gardener, 

DE'LUGE (S.) an overflowing or inundation 
of water covering either the whole or part 
of the earth; alſo any violent or ruinous 
trouble that comes haſtily upon a nation or 
private perſon. | N 

DELU'SION (S.) an impoſture, cheat, or 
pretended miracle. a a 

| DELU'SIVE or DELU'SORY (A.) a falfs 

pretence, a thing or perſon that cheats, im- 
poſes, deceives, or beguiles one by fair pre- 
tences. 

DE'MAGOGVUE (S.) a captain, head or ring- 
leader in a faction, rabble, mob, &c. 

DEMAFN or DEME'SN (S.) in its wulgar 
Senſe, fignifies the lord's manor-place, with. 
the lands and buildings thereunto belonging 
which he and his anceſtors have from time 
to time kept in their own hands; in Law, 

it ſignifies a lord's patrimony, or thoſe lands 
which he holds of himſelf; it is alſo uſed 
for a diſtinction between thoſe lands, which 
a lord of a manor has in his own hands, cr 
in the hands of a leſſee demiſed upon a rent 
for a term of years or life, and thoſe lands 
belonging to the ſaid manor, which are the 
free or copy-holds ; it alfo ſignifies ſuch lands 
as are held for life, and ſometimes thoſe only 
which are held in fee; it is alſo uſed in op- 

| ſition to frank fee. 

DEMA'ND (V.) to afk, lay claim to, requirs 

or Own, : | 

DEMAND (S.) an aſking, claiming, requi- 
ring or owning a thing, as being the proper 
owner of it. : 

DEMAN'DANT (S.) a Lat term, fignifying 
the proſecutor in a real action, ſo called, be- 
cauſe he aſks for or claims lands, &c. and is 
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the poſſeſſion of a thing, to releaſe one OT 


the ſame with plaintiff in perſonal actions. 
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DEMEAN (v.) to behave, carry, or act well 


or ill in company, or otherwiſe. | 

DEMEANOUR (S.) behaviour, carriage, or 

_aQting well or ill. | T 

DEMEMBREE' (S.) in Hera/dry, is when any 
of the limbs of an animal are cut off, 

DEME'RIT (S.) the deſerving puniſhment for 
ill doing or behaving. 

DE'MI (>.) the half or diminutive of a thing; 
as a demi- baſlion, in Fortification, is one with 
only one ſace and one flank ;z fo a dem-can- 
non is a leſſer or ſmaller piece of ordnance 
than a cannon, of which there are various 

ſorts; the like may he ſaid of a demi · culverin. 

DE'MI-GOD (S.) among the Ancients, was 
one who was not a god by birth, but was 

_ raiſed to that honour for his heroick actions. 

DE/MI-GORGE (S.) in Fortification, half the 
gorge or entrance into the baſtion taken from 
the angle of the flank to the centre of the 


baſtion, or the angle the two courtines would. 


make, if continued till they met in the baſtion. 
DEMISE (V.) to lett, or make over lands or 
_  tenements by leaſe or will. 

DEMISE (S.) the letting or making over 
lands, &c. by leaſe or will; alſo the death 
of a king or other perſon. : 
DEMO'CRACY (S.) a form of government, 
wherein the ſupreme authority is in the 

hands of the people. 


DEMOCRA'TICAL (A.) of or belonging to 


the government of democracy. 


' DEMO'LISH (V.) to pull or throw, down, to 


raze or ruin any thing built, to deftroy, 
hurt, or ſpoil a thing. _ 
DEMOLITION (S.) the deſtroying, pulling 
. down, hurting, or ruining a thing. 
DE'MON (S.) a name given by the ancients 
to certain ſpir.ts, who, they pretended, had 
the power of doing to mankind either good 
or evil; they allo called them Gen, 
DEMO'NIACK (S.) a per ſon poſſeſſed with a 
ſpirit or devil. | 
DEMO'NIACKS (S.) a branch of the Ana- 
baptiſts, who believe, that the devils ſhall 
be ſaved at the end of the world. 
DE\ ©O'N $STRABLE (A.) any thing that is ca- 


pable of being made plain and clear to the 


. underſtanding. 

DEMO'NSTRATE (v.) to prove the truth 
of a propoſition ſo clearly, that to deny it a 
: perſon muſt give himſelf the lye, or be to. 
*' tally ignorant of the matter in queſtion ; 


but this proof is hardly applicable to any | 


thing, but mathematical concluſions. 


- DEVONSTRA'TION (s.) the actual or un- 


deniable making a thing ſo plain and incon- 
_ teſtable, by evident and clear proof drawn 
from ſelf-evident principles, that every body 
muſt own the truth of the propoſition. 
DEMO'NSTRATIVE (A.) that proves or 
 ſhews the truth aſſerted beyond all contra- 
_ dition; alſo that may be demonſtrated. 
DEMU'R (V.) to object againſt an adverſary's 
bill, to ſhew the deficiencies of a plaintiff's 
atlertions, &6, ; 5 


* 


DEN 
DEMU RE (A.) preciſe, affectedly grave, 6. 
ver- modeſt, reſerved, or haſhſul. 
DEMU'RRAGE (S.) an allowance made for a 
ſaip's ſtaying longer in a port, for the con. 
venience of loading, &c. than the time a. 
greed upon by charter- party. 
DEMU'RRER (S.) a ſtop oft to the proceed. 
ings in an action, upon the ſtarting of ſome 
difficulty, which muſt be clear'd up by the 
court before they can proceed any farther, 
DEN (S.) the cave or place where lions and 
other wild beaſts lodge themſelves in, or 
are kept by thoſe who have them as rari- 
ties ; allo a dak retired part of a priſon. 
DEN A'RIUS (S.) a filver coin among the 
Remans, in value ſeven pence ſterling; it 
weighed a dram, or the $th of an ounce, 
and was marked with an X. to ſhew that it 
was equivalent to ten aſſes or four fefterces ; 
there was alſo another .ſort coined in the 
time of the Roman emperors, and weighed 
the 7th part of an ounce; it is alſo uſed in 
our law books for an Engliſh penny. 
DE'NBIGH (S.) the principal town of Den- 
bighſhire, ſeated on the hanging of a rocky 
hill, on a branch of the Cliyd, once a place 
of great ſtrength, when its impregnable caſ- 
tle was in its full vigour and duly garifoned ; 
the town is moderately large, well built, and 
_ chiefly inhabited by glovers and tanners, has 
a pretty good trade, and is governed by two 
alder men, two bailiffs, and 25 capital bur- 
geſſes, with ſub- officers, ſends one member 
to parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Wedneſday, for corn, cattle, and pro- 
viſions 3 160 computed, and 209 meaſured 
miles difiant from London. ; 
DE'NBIGHSHIRE (S.) in North-Wales, is a 
county generally very hilly, ſome of which 
hills are fo high, that they have continual 
ſnow upon them, the tops whereof are the 
countryman's morning almanack, to denote 
a fair day by the riſe of the vapours from 
them ; it is of a different ſoil, the weſtern 
part being heathy, and is much inclined to ſte- 
rility, and but thinly inhabited; the eaſtern 
part, beyond the vale of Clayd, is fruitſul, 
but the middle, which is a plain, is both the 
moſt pleaſant and fertile, and well inhabited 
with gentry, The biſhopricks of Banger and 
St. Aapb have each their juriſdictions in the 
reſpective parts of this county, Which is 
from eaſt to weſt 31 miles long, and from 
north to ſouth 20; it is divided into 12 hun- 
dreds, which contain 57 pariſh cturches, 4 
market-towns, and 64co houſes ; it ſends 
2 members to parliament. Rye, commonly 
called amel- corn, is produced in the greateſt 
quantity; goats and ſheep are alſo plentiful ; 
befides which there are ſeveral mines, that 
produce great parcels of lead ore, particu- 


——_ 


larly that called the marqdiſs of Pozvis's. - 


Di NCHEE* (A.) in Heraldry, is when an or- 


dinary is indented, or full of notches like 


tecth. 
. DNF. 


D E N 
DENEGATTION (S.) a denial, refuſal or diſ- 


ownin 
DENI 'AL (S.) a reſuſing, . away or 
diſowning. 
DENIE'R (S.) a ſmall French copper coin, 12 
of which make their ſol or ſhilling; it is 
equal to two mailles or four oboles, and is 
about one 143th part of our penny; denter | 
was formerly a general name for all French 
money. 

DE'NISON or DENIZEN (S.) in 3 an 
alien, who by the king's charter is infran- 
chiſed, whereby he is in ſome reſpects ena- 
bled to act as the natives of the land do, 

_ viz, purchaſe eſtates, bear offices or digni- | 
ties; but cannot inherit lands by deſcent ; 
whereas a ſtranger who is naturalized may. 

DENO'MINATE (V.) to name, or call by 
ſome particuler appellation, 

DENOMINA'TION (S.) a naming or calling 
people or things by proper diſtinctions. 

DENOMINA'TOR (S.) the giver of names or 
diſtinQions ; from whence, in Arithmerich, 
that part of a vulgar fraction that ſhews 
into how many parts the whole thing is di- 

| vided, is ſo called. 

DENOMINA'TRIX (S.) 2 godmother, or fe- 

male name-giver. 


DENOTA'TION (S.) a marking, noting, or | 


ſpecifying that ſuch or ſuch a thing is the 
property of ſuch a perſon, or is to go by 
ſuch or ſuch a name. 


DENOU'NCE (V.) to make a 88 decla- 


ration of ſome puniſhment to be inflicted 
upon a private perſon ; to publickly threa- 
ten a nation or people. 

DENSE (A.) thick, ſolid, ſubſtantial ; in Na- 
tural Philofo . 55 it is ſpoken of bodies that 
are naturally thin, light, fluid, or aerial, 
which by the addition of ſomething acciden- 


tal become heavy, congealed, &c. as the air, 


water, &Cc. and of bodies of the ſame bulk, 
the heavieſt is ſaid to.he the moſt denſe. 

DENSITY or DE'NSENESS (S.) the cloſe- 
neſs or compactneſs of any particular thing, | 
that contains a certain quantity of matter | 
under a certain meaſure or ſpace, from 
whence the proportion or {pecifick weight | 
of bodies to one another is known, as of 
gold to filver, lead to marble, &c. 

DENT (S.) a notch or piece cut out of the 
edge of 2 th ; allo a mark made in any 
pliable matter, by thruſting the parts in, — 
making a mak by a blow. 

DE'NTAL LETTER (s.) thoſe letters which 
cannot be clearly pronounced, unleſs the 
tongue touches the teeth, as 4, g, n, t. 


DENTED VERGE (S.) in Botanv, is ſpoken 


of thoſe leaves, the edges of which are jag- 
gend or notched. 

DE'NTICLES-or DE'/NTILS (S,) one of the 
diſtinguiſhing members of the Tonic cornice, 
conſiſting of ſquares cut out of convenient 
diſtances, making it repreſent a ſet of teeth. 

DE/NTEFRICE (S.) a medicine or powder pto 


* 


F 


DENTI'LOQU IST (S.) one that liſps, or 
ſpeaks thro? the teeth. 

DENTVLOQUY, (S.) a liſping, or ſpeaking 
. thro” the tceth.. 

DENTI'TION (S. ) a breeding or bringing 
forth of the teeth, which in young children 
is commonly about the ſeventh month, 
DENU'DATE. (V.) to ſtrip, uncloath, make 
hare or naked. 

DENUDA'*TION (S.) a ſtripping, uncloathing 
or making naked. ; 

DENU/NCIATE (v.) to denounce, threaten, 
proclaim or declare. 

CENUNCIA'TION (S.) a proclaiming, threa- 
tening, giving warning, or declaring. 
DENY?! (V.) to refuſe, diſown, gainſay, or 
oppoſe. 

DEODAND (S.) in our ancient Cuſtoms, is 
when a man was accidentally killed, the in- 
ſtrument that occaſioned his death was for- 


poſed of to charitable uſes, to make in ſome 
meaſure an atonement to God for a man's 
coming to a violent end. 

DEO SCULATE (V.) to kiſs with much ea- 
gerneſs, affection and defire, 

DEOSCULA'TION (S.) an hearty or eager 
kiſſing a perſon with much afſection and 
pleaſure, | 

DEPAI'NT (V.) to charaQerize, draw, or 
ſet forth the good or bad actions of a prince, 
nobleman, or private perſon. 

DEPART (V.) to ferſake, ſeparate, or go 
away from a perſon, place or opinion. 

DEPA/RT (S.) a method of refining gold by 
aqua fortis. 

DEPA'RTURE (S.) à going, from, leaving, 
or forſaking ; in Navigation, it is when a 
ſhip ſails-eaſt or weſt to the meridian it de- 
parted from; or it is the difference of lon. 

gitude either eaſt or weſt, between the me- 
ridian a ſhip is under, and that where the 

| laſt obſervation or reckoning was made; in 
Law, it is when a plaintiff in his reply to 
the defendant's anſwer makes a declaration 
different from his firſt, as if he ſhould plead 


joinder alledge a ſpecial one. 

Departure in deſpite of the Court, is ben 
a tenant or defendant appears to the action 
brought againſt him, and has a day over in 
the ſame term, if he does not appear, but 
makes a default, he is ſaid to make a depar- 
ture, &c. he ſhall therefore loſe his cauſe, 


| OnPAUEERATE (V.) to impoveriſh, or 


make poor, by violently taking away the 
goods or property of another. 

DEPAUPER A'TION (S.) a rendring or ma- 
king poor by violence. 

DEPECULATE (V.) to rob the exchequer, 
or publick treaſury of a prince or common 
wealth. 

DEPEND (V.) to rely upon, to hang on, to 
proceed from, or a& by another's power. 

DEPE'NZENCE or DEPE'NDENCY (S.) a 


per to ſcour, cleanſe and beautiſy the teeth, 


94 reſting, 


feited to the king, and by his almoner diſ- 


a general agreement in bar, and in his re- 
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DEP 

reſting, ſtaying, or relying upon ; alſo an 
inferiority or ſubjection to a perſon, as a ſer- 
vant to his maſter, &c. 

DEPE/NDANT (S.) one that is kept or fup- 
ported by another. 


DEPENDiNT (A.) relying, or waiting upon | 


another, 

DEPHLE'GMATE (V.) to purge or clarify 
any diſtilled liquor from phlegm or water. 
DEPI'LATORY MEDICINES (S.) fuch as 

- cauſe the hair to fall off. 5 
DEPLO'RABLE (A.) that deſerves pity or 
compaſſion ; any thing that moves or excites 

lamentation or ſorrow, by the miſery, cala- 
mity or diſtreſs that a perſon or thing is in. 

DEPLO RE (V.) to lament, bewail, pity or 
commiſerate either one's own or another's 
misfortunes. 

. DEPLU'ME (V.) to pull off the feathers or 
covering of a creature or perſon, 

DEPLUMA'”11ON (S.) a ſtripping or pulling 
off of feathers, &c. In Surgery, it is a diſ- 
temper called alſo ptilofis, where the eyelids 
with their callous tumour and hair fall toge- 
ther, 

DEPO/NENT (S.) one who gives evidence or 
information upon oath before a magiſtrate, 
either in à civil or criminal cauſe ; with the 
Grammarians, it is a name applied to fuch 
verbs, as have a paſſive termination, but an 

active ſignification. | 

DEPO/PULATE (V.) to make a country thin 
of bate of people ; to cut off, ruin and de- 

- troy a kingdom, by ſword, famine, or peſ- 
tilence. i | 

DEPOPULA'TION (S.) the rendering a coun- 
try deſolate or uninhabited, by deſtroying 
the people. : 

DEPORTA'TION (S.) amopg the Remans, 
was when a criminal was banifhed to any 
particular place, and prohibited to ſtir out 
of it on pain of death. | 

DEPO'RTMENT (S.) the behaviour, earriage 
or manners of a perſon. 

DEPO/SE (V.) to give evidence, intelligence 


or information upon oath in any cauſe judi- 


cially ; to pull down, ſet aſide, or take a 
perſon from the dignity of a publick office, 
as to dethrone a king, &c, , 
DEPOYSIT or DEPO'SITUM (S.) a thing com- 


mitted to the charge of a perſon to be kept 


for another's uſe, as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of ſome contract. ; 
DEPOY/SITARY (S.) the place or perſon into 


whoſe cuſtody any pledge or ſecurity is com- 
mitted, or with whom it is lodged till the 


conditions are performed. 
DEPO SITE (V.) to pledge, pawn, or put a 
ſecurity inte the hands of another, for the 
pe formance of a certain matter or contract. 
DPEPOSUV TION (S.) the laying a thing down, 
or pledging a thing as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of a contract; alſo the evidence 
given upon oath before a magiſtrate in wri- 


* 


ting; allo the ſequeſtring or ſtripping a per- 


D EP 


ſon of his dignity; it differs from abdication 


in this, that the latter is ſuppoſed to be the 

voluntary deed of the party who poſſeſſes 
the dignity. or office, whereas the former is 
an obliging him to leave it by force; it is 
the ſame with deprivation and degradation; 
the latter indeed is ſomething more formal 
and ceremonious, 

DEPRAVA'TION (S.) a ſpoiling, marring, 
or making a thing bad, or worſe than it 
now is. 5 

DEPRA'VE wy to corrupt, adulterate, pre. 
judice, or ſpoil a thing. 

DEPRA'VEDNESS (S.) a ſettled, habitual 
practice of what is evil, naughty, or bad. 
DE'PRECATE (V.) to implore, beg, or de- 
fire help or aſſiſtance in, or againſt a pub- 

lick or private diſtreſs, calamity, or evil. 

DEPRECA'TION (S.) a figure in Rbetorick, 
whereby an orator invokes the aid or aſſiſ- 


tance of ſomebody, or wiſhes ſome dreadful . 


puniſhment may fall on himſelf or his ad - 
verſary, if either of them ſpeaks falſely ; 
and in common Speech, it means the earneſt 
praying or defiring God to take away thoſe 
calamities or afflictions that threaten us, or 
are actually exerciſing of us, as a nation 
or people, or that we fear will come upon 

| wa 1 our private capacity, or that we now 
cel, 

DEPRE'/CIATE (V.) to undervalue, ſpeak 
meanly of; to beat down the price or rate 
of a commodity ; to diſeſteem, or ſet ligtit 
by a perſon ox thing. 


. DEPREDATE (V.) to rob, plunder, ſpoil or 


prey upon, 

DEPREDA'TION (S.) the preying upon, 
robbing, ſpoiling, or plundering. 

DEPRESS (V.) to humble, abaſe, or bring 
down, to lower or ſubjeQ ; in Aſtronomy, to 
depreſs the pole is to ſail from a northern or 
ſouthern latitude, nearer the equinoctial. 

DEPRE'SSION (S.) a bringing down, lower- 
ing or humbling a people; a forcing or ta- 
king away ſome privileges they had before ; 
with the Matbematiciam, it is the reducing 
or bringing an equation into lower terms for 
the more eaſy giving the ſolution of the pro- 
poſition ; alſo the ſailing nearer to the equi- 
noctial than the place is from whence a ſhip 
departs, 

DEPRE/SSOR (S.) in Anatomy, à name given 
to divers muſcles, from their office of low- 
ering or bringing gown the parts they are 
fixed to; alſo any perſon or thing that 
preſſes, keeps down, or ſubjects another. 

DEPRIVA'TION (S.) a taking away, robbing 
or bereaving a perſon of his goods, office, 
children, &c. In the Canon Lawv, it is the 
act of diveſting a perſon of or taking away 
a church promotion, or ſpiritual dignity, 
which is divided into ab officio, when the 


offender is ſtripped of holy orders for ever, 
and a beneficio, which only deprives the mi- 


niſter from his then bencfice or living. 
n 


D E R 

DEPRIVE (V.) to take away from, rob, or 
bereave a perſon of any thing. 

DEPTH (S.) is the fame with thickneſs 3 and 
in the Military Art, is the number of men 
in a file, which in a ſquadron is commonly 
three, and in a battalion fix, - ; 

DEPU!LSION (S.) a thruſting, forcing, dri- 
ving, or beating away. ; 

DE'PURATE (V.) to purge, purify, or, ſepa- 
rate the groſs; impure part from the finer 
and clearer part of any thing. 


DEPUTA'TION (S.) the authorizing er im- 


powering one or more perfons to do certain 
acts for, and in behalf of another; allo the 
inſtrument, writing, commiſfion or warrant 
that is given to the Cuſtom-houſe and Ex- 
ciſe-officers, by virtue of which they act in 

their ſeveral places, make ſeizures, &c. 

DEPU'TE (V.) to ſeparate or appoint one or 
more perſons to negotiate a publick or private 
affair with a prince, ſtate or private perſon, 

DEPUTY (S.) an ambaſſador, or perſon ap- 
pointed to negotiate affairs with another; a 
ſub-governor or lieytenant z and in a Law 
Senſe, one who executes any office, &c. for 
or in the right of another, upon whoſe miſ- 
demeanour or forfeiture the principal is ſub- 
ject to loſe his office. 

DERBY (S.) the principal town of Derbyſhire ; 
it is a large, neat, populous, and well- built 
town, confiſting of five pariſhes, and very 
much improved of late years, by rebuilding 
one of the churches, the market-place, &c. 
it is of a very ancient date, and endowed 
with many privileges, particularly its exemp- 
tion from paying toll both in Londen, and 
moſt other parts of the kingdom; the trade 
of this town is not very conſiderable, being 
more inhabited by gentry than manufactu- 
rers, though it is a ſtaple for wool ; yet the 
traffick is moſtly retail, conſiſting in buying 
corn, and felling it again to the high-land 
countries, in making malt and brewing ale, 
for which it is much noted: This town is 
governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, 9 al- 
dermen, a recorder, 14 brethren, 14 com- 

mon- council- men, and a town-clerk ; it 
ſeads two members to parliament ; the aſſi- 


zes are uſually held in the town-hall, which 


is a beautiful ſtone building; there are three 


marketg kept here weekly, viz. Wedneſday, | 


Friday and Saturday, and ſeven fairs annu- 
ally ; it is 98 computed, and 122 meaſured 
miles diſtant from London. 

JE'RBYSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, whoſe 
form is ſomewhat irregular, being but ſix 
miles broad in the ſouth, and 30 inthe north; 
about 38 miles long, and 200 in circumfe- 
rence ; it is divided into fix hundreds, in 
which are nine market-towns, 160 pariſhes, 
56,0c0 houſes, and 283, 00 inhabitants; 
and ſ8nds four members to parliament ; it is 
divided into two parts by the courſe of the 
river Derzvent,, which riſing in the north 
do: ders of it, runs quite croſs it, and emp- 


* 


* 
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ties its water, which is coloured black by 
the ſoil, into the Trent, which glides by its 
ſouthern coaſt; the ſoil on each fide is of a- 
very different nature, the eaſt and ſouthern 
parts being well cultivated, fruitful, and full 
of gentlemens ſeats and parks; but the weſt- 
ern, which is called the Peak, is mountain- 
ous and barren, as to corn, graſs, &c. but 
is nearly as advantageous to the inhabitants, 
by the great number of lead, coal and iron 
mines and quairies, that produce marhle, 
alabaſter and cryſtal; alſo mill- ſtones, grind- 
ſtones, ſeythe- ſtones, &c. Buxton- M eiii is 
much reſorted to, and for the ſame reaſons 
that the Bath is ſrequented, the waters, both 
hot and cold, having much the fame virtues ; 
the three wonderful caves, called the Devil's 
Arſe, Eiden Hole and Pool's Hole, are the ſur- 
Prize of all travellers that go to ſee them. 

DE'REHAM, DEE'RHAM or MARKET- 
DEREHAM (S.) in Norfolk ; this town was 
almoſt wholly reduced to aſhes, by a tetri- 
ble fire, but is now beautifully rebuilt ; in 
queen Elizabeth's time it belonged to the 
biſhops of Ely; but was afterwards in the 
crown, and was made part of the ſettle- 
ment of queen Katherine, conſort of king 
Charles II. It is a large town, and trath 
many hamlets ; its market is weekly on Fri- 
day, where large quantities of wool are con- 
ſtantly brought ; and is diſtant from London 
$3 computed, and 97 meaſured miles. 

DERELICTION (S.) a leaving, forſaking, or 
expoſing to danger, diſtreſs, or damage ; 
in a Law Senſe, it is the wilful throwing - 
—_ or diſowning any parcel or quantity of 
goods. 

DE'RELICTS (S.) goods wilfully neglected or 
thrown away by the owner ; alſo ſuch lands 
as the ſea onee covered, but now leaves dry 
and fit for cultivation, 2 

DERL DE (V.) to mock at, ſcorn, or deſpiſe; 

to laugh, jeer, or flout at. 55 

DERI'SION (S.) a mocking, laughing at, 
ſcorning, or deſpiſing. ' 

DERVSORY (A.) deſpiſeable, that deſerves 
to be contemned, laughed at, or rejected. 

DERIVA'TION (S.) a fetching a thing or 
word from its original ; a flowing or com- 
ing from; in Medicine, the diverting or pre- 
venting a humour from falling on ſome no- 
ble part, by drawing it to one where it is 

leſs dangerous. 

DERIVATIVE (A.) any perſon or thing 
way comes from, or takes its riſe from an- 
other. 

DERI'VE (V.) to draw or fetch from ano- 
ther; to ariſe or come frum another, 

DE'RMA (S.) in Anatomy, that ſkin or tegu- 
ment of an animal, which lies immediately 
under the ſcarf. ſxin. 

DERN or DARN (V.) to mend ſtockings, 
gloves, aprons, &c. that have holes broke 
in them, by laying the threads in the man- 
ner of weaving. b 
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DEROGATE (V.) to ſwerve or fall away; 
to leſſen or undervalue ; to diſparage. 
DEROGA'TION S.) a Jefening, undervalu 
ing or detracting from the worth or eſteem 
. of a perſon; in Law, it is an act which 
deſtroys a preceding one; a derogation, in 
neral Terms, is not allowed in a court of 
judicature; they muſt be particularized with 
a great deal of form. 
DERO GATOR (A.) that leſſens or takes 


away from the dignity or value of a perſon 
or thing; in Law, ſomething importing de- 


rogation; thus, if a perſon owns himſelf 
indebted in a certain ſum, altho' he has re- 
ceived an acquittance ſor the ſame, the act 
is derogatory, 
DE/RVICES or DE/RVISES (s.) a kind of 
monks among the Turks, who lead a very 
auſtere life, and profeſs extreme poverty ; 
there is alſo another ſort called Mevelavites, 
from their founder Meve/awa, who affect a 
great deal of humanity, patience, modeſty, 
and charity; always go bare legged, and 
open - breaſted: They faſt every Wedneſday, 
Tueſday, and Friday; they hold meetings, 
at-which the ſuperior preſides, ; one of them 
plays all the while upon a flute, the reſt 
turning themſelves round with incredible 
* ſwiſtneſs ; the greateſt part of them apply 
themſelyes to magick, legerdemain, poſtures, 
c. and, contrary to Mabomet's precepts, 
drink Arong liquors, 
DE/SART (S.) a loneſome, uninhabited place, 
conſiſting of large tracts or ſpaces of ground. 


DESCA NT (V.) to enlarge, explain, or pa- 


raphraſe upon a ſubject; in Mack, it is 
the art of compoſition, and according as it 
is employed, is called plain or figurative: 
Plain, when it only relates to counter-point, 
2 in Pſalmody; and figurative, when it 
employs the whole art and fancy of the 
compoſer, both as to air, meaſure, and all 
the other parts of compoſing. 
Double Deſcant, is when the parts are ſo 
contrived, that the baſs may be made the 
treble, and the treble-the baſs. 

' DESCE/ND (V.) to come down from a high 
to a low place ; to ſtoop, yield, or comply 
with what is below a perſon's dignity ; alſo 
to come from a particular family, or noted 

. anceſtors. 

DESCE'NDANTS (s.) children, offspring, 
progeny, poſterity. 

DESCENDING (S.) falling, or moving lower, 

coming down as from the top of a hill, lad- 
der, &c. alſo coming of, or ſpringing from 

-A particular perſon or family. 

DESCE'NSION (S.) going down, or moving 
lower; with the Clymiſis, it is the falling 
down ef the eſſential juice diffolved from 
the diſtilled matter; in Afironeomy, ſpeaking 
of a ſign, it is either direct or oblique ; di- 
rect, when the arch af the equator, which 
deſcends with the ſign or ſtar in it, comes 
below the horizon of a right ſphere ; and 


DES 
obligue, when a part of the equator defcend; 
with the ſun or ſtar, or any point in an 
oblique ſphere. 

DESCE'NSIONAL DIFFERENCE (S.) is the 

difference between the right and oblique de- 

ſcenſion of a ſtar. 

DESCE/NT (S.) the motion of a thing from 

above downwards; alſo birth or extraction, 

noble or baſe; alſo the invaſion of a coun. 
try by landing an army of enemies in ſome 
defenceleſs part of it ſuddenly ; in Heraldry, 
it is when a creature is expreſſed, as though 
he were going to leap down from ſome high 

place, &c. 

DESCRI'BE (V.) in Geometry, is to draw or 

make any figure, as a triangle, ſquare, cir. 

cle, ellipſis, &t. in Literature, is to ſet out, 
explain, and enumerate the ſeveral parts of 

a ſubjeR, hiſtory, &c. in Painting, it is to 

delineate, make, or draw the ſhape, form, 

or repreſentation of a thing. 

DESCRYBENT (S.) one perſon or thing that 

explains, delineates, or deſcribes another. 

DESCRVPTION (S.) an account of the ge- 
neral accidents, ſhapes, and properties of a 

thing, in order to know and diſtinguiſh it 
from ſomething elſe ; in Geometry, it is the 
conſtructing or forming a figure. 

DESCRY* (V.) to diſcover, perceive, or dif. 

cern afar off, 

DE'SECRATE (V.) to profane; or turn to a 
vile, mean, or common uſe, any thing that 
had been conſecrated to a religious purpoſe, 
as a church into a ſtable, &c. 

DESERT (v.) to ſorſake or leave; alſo to 
run away from his colours, as ſoldiers do. 
DESE'RT (S.) merit, worth, value; alſo 
{weet-meats, fruit, &c. ſerved up at the 
concluſion of a feaſt ; ; alſo a loneſome place, 
a wildernefs, or large uninhabited country. 

DESE'RTER (S.) one that forſakes his com- 
panions, friends, or opinion; alſo a ſoldier 
who quits or runs away from his company 
without leave, and liſts himſelf under ano- 
ther, or runs away from the ſervice quite. 

DESE'RTION (S.) a leaving or forſaking a 
perſon or party; the running away of a 
ſoldier from his colours. 

DESERTLESS (A.) one that has tio merit or 
worth in os that can claim no favour or 
pity, &c. 

DESERVE (V.) to merit, or be worthy of 
rewards or puniſhments. 

DESE/'RVEDLY (part.) juſtiy, truly, fitly, 
Ec. 

DESE/RVING (A) worthy of reward or pu- 
niſhment. 

| DESHABULLE (S. ) an undreſs. 

DESHACHEE” (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
limbs of a beaſt are cut off, but yet remain 
on the eſcutcheon at a ſmall diſtance from 
the body. 

DESI'/CCATIVE (S.) a medicine that dries vp 
ſuperfluous moiſture. 

DESI'GN (V4) to intend, to project, to con- 


trive/ 


DES 


trive, to ſketch out the plan or draught of a 
work, picture, &c. 

DESI'GN (S.) the purpoſe, project, intention, 
draught, plan, &c. of a work; alſo the 
thing when finiſned, and duly executed. 


DESIGN ATT ION or DESIGNMENT (S.) 


the marking a thing that it may be known. 


' DESVRABLE (A.) whatever is worthy of 


raiſe, love, efteem, or poſſeſſion, 


DESIRE (V.) to covet after, long, or 'wiſh | 


for; alſo to heſeech, pray, requeſt or intreat. 

DESUROUS (A.) a paſſionate longing after, 
wiſhing, praying, or requeſting for a thing. 

DESI'ST (V.) to leave off, diſcontinue, give 
over, or forbear. 

DESK (S.) ſometimes means the pew or room 
that a reader in a church has appointed for 
him to perform his office in, and ſometimes 
a conveniency, either fixed or moveable, to 
write on, and put papers in, &c. 

DE/SOLATE (A.). afflicted, mournful, lone- 
ſome, frightful and horrid 3 ruinous, un- 
comfortable, or diſtreſſed. 

DESOLA'TION (S.) a deſtroying, ruining, 
or laying waſte by fire, ſword, or other 
grievous calamity. 

DESPALR (S.) a paſſion of the mind excited 
by imagining the object or ſubject defired is 
unattainable, either by ſuperiority of ſitua- 
tion, or difficulty of acceſs, which creates 
in different minds different effects, in ſome 


a total negligence of doing even what might 


conduce to the accompliſhing the thing de- 
fired, and in others a melancholy or mad- 
neſs very difficult to cure or remove. 
DESPAPR (V.) to be paſt all hopes or expec- 
tations, to give a thing over for loſt or un- 
attainable. 
DESPERA'DO (S.) a bold, reſolute fellow, 
that flinches at no danger or difficulty, 
DESPERATE (A.) mad, furious, without 
conſideration, 1 thoughtleſs. 
DESPERA'TION or DE'SPERATENESS (8. ) 
without hope, melancholy ; aſſo imprudence, 
raſnneſs, furiouſneſs, madnels, folly, 


DE'SPICABLE or DESPI'SEABLE (A.) mean, | 


baſe, vile, contemptible, nothing worth, 

DESPVSE (V. ) to ſcorn, contemn, diſeſteem, 
Night, ſet at nought, undervalue, which may 
ariſe either from the pride and haughtineſs of 
the one party, or the wickedneſs and real 
worthleſſneſs of the other. 


| DESPI'TE (S.) hatred, malice, ſcorn, con- 


tempt, grudge, or pique. 


DESPOVL (V.) to rob, firip, plunder, or | 


take away the goods of another. 

DESPOYND (V.) to deſpair, be out of heart, 
to loſe all courage or expectation. 

DESPO/NDENCE or DESPO/NDENCY (S.) 
a fainting, deſpairing, or loſing all cou- 
rage or expectation of doing or attaining a 
thing. 

DE'SPOT (S.) a title given to the princes of 
Servia, Wallachia, and ſome al the * 
bouring princes, 


D 

DESPO/TICK or DESPO'TICAL (A.) ab- 
ſolute, uncontroulable, arbitrary, poſitives 
without check, ſupreme; as is ſuch a king, 
who governs not by ſtated and fixed laws 
made by advice and conſent of the people, 
or their repreſentatives, but by the ſole will 
and pleaſure of himſelf, varying or altering 
any uſage, cuſtom or law here: ofore practi- 
ſed, either by his anceſtors or himſelf, when 
and where he thinks fit. 

DESPOU'ILLE (S.) in Heraldry, is the ſkin 
of a beaſt with the head, feet, claws, &c. 
ſtuffed, ſo that it appears to be the real 
creatu 

DST TA (V.) to clarify, purge, purify 
or refine liquors, by firſt heating or boiling 
them to raiſe the ſcum, and then taking it 
off as it riſes, 


corrupt or ſhattered part of bones. 

DE'STIN or DE/STINATE (V.) to appoint, 
deſign, condemn, crdain, or determine. 

D#STINIES (S.) ſee Parcæ. 

DE/STINY (S.) the order, diſpoſition, or 
chain of ſecond cauſes, which carry with 
them a neceſſity of event; alſo the good or 
ill that does or ſhall happen to people, fo 
long as they are in this life. 

DE'STITUTE (A.) helpleſs, forlorn, forſa- 
ken, in wart and miſery. 

DESTROY” (V.) to ruin, overthrow, raze, 
ſpoil, lay waſte, kill, or deface. 

DESTRU'CTION (8. ) ſpoiling, ruining, hurt- 
ing, laying waſte, or overthrowing. 

DESTRU/CTIVE (A.) hurtful, miſchievous, 
ruinous, tending to waſte, deadly. 


perſons who jumped from the back of one 


. in their hand ; they who were. very expert, 
would place four or fix horſes a- bteaſt, and 
jump from the firſt to the fourth or ſixth. 

DESU'LTORY (A.) unfixed, changeable, wa- 


thing to another, 

DETA/CH (V.) to draw off, or ſend away a 
party of ſoldiers to reinforce 2 gariſon, or 
another party not ſtrong enough to perform 


an exploit, or ſtand the ſhock of the enemy. 


| DETACHED (A.) drawn off, ſeparated from, 
diſengaged ; in Painting, the figures are ſaid 
to be well detacbed; when they appear free, 
and with a good relievo, and not entangled 
one with another. 

Detached Pieces, in Fortification, are any 
works, ſuch as ravelins, horn and crown 
works, and demi-lunes, that ſtand at a diſ- 
tance from the main works, 

DETA'CHMENT (S.) in Var, a body of 
ſoldiers taken from an army for ſome parti- 
cular enterprize, as to reinforce another ar- 
my, attack a party, relieve a gariſon, or 
ſuccour a party engaged. 

DETAIL (s.) a liſt or inventory of goods, or 


| the 


DE'SQUAMATE (V.) to ſcrape off the fins , 
from fiſh ; and in Surgery, to ſcale off the 


DESULTO'RES (S.) among the Ancients, were 


horſe upon that of another, which they held 


vering, going, or leaping from one place or 
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ide particulars of an affair in diſpute, the 
circumſtances of a ſtory, &c. : 
DETALN (V.) to with-hold, keep back, ſtop, 
lett, or hinder, g | 
DETE'CT (V.) to diſcover, lay open, diſ- 
clofe, or declare a ſecret or hidden affair. 
DE”TENT (S.) in Clock-2rort, is the little wire 
with a flat end, that falls inte the ſeveral 
notches that are made in the ſtriking-wheel, 
to op the clock from ſtriking more than it 
ought. . 
DETE'NTION (S.) a keeping back or from, 
confinement, impriſonment, &c, 
DETE'R (V.) to diſcourage, affright, threaten 
or keep a perſon ſrom doing a thing, by 
laying dangerous conſequences before him. 
DETERGENT (A.) wiping off, cleanſing, 
+ . ſeouring or brightening ; ſo in Phyſich, ſuch 
medicines as mundify and carry off viſcid 
and glutinous humours, are called detergents. 
DETE'RMINABLE (A.) a matter in queſtion 
that is capable of being ended, finiſhed, or 
decided, 
DETE'RMINATE (A.) limited, bounded ; 
allo poſitive, finiſhed, accompliſhed. 
DETERMINA'TION (S.) the ending, ad- 
judging, or deciding a matter in diſpute ; 
alſo a purpoſe, reſolution, or defign of do- 
ing a thing. 
DETE'RMINE (V.) to finiſh, end, decide, 
adjudge, or arbitrate a matter in queſtion ; 
alſo to fix a reſolution, purpoſe or deſign to 
do this or that matter or thing. 
DETE/RSIVE (A.) of a cleanſing nature; ſo 
medicines that free or purge the body from 
fluggiſnh and viſcous humours, are called de- 
ter five medicines. 
- DETE'ST (V.) to abhor, loath, hate or ſhew 
our diſlike of a thing. 
DETE/STABLE (A.) vile, wicked, baſe, that 
_ deferves to be forſaken, loathed and rejected. 
DETESTA'TION (S.) abhortence, loathing, 
exclaiming againſt, hating or ſhewing diſlike, 
DETHRO'NE (V.) to pull down or depoſe a 
king, to keep him from acting as ſuch, and 
fetting up, or putting another in his place, 
room, or ſtead. 
DETINUE (S.) a writ lying againſt him who 
having goods or chattels delivered to him to 
keep, reſlifes to re- deliver them. 
DETRACT (V.) to leſſen, undervalue, take 
ſrom, abate, or ſlander a perſon, by ſpeak- 
ing meanly of him. 
DETRACTION (S.) backbiting, ſlandering, 
or underveluing a perſon or thing. 
DETRANCHEE! (A.) in Heraldry, a line 
bend-wiſe, which does not come from the 
angle, but from ſome part of the upper edge; 
and thence falls a-thwart or diagorally, or 
from ſome part of the dexter fide. 
DE'TRIMENT (s.) hurt, damage, injury, 
loſs, or prejudice. 8 
DETRIME “NT AL. (A.) any thing that brings 


DE V 
DETRU/NCATE (V.) to cut or chop off, to 
behead or ſeparate one part from another. 
DETRU'SION (S.) a thruſting down, a for- 
cing or putting away. 

DEVASTA'TION (S.) a ruining totally, a 
deftroying quite, a laying waſte like a vio- 
lent fire. | 

DE'VIATE (V.) to ſwerve, to go out of the 
way or wrong ; to follow the falſe method, 
copy, road, or practice. | 

DEVIA'/TION (S.) a going out of the way, 
the following a wrong path, the not keep- 
ing up to the original. | 


DEVICE (S.) a contrivance, plot or deſign ; 


alſo an enigmatical manner of expreſſing the 
intention of the mind by ſome hieroglyphick 
figure, like the ancient Egyptians, or the 
modern medals, &c. which have now com- 
monly a motto affixed to them, to point 
out the general meaning,” 
DE'VIL (S.) an evil angel, and one of thoſe 
ſpirits which were caſt into hell for rebelling 
againſt God, 
DE'VILISH (A.) malicious, injurious to man- 
kind, hurtful, inclined to all manner of 
wickedneſs. 
DEVUISE (V.) a Law term, fignifying to give 
or make over lands, goods, or tenements, 
by virtue of a perſon's laſt will and teſta- 
ment; alſo to imagine, invent, contrive, 
deſign, plot, conſult, or project. i 
DEVISEE' (S.) the perſon to whom any thing 
is left or bequeathed by the laſt will and teſ- 
tament of another. 
DEVI'SOR (S.) the perſon who bequeaths or 
leaves any thing to another by will or teſta- 
ment. | . 
DEVIZES (S.) in Wiliſpire, is a large and im- 
portant town, full of wealthy clothiers, who, 
from making broad - cloths, do now more ge- 
nerally manufacture druggets ; it is a borough 
town, that ſends two members to parliament: 
It was formerly much ſtronger and more no- 
ted than at preſent, its ſtrong caſtle being 
neglected; tho? it is (fill well inhabited, and 
has a confiderable market weekly on Thurſ- 
days, much frequented for horſes, and all 
ſorts of cattle and proviſions ; diſtant from 
London 72 computed, and 89 meaſured miles. 
DE'UNX (S.) a part of the Roman libra, con- 
taining 11 ounces, | EF 
DEVOTD (A.) empty of, or wanting. 4 
DEV O' IR 5 the duty or reſpe& owing to an- 
other, the part or behaviour that every one 
ought to regard with reſpect to himſelf and 
others, according to juſtice, reaſon and ci- 
vility. . 
DEVO'LVE (V.) to come, deſcend, or fly 
down ; to fall from one to another, as an 
eſtate does by right of inheritance, 
DEVOLU'TION (S.) a rolling, falling, tum - 
bling, or deſcending downwards ; the patf- 
ing from one to another, as an eſtate does. 
DE'VONSHIRE (S.) is waſhed by the ſea on 


A procures hurt, loſs, damage, or preju- 
Ice. 2 


| the northern and ſouthern ſides, and is about 
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4 milos broad in the wideſt place, and 61 
ong ; it ſends 26 members to parliament, 
has 40 market-towns, and 394 pariſhes in 
33 hundreds; contains about 56, 300 houſes, 
and 300,000 inhabitants, and is about 200 
miles in circumference. Ihe ſoil of this 
county is ſo different, that ſome parts are ſo 
fertile, as to need no improvement of art, 
and others ſo harren, that no art can mend 
it; but in theſe ſteril parts nature has made 
ample amends, by fixing many fine mines, 
that produce tin, lead, &c. and the ſea that, 
in a great meaſure, ſurrounds it, is filled with 
pilchards, herrings, and other fiſh, both for 
their own uſe, and exportation, The ma- 
nufactures of this county are chiefly kerſeys 


and ſerges, in which, it is computed, they 


deal for 10,000 J. per week. 


DEVOTE (V.) to ſet apart, conſecrate, or 
_ appoint to a particular purpoſe, eſpecially a | 


religious one. 

PEVOTTE! or DEVO'TO (S.) a religious 
perſon who, out of an extravagant regard 
for the principles he has embraced, does, and 
commits many monſtrous abſurdities, in or- 
der to gain the favour of God, or the admi- 

ration of the people; a bigot, or ſuperſti- 
tious perſon. | 

DEVO'TION (S.) the true and religious duty 
and reſpect we owe to God; alſo the extra- 
vagant performances of bigots and enthu- 

ſiaſts; alſo the being firmly attached to, and 
at the diſpoſal of another. 


DEVOU'R (V.) to eat greedily, ſwallow up 


haſtily, to deſtroy covetouſly, or endeavour 
to acquire what does not belong to us, 
DEVOU/RING (A.) in Hera/dry, is when 
fiſhes are borne in an eating poſture ; alſo 
the act of eating or ſwallowing greedily. 
DEVOU'T (A.) religious, godly, inclined to 
acts of devotian. 
DEUTEROCANO/NICAL BOOKS (S.) in 
the Scriptures, thoſe which were added to the 
canon after the reſt, ſuch as Eſther, &c. 
DEU'TERONOMY (S.) the laſt of Moſes's 
five books, fo called by the Greeks, becauſe it 
repeats the law that he had eſtakliſhed in the 
former books: The Fes call it Ellchadde- 
barim, which are the firſt words of it ; ſome 
3 call it Miſpnab, or the book of the 
econd law; others the book of the reprehen- 
ſions, from the reproaches which Moſes caſts 
upon the Jeros in the 1, 8, 9, 28, 30, and 
31 chapters. The book alſo contains a hiſ- 
tory of what paſſed in the wilderneſs, from 
the beginning of the eleventh month to the 
ſeventh day of the twelfth moon, in the for- 
tieth year of their departure out of Egypt. 
DEW (S.) a thin, light, miſty rain, which in- 
ſenſibly falls while the fun is below the hori- 
zon, and by being united or collected upon 
the leaves of trees, plants, &c. becomes vi- 
fible drops, &c. 
DE'W-LAP (S.) the looſe ſkin that hangs 
down under the throat of an ox, bull, or 
cow, &c, | GT 


DIA 


DE'WY A.) moiſt or wet with dew, or that 
has drops of dew hanging or lying on it. - 
DE'XTER (A.) the right fide or hand. 
DEXTERITY (S.) ſkill, readineſs, nimble- 
neſs, addreſs, capacity. 
DE'XTEROUS or DE'XTROUS (A.) cun- 
ning, ſkilful, ready, briſk, artful, good ma- 
nagement. 2 | 
DEXTROCHE'RE (S.) in Heraldry, is when 
the right arm is repreſented, either naked, 
cloathed, or covered with a bracelet, - or 
holding a weapon. | 
DE (S.) the principal governor at Tunis; the 
grand ſeignior has a baſſa here, but he is 
ſubject to the dey, 2 
DIABETES (S.) a very troubleſome diſtem- 
per, in which the patient is afflicted with an 
involuntary and immoderate flux of urine, 
attended with exceſſive thirſt, and weakneſs 
of the whole body; beſides the urine, what. 
ever the patient drinks is voided again with- 
out any alteration ; it ordinarily proceeds 
from a too much exalted, or a too acid fer- 
ment in the reins, 
DIABO'LICAL (A.) wicked, deviliſh, hate- 
ful, deteſtable. | 
DIACALCYTEOS (S.) a plaiſter applied after 
the amputation of a cancer, 
DIACAU'STICK CURVES (S.) in Geometry, 
are curves formed by refraction. 
DIA'CHYLON (S.) in Pharmacy, a plaiſter 


wherein are mixed mucilages, or the thick 


ſlimy juices of certain plants. 4 
DIACO/PIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, a ſyrup, 
made of the tops of white poppies. 


DIACONNICON (S.) in the ancient Churches, 


was a place where the veſtments and ſacred 
utenſils were depoſited. 


DIACOU'STICKS (S.) the art or ſcience of 
refracted ſounds paſſing through diverſe me- 


diums. 

DIACYDOINITES (S.) in Pharmacy, a me- 
dicine wherein quinces are the ingredient, 
DT ADEM (S.) a head-band or fillet worn by 

the ancients, inſtead of the crown, which 
was conſecrated to the gods ; it was a kind 
of white" ribbon made of filk, thread, or 
wool, and was tied round the temples and 
forehead, the two ends being knotted behind, 
and let fall on the neck ; it was uſually quite 
plain,tho' it was ſometimes embroidered with 
gold, and beſet with pearls and diamonds. 
DIAGNO'SIS (8) the art or ſkill of diſcerning 
or knowing the ſtate or condition of a thing 
or diſeaſe by the external ſigns or ſymptoms. 
DIAGNO'STICE. (S.) a making appear, a 
ſhewing and declaring, a ſignifying or fore- 
telling, &c, f 
DIA'GONAL (S.) the ſlant or croſs line drawn 
from one angle of a figure to the oppoſite one. 
DV AGRAM (S) the figure that mathemati- 
cians make uſe of to demonſtrate or ſolve a 
propoſition ; alſo the gamut in Mufick, 


| DIAGRY'/DIUM (S.) the drug ſcammony 


prepared by boiling it in a quince, 
* 5 2 * 
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DAHER X APTE (S.) with Farriers, a drink 

tor a horſe, compoſed of birthwort, gentian- 

root, ivory ſhavings, drops of myrrh, bay- 
berries, and juniper- berries, mixed together 
in a proper menſtruum. | 

DYAL (S.) an inſtrument to know the hour of 
the day; and very oſten it is taken for the 
plane, upon which are marked at certain diſ- 
tances, the ſeveral hours of the day or night, 
which in a clock, and ſome ſun- dial, are 
equal, but commonly more or leſs unequal, 
according to the ſituation or conſtruction 
thereof : The methods, demonſtration, and 
performance whereof, 1s a very curious part 
of the mathematicks, and till of late, chat 
clock · making is come to ſo much perfection, 
it was very much in vogue, ſcarce any pa- 
Jace, church, garden, &c. but was adorned 
with this furniture, 

DYALECT (S.) the manner of ſpeaking uſed | 
in any country or province. | 

DIALE'CTICA (S.) logick, or the art of 
thinking and reaſoning juſtly. 

DIALE'CTICAL ARGUMENTS (8. 

ick, are ſuch as are only probable. | 

DYALLING (S.) the art of drawing all man- 

ner of dials, both theoretick and practical; 
and in the Miners Language, it is the method 
of uſing a compaſs and line to direct them 
where to fink ſhafts for air, or to meet the 
vein, in order to draw the ore up with the 
molt eaſe and certainty. | | 

DIALOGUE (S.) the talking or converſing of 

two or more perſons together alternately, and 

this is either actually, or repreſentatively in 
writing 3 in Mi ich, it is a compoſition for 
two or more voices or inſtruments, which 
frequently unite, and make a trio with the 
thorough baſs. 

DIALTHE'A (S.) in Pharmacy, an unguent 
made of mucilages drawn from the root of 
the althea, linſeeds, ſquiliz, and fennigreek, 
and common oil, yellow wax, retin, turpen- 
tine, galbanum, and ivy gum, 

DIALY'SIS (S.) in RHetorich, a character con- 

ſiſting of two points placed over two vowels, 
which would otherwiſe make a diphthong, 
to part them into two ſyllables. 

 DFAMARGART'TON (S.) a medicine where- 
m pearls are the chief ingredient ; there are 
two kinds of it, hot and cold ; the hot is a 
powder made of pearls, ginger, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, pellitory, and other hot ingredi- 
ents ; the cold is an electuary made of pearls 
ground fine, and white ſugar diſſolved in 
roſe-water, and boiled to a conſiſtence. 


) in Lo- 


DIA METER (S.) a right or ſtraight line 


paſſing from one ſide of the circumference of 
a circle, through the centre, to the other, 
and thereby dividing it into two equal parts; 
when applied to a conick ſection, it is a right 
line paſſing through the middle of the figure, 
and cutting all the ordinates into two equal 
parts; when conſidered mechanically, it is 
that line which paſſes through the centre of 


* 


gravity of any body. ; 


DIA 


DIAME”TRICAL (A.) that is juſt opppſte «+ 
contrary to another, that belongs to or is in 
the manner of a diameter. 

DVAMOND (S.) the hardeſt and moſt valua. 
ble among precious tones ; in Heraldry, it is 
the black colour in a nobleman's coat, 

DIA'NA (S.) in the Heathen Mythology, the 
goddeſs of hunting, and daughter of Jupiter 
and Latona, and filter to Phæbus or the ſun - 
ſhe was invoked by women in labour under 
the name of Lucina ; ſhe was called Hecate 
in hell, Diana on earth, and Phwbe or the 
moon in heaven, There was a very mag. 
niticent temple erected for her in Epbeſus, 
which was 200 years a building, and was re- 
puted one of the ſeven wonders of the 
world; it was burnt by a villain named-He- 
roſtratus (who did it to make himſelf talked 
of) the ſame day that Alexander the Great 
was born, in the 106th Olympiad. 

Diaxa's Tree, in Chymiſtry, the juſt repre. 
ſentation of a tree, produced by a diſſolution 
of ſilver in an acid menſtruum. 

DIANU'CUM (S.) a compoſition in Pharma- 
cy, made of the juice of green walnuts and 
ſugar boiled to the conſiſtence of treacle. 

DIAPA'LMA (S.) in Pharmacy, a plaiſter 
made of common hog's greaſe and litharge; 
while boiling it is ſtirred with a ſpatula made 
of the wood of a palm-tree. 

DIAPA'SMA (S.) a common name for any 
perfume applied to the body, | 

DIAPA/SON (S.) that interval in muſick 
called an octave; thoſe authors who have 
wrote on this ſcience, mean the old oftave 
of the Greeks ; it is the firſt and moſt perfect 
concord; ſimply confidered, it is but one har. 
monical interval; but diatonically, it confitts 
of ſeveral degrees, wiz. three greater tones, 
two leffer tones, and two greater ſemitones. 

DIAPASONDIAE'X (S.) in Muſick, 2 com- 

pound concord, in proportion, as 10 to 3, 
or 16 to . | 

 BIAPASONDIAPE'NTE (S.) in Mufich, a 
campound conſonance, in ratio, as 3 to 9, 

DIAPASONDIATE'SSARON (S.) in M»/it, 
a compound concord, in ratio, as 8 to 3. 

DIAPASONDTTONE (S.) in Mufick, a con- 
cord, in proportion, as 5 to 2. 

DIAPASONSE/MIDITONE (S.) in Meſh, 
a concord, in proportion, as 12 to 5. 

DIAPEDE'SIS (S.) an eruption or oozing 0: 
the blood through the coats of the veſſels it 

is contained in. 

DIAPE'NTE (S.) in Phyſick, is a medicine 

made of five ingredients; and in Mufick, it is 
uſually called a fifth; diatonically conſidered, 
it conſiſts of two greater tones, a leſſer tone, 
and a ſemitone ; otherwiſe it is but a ſimple 
concord, | 

DVAPER (S.) a flowered kind of linen, uſed 
chiefly for table and child-bed linen; in He- 
ralgry, it is the dividing a bordure into plains 
like fret-work, and filing them up wit: 

-Dgures,. © * BE 
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DIAPHANE'ITY (S.) tranſparency. ; 
DIAPHA/NOUS (A.) that may be eaſily and 

clearly ſeen through, like glaſs, thin horn, 
or clarified liquors, &c. | | 
DIAPHOE'NICON (S.) in Pharmacy, a purg- 
ing electuary, wherein dates are the princi- 
al ingredient. * | 
DIAPHO'/NIA (S.) a Mufical term for a diſ- 
agreeable or harſh ſound, commonly called 
diſcord ; and in Rhetorickh, it means the uſing 
of a word in a different ſenſe from which it 
was uſed before. | 
DIAPHO'NICKS (S.) that part of the ſcience 
of muſick that treats of the properties of 
refracted ſounds, as they paſs thro' different 
mediums. ä 
DIAPHORE/TICKS (S.) medicines that diſ- 
cuſs, diſſolve, or purge by ſweating. 
DIAPHRAGM (S.) a fence, hedge, or part- 
ing between two or more things; and in A. 


natemy, is the large, round, nervous muſ- 


cle, that ſeparates the breaſt from the abdo- 
men or lower belly, and ſerves as a partition 
between the natural and vital parts. 

DIAPRU'NUM. (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging 
electuary made chiefly of Damaſcus prunes, 

DIARRHO'DON (S.) in Pharmacy, divers 
compoſitions wherein roſes are the chief in- 
gredient. 

DIARRHOE'A (S.) a gentle looſeneſs or flux. 

DIARY (S.) a journal or day- book, wherein 
the occurrences or tranſactions of every day 
are ſet down or recorded. : 

DIASCO/RDIUM (S.) in Pharmacy, an opiate 
wherein ſcordium is an ingredient. 

DIASEBE/STEN (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging 
electuary wherein ſebeſtes was the baſis. 

DIASE'NNA (S.) in Pharmacy, a purging e- 
lectuary, ſo called from its prineipal ingre- 
dient ſenna. 

DIA'STOLE (S.) a ſeparating, dividing, wi- 
dening or pulling aſunder ; and in Anatomy, 
it is the dilating or extending the heart and 

| arteries by a particular motion, the contrary 

of which is the ſyfole 3 with the Gramma- 
rians, it is the figure by which, when the 
poets are cramped, they make a word, 
which by nature is ſhort, to become long, 
to make up the quantity, 

DIA/'STYLE (S.) a term in Architefure, to 
expreſs a building whoſe columns ſtand at 
the diſtance of three diameters. 

DIATE/SSARON (S.) in Phyfick, is a medi- 

cine compounded of four ingredients; but 
in Muſick, it is a concord compoſed of a 
greater and a leſſer tone. 

DIATO/NICK (A.) an epithet given to the 

common muſick, as it proceeds by different 
tones both aſcending and deſcending ; this 
kind of muſick allov's of but three degrees, 
wiz, the greater and the leſſer tone, and 
the greater ſemi-tone. 

DICHO'/TOMY (S.) in 4fronomy, that phaſis 
of the moon wherein ſhe ſhews but half 
her diſk, 55 . 


DE 
tanners, to expreſs a parcel or quantity of 
hides packed up together, containing ten in 
number, 15 

DIVCTATE (V.) to direct, teach, or indite 
what another is to write; alſo to inſpire. 


DVCTATES (S.) rules, precepts, directions, 
or inſtructions. | | 


what to write; and among the ed Romans, 
a magiſtrate choſen in great emergencies of 
the ſtate ; during the continuance of his of- 


pain of being guilty, and puniſhed for trea- 
ſon, unleſs the ſenate new choſe the ſame 
perſon, and ſo enlarged his tittle 6x months 
more, he acted like an abſolute monarch, 
and from his ſentence lay no appeal, not 
even in caſes of life and death: Recourſs 
was never had to this officer, but in diffi- 
cult and dangerous caſes, when atfairs could 
not be tranſacted the uſual way without in- 
terruption; 24 axes were borne before him, 


conſul, be 

 DICTA'TORSHIP (S.) the office, dignity or 
power of a dictator. 

DICTIONARY (S.) a catalogue or collection 


ranged in alphabetical order. 

DIDA'CTICK or DIDA*CTICAL (A.) ex- 
planative, inſtructive, doctrinal. 

DIE (S.) a cubical piece of ivory, on the fix 
faces of which the ſix firſt digits are marked 
in dots; in Arebitecture, the middle part of 
the pedeſtal of a column, lying between the 
baſe and cornice; alſo a cube of ſtone put 
under the feet of a ſtatue, and upon the pe- 


vantage; in Coining, it is that ſteel inſtru- 
ment upon which the prince's head, arms, 
or other device is engraved, in order to 
ſtamp it upon the metal prepared, and cut 
into ſmall round pieces, on purpoſe to re- 
ceive it, by which it is known and diſtin- 


Suiſhed from-all others to be the current | 


coin, or allowed money of any nation. 
DYER (S.) one who by trade or bufineſs 
practiſes the art of colouring cloth, ſilk, &c. 
red, green, &c. | 
DIE'RESIS (S.) in Surgery, an operation that 
ſeparates thoſe parts, which are unnaturally 


joined together, or are an obſtacle to a cure - : 


alſo a conſumption of the canals or veſſels in 
an animal body, either by certain paſſages be- 
ing made which ſhould not have been, or the 
natural paſſages being dilated beyond their due 
ſtate, whereby the juices which ſhould be con- 
tained in them, extravaſate or run over; in 
Grammar, tis thedividing oneſyllable into two. 
DIE'SIS (S.) in Much, an interval conſiſting 
of a leſſer or ſemi tone. 


DIE/SPITER (s.) among the Ancients, was a 


name given to Nupiter. 
| DIET 
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DICKER (s.) a Mechanick term uſed by the 


DICTA'TOR (S.) one who directs another 


fice, which never excteded fix months, upon 


whereas only 12 were carried before the 


ol all the words in a language, or the terms 
of art in a ſcience, with their ſignifications, 


deſtal, to make a figure ſhew to the beſt ad- 
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DIET (S.) the food, victuals, or nouriſhment | 


DIE'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
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a perſon ordinarily eats or drinks to ſupport 
life; but it is alſo underſtood of any reſtraint 
or particular way of living by phyſical pre- 
ſcriptions; alſo the aſſembly of the princes 
and ſtates of Germany, to ſettle and regulate 
the publick laws, or other affairs, is called 
the diet. 


preſcribed food, or method of eating and 
drinking. . : ; 

DIE'U ET MON DROIT, i. e. God and my 

r:ght, the motto of the arms of England; 
it was firſt uſed by Ricbard I. to ſhew that 
he held his kingdom of no mortal but God 
only. | | | 

DIFFA'MATORY LIBEL (S.) a- book or 

writing which ſcandalizes, or gives an ill 
character of a perſon. 

DIFFARREA'TION (S.) among the Romans, 
the ceremony of divorcing their prieſts. 

Di'FFER (V.) to vary or diflent trom an opi- 
nion; to be unlike in judgment, ſhape, &c. 
alſc to diſagree or quarrel, | 

DIFFERENCE (S.] variation, controverſy, 
diſpute, quarrel ; in Ph: laſophy, it is ſome- 
thing. effentially belonging to one thing that 

is not in another; in Aritbmeticł, it is the re- 
maining quantity aſter a leſſer is taken out 
of, or deducted from a greater; in Heraldry, 
it is ſomething added to, or altered in a coat, 
whereby the younger families are diſtinguiſn- 
ed from the elder, or to ſhew how far they 
are removed from the principal kouſe, | 
Aſcenſional Difference, in Aſtronomy, an arch 
of the equator contained between the ſix of 
the clock circle, and the ſun's horary circle. 
Difference of Longitude, of two places, an 
arch of the equator comprehended between 
the meridians of the places. | 

. DIFFERE/NTIAL (S.) a fluxion to any quan- 

tity. 

.DIFFERE'NTIAL CALCULUS (S.) a me- 
thod of finding a differential, or infinitely 
ſmall quantity, which being taken an infinite 
number of times, ſhall be equal to a given 
quantity. . = 

DVFFICULT (A.) hard to be done, under- 
ſtood, ar pleaſed ; uneaſy, troubleſome, 

DVFFICULTY (S.) troubleſomneſs, hardneſs 
to be done, underſtood, or pleaſed. 

DI'FFIDENCE (S.) ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jea- 
louſy, fearfulneſs. 

DVFFIDENT (A.) unreſolved, unbelieving, 
ſuſpicious, jealous, fearful, 

DIFFUSE (V.) to ſpread, or extend far and 
wide; to pour out or forth, 


ing poured out, forth, or abroad. 
DIFFU'SIVE (A.) that is apt to be, or capa 
ble of, ſpreading or extending. 


DIG (V.) to open or break up the ground with 


a ſpade, pick-ax, or other proper inſtrument, 
DIGE'ST (V.) to think upon, ſettle, and put 


"DIL 


a gentle fire; in Surgery, it is to maturate 
or ripen ulcers, &c. | 

DVGEST (S.) a collection of laws under pro. 
per heads, made by order of the emperor 
Juſtinian: It made the firſt part of the Ro- 
man law, and the firſt volume of the civil 
law. Quotations from it are marked with. 


a ff. b 

DIGE/STER (S.) an artificial ſubſtance, which 

has the ſame effect upon meats viz. of dif. 

ſolving them) as the ſtomach has. 

DIGE'/STION S.) the intuſing a mixed body 

in a menitruum proper to diſſolve it; alſo 

the operation in the ſtomach upon our food, 
ſo that it may turn into proper nutriment. 

DIGE'STIVE (A.) of a nature capable or fit 
to diffolve, concoR, ripen, or prepare for 
ſome certain operation; ſo ſuch meditines 
that ſtrengthen the tone of the ſtomach, 
that diſſolve tumours, or bring them to ſup- 
puration, are called digeſtives. 

DIGIT (s.) in Aritbmctick, any whole num. 
ber under 10, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
which are called the nine digits; alſo a mea. 
ſure containing + of an inch. In Aſtronony, 


clipfes, and is the 12th part of the luminary 
eclipſed. 

DI'GITATED PLANTS (S.) among Beta. 
niſts, are thoſe whereof the leaves have large 
notches in them, or. which are compoſed of 
many ſimple leaves ſet together upon one 
foot. ſtalk. 

DI'GLYPHS (S.) in Architecture, an imperſect 
kind of triglypk or conſole, having only two 
channels. 


| DVGNIFY (V.) to honour, advance, pro- 


mote, and give large titles to a perſon that 
had them not before, eſpecially to a divine, 
or clergyman. 

DI'GNITARY (S.) in the Caron Law, an 
eccleſiaſtick belonging to a chapter, who holds 
a benefice, which gives him a preheminence 


this word, .tho* by abuſe, is ſometimes applied 
to thoſe who are only prebendaries or canons. 
DI'GNITY (S.) honour, or preferment in 
place or title, both in church and ſtate. | 
DIGRE'SS (V.) to leave off one ſubject or 
diſcourſe to ſay ſomething upon another. 
DIGRE'SSION (S.) a wandering or going out 
of the way; a departing from the ſubject or 
matter a perſon was diſcourſing or writing 
upon. $7 | 
DIJUDICA'TION (S.) a judging or deciding 
a difference between two, 


| DIKE, DIQUE or DIGUE (s.) a trench or 
- DIFFU'SEDNESS (S.) extenſiveneſs, the be- 


ditch cut to drain water from off the land. 
DIKE GRAVE or REEVE (S.) an officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is in all marſhy lands, or 
thoſe next the ſea, &c. to look after, and 
ſee that the publick dikes, dams, &c. are 
kept in good repair, | 
DILACERA'TION (S.) the tearing, rending 
or violently breakgyg a thing aſunder. 


in order; in Chymiſiry, to ſoak or ſteep over | 


DILAPE- 


it is a meaſure uſed in the calculation of e- 


over thoſe who are merely prieſts and canons ; , 


* 


4 
DILAPIDA/TION (s.) a wilful deſtroying, or 
letting a building run to ruin for want of re- 


airs. 2 ; | 
DILATA'TION (S.) in Surgery, the widen- 
ing the orifice of a wound by opening its 
lips; in Phyſicks, it is a motion in the parts 
of a body whereby it expands itfelf to a 
greater bulk than uſual. Authors, tho' by a 
miſtake, generally confound it with rare- 
faction; for rarefaction is an expanſion of a 
body performed by heat ; whereas dilatation 
is the effect of its own elaſticity, when com- 
preſſed by a greater weight than uſual, , 


DILA'TE (V.) to widen, extend, or make | 


broader; to rareſy or thin, as heat does the 
air; to expatiate or enlarge upon a ſubject. 
DVLATORY (A.) one that puts a thing off. 
from one time to another, that is tedious, 
. loiters, or ſhuffles. e 
DILE MMA (S.) in Logick, an argument con- 
ſiſting of two or four propoſitions ſo circum- 
ſtanced, that take which ſide you will, your 
adverſary has the advantage; it is alſo called 
ſyllogiſmus cornutus, from its intricacy, and 
crocodilinus, frem the deceitfulneſs of the 
, crocodile, | 
DILIGENCE or DV/LICENTNESS (S.) in- 
duſtry, care; application to, or conſtant 
practice in a thing. 8 | 
DIL CID (A.) clear, plain, manifeſt, evi- 
dent, undeniable. - | 8 
DILUCIDa TE (V.) to make evident, clear, 
plain, undeniable. - 
DI'LUENTS (S.) ſuch medicines as thin, or 
make the blood more fluent, | 
DILU'TE (V.) to thin, diffolve, temper, or 
allay with water. | 
DILU'TION (S.) tempering, allaying, thin- 
ning, or diſſolving. 
DIM (A.) dark, obſcure, blindiſ n. 
DIME/NSION (S.) the meaſure, or exact 
compaſs of a thing; in A/zebra, it is ſpoken 
of the powers of a root in an equation; in 
Geometry, it ſometimes means length only, 
as when length is conſidered abſtractedly; 
ſcmetimes length and breadth, when planes 
are Conſidered ; and at other times thickneſs 
is added, when bodies or ſolids are conſidered. 
DIMI'/NI>H (V.) to grow leſs, abate, or de- 
creaſe, both in quantity and value. 
IMINU'TION (S.) a growing leſs in quan- 
tity or value; in Architecture, it is the lei- 
ſening of a column, whereby the diameter 
at top becomes leſs than that at bottom ; it 
is generally begun from a third of the height 
of the column, tho* ſome begin it from the 
bottom, and ſo continue all the way up; in 
Heraldry, it is the putting ſomething into the 
eſcutcheon, that ſignifies abatement of ho- 
, Nour, &c. : 
DIMUNUTIVE (A.) ſomething ſmaller in bulk 
or value than things of the fame kind com- 
monly are; in Grammar, it is a word formed 
from ſome other, in order to take away the 
force of, or to expreſs a thing of that kind 
which is hut ſmall, as cellule, of cell. 


| DIONY'SIA (S.) among the ancients, were 


PIPHTHONG (S.) two, vowels meeting in 


e 
DIMVSSORY LETTER (s.) in the Caren 
Law, a letter given by a biſhop to one boyn 
or living in his dioceſs, who ſtands a candi- 
date for holy orders, directed to another bi- 


ſhop, and giving him leave to confer or- 
dination on the bearer. | 


DUMITTY (S.) a kind of fuſtian wove full 


of ridges like cords, -. Ret 
DI'MNESS (S.) an imperſection or deſect in a 
perſon's ſight, that renders him incapable of 


perceiving or ſeeing clearly. 


DIMO'CRITZ2 or APPOLLINA'RISTS (S.) 


a ſect of hereticks, who held that the word 
only aſſumed a human body without having 
a rational ſoul, 


DI'MPLE (s.) a fmall dent or hole in the chin 


or. cheeks, often occaſioned by contracting 
the muſcles by laughing. 

DIN (S.) a noiſe, roar, or ſhout. 

DI'NARCHY S.) that government where 
on ſupreme power is executed by two per- 
10NS, : > ' 

DINASMOUTHYE (S.) in. Mericnetkfhire, 
Nortb-Males, a town, . whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday ; diſtant from London 142 
computed, and 176 meaſured. miles. 

DINE (V.) to ſatisfy one's hunger by eating 
ahout the middle of the day. 

DING (S.) a blow or ſtroke with the fiſt. 

DI'NG-DONG (Part.) haſtily, merrily, &c. 

DI'NGLE (S.) a narrow vale between. two 
large hills, 


DINNER (S.) the meal or quantity of food a 


perſon eats abuut noon, 

DINT (S.) force, power, ſtrength. | 
DIO'CESAN (S.) a biſhop who has the charge 
of a dioceſs. > | | 
DVOCESS (S.) a biſhop's province, or ſo far 

as his juriſdiction extends. 


feaſts held on Sept. 3, in honour of Bacebus, 
in which it was cuſtomary for the devotees to 
dreſs themſelves in deer- ſæins, and fine linen, 
carrying various ſorts of muſical inſtruments, 
being crowned with ivy, vines, &c. ſome 


riding upon aſſes, others upon goats, and o- 


thers leaping and dancing in odd manners on 
foot, ſhouting, ranting, and hollowing like 
madmen, or drunkards, and invoking Bacchus. 
DIO'? TRICKS (S.) a branch of the ſcience 
of Opticks, which conſiders and explains the 


effects of the rays of light refracted by paſs- - 


ing through different mediums, 


DIP (V.) to put a thing into any liquid mat- 


ter; alſo ſlightly to look into a hook, ſtudy 
a ſcience, &c. 5 
DIPHRY'GES (S.) in Pharmacy, the ſediment 
or calx taken out of the furnace wherein 
copper has been melted, - 


one ſyllable that are both ſounded, _ | 
D!/PLOE (S.) a ſpongeous, medullary ſub- 
Nance lying between the two tables of the 
cranium, and with them conſtituting the 
ſkull or araniuma, . | Rt 
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 DBSA'BLE (V.) to render unfit, or incapable 


D 21'S 

DIPLO'/MA (S.) an inſtrument given by a 
college or ſociety, declaring a perſon a fel- 
low, or electing him to any degree; alſo a 
licence given a phyſician, clergyman, &c. to 
exerciſe his funRion z alſo the pope's bull. 

DVP CERE or DVYPTERON (S.) in the ancient 
ArcbiteQure, a temple ſurrounded with two 

; Fows of columns, which form a kind of 
portico, called a wing or iſle. , 

DIRE or DFVREFUL (A.) terrible, horrible, 
fearful, ſurprizing, amazing, damnable, or 
curſed, | | | 

DIRECT (A.) ftrait forward, in a right 
line; in Aſtronomy, the planets are ſaid to 
be direct, when they move forward accord- 
ing to the ſucceſſions of the ſigns. 

DIRECT VISION (S.) in Opricks, is that 
which is performed by direct rays, or thoſe 
which pals in right lines from the luminary 
to the eye, without being turned out of their 
rectilinear direction by any intermediate body. 

DIRECT (V.) to inſtruct, rule, command, 
teach, or guide. 

DIRECTION (S.) command, ordering, over- 
ſeeing, or managing ; the tendency, inclina- 
tion, or motion towards a place or thing ; 
alſo advice, rules, or obſervations to guide a 
perſon to a place, or to do a thing. 

DIRE'CTION (S.) with Aſtrologers, is a kind 
of calculus, whereby they pretend to find 
out when any notable accident ſhall happen 
to a perſon. 

Direction of the Loadſtone, that property in 
the magnet, whereby it always turns one of 
its fides towards the north, and the other 
towards the ſouth-pole. 

DIRECTOR (S.) a perſon'that has the regu- 
lation, power, or command of an affair 
committed to him; in Companies and Corpo- 
rations, ſuch proprietors, whoſe abilities and 
intereſt are large in the concern, are choſe 
out of the whole company to take care of 
the well governing and conducting the affair 
to advantage. 

DIRE'CTORY (S.) a kind of regulation for 
religious worſhip, drawn up by the aſſembly 
of divines, by order of the parliament in 
1644; the defign of it was, that the mini- 
ſters might not be wholly at a loſs in their 
devotions after the putting down of the 
Common- Prayer; there were ſome general 
hints given, which were to be managed at 
diſcretion, for the directory preſcribed no 
form of prayer nor manner of external 
worſhip, nor enjoined the people to make 
any reſponſes, except Amen, 

DIRGE (S.) a mournful ſong, ſung at the 
death of ſome eminent perſon, great in 
power or parts; in the church of Rome, it 
is the ſervice they uſe for dead perſons, 

DIS, a particle, frequently put at the begin- 
ning of words, ſignifying, in Compeſition, a 
negation of what the word ſingly means, as 
diſ-unite, to ſeparate, or part aſunder. 


8 


40 


DISABVLITY (S.) weakneſs, unfitnefs, in. 
capacity; in Lazy, it is when a perſon is 
made incapable of inheriting. 
DISABU'SE (V.) to ſet to rights; to inform 
truly ; to undeceive, TOY 
DISADVA'/NTAGE (S.) loſs, hurt, preju- 
dice, damage, hindrance. | 
DISADVANTA'GEOUS (A.) prejudicial , 
hurtful, any thing that hinders or interrupts 
P perſon in doing what is proper for him to 
o. 

DISAFFE'CTED (A.) unſatisfied, not pleaſed 

with, or that bears an ill- will to any thing, 

DISAGREE' (V.) to be at variance with a 

perſon ; to quarrel with; to differ in opinion 

from him, | 

DISAGREE'/ABLE (A.) offenſive, trouble. 

ſome, unpleaſant, | | 

DISAGREEMENT (S.) a jarring with, or 

difference from any thing. 

DISALLOW” (V.) not to permit, ſuffer, or 

allow a thing; to diſcountenance. 

DISANNU'L (V.) to repeal ; to make void, 

or of no effect; to aboliſh, 

DISAPPEAR (V.) to vaniſh; to go out of 
fight ; to become inviſible. 

DISAPPOVNT (v.) to break one's word, or 
fail in a promiſe ; to.overthrow or ſpoil a 
defign ; to defeat a perſon's intentions, or 
break his meaſures, 

DISAPPO'NTMENT (S.) a retarding, or 
preventing the execution of any deſign; 
trouble, or misfortune. 

DISAPPROY'VE (V.) not to approve of, to 
diſlike, to be diſpleaſed with, to condemn, 
blame, or difallow., ; 

DISA*RM (V.) to take away from a perſon 
whatever inſtruments he can do huit or 
miſchief with, 

DISA'RMED (A.) ſpoken of a deer whoſe 
horns are fallen; and of ſoldiers, &c. 
whoſe ſwords, guns, &c. are taken away. 

DISA'STER. (S.) a great misfortune, bad 
luck, ill ſucceſs, an accident which preju- 
dices a perſon or thing very much. 

DISA'STROUS (A) unlucky, unfortunate, 
prejudiciovs, fatal, or hurtful to, 

DISA VOW? (V.) to deny, or diſown. 

DISBA'ND (V.) to diſcharge, or put out of 
ſervice ; as, to diſband an army, is to diſ- 
miſs the ſoldiers from his or their ſervice 
they were liſted into. 

DISBELIE'VE (V.) not to believe, to give no 
credit to, or put no confidence in what is 
told one. | 

DISBELIEF (S.) miſtruſt, or thinking a thing 
to be falſe. | 

DISBU-RTHEN (V.) to unload, to eaſe, to 
lighten, or take off the burthen. | 

DISBU/RTHENING (S.) the taking or pulling 
a great number of leaves from a tree, that 
thoſe which are left on may grow the larger; 
unloading, | 

DISBU'RSE (V.) to expend, or lay out money 


of doing a thing. 


| for ene's ſelf, or for the uſe of another. 
| DIS BURSE- 


8 

b1SBU'RSEMENT (s.) the ſpending, or lay- 

ing out money; alſo the charges or expence 
of a thing. | 

DISC or DISK (S.) in Aftronomy, the face of 
the ſun or moon, as it appears to us; in Bo- 

tan, it is the central or middle part of radi- 
ated flowers, ſometimes called the pelvis, or 
baſon; it is compoſed of ſeveral fleurons placed 
perpendicularly ; in Opticks, it is the aperture 
of a teleſcope, or the fize of the glaſſes ; 
with the Ancients, it was a kind of quoit, 
made of ſtone or metal, and about a foot in 
diameter, with which they exerciſed them- 
ſelves, either by throwing it upwards or 
firaight forward; it was alſo a round ſhield 
conſecrated to the memory of ſome great he- 
ro, and hung up in their temples as a trophy. 

DI5CA'LCEA TED (A.) without ſhoes, or any 
covering upon the feet. Wi. 

DISCA'LENDERED (A.) eraſed or blotted out 
of the regiſter or calendar; unſainted. | 

DISCA/RD (V.) in Card playing, is to lay out 
cards; alſo to caſhier, diſcharge, or turn a 
perſon out of his place. 

DISCE/RN (V.) to perceive, diſtinguiſh, or 
put a difference between things. | 

DISCE'RNIBLE (A.)-viſible, that may be ſeen 


"= 


i or perceived. 3 
DISCE'RNING (S.) that faculty the mind has 
of diſtinguiſhing between ideas. 


DISC'RNMENT- (S.) diſcretion. judgment, 
or the ſaculty of perceiving between the pro- 

0 fit or diſadvantage that may ariſe from any 

f particular thing. 3 

x DISCE'RPIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 
divided, ſeparated, torn, parted, or broke 
into ſeveral parts. | 

DISCHA/RGE (V.) to diſmiſs, or put a per- 
ſon out of his poſt or office; to clear, acquit, 
releaſe, eaſe, or ſet at liberty; to pay a debt; 
to empty or diſburthen, as a r:ver does into 
the ſea ; alſo to let off any ſort of fire-arms, 

DISCHA'RGE (S.) the releaſe of a priſoner 
out of cuſtody ; alſo a receipt or acquittance 
for money ; alſo a volley of ſhot. 

DISCI'PLE (S.) the follower, pupil, learner, 
or ſcholar of another ; as thoſe who imme- 
diately followed Jeſus Chriſt, were called his 
diſciples,” 

DVSCIPLINE (V.) to inſtru@, teach, rule, 
order, or correct. 

DI'SCIPLINE (S.) education, inſtruction, 
teaching; the order to management obſerved 
in an army; alſo ſcourging or whipping, 
uſed by thoſe who dwell in monaſteries, by 
way of mortification. 8 
o DCLATM (V.) to deny, or diſown the be- 

# ing concerned in a thing ; to renounce, or 


ling quit claim to a thing. i 
that DISCLAIMER (S.) in Law, a plea which 
Bs abſolutely denies, renounces, or quits claim 
el; to a thing. h 


ney DISCLO'SE (V.) to publiſh, reveal, or make 
known a ſecret ; alſo a hen, by hatching, is 
7. ſaid to diſcloſe her chickens; in Gardening, 
SL 
to bud, blow, or put out leaves, 


N 


. 

DISCLO'SED (A.) revealed, laid open, dif- 
covered; alſo a hawk newly hatched. 

DISCO'LOUR (V.) to change, alter, or di- 
verſify the colour of a thing. 

DISCO'MFIT (V.) to defeat, rout, put to 
flight, or overthrow an army, 


ſeating, or overthrowing an army. 

DISCO'MFORT (V.) to deject, caſt down, 
afflict, diſhearten, diſpirit. 

DISCOMME*ND (V.) to diſpraiſe, or blame. 

DISCOMMENDA/TION (S.) blame, diſgrace, 
diſcredit, diſpraiſe. 

DISCOM MODE (V.) to trouble, to be offen- 
ſive, to make inconvenient. 2 

 DISCOMPOSE (V.) to trouble, diſquiet, diſ- 
order, or diſturb a perſon's mind, to put 
him out of humour. 

DISCOMPO/SURE or DISCOMPO'SEDNESS 
(S.) diſquiet, trouble, uneaſineſs, or difor- 
der of the mind. 

DI:CO'NSOLATE (A.) comfortleſs, full of 
grief, forrowful, 

DISCONTE/NT (S.) ſorrow, ſadneſs, grief, 
or anxiety; alſo anger, rage, fury, or indig- 
nation. 

DISCONTVYNUANCE (S.) a ſtopping the pro- 
greſs of a thing; an interruption, ceſſation, 
or breaking off; in Law, in the caſe of a 
diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion, a man may not 
enter his own lands or tenements, though 
his title be never ſo juſt, but he muſt recover 
them by law ; in the d:ſcortinuance of a pleas 
whatever has been done becomes of no et- 
fect, and the ſuit muſt be begun again. ; 

DISCONTIVNUE (V. to leave off, top, or 
hinder an undertaking from going ſorward. 

DI'SCORD (S.) diſagreement, diſſenſion, va- 
riance, ſtrite ; In Mufick, if two ſounds ſo 
far differ in tune, as that being ſounded to- 
gether, they compoſe a ſound that is offenfive 
to the ear, they are ſaid to make a diſcord, 

>;SCO'RDANT (A.) diſagreeing, jarring. 

DISCO'VER {V.) to reveal, make known, or 
publickly to lay open ; to find out, 

DISCO'VERABLE (A.) that may be found out. 

CISCO'VERY (S.) a finding out, a laying 
open, a making known, &c. In Dramatick 
Poctiy, it is the unravelling a plot or fable, 
wherein by ſome unforeſeen accident, the 
name, quality, fortune, or ſome circum- 
ſtances of ſome great perſon, which were 

before unknown, are found out, 

DISCOUNT (S.] a certain ſum per cent, al- 
lowed a perſon for paying money before it is 
due, frequent in bills of exchange. 

DISCOU/NTENANCE (V.) not to permit, 
ſuffer, or allow; to give a check, or put a 
ſtop to a thing, | | 

D!SCOU/RAGE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
or put out of countenance. 

CISCOURAGEMENT (S.) a diſheartening, 
or making afraid. * 

DISCO/URSE (S.) an operation of the mind, 


whereby it paſſes from ons thing to another; 
5 aiſs 


DISCO'MFITURE (S.) an entire routing, de- 
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=DES 
alſo a ſpeech, oration, or ſermon ſpoken, 
or tract wrote upon any ſubject. | 
 PI/SSCOUS FLOWERS (S.) in Botany, are 
thoſe whereof the flowers are compounded, 
and the ſeed pappous, but the leaves and 
ſtalks not milky when broken; or thoſe 
which have the flowers in a diſcos form, 
but the ſeed pappous. 
DISCRE' DTT (V.) to ſpeak ill, talk flightly 
of, or give a bad character to a thing. 
DISCRE'LIT (S.) diſgrace, ignominy, ſhame, 
odr diſrepute. : | | 
DISCREE'T (A.) wiſe, prudent, ſober, grave, 
that conſiders things well. 
DISCRE TE (A.) ſeparate, diſtinct. 
DISCRE'TE PROPORTION (S.) is when 
the proportion is disjun&, or not continued, 
that is, there is not the ſame proportion be- 
tween the ſecond and the third terms, as 
there is between the firſt and ſecond, or 
third and fourth; e. g. theſe numbers, 2, 4, 
G, 12, are ſaid to be in diſcrete proportion, al- | 
tho* the numbers 6 and 12 have the ſame 
ratio to one another, as 2 and 4, becauſe 4 
and 6 do not bear the ſame proportion. to 
each other, as 2 and 4, or 6 and 12. 
- DISCRE'TE QUANTITY (S.) is ſuch as is 
not continued or joined together. 
DISCRE/TION (S.) wiſdom, prudence, good 
management ; alſo the will, fancy, or plea- 
ſure of a perſon ; as in Sieges, the gariſon, 
when they ſurrender or deliver themſelves 
up to the enemy, without any conditions, 
is ſaid to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
DISCRE'TIVE (A.) an epithet given to thoſe 
propoſitions wherein various judgments are 
made, and ſignified by ſuch like particles as, 
alt bough or hut. 
DISCRTMINATE (V.) to diſtinguiſh, or put 
a difference between. | 
DISCU'SS (V.) to ſift, examine, to enquire 
into; in Phyſich, to apply ſuch medicines 
to a tumour, which cure or diſperſe the 
morhid matter without ſuppurating or bring- 
ing it to a head, 
DISCU'TIEN'F MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as diſ- 
ſolve and diſperſe humours gathered in any 
part of the body. 
DisDb ATN (V.) to have little regard for, to 
deſpiſe, ſcorn, contemn, to make liglit of a 
perſon, act, or thing. ö 
DISDAIN (S.) ſcorn, contempt, or deſpite, 
commonly proceeding irom a proud, ſuper- 
cilious humour. | 
DISDAVNFUL (A.) proud, ſupercilious, full 
of ſcorn. : 
DISDAVNFULLY (Part.) ſcornfully, ſuperci- 
liouſly, contemptuouſly. 
DISDIAPA/SON (S.) in M. fick, a compound 
concord, having the ratio of 4 to 1. 
DISDIAPA'SONDIAPENTE. (S.) a concord, 
in ratio, as 1 to 6. 
DISDIAPA'SONDIATESSARON (S.) a com- 
pound concord, in proportion, as 16 to 3. 
DISDIAPA*'SONDITONE (S.) a compound 


DIS 


DISDIAPA*SONSEMIDITONE (S.) a com. 
pound concord, in proportion, as 24 to c, 
DISEA'SE (S.) a diſtemper, any thing that 
prevents the body from performing its natu. 
ral functions, or a depraved and diſorderly 
ſtate of the ſolids and fluids, whereby part 
or all the functions of the mind, or body, or 
both, are aboliſhed or impaired. 

DISEA/SED (4.) diſtempered, fick, ſull of 

aches, pains, ſickneſs, &c. 

DISEMBA/RK (V.) to drop an undertaking, 

to go from on board a ſhip. 

DISEMBO'GUE (v.) to unload itſelf, as a 

river does into the ſea ; alſo a ſhip is ſaid to 

diſembogue, when it goes out of a fſtreight 
into the main ocean, | 

3 (V.) to unload, to ſet free, 

c. g 
SENGA'GE (V.) to quit, lay down, get 
rid of, or forſake any thing ; alio to leave 
an employment, 

DISENGA'GED (A.) free, at liberty, not at- 
tached to any particular thing or perſon, 
DISENTA\NGLE ( V. ) to ſet free, looſe, ex- 

tricate. 

DISENFR A/NCHISE, or DISFRA/NCHISE 
(V.) to take away from a perſon his free- 
dom, or deprive him of the privileges of a 
citizen. | 

DISESTEE/M (V.) to contemn, deſpiſe, neg. 
lect, to have little value or regard for. 

DISESTEEM (S.) diſreſpect, diſregard, or 
contempt of a perſon or thing, 

DISFA\/'VOUR (V.) to diſlike, to take a pique 
at, or bear a grudge to a perſon, 

DISFA/VOUR (S.) diſlike to a perſon. 

DISFI'GURE (V.) to alter, change, make de- 
formed or ugly, the figure, form, or ſhape 
of a thing; in Carwing, to cut up a peacock, 

DISFVGUREMENT (S.) the difguifing or al- 
tering any thing from an handiome, agree- 
able ſhape, to a deformed or ugly one. 

DISFO'REST (V.) to grub up, cut down, & 
root out the trees of a foreſt, 

PFISGO'RGE (V.) to vomit or caſt up, to di- 
charge itfelf, or empty into the ſea, as a ti- 
ver does. | 

DISGRA'CE (V.) to diſparage, diſcredit, di. 
honour, defame, or put out of favour; to 

ſhame, or put a mark of ignominy upon a 
perſon. . 

_ DISGRA'CE (S.) disfavour, diſcredit, diſho- 
nour. 

DISGRA'CEFUL (A.) ſhameful, diſereditable, 
ſcandalous, infamous. ä 

DISGUI'SE (V.) to hide, change, or alter 4 
thing, by making it have a different appeat- 
ance from what it really has or ought t 
have; to diſſembie, or make falſe pretencss 

DISGUT'SE (S.)a cloak or falſe habit, a pri 
tence, ſham ftory, or colour. 

DISGU'ST (V.) to nauſeate, to diſpleaſe, to 
give diſtaſte, | 

DISH (S.) a platter, or broad ſhallow velle 
uſed in kitchens, to put the victuals in alt! 


concord, in proportion, as 10 to 2. . 


1 it is dreſſed. DISHA- 
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DISHABPLLE (s.) an undreſs. 

DISHEA'/RTEN (v.) to put out of heart, to 
diſcourage. 

DISHERISON (S.) a diſinheriting. 

DISHE'RI TOR (S.) one who deprives ano- 
ther of his inheritance. 

DISHE'VELLED (A.) hair which hangs looſe 
about the ſhoulders in an irregular or diſor- 
derly manner, 

DISHO/NEST (A.) vile, baſe, roguiſh, vil- 
lainous, knaviſh ; alſo incontinent, unchaſte, 
or impure. 


DISHO'NESTY (S.) villainy, unfair dealing, 


roguery, knavery ; alſo unchaſtity, inconti- 
nency, or lewodneſs. 

DISKHO/NOUR (V.) to diſgrace, e dif. 
parage, make infamous. 

DISHO/NOUR (S.) diſgrace, ſhame, infamy. 

DISHO'NOUR ABLE (A.) unfair, ungenerous, 
contrary to honour or honeſty. 

DISINCO'RPORATE (V.) to ſeparate, di- 
vide, or part aſunder any thing that was 
mixed with another, 

DISINGENU/ITY or DISINGE!/NUOUS- 
NESS (S.) hypocriſy, diſſimulation, unſin- 
cerit 


Ys 
| DISINGE/NUOUS (A.) unfair, unſincere, un- 


becoming a gentleman, 

DISINHE'RIT (V.) to cut off, or hinder a 
perſon from ſucceeding to an eſtate, 

DISYNTERESTED (A.) that has no private 
ends to ſerve in doing a thing, not ſwayed 
by a party, unbiaſſed. 

DISINTERESTEDNESS (S.) an acting with- 
out prejudice, impartiality. 

DISINTE'RR (V.) to dig up or out of the 
grave. 

DISINTHROFNE (V.) to put down or depoſe 
a king or prince, to take away the power of 
acting as a ſupreme magiſtrate. 

DISJOFN (V.) to ſeparate or part aſunder. 

DISJOI'NT (V.) to ſeparate joints, to cut 
aſunder the limbs of a creature. 

DISJU'NCTION (S.) a ſeparation or diviſion, 
2 parting aſunder. 

DISJU'NCTIVE PROPOSITIONS (S.) in 
Lipict, are ſuch as conſiſt of two parts, 
joined by the particles or or neither; alſo 
any thing that ſeparates or divides one thing 

from another, 

ISK (S.) ſee Diſc. 

DISLVKE (v.) to be diſpleaſed at, not to care 
for, to reject or caſt off. 

VISLUKE (s.) diſtaſte, loathing, diſpleaſure, 
hatred, &c. 

DI'SLOCATE (V.) to diſplace, 

. member out of joint. 

DISLOCA/TION (S.) the putting a limb out 
of joint. 

DISLO'DGE (V.) to drive a perſon from a 
place where he has fixed himſelf 3 alſo a 
term in Ilunting, fiznifying the rouſing or 
forcing the game from their holes. 

DISLOYTAL (A.) traiterous, treacherous, or 
ufa hfo to one's king and country. 


or put a 


'DIS 
DISLOY'ALTY (S.) treachery or perfidiouf- 
neſs to one's ſovereign. 
DI'SMAL (A.) hideous, frightful, 
dark, terrible, 
DISMA'NTLE (V.) to deſtroy the fortifica- 
tions or works of a city or town, 
DISMAY! (S.) amazement, fright, 
aſtoniſhment, &Cc. 

DISMAY! (V.) to ſurprize, aſtoniſh, frighten, 
terrify. 

DISME”MBER (V.) to mutilate or cut off a 
perſon's limbs; allo a Carving term, to cut 
up a hern. 


horrible, 


horror, 


DISME'MBERED (A.) in Heraldry, is applied 


to birds that have no legs, and beaſts and 
other animals that have them ſeparated from 
the body. 

DISMES (S.) a Law term for tithes. 

DISMI'SS (V.) to ſend away, to diſcharge. 

DISMI'SSION (S.) a diſcharging, or e 
awa 

DISMOU'NT (V.) to alight from, or get off 
a horſe; as, to diſmount the cavalry, is to 
make them alight ; horſes are diſmounted, 
when they are rendered unfit for ſervice 3 
alſo acannon is di/mounted, when the enemy, 
by ſhooting at it, have thrown it off the 
carriage and br oke .. 

DISOBE*DIENCE (S.) a ſtubborn refuſing to 
obey one's ſuperiors, a contumacious acting 
contrary to the advice of friends. 

DISOBE/DIEN'T (A.) ſtubborn, one who re- 
fuſes to comply with his maſter's or parent's 
orders, contumacious, reſractory, rebellious. 

DISOBEY! (V.) to flight tlie authority of one's 
fuperiors, to refuſe to comply with their rea- 
ſonable orders, 

DISOBLVGE (V.) to affront, diſpleaſe, or 
make a perſon angry. 

DISOBLV/GINGNESS (S.) a manner of be- 
haviour that is diſpleaſing. 


DISORDER (V.) to put in confuſion, to diſ- 


turb, miſplace, confound, make fick. 

DISO'RDER (S.) contuſion, trouble, vexation. 

DISO*'RDERLY (Part.) confuſedly. 

DISO WN (V.) to deny the knowing or doing 
of a thing, to refuſe or diſclaim any title to 
a thing. 

DISPA'RAGE (V.) to ander, ſpeak ill of, to 
undervalue, to ſhght. 

DISPA'RAGEMENT (S.) diſgrace, ſlander, 
a ſlur; in Law, it is the marrying an heir 
or heireſs to one below his or her quality. 

DISPA\RITY (S.) unlikeneſs, diſagreement, 
difference, inequality. 


DISPART (S.) in Gunnery, is the thickneſs 


of a piece of ordnance at the mouth and 
breech, 

DISPA/RT (V. ) in Gunnery, to diſpart a piece 
is to level it at an object. 

DISPATCH (V.) to make haſte, to be quick 
or nimble at buſineſs, to ſend away. 

DISPA'TCH (S.) haſte, riddance ; alſo a let- 
ter of ſtate, or other important affairs ſent 
by a courier expreſs, 

P 18. 
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DIS 
DISPAVU'PER (S.) in Law, is one who (upon | 


making oath that he is not worth 5 J. his | 


debts being paid) is allowed to ſue in forma 
pauperis, if before the determination of the 
ſuit upon the falling of any real or perſonal 
eſtate to him, or if for any other reaſon, the 
court wherein his ſuit is depending, think fit 
to take away the privilege formerly granted 
him, he is ſaid to be diſpaupered. 
DISPE'L (V.) to diſperſe, to drive away. 
DISPE NSAR or DISPE'NSATORY (S.) a 
book, wherein are collected recipes for divers 
compound medicines, ſpecifying the quantity 
of ingredients, manner of mixing them, or 
any other circumſtances relating thereto ; alſo 
the place where th+y are publickly made. 
DISPENSA/TION (S.) a power given a per- 
ſon to act contrary to the eſtabliſned laws, 


or a ſuſpenſion of the laws on ſome occa- | 


ſion, as permitting a perſon to hold any of- 
fice before he is of age; in Pharmacy, it 1s 
the placing in order ſeveral medicines in their 
juſt quantities, in order for their making a 
compoſition ; in Divinity, it iS the ſeveral 
laws God has given to the Jews and Chriſ- 
tians for their guidance and direction. 
DISPE/NSE (V.) to diſpoſe of, diſtribute, 
give, beſtow, or deal out; alſo to ſet aſide 
or make void a law or other obligation. 
DISPEO'PLE (V.) to rob or ſtrip a country 
ol its inhabitants, either by deſtroying them 
or carrying them away. 
DISPE'RSE (V.) to ſpread abroad, diſſipate, 
or ſcatter. ; 
DISPE'RSION (S.) a ſcattering, diſſipation. 
Point of Diſfer fitn, in Dioptricls, the point: 
from which refracted rays begin to diverge, 
ſeparate, or part aſunder. | 
DISPYRIT (V.) to diſhearten, to intimidate, 


or take down a perſon's courage; alſo to 
take away the ſpirit of a ſtrong liquor, and | 


leave only the phlegm or watry part. 
DISPLA'CE (V.) to move away, to carry 


into another place, to diſable or take away 


a perſon's authority. 
DISPLA'NT (V.) to take or dig up a plant. 
DISPLAY! (V.) to ſpread out or abroad, to 
open a thing that it may be plainly ſeen, to 
explain a matter fully. WIE 
DISPLAY'ED (A.) in Heraldry, ſpoken of a 
bird in an erect poſture, with its wings ex- 
panded ; alſo any thing elſe opened and 
publickly ſhewn, whether it be colours of 


| a ſhip or army, a perſon's work or per- : 


formance, &Cc. ' 


DISPLEA'SE (V.) to make angry, vex, of- 
fend, give diſcontent ; to be diſagreeable or 


to give diſtaſte to. : 
DISPLEA'SURE (S.) diſcontent, an affront, 
ill turn, diſſatisfaction, diſguſt, anger. 
DISPLOY/SION (S.) the burſting or breaking 
ot any thing with a great noiſe like thunder, 
or the diſcharge of 'a gun, &c. © | 


. 


DISPOPL (V.) to rob, plunder, or take any | 


DIS 
DISPO'NDEE (S.) in Latin Poetry, a foot 
conſiſting of four long ſyllables, or two 
ſpondees. | 
DISPO'SAL (S.) the ordering, managing, or 
dealing by a thing in the moſt agreeable 
manner to one's ſelf; alſo the ſelling or 


vending any thing. ; 
DISPOSE (V.) to digeſt or ſet in order, to 
. expend or lay out money, to apply a thing 
to any uſe, to ſell, vend, or by any ether 
methods get off a commodity ; to prepare 
or make ready. | 
DISPO'SED (A.) inclined to do a thing, to be 
willing, or to agree. . 
DISPOSI'TION or DISPO'SURE (S.) the 
temper, inclination, affections, or habit of 
a perſon's mind or body ; alſo the ordering 
or contriving a thing fo, that all its parts 
may have a good harmony together. 
DISPOSSE'SS (v.) to eject, turn out, or de- 
prive a perſon of a thing which he was 
maſter of before. 
DISPOSSE'SSION (S.) the being deprived of 
any thing which one had before. | 
DISPRA/iSE (V.) to diſcommend, or ſpeak 
to a perſon's diſadvantage, to find fault 
with, object to, or diſapprove of. 
DISPRAIi'SE S.) diſcemmendation, detrac- 
tion, ſlander, reproach. 
DISPRO'FIT (S.) diſadvantage, hurt, da- 
mage, or prejudice. f 
DISPRO “FIT (V.) to do hurt, damage, or 
prejudice to a perſon or buſineſs. 
DISYROPO/R TION (V.) to do a thing with- 
out regard to, ſymmetry, or the graceful 
connection of all the parts together; to put 
too much or too little of one ingredient into. 
n compoſition, ; 
DISPROPO'R TION S.) the diſparity or in- 
equality between different things ; alſo the 
_ difagreement or inequality between the parts 
of the ſame thing. 
{ DISPROFO'RTIONAL or DISPROPOR- 
TiONATE (A.) out of ſymmetry or pro- 
portion; contrary to regularity, order, and 


J 


one part. 

DISS RO VE (V.) to ſhew er make appear, 

that a thing is falſe, wrong, or untrue. 

{ DISPU'TABLE (A.) that may be controverted 

or wrangled about, that is ambigueus or 
doubtful. | 

DVSPUTANT (S.) one who holds an argu- 
ment, or defends or oppoſes a propoſition. 

 DISPUTA/TION (S.) an arguing, diſcourfing 

upon, or diſcuſſing of any topick, ſubject, 

or argument. Dy 

| DISPU'TE (V.) to argue, reaſon, difcourfe, 


— —— 


alſo to wrangle, ſquabble, or diſagree; to 
contend for, or vigorouſly defend, particu- 
larly ſpoken of keeping or getting a paſs, to 


„ 


vantage of another. 


thing ſrom a perſon. 
+ „„ T BE: be8 +. 2 


* 
— 


| D1SpU'TE 


propriety ; that exceeds too much in ſome 


debate upon, diſcuſs, or canvaſs a ſubject; 


the advantage of one army, and the diſad- 


DIS 


DISPU'TE (S.) a ſquabble or quarrel, a wran- 
gle or contention in words, 

DISQUVET (V.) to make uneaſy, trouble, 
torment, diſturb, vex, moleſt. 

DISG FT (S.) uneaſineſs, trouble, anxiety, 
vexation. 

DISQUISI'TION (S. ) a ſcrutiny, ſtrict ſearch, 

or inquiry into a matter. 

DISRA/NK (V.) to put out of order, to throw 
into confuſion, to tumble out, or diſplace a 
perſon or thing. 

DISRESA'RD (V.) to take no notice of, to 
diſreſpect, neglect, deſpiſe, have no eſteem 
or value for, to ſlight. 

DISREGARD (S.) diſeſteem, a lighting, un- 
dervaluing, or taking no notice of, 

DISRE'LISH (V.) not to like, approve of, or 
agree to. 

DISK EPU TABLE (A.) not creditable, diſ- 
honeſt, mean, baſe, vulgar. 

DISREPU'TE or DISREPUTA'/TION (S.) 
diſeſteem, ill fame, a bad character, out of 
faſhion, 

PDISRESPE'CT (v.) to ſlight, or ſhew no re- 
2 to, to hate, to carry it proudly towards 


DISRESPE/CT (S.) diſregard, uncivility, diſ- 
dain. 

DISRESPE'CTFUL (A.) uncivil, having no 
regard for, unmannerly. 

DISRO BE (V.) to take off a perſon's cloaths, 
to ſtrip, or make bare; alſo to degrade or 
take away the privilege of wearing a particu- 
Jar ſort of garb. 

DISS (S.) in Norfolk, ſituate on the fide of a 
hill, upon the utmoſt confines of the ſouth- 
ward part of this county, whoſe market 
weekly on Friday is well ſtored with. yarn, 
linen cloth, and all manner of eatables and 
neceſſaries; 76 computed, and 93 meaſured 
miles diſtant ſrom London. 

DISSATISFA'/CTION (S.) uneaſineſs, diſcon- 
tent, diſguſt, or grumbling. 

DISSATISFA*CTORY (A.) that affords, or 
gives no content, that is diſpleaſing. 

DISSA*TISFY (V.) to make uneaſy, to diſ- 
content, or diſpleaſe. 

DISSE/CT (V.) to anatomize, or cut up a dead 
body according to art, in order to ſee and 
know the ſeveral parts and their offices. 

_ DISSE'C TION (S.) the cutting aſunder, or 
ſeparating the parts of an animal body ac- 
cording to the art of anatomy; alſo the 
taking to pieces, or aſunder, any piece of 


work, to thoroughly examine into the com- | 


poſition or workmanſhip thereof, 
DISSEVSIN (S.) an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing or 
OE away from a perſon that which is his 
right 
DISSEUSOR (S.) one that thruſts or puts an- 
other violently out of his poſſeſſions. 
DISSEVZE (V.) to eje&, turn out, or unjuſtly | 
deprive a man of his eſtate. 
DISSE/MBLE (V.) to hide, conceal, cover, 
diſguiſe, or cloak. 


DIS 


DISSE/MBLER (S.) one who hides or conceals 
his intentions or inclinations under another 
cover, by pretending great love, friendſhip, 
&c. to a perſon that is hated, deſpiſed, &c. 
on purpoſe to ſerve a turn. 
DISSE'MINATE (V.) to publiſh, or make a 
thing known by declaring it every where; 
to ſcatter or ſow ſeed. 
DISSE'NSION (S.) a differing from, or difa- 
greeing with; alſo ſtrife, quarrelling, or 
contention. 
DISSE'NT (V.) to differ from, diſagree with, 
to have a different opinion of a thing to 
that of another perſon. 
DISSENTA'NEOUS (A.) diſagreeable, unlike, 
unequal, unfit, improper. 
DISSE'NTER (S.) one who differs in opinion 
from another; and with us in England, is 
uſually applied to thoſe, whoſe ſentiments in 
religion differ from thoſe of the eſtabliſhed 
church, as the Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, 
Quakers, &c. 
DISSERTA'TION (S.) a diſcourſe, treatiſe, 
or diſpute upon any ſubject. 
DISSE RVE (V.) to prejudice, hurt, or do 
an injury to a perſon or thing. 
DISSE/RVICE (S.) a prejudice, hurt, or ill 
turn done to a perſon or affair. 
DISSE VER (V.) to part, divide, or cut 
aſunder. 
DISSI'MILAR (A. ) unlike, bearing no reſem- 
blance-to ; alfo the organical or heterogene- 
ous parts of the body, fuch as the hands, 
legs, &c. 
DISSIMI'LITUDE (S. ) unlikeneſs, contrariety. 
DISSIMULA'TION (S.) hypocriſy, deceit, the 
concealing miſchief, or any evil deſign, un- 
der the ſpecious pretence of friendſhip, hos 
neſty, kindneſs, or fair dealing. 
DI'SSIPATE (V.) to ſcatter, diſperſe, drive 
away, diſſolve, break inte pieces, conſume, 
waſte. 


diſſolving, conſuming, waſting. 

"DI'SSOLUBLE or DISSO'LVABLE (A.) that 
may be melted or conſumed ; it is generally 
applied to thoſe ſolid bodies, which may be 
rendered liquid by ſuſion or melting, looſen- 
ing or ſeparating its parts, ſo that its natural 
ſhape or conſiſtence may be changed, loſt, 
or conſumed into a liquid one. 

DISSO'LVE (V.) to reduce a body into its 
minute particles ; 
rate the parts of a body that is naturally ſo- 
lid, ſo as to render it liquid ; alſo to deſtroy, 
finiſh, or put an end to an affair, as to diſ- 
ſolve the parliament, is to break up, deſtroy, 
or put an end to it. 

DISSO/LVENT (S.) any thing that ſeparates 
the particles a body is compoſed of, ſo as to 
maks it liquid, as aqua-fortis and fire upon 
metals, water upon ſugar, &c. which by the 
Chymiſts is called a menſtruum. 

DI'SSOLUTE (A.) wicked, looſe, wanton, 


licentious, prodigal, luxurious, debavched. 
P DIS'SQ. 


DISSIPA/TION (S.) à ſcattering, diſperſing, . 


to melt, looſen, or ſepa- 
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218 | 
DISSOLUTENESS (S.) licentiouſneſs, wan- 
: tonneſs, debauchery, looſeneſs of manners, 

wickedneſs of any kind. 
DISSOLU'TION (S.) a diffolving, melting, 
conſuming ; alſo a breaking up, or putting 
an end to a matter. 
DI'SSONANCE (S.) in Maſick, a jarring or 
diſagreement between ſounds. called a diſcord. 
DI'SSONANT (A.) out of tune, diſagreeing 
with, or differing from. 


| 'DISSUA'DE (V.) to perſuade, or endeavour 


* 


to influence a perſon ſo, as not to do that 
vhich he deſigned or purpoſed to do. 
DISSUA'SION (S.) a counſelling or adviſing 
a perſon to do the r of that which 
he deſigned. 
DISSUA'SIVE (A.) alling or endeavouring 
to perſuade a perſon to act contrary to his 
preſent intentions, deſires or inclinations, 


DVSTAFF (S.) the ſtaff or inſtrument to 
which the flax, hemp, wool, or other ſub- 


ſtance to be ſpun is faſtened. 
DISTAVN (V.) to ſtain, ſpoil, blot, foul, 
. pollute, contaminate, defile. 
DI STANCE (S.) the ſpace between two pla- 
ces; alſo an interval of time; in Geography, 
it is an arch of a great circle intercepted be- 
tween two places. 
DISTANCE D (A.) thrown out, diſqualified; 
in Horſe- Racing, that horſe Which is above 


an agreed ſpace diſtant from the ſtarting- | 


poſt, when the firſt horſe gets in, or comes 
to it, is ſaid to be diflanced. 
DI'STANT (A.) apart, ſeparate, aſunder. 
DISTA'STE (V.) to have a diſlike to, not to 
: reliſh, or be diſpleaſed with, 
at a perſon or tlung 3 alſo to dilplents or 
make angry. 
DISTA'STE (S.) diſlike, offence, diſpleaſure. 


 DISTA'STEFUL (A.) unpalatable, diſpleaſing, 


_ troubleſome, hateſul, or diſagreeable. 
DISTE/MPER (V.) to diſturb, put out of 
humour, make drunk, or intoxicate. 
DISTE'/'MPER (S.) a diſeaſe or indiſpoſition, 
either of the mind or body; alſo a manner 
of painting, performed by mixing the co- 
hours with whites of eggs, ſize, or any other 
glutinous ſubſtance, except oil. 
DISTE'MPERED (A.) diſcaſed, out of er ; 
alſo mad. 
DISTE'ND (v.) to ſtretch or Ruff out. 
DISTE/NSION (S.) a ſtretching or ſtuffing out. 


DI'STICH (S.) in Poerry, a theme or ſubject | 


treated of in two lines, wherein the ſenſe is 
compleat and independent, commonly ap- 
plied to morality, as Cato's diſtichs, Sc. 


DIS TICHLASISs (S.) in Medicine, a diſorder 


of the eyelids, occaſioned by two rows of 
hairs growing upon them, 


DIS TIL (v.) to deſcend or fall down leiſure- 


iy, as ſpirits do out of an alembick. 
DIS MILLA'TION (S.) in Cm, ry, the ſepa- 
rating or drawing off the ſpirituous, oleagi- 
nous, ſaline, or aqueous part of a body from 
the groſs or terrene part, by the help of fire, 


4 


1 
; 


to be diſguſted I 


DIS 

Diſtillation by Aſcent, is when the matter 
to be diſtilled is placed above the fire. 

Diſtillation by Deſcent, is when the veſſel 

containing the matter is under the bre, 
whereby the ſpirit not heing able to fly up- 
ae 18 forced out at the bottom of the 
veſſe 

DISTT'LLER (s.) a perſon who makes diſtil- 

lations, and now commonly means thoſe 

tradeſmen that draw off, or make brandy, 

rum, geneva, &c, irom malt, molaſſes, . 

DISTINCT (A.) tree, clear, undiſturbed 
alſo ſeparate. 

Diftint Baſe, in optic, that diſtance 
from. the pole of a convex glaſs; at which 
objects ſeen thro' appear diſtinct and per- 
fect; the diſtinci haſe thereſore coincides, or 
is the ſame with the focus. 

Diflin& Idea, a clear perception or under- 
ſtanding, a notion of a thing, formed by 
the enumeration of ſome of its principal 
properties, 

DISTI/NCTION (S.) a noting or expreſſing 
the difference between or diverſity of things ; 


ing, ability, &c. 

DISTINCTLY (Part.) clearly, plainly, ſepa- 
rately, audibly, intelligibly. 

DISTUNGUISH (V.) to ſhew or mark the 
hace between things; to know, per- 
ceive, and declare the difference between 
one thing and another.” 

 DISTI'NGUISHABLE (A.) that has ſome 
known property or mark; any thing that 
may he ſeparated, or caſily known from an- 
other. 

DISTO RT (V.) to pull out of ſhape, to make 
a thing look hideous, ugly, or (rightful. 

DISTORTION (S.) a pulling a thing awry, 
or out of its natural ſhape, whereby it ap- 
pears monſtrous or deformed, 

DISTRAY/CT (V.) to pull, or draw aſunder, 
to ſeparate, trouble, vex, make mad, or 
confuſe. - 

\DISTRA*CTION (S.) alienation, pulling a- 
funder, madneſs, phrenzy or loſs of ſenſes ; 
alſo confuſion, diforder, or irregularity, 

'DISTRAI'N (V.) to ſeize a perion's goods for 
rent, pariſh * wg taxes, & c. 


tune, a ſtraight or difficulty; alſo a term in 
Law, ſigniſying the ſeizing a man's goods: 
No diſtreſs can be made for uncertain ſervi- 
ces; a difireſs may be made any where intra 
Feedum, except in a church- yard or highway, 
and it muſt be of a thing whereof the pro- 
perty is in ſome body, and therefore what- 
ſoever is feræ nature, as dogs, conics, bucks, 
&c. cannot be diſtrained; no wtenſils in 
trade, nor any thing that cannot be returned 


ſhall any thing fixed to the free-hold be di- 

ſtrained ; no diſireſs can be made in the 

night-time, except for damage feaſant. 
Grand Diſtreſs, is made upon a man's 


alſo a perſon of rank or quality, or of learn- : 


DISTRESS (S.) adverſity, calamity, misfor- 


in as good condition as it was taken; nor. 


whole 


i 


r | 
whole eftate, real and perſonal, within the 
county. | 

DISTRV/BUTE (V.) to divide, beſtow, give; 

in Printing, when a form is rinſed, it is to 
diſpoſe or put the letters each in their pro- 
per box or partition in the caſe. ——_ 

P1STRIBU!TION (S.) a ſeparating, beſtow- 

ing, giving or dividing among; alſo a figure 


0 


in Rhetorick, ſignifying the aſcribing to a 


thing its peculiar property, as ſeeing to the 
eyes, taſting to the mouth, hearing to the 
ears, &c. 8 : i 
Diftriution of the Food, the ſame with di- 
eftion, , 
D:fribution of a Form, in Printing, is the 
taking it aſunder, and diſpoſing the letters in 
the caſes, each in their proper box; in Ar- 
chitecture, it is the dividing and diſpenſing the 
ſeveral parts which compoſe a plan according 
to the purpoſe the building is intended for. 
DISTRI'BUTIVE (A.) communicative, hbe- 
ral, munificent. | 
Diftributive Fuftice, ſtrift equity, or that 
whereby we give to every one his due, 
DISTRICT (S.) a territory or extent of a 
perion's juriſdiction. | 
DISTRU'ST (V.) to put no confidence in, to 
be diffident about, to ſuſpect, to be jealous 
or fearful of. | | 
DISTRU'ST (S.) diffidence, ſuſpicion, jealouſy. 


DISTRU'ST FUL (A.) fearſul, jealous, or ſuſ- 


pictous of. 

DISTU'RB (V.) to trouble, put out of order, 
to interrupt or diſquiet; and in Law, to 
hinder a man from a peageable poſſeſſion of 
his right. 


DISTUR'/BANCE (s.) trouble, diſorder, tu- 


mult, conſuſion, uproar. 

LISTU'RBER (S.) one who will not let peo- 
ple live peaceably, a breeder of riots, diſor- 
ders, and confuſions. 

DISVE'LOPED (A.) opened or unfolded; in 
Heraldry, the ſame with diſplayed. 

DISU/NION (S.) a disjoining or ſeparating 
things that were joined ; alfo a falling out 
between friends, whereby they withdraw 
from one another's company. 

DISUNT'TE (V.) to disjoin or ſeparate, to ſet 
at variance, to break a company. 

DISU'SE (V.) to leave off or diſcontinue a 
thing, to break a cuſtom. 

DISU'SE or DISU'SAGE (S.) the leaving off 
or diſcontinuing the practice of a thing. 

DISU'SED (A.) out of faſhion, left off, or 
diſcontinued. _ 

DISSY!/LLABLE (S.) a word of two ſyllables. 

LITCH (V.) to dig or delve, to work in ma- 
king ditches, trenches, or any conveyance 
for water, &c. | 

DITCH (S.) a trench or cavity made to receive 
the water lying upon any grounds; in Ferti- 
feation, it is a trench dug round the ram- 
part or wall, between the ſcarp and coun- 
terſcarp ; it is alſo called moat and foſs. 

DITHYRA'MBICK. (A,.) belonging to a di- 
thyrambus, 


* 


. 


. IE 


N 
DITHYRA'MBUS (S.) a Bacchanalian ſong, 
or poem in honour of Bacchus, in praiſe of 
wine, and encouraging what is called good 
fellowſhip. 
DIVTONE (S.) in Muc, an interval com- 
prehending two tones, in proportion, as 4 


to 5. 

DITRI'GLYPH (S.) in Architecture, the ſpace 
between two triglyphs. 2 

DVTTANY (S.) the herb pepperwort. 

DI'TTO (A.) a Mercantile word, ſignifying, 
that the ſame commodity, quantity, &c. is 
again repeated, 

DI'TTY (S.) a ſong or ballad, _ 

Diſmal Ditty, a mournful ſong, 2 wretched 

or bad compoſition ; alſo a cant expreſſion for 
a pſalm ſung by a criminal at the gallows. 

DIVA/L (S.) in Heraldry, the herb night- 
ſhade, it is uſed for ſable or black, by thoſe 
who blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead 

of metals and colours. 


DT VAN (S.) the grand council-chamber of 


the empire of 7uriey, where the officers of 
ſtate meet to concert publick affairs ; alſo 
the aſſembly itſelf is ſo called. 

DIV A'RICATE (V.) to ſtraddle wide, as 
thoſe who are bow-legged do, 

DIVE (V.) to go, be, or continue ſome time 
under water; to ſearch cunningly into a 
perſon's defigns, counſels, or bufineſs ; and 
in the Canting Language, to pick pockets in 
a crowd, church, &c. 

DVVER (S.) one who goes or ſwims under 
water; alſo a bird called drdapper or dab- 
chick; alſo a cant name for a pick. pocket. 

DIVERGE (V.) to go farther off continually, 
as two right lines interſecting one another 
do, which tho* continued to infinity, would 
never meet again, but always grow wider, 

DIVE'RGING or LIVE'RGENT (A.) ſepa- 
rating, or continually going farther eff from 
one another, like the two legs of a right- 
lined angle. 

DYVERS (A.) fundry, ſeveral, manifold, va- 
rious. | 

LIVE'RSE (A.) different, unlike. 

LVVERSELY (Part.) differently, vatioufly, 
ſeveral ways, faſhions, or manners. 

DIVE'RSIFY (V.) to vary, chanye, alter, 
make different. | : 

DIVE'RSION (S.) ſport, paſtime, recreation, 
play; alſo adigreffion, or turning aſide from 
the immediate matter; in Var, when one 
party is either too ſtrong for the other, or 
poſted very advantageouſly, the other fide 
endeavours to weaken or draw them out of 
their ſecurity, by making a drwerfion, that 
is, by carrying their arms into ſome impor- 
tant place belonging to them, and which is 
not well prepared for making reſiſtance. 

DIVE/RSITY (.) variety, difference, altera- 

tion, change; it differs from diſtinction in 

this, that the latter is an operation of the 
mind, whereas the former exiſts in the 
| | things 
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things themſelves, without any interpoſition 


of the mind. | 

DIVE'RT (V.) to turn afide, or make a di- 
greſſion; alſo to pleaſe, delight, entertain, 
recreate. | 

DIVE'R'TING (A.) pleafing, agreeable, a- 
muſing, ſatisfying, &c. 

DIVERTISEMENT (S.) ſport, pleaſure, play, 
paſtime, any fort of amuſement whatever. 

DIVE'ST (V.) to ſtrip or deprive of any dig- 

nity or ornament; to diſrobe or pull off, or 
take away a perſon's cloaths or authority. 

DIVFDE (V.) to ſeparate, part aſunder, diſ- 
unite, disjoin, or ſhare; in Arithmetick, it 
is to find how many times one number is 
contained in another, | 

DIVI'DEABLE (A.) that may be ſeparated, 
parted, or put aſunder. 

DFVIDEND (S.) ſomething to be divided or 
ſhared among ſeveral; in Arithmetick, the 
number to be divided is called the dividend ; 
in Compantes, it is the money divided among 
the proprietors, as intereſt upon the ſtock, 
proportionably to each perſon's particular 
Mare, or part thereof; in the Univer ſity, it 
is a ſum equally divided among the ſellows 
yearly ; in Trade, it is when a man fails, 
and propoſes voluntarily, or his effects are 
taken by ſtatute, inventoried and valued, 
and after all charges are deducted, the a- 
mount is divided among the ſeveral creditors 
in proportion to their debts. 

DIVYDERS (S.) a pair of compaſſes which 
open and ſhut by means of a ſcrew, to ren- 
der them more exact for curious mathema- 
tical purpoſes. 

DIVVDUAL (S.) in that part of Aritbmeticł 
called diviſion, is the whole number or di- 
vidend parted into portions by points, &c. 

for the more eaſy finding how often the di- 
viſor is contained in each part, and by con- 
ſequence in the whole, 

DIVINA'TION or DIVII'NING (S.) the art 
of foretelling future events, and this under as 
many various names as methods ; ſome by 
aftrology, others by dreams, palmiſtry, &c. 

DIVFNE (S.) one inveſted with the minifte- 

rial function, and appointed to teach the 

people the duties of religion; alſo a ſtudent 
in divinity. | 

DIVYNE (A.) heavenly, belonging to God, 

" holy, pure, true. . i 

DIVINE (V.) to gueſs, conjecture, or fore- 


tel, either by immediate revelation, or pre- 


tendedly by uſing means. 

DIVENELY (Part.) in a heavenly or godlike 
manner. 

DIVINER (S.) ſoothſayer, augur, wizard, 
prophefier, conjurer, or foreteller of future 
events. 325 N 

DI'VING (S.) the art of voluntarily going or 

abiding under the water; alſo a cant word 
for picking of pockets, | 

* DFVING-BELL (S.) a machine contrived to 

let down perfons to a great depth in water, 


DI Ot 
by the means of which, they can remain 
there a long time together, without being 
incommoded for want of air; during which 
time, they can ſee or do what is convenient 
towards getting vp what has been loſt, or 
caſt away in a ſtorm or ſhipwreck. 

DIVINITY (S.) the ſcience of theology; alſo 
the nature and eſſence of God. 

DIVISIBVLITY (S.) a quality in bodies where. 
by they become ſeparable into parts, both in 
thought and reality, 

DIVY'SIBLE (A.) that may be ſeparated or 
divided into more parts than now it is. 

DIVISION (S.) a ſeparating, diſuniting, par- 
tition, diſtribution, ſtrife, quarrel, faction, 
ſedition ; in Arihmetick, that rule which 
ſhews how many times one number is con- 
tained in another; in Muſicł, it is the diſtin- 
guiſhing a tune into ſeveral parts, or break- 
ing of a long note into ſeveral ſnort ones, 
&c. In War, a battalion or body of forces 
in march; at Sea, the third part of a fleet or 
ſquadron of ſhips; in Printing a ſmall blank 
or fpace put between words to keep them 
diſtin, marked thus, (=). 

DIVVSOR (S.) a number which ſhews how 
many parts à thing or number given is re- 
quired to be divided into, 

DIVORCE (S.) a breach or diſſolution of a 
marriage, which is of two kinds; the firſt 
is called a winculs matrimonii, in which caſe 
the woman receives her fortune back again, 
and both parties are freed from all obligations 
to one another; the other is a menſa & thore, 
in which caſe they are only ſeparated at bed 
and board, and the woman is allowed a main - 
tenance out of her huſband's eſtate. 

Bill of Divorce, in the Moſaical Law, was 
a piece of vellum given by the huſband to his 
wife, importing, that from that day forward 
ſhe was no more his wife, and was at liberty 
to act as if ſhe had never been married to him, 

DIVO'RCE (V.) to put away from one, to 
part or be ſeparated, &c. 

DIVO'/TO (S.) a grave ſolemn kind. of mu- 
fick, ſuch as is proper fcr devotion. 

DIURE'SIS (S.) the ſeparation of the urine by 
the kidnies. . 

DIURE'TICE (A.) any thing that provokes 
urine, | 

DIU'RNAL (A.) daily, day by day, in the 
day-time. 

Diurnal Motion of the Earth, is its motion 
upon its axis. | | 5 

Diurnal Motion of a Planet, is the ſpace it 
moves in 24 hours. 

Diurnal Arch, is an arch deſcribed by any 
heavenly body between its riſing and ſetting. 

Drurnal Circle, is a circle in which ary 


daily motion. 
DIU'"RNAL (S.) fee Journal. Z 
DIURNA'LIS (A.) in the Laws, is applied to 
ſo much land as can be ploughed in one day. 


DIU'RNARY (S.) an officer in the Grecian 
| | | empire, 


point on the globe moves by a diurnal or 


DOC. 


empire, who wrote down in a book kept for | 


that purpoſe, the daily actions of the prince. 

DIUTU/RNITY (S.) length of duration. 

DIVU'LGE (V.) to diſcloſe a ſecret, to pub- 

lit, diſcover, or make known that which 
before was unknown, 

DIZ Z ARD (S.) a dotard, or ſtupid fellow, a 
fond, fooliſh, or imaginative perſon. 

DI 'ZZINESS (s. ) Siddineſs, or a ſwimming 
in the head. 

DIZZY (A.) giddy, incapable of ſeeing, 
ſtanding, or acting properly. 

Do (V.) to act, perform, execute, accom- 

pliſh, effect, or bring to paſs, 

DO'BELER (S. ) a great diſh. 

DO/CED or DOU CED (S.) a muſical inftru- 

ment called a dulcimer, 

PO'CHMIUS (S.) a foot in Perſe, confiſting 
of five ſyllables, a ſhort one, two long ones, 
a ſhort one and a long one. 


POCIBLLIT V or DO'CIBLENESS (S.) eafi- 


neſs to leara or be taught, quickneſs of ap- 
prehenſion, readineſs of taking or conceiv- 
ing arts or ſciences. - 

DO!CILE or DO'CIBLE (A.) eaſily taught, 


that learns without difficulty, capable of | 


being inſtructed, 

DOCK (V.) to cut off a horſe's tail ; ; in Law, 

| to cut off the entail of an eſtate ; alſo ſpo- 
ken of a ſhip, when ſhe ſinks herſelf a place 
to lie in, 

DOCK (S.) the tail of a horſe, the buttock, 
the fleſhy part of a boar between the rump 
and chine. 

Dry Deck, a place by the water- ſide, 
where ſhips are built and repaired. 

Wet Deck, a place by the water- ſide full 
of water, into which ſhips are haled to lie 
by till wanted. 

DO/CKED (A.) having the tail cut off. 

Strong-Docied, brawny-buttocked ; alſo 
ſpoken of a horſe that is ſtrong in the reins, 
and finews of the back. 

DOCKET (S.) a breviary, abſtract, abridg. 
ment, or ſummary of a writing; alſo a bill 
of direction which people ſtick to a parcel 
of goods, when they ſend them any where. 

DOCTOR (S.) one who has paſſed thro? all 
the degrees of a faculty, and is allowed to 
practiſe or teach the ſame; alſo an officer 
in the Greek church, who has the expoſition 
of ſome part of ſcripture committed to his 
care; as, 

Doctor of the Pſalter, is he who explains 
the pſalms. 

| Door of the Goſpelt, is he who explains 
the goſpels. 

Doetor of the Apoſtle, is he who explains 
St. Paul's epiſtles. 

DO/CTORATE or DO/CTORSHIP (s.) the 

* dignity or office of a doctor. 

DO/CTORS. COMMONS (S.) a college for 

the profeſſors of the civil and canon laws; 
in it live the judges of the high court of ad- 


—_ the dean of the arches, the com- 


DOG 


miſſioners delegate or the judges of the court 
of delegates, the vicar general, the chancel- 
lors of the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
ot the lord biſhop of Londen, the judges of 
the courts of audience and prerogative, and 
the doors of the civil law, and the proc- 
tors, called licentiates or bachelors, who are 
the practiſers or pleaders in theſe courts. 
DO'CTRINAL (A.) inſtructive, any thing re- 
lating to particular theſes or opinions. 
DO'CTRINE (S.) inſtruction, learning, diſ- 
cipline; alſo the theſis or maxims delivered 
in a diſcourſe, 


 DO'CUMENT (S.) a precept, inſtruction, 


admonition, teflon, 


DOCUME'NTAL (A. ) inſtructive, admoniſh- 


ing, teaching. 

DOCUMENTTZB (V.) to tutor, inſtruct, ad- 
moniſh; alſo to chide, find fault with, and 
ſcold at. 

DO/CUS (S.) a meteor appearing like a beam. 

DO'DBROOK (S.) in Devonſpire; here is a 
particular cuſtom of paying to the parſon 
tythe of a liquor called white ale; from this 
town, which ſtands almoſt even with the 
ſhore, the land runs into a large front, call- 
ed by the ſeamen the ſtart- point; here is 2 
good market weekly on Thurſday for cattle 
and provifions; diſtant from London 170 
computed, and 198 meaſured miles. 

DO/DDER (S.) a weed that winds round other 
herbs, it is alſo called with-wind. 

DODE'CAGON (S.) in Geometry, a regular 
polygon having twelve ſides; alſo a fortifi- 
cation having twelve baſtions. : 

DODECAHE'DRON (S.) in Geometry, a Pa 
having twelve regular pentagonal baſes ; it 
is one of the Platonicł bodies. 

DODECA/TEMORY (S.) a name given to the 
ſigns of the zodiack ; alſo the twelfth part 
of any thing. 

DODGE (V.) to cavil, wrangle, prevaricate, 
waver, boggle, ſhuffle and cut, baffle, flinch, 
to fly from one thing to another, to hop or 
ſkip, to hide, 


DO/DGER (S. ) a ſhuffler, wrangler, &c. one 


that ſkips or jumps from one Tn or place 
to another, 


DO'DEIN.(S.) a farthing. 

DO'/DO (S.) a bird found in St. Maurice's 
iſland, called monk. ſwan ; it has a large 
head, which is covered by a ſkin reſembling 
a monk's cowl. 

DOE (S.) a female deer ; alſo a cant word for 
a common woman or whore, 

DOFF (V.) to put off, uncover, or make bare 
the head, &c. 

DOG (S.) a ſour-legged beaſt, very familiar and 
uſeful to mankind, both for pleaſure and ſer- 
vice, as watching the houſe, yard, &c. hunt. 


ing and finding ſeveral ſorts of game, &c. alſo 


a ſort of grate, called alſo an andiron, or in- 
ſtrument to lay wood on to burn in chambers, 
&c. alſo a term of reproach given to thoſe, 
with REN we are angry, as, You ſaucy deg, 
for, 
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for, You impudent fellow ; alſo an utenſil for 


coopers to carry large caſks with between two 
perſons, 


the Romans repreſented their lares or houſe- 
hold gods under that form; in Afronomy, 


there are two conſtellations which go by this 


name, uſually called Canis major and Canis 
minor, the great dog and the little dog. 


DOG (V.) to watch or follow a perſon lily, in | 


order to difcover whither he is going. 

DO*GA'TE (S.) the office or dignity of a doge. 

PO'G DAYS (S.) thoſe days wherein the dog- 
far riſes and ſets with the ſun; they begin 
the 19th of July, and end the 27th of Au- 
g» ff, during which time the air is frequently 
very ſultry, faintiſh, and unhealthy. 

PO'G-DRAW (S.) one of the four cauſes for 
which a man may be arreſted as a deer- 
ſtealer, he being found leading a hound, 
who is purſuing a deer by ſcent. 

DOGE (S.) the principal magiſtrate in the ſtates 
of Venice and Genoa ; he was formerly almoſt 
an abſolute prince, but now can do nothing, 
not even go out of Venice, without the con- 
currence of the ſenate ; he gives audience to 
ambaſſadors, but has no power to give an- 
fwers ; all credentials are in his name, but 
are not ſigned by him; there is a ſecretary 
of ſtate, who does it, and ſeals them with 
the arms of the republick. Ambaſſadors 
direct their diſpatches to him, nevertheleſs 

de muſt not open them, but in the preſence 

of the counſellors. The money is coined in 
his name, but neither with his figure or his 
arms, He is head of all councils, and when 
he comes into council, all the magiſtrates riſe, 
but he riſes to none, except foreign ambaſ- 
fadors, At Venice he is elected to this dig- 
' nity for life, but at Gena, for two years 
only. When he dies, the ſtate does not go 
into mournin; for him; his children and 
brothers are excluded from the chief offices 
of ſtate, nor are they allowed to receive any 
benefices from the court of Rome, except the 
cardinalſhip, that being only a titulary ho- 
nour with no juriſdiction annexed to it. He 


may not diveſt himſelf of his dignity for his 


eaſe ; and after his death his conduct is very 
narrowly ſearched into, by three inquititors 
and five correctors. 

DO'GGED or DO'CGISH (A.) furly, ill- 
natured, moroſe, peeviſh, ſullen, crabbed, 

cChurlich, out of humour, 

DO GGEDLV or DO'GGISHLY (Part.) mo. 
roſeſy, peeviſhly, furlily. 

Doggedly dealt by, hardly, illy, or bar- 
haroufly uſed, 

DO'GGER (S.) a ſmall Duzch-built fiſhing- 
veſſel, with a well in the middle for the 
better keeping and preſerving the fiſh alive, 
and fit for the market, 

DO'GGREL (S.) bad rhythm, mean, poor, 
low poetry, ſuch as common ballads are 
pſually compoſed in. 

2 


A dog is the emblem of fidelity, 
affection and obedience, for which reaſon | 


— 
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DO'GMA (S.) an axiom, ſentiment, or Opi- 
nion in religion or philoſophy. | 
DOGMA'TICAL (A.) opinionated, ſtubborn, 
poſitive, or attached to a notion or particu- 
lar opinion ; one who is for making others 
think, ſay, or do juſt as he does. 
DOGMA*TICALLY (Part.) poſitively, affir- 
matively, peremptorily. | 
DO'GMATISTS (S.) a ſect among the ancient 
Phyſicians, who reduced all diſeaſes to cer- 
tain genera, which they divided into ſpecies, 
and aſſigned medicines for them, by ſuppo- 
fing principles, drawing confequences, and 
applying thoſe principles and conſequences 


DOGMATTZE (V.) to ſpeak or aſſert poſi · 
tively, to affirm, to broach new doctripes, 


teacher or doctrine was infallible. 

DO'G-STAR (S.) a very bright ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude, in the mouth of Canis major. 

DO'G-TRICK (S.) a ſcurvy, waggith, or un- 
lucky action. : 

DO G-TROT (S.) a ſlow, eaſy pace, a gen- 
tle, continued motion. 

DOIT (S.) a ſmall Dutch coin, three of which 
are nearly equal to our half- penny. 

DO'LCE (A.) in Mu fick, ſoft, gentle, flow. 

DOLE (S.) a donation, gift, alms, the preſent 
of a nobleman to the people, a quantity of 
raw fleſh given away to the poor at the 
death of a rich perſon, 

DOLEBO'TE (S.) ſmart- money, or ſome fort 
of recompence for a maim, injury, or hurt, 
that a perſon gets in the ſervice of a prince, &c. 

DO'LEFUL (A.) forrowful, grievous, lamen- 
table, piteous. a | 


neſs, that deſerves compaſſion, 

DOLE MEAD (S.) a field wherein ſeveral 
perſons have ſhares. 

DO LGELHE or DO'/LGETH (S.) in Merio- 
net hſbire in Nortb-Males, ſeated on the Avon 

in a vale, has a ſmall market weekly on 
Thurſday ; it is much noted for Welſb cot- 
tons, that are diſpoſed of here; the moun- 
tains round it are called its walls, which arc 
ſaid to be three miles high, hath a ſteeple 
that groweth therein, the bell hanging in a 
yew-tree ; diſtant from London 149 compu- 
ted, and 187 meaſured miles. x 

DO'LIMAN (S.) a kind of long ſoutanne, or 
upper coat with narrow ſleeves, buttoned at 
the wriſt, and hanging down to tl:e feet, 
worn by the Turks. | | | 

DOLLAR (S.) a filver coin made in ſeveral! 
parts of Germany and Hoe land; they are not 


Dutch dollars are moſt common, and are in 
value about 48. 6d. ſterling. 

DO'LOROUS (A.) fee Doleyul. | 
DO/'LOUR (S.) grief, pain, ſorrow, trouble, 
affliction. 
DO'LPHIN (S.] a ſea fiſh; alſo a northern 


| conRellation conſiſting of 18 lars, 


DO'L- 


to the particular diſeaſes under conſideration. 


to inſtruct or teach imperiouſly, as if the 


DO*LEFULNESS (S.) ſorrowfulneſs grievouf- | 


all of the ſame fineneſs and weight ; the 
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 DOTLPHINS (S.) ſmall black inſects that de- 
vour beans; alſo the handles to pieces of 

ordnance, becauſe they are nan caſt in 
ſhape of that fiſh, 

DOLT (S.) a blockhead, dunce, or a ſtupid, 
unteachable perſon. 

DO'LTISH (A.) blockiſh, ſtupid, dull; ſottiſn, 
incapable of inſtruction. | 

DO'LTISHNESS (S.) ſtupidity, unapprehen- 
ſiveneſs, ſottiſhneſs, incapacity. 


DOM or DON (S.) a title of honour uſed in 


foreign countries, eſpecially Spain, equiva- 
lent to lord, maſter, fir, &c. 

DOMA'IN (S.) lands held in fee to a perſon, 
and his heirs and ſucceſſors. 

DOME or DOOM (S.) with the Saxons, ſig- 
nified judgment, ſentence, decree, or ordi- 
nance ; alſo an hemiſpherical roof, or work 
in a ſpherical form, raiſed over the middle of 
a building, by way of crowning ; they have 
columns round them, both for ornament and 
ſupport ; they are uſually round, tho? there 
are inſtances of ſquare and oval ones, and 
ſome made in the ſhape of a polygon ; it is 

alſo called a cupola ; alſo the arched cover of 
a reverberatory furnace. 


DO'ME*'S-DAY or DOOM'S-DAY BOOK 


(S.) denominated Liber Fudiciarius vel Cenſu- 
alis Angliæ, that is, the judicial book, or 
book of the ſurvey of England, compoſed i in 
the time of William the Conqueror, from a 
ſurvey of the ſeveral counties, hundreds, 
tithings, &c. The intent or deſign of this 
book was, to be a regiſter, by which ſen- 
tence may be given in the tenures of eſtates, 
and from which that noted queſtion, whe- 
ther lands be ancient demeſne, or not, is ſtill 
decided, This book is ſtill remaining in the 
Exchequer, fair and legible, conſiſting of two 
volumes, a greater and leſſer; the greater 
comprehends all the counties of England, ex- 
cept Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmore- 
land, Durham, and part of Lancaſhire, which 
were never ſurveyed, and except Ee, Suf- 
folk, and Norfolk, which are contained in the 
lefſer volume, which concludes - with theſe 
words, Anno Milleſimo Octogeſimo Sexto ab In- 
carnatione Domini, Vigeſimo vero Regis Wilbel- 
mi, facta eft iſta Deſcriptio, non ſelum per bos 
tres Comitatus, ſed etiam alias. 

DO'ME*'S-MAN or DOO'M'S-MAN (8. ).a 
judge appointed to hear and determine cau - 
ſcs ; alſo a prieſt appointed to hear confeſ- 
ſions. 

DOME STICK (A.) any thing that relates to 
affairs at home; it is alſo an appellation 
given to all thoſe, who belong to a man's 
family, as his chaplain, ſecretary, ſteward, 


&c. it was alſo a general title for all officers | 


in the Greek empire, who had the ſuperinten- 
dance of any thing; as grand domeftick, who 
acted as major domo, or provider for the 
' Prince's table: Demeſtick of the table, who 
was great ſeneſchal or ſteward, &c. There 
was alſo a body of forces in the Roman em- 
pire, called dom-ſticks, (by ſome ſuppoſed to 


n 


DON 
be the fame with the proteFeres) who were 
a degree above the-pretorians, and were the 
immediate guard of the emperor's perſon ; 
under the Chriſtian emperors, they were al- 
lowed to bear the ſtandard of the croſs. 
DO/MIFYING (S.) in Aſtrology, the dividing 
the heavens into twelve houſes, in order to 
erect a horoſcope. 
DOMINA/TION (S.) the fourth order of an- 
gels; alſo power, rule, governance, &c. 
DOMINEE'R (V.) to ſwagger, inſult, va- 
pour, bear ſway, behave in an inſolent man- 
ner, lord it over, and carry it very haugh- 
tily "towards a perſon or perſons. 
DOMINEE'RING (S.) an inſulting or tyran- 
nical manner of behaviour, 
DOMINEE'RINGLY (Part.) inſolently, ty- 
rannically. 
DOMINICA (S.) Palm. Sunday. 
DOMPFNICAL LETTERS (S.) a name given 
to the firſt ſeven letters of the alphabet, be- 
cauſe of their being uſed by chronologers, 
to denote Sunday, or the Lord's day, one of 
which being fixed for that purpoſe, the other 
ſix expreſs the other fix days of the week, 
and theſe letters ſhift places annually and gra- 
dually, except in leap year. 


DOMI'NIC ANS or PREA'CHERS{S:) a re- 


ligious order founded by St. Dominick, ap- 
proved by Innocent III. in the council of La- 
teran, in 1215, and confirmed by Honor ins 

III. under St. Auſtin's rules, and the foun- 
der*s particular conſtitutions. 

DOMI'NICUM (S.) lands kept by a perſon 
for the uſe of his family; alſo lands held by 
a man in fee to himſelf, and his heirs and 
ſucceſſors. - 

DOMINION (S.) government, rule, power, 
authority. 


DO/MINO (S.) a hood worn by the canon of 


a cathedral. 

DOMUS CONVERSORUM {S. ) was for- 
merly the name of the houſe where the rolls 
are kept, in Chancery Lane. 

DONATION (S.) a gift, largeſs, or bolts. 
commonly meant of ſuch as are Pareien 
to charitable or religious uſes. ; 

DO'NATISTS (S.) ancient ſchiſmaticks who 
followed the errors of Donatus, a biſhop of 
Carthage; they held, that the Father was 
above the Son, and the Son above the Holy 
Ghoſt; that there was no virtue in the 
church, for which reaſon, thoſe of their ſect 
were re- baptized ; that baptiſm conferred by 
any but thoſe of their ſect, was null; that 
there was no church but in Africa, &c. 

DO'NATIVE (S.) a gift; alfo a preſentation 
made by a patron of a benefice to a clergy- 
man, the biſhop being no ways concerned in 
the affair; formerly all biſhopricks were do- 
native: of the king. 

DO NCASTER (S.) in the .- Riding of 
2 e, ſituate on the river Don, has been 

a very ancient town, and formerly much 
larger and finer than now ; but in 739 waz 
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DO'NDON (S.) a fat old woman. 


DO/RCHESTER (S.) in Oxfordſhire, was for- 


'" DO'RCHESTER (S.) the principal or ſhire- 


DOR 
fo totally deſtroyed by lightning, that it never | 
recovered its firſt beauty ; ſome remains of a 
large caſtle are ſtill in tg, that ſtood where 
the church now ſtands; yet it is a tolerable 

town, governed by a mayor and fix alder- 
men, and is principally employed in knitting 
ſtockings, gloves, waiſt-coats, &c. it has a 
good market weekly on Saturdays for cattle, 
corn, &c. Here are two very large, ſtrong, 
and lofty bridges over the river Den, with a 
long cauſe- way, and the remains of the great 
Roman high-way ; it is diſtant from London 
123 computed, and 155 meaſured miles, 


DONEE” (S.) in Lazo, one who receives a 
- gift, or has lands, &c. given him. 
DO'NJON (S.) in Forrification, a large tower, 
or redoubt in a fortreſs, whither, in caſes of 
neceſſity, the gariſon may retreat, and capi 
tulate with more advantage, being, by their 
ſituation, enabled more eaſily to defend 
themſelves and annoy the enemy. 

DO'NOR (S.) one who gives to, or beſtows 
any thing upon another, whether lands, 
goods, or money, 8 

DOOM (V.) to judge, ſentence, or appoint 
what ſhall be the fate of another. 

DOOM (S.) judgment, ſentence, a fixed and 
irrevocable ſtate, from which no relief can 
be got. 

DOO'MS-DAY (S.) the general or laſt day of 
judgment, or that day wherein, according 
to the general received opinion of Chriſtians, 
every man, both ſoul and body, ſhall be ei- 
ther choſen to eternal happineſs, or ſentenced 
to everlaſting miſery. | | 

DOOR (S.) in Architecture, that which ſhuts 
up, ſtops, hinders, or permits perſons to go 
in or out of the paſſage to, or entrance into 
a houſe or apartment; when applied to Ci- 
ties, Palaces, &c, it is called a gate; and 
Metaphorically, it is the entrance or initiation 
into any place or thing whatever. 

DOR (S.) the drone- bee or beetle; alſo a term 
in Weftmirfler-School, for permiſſion to ſleep 
a ſmall time. 


merly a noted city, and a biſhop's ſee for 460 
years, viz. from 634 to 1094, when Rem: - 
ius, its laſt biſhop, tranſlated it to Lincoln, 
m which time it fell to decay, till at laſt 
it was of ſo ſmall account, that it was by 
ſome left out of the catalogue of market- 
towns ; though Ogilby calls it a fair and large 
market and ſhire-town, and a corporation ; 
but ſends no members to parliament ; it has 
a large ſtone bridge over the 7hame, and is 
graced with a fine church; diſtant from Lon- 
don 41 computed, and 49 meaſured miles, 


town of Dorſetſhire, built on the banks of 
of the river Frome; it is a pretty large town, 
with three very wide ſtreets, and as many 
handſome churches, with a fine free-ſchool, 


DON 
are neither great nor beautiſul; yet being 
lituate on a rifing ground, and opening at the 
ſouth and weſt ends into fweet fields, and 
ſpacious downs, renders it very pleaſant and 
delightful. In the year 1613 it was totally 
deſtroyed by fire, except the great church ; 
yet none of the inhabitants loſt their lives; 
it is an ancient corporation, which in the 
zth year of king Charles I. had a new char- 
ter, which gave the government thereof ta 


with an enlargement of privileges. In the 
time of the Romans, it was- one of their 
winter ſtations, was walled in, and had a 
caſtle, which were all demoliſhed afterwards 
by the Danes; it was for ſome time famous 
for making fine broad cloth; but that trade 
is now turned into fine ſerges, ſelling ſheep 
and brewing ale; the aſſizes, quarter-ſeſſicns, 
and elections for knights of the ſhire are all 
held here; for which purpoſe it is accommo- 
dated with good inns, and a plentiful market 
on Saturday ; it ſends two members to par- 
liament; and is diſtant from London 97 
computed, and 124 meaſured miles. 

DOREE!/ (S.) a fiſh called St. Peter's fiſh, 

DO'RICK (A.) in the now commonly receiv'd 

orders of architecture, is the ſecond of the 
five, ſaid to be invented by the Dorians, a 
people of Greece, 

Dorick Dial, one of the five manners 
of ſpeaking, which was uſed among the an- 
cient Greeks, by the Dorians. 

Dorick Mood, a grave, flow, ſolemn kind 
of muſick, very proper either for the church, 
or the camp. ' 

DO'RMAN or DO'RMER (S.) a ſky-light ; 
or window made in the roof of a houſe, to 
light the ſtairs, &c. | 

DO'RMANT (A.) ſtill, quiet, ſleeping, at 
reſt; as, the affair lies dormant, that is, it 73 
dropped or diſcontinued. 

Dormant Lion, in Heraldry, a lion that is 
aſleep ; it differs from couchant in this, that 
(tho* they both lie down, and have their 
fore-paws ſtretched out) a lion couchant has 

| © his head erected ; whereas a lion dormant has 
his head lying upon his fore- paws. 

Dormant tree, a beam lying acroſs a houſe ; 
alſo called a ſummer. : | 

DO'RMITORY (S.) in a Corwent, the bed- 
chamber or lodging-room where the ſiſters 
or brothers ſleep. 

DO*RMOUSE (S.) a kind of field mouſe, that 
is ſaid to ſleep all the winter, 

DORP (S.) a country town or village, a ſtreet 
or lane. 

DO/RSER (S.) a pannier or baſket put upon a 
horſe's back, to carry things in. 

DO'RSETSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the north 
by Semerſetſhire and N iliſpire, on the weſt by 
Dewenſhire, on the eaſt by Hampſhire, and on 
the ſouth by. the Britiſb channel; it is about 
5o miles long, and in the broadeſt part about 


alms-houſes, &c, and though the buildings 
N 


25 Miles over, and its circumſerence is about 
f 8 1 50 


a mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſſes, 


D O 

150 miles; its inhabitants are computed at 
132,000, and the houſes 22,000 ; it was the 
firſt ſettlement of the Saxons in Britain, and 
ſo continued till its monarch Egbert having 
ſubdued the reſt of the heptarchy, became 
king of that part of the iſle now called Eng- 
land: The pleaſantneſs of this county occa- 
fioned moſt of Egbert's ſucceſſors, which 


were 18 in number, both to refide and be 


buried in it, and which occafioned many ve- 


ry large palaces to be erected, from whence 
the gentry took their humour of building 
their houſes vaſtly large; it ſends 20 mem- 
bers to parliament, has 22 marker-towns, 
is divided into five diviſions, and theſe into 
29 hundreds, which contain 243 pariſhes ; it 
is ſeated in a healthful air, and yields all the 
neceſſaries of life in great abundance, but 
particularly ſheep, which are ſo ſruitful, that 
the ewes commonly bring forth two lambs 
at a time; the paſturage is ſo very rich and 
fertile, occaſioned by the mixture of abun- 
dance of the ſweeteſt aromatick plants, that 
the ſheep thrive exceedingly ; beſides which, 
there is plenty of timber, free-ſtone, marle, 
or tobacco- pipe clay, hemp, barley, &c. - 

DORSI'PAROUS or DORSI'FEROUS 

PLANTS (A.) are thoſe of the capillary 
kind, which have no ſtem, and bear their 
ſeeds on the backſide of the leef. 

DOSE (S.) the quantity of phyſick preſcribed 
by a phyſician to be taken by his patient at 
one time ; alſo ſo much of a ſtrong liquor as 
at one fitting makes a perſon drunk ; as, He 
bas bis doſe, that is, he is fuddled. 

DOSE (V.) to ſleep or ſlumber gently, fo as 
to be eaſily awaked, | 

 DO'SEL or DO/RSEL (S.) a woollen cloth, 
made in Devonſhire, 

DOT (S.) a ſmall mark or point, ſuch as is 
put over an i, or at the end of a ſentence. 
DOT (V.) to mark with ſmall points, as en- 

gravers do to expreſs Or in Heraldry. 

DO TAGE (S.) that age wherein perſons act 
childiſnly, or over and above fondly, which 
is generally a pretty advanced one, and fre- 
quently expreſs*d by old folks towards young 
ones, which they ſometimes marry. 

DO/TARD (S.) a ſimple, filly, or over-fond 
old fellow, that has married a young girl. 


DOTE (V.) to grow childiſh or filly, to be 


very fond, to love over much, &c. 

DO'TKIN (S.) a Dutch coin, the eighth part 
of a ſtiver. 

DO'TTEREL (S.) a bird which mitnicks the 
actions of the fowler. 

DOUBLE (V.) to make twice as much, or 
add as much to a thing as it contained be- 
fore ; to fold up cloth, &c. alſo ſpoken of a 
hare, that when hunted, goes a winding 
courſe, to deceive the dogs. 

DO/'UBLE (A.) twice as much, twoefold, as 
much again ; alſo one that ſpeaks fair to a 
perſon's ſace, and rails at him when abſent, 
is called double - tengued. 


| 


DO 

Double Fichee, in Heraldry, a croſs which 

has two points at each extremity, 

Double Letter, in Grammar, a letter which 
has the ſound of two, as X. Q. Z. 

Double Plea, is that wherein the defendant 
alledges for himſelf two ſeveral matters in 
har of the action, either of which is ſuffici- 
ent to debar the plaintiff, 

Double Quarrel, a complaint made to che 
archbiſhop of the province, againſt an in- 
ferior ordinary, for delaying juſtice ; its de- 
nomination ſeems to be owing to this, that 
the complaint is made both againſt the 
judge, and him who is the cauſe of the 
delay. p 

| Double Ratio, fee Duplo. 

Double Veſſel, or Pelican, in Cbymiſtry, is 
when two bolt-heads; or matreſſes, are la- 
ted together by their necks. | 

DO/'UBLER (S.) a perſon that works at a 
throwſter*s, and twines, doubles, or twiſts 
two or more threads of ſilk togetker, for the 
uſe of ſewing or ſtitching. 

DO/UBLET (S.) a garment formerly worn by 
the men, and was much the ſame as a waiſt 
coat is now; alſo a double caſt at dice-play, 


ſpots, as 2 fives, 2 threes, &c. alſo a dupli- 
cate of a letter, &c. 

Do UBLIN OGS (S.) in Heraldry, the lining of 
robes or mantles of ſtate, or of the mant- 
lings in atchievements; in Hunting, the irre- 
gular courſe which a hare runs, in order to 
deceive the dogs, and make them loſe their 
ſcent; in military Affairs, it is the zoinmg 
two ranks or files of ſoldiers, whereby they 
become one; in Navigation, doubling a cape 
or point, is ſailing by it on one fide, and 
coming back on the. other. 

DouBLOO N (S.) a Spaniſp coin, of the va- 
lue of two piſtoles. 

DOUBT (V.) to be in ſuſpence, or at an un- 
certainty; that does not know what to de- 
termine or reſolve on, or which ſide of the 
queſtion to take. | 

DOU'BTFUL (A.) dubious, uncertain, amby- 
guous. 

DOVU/BTFULNESS (S.) uncertainty, dubiouſ- 
neſs, ambiguity, : 

DOU'BTING (S.) the forbearing to give one's 
Ment to a thing, being apprehenſive that we 
are net ſufficiently acquainted with it; the 
not being able to give an abſolute deciſton 
on either ſide of a queſtion. 

DOU'BTLESS (A.) paſt diſpute, certain, ab- 


quite clear and plain. 

 DOU'CET (S.) a cuſtard ; alſo the teſticles of 
a deer, 

DOUCI'NE (S.) in Arcbitecture, a moulding 

at the top of the cornice, half convex, and 
half concave, ſometimes called the cymatium 
or sula. 

DOVE (S.) a female pigeo 

DO VER (S.) in Keri, i 


* ancient town, 


Hruate 


or that where both the dice have the ſame © 
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fituate among rocks, where the haven itſelf 
was formerly; the paſſage from hence into 
France, being neareſt and ſafeſt, it was or- 
dained, that no perſon going out of the king- 
dom to the continent ſhould take ſhipping in 


any other port; it is one of the Cingue- ports, 


and was formerly ' obligated to find 21 ſhips 
for war; it was anciently walled in, and had 
10 gates, and a caſtie built by Juſtus Ceſar, 
all which are gone to decay, and alſo the 
piers that king Henry VIII. built at a vaſt 
expence ; ſo that it is now but a poor place, 
tho* it keeps up the form of a corporation, 
and ſends two members to parliament ; it 
hath two markets weekly on Wedneſday 
and Saturday, and a fair on Nov, 11, which 
continues nine days ; heretofore were ſeven 
churches, but they are now reduced to two; 
it is diſtant from London 55 computed, and 
71 meaſured miles; of late the lord wardens 
of the Cingue-ports have been ſworn, and 
the reſt of the buſineſs belonging to them in 
general has been done here, | 

DO'VE-TAIL (S.) in Carpentry, a joint that 
faſtens boards together, wherein the tenon 
or piece that is let into the other goes widen - 
ing to the extreme, and ſo cannot be drawn 
out again but by ſliding the tip upwards. 

DO'VE-TAILING (S.) the joining or faſten- 
ing boards together, by what the carpenters 
call a dove tail, that is a mortiſs and tenon 
much broader at one end than the other, 

DOUCH (S.) raw flour, water, ſalt, &c. 
kneaded and made up into a confiſtence pro- 
per to make bread, cakes, pye-cruſt, &c. 

DOU'GHTY (A.) a mock word for courage- 
ous, valiant, ſtrong, ſtout, mighty. 

DOUK (V.) to dive, duck, or immerge in 
water. 55 

Do WABLE (A.) that may be endowed, or 
have a ſettlement fixed upon it ſor its ſupport. 

DO WAGER (S.) the widow of a prince or 
nobleman, one who has a dower ſettled up- 
on her for her ſupport and maintenance. 

DO'WDY (S.) a coarſe, ordinary, bad-com- 
plexioned, or ill-ſhapen woman. 

DO'WER or DO'WRY (S.) that part of the 
eſtate, which a woman enjoys after the 
death of her huſband, for her maintenance, 
which after her deceaſe deſcends to his chil- 
dren ; it is alſo the portion a woman brings 


her huſband at marriage, towards ſupport- 


ing the charges thereof; alſo a ſum of mo- 


ney given with a maid at her entering into a 
religious order, 


Do WLASS (S.) a coarſe, ſtrong ſort of li- 


nen, uſed principally to make ſhirts or ſhifts 

for hard-working people, 

DOWN (Part.) below or in the bottom ; alfo 
the imperative mood of the verb to deſcend 
or go down. 

DOWN (S.) the fineſt and ſofteſt of a gooſe's 
feathers ; alſo a ſoft woolly ſubſtance grow- 
ing upon the rind of ſome fruits and vpon 
the tops of thillles, | 


DRA 

DO'WNHAM (S.) in Norfolk, a very ancient 
town, ſituate exactly upon the croſſing of 
the Great Ouſe; the market is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 71 compu. 
ted, arid 87 meaſured miles 

DOWNS (S.) an elevation of ſtone or ſnd 
gathered along the ſea-banks, which ſerves 
as a barrier to it; it is particularly uſed ſor a 
famous road along the eaſlern coaſt of Kent, 
which reaches from Hover to the North Fore- 
land; it has excellent anchorage, and is well 
defended by the caſtles of Sandzcich, Deal, 
and Dover ; here the Ergliſp fleets meet; 
alſo a hilly kind of fields that lie open, 
where races are often run, and hares, &c, 
hunted. 

DO'WNWARD (Part.) towards the bottom 
or lower part. 5 

DO'WNY (A.) covered with down, very ſoſt 
or delicate to the touch. | 

DOWSE (S.) a ſlap or great blow on the face, 
or other part of the body; with the fiſt or 
hand doubled together, | 

DOXO'LOGY (S.) a ſhort verſe of thankſ- 
giving or praiſe to God, ſrequently repeated 
in divine fervice, as the Gloria Patri, and 
the 14th verſe of the 2d chapter of St. Luke, 
Glory be to God on high; they are thus called, 
becauſe they begin with Asta, glory. 

DO/XY (S.) a The-beggar, wench, trull, or 
whore; the female companion of a foot- 
ſoldier, travelling tinker, &c. 

DOZE or DOSE (V.) to be half aſleep, to be 
in a gentle ſlumber, from which a ſmall ſtir 
or noiſe will eaſily awake a perſon. 

DO*ZELING (S.) a manner of ſhadowing 
drawings, pertormed by pieces of cotton or 
rags ſtuffed into a quill, and the end broke 
into lint, to lay the ſmall- coal, chaik or o- 

ther material uſed, very ſmooth and regular; 
by breaking off the harſh ſtrokes or edges. 


and in many commodities fourteen, as rol!s, 
buns, &c. : 

DRAB (S.) a naſty whore, dirty ſlut, or ſil- 
thy quean ; alſo a ſmall top ſail; alſo an 
extraordinary ſort of woollen cloth, chiefly 
worn in the winter-time, 


courſe and bonnet are not deep enough to 
cloath the maſt. 5 ä 
DRACHM or DRAM (S.) the 16th part of 


ries, it is the $th part of an ounce, and is 
equal to 3 ſcruples, or 60 grains, 


bout ſeven pence of our maney. f 
DRA CO or DRAGON (S.) in Aftronomy, à 
conſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, 
conſiſting according to Ptolemy of 51, Hebe 
32, and Mr, Flamſteed, 49 ſtars _ 
Draco Volam, a meteor appearing like 2 
flying dragon, ; | 
DRACO'NTICK MONTH (s.) in Aſtroro- 


mp, the ſpace of time between the moon's 
| | | departure 


DO'ZEN or DO'SEN (S.) the number twelve, 


DRA'BLER (S.) a ſmall ſail, uſed where the 


an ounce avoirdupoiſe; with the Aporbeca-. 


DRA'CHMA (S.) a Grecian coin, in value a- 


DR A 


departure from, and return to, her aſcending Drap de Berry, a freize, or thick, ſtront; 


node. 

DRACU/NCULI (S.) in Medicine, an itching 
diſeaſe incident to children-; it affects them 
.chiefly about the back, ſhoulders, and arms, 
and is ſuppoſed to ariſe from little worms 
under the ſkin. 


- DRAFF (S.) hog-waſh, ſuch as grains and 


water, blood, diſh-water, &c. 

DRA'FFY (A.) filthy, naſty, foul, dirty. 

DRAG (S.) a fox's tail; alſo a hook. 

DRAG (V.) to draw, hale, pull, or trail a- 
long on the ground by downright force or 
ſtrength, ; 

DRA'GANT (S.) a gum ſo called. 

DRA'GGLE (V.) to daub the tail or bottom of 
one's cloaths with dirt, as one walks along. 

DRAGGS (S.) pieces of timber faſtened toge- 
ther, ſo that they will carry ſome ſorts of 
burthens down a river, ſometimes called 
floats; alſo any thing that hangs over the 
ſide of a ſhip, and hinders her failing freely. 

DRA'G-NET (S.) a tramel, draw, or ſweep 
fiſhing- net. 


DRA/GOMAN (s.) in the Eaftern Nations, is | 


a perſon, who for the facilitation of com- 
merce, makes it his buſineſs to act as an in- 
terpreter. _ 

DRA'GON (S.) a ſerpent grown to a mon- 
ſir..us bigneſs, and ſuppoſed aiſo to be of as 
monſtrous a ſhape. 

Dragon's Blood, a kind of refin of a red- 
diſh eolour, iſſuing out of a tree in Africa, 
called dragon; it eaſily diſſolves hy heat; 
and, if caſt into the fire, flames, but can 
hardly be brought to diſſolve in a liquid. 

Dragon's Wort, ſerpent's or viper's bug- 
loſs, 


Dragon's Head and Tail, in Aftrenomy, the | 


nodes of the planets, or the two points 
wherein their orbits interſect the ecliptick. 


DRAGONNE' (A.) in Heraldry, is ſpoken of | 


a beaſt, the lower parts whereof reſemble a 
dragon, | 

DRAGOO'N (S.) an horſeman or ſoldier who 
fights both on horſeback, and on foot, 


DRAIN (V.) to free land, &c. from water, | 


or other moiſture, by cutting and contriving 
proper canals to carry it off, | 
DRAIN (S.) a water-courſe, fink, common- 
ſewer, or place to carry off waſte- water, 
or ſludge by; 


DRAKE (S.) the male of that ſpecies of eata- 


ble fowls called a duck, 

DRAM (S.) a ſmall quantity of any ſpirituous 
liquor, uſually drank: out of a glaſs, little 
cup, &c. alſo , part of a common ounce. 

DRA'MA (S.) a ſtage-play, either tragedy, or 
comedy. 6s: 

DRAMA'TICK (A.) of, or belonging to a 
ſtage-play. 

Dramatick Poet, a perſon who writes 

plays. 85 | 

DRAP or DRAB (S.) a woollen cloth, ſuch as 
cloaths are made of, 


.. DRA/PER (S.) a vender or ſeller of cloth. 
Linen Draper, one who deals in all kinds 


IKEA 
warm cloth fit for winter wear. 


of linen. 


* 


are made of, &c. 
woollen or linen; in Painting and Sculpture, 


any figure; it alſo takes in tapeſtry and 
hangings. 8 
DRA“ STICK MEDICINE (S.) one which ope- 
rates quickly and vigorouſly. 
DRAUGHT (S.) the quantity of liquor a per- 
ſon drinks at one pull ; alſo a jakes, com- 
mon- ſewer, or neceſſary houſe ; in Paints 
ing, the out- line or ſketch of any thing, or 

a piece not finiſhed with proper colours; in 

. Nawigation, the depth of a ſhip in the water 
when under ſail; in Law, an inſtrument or 
writing drawn up in order to be approved of, 
before it is engroſſed and ſigned ; in Trade, 
an overplus of weight allowed to the buyers 
of ſome ſorts df goods, eſpecially ſuch as are 
liable to waſte, as tobacco, ſugar, &c. 
DRAUGHT HOOK (S.) in Gunnery, hooks 
faſtened to the cheeks of a carriage; in 
War, it is a number of ſoldiers made out of 
every company for ſome extraordinary expe- 
dition, &c. in Trade, it is ſo much goods as 
are carried upon one carriage at a time z 
alſo the demand; ſale, or diſpoſal of any 
commodity; is ſo called; | 
DRAUGHTS (S.) a diverſion, or game, played 
at in coffee- houſes, &c. 
DRAUL or DRAWL (V.) to ſpeak ſlowly in 
a canting, or affected manner. 
DRAW (V.) to pull. or hale; alſo a term in 
Hunting, ſignifying to beat the huſh after a 


ſentation of any thing upon a plane; ſome= 
times conſidered and applied to Painters, 
ſometimes to Mothematicians laying down 
the hour-lines for a ſun-dial, &c. a ſhip is 
ſaid to drew ſo much water as it occupies 
the ſpace when ſailing ; that is, ſo many feet 
as it ſinks into the water, ſo many feet it is 
ſaid to draw, „ 
DRA W- BACK (S.) in Commerce, is the re- 
paying to a merchant the duties or cuſtoms 
he has paid at the importing foreign gods, 
upon his exporting them again. 
DRA/W-BOY (S.) a perſon who pulls up the 
leaſhes in a weaver's loom, by which the 
figures or draught in the ſtuff or filk is pro- 
duced, 5 
DRA“ W. BRIDGE (S.) a bridge over a moat; 
river, or any place filled with water, that 
may be drawn up, and let down at pleaſure, 
DRA/WER (S.) ſometimes means one of the 
partitions of a cheſt, ſcruitore, &c. made to 
pull out or ſhove in eaſily, for the convenience 
of putting linen, papers, &. ſeparate from 
ma | any 


Mocollen Draper, one who deals only. in 
broad or woollen cloths, ſuch as mens cloaths 


DRA/PERY (S.) the cloth trade, whether : 


it is the repreſentation of the cloathing of 
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any thing elſe; ſometimes it means the 


DR E 


waiter or ſervant that attends upon company 


at a tavern, &c. and ſometimes it means a 


D 


eclineator or picture- maker; but more par- 
ticularly-uſed in the weaving - trade, ior him 
who deſigus the figures, &c. for the flowered 
lilks, who is called a pattern- dratber. 
RA/WING (S.) in Painting, the ſhape, fi- 
gure, or repreſentation of any thing, and is 
either an out-line, ſketch, or piece, but 
ſlightly done; or one highly finiſhed in black 
lead, Indian ink, &c. but when it is in the 
natural colours, it is then denominated a 
painting. 

Drawing amiſs, in Hunting, is when the 
hounds take a wrong ſcent, and hit it up the 
wind, whereas they ſhould have done it 
down, or along with the wind, 

Drawing a Bl! of Exchange, is the wri- 
ting, ſigning, and giving it to another to re- 
ceive a certain ſum of a certain perſon, for 
the uſe of the drawer, &c. 

Drawing of Wire, is the ſtretching a piece 
of metal till it becomes very pliant. 

Drazving on the Slot, is when the hounds 
take a ſcent, and draw, or go on till they 
find the ſame ſcent again. 

Drawing Medictiies, ſuch as ripen and 
bring a ſore to a head. 

Drawing Table, a board to put a ſheet of 
paper on, for the more convenient making 
of draughts, e'pecially pieces of archütecture, 
becauſe perpendicular and parallel lines may 


be drawn by the help of an inſtrument in 


the ſhape of a T, which ſerves as a rule, 
without the trouble of raifing them geome- 
trically ; theſe inſtruments are alfo exceed- 
ing uſeful in navigation, and, if truly made, 
are the beſt and moſt expeditious for the 
conſtructing plain and Mercator's charts, &c. 


DRAY (S.) a ſtrong, low, open carriage, 


particulariy uſed by brewers to carry their 
drink on to their cuſtomers ; alſo the neſt 
of a ſquirrel, 


DRAY*'TON (S.) in Shropſhire, though but a 


DRA'ZEL (S.) a naſty, fluttiſh, careleſs, dirty 


poor town, has a goed market weekly on 
Wedneſday ſor horſes and cattle : it is diſtant 
from London 118 computed, and 149 mea- 
ſured miles. 


woman, 


* DREAD (S.) fear, awe, terror, ſright or hor- 


DREAD (V.) to ſtand in awe of, 


ror, 


be terrified at a thing or perſon. 


DREA/DFUL (A.) terrible, frightſul, ama- 


Zing, cauſing great horror or ſurprize. 


DREAM (S.) thoſe objects that the imagina- 


tion repreſents to people in their ſleep ; alſo 
any whimſical, airy ſpeculation, or impro- | 


bable project, propoſal, or deſign. 


DREAM (V.) to have the image or repreſen- 


tation of any thing in one's ſleep, 
To dream over a Thing, ſpoken of one 
who does an affair in ſo indolent and careleſs 


to fear, or] ces, &c. 


DRI 
that one might ſuppoſe him to be 
aſleep. | 
DREA MER (S.) a perſon that has his imagi- 
nation very wakeſul and active, wtvle aſleep, 
and has frequent repreſentations of many odd 
matters; alſo a ſlothtul, unactive perſon, 
that crawls or creeps about his buſineſs ; alſo 
one that is full of whimſical or improbable 

projections, and making and propoſing im- 

poſſible ſchemes. 

DREDGE (V.) to ftrew flour upon meat, 
while it is roaſting at the fire, to dry up the 
fat or moiſture that is upon it, in order to 
baiſt it with butter, to make it look beauti- 
fully to the eye. 

DRE'DGER or DRE'DGING. BOX (S.) a 
ſmall portable box, commonly made of braſs 
or tin, with ſmall holes bored or punched in 
the top or cover, to let the flour, contained 
in the box, come out in a ſhower upon the 
meat that is roaſting at the fire, as in the 
article above, 

\ DREDGERS or DRUDGERS (S.) ſuch fiſh. 

ermen as are employ'd about taking or get- 
ting oyſters. | 


ſtill retained by the poets, ſignifying terrible, 
frightful, lamentable, ſorrowful, grievous, 
diſmal. 


mixed with filth, &c. 

DREGS (S.) the bottom, ſettling, or waſte 
part of arly kind of liquid ; the meaneſt or 
worſt part of any thing ; the refuſe; or what 
is left after the beſt is taken away ; alſo the 
mean, vulgar, uncultivated, or wicked part 
of any people or nation. 

DRENCH (V.) to ſoak. or bathe thoroughly 
in ſome liquid matter; alſo to give or take 
a large portion of wine, beer, &c. alſo to 
preſcribe a phyſical liquid doſe, ſpoken 
chiefly of horſes. 

DRENCH (S.) a phyſical liquid doſe, eſpeci - 
ally for a horſe. 

DRESS (V.) to clothe, ornament, beautify, or 
embelliſh, either verbally or actually; alle 
to cook or prepare food, ſo as to make it fit 
for eating. ; 

DRE'SSERK (S.) ſornetimes means a perſon that 
is ſkilled in habiring a perſon to a& a play, 

ec. and ſometimes it ſignifies the ſhelf cr 
broad long board in a kitchen, where th? 
cook lays his meat on, and prepares his ſau- 


DRI BBLE or DRY'VEL (V.) to let the faliva 
or ſpittie run out of the mouth, like a foo! 
or ideot; alſo the manner of mercury's 
operating in ſalivations, for the ſoul diſeaſe, 
inveterate ſcurvies, or other confirmed dii- 

_ temper. | 

DRTBLET (S.) a ſmall part of a large ſum; 
any ſmall quarſtity or parcel of money, Cl 
any thing elſe. 

DRIFT (S.) the aim, purpoſe, or deſign of 1 


| perſon; in Mirirg, it is a channel. or paſſage 
| \ Cu! 


DREERY or DREA'RY (A.) an old word 


DRE'GGY (A.) ſull of dirt or waſte, impure, 


DR T1 


cut out of one part of the mine to lead to 
or from another, thereby to carry on the 
work more effectually, by proper communi- 
cations for air, to draw water, ſoil, ore, &c. 
in Navigation, ſuch things that float upon 


the water without a perſon to guide it, or | 


being faſtened to any thing, &. in common 
Diſcourſe, when we turn a perſon out to ſhift 
for her or himſelf, we are ſaid to turn them 
adrift ; when an inqueſt is made into the 
exact number of cattle there is upon a foreſt, 
it is called the drif7 of the foreſt ; alſo when 
the wind blows ſnow in large heaps or chan- 
nels, it is ſaid to come in drifts. 

Drift Sail, in a Ship, is a fail under wa- 


ter; in a Storm, it is veered out right ahead, | 


having ſheets faſtened to it, as other fails 
have, to keep the ſhip right upon the ſea ; 
it alſo prevents a ſhip from driving with the 
current. 


Drift Tay, is the ſame with Lee Way. 


DRILL (S.) an inſtrument to bore holes in | 


iron, ſteel, braſs, or any other metal. 
DRILL (V.) to pierce, bore, or makes holes in 

any thing, with an inſtrument called a drill; 

alſo to buoy a perſon up with pretences, to 


delay time, and make him expect what is 


never deſigned or intended, 

DRILY (Part.) doing any thing cunningly, 
craftily, ſlily, without ſeeming to take no- 
tice ; alſo merrily, archly, waggiſhly, and 
ſatyrically. | 

DRUNESS (S.) without moiſture, droughti- 
nefs ; alſo cunningneſs, waggiſhneſs, &c. 

DRINK. (S.) any fort of liquor that may be 
drank or ſwallowed, but particularly ſpoke 
of all ſorts of malt liquors, commonly called 
beer or ale. 

DRINK (V.) to ſwallow down any liquid mat- 
ter, as water, beer, wine, &c. 

DRIP (S.) in ArcbiteXure, a flat ſquare mem- 
ber, vulgarly called the eaves, and is the 
ſame with larmier; alſo a kind of ſteps in 
buildings that have flat roofs, made to walk 
on. | 

DRIP (V.) to come away by drops, or trickle 
down like tears; any gentle diſtillation, or 
falling in ſmall quantities, like meat roaſting 
before the fire. 2 
DRI'PPING (S.) the fat that falls from meat 

{ roaſted before the fire; alſo the inclination 
or angular ſlant of a pent- houſe, 

DRIVE (V.) to force along, to compel to go, 
to make to do ſomething ; alſo to cut a paſ- 
ſage or lang in a mine, to go farther into it, 
or to have communication with ſome other 
part ; alſo when a boat or other thing floats 
upon the water, and goes along with the 
tide, without the guidance or direction of 
any perſon ; alſo when a ſhip goes with the 

m; current, tide, or ſtream, againſt the reſiſ- 

„ of tance made by an anchor's being let down. 

DRI'VELLER (S.) a fool or ideot that lets his 


of 1 ſpittle run out of his mouth, one that ſlab- |. 


ſlage bers or wets his chin. 


cu! DRI'VER (S. ) one that forces or compels cat- | 


* 


DR O 
te to go that way as he would have them, 
but more particularly ſpoke of coachmen, 
carmen, waggoners, and the conductors of 
ali other carriages. 

DRIZZLE.(V.) to wet, or fall in ſmall drops 
like a flow rain. 

DROUVTWICH or DU*'RTWICH (S.) in Ver- 
ceſi:rſhire, upon the river Salqwerp, is a town 
corporate, with four hundred houſes in it, 
and four churches ; the town is wealthy, 
and had great privileges granted it by king 
John, whoſe charter they have ſtill in be- 
ing; they were alſo much favoured by king 
Edward III. But in 1290 one of their 
churches, and a great part of the town, was 
burnt down, which ſo reduced it, that it was 
long in recovering again its former ſplen- 

dor. King James I. granted it a new char- 
ter, which appoints the government to be 
by two bailiffs, four juſtices, and a recorder; 

the market is. weekly on Friday ; it ſends 
two members to parliament, This town is 
famous for the moſt excellent white alt, 
which is made here, from the ſummer to the 
winter ſolſtice, in ſuch great quantities, that 
the duty or exciſe comes to 50, ooo l. it is 
diſtant from London 82 computed, and 95 
meaſured miles. 

DROLL (S.) a ſnew or ordinary play exhibited 
at fairs; alſo a wag or merry fellow; a jeſ- 
ter or pleaſant companion; one that can or 
does play with or upon words; a punſter. 

DROLL (V.) to banter or make ſport; to 
Joke, to be merry, and divert the company 
with waggiſh or arch playing upon words; 
to pun. | 

DRO'LLERY (S.) the art or practice of wag- 
giſh mirth; jeſting, joking, punning, or 
playing upon words, 

DRO'MEDARY (S.) a beaſt like a camel, but 
ſmaller and ſlenderer; it has two bunches 
upon its back, which ſerve inſtead of a ſad- 
dle: They are reported to be ſo (wift, as to 
travel 100 miles a day, and are capable of 
enduring a great deal of fatigue ; they have 
no fore teeth nor hoof, but their feet are 
covered with a thick fleſhy ſkin. 

DRONE (S.) a bee without a ſting, which the 
reſt expel or drive out of the hive ; alſo an 
idle, ſlothſul, indolent perſon ; alſo the deep 

holding key- note of a bagpipe. 

DRO/NFIELD (S.) in Derbyſpire, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; diſ- 
tant from London 112 computed, and 140 
meaſured miles. 


idle, ſlothful, careleſs, and indolent. 
DRONISHNESS (S.) ſlothfulneſs, idleneſs, 
indolence ; alſo ſlowneſs or inactivity. 
DROO?P (V.) to hang down the head, to be 
diſpirited, to waſte or decay, to grow lan- 
guid, faint, and lifeleſs, 
DROO'PINGLY (Part.) faintly, languidly, 
diſpiritedly, and waſtingly. 


DROP (S.) the ſmalleſt quantity of any liquid 
| Q 2 what. 


DROYNISH (A.) after the manner of a drone; 
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BR U 
whatever ; in ArchiteFure, it is the orna- 
ment in the entablature of the Doric order 
put under the triglyphs, ſomewhat in the 
” ſhape of little bells. 
DROP (V.) to waſte or decay any liquid mat- 
ter by a very little, or a drop at a time; to 
fall by ſmall particles or drops, as certain 
chymical medicines are appointed to be ta- 
ken 20, zo, 40, &c. at a time, and for that 
reaſon are emphatically called drops ; allo to 
deſcend from a window or other eminence, 
by gently letting the perſon or thing down, 
as low as the hands, arms, & c. or any other 
machine they have, will permit, and then 
letting go the hold, by which means the 
© Perſon or thing falls or drops down, 
DRO/PSICAL (A.) one inclined to the dif. 
temper called the cropſy. 
DRO#PSY (S.) a diſtemper wherein ſome part 
or the whole body is fiiled with a watry hu- 
mour; as, the Aſcites, wherein the abdo- 
men or lower belly is affected; the Anaſar- 
ca, wherein the whole body is affected; 
the Hydrocepbalus, which troubles the head; 
and tlie Hydrocele, the ſcrotum : There is alſo 
© another kind, called a Tympanites, wherein 
the body, inſtead of water, is filled with 
wind, by which means it is ſtretched out to 
an immoderate bulk. 
DROSS {S.) the waſte or ſcum of metals in 
flux; alſo the ſediment or dirty part of ſu- 
gar, duſt in fobacco, &c. 
DROFfSSINESS (S.) a metal's being mixed 
with, or naturally inclined to waſte, ſcurf, 
' ſcum, or other impurity ; the quantity of 
waſte in a commodity. 
DRO'SSY (A.) full of impurity, fcurf, duſt, 
"waſte, &c. | | 
DROVE {S.) a large number, flock, or herd 
of cattle, great or ſmall. 
DRO VERS (S.) ſuch perſons as bring up cat - 
tile for the ſaleſman, graſiers, carcaſs- butch 
ers, &c. the ſame with d wers. | 
DROUGHT (S.) when a ſeaſon or the earth 
is exceeding dry, or very much wants rain; 
alſo thirſt in a human or brute creature. 
DROU'GHTY (A.) thirſty, wanting erink, 
or proper watering by rain, watering-pots, 
© &c. as gardens, fields, &c. in a dry ſeaſon. 


DROWN (V.) to plunge into, or pour liquor | 
upon a thing till it is covered, &c. to cauſe | 


© a living creature to loſe its life by water or 
ſome other liquid matter, by plunging or 
immerging it in the ſame ; alfo to intoxicate 


or make a perſon drunk with ſtrong liquors, | 


ſuch as wine, ale, brandy, &c. | 
DRO'WSY (A.) ſleepy, heavy, or very in- 

clinable to fleep ; alſo ſluggiſh, unactive, or 

unwilling to ſtir, move, or do any thing. 


D RUB (V.) to beat, threſh, or cudgel ſeverely, 


by way of chaſtiſement, with a ſtick, 

DPRU'BBING (S.) threſhing or beating ſe. 
verely, or chaſtiſing a perſon, for a fault 
committed, with a ftick. 


VORUDGE S.) one that does the Naviſh and 
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D R U 
mean offices of life, that works very muth 
and often, for a ſmall pay or reward. 

DRUDGE (V.) to work much or flave hard; 
particularly in the meaner parts of buſineſs, 
for a little money or pay. | 

DRU'DGER (S.) one that fiſhes for oyſters ; 
the ſame with dredger. 

DRU'DGERY (S.) ſtavery, mean employ- 
ment, very hard working. 

 DRU/GGET (S.) a narrow woollen ſtuff, uſed 

for mens, and eſpecially boys clothes. 

, DRU'GGIST or DRU'GSTER *(S.) a perfon 
that principally deals in foreign gums, roots, 
plants, &c. for the uſe of the doftors, apo- 
thecaries, or chymiſts. 

DRUGS (S.) a general name for all ſorts of 
ſpices, and other commodities of the aroma- 
tick kind, brought from foreign countries, 
but chiefly from the Levant and Eaſt Indies, 

and particularly for phyſical uſes; alfo any 
commodities that do not ſell well, or that 
become very cheap, by reaſon of plenty, or 
being out of fafhion, are called drugs. 
 DRU/IDS (S.) among the ancient Gault and 
Britons, were perſons who had the care of 
inſtructing the people in religion, philoſophy, 
politicks, and other ſpeculative accompliſn- 
ments ; they were likewiſe judges, and who- 
ever refuſed to ſubmit to them, were deemed 
rebels, and 2ccurſed ; they were choſen out 
of the beſt families, that the dignity of their 
ſtation, added to that of their birth, might 
|  Procure them the greater reſpect. 
DRUM (S. V a mufical inſtrument that is ge- 
nerally made uſe of in the army, to call the 
ſoldiers together, and direct tbem how to 
act; the body of it is made of a thin piece 
of oak, bent in a cylindrical form, and each 
end or bottom is covered with parchment ; 
to make it ſound, one of the ends is ſtruck 
with a ftick, and there are braces on the 
ſides, whereby the ſound may be rendered 
Icuder or flacker. In Arcbitecture, the vale 
or tambour. 7 
Kettle Drum, is one, whereof the fides are 
braſs, | : 
Drum of the Bar, in Anatomy. a cavity in 
the inner part of the ear, reſembling a drum, 
its outer part is covered with a membrane, 
called membrana tympani; its office (as 13 
ſuppoſed) is to modify the ſound, which i; 
performed by its different degrees of tenſion, 
and convey it to the auditory nerve. 

DRU (V.) to play or beat upon the inſtru- 

ment called a drum; alſo to beat or make 

| a noiſe with the fiſts upon a hollow boarded 
place, in imitation of a drum. 

, DRUM-MA/JOR (S.) the chief, principal, ot 
head drummer in an army, regiment, &c. 
DRU'MMER (S.) one who beats or plays upon 
a drum ſkilfully, particularly for warlike ex- 

erciſes. 8 

DRUNK (A.) diſordered or intoxicated with 

liquor in ſuch a manner, that a perſon dots 
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DUC 
his ſenſes, and reaſon, thro* or by means of 
the force of ſpirituous or ſtrong liquors. 

DRUNK ARD (S.) a perſon that is often 
drunk; one delighted with drinking ſtrong 
liquors to exceſs. 

DRUNK ENNES8S (S.) the practice of drink- 
ing ſtrong liquors to exceſs. Bn 
DRY (A.) that has none, or very little moiſ- 
ture; alſo a cant word for one that acts ſli- 
ly, or cunningly, that is very reſerved, and 
watches all opportunities to ſay or do ſome- 
thing for his own advantage; alſo when 
wine, by reaſon of age, is much dephleg- 
mated, and its watry taſte confiderably a- 
bated, or quite deftroyed, it is ſaidto be dry. 

DRY (V.) to exhale, ſuck up, or take away the 
moiſture that is in flowers, corn, cloaths, &c. 

DRY/ADES (S.) among the ancient Heat bens, 
the nymphs of the woods, certain imaginary 

_ deities, who, they ſuppoſed, lived in the 
woods and groves. 

DU'/AL (A.) Tomething that belongs to the 
number two; and in Grammar, eſpecially 

in the Greek tongue, it is the number two, 


which they confider as a medium between | 


the fingular and the plural number. 

DUB (V.) to make a perſon a knight, or con- 
fer the honour of knighthood upon him ; 
alſo to cut off a cock's comb and wattles. 

DU'BBING (S.) the conferring the honour of 
knighthood upon a perſon, 

DUBIOUS (A.) ſomething that is doubtful or 
uncertain, that may or may not be, that is 
rather inclined to the negative than the af- 
firmative fide. ö 

DU'CAL (A.) of, belonging, or pertaining to 
a duke, | 


DU'CAL (S.) in Venice, all letters patent, and 


letters wrote to foreign princes, are ſo called. 

DU'CAT- or DU'CKET (S.) a foreign coin, 
both filver and gold; the filver one is worth 
about 4s. 6d, ſterling, and the gold one 
about 10s. 

DUCATO ON (S.) an Talian filver coin, 
worth about 4s. 8d. ſterling. 

DUCE (S.) that card or fide of a die that has 
two ſpots on it ; ſometimes it means the de- 
vil, or ſome evil ſpirit, as when a perſon 
ſpeaking angrily ſays, The duce take you, that 
is, may the devil or ſome evil ſpirit take you. 

DUCK (S.) the name of an amphibious fowl, 
well known, and commonly eat in England, | 
of which there are two kinds, the zwi and 
the tame. 

DUCK (V.) to plunge or forcibly thruſt a per- 
ſon under water, by way of puniſhment ; 
alſo to dive voluntarily, or to put the head 
under water. — : 
perſon in the water; here in England, it is 
a punifhment inflited by the mob on a pick- 
pocket; at Marſeilles and Bourbon, vagrants. 
are condemned to the cale, that is, fo be 
ſnut. up in an iron cage, faſtened to the yard 


D 

Thoulouſ:, blaſphemers are puniſhed in the 
ſame manner; ſailors are allo puniſhed this 
way, being thrown from the top of a main- 
maſt-yard into the ſea, having ſometimes a 
cannon- ball tied to them, to make their fall 
the more quick ; they are ſometimes pu- 
niſhed by dry ducking, in Which caſe the 
party is ſuſpended by a rope, a few yards 
above the ſurface of the water, and his pu- 
niſhment is made known by. the diſcharge 
of a cannon, boys 

DU'CKS-MEAT (S.) a green kind of weed, 
growing on the ſurface of ditches, or other 
ſtagnant waters, it is alſo called water lentils, 

DU'CTIL (A.) that is eaſy to be drawn out or 
extended, like gold, filver, &c. into wire, 
thin plates, &c. g 

DUCTILITY (s.) the quality or property of 
any metal, whereby it is eaſily ſpread or 

drawn out into thin plates, wire, &c. 

DUCTS (S.) any paſſage, canal, drain, or 
conveyance of liquors, blood, or humours, 
whether they be ſewers, pipes, veins, &c. 
in Anatomy, they are denominated from the 
particular uſe, as du&us adipaſi, ductus ali- 
mentalis, &c. 

DU/DGEON (S.) anger, diſdain, grudge, quar- 
rel, diſturbance, miſunderſtanding, reſent- 
ment. ; 

DUE (S.) what remains unpaid of a debt 
alſo the reſpect or duty that an inferior 
owes to a ſuperior; alſo the right or pro- 
perty of a perſon. 

DUEL {(S.) a battle or engagement between 

two perſons, ordinarly fought by choice, 
Upon account of fome real or imaginary af- 
front, in which caſe it is uſval for one per- 

ſon to give or ſend a challenge to the other, 


at ſword and piſtol. 
DU'ELLER or DU'ELLIST (S.) one that 
fights a duel or ſingle combat. 


F 


| DUE/NESS (S.) exactneſs, juſtneſs, correctneſs. ; 


DUET (S.) a Maſfical term for a ſong or air 
compoſed for two voices or inftruments. 

DUG (S.) the teat or part of any milch crea- 
ture, through which the milk is ſucked or 
drawn out by the young or others, 

DUKE (S.) a title of dignity like that of earl; 
it was firſt given by the Rymans to generals 
of armies : There are dukes who are ſove- 
reign princes, as the duke of Florence, the 
duke of Savoy, Sc. It is now the chief 
dignity in thoſe kingdoms where it is uſed, 
next to the king, and the prince his eldeſt 
ſon, tho? formerly that of earl was eſteemed 
more honourable. | 


DU'KE-DUKE (S.) a title given to the gran- 
DU'CKING (S.) the plunging or dipping a | 


dee of the houfe of Silva in Spain, on ac- 


count of his poſſeſſing a great number gf 
dutchies. 


DU"K.EDOM (S.) the dominions or territories 


of a duke. 


DU'LCIFY (V.) to ſweeten or meliorate with 


of a chaloupe, and ducked in the river ; at 


* 


ſugar, &c, allo in Chymiſtry, to ſeparate the 
15 | 1 alt 


to fight him at ſmall ſword, and ſometimes 
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| DUN 
ſalt from any mixed body, which was cal- 
cined together with it, 

DU'LCIMER (S.) a muſical inftrument ſome- 
what reſembling a harpſichord, but inſtead 
of making the ſtrings ſpeak by the puſhing 
down of keys, &c. they are ſtruck with 
ſmall iron or brafs pins, to bring out the 
tones, ; : 

DULL (A.) unappreherſive, not capable of 
learning readily, heavy, flow, ſtupid ; alſo 
a poem or book writ with little or no ſpirit, 

judgment or accuracy; alſo dark, cloudy or 
gloomy weather, 


'DU'LNESS (S.) unapprehenſiveneſs, blockiſh- 


neſs, incapacity ; alſo the meanneſs of any 
poem or book that is writ without ſpirit, 
hbriſkneſs or pleaſantry. 


DU'LVERTON (S.) in Somerſerfoire, is a 


pretty good town, ſeated in an hilly moor, 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday, and 
fairs on Oc. 28, and June 29, He for 


oxen and ſheep; the water called Dunſbroot, 


a branch of the river Ex, runs through it, 
over which there is a ſtrong ſtone bridge, 
with 5 arches ; there are ſome lead mines 

in the neighbourhood of this town; it is 
diſtant from London 67 computed, and 24 
meaſured miles, : 

DUMB (A.) one born without the uſe of the 
organs of ſpeech, or rendered ſo by force or 
accident; alſo one who is ſullenly filent, or 
fo daſhed by being charged with a miſde- 
meanour, that he cannot excuſe or jultify 

__ himſelf. | 

DUMPS (S.) melancholy, anger, reſentment, 
ſorrow, grief. 

Du (S.) a fort of brown colour, particularly 
ſpoke of horſes and cows ; alſo the act of 
demanding a debt, either for a perſon's ſelf, 
or another, very importunately or clamo- 
rouſly. 

DUN (V.) to teaze, or frequently go after a 
perſon, and importunately or clamourouſly 

demand a debt, or beg a favour, either for 
one's ſelf or another. Te 

DUNCE (s.) a dull, ſtupid, unapprehenſive 
perſon, one that learns any thing with great 
difficulty. 

DUNNCTON (S.) in Viliſpire, a very ancient, 
tho? ſmall borough-town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday, diſtant from London 67 
computed, and 84 meaſured miles. 

DUNG (S.) ordure, filth, foil, or manure, ſo 
prepared, that it is proper or fit to lay or 
ſpread upon the earth, in order to render it 
more fertile. | 

DUNG (V.) to ſpread or lay ordure, ſoil, or 
manure upon the ground, to make it rich 

and fruitful. 

DU'NGEON (S.) a dark, diſmal, and loath- 
ſome prifon. 

DU'NMOW MAGNA (S.) in Ex, is a large 
town, and of great antiquity, fituate on the 


top of a gravelly hill; the market is weekly | 


of Saturday; it is governed by 12 headbo- 


| 


DUP 

roughs, out of whom one is choſe annually, 

who hath the chief authority, and is called 
a bailiff, At the monaſtery in this town 
was the flitch of bacon to be fetched, by 
any married perſon that would ſwear before 
the prior, and as many other perſons as 
thovght fit to be preſent, kneeling upon two 
pointed ſtones, ſet up for that purpoſe, that 
they had not repented of being married 
within one year and a day after marriage ; 
diſtant from London 31 computed, and 38 
meaſured miles. 

DU'NNINGTON (S.) in Lincelnſpire, whole 
market is weekly on Saturday, and is re- 
markable for large quantities of hemp and 

hemp ſeed that is brought here ; it is diſtant 
from London 84 ccmputed, and 99 meaſu- 
red miles, 

DU'NNY (A.) deaf, hard of hearing, or in- 

clinable to deafneſs. 

DU'NSTABLE (S.) in Bedfordſhire, ſeated on 
an hill, in a chalky ground, is well inhabit. 

ed, and furniſhed with many good inns, for 
the accommodation of travellers ; it conſiſts 
of 4 principal ſtreets, anſwering to the 4 
quarters of the world; and on account of 
the dryneis of the ſoil, it has 4 large pond; 
for publick uſe, which are never dry, tho' 
they are ſupplied only by rain-water, no 
ſprings being to be found, though they have 
dug 24 fathom deep in ſearch of them; the 
market, which is weekly on WedroelGay, is 
very large; the town is diſtant from London 
30 computed, and 34 mea{ured miles. 

DU/NSTER (S.) in Somer ſetſpise, a maritime 
town, on the ſea- ſhore, ſtanding on a low 
ground, ſurrounded on all fides with hills, 
but that next the ſea ; its market is weekly 
on Friday; diſtant from Lordon 130 com- 
puted, and 164 meaſured miles. 

DUN WICII (S.) in Se, is a very ancient 
town, and was formerly one of the Roman 
ſtations, and abiſhop's ſee ; but by the inun- 
dation of che ſea it is now very much reduced, 
many of its churches and publick building; 
being ſwallowed up by it, tho? it has {till a 
weekly market on Saturday, and is a town 
corporate, governed by two hailiffs and othcr 
inierior officers, and ſends two members to 
parliament ; and has yet remaining two pa- 
riſh churches ; it is diſtant from London $2 
computed, and 9; meaſured miles. 

DUODE/CIMO (S.) a thing divided into 12 
parts, as a ſheet of paper into 12 leaves, 
from whence books are named; allo the 
12th part of a thing. N 

DUODE/NUM (S.) the firſt of the thin guts, 
in length about 12 fingers breadth. 

DUPE (S.) one that is the cully, fool or flare 
of another, a mere ninny, or one that |: 
incapable of aCting alone. 

DU'PLICATE (S.) the exact copy er coun- 
ter- part of a letter, deed, &c. . 

Duplicate Ratio or Proportion, is the ratio 


of the ſquares of the two firſt numbers in 2 
7 ſeries 
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« feries of geometrical proportionals, wiz. it 


 BU'RA MATER (S.) in Anatomy, a thick, 


DU RGEN (S.) a perſon very ſhort, thick and 


DUR 


is that when in a ſeries of geometrical pro- 
portionals the firſt term or number is to 
the third in the ſame proportion as the ſquare 
of the firſt number js to the ſquare of the ſe- 
cond, as 3, 6, 12, 24, &c. here 3, the firſt 
number, is to 12, the third number, as 9, 
the ſquare of 3, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, 
that is, as 2 is to 4.3 ſo likewiſe in the ſeries 
2, 6, 18, 54, Kc. 2 is two 18 as 4, the ſquare | 
of 2, is to 36, the ſquare of 6, wiz. as 1 15 
to q; ſo that if the common ratio be ſquared, 
it gives the proportion between the 1 and 3 
numbers in the ſeries, or between the ſquares 
of the 1 and 2, &c. as in the firſt caſe the 
common ratio is 2, whoſe ſquare is 4; in 
the latter, it is 3, whoſe ſquare is 9, &c.— 
Subduple ratio, is when the conſequent 18 
double the antecedent term, or the expo- | 
nent of the ratio is &, thus 2, 4, 8, &c. 
BUPLICA'TION (S) a doubling or repeat- 
ing a thing over again; ſo in Rherorick, it is 
when the laſt word of one verſe or ſentence 
begins the next; in Law, it is an allegation. 
brought in to invalidate the pleader's reply; 
in Arithmetick, it is adding a number to it- 
ſelf, or multiplying it by two, in either caſe 
the total or product will be the ſame; Geo. 
metrically, it is commonly underſtood of 
finding the fide of a cube, which is the 
double of one given. 5 
DU/P..JCATURE (S.) in Anatomy, the dou- 
bling or folding of the membranes or other 
parts of the hody. : 
DUPLUCITY (S.) one thing or quantity be- 
ing double, two- fold, or twice as much as 
another. | 
DU'RABLE (A.) that is of a continuing or 
laſting nature, ſtrong or permanent. 
DU'RABLENESS (S.) the property of conti- 
nuing a long while, that cannot or will not 
be quickly worn out or deſtroyed. 


& 


ſtrong membrane which covers or lines the 
inſide of the cranium or ſkull, and incloſes 
the brain, being itſelf lined with the pia 
mater. f 
DU'RANCE (S.) confinement, impriſonment, 
reſtraint. | | 
DURA/TION (S.) in Common Speech; is the 
quantity of time that any thing laſts, re- 
mains, or continues; but Phyſically, it is 
the ſame with abſolute time or eternity. f 
DV'RESS (S.) is when a perſon is detained in 
priſon contrary to law, or when he is threa- | 
tened to be maimed, murdered, beaten, or, 
ſuffer other ill uſage ; in which caſe, what: | 
ever contracts he ſhall make, are void in 
law, upon his pleading he was forced to do 
fo thro' fear, or to free himſelf from his il- 
legal impriſonment. 


diſproportioned to the common ſpecies ; a 
dwarf, or unſizeable perſon. - 


BU 


the B:/boprick of Durham, whoſe greateſt 
extent is 35 miles in length, 3o in breadth, 
and about 107 in circumference ; has one 
city of its own name, 8 market-towns, 80 
pariſhes, of which 30 are reQories, 21 vi- 
carages, and 29 chapelries ; it has 16 rivers, 
20 bridges, 21 parks, and 4. caſtles; is com- 
puted to have about 16, 0 houſes, and 
97,000 inhabitants; ſends four members to 
parliament, two for the county, and two for 
the city ; it is a county palatine, of which 
the biſhop has the government, having a 
diſtinct ſovereignty of itſe!f ; the air is ſharp 
and piercing, and the earth yields abundance 
of coals, lead-mines, &c. eſpecially in the 
weſtern parts; the other parts produce good 
corn, paſturage, &c. ; 
DU'RHAM (S.) this city is a place of great 
antiquity, is a biſhop's ſee, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; is both pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly fituated on a gentle aſcent, 
and almoſt ſurrounded by the river Weare, 
over which it has two large ſtone bridges, 
by which you enter it, being walled in, and 
defended by a large and ſtrong caſtle; it is 
neatly and compactly built, has fix pariſh 
churches and a cathedral; the buildings are 
handiome, and the ſtreets well ordered; it is 
much reſorted to by gentry, which occaſions 
a conſiderable trade; the market is very great 
weekly on Saturdays; diftant from London 
200 computed, and 262 meaſured miles. 
DU'RSLEY (S.) in Glouceſter hire, near the 
Severn, is a good town, chiefly inhabited 
by clothiers ; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant ſrom London 84 computed, and 
97 meaſured miles. | | 
DU/SKISH or DU'SKY (A.) thick, hazy, 
cloudy, dark, obſcure, of an imperſe& light 
or colour. | 
DUST (S.) the fine powder that the earth is 
reduced into when very dry ; alſo any gum, 
dried herbs, &c. pulverized, &c. alſo a cant 
name for money, as, Cown wich your duff, 
put, pay, or lay down your money, &c. 
LUST (V.) to bruſh or clean cloaths, rooms, 
beds, &c. 


puis TIN Ess (S.) filled or mixed with duſt, 


as the roads in dry and windy weather, 
DUSTY (A.) covered or mixed with duſt. 
DU'/TCHESS (S.) the wife of a duke. 
DU'TCHY (S.) a dukedom, or territory of a 
duke; there are ſeveral counties and towns 
in England, which are ſo called, becauſe 
they give titles to. dukes, tho' it oftentimes 
happens, that but a ſmall part of their eſtate 
lies in the dateby. . 
Dutchy Court, a court where all matters 
relating to the dutchy or county palatine of 
Lancafter are decided by the chancellor cf 
that court, 
DU'TIFUL or PU'TEOQUS (A.) obedient, re- 
ſpectful, one that does what he ought to do, 
_ eſpecially with regard to his parents and ſu- 
periors. 


DU'RHAM (S.) the county is commonly called. 
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” DU'TIFULNESS (s.) the reſpectful and obe- 


dient behaviour of an inferior towards a ſu- 


erior. 

| DU'TY (s.) the reſpect, obedience, work or 
attendance one perſon ought or is obliged to 
pay or do to, or for another; allo a tax or 
impoſition laid by publick authority upon any 

commodity, or the money merchants pay 
upon importing or exporting their ſeveral 
wares; and in War, *tis the performing ſuch 
particular functions as belong to a ſoldier, ; 

DWARF (S.) a perſon, tree, &c. that is 
much ſhorter, or of lower ſtature than is 
common or uſual, 

DWA'RFISH (A.) inclinable to be low of 
ſtature, or ſhorter than common. 

DWELL (V.) to abide, ſtay, remain, live or 

continue in a place, or upon a ſubject, in 
word or writing. | 

DWINDLE (V.) to fall away, decay, de- 

. creaſe, waſte, or decline. 

DYE (V.) to ſtain, tinge, or make a cloth, 
filk, &c. of a different colour from what it 

- either had naturally, or before ſuch opera- 
tion paſſed upon it ; alſo to expire, or go 
out of this preſent life, to yield or give up 
the ghoſt, to undergo the ſeparation of the 
ſoul from the body, and thereby render it an 
unactive lump of mere matter. 

DY'ERS-WEED (S.) an herb uſed by the 
dyers in dying or making a yellow colour, 
commonly called 2woad. 

DY'NASTIES (S.) the reigns of the firſt mo- 
narchs of Egypt; the Egyptians reckon 30 
dynaſties, which, they pretend, laſted 36525 
years, and ended with Nectanebo. 

DY'/PTICHA (S.) among the Arcients, was 
a Publick regiſter, wherein were wrote the 
names of the conſuls and other magiflrates 
among the heathens ; and of deceaſed bi-- 
mops, and thoſe brethren who were living, 
among the Chriſtians. 

DY'SCRASY (S.) an ill temperament, bad 

conſtitution or habit of body. 

DYSE/NTERY (S.) a bloody flux or looſeneſs, 

in which the excrements are evacuated mixed 
with blood and purulent matter, or when 
pure blood is voided ; it js generally attended 
with a continual fever and vehement gripings; 
it ſometimes becomes epidemical,as in armies, 
and in the times of common peſtilence. 

DYSPE'PSY (S.) a badneſs of digeſtion. 


DYSPNOE'A (S.) a difficulty of breathing, | 


or aſthmatical diſpoſition. ' 


DYSU'RIA (S.) a difficulty. of making water, 


attended with heat and pain, occafioned by 
an ill diſpoſition of the organs, or from an 
obſtruction of them by the Kone, grave!, or 
viſcous, clammy humours, | 


E. Is the fifth letter in the alphabet, and the 


2 fecond yowel : Grammarians generally 


E A L. 
make three kinds of E's viz. the long, ag 
in gear, theme, &c, ſhort, as in theft, te- 
nant, perſon, Sc. mute, as in tumble, blue, 
done, &c, where it is not ſounded at all, but 
only ſerves to lengthen the foregoing vowel 
or conſonant. E is alſo the fifth Dominica] 
letter in calendars ; it alſo ſtands for the eaſt 
point of the compaſs; it alſo. denotes the 
tones E la mi on the keys of organs and 
harpſichords, &c. Numerically, it ſignifies 
25, &c. . 

EACH (Part.) every ſingle or particular per- 
ſon, thing, or article in a company, parcel, 


or contra, c 5 
EA“ GEK (A.) earneft, very defirous or will- 

ing; alſo ſour like vinegar. : 
EA'GERNESS (S.) great earneſtneſs, forward. 

neſs or deſire for a thing; alſo the quality of 


tartneſs or ſourneſs in beer, ale, wine, &c, 


among birds of prey ; it has a long hooked 
beak, which is black at the tip, and blue in 
the middle, tho* ſometimes it is yellow; its 
plumage or feathers of a cheſnut brown, red- 
diſh and white; it has a ſhort tail, yellow, 
ſcaly legs, with thick, crooked talons ; it is 
ſaid to live a long while, and to die of mere 
age, not being able to catch its prey ; its eyes 
are ſo ſtrong, that it can look at the ſun 
without being dazzled. It was alſo an enſign 
or ſtandard born by many of the ancient 
nations; but the Roman eagle is the moſt fa- 
mous, which was not repreſented on a cloth 
or flag, but was a figure in relievo of gold 
or filver born on the top of pikes, having a 
thunderbolt ſometimes in his talons. In Ar- 
chitefture, it was a repreſentation of that 
bird, carved by the ancients in the capitals 
and freezes of the columns of temples dedi- 
cated to Jupiter; in Aſtronomy, it is a con- 
ſtellation in the northern hemiſphere, having 
its right wing contiguous to the equinoctial; 
it is joined with Antinous; theſe two toge- 


Tycho 17, and Mr, Flamſteed 70 ſtars, 
White Eagle, an order of knighthood in- 
ſtituted in 1325, by Uladiſlaus, king of Po- 
land, on the marriage of his ſon Caſirir, 
with a daughter of the great duke of Litbu- 
cn; the knights of this order wore a gold 
chain on the breaſt, to which hung a filver 
eagle crowned, ; 
Black Eagle, was an order of the ſame 
kind, inſtituted in 2701, by the elector df 
Brandenburgh, on his being crowned king 
of Pruſſia. 

Eagle's Stone, in Natural Hiſtory, (called 


— 4 


neſt of an eagle, very much famed for for- 
warding or preventing the delivery of wo- 
men in labour, being applied above or be- 
low the womb, | 
EA'GLET (S.) a young or chicken eagle, 
whether cock or hen. ; 8 


EA'LDERMAN (S.) an old Saxen name for 
nobleman or earl. FAN 


EAGLE (S.) the ſwifteſt, ſtrongeſt and largeſt 


ther conſiſt, according to Ptolemy, of 15, 


alſo azrites) a ſtone ſometimes found in the 


tl 


r 
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E AR 


EAN or YEAN V.) to lamb, or bring forth | 
young, like an  ewe-ſheep. 

FAR (S.) in Anatomy, the organ of hearing, 

or that member by which we receive and 
diſtinguiſh ſourds; in Mufick, it is the ſen 
ſation and reflection, whereby we perceive 
and judge of harmony; ; in Hotany, it is a 
long cluſter of flowers or ſeeds produced by 
certain plants, as wheat, rye, lavender, &c. 

EAR (V.) to grow into grain at the end of a 
ſtalk, as wheat, barley, &c. 

EARL (S.) a degree of nohility next below a 
marqueſs, and above a viſcount ; among the 
Saxons, it was the next title to adeling or 
prince, and is the moſt ancient title of any 
of the peerage. 

Earl Marſhal, was formerly an officer of 
great dignity, and had ſeveral courts under 
his juriſdiction, and has ſtill ſome prehemi- 
nence in the court of Marſpalſea, where he 
ſits as judge of all crimes committed within 
the verge of the court; he is alſo head of 

the college of arms, or 'herald's office. 

EARLDOM (S.) the eſtate or dominions be- 
longing to an earl. 

EA RLINESS (S.) the being ſoon, betimes, 
firſt, or at the beginning of a thing. 

EA“ RLY (Part.) — betimes, at the begin- 

EARN (V.) to procure, obtain, or get by la- 
bour or work; alſo to be moved at, or to 
have pity or compaffion upon one in miſery. 

EA'RNEST (A.) vigorous, diligent, eager, 
ſtrenuous, of particular concern or value. 

EA'RNEST (S.) the pledge or token that a 
perfon leaves in money, &c, to confirm an 
agreement or contract. 

EA'R-RING (S.) ſee Pendant. 

EARTH (S.) — part of the creation that 
we commonly live upon, and that produces 
corn, fruit, trees, flowers, &c. and in the 
vulgar Philoſophy, is called, one of the four 
elements that goes to the compoſition of 

every material being; with the Chymiſis, it 
is the jaſt of their five principles, and is ge- 


nerally underſtood to be the caput mortuum, 


or that in which no virtue, ſpirit, ſalt, cc. 
is left. 

EARTH (V.) in the Hunting Language, is to 
hide or burrough in the ground, as a badger, 
fox, rahbet, &c. does. 

EA RTHEN (A.) made or compoſed of clay 
or earth, like potters ware, as pans, bricks, | 
tiles, Kc. 

EA'RTHING (S.) with the Gardeners, is to 
cover trees, plants, &c. with earth; alſo the 
lodging or hiding of a badger, fox, Ke. 

BARTHLY or EARTH (A.) of or be- 
longing to the earth; and Metapbericaliy, it 
is meant of thoſe perſons, whoſe minds and 
diſpoſitions are wholly ſet upon the things of 
this world and life, without having any re- 
gard or thought of another. | 

EA'RTHQUAKE (S.) a very ſhort agitation 

or . of ſome place or part of the 


E A8 
earth, attended with a great noiſe like thun 
der, and frequently an irruption of water, 
ſmoak, fire, wind, &c. alſo the dividing 6r 
falling in of the earth, by which means fre- 
quently whole cities have been ſwallowed up 
and deſtroyed. 

EAR-WAX (S.) a thick, viſcous, bitter ſub- 
ſtance lying in the outer paſſage of the ear. 
EAR. WIG (S.) a very nimble inſet of a 
particular texture, ſo compoſed, that by its 
capacity of turning and twining, it is capa- 
ble of getting into very difficult places, and 
is therefore dangerous to come near perſons 
ears, for fear of getting into them, and 

thereby doing much injury. 

EASE (S.) reſt, quiet, ſatisfaction, pleaſure, 
a ceſſation from labour, fatigue, or trouble. 
EASE (V.) to take away trouble, pain or dif- 

ficulty ; to aſſiſt, help, looſe, ſlacken or tre- 
lieve the fick or diſtreſſed, pained or over- 
burdened with any trouble or incumbrance. 
EA'SEL (S.) an inſtrument that painters ſet 
their pictures on, for the better and more 
ready performance of their work. 
EA'SEMENT (S.) aſſiſtance, comfort, ſup- 
port ; alſo the permiſſion of one neighbour 


to another to go thro? his ground, make a 


drain, &c. 

EA'SILY (Part.) that may be done with vet᷑y 
little trouble or labour; alſo to move or go 
ſlowly or gently, 

EA/>INESS (S.) gentleneſs, affability or ſweet= 
neſs, of diſpoſition, contentedneſs or ſatisfac- 
tion; alſo the readineſs or little trouble any 
thing may be done with. 

EAST (S.) in Aſtronomy, Geography, Se. one 
of the four cardinal points of the horizon, 
or that wherein the prime vertical interſects 
that quarter of the horizon the ſun rres in; 
the church retains the cuſtom of turning to 

.the caft at repeating the creed, or articles 

of the Chriſtian faith, in remembrance of 
Chriſt's riſing, or being born in the eaſtern 
part of the world. 

EA'STBORN (S.) in Suſſex, fonted near the 
ſea, and noted for the birds called wheat 
ears, Which are caught here in great num - 
bers; diſtant ſrom London 52 computed, 
and 62 meaſured miles, 

EA'STER (S.) a feaſt obſerved by the chureln 
in commemoration of our Saviour's tetur- 

rection; it is held on the firſt Sunday after 
the full moon following the 21ſt of Marel, 
that is, the Sunday following the firſt ſuil 
moon after the vernal equinox. The primi- 
tive church was vaſtly divided about the ce- 
lebrating this ſeſtival; ſome contending that 
as the fact was paſt, the time ought to be 


fixed; the others, that as the Fezwrþ paſſ- 


over was in commemoration of a paſt fact, 

and yet as God had appointed the time of 
obſervation to be moveable, this feaſt, which 
we obſerve inſtead of that, oueht, to be 
moveable alſo, and keep even time with the 


ex! flover, &c, 
n EASTERN 
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EASTERN (A.) any thing that belongs to the 
eaſt, whether money, people, language, &c. 

EA'/ST-GRINSTED (S.) in Saſſiæ, is a good 
town, with a market weekly on Thurſday ; 
it is a corporation, governed by a bailiff and 
his breihren, ſends two members to parlia- 


ment, and hath the affizes for the county 
uſually kept here; in this town is an hoſpi- 


1 


tal, built by Robert Sactville, earl of Dorſet, 


for 31 poor people, which is endowed with 


330 l. per Annum; 25 computed, and 29 
meaſured miles diſtant from London. 


EA'STLOW (S.) in Cor,avall, is an ancient 


borough and port. town, but claims its pre 
ſent privileges by letters patents bearing date 
January 8, 1587, which calis them by the 
name of a mayor and hurgeſſes, whoſe 
number is nine, one of which is always to 
be mayor, and to have power alſo to chuſe 
a recorder, &c. 


pa liament, who are choſe by the mayor, 


burgeſſes and freemen; the town conſiſts of 


about 200 houſes, and the market is weekly 
on Saturday, of which the corporation has 
the toll; hereis a poor battery kept up with 
four guns, a pariſh church and a chapel ; it 
is diftant trom London 185 computed, and 
232 meaſured miles. 

EA'SY (A.) contented, ſoon pleaſed ; alſo any 
thing that may be done with little trouble or 
pains-taking. | 

EAT (V.) to ſwallow food in order to pre- 
ſerve hte; and Merapborically, to deſtroy, 
tyrannize over, or devour. 


TA/TAPLE (A) any thing fit for food, or | 


that may be eaten. 

EFA'TON-COLLEGE (S.) in Buclirgbarſpire 
on the Thames, over-againſt Winajor, is a 
molt noble ſtructure, and has a famous 
ſchool founded by king Henry VI. 

EAVES {S.) the edges orends of the covering 
of a houfe or building that projects beyond 
the walls, to throw off the rain, &c. that 
zalls upon it; from whence thoſe over buſy 


and curious perſons who ſtand at windows, 


doors, &. to liſten to, or hear what is ſaid 
within doors, are called eaves- droppers. 


EBB (S.) the going out of the tide ; alſo the 


decay of trade or waſting away of any thing. 
EBB (V.) to waſte, decay, grow leſs, or go 
down as the tide does. 8 
_ E'BIONITES (S.) a ſect of hereticks, who 
roſe in the very beginning of the church; 
they are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the 
one believed, that Jeſus Chriſt was born of 
a virgin, and all the other parts of the Chr iſ- 
tian religion, but added the Fewiſb ceremo- 
pies to it; and the others believed him to 
be born after the manner of other men, and 
denied his divinity. | 
E'BONY (S.) a wood brought from the Indies, 
very hard and heavy, and taking a very fine 
poliſh; it is commonly red, hlack or green, 
of which the black is generally moſt eſteem- 
ed, valued or prized, 


1 


t 


It returns two members to 


1 


EBRVETY (S.) drunkenneſs, a delighting in 


liquor to exceſs, 

EBULLITION (S.) any great agitation of li- 
quid bodies, ſometimes called boiling or bub. 
bling, occaſioned by ſetting the 1.quid upon 
the fire; with the Chyniſts, it is an effer- 
veſcence, commotion or ſtruggle ariſing irom 
the mixture of acids and alkalies together. 

ECCATHA'RTICKS (S.) purging medicines, 

or thoſe that cleanſe the Romach, guts ard 
blood of whatever is vitious, heterogeneous 
and hurtiul, by throwing it into the com- 
mon-ſewer of the guts, and voiding it by 
ſiege. 

ECCENTRYCITY (S.) in Geometry, the diſ- 
tance between the centres of two circles or 
ſpberes, which have not the ſame centre; 
alſo the diſtance between the centre and fo- 
cus of an ellipſis; in the o Aftronemy, it is 
the diſtance of the centre of à planet from 
the centre of the earth; in the new Aſirc- 
nomy, it is the diſtance of the centre of the 
orbit of a planet from the ſun. 

Double Eccentricity, the diſtance between 
the two foci of an ellipfis. 

ECCE'NTRICE (A.) in Geometry, is applied 
to two circles, which have not the ſame 
centre, and therefore are not parallel. 

Eccentrick Place of a Planet, the place 
where it is feen from the ſun. 

Eccentrick Circle, in the Prolemaich Sy ſtem, 
was the orbit a planet was ſuppoled to de- 
ſcribe round the earth. 

Eccentrick Equation, in the old Aſtronomv, 
the difference between a planct's real and 
apparent place. 


E'CCHO or ECHO (s.) the reflection of the 


voice or other found from woods, rocks or 
hollow places; and in Mich, it is the re- 
peating ſome part of the ſtrain over again in 
a very low or ſoft tone; by the Poers, it is 
feigned to be an aixy nymph, 
E'CCLESHAL (S.) in Staffordforre, a ſmall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Friday, and 
chiefly for pedlary wares; diſtant from Lon- 
don 170 computed, and 136 meaſured miles. 
ECCLESIA'STES (S.) one af the canonical 
hooks of the Old Teſtament, generally al- 
lowed to be wrote by Solomon, king of Iſrael, 
towards the latter end of his life, after ha- 
ving thoroughly experienced the vanity of 
worldly grandeur and pleaſures; and ex- 
prefling a deteftation of his follies, by a re- 
cantation of his erroneous practices, con- 
cludes with exhorting to fear God, and keep 
his commandments, that being the whole 
duty of man. The caſuiſts have raiſed a 
mighty buftle, whether Solomon was, or 
could be ſaved; and others have ſcrupled 
the owning the book to be canonical ; o- 
thers, that he was not the author, &c. but 
all theſe niceties, as they only ſerve to rait 
ſcruples in weak minds, ate here omitted. 
The Fewvs call this book Cohe eth, or ſhe who 
convenes the aſſembly, or ſhe who ſpears in 
| | publick ; 


E 


ECL 
publick z but both the Greek and Latin 
church Eccleſiaſtes, or the orator. 

ECCLESIA/STICAL (A.) ſomething belong- 

ing to a church, or religious affair. 

ECCLESIA'STICK (S.) a perſon ſet apart for 
the performance of religious matters, a cler- 
gyman or prieſt, 

ECCLESIA/STICUS (S.) an apocryphal book 
in the Old Teſtament, compoſed by Jeſus 
the ſon of Sirach, containing many excel. 
lent moral precepts and obſervations. 

ECCLESTON (S.) in Lancaſbire, is a mar- 
ket - town, diſtant from London 154 compu- 
ted, and 192 meaſured miles. 

E'CCOPE (S.) in Surge y, is the cutting off 
any member or part of the budy. 

ECHE or EKE (V.) to enlarge, add to, or 
help out a thing, by bordering it, &c. 

E'CHINUS (S.) a member at the bottom of 

the lonich, Corinthian and Compoſite capitals ; 
and from its circular form alſo called quarter 


round, and egg and anchor, ſrom its having | 


thoſe things uſually carved upon it ; in Be- 
rany, any plant that is prickly like an hedge- 
h 


og. 

ECHO METER (S.) in Mack, a ſcale ſerving 
to meaſure the length or duration, and ratio 
of ſounds. 

ECHY MO'SIS (S.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, where- 
in the blood being by ſome violent means 
extravaſated, lies between the cutis and fleſh 
or muſcles, without any ſigns of a wound. 

ECLAIRCUSSEMENT (S.) an unfolding, ex- 
plaining, ſhewing, or declaring. - 

ECLECTICK (S.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
philoſophers who did not adhere to any par- 
ticular, but picked out of ali ſyſtems, that 
which they thought beſt, or approved and 
liked moſt. 

ECLIPSE (S.) a privation of the ſun's light 


from the earth or moon, by the interpoſition 


of ſome opake body between them and the 


ſun, or between them and the eye; the firſt 


kind, (tho* by a vulgar error) is called an 
eclipſe of the ſun, becauſe it is the earth and 
not the ſun, that is deprived of light; the 
other an eclipſe of the moon. The ancients 
looked upon eciipſes, as preſages of the moſt 
ſad diſaſters ; upon which account they ap- 
plied themſe! ves to the ſtudy called aſtrology. 

The Duration of an Eclipſe, is the time 
between its immerſion and emerfion ; the 
immerſion is the time the diſk of the body e- 
clipſed begins to he hid; the emerſion is when 
it begins to re-appear, or come out again. 


An Eclipſe of the Sun, is occationed by a | 


diametrical interpoſition of the moon be- 
tween the ſun and earth. 

An Eclipſe of the Moon, is occaſioned by 
a diametrical oppofition of the earth between 
the ſun and moon, ; 

Eclipſes of the ſun happen only at the 
time of new moon, and eclitſes of the moon 


only at the time of full moon, and not at 


every new and full moon, by reaſon of the 


E CL 
to the ſun; but only in thoſe new and full 
moons which happen in, or very near the 
nodes. Eclipſes, as to their kinds, are either 
total, partial, or annular: Total is when the 
whole diſk of the body eclipſed is deprived 
of light: Partial, when only part is dark- 
ned: Annular, relates only to eclipſes of the 
ſun, and happens, when the moon being in 
her apogee, appears much leſs than the ſun, 
which is moſt ſenſiule, when he is in is peri- 

gee; the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reach- 
ing the earth, ſhe becomes in a central con- 
junction with the fun ; but not being able to 
cover his diſk, his whole limb or edge appears 
like a lucid ring. Between an eclipſe of the 
fun and moon there are ſeveral remarkable 
differences; 1. The moon really loſes her 
light, and is obſcured for want of the illu- 
mination of the ſun; but the ſun does not 
ſuffer any loſs of light, only we are deprived 
of it. 2. The moon's eclipſe is not only 
real, but univerſal, and appears always in the 
ſame quantity on every part of the earth s 
ſuperficies, where it is viſivle ; but the tun's 
eclipſe is varied, and is greater, leff:r, or 
not at all, according to the ſeveral pa: is t is 
beheld from. 3. The moon always beeins 
to be eclipſed on the weſt ſide of its tac or 
body, and the ſun on the eaſt-fide. 5 
ECLUPSE (V.) to obſcure, darken, make 
mean, render leſs valu ble, &c, 


. ECLVrSIS (S.) a figure in Grammar, whereby 


a word is wanting in a ſentence. 
ECLITPTICK (A.) belonging to an eclipe. 
Ecliptick Bounds, a ſpace about 15 degrees 
from the nodes of the ecliptick, within 
which, if the moon be at the time of her 
oppoſition to, or conjunction with the ſun, 
there may be an eclipſe. 

ECLUPTICK. (S.) in Aſtronomy, a great circle 
on the ſphere of the world, deſcribed by the 
centre of the ſun in its annual progreſs; it 
is alſo called the ſun's orbit and ſun's way, 
becauſe he never deviates from it in his an- 
nual motion from eaſt to weſt ; it is placed 
obliquely to the equator, making an angle 
with it of 239 zo“, and cutting it into two 
equal parts in the points Aries and Libra; it 

is named ccligticꝭ, becauſe all eclipſes happen 
in or near the nodes or interſections of the 
ecliptick: The north or aſcending node is 
called the dragon's bead, the ſouth or de- 
ſcending node the dragon's tail. 

E'CLOGUE (S.) a paſtoral, or poetical com- 
poſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced 
converſing together, ſuch as Yircil's Buco- 
licks, and Theeccritus's Idy ls, which two words 
ſignifies originally the ſame thing; but cuſ- 
tom has made a diſtinction between them, 
intitling thoſe pieces eclogues, wherein ſhep- 
herds are introduced ſpeaking, and calling 
thoſe idyllt, which are wrote in a plain, 
fimple, natural ſtile, without any ſhepherds 
in them. Eclogue is allo applied to other 
pieces beſide poetry, and ſignifies extract or , 


obliquity of the moon's way, with reſpect 
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EC PHONE MA (S.) a ſudden breaking out of | 


the voice into interjectional or imperſect 
expreſſions, through ſome ſudden fright, or 
ſurprize of any kind, in which much more 
is intended than expreſſed. 
ECPHRA'CTICKS (S.) medicines which have 
the faculty of opening the veſſels, and clear- 
ing away obſtruQions. 


'E'CSTACY (S.) a ſudden or violent breaking 


out of the paſſions, which ſometimes throw 
the perſons into a ſwoon or trance, ſome- 
times into violent weepings or rejoicings, &c. 

ECSTA'TICAL (A.) ſomething produced by, 
or belonging to an ecſtacy. 


" ECTHE'SIS (S.) a confeſfion of faith publiſh'd 


in 639 by the emperor Heraclius, which al- 
lowed of but one will in Chrift, 
E'CTYPE (S.) a copy, imitation, or counter - 
feit of a thing. 
ECUSSO/N (S.) in Heraldry, a ſur- ſcutcheon, 
or little eſcutcheon. 
E'DDISH (S.) the latter paſture, or that graſs 
which comes aſter mowing or reaping. 


E DDV (S.) is when the water in any place 


runs back contrary to the motion of the 
tide, and falls into the current again. 
Eddy Water, with Sailors, the ſame with 
dead water, 
EDEN (S.) the garden of, or terreſtrial para- 
die, the place where our firſt parents dwelt 
before their fall ; alſo any place of great de- 
light and pleaſantneſs. | 
EDGE (S.) the extremity or outſide ofa thing ; 
alſo the ſharp fide of any cutting inſtrument. 
EDGE (V.) to border, or put ſomething round 
or about the extremities of a thing; alſo to 
give way, or make room. 
E'DGING (S.) a narrow fort of lace; alſo rows 
of ſhrubs or plants placed round garden-beds 
, compartments, &c. inſtead- of borders. 
E'DGWORTH (S.) in Miadleſcæ, a {mall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; about 
10 miles from London. | 
EDIBLE (A.) that is fit or proper to eat. 
E'/DICT (S.) a publick ordinance, law, com- 
mand, or decree, . 5 
EDIFICATTION (S.) a building up, improve- 
ment, or inſtruction. ä 
E'DIFICE S.) any building, or piece of work- 
manſkip in architeRure, x 
EDIFY (V.) to improve, benefit, or learn 
from publick or private teaching, efpecially 
applied to preaching in the church, &c. 
FE/DILES (S.) in the Roman Government, ma- 
giſtrates like our mayors ; there were two 
of them at a time: They had the ſuperin- 
rendence and care of publick and private 
works and buildings, baths, aquzduas, 
bridges, roads, &c. they alſo took cogni- 


zance of weights and meaſures, and regu- | 


lated the markets for proviſions ; they exa- 
mined comedies before they were acted, and 


treated the people with games and ſhews at 


their own experice, ok 


EDI TION (S.) the publiſhing, ſetting forth, | 


= a 


E F F 


or declaring any thing, particularly ſpoken 
of the printing or publiſhing books. 
EDITOR (S.) the publiſher, declarer, or ma- 
ker of a thing known, reſtrained commonly 
to him who ſets forth or publiſhes a book, 
by cauſing it tq be printed. 
E'DMUND (S.) a name commonly uſed for 
men, and formerly ſeveral kings were of it ; 
the word*fignifies a bleſſed or happy peace. 
E/DUCATE (V.) to inſtruct, teach, or bring 
up; to nouriſh or take care of. 
EDUCA'TION (S.) the bringing up, and in- 
ſtructing children. | 
EDULCORA*'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
dulcifying or ſweetening a medicine with 
ſugar; in Chymiſtry, it is the freeing a body 
of its ſalts, after calcination, by frequent 
waſhirgs in cold water. 


uſed for men, and formerly much uſed for 
the kings of England, 

E'DWIN (S.) a happy or ſucceſsful conque- 

rer; likewiſe a man's name. 

EEL (S.) a particular ſort of fiſh, that delights 
in ſandy or muddy places, whoſe body is 
very long and round, which, after the ſkin 
is ſtripped off, is very pleaſant eating. 
E'FFABLE (A.) that may be comprehended 
ſo in the mind, as to be expreſſed in words; 
whatever is utterable, or capable of being 
expreſſed or explained. 


| EFFA'CE (v.) to deſtroy, blot out, ſpoil, or 


take away. 

EFFECT (S.) the conſequence or production 
that follows or comes of the acting of a 
cauſe; alſo the end or finiſhing of a thing. 

EFFECT (V.) to perform, do, bring to paſs, 
or put in execution. 

EFFE'/CTIONS (S.) in Geometry, the geome- 
trical conſtructions of problems. 

EFFECTIVE (A.) that performs, acts, or 
produces any thing. id 8 

EFFECTOR (S.) he that acts, does, or per- 
forms a thing. | | 

EFFE CTS (S.) the goods or moveables of a 
merchant, tradeſman, gentleman, &c. 

EFFE'CTUAL (A.) ſufficient, or powerful 
enough to do what is wanting or neceſſary 
to produce what is required, 

EFFE'CTUATE (V.) to accompliſh, bring to 
paſs, do, or perform. 

EFFEMINACY or EFFE/MINATENESS (S.) 
womaniſhneſs, ſoftneſs, acting, or behaving 
after the manner or like to a woman. 

EFFE'MINATE (A.) ſoft, weak, tender, nice, 
fantaſtical, and womanith. 

EFFERVESCENCE or EFFERVE'SCENCY 
(S.) a violent motion, or boiling up or over 
as liquors do by heat; alſo any ſtruggle or 
ebullition of different liquors, or the violent 


or in a paſſion of any ſort. 


\{ EFFICA'CIOUS (A.) powerful, mighty, able 


to do a thing; alſo fit, proper, or uſeful. 


E'DWARD (S.) bleſſedneſs of nature, or hap. 
pineſs of diſpoſition; a name commonly 


_ agitation that a perſon is in when enraged, 


_ F'FFICACY 


E G R 

FFFICACY or EFFICA'CIOUSNESS (5.) 
power, ability, ſtrength, fitneſs, propriety, 
uſefulneſs, &c. 

 EFFI'CIENCE or EFFICIENCY (S.) the 
faculty, power, or ability of doing a thing. 

EFFTCIENT (S.) the producer, actor, or 

cauſer of a thing's being done. | 

E/FFIGIES (S.) the image, likeneſs, or repre- 

ſentation of a perſon. 

EFFLA'TION (S.) a belching, or breaking of 
wind upwards. <6 

EFFLORE'SCENCE - or EFFLORE'SCENCY 
(S.) the blowing out like a flower; the en- 
larging upon a ſubject, or flouriſhing. rheto- 


rically ; alſo the appearance of ſpots in a dif- | 


eaſe. 

EFFLU/VIUMS (S.) thoſe ſmall particles of 
matter that fly from off all odorifick bodies, 
and occafion that ſenſation called ſmelling ; 
all thoſe particles that go off from the bodies 

of animals thro' the pores of the ſkin. 

F/FFLUX (S.) a running or flowing out of, or 
from, particularly ſpoke of the action of a 
ſpring. | 

E'FFORT (S.) an earneſt endeavour, ſtruggle, 
or attempt to do any thing. 

EFFRO'NTRY (S.) impudence, boldneſs, au- 
daciouſneſs, ſaucinefs, 

EFFU'/LGENCE (S.) a ſhining forth, or out, 
in a ſtrong or extraordinary manner. 

EFFU'SION (S.) a pouring out, a ſpilling; 

the Ancients, in their ſacrifices, made Fu- 
ſions of wine and other liquors, which they 
called libations. | 

EFT (S.) a ſmall venomous water animal, re- 
ſembling a lizard in ſhape, but much leſs in 
fize, with a very ſmooth ſkin, 

F'FTSOONS (Part.) frequently, immediately 
afterwards. | 

E. G. two letters very frequently put for the 
two Latin words exempli gratia, or for ex- 
ample, uſed by way of illuſtration of any 
thing that has been affirmed before. 


E'GBERT (S.) a man's name, fignifying in- 


clined to, or a lover of juſtice. 

EGE'STION (S.) adiſcharging, or evacuating 

of the excrements by fiege ; alſo the paſſage 
of the food out of the ſtomach, after digeſ- 
tion, through the pylorus, into the other 
proper veſſels, 

EGG (S.) the feed of alt animal creatures, 
that is generally hatched or enlivened by the 
female; but in common it means particularly 
thoſe productions of female fowls that are 
eaten by the human ſpecies, ſuch as hens, 


EL A 

EGHAM (S.) in Surrey, a fair large town 
upon the weſtern road; diftant from London 
16 computed, and 20 meaſured miles. 

E'GRESS or EGRE'SSION (S.) a going 
forth, or out of a placs, 

EGY'PTIAN (S.) an inhabitant or native of 
the country called Egypt; alſo a pretended 
fortune-teller, or ſtroller about the countries. 

EGY'/PTIAN (A.) ſomething that grows or 
comes out of the country called Egypt. 

; EJACULA'TION (S.) a ſhort, ſudden, and 

| fervent prayer, upon ſome extraordinary oc- 
cafion ; alſo a caſting forth or emitting, 

EJA'CULATORY VESSELS (S.) thoſe vef- 
ſels through which the ſeed of an animal is 
emitted in the act of generation. 

EITE CT (V.) to caſt, throw out, or diſcharge z 
alſo to turn a perſon out of a poſſeſſion, by 
a legal procedure. 

EJE/CTMENT (S.) in Lazo, the turning a 
perſon out of poſſeſſion by a regular proceſs. 

EIGHT, EV/GHTEEN, EI'GHTY, &c. (S.) 
the cardinal or pc ſitive numbers, expreſſing 
ſo many ſingle or whole things, or parts of 
things. 

EIGHTH, &c. (A.) the ordinal number that 
ſhews at what diſtance or number of places 
or ſtations a thing is from the beginning of 
a ſeries. 

E'TRENARCHY (S.) the governing by civil 
laws, or in a peaceable way ; alſo the office 
or power of a juſtice of peace. 

EI'THER (Part.) this or that, the one or the 
other, | 

E'LA (S.) the higheſt note in the common 
ſcale of muſick. 

ELA'BORATE (A.) difficult, laborious, re- 
quiring much pains and care. 

ELABORA'TION (S.) the careful and dilt- 
gent working any thing with the hands or 
head. 

ELA'BORATORY {S.) a place to work in, 

particularly ſpoken of a chymiſt's work - 
houſe, where his furnaces, ſtills, &c. are built, 

ELA'PSE (V.) to ſlide, move, glide, or paſs 
away in an eaſy gentle manner. 

ELAP'SED (A.) paſt, gone, flipped away, 
that cannot be recalled, 

ELASTI CITY (S.) the ſpringy property in. 

| bodies, whereby they reſtore themſelves to 
their natural ſtate and figure, which by ſome 
external cauſe had been diſturbed or al- 
tered, | : 

ELA/STICK or ELA'STICAL (A.) an epithet 
applied to thoſe bodies, which, when remo- 
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ved out of their natural ſituation or form, 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves to their firſt 
condition, by means of a certain ſpringineſs, 
with which they are endowed. : 
ELA'TE (V.) to liſt up, exalt, over-value, or 
make proud. 1 
ELA “TED (A.) lifted or puffed up, proud, 
haughty, or over- valuing one's ſeit. a 
ELA'TION (S.) a being puffed or lifted up, 
hau btineſs ride, "Nh 
ug P IBO 


ducks, geeſe, &c. ER 

EGG (V.) to ſtir up, ſet on, excite, or pro- 
voke a perſon to do ſomething. 

E'GLANTINE (S.) ſweet-briar. | 

EGRE'/GIOUS (A.) remarkable, choice, no- 
torious, excellent, rare. 

E'GREMOND (S.) a borough town in Cum- 
berland, at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea, has 
a good market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 222 computed, and 287 mea- 
lured miles. | 
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ELBOW (S.) the middle part of the arm, 
where the bending or joint is. 


' ELBOW-SHAKER S.) a gameſter, one that 


practiſes dice- — 

E'LDERS (S.) among the Jetos, were the 
moſt contiderable perſons for age, experience, 
and wiſdom, who conſtituted the council of 
the people; among the primitive Chriſtians, 
thoſe of the firſt rank in the church were 
called elders, It is a name ſtill retained by 
the Preſbyterians, among whom they are 
perſons, who, together with the miniſters, 
inſpect matters of religion and difcipline, 
take care of the poor, provide bread, wine, 
&c. for the ſacrament, collect money to de- 
fray the expences of the congregation, &c, 

E'LDERSHIP (S.) age or the right that 
comes to a perſon for being older by birth, 
or longer ſtanding in an office than another ; 
alſo the office or power of an elder. 

E'/LDEST (S.) the moſt aged, the firſt. born 
child, &c. 

E'LEANOR (S.) a woman's name, fignifying 
fraitful, | 

ELECAMPA'NE (S.) the herb horſe-heal, 
much recommended in caſes of colds, &c. 

ELE'CT (S.) choſen or appointed; and ac- 
cording to fome ſchemes of divinity, thoſe 
perſons pre-ordained to ſalvation, without 

any regard to their obeying or diſobeying the 
commands or laws of God, from all eter- 
nity, are called the electr. 

ELECT V.) to ſeparate, chooſe, or appoint 
a perſon or thing to or for a certain office or 

urpote. 


* * 
ELE CTION (s.) the choofing, appointing, 


or ſeparating a perſon or thing to ſome par- 
ticular purpoſe. 

ELE'/CTIVE (Z.) thoſe offices or things that 
are to be executed or done by perſons chaſe 
or appointed for that purpoſe. 

ELE'/CTOR (S.) a perfon who has a right to 
elect or chooſe a perſon into an office; it is 

alſo applied, by way of eminence, to the 
princes of Germany, in whom lies the right 
of electing an emperor ; they are all ſove- 
reign princes jn their own dominion, and 
are nine in number. 

ELE'CTORAL (A.) belonging or appertaining 
to a prince called an elector. 

ELECTORATE (S.) the dignity, govern- 
ment, or territory of an elector or prince of 
the German empire. 

ELE'/CTORESS (S.) the wits of an elector, 
or prince of the empire of Germany. 

ELECTRICAL (A.) a word applied to thoſe 
bodies which attract or draw other * 
bodies to themſelves. 


ELECTRIC CIT V (S.) that force or property 


in ſome bodies, whereby they attract or draw 
other little bodies to themſelves; it differs 
from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only 
relates to the attracting of iron; whereas the 
former takes in moſt kinds of bodies. | 
ELE'CTUARY (S.) ſuch. medicinal compoſi- 
"4s; | 


E L. E 
tions as are made to the conſiſtence of a 
conſerve. 

ELEEMO“SVNART (A.) belonging to alms, 
or victuals, wine, &c. that a perſon eats or 
drinks at the charge of another, 

ELEGANCE or E'LEGANCY (S.) polite- 
neſs, neatneſs, or curiouſneſs of language, 
dreſs, work, &c. 

ELEGANT (4.) fine, neat, curious, deli- 
cate, eloquent. 


ELE'GIACK (A.) mournful, forrowſul, of or 


belonging to an elegy, 

. Elegiack Verſes, in Latin Poetry, verſes 
that are alter nately hexameters and penta- 
meters, 

E'LEGY (S.) a mournful or forrowful poem 
made upon the death of ſome friend or ta- 
vourite, 


ELEME'NTARY (A.) that belongs to the be- 


ginning or ſeeds of things, or introductions to 
arts or fciences. 

ELEMENTS (S.) the firſt principles or ingre- 
dients whereof bodies are compoſed, and into 
which they may be again reſolved ; they are 
conceived to be fimple and homogeneous ; 
the chymiſts divide elements into earth, which 
they call caput mortuum, water, which they 
call phlegm, ſalt, fulphur, and mercury; 

_ alſo the rudiments, beginainge, or principles 
of arts and ſciences. 


ELEMY (S.) a tranſparent reſin, by ſome 


called a gum, of a whitiſh colour intermixed 
with yellow, which makes it re emble wax, 
a pretty briſk bitter, though not diſagreeable 
taſte, and a ſmell ſomewhat like fennel. 
ELE/NCHUS (8) the argument, heads, or 
contents of a treatiſe z in Logrck, it ſigniſies 
a ſophiſm or fallacious argument, which ap- 
pears like a juſt one. 
E'LEPHAN T S.) the largeſt of all four. footed 
beaſts; he is very ſtrong, docile, cunning, 
faithful, nimble, and ſo ſagacious, that he 
15 reported to do many things that might be 
ſuppoſed to be {ar beyond the capacity of a 
| brute ; he is fo gentle and mild, that the 
weakeſt and moſt tame animals may play be- 
fore him without danger, and he never fights 


any thing unleſs provoked : He will kill a 


horſe with one blow of his trunk, which is a 
long cartilaginous tube, hanging between his 
teeth, with which he feeds himſelf ; he has 
two large teeth, ane ſtanding out "on. each 
fide his trunk, of which the ivory ſo much 
uſed and valuedi is made, eſpecially for toys ; he 
does not eat fleſh, but lives on graſs or herbs. 
ELEPHANTUASIS (S.) a kind of leproſy, 
which cauſes the arms and legs to ſwell 
much, and grow very hard, and the ſn 
become very rough and wrinkled. 


ELEPHA!NTINE (A.) relating or belonging 


to an elephant, 

E lephantine Books, among the 4 Romans, 
were certain books of ivory, wherein the 
proceedings of the ſenate, ſuch as edicts, de- 
3 &c. were recorded. 

ELEVATE 
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ELEVATE (v.) to lift up, to raiſe or make | 


chearful, to advance, | | 

ELEVATED (A.) raiſed, advanced, made 
briſk or chearful ; and ſometimes ſpoke of a 

rſon that has drank a little too freely. 

. FLEVA'TION (S.) a raifing or lifting up, 
height or altitude; in Aftronomy, the elewa- 

tion of the pole at any place, is the altitude 
thereof above the horizon, and is always 
equal to the latitude of the place; or it is 
an arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole and the horizon, and the difference 
between this and a quadrant is the e/evarien 
of the equator. In Architecture, elevation ſig- 
nifies the ſcenography, or perſpective view 
of a building; it is alſo uſed for the ortho- 
graphy, or plan of the front of a building, 
by workmen vulgarly called the »pright of 
the building; in the Romi ſb Religion, it ſigni- 
fies the raiſing or lifting up the hoſt at maſs, 
that the people may adore it, the prieſt who 
does it, having firſt conſecrated, and paid 
his adoration to it himſelf, _ 

Elevation of a Star, is an arch of the ver- 
tical cicle intercepted between it and the 
horizon. 

Elevation of the Equatar, is an arch of the 

meridian (leſs than a quadrant) intercepted 

between the equator and the horizon of a 
lace. 

. Angle of Elevation, in Mechanics, is the 


angle the line of direction of a projectile 


makes with the horizon. | 

Elevation of a Piece of Ordnance, in Gun- 
nery, is the angle which the chaſe or axis of 
its bore makes with the horizon. | 

ELEVA'TOR (S.) a perſon or thing that raiſes 
or lifts up another; alſo the name of ſeveral 
muſcles which lift up the part they are fix- 
ed to. 

ELF (S.) a fpright, hobgoblin, or fairy; an 
imaginary being that the ignorance, ſuperſti- 
tion and deſign of former times created, and 
which the vulgar ſtill retain ſome opinzon 
of, to frighten children with. _ 

F'LHAM or HELHAM (S.) in Kent, whoſe 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 58 computed, and 62 meaſured miles, 

E'LIGIBLE (A.) proper or fit to be choſe, 

done or performed. 

ELISION (S.) a ſtriking off or daſhing out; 
ſo in Grammar, it means the cutting off a 
vowel at the end of a verſe, &c. 

ELIXA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, a gentle boil- 
ing any thing in a liquor, in order to ex- 
tract its virtue, or diminiſh its ſtrength, 

ELVXIR (S.) in Pharmacy, a medicine made 
by the infuſion of ſeveral ingredients in a 
proper, ſtrong, or ſpirituous liquor or men- 
ſtruum. 

ELK (S.) a wild beaſt found in Mu ſcovy, Sabe- 
den, and Pruſſia, but moſt commonly in Ca- 
nada and North America; it is about the ſize, 
and nearly the ſhape of a mule, but its ſnout 
is bigger; it has a ſhort tail and cloven feet, 


| ſtrating difficult problems. 
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and has a large horn called a ramage, that 
weighs three or ſour hundred weight, for the 
fake of which, and its'ſkin, it is frequently 
hunted and killed. 

ELL (S.) a meaſure of length that in England 
is one yard and a quarter, or three feet nine 
inches; in France, one yard and a half; and 
in Hallund, three quarters of a yard Engliſh, 

ELLESME'RE (S.) in Shropphire, ſituate on 
the tide of a large meer or water, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London 127 computed, and 144 meaſured 
miles. 

ELLI'PSIS (S.) one of the conick ſections, 
vulgarly, tho' ſalſely, called an oval; alfo a 
figure in Rbetorict and in Grammar, whereby 
ſomething is left out, and muſt be under- 
ſtood to be expreſſed or ſupplied. 

ELLVP TICAL (A.) of or belonging to an el- 
lipfis, in an oval or egg-like form, 

Elliptical Compoſſer, a mathematical in- 
ſtrument which deſcribes an ellipſis with one 
ſweep, and with as much caſe as a common 
pair of compaſſes does a circle. 

Elliptical Conaid, a ſolid commonly called 

. a ſpheroid, | 

ELM (S.) a well-known timber-tree that 
grows very large, the planks whereof are 
much uſed in mining, &c. 

ELOCU'TION (S.) utterance, or delivery in 
ſpeakir.g, and generally means a free, ready, 
and rhetorical manner of declaiming upon 
any ſubject. ä 

E'LOGY (S.) a confirmation of a perſon's 

good character, an oration commonly in 
praiſe of a perſon, uſually pronounced at'the 
funeral or commemoracicn of ſome great 
man that is dead. | 

ELO'NGATE (V.) to remove or carry a great 
way off. 8 

ELONGA'TION (S.) the receding or digrefling 
of a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an 
eye placed upon the earth, 

ELO'PE (V.) to go away privately, to with- 
draw clandeſtinely, like an adultreſs, who 
leaves her huſband and family illegally, and 
lives with another man. 


ELO'PEMENT. (s.) a private or clandeſtine 


withdrawing one's ſelf from the ſettled or 
ordinary habitation of a perſon, particularly 
that of a woman's leaving her huſband and 
family, for which the law puniſhes her with 
loſs of dower and maintenance from her 
huſband. 

E'LOQUENCE or E'LOQUENTNESS (S.) 
the natural gift or acquired art of ſpeaking 
pertinently or gracefullyto a publick audience. 

ELSE (Part.) contrarily, otherwiſe, before, al- 


ready. 

ELU!'CIDATE (V.) to enlighten, make clear, 
plain, apparent, or eaſy to be underſtood. 

ELUCIDA'TION (S.) the clearing up diffi- 


culties, the commenting upon or explaining 
obſcure paſſages in an author, or the demon- 
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ELUCUBRAYfTION (S.) the ſtudying, wri- 
ting, or compoſing in the night. time, or by 
candle-light, 

ELU'DE (V.) to divert, put afide, ward off, 
or avoid any impending dangers that threaten 
—Pegon, e b 

ELVES (S.) imaginary beings with which wo- 
men frighten froward children, under the 
dreadful names of fairies, raw-head and 
hloody- bones, &c. | 

FLU'SIVE or ELU/SORY (A.) that tends to 
'or helps forward the waving, avoiding, put- 

tng off, or ſhitting a thing. 

ELV (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, is. a large town, 

-but neither populous nor beautiful ; its mar- 

ket is weekly on Saturday; it is ſometimes 
called a city, and is a biſhop's ſee, but is 
unhealthy, although it ſtands upon a riſing 
ground, occafioned by the fens ; it is ſur- 
rounded by the Ouſe, and other fireams, fo 

that it is commonly called the Ifle of Ely : 

Its principal glory is its cathedral ; it had 


formerly the privileges of a county palatine, |. 


but they are now taken away ; diftant from 


London 57 computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 


ELY'SIAN FIELDS (S.) in the Heathen My- 

tbology, a place imagined to be ſtored with 

- woods, groves, rivers, and other delightful 
ſcenes, whither the ſouls of the good were 
ſuppoſed to go after this life, 

EMACERA'TION (S.) waſting, pining, de- 
caying; alſo ſoaking, ſteeping, or ſouling 

ſileſh, fiſh, &c. | 

EMA'CIATE or EMA'CERATE (V.) to de- 
cay, waſte, or make lean, 

EMA'CULATE (V.) to purge, purify, cleanſe, 

-» beautify, or take out ſpots, * 

EMANA'TION (S.) a flowing, darting, pro- 
ceeding or iſſuing out of or from a thing. 

EMANATIVE (A.) that flows, HTues, or 

prcceeds from another. ; 

EMA'NCIPATE (V.) among the Romans, was 
to free a fon from the juriſdiction of his fa- 
ther. 

EMANCIPA'TION (S.) among the old Ro- 
mans, was the ſetting a ſon free, or exempt- 
ing him from ſubjection to his father, where- 
by he became his own maſter, and whatever 
effects he thenceforth ſhould obtain, were his 
ſole property, whereas before his father had 
a title to them. ? 


EMA'SCULATE (V.) to weaken or deſtroy 


the ſtrength of any male creature, whether 
it be by gelding. too free uſe, &c. 
EMASCULA*TION (S.) a gelding or caſ- 
trating. 
EMAU'X DE L*'ESCU (S.) in Heraldry, the 
metal and colour of an eſcutcheon. 
EVBA'TLE (V.) to encloſe or make up goods 
into packs or parcels called bales. 
EMBAL'M (V.) to preferve a dead body from 
corruption, by perfuming and anointing it 
with odoriferous ſpices, drugs, oils, &c. 
FMBARCADE'RE (S.) a term uſed in Ame- 


rica, ſignifying a place which ſerves as a port | 


EMB 

to ſome conſiderable place farther within land- 

EMBA RGO (S.) a prohibition given by prin. 
ces to merchant. ſhips, whereby they are for- 
bid to enter into; or go out of certain ports, 
at leaſt for a certain time, 

EMBA'RK (V.) to go aboard a ſhip in order 
to go a voyage; alſo to enter one's ſelf into 


any undertaking or deſign, to become a part. 
ner with others, 


EMBAR'RKING or EMBARKA'TION (s.) 


the going a ſhip-board to proſecute a voyage; 
the entering upon or commencing a party in 
a project, deſign, &c. 

EMBA'RRAS (V.) to perplex, trouble, or 
render any affair obſcure or difficult: | 

EMBA'RRASMENT (S.) a clog, hindrance, 

perplexity, incumbrance, &c. | 

EMBA'/SSADOR (S.) the publick miniſter of 
a king or republick ſent from one court to 
negotiate ſtate buſineſs at another. 

E'MBASSAGE or EMBASSY (S.) the com- 
miſſion, power, authority, errand. or bufi. 
neſs of an embaſſador, 

EMBA'TTLE (V.) to put in array, or in or- 
der for battle; ſpoken of an eſcutcheon, it 
is when the out- line of an ordinary reſem- 
bles the battlement of walls. 

EMBA“ TTLED (A.) in Herald+y, is when the 
edge of an ordinary looks like the battle- 
ments of a caſtle. 

EMBELLISH (V.) to adorn, beautify, orna« 
ment, or ſet off. | 
EMBE'LLISHVENT (S.) an ornament, ſet. 

ting off, or beautifying, 

EMBER. DAYS or WEEKS (S) Wedneſday, 


Friday and Saturday after Qadrageſima Sun- 


day, Whitſuntide, Holyrood- day in September, 
and St. Lucy*s-day in December ; it is on the 
Sundays after theſe days, that the canon law 
appoints the ſolemn ordination of pricſts and 
deacons, though the biſhops may, if they 
pleaſe, perform that office on any other Sun- 
aay or holiday... 125 
E'MBERS (S.) wood or coals half-burnt, 
ſometimes called cinders. | 
EMBE'/ZLE or EMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte; 
ſpoil, deſtroy, or ſteal privately. 
E'/MBLEM (S.) an hieroglypical device to re- 
preſent ſome hiſtory or moral inſtruction by. 
EMBLEMA/TICAL or EMBLEMA'TICEK 
(A.) after the form or manner of an em- 
blem or riddle, in a hidden manner of ex- 
preſſion. | 
EMBLEMENTS (S.) ſtrictly ſpeaking, fig- 
nify the profits of lands ſown, though it is 
ſometimes uſed for thoſe growing naturally, 
as graſs, &c. 
E'MBOLISM (S.) in Chronology, was an in- 


tercalation uſed by the Greeks to make the 


lunar year, which was but 4354 days, equal 

to the ſolar, which was 365 days. | 

E MBOLUS (S.) the piſton or ſucker of a 
pump or ſyringe, 

EMBOY/SS (V.) to beautify with embroidery, 

or work raiſed above'the cloth or _— 
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either in filk, ſilver, &c. in Hunting, it is 
chaſing a deer into a thicket. 
EMBO'SSING (S.) the art of making figures 
in relievo, whether it be by caſting in me 
tal, or by embroidering or carving upon 
cloth, wood, ſtone, &c. ſo that the device 
may be protuberant from the plane upon 
which it is performed. 
EMBO/WEL (v.) to cut up and take out the 
bowels or inwards of any creature whatever. 
EMBRACE (V.) to encircle or encloſe one 


perſon in the arms of another, and is com-. 


monly ſuppoſed to be an act that expreſſes 
the higheſt degree of love and affection, and 
ſometimes a ſure mark of treachery. 
EMBRA/SSURE (S.) in Architeure, is the 
widening for a gap, or opening for a door or 
window on the. infide of the wall, that the 
door or caſement may have the greater play, 
and that the light may come in the better; 
in Fortification, it is a hole or aperture thro” 
which a cannon is pointed, 
EMBROCA/TION (S.) a ſoaking or ſteeping 
in ſome liquid matter; in Pharmacy, it is a 
ſort of gentle fomentation, in which the 
warm liquour diſtils very flowly,drop by drop, 
upon the part of the body to be fomented ; 
or it is the applying of cloths dipt in oil, 
vinegar, &c. to aſſuage an affected part. 
EMBROT'DER (V.) to adorn filk or cloth 
with figures, or devices wrought with a nee- 
dle in gold, filver, &c. 
EMBROVDERER (S.) one who works devi- 
ces with a needle upon filk or cloth. 
EMBROVDERY (S.) the work of an em- 
broiderer. | 
EMBROVL (V.) to kindle the coals of diſſen- 
ſion, to ſet people at variance, to excite 
quarrels, confufion, and diſorder. 
EMBRYO (S.) the fœtus in the womb as ſoon 
as it receives the viſible form of a child; alſo 
any thing that is in projeftion, but not 
brought to perfection, is ſaid to be in h. 
EMBRYO'TOMY (S.) the diſſccting of a ſœ- 
tus or child brought forth before its due time. 
EMBRYU!LCUS (S.) an inſtrument uſed by 


men. midwives to extract the bones of an 


embryo or dead child out of the womb. 

EM END ALIS (S.) a term uſed in the accompts 
of the Inner- Temple, for what they have in 
ſtock or bank. OY” 


EMENDA/TION (S.) correcting an error, or 


adding ſomething to a piece of work to make 
- more perſect or compleat than it was be- 
ore, | 

EMENDATTOR (S.) a corrector or amender 
of any piece of work. 

EMERALD (S.) a precious tranſparent ſtone 
of a green colour ; in Heraldry, it is uſed 
inſtead of vert or green in the blazoning the 
coats of noblemen. 

EMERGE (V.) a body is ſaid to emroe, when 
being forcibly thruſt under or plunged into a 
fuid, itriſes again above the ſurface thereof; 
it is alſo applied to either of the luminaries 


EMI 


coming out of an eclipſe, and appearing vi- 
fibly again. 

EMERGENCY (S.) a ſudden, unexpeded 
turn of affairs, the condition that any thing 
is in to require ſomething extraordinary to 

be done. 


EMERGENT YEAR (S.) in Chrono cy, the 


is dated. 

EME RSION (S.) the riſing of a body above 
the ſurface of a fluid hcavier than itſelf, into 
which it had been forcibly plunged ; and this 
is always done with a velocity equal to the 
exce's of the weight of the fluid, ahove that 
of an equal bulk of the ſolid ;-in Afronomy, 
it is when the ſun or moon begins to re- 
appear after an eclipſe, 

E'MERY (S.) a metalline ſtone found in moſt 
or all mines, that yield metal, and particu - 
larly in gold, ſilver, and copper ones; it is 
diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, viz. Spaniſo, 
red, and common ; the» firſt is found in the 
gold mines, in the Spaniſh Wef- Indies, the 
ſecond in copper mines, and the laſt in iron 
mines, and is that which is generally uſed ; 
it is of a bro vniſn colour, inclining to a red, 
and is ſo very hard, that it is very difficult to 


mixed with oil, it cleans and pol.ſhes any 
iron- ware, marble, &c. curiouſly, 
EME'TICK (S.) any medicine that excites or 
cauſes vomiting. 
Emetics Powder, or Powder of Algaretb, 
a precipitate, or butter of antimony dulci- 
fied by frequent lotions, | 
Emetick Tartar, cream of tartar pulverized 
and-mixed with one fourth of crocus metal- 
lorum, = 5 
Emetick Vine, white wine, wherein is in- 
fuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glaſs of 
antimony. BILE 
E'MINENCE or EMINENCV (S.) a title of 
honour given to cardinals, as being more ho- 


ferred upon them by a decree of pope Ur- 
ban VIII. which bears date the roth of Ja- 
nuary, 1638; the grand maſter of Malta is 
addreſſed to by this title. Alſo any rifing 
ground or place conſiderably above the ſur- 
face of the common earth, as a watch- 
tower, battlement, &Cc. is ſo called. 

E'VINENT (A.) famous for ſome extraordi- 
rary qualifications of nature or art. 

E'MIR, (S.) among the Tur, a title given to 
the deſcendants or relations of Myhbomer 
they are in great eſte em, and it is they only, 
who have the privilege of wearing the green 
turban; it is ſometimes added to other 
words, and then ſignifies a principal officer. 

E'MISSARY (S.) one fent out as a ſpy to give 
intelligence of what paſſes in another coun- 
try, city, houſe, &c, 

E MISSION (S.) a ſending forth, and particu- 
larly ſpoken of odoriferous bodies, that ſhoot 


or ſend out their pleaſing or diſagreeable par · 
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epocia ſrom whence a computation ot time 


reduce it to a powder ; its uſe is, that being 


nourable than excellency ; this title was con- 
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Gcles that excite pleaſure or pain in the olfac- 
tory nerves of the patient. 

EMI'T (V.) to caft or ſend forth rays or 
ſteams, &c. as the ſun emits rays of light, 
and a roſe ſteams of an agreeable ſavour. 

FE'MMET (S.) an ant cr piſmire. 

EMO'LLIENT (A.) any thing that ſoftens or 
makes a thing or perſon pliant, ſoft, looſe, 
or eaſy, whether it be a medicine, argu- 
ment, or preſent, | 

EMO'LUMENT (S.) benefit, advantage, pro- 
fit, &c. 

EMO/TION (S.) a violent ſtruggle in the 
mind, a ſtirring or endeavourirg to go forth. 


EMPA/LEMENT or IM PA/LEMENT (S.) an 


exquiſite cruel torment uſed by the old Ro- 
mans, the modern Turks, and others, which 
conſiſts in forcing or driving a ſtick or pale 
up the fundament through the body of the 
party puniſhed. 

EMPA'NNEL (V.) to write down the names 
of ſuch perſons as are called upon the jury, 
in a roll or liſt, which is called the pannel. 

EMPA'RLANCE (S.) a motion, deſire, re- 
queft, or petition in a court of record, for 
a day of reſpite, or putting- the cauſe off to 
another time for trial. 3 

EMPA/SMA (S.) in Phyfich, is the ſprinkling 


or ſtrewing of a perſumed duſt or powder 


upon or over the body, to correct the ill 
ſeent thereof, and to prevent its too violently 
ſweating. ; 
EMPA'STING (s.) a term in Painting, ſigni- 
. fying the laying on of the colours very thick 
or ſtrongly, without breaking off the edges, 
and mixing them one into another, 
EMpEROR (S.) was the common name of 
the Roman generals, but more particularly 
the name of that general who, upon winning 
ſome extraordinary battle, was firſt ſaluted 
dy the ſoldiers by that name, which was af- 
terwards conferred upon him by the ſenate ; 
hut in preceſs of time it became the title of 


him who was an, abſolute monarch, and as | 


ſuch, is ſtill uſed by the Perſians and other 
eaſtern nations; in Europe, it is commonly 
meant of the chief or principal magiſtrate of 
Germany, and is commonly ſuppoſed to give 
him the precedence of all other ſovereigns, 
and that they have the right of conferring 
the regal dignity, and advancing dukedoms, 
&c. into kingdoms, as was done by Leopold 
by Prufſia, &c, but Anciently, both the 
kings of France and England were called 
emperors. 99 2 
EMPHA5IS (S.) an earneſt and firong pref. 
ſing what one defires to be done, by ſpeaking 
or pronouncing ſome particular words or 
ſentences with a peculiar tone of the voice, 
fo make it to be taken the more notice cf. 
EM PHA'TICAL or EMPHA'T:CK (A.) that 
is poke or wrote in an extraordinary man- 
ner; full of energy, power, or ſignificancy. 
EMPHYSE'MA (S.) a windy ſwelling, or 
_ bloatiaz of the whole outer habit of the 


| 


E'MPIRICK (S.) one who pretends to {kill in 


EM U 
body, like às if it was blown or puffed up 
with a pair of bellows, &c. 

EMPIRE (S.) any large extent of country 
under the juriſdiftion of one perſon : Hiſto. 
ry mentions four famous empites, viz. the 
Aſſyrian, Perfian, Grecian, and Roman, which 
laſt, ſome pretend, does ſtill exiſt in the 
empire of Germany, but with the fame rea. 
ſon that the other three may be ſaid to exiſt ; 
vulgarly ſpeaking, the word generally in 
Europe means Germany, which in the year 
doo was, on Chriſtmas-day, advanced to this 
dignity by pope Leo III. who then put the 
crown upon the head of Charlemagne, by the 
name of emperor. 
EMPPFRICAL (A.) like to, after the manner 
of, or belonging to a quack. 


Phyſick by mere practice, without a regular 
education and ſtudy fit for the purpoſe; a 
mountebank or quack. 

EMPLA'STER (S.) the common name to ary 
medicine that is made up of proper ingredi- 

ents, fit to be applied to wounds, ſores, ul 
cers, &g. and ſpread upon leather, paper, 
&c. and commonly of a clammy or flicky 
nature, by which means it may eafily faſten 
upon the ſkin, keep off the external air, 
and infuſe the virtues of the compoſition 
into the part aggrieved. | 

EMPLEA'D (V.) to argue or plead at the bat, 
as lawyers do, | 

EMPLOY” (V.) to ſet a perſon about doing 

ſomething; alſo to make uſe of a thing. 

EMPLOY! or EMPLOY'MENT (S.) the trade, 
buſineſs, or occupation that a perſcn orcina. 
rily ſpends his time in, either for pleaſure, 
or profit. | 

EMPORIUM (S.) a great city or market- 
town, and by way of eminence ſpoken dl 
the chief city of a kingdom, as London is 
called the great emporium of England. 

E'MPRESS or E'MPERESS (S.) the wiſe of 
an emperor, or a woman that governs at 
empire, 

EMPTY (A.) hollow, void, unfilled ; all 
vain-glorious, fooliſh, weak, filly, un{kiltul, 

E'MPTY (V.) to draw or take one thing out 
of another; to leave nothing in a veſſe, 
houſe, purſe, &c. | 

EMPY'REAL- (A.) belonging or appertaininy 
to the higheſt heaven, or imaginary refidenc 
of bleffed ſouls, | 

EMPY'REUM (S.) the higheſt heaven, « 
place where the bleſfed enjoy the beatifi 
viſion; which ſome of the fathers imaginel 
to be created, before the heaven or firm. 
ment, viſible to us, was created, and ti 
God reſides there locally. 

EMULATE (V.) to endeavour, or ftrive | 
excel, by an earneſt defire of hecoming © 
perior to the perſections of another, 

EMULA'TION (S.) a noble and praiſe- ua. 
thy ſtriving to do ſomething better Val 
others, | 

ZM“. 


— 


EN C 
vrhich trouble the noſe; auriculares, which 
affect the ears; dentales, which are found in 
the teeth. | 

ENCEPPE (A.) in Hera/dry, girt round the 
middle with a chain. 

ENCHANT (v.) to bewitch, or ſo blind the 
eyes of a perton's reaſon, that he does things 
not only contradictory to reaſon, but alſo 
hurtful to the doer, 


ENC 

EMULATOR (s.) one that endeavours to 

» ſurpaſs or excel another; alſo one that envies 

. another's excellence. 

EMU'LGE (V.) to prefs or get out by ſtroking 
moderately, as women do that milk kine, 
goats, &c, | 

E'MULOUS (A.) defirous, or endeavouring 
to ſurpaſs, excel, or go beyond; alſo envi- 
ous, Or ill-natured. 
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milliary glands of the ſkin are emunctories. within a circle, ; * . + 

ENA'BLE (V.) to render a perſon capable of | ENCLA'VE (V.) in Heraldry, to join, or let ; 

1 doing a thing, either by aſſiſtance, or in- one part into another, particularly in a ſquare 4; 

, ſtruction. > form. Th 

N ENA/CT (V.) to make a publick law, order, | ENCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or in; to ſur- bo 
or decree, round on all fides, > 

„ ENA'LLAGE- (S.) a Grammatical figure, that {| ENCLO'SURE (S.) any place hedged in, or 8 
upon ſome occaſions changes one mood or about which a ditch, wall, or bank is dug, 

8 caſe for another. built, or thrown up. 

ENALU/RON (S.) in Heraldry, is a bordure | ENCO'MIAST (S.) a compoſer, writer er 

n charged with any bearing, as martlets, &c. ronouncer of encomiums. 2 


E'MULOUSNESS (S.) the a& or defire of 
exceeding, ſurpaſſing, going beyond, or ex- 
celling. 

EMU'LSION (S.) a phyſical drink, made of 
the pulp or kernels of oleaginous ſeeds infu- 
ſed in a proper diſtilled liquor; or light de- 
coctions, which being ſtrained, are ſweetned 
with ſugar, &c. | 

EMU/NCTORY (S.) a cleanſer, or ſeparater 


of the humours and excrements of the body, | 


which would otherwiſe prove prejudicial ; it 
ſometimes meant alfo a cavity adjoining to the 
part that ſeparates, wherein the excrementi- 
tious huniour is collected and preſerved for 
evacuation. The kidnies, urinary hladder, and 


ENA MEL (V.) to paint, colour, or japan 
things with glaſs, and other metalline mate- 
rials for divers purpoſes, as the imitation of 
precious ſtones, &c. 

ENA'MEL (S.) a compoſition for inlaying 
gold, filver, copper, &c. made of various 
ſorts of metalline ſubſtances. 

ENA'MOUR V.) to make a perſon in love 
with ſomething. g 

ENA/MOURED (A.) conquered, charmed, 
very much in love with a perſon or thing. 

ENARRA'TION (S.) a relating a ſtory, or 


ſome conſiderable time before. 

ENCA Mp (V.) to caſt up, form, or put an 
army into a regular and orderly camp, or 
field of battle, either to engage another ar- 
my, or to beſiege a town, &c. 

ENCA/NTHIS (S.) a ſwelling of the carun- 
cula lachrymalis, in the great canthus, or 
corner of the eye. : 

ENCE'NIA (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the Jeros 
on the 25th of the ninth month, in com- 
memoration of the cleanſing or purifying the 
temple by the Mauccabees, which had been 
polluted by Antiocbus Epiphanes, 

ENCE'PHALI (S.) in Medicine, worms gene 
rated in the head; of which there are four 
kinds, wiz. encephali, properly ſo called, or 
thole found in the brain ; narinarii, or thoſe 


reciting what paſſed, either immediately, or. 


ENCHANTMENT (S.) magick, ſorcery, 


witchcraft, ary kind of acting upon ancther, 
and captivating the ſenſes. | | 
ENCHA'SE (V.) to ſet precious ſtones, pic- 
tures, &c, in gold, filver, &c. | | 
ENCHA'SING, INCHA'/SING, 
SING (S.) the fine, 


or CHA. 
gautiſul, ornamenting 


toys, &c. ſuch as ſnuff. boxes, watch- caſes, 


&C, with all ſorts of flowers, birds, figures, 
knots, compartments, &c. in relievo. 
ENCHIRIT'DION (S.) a ſmall, portable book, 
in which are a collection of valuable notes, 
or a book to make memorandums in, as op- 
portunity offers, | 
ENCFRCLE (V.) to encloſe, ſurround, or put 


ENCOMIUM (S.) a ſpeech, oration, or co- 
py of verſes in the praiſe of ſome perſon or 
thing. 5 


ENCO/MPASS (V.) to ſurround or contain 


within a certain ſpace. | 

ENCOU'NTER (V.) to meet, fight, ſtrug- 
gle, or contend with another. 

ENCOU'NTER (S.) a battle, ſkirmiſh, diſ- 
pute, or ſtruggle. 

ENCOU RAGE (V.) to excite, tir up, ani- 
mate, reward, or defend. 

ENCOU'RAGEMENT (S.) a reward, pro- 
tection, or incitement. . | 

ENCREA'SE (V.) ta grow more in number, 
or larger in ſize. 


ENCROA/CH (V.) to invade the property of 


another unjuſtly, 

ENCROA'CHMENT (S.) the actual and un- 
lawful raiſing a man's rent, or illegally come 
ing upon his premiſes, and ſtealing a part 
ttereof, by digging a ditch, throwing up a 
bank, removing a land- mark, &s. 

ENCUMBER (V.) to trouble, perplex, or 
hinder. 5 

ENCU'MBRANCE (S.) any thing that i 


troubleſome, a clogg, weight, hindrance, or 


embarraſſment, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA (S.) a collection, circle, 


or chain of all the arts and ſciences ; the 
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 ENDVCTMEN'P (S.) fee Indictment. 


 ENDO'WMENT (S.) the giving a dowry to a 


Wan 15 


ENE. + 
fame with Cychpædia, the name, or title, of | 
Crambers's umverial dictionary. 

END (S) the extremity, conc'uſion, or ſiniſh- 
ing of à thing; allo the aim, mark, or de- 
ſign intended. ö 

LNO V.) to accompliſh, finich, or perform 
hat was deſired or intended. : 


 ENDA'MAGE \V.) to huct, prejudice, maim, | 


/ 1port, or damage. 

ENDEA'R (V.) to make one's ſelf beloved 
by, or valuable to another. 

ENDEA/RYENT (S.) ſomething that renders 
a.perfon or tung valuable to, or beloved by 
another. | ; 

FNDEAVGUR (V.) to ſtrive, or try to do, 
or accompliſh a thing. 

ENDEAVOUR (S.) the act of attempting, 
ſtriving, or trying to do a thing. 

ENDE'CAGON {S.) a Geometrical figure, con- 
nfting of eleven fides and angles. 


ENDUTE (v.) to compoſe, or dictate the 
mati er or ſubſtance of a letter. | 
E'NDIVE (S.) a pleaſant ſallad herb, 
E'NDLESS (A.) that has no bounds, limits, 


or terminations ; that continues, or abides | 


for ever. 

ENDO'RSE (V.) to write upon the back of 
bills of exchange, deeds, inſtruments, &c. 
ſomething proper to the purport thereof; as 
the receipt of money, an aſſignment to an- 
other, &c. | 

ENDO RSE (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary 

containing the eighth part of a pale. 

ENDO'RSED (A.) wrote upon the back-fide, 
or that on which the conditions, articles, &c. 
are wrote; in Hera/dry, it is the bearing 
creatures back to back. 

ENDO W (V.) to give a dower to a perſon ; 
alſo to ſet apart any lands, rents, &c. for the 
maintenance or ſupport of any thing; as a 
ſchool, alms-houſe, church, &c. 


woman; allo the beſtowing or aſſigning 
any rents or other profits for the maintenance 
and ſupport of any college, ſchool, vicarage, 
&. allo the faculties of the mind, or capa- 
eity to do, or learn any thing. | 
ENDU'E (V.) to qualify, ſupply, or furniſh, 
with properties or capacities of performing 
particular or general acts. | 
END'/URE (V.) to ſuffer, undergo, ſuſtain, 
bear, or go through, 
ENA MON (S.) a ſtyptick, or medicine 
which ſtanches or prevents the blood's run- 
ning out at an orifice, by cloſing the paſſa- 
ges. or rendering the blood leſs fluid, or re- 
tarding its motion. 
E NEM A (S.) in Pharmacy, a clyſter. | 
F'NEMY (S.) one that is againſt the benefit 
or advantage of another; an adverſary or 
opponent, one that does or ſtrives to hurt 
another, 


ENFYP.CE"TICAL (A.) an epithet applied to 


ENG 
are full and ſtrong, and the images lively 
and natural; in Pbiloſophy, thoſe particks 
which by their great degree of activity pro- 
duce operations manifeſtly different, accord- 
ing to their various circumſtances or motions 
are Called energetical particles, : 
ENERGY (S.) force, virtue, efficacy ; in 
Rhecorick, it means ſtrong reaſoning, and 
earneſt preſſing for a thing. 
ENERGUME/NUS (S.) a term in Divirih, 
for one poſſeſſed with the devil. 
ENE'RVATE (V.) to weaken or deprive 6: 
ftrength, by rendering the nerves and finew; 
of the body too weak to perform their pro- 
per offices, either by voluptuous and riotou; 
living, or otherwiſe. OE 
ENERVA'TION (S.) a weakening, ſpoiling, 
or taking away the ſtrength of the nerves 
and finews, ſo as to render them unfit for 
their proper office, . 
ENFEE'BLE (V.) to render weak, helpleſs, 
or inſufficient, | | 
E/NFIELD (S.) in Middleſex ; the ground 
hereabouts was formerly very feriny ; but of 
late years it has been ſo drained, that it is 
now good meadow ground ; the market is 
weekly on Saturday; this town was famous 
for a large number of tanners living in it; 
diſtant from London 10 computed, and 12 
meaſured miles. | 
ENFILA'DE (S.) a ſeries er continuation of 
things diſpoſed in the ſame line, or all ina 
row ; it is alſo applied in military Affairs, to 
trenches, or other. lines ſo diſpoſed, that they 
may be ſcowered or ſwept away by the can. 
non in a ſtreight line. 

EN FORCE (V.) to ſtrengthen, ſupport, ard 
invigorate; alſo to compel or conſtrain. 
ENFRA/NCHISE (V.) to incorporate a man 

into or make him free of any ſociety 0r 
body politick. 
ENFRA*'NCHISEMENT (S.) the making or 
incorporating a man a member of ſome body 
politick : This-is a more general word in our 
law, than manpmiſſion, as being more pro- 
perly applied to a villain, or mean perſon; 
and therefore every manumiſſion is an e- 
Francbiſement, but every enfranchiſcment is not 
a manumiſſion. 8 


ſon; to promiſe the doing of ſomething ; 200 

to ſet to work, or employ a perſon ; ao: 

fight ; alſo to become ſecurity for another. 

 ENGA'GEMENT (S.) ſometimes means 2 
battle, and ſomelimes an obligation to per- 
form ſomethirg. 

ENGE'NDER (V.) to beget, or breed, com- 
monly fpoken of thoſe animals that are not 
of the human ſpecies. 

ENGINE (S.) a n. echanical inſtrument uſce 
to effect any thing, compoſed of heck, 
ſcrews, &c. but particularly thoſe inſtruments 

kept in every pat iſn, for the throwing bete 
quantities of water upon houſes, &c, that 
| EG ale 


a d c urſe or ſpeech, wherein the expreiſions 


go 


| 


ENGA'GE (V.) to beſpeak or influence a per- 


a 7 wy 2 2 
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EN G 
yield a great abundance of excellent fiſh ; 
the. liquor is generally beer or ale, b th ſtrong 
and ſmall, of which they have the beſt in 
Europe, great quantities whereof are exported 
{or its excellency.; for cloaths, the beit of all 
woollen manutaRures, vaſt quantities whete- 
of are exported all over the world; the tim 
ber, eſpecially for ſhipping, much the beſt in 


N 

are on fire, in order to extinguiſh it; alfo 

an artifice, device, or contrivance. ö 
ENGINEER (S.) one well {killed in making 

or uſing engines; and particularly in Far, 

a perſon whoſe buſineſs it is to attack or de- 

fend towns, caſtles or fortreſſes, and make 

fire-works, for execution or pleaſure. 
ENGLAND (S.) the beſt and largeſt part of 


tion; it is in his power to convene, acjourn, \ 

the air for the moſt part groſs, and impreg- prorogus, and diſſolve parliaments ; he can 4 

oM- nited with the ſaltneſs of the fea, from increate the number of the houſe of peers by b 

; No hence ariſes the greateſt inconveniencies croxing more arc ns, or ſummoning by wr 

4 the place is ſubject to. The weather is whom he pleaſes ; ſo may he alſo increa'e the 
a0 changeable and irregular; but for the moſt { commons, by heſtowing privileges, to ſend 
ech, part cloudy and rainy, cfpccially in the fall, burgcftes. upon thoſe to vns that do rot pow: 
nents and winter. For ſoud, no country is more I: is tne King appcints the metal, we ghe, 
11 þ'enticul, either of corn or paſture, ſor man purity, and value of tlie con; and by his 
4 ©7 beat, nor of great and ſcnall cattle, hoth prachimatſon may make any foreign coin be 


the iſland called Great Britain, which being 
divided into three principal parts, viz. Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, is the moſt ſouth- 
ein, and is a very populous, rich, flouriſhing 
kingdom of itſelf, parted from Scotland by 
the rivers 7Tveed and Solway, and from part 
of Wales by the river Dee. With relation to 
foreign countries, it is bounded eaſtward by. 
the German ocean, which ſeparates it from 
the Low Countries; ſouthward by the chan- 
nel, which divides it from France; and weſt- 
ward by the Iriſb ſea, or St. George's chan- 
nel, which parts it from Ireland ; being in 
length, from north to ſouth, 2, from Ber- 
wick upon Tweed to Portſmouth in Hampſhire, 
320 miles; and in breadth, ſrom Dover to 
the Land's End, from eaſt to weſt, 230 
miles; and as to the globe, lies hetween 50 
and 87 degrees of north latitude; the longeſt 
day in the moſt northern parts is upwards of 
17 hours. It took its name from an ancient 
people called Anglis, inhabitants of Jutland 
in Dermark, who joining with their neigh- 
'botrs the Saxons, conquered Britain: This 
name was given it by a ſpecial proclamation. 
of Egbert, the firſt fole monarch of England 
ſince the heptarchy. In the reign of 4!fred, 
about 800 years ago, it was firſt divided into 
ſhires or counties, which are now 4o in 
number, viz, 13 maritime, and 22 inland, 
molt of which take their name from their 
reſpective chief towns. For the publick ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice, by itinerant judges, 
England is divided into fx circuits, each con- 
taining a certain number of counties, where- - 
in the judges, appointed by the king, take a 
progreis twice a year. For the church go- 
vernment, Ergliand is divided into 23 dioce- 
ſes or biſnopricks, each into a certain num- 
ber of pariſhes. The country is gencrally 
flat and open, not overgrown with wild and 
unwholſome foreſts, nor over-topped with 
dreadful high mountains; no country is freer 
from hurtful and ravenous beaſts, venomous 
ſerpents, and noifome flies and vermin ; 
watered with the Thamrs, Medway, Severn, 
Ouſe, Trent, Humber, Tees, Tine and Taveed ; 


or meat and labour; and the fea and rivers 


the world; its vegetable a: d minei al produc- 
tions are not only ſufficient for its own ule, 
but it exports more lead than all Europe, be- 
ſides. Its inhabitants are originally com- 
pounded of Sax:ns, Danes, Normars, Britons 
and Romans; and as the country is tempe- 
rate and moiſt, ſo they have naturally a clear 
complcxion ; their Rature comely, their coun- 


tenance grace. ul ; but for tallneſs and ſtrength 


the weitern people commonly exceed; the 
women generally handſomer than in other 
places; their temper or diſpoſition neither tao 
fie y and volatile, ror too cold and plites- 
matick, by which reafon they are capable of 
all forts of learning, fit fer counſel, and ready 
for exccution, as their warlike exploits with 
all the neighbouring natizns, their Une, no- 
merous and celebrated fonolars, and theu rare 
and excellent mechanick performarces ana 


loventions abundanily fhew, The cttablith: d 


religion is much the ſame with the ferzivn 
Proteſtant churches, as to dectrine, hut dit- 


ferent as to church diſcipline ; althoꝰ there are 


a multitude of different perſuaſi ns, which, 
by the in“ ulgence of the tate, ate tolerated. 
The government is by king, lords and com- 
mons; aud as the commons canm paſs any 
law withaut the lords concurrence? fo neither 
of them, nor both of them, can do it with - 
out the royal aſſent. The executive power is 
Iodged ſolely in the king, whoſe power, tho” 
not abſolute, is vet very great; for of him 
ſelf he can make treaties and Jeazues, peace 
and War, with foreign ſtates, and preſs men, 
if cocafion he: He has the choice and nemi- 

ation of ail officers and commaaders; the 


principal direction and command of his for- 


ces, and the diſpoſal of ali magazines, am- 
munition, caſtles, ports, forte, havens, and 
ſh:ps of war ; the militia is wholly at his 
command; ana tho' he cannot legally raiſe 
money upon his ſubjects without a parliæ- 


ment, yet he has the ſole diſpoſal of the 
 publick money: All counſellors and officers 
of the Nats, judges, hiſhops and other hieh 


d:3nities in the church, are in his nomina- 


ain! money of Cel. Tic is both the 
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- ticks as laicks: 
anointed with oil, 


other prieſtiy veſiments put upon him: He l 


.at all times ſerved upon the knee. 


fountain of juſtice any mercy, and can par- 
don malefaQors, except in the caſe of ap- 


petals: He is alſo the fountain of honour, 


all titles, both great and ſmall, flowing from 
him; and is ſupreme as well over eccleſiaſ- 


and has the dalmatica and 


calls- provincial and national ſynods:: All 


eſtates fall to him that want either heirs, or | 
are forfeited, 


dying without iſſue, &c. All perſons, at | 


and ſo do the lands of aliens 


their firſt addreſs, kneel to him, and heis 
Eis re- 
venue is very large, ſuppoſed near three mil- 
lions per annum; his eldeſt ſon bears the title 


of prince of Wales, ever ſince king Edward 


I's eldeſt ſon, and he is ſo only hy creation; 
whereas by birth he is earl of Chefler and 
Flint, and duke of Cornwall ; and in reſpect 
of Scotland, he is duke of Rolbſay, and ſe- 
neſchal of chat kingdom, The younger ſons 
depend altogether upon the king*s favour, 
both for titles of honour and revenues, only 
they are by birthright counſellors of ſtate. 
All ſubjects ouglit to he uncovered in the 
preſence of the king's children, and to knee 
when they are admitted to kiſs their hands. 
At table their royal highneſſes are always 
ſerved upon the knee, except in the king's 
preſence. Next to the royal family, is the 
lord high ſteward, admiral, conſtable, chan- 
cellor, and treaſurer, preſident of the privy 
council, privy ſeal, great chamberlain, and 
earl quay which two laſt only are heredi- 
tary ; High ſteward and high conſtable being 


_ oihices of too great a truſt to be continued, 


are only ſet up at the king's coronation, ex- 
cept upon the trial of a peer, or peers, for 
any capital crime; when the king makes a 
high ſteward for "that time, who bears a 
white ſtaff in his hand, which he openly 


breaks when the huſineſs is over. and fo 
ends his office. 


The offices of high admi- 
ral, chancellor, treaſurer and privy ſeal are 
ſometimes managed by ſeveral lords com- 
miſſioners. The nobility of Ergland: is di- 
vided into five degrees, wiz. dukes, mar- 
quiſſes, earls, viſ:ounts and barons, who are 


all peers, bear the title of lords, and have 


always enjoyed great privileges. All dukes, 


marquiſſes and earls have their reſpective ti- 


tles from the ſhire, or part of a ſhire, town, 
city, caſtle, park or village, except the earl 


marſhal, which is an officiary title, and the 


earl Rivers, ſo called, by the name of his 
family. Barons are ſo denominated for the 
moſt part, either from their chief ſeat, or a 
caſtle belonging to the family. The lords 
chancellor, treaſurer, preſident of the coun- 
cil, and privy ſeal, precede all dukes that are 
not princes of the blood, By the courteſy of 
England, the ſons of dukes and marquiſſes 
are > called jords, and their d:ughters ladies; 
but the ſors of f viſcounts and barons are not 


At his coronation he is ] 


ENG 


called lords, nor their daughters ladies. Next 


to the nobility, there is a middle rank be- 


tween them and the common people, called 
the gentry, which are very numerous, but 
the law makes no ſuch diſtinction; the gen- 
try conſiſts of knights, eſquires, and gentle- 
men. All others, that get their living in a 
mechanick way, as yeomen, merchants, ar- 
tificers, tradeſmen, mariners, &c. make up 
the common people; ; among the Clergy, the 
biſhop of Durham is a count palatine, and 
earl of Sadberg ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
is the fu ſt peer of the realm, and counted 
next to the royal family; and both he and 
the archbiſhop of York have the title, like a 
duke, of his grace ; the dignified clergy are 
either deans, archdeacons, or prebendaries. 
In every cathedral or collegiate church there 
is a dean; the inferior clergy are the pariſh- 
prieſts and deacons ; the firſt, vulgarly called 
parſons, are either rectors or vicars, in all 
9655; the vicars properly officiate in thoſe 
livings called impropriations, of which there 
are 3845; thoſe who officiate for rectors, &c. 
that do not reſide in their livings, are called 
curates. A woman, by the law of England, 
after ſhe is married, can call nothing her 
own; nor can the wife make any contract 
without her huſbandl's conſent; nor ſet, ſell 
give away, or alienate any thing; it is petty 
treaſon for a wife to kill her huſband, tor 
which her ſentence is to be burnt alive: All 
women, of what extraction ſoever, if they 
marry noblemen, are counted noble; but if 
a nohle- woman marries a commoner, ſhe 


adds no honour to him, tho' he become maſ- 


ter of all her fortune. If a woman marry 
that is with child, the child is deemed the 
huſband's, and is his heir at law; and it 
a married woman have a child in her huſ- 
band's abſence, tho' he has been ,from her 
ſeveral years, it is deemed the huſband's, A 
wife guilty of adultery by the ſtrongeſt pre- 
ſumptions cannot be divorced by any poſitive 
law, otherwiſe than a menſa & thoro, or 
living aſunder, without a liberty of re- mar- 
rying whilſt either party is alive. The wife 
having no jointure ſettled before marriage, 
may challenge, aſter her huſband's death, 
the third part of his yearly rents of Jands, 
during her life, and within the city of Len- 
don, a third part of all his moveables for ever. 
Ifa man's wife wrongs another by her tongue 
or treſpaſs, the huſband muſt anſwer for her 
fault, and make ſatisfaction, as a father does 
for a wrong done by his child ; and when a 
man and his wife commit felony together, 
the law ſuppoſes ſhe was forced thereto, and 
ſhe is therefore generally diſcharged. By the 
courteſy of England, a knight's wife is called 
a lady, which bonour ſhe retains with the 
ſurname of her huſband to her death, tho" 
ſhe, ſhould afterwards marry an infer jor per- 
ſon; ; the ſame it is with noble- women, who 
afterwards marry commoners z and 410 
who 


their nobility by law, and not by courteſy, 


the daughters. As to ſervants, they gene- 


the ſupreme court of judicature in the land, 


of commons conſiſts of 53 knights, citi- 


| E N G | 
who are noble by birth or creation, retain 


thoꝰ they afterwards marry to huſhands of a 
lower degree than themſelves. As to chil- 
dren, where there is an eſtate of inheri- 
tance, the eldeft ſon commonly inherits the 
real, and the younger children the perſonal 
eſtate ; but if there be no ſon, the lands as 
well as the goods are equally divided among. 


rally live much better than in moſt other 
countries, having larger wages, more eaſ-, 
and les ſubjection, than elſewhere ; the ap- 
prentices, or thoſe who are bound to ma- 
nufacturers, &c. for ſeven years, to learn 
the whole myſtery of the profeſſion, have 
commonly the worſt of it, The law allows 
a maſter or a miſtreſs to correct an unruly 
or ſtubborn ſervant, and if the ſervant re- 
fiſts, he thereby incurs a ſevere penalty ; 
but if he kills his maſter or miſtreſs, it is 
petty treaſon by law, As to the courts of 
judicature, the parliament, or great coun- 
cil of the nation, deſerves the precedency, 
which conſiſts of the three eſtates of the 
realm, and is divided into two houſes, the 
one called the upper houſe, or houſe of 
peers, and the other the lower houſe, or 
houſe of commons; the houſe of lords is 


from whenee there lies no appeal; the houſe 


zens, and burgeſſes of England and Wales, 
choſe by the people by virtue of the king's 
writ ; it conſiſts generally of the flower of 
the gentry, ſome of them noblemens ſons, 


privy-counſellors, courtiers, men learned in 


the law, officers and commanders, mer- 
chants, &c. moſt of them poſſeſſed of large 
forfunes, with the advantage of a liberal and 
genteel education : By theſe two houſes, with 
the king's aſſent, old laws are repealed, and 
new ones made, grievances redreſſed, and 
ſubſidies granted to the king, as they in their 
wiſdom think fit, In each houſe a ſpeaker 
is choſen in the nature of a preſident, before 
whom the mace is carried, when he goes in 
and out, and laid down before him while he 
fits in the houſe : In the houſe of lords, the 
lord chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, 
is commonly ſpeaker, For the quicker diſ- 
patch of buſineſs, each houſe chuſe their 
committees, by whom the matter is exa- 
mined into, digeſted, and the reſult thereof 
reported by their chairman to the houſe, to 
which the houſe agrees, either in whole, or 


in part; if not, it is commonly re- commit- 
ted: When a bill is paſſed in either of the 
houſes, it is ſent to the other for their con- 

currence ; and when both hcuſes are agreed, 
lies in the king's breaſt to make it a law, 
by his royal aſſert, When the parliament is 
atjourned, all things debated in both houſes 
remain 7» flatu quo, and at the next meeting 


E N G 

-prorogued, all bills paſſed in either houſe, 

without the royal aſſent, muſt at the next 

aſſembly begin anew, before they can be 
brought to perfection; when diſſolved, there 
is no parliament till the king iſſues out new 
writs, The ſecond court is the king's privy 
council, conſiſting of noblemen and others 
of ſevera] capacities ; the choice and number 
are at the king's pleaſure, and of courſe the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of 

London for church affairs, and the two prin- 

Cipal ſecretaries of ſtate for Nate affairs. The 

courts of juſtice are ſour ; the Chancery, the 

King's-Bench, the Common- Pleas, and tha 

Exchequer, which are held at Z:/minſter at 

four feveral times of the year, called terms; 

viz, Eaſter- term, which always begins the 
17th day after E2fter, and laſts 27 days; 

1 rinity-term ber.ns the <th day after Trini- 
ty-Sunday, and laſts 20 days; Michaelmas- 
term begins Ofober 23, and laſts 37 days; 
and Hilary-term begins January 23, and 
laſteth 21 days. The Chancery is alſo called 
the court of equity, becauſe it moderateth. 
the ſeverity of the letter of the {iatute law. 
For a more particular account, ſee The New 
State of England, 

E'NGLISH (A.) ſomething growing, or born 

in, or belonging to England, 

ENGRA'FF or CRAFEF (V.) to perform the. 
operation of engraffing. 

ENGRA/FFING (S.) in Cardering, the in- 

ſerting or fixing a cyon or ſlip cut off from 

one tree, on the flock of another, in order 
to correct or improve its fruit. 

Ergrafing for the Small- ex; fee Hacu- 
lation, 

ENGRATL (V.) to make the edges of a thing 

ragged, or with circular indentions, like the 

teeth of a large ſaw, 

ENGRATVLED (A.) in Heraldry, is when the 
edges of a thing appear ragged, being ful! 
of T.rcular breaches or notches, the convex 
ſide whereof is uppermoſt. 

ENGRA'VE (V.) to cut any figure upon the 
ſurface of ſilver, copper, &c. 

ENGRA“VING (V.) the art of repreſenting 
any thing upon the (ſurface of metal, by 
cutting ſtrokes therecn to expreſs the thape 
and ſhadow thereof. 


ſair aſter the rough copy is approved; allo 
to buy up, or get the whole of a commo- 
dity into one or few peoples hands, in order 
to advance rhe price. | 
ENGUICHE (A.) in Heraldry, is when. a 
chief has two lines drawn from the middle 
of the upper edges to the ſides, the depth os 
half the chief. ; 
| ENGYSCOPE (S.) an inſtrument ſo made 
and contrived, that chofe creatures or beings 
that, by reaſon of their exc-eding ſmallneſs, 
are imperetptible to the natural eye, may, 
by the help thereof, he plainly and eaſily 


; 


nay be baovght ( an iſſue; but when it b> 


ſcen and knen; the ſame with mirror, 
R 4 ENHA NCR 


ENGRO'SS (V.) to tranſcribe any writing | 
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ENHA'NCE (V.) to raiſe or increafe the price 
or value of a thing. 

ENHA'NCEMENT (S.) the raiſing or increa- 
ſing the price or value of a thing. 

ENIGMA (S.) a dark, obſcure, or d fficult 
queſtion, ſpeech, or propoſition, commonly 
called a riddle. 

ENIGMA'TICK or ENISMA!/TICAL (A.) 
dark, obicure, hard, difficult, diſguiſed 3 wg 
or pertaining to a riddle. 

ENVGMATIST (S.) a framer, maker, or in- 
ventor of riddies, 

EN JON (V.) to command, order, or charge 

to do ſomething. 

ENJOY! (V.) to poſſeſs, make uſe of, or re- 
ceive the benefit and advantage of a thing. 
ENJOY'/MENT (S.) poſſeſſion, pleaſure, ſa- 

tisfaction. l 

ENLA RGE (V.) to inerc->, extend, make 
bigger; alſo to ſet a priſon at liberty that 
was a priſoner, 

ENLARGEMENT (S.) the making a thing 
bigger or more extenſive ; alſo the ſetting 
priſoners at liberty. 

ENLIGHTEN (V.) to give or increaſe light ; 
to make a thing clear, to take away objec- 
tions, or remove difficulties ; to inform or 
convince a perſon cf ſomething he was be- 
fore dubious or ignorant of. 

ENLIVEN (V.) to make briſk, to ſtir up, to 
quicken, invigorate, or put in Rs | 

ENMANCHE/ (A.) ſee Enguiche. 

E'NMITY (S.) hatred, malice, evil will, 
grudge, variance, 

ENNEADECAE'TERIS (S.) in Chronology, a 
cycle or period oi 11 nelteen ſolar years. 

ENNECAGON (S, un Geometry, a figure that 
hath nine ſides, and as many angles. 

ENNEA“TI CAL (A.) a word ſigniſying the 
ninth in order. 

ENNO'BLE (V.) to raiſe to a degree of ho- 
nour that a perſon had not before, to make 
famous or renowned. - 

FE NODA'TION (S.) the anſwering riddles, the 
untying, unravelling, or taking away knots 
or obſtructions, whether real or figurative. 
ENO'RMITY (S.) the heinouſneſs, notori- 
ouſneſs, or the greatneſs of a crime or miſ- 

demeanor, 

ENO'RMOUS (A.) irregular, out of rule, or- 
der, or ſquare; alſo heinous or very bad. 
ENOUGH (Part.) as much as is ſufficient to 

do a thing. 


. ENQUERE (V.) to ſearch, aſk, or look after | 


or examine into a thing, 

ENRA'GE (V.) to make angry, to vex, teaze 

or make mad, 

ENRI CH (V.) to make a perſon rich by add- 
ing great wealth to his former eſtate ; alſo 
to beautify or adorn by carving, painting, or 
other ornaments, 

ENRICHMENT (S.) the having great wealth, 
beauty, or ornament added to what a perſon 
or thing had before. 

ENROL (V.) to enter or write down upon a 
ER or roll. 


E N T 


ENROLMENT (S.) the being writ or entered 
down in a book, roll, or liſt; a particular 
peculiar to apprentices, who may eaſily ſet 
aſide their indentures, and leave their maſ- 
ters, if they are not enrolled within the firſt 
year of their ſervitude; but not without very 
great difficulty, if they are. 

ENS or BEING (S.) in Metaphyficks, any 
thing that the mind apprehends, and of 

which it can affirm, deny, prove, or diſ- 
prove; in a more reſtrained Sexſe, it ſignifies 
ſomething to which there are real attributes 
belonging, or that which has a reality, not 
only out of the intellect, but in itſelf. 

Ens Rationis, ſomething which exiſts only 
in imagination. 

ENSA/MPLE. (S.) a copy, pattern, or exam- 
ple to work or do after. 

ENSHRTNE (V.) to put and preſerve in a 
coffer, &c. as a holy reli or ſacred thing, 

much practiſed in Romiſh countries by pre- 
tended ſaints and ſacred relicts. 

E'/NSIGN (S.) in a company of foot ſoldiers, 
that officer that bears or carries the colours; 

in Heraldry, it is an eſcutcheon, in which 
the trophies of honour of a particular family 
are painted, 

ENSTA'L or INSTA'L (V.) to create, make, 

| 'or admit a perſon a member or knight of 

the order of the garter. 


* 


| ENSTA'LMENT (S.) the act or ceremony 


of making or creating knights of the gar- 
ter. 

ENSUE! (V.) to follow-as a conſequence from 
what is already done, or gone beſore. 

ENTA'BLATURE (S.) alio called Trabeat ion, 
in Architecture, that part of an order which 
is over the capital of a column, containing 
the architrave, freeze and cornice; alſo the 
laſt row of ſtones on the top of the wall of 
a building, whereon the timbers and cover- 

ing reſt. 

ENTAIL (V.) to leave an eſtate to a perſon, 
and his or her heirs. 

ENTAIL (S.) in Law, ſignifies fee- tail, or 

an inheritance limited to certain conditions, 
which the poſſeſſor cannot alter. 

ENTANGLE (V.) to render an affair difficult 
by perplexing and mixing it with many dif- 
ficulties. 


| ENTE'NDMENT (s.) the true and real 


meaning of a word in the place where it is 
uſed, which according to different relations 
and circumſtances may have ſometimes a 
quite different ſignification. 

E'NTER (V.) to come or go into a place; 
alſo to note or write down in a book or liſt ; 
alſo to ſigniſy to the officers of the cuſtoms, 
exciſe, &c. the quantity of goods to be im- 
ported, exported, or ſet to ſale at home; in 
Sea Affairs, it is to board a ſhip by violence, 
in order to make a prize of her, 

E'NTERCOURSE (S.) a dealing together, a 
communicating or converſing by word of. 

 wiiting, 


ENTE- 


ENT 
ENTEROCELE (S.) the falling down of the 
inteſtines, commonly called a rupture, oc- 
caſioned ſometimes by the extenſion of the 
lower parts of the peritoneum, which con- 
tain the inteſtines, and ſometimes by violent 
ſtrains by lifting great weights, coughs, or 
crying, which ſubje& children much to this 
misfortune, 5 ö 
ENTERO LOG (S.) a diſcourſe, diſſertation 
or treatiſe of the inwards, bowels or entrails 
of any creature. 
ENTERO'/'MPHALUS (S.) that fort of rupture 
vvhere the entrails burſt out at the navel. 


ENTERPLE'DE (V.) in Law, to diſcuſs or 


try a point incidently falling out, before the 
principal cauſe can be determined. 
ENTERPRIZ E (S.) an undertaking of an 
affair, buſineſs, or concern; an attempt or 
_ . deſign, ü 
- ENTERPRIZE. (V.) to ſet or go about any 
affair or buſineſs. to undertake the doing or 
perfecting oa. 
ENTE'RR (V.) to bury a dead corpſe, and 
commonly means with the pomp and ſo- 
lemnities of the particular country- where 
we live, in a church, church-yard, or ſome 
- conſecrated or appointed place for that pur- 
. poſe, with certain religious ceremonies. 


the act of burying, or laying a dead corpſe 
in the ground ; by the Church Law, the ex- 
communicated are not to be enterred in con- 
ſecrated ground : The ancients burnt their 
dead, as do the Indians at this day ; burning 
ceaſed among the Romans in the empire of 
the Antbonies. 


ENTERTMA/IN, (V.) to treat or uſe perſons | 


with civility and reſpeR, by furniſhing them 
with all the neceffaries and conveniencies of 
life; alſo to pleaſe or amuſe them by finging, 
playing upon muſical inſtruments, telling di- 
verting ſtories, acting plays, &c. 

ENTERTA/INING (A.) pleating, diverting, 
agreeable, 

ENTERTATNMENT (S.) the uſage or re- 
ception a perſon meets with, either from his 
friends or enemies ; alſo any diverſion, as a 
play, concert of muſick, &c. 

E'NTHEMA (S.) a ſtyptick, or medicine to 
ſtop bleeding, 

ENTHE'MATA (S.) graſs ſtuck into the cleſts 
of trees. | | | 

ENTHRAT (V.) to bring into ſlavery or bon- 
dage, to captivate, ſubjugate, or bring un- 
der the command of another. 

ENTHRO'/NE (V.) to eſtabliſh, or ſet upon 

a throne, 

ENTHU'SIASM (S.) a prophetick or poetick 
rage, ſpirit, or fury, which traniports the 
mind, enflames and raiſes the imagination, 
and makes it think and expreſs things ex- 
traordinary and ſurprizing; but the word is 
generally applied to thoſe perſons, who pre- 
tend to have divine revelation, to ſupport 
frac monſtrous, ridiculous, or abſurd no- 


EI 
tions in religious matters, and therehy takey 


away both reaſon and revelation, and ſubſti- 
tutes in the room thereof the groundleſs fan- 


cies and obſtinate reſult of ſelf- willedneſs, 


by uſing extravagant geſtures and words, 
pretending to things not only improbable; 
but alſo impoſſible, 


ENTHUY/SIAST (S.) commonly means a per- | 
ſon poiſoned with the notion of being divine. - 


ly inſpired, when he is not, and upon that 
account commits a great number of irregu- 
larities both in words and actions. 

ENTHUSIA/STICAL or ENTHUSIA'STICK 
(A.) wild, irregular, ſomethirg belonging 
to, or acted by the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, de- 
luſton, or madneſs, 

ENTHYME ME (S.) in Logrch, is an argu- 
ment conſiſting only of two propofitions, an 
antecedent and a conſequent deducted from 
it, and is the moſt ſimple and elegant of all 
argumentations, being what the mind, in 
arguing cloſely, commonly makes without 
at all attend:ng to the form thereof, 

ENTICE (V.) to perſuade, or cunningly 
draw a perſon in to do ſomething contrary 
to his inclination 3 and commonly meant in 
a bad ſenſe. 


} ENTVYCEMENT (S.) a lure or bait to draw a 
ENTERRMENT or INTE'RRMENT (S.) 


perſon in to do ſomething, and commonly 
to commit ſome unwatrantable act. 

ENTI RE (A.) compleat, whole, perſect. 

ENTI'TATIVELY (Part.) an abſtraction or 
retrenchment of all the circumſtances from 
a thing under conſideration, or when a thing 
is conſidered nakedly and preciicly according 
to what it is in itſelt, without any thing ex- 
trinfick; ſo Peter, when conſidered erutae 

_ tively, is a thing, ſubſtance, body, &c. with 
out regarding his being a man, a lord, a 
huſband, learned, &c. 

E'NTITY (S.) a being, confidered phyſically, 
or rather the actual eſſence or exiſtence of a 
thinking or rational being. 

ENTO MB (V.) to bury, or ſhut up a perſon 

or thing in the grave or obſcurity. 

ENTOY'ER or INTOVRE (S.) in Heraldry, 
is a bordure charged intirely with things 
without life, 

E/NTRAILS (S.) the inteſtines or guts of an 
animal, and ſometimes it is uſed more ge- 
nerally for the viſcera, or all the parts con- 
tained in the bodies ol animals, | 


ENTRANCE (S.) the door or paſſage to a a2 


houſe, room, caſtle, city, &c. allo the firſt 
beginning of any art, ſcience, or other matter, 

ENTRA'Þ (V.) to catch in a ſnare or gin, to 
come over flily, or catch hold of a word 
crattily. 


ENTREA'T (V.) to deſire, beg, heſeech, or 


earneſtly ſolicit tor a ſavour ; alſo to handle 
or diſcourſe upon a matter, 


'ENTREA'TY (S.) an earneſt ſolicitation, a 


begging, praying, or beſeeching. 
ENTRING (S.) the beginning, or ſetting a- 
bout a thing; in Yar, the boardirg 2 ftyo, 
Or 
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or forming a town; in Trace, the giving 


an account of a ſhip's cargo to the officers 
of the cuſtoms ; alſo to write dovn under 
ſome proper head, the particulars of any 
commodity. 

EN'TRIES (S.) with Hunters, are thoſe pla- 
ces or thickets thro? which deer are found 
lately to have paſſed, by which means their 
bigneſs or ſize is gueiſed at, and then the 
hounds or beagles are put to them for the 
view. : 


ENTRU'SION or INTRU'SION (s.) is a 


vioient or rude thruſting one's felf into 
company, without the leave or conſent of 
the perſons preſent; and in Lav, it is an 
illegal entrance into lands or tenements void 
of a poſſeſſor, by a perſon who has no right 
to them. 4 

E'NTRY (S.) a long, narrow paſſage to a 
houſe, room, &c. alſo the pompous proceſ- 
ſion of an ambaſſador, prince, &c. upon 
ſome publick occaſion ; in Lav, it is the 
taking poſſoſſion of lands or tenements. 

ENT WINE (V.) to ſurround, to cling, grow 
or twiſt about a thing or place. 

ENVE LO PE (V.) to wrap up, hide, fold, 
or make a thing obſcure, dark, unknown, 
or unſeen. : 

ENVE'LOPE: (S.) in Fortification, is a mount 


of earth raiſed in the ditch of a place, and | 


ſometimes beyond it, being either in the 
form of a fimple parapet, or of a ſmall 
rampart bordered with a parapet; they are 
ſometimes called ſillons, contreguards, con- 
ſerves, lunettes, &c. f 

ENVENOM (V.) to poiſon, inſect, corrupt, 
or ſpoil a thing. 
E'NVIOUS (A.) ſpiteſul, malicious, one that 


grudges or repines at the proſperity or hap- 


pineſs of another. 
E'NVIOUSNESS (S.) hatred, ſpite, malice, 
vexation at the ſucceſs or happineſs of others, 
ENVIRON (V.) to encompaſs, ſurround, 
grow, or ſtand about a perſon, place, or 
thing, and eſpecially applied to an army 
that beſieges a town. 1 
ENU MERATE (V.) to repeat, number, or 
reckon up particularly, ſingly, or one by one. 
ENUMERA'TION (S.) reckoning, number- 
ing, or caſting up; alſo repeating the patti- 
culars of a thing. ; 
ENUNCIA'TION (S.) a pronouncing or nam- 
ing without applying. 


ENVOY (s.) a perfon deputed, or ſent pur- 


poſely to negotiate ſome particular affair with 
a foreign prince or ſtate, but not deemed ſo 
Honourable as an ambaſſador ; thoſe ſent from 
England, France, Ic. to Gena, the princes 
of Germany, and other petty princes and 
Kates, do not go in quality of ambaſſadors but 
envoys, and are commonly perſons of lower 


rank; likewiſe when the meſſage from one 


great prince or king to another is not ex- 
traordinary important, it is frequently done 
under the character of ervey ; there are two 


EPA 


ſorts, the one ordinary, the other extracr. 
dinary; both kinds enjoy the.proteQion of 
the law of nations, and all the privileges of 
ambaſſadors, only the ſame ceremonies are 
not performed to them; when they are ap- 
pointed to continue any conſiderable time, 
they are called reſidents, 

ENU'RE (V.) to accuſtom or uſe one's ſelf to 
do ſomething. 

ENU/RNY (S.) in Heraldry, is the bordure of 
a coat of arms charged with any kind of 
beaſts, 

E'NVY (S.) a malicious uneaſineſs at the 
proſperity of other people, 

E'NVY (V.) to grudge, repine, or be uneaſy 
at the ſucceſs of another, | 

ENWRA'P (V.) to fold up, incloſe, or wrap 
up in any thing, | 25 

EO'LIPILE (S.) an hydraulick inſtrument, 
conſiſting of a hollow metalline ball, with a 
ſlender neck or pipe arifing from, or coming 
out of it; the ball he with water, 
and expaſed to the fire preduces a ſtrong 
blaſt of wind through the neck or pipe; for 
which reaſon Des Cartes and ſome others uſe 
it to account for the natural cauſe and gene- 
ration of winds ; if the neck is not made to 
ſcrew off and on, it may be filled thus, heat 
the ball red hot, and throw it into a veſſel 
of water, and it will fill itſelf about two 
thirds, which is uſed as above. 

E'PACT (S,) a Chronological term, ſignifying 
the number of 11 days, which the ſolar year 
contains more than the lunar; from hence 
it follows, that the moon being new the 
firſt of January, ſhe muſt of conſequence 
be 11 days old upon the laſt of December fol- 
lowing ; at the end of the next year adding 
theſe 11 days, the moon will be 22 days be- 
fore the ſun, and at the end of the 3d year 
33 days; then by taking off 30 days for an 
intercalary month, there remain 3 for the 
epact; fo the next year it will be 14, &c. 
But we muſt obſerve, that in the biſſextile, 
or leap year, the epa& contains 12 days; fo 
that from 3 you go to 15, to 26, &c. Now 
to know the day of the moon, the number 

of the current epa# muſt be taken, the 
number of the months paſt ſince March in- 
cluſive, and the number of the preſent day 
of the month ; theſe three being added to- 
gether, if the ſum is leſs than 3o, that is the 
day of the moon; but if they exceed zo, 

the exceſs is the moon's age; this rule is not 
quite unexceptionable, but may ſerve ſuffi- 
ciently near for common uſes, 

EPAGOGE (S.) a bringing in, or importing 
from another country; alſo examining or 
diſcourſing by croſs que:tions. 

EPANO'/RTHOSIS (S.) a Rbetorical figure, by 
which the orafor revokes and corrects ſome- 
thing alledged before, as too weak, and ſup- 
plies it with ſomething ftronger, and more 
conformable to the paſſion he 1s agitated by. 


EPAV'LE (S.) in Porrification, is the ſhoulder 
| y 6: 


1 


EP H 
of the baſtion, or the angle made by the 
face and flank. 

EPAU'LEMENT (S.) a fide work haſtily 
thrown up to cover the men or the cannon 3 
it is ſometimes uſed for a demi-baſtion, con- 
fiſting of a face and flank, placed at the point 
of a horn or crown-work, &c. 

EPE'NTHESIS (S.) in Grammar, the dou- 
bling or adding of a letter in a word, as 
relligio fer religio. 

F'PHA, E'PHAH or EPHI (S.) an Hebrew 

meaſure of capacity, of which there were 
two ſorts, the common one, and that of the 
ſanctuary; the firſt held 60 pounds of wa- 

ter or liquor of the ſame weight, at 16 oun- 
ces to the pound, which makes eight congii, 
three muids or buſhels, and three ſats; this 
is the ſame meaſure with the amphora Roma- 
na, metreta, pes cubicus or quadrantal, which 
is about 144 Engliſb gallons; though it is 
commonly ſuppoſed abundantly leſs, few ma- 
king it more than 7 gallons. The epha of the 
ſanctuary was one third larger, fo that three 
common ephas were two of the ſanQuary, 
which reconciles the ſeeming difference about 
Solomon's brazen ſea z 2*Chron, iv. . it is ſaid 
to contain 3000 epbas, and 1 Ning, vii. 26. 

it is ſaid to hold but 2000. 

EPHE!/MERIS or EPHEMERIDES (S.) in 
Aſtronomy, tables which ſhew the planets 
places every day at noon ; it is by the help 
of theſe tables, that eclipſes are calculated, 
the conjunction and aſpects of the planets 
found out, and horoſcopes or ſchemes of the 
heavens conſtructed, &c. 

EPHETA or EPHET-E (S.) certain magi- 

| ſtrates among the ancient Atbenians, inſti- 
tuted by king Demophon, to look into and 
judge of caſual murders ; there were 50 A- 
themans, and as many Argives, to diſcharge 
this truſt, who were not admitted, till they 
were full 50 years old, and of unſpotted re- 
putation in their life and manners. 

EPHIA'LTES (S.) in Phy/ick, a diſeaſe com- 


monly called the night-mare, affecting per- 


ſons aſleep ; it is occaſioned by the ſtomach's 
being filled with food difficult of digeſtion, 
which prevents the parties fetching breath 
freely ; young perſons are much more ſub- 
ject to it than old; alſo the name of a fic- 
titious giant, the ſuppoſed ſon of Neptune, 
who grew a finger's breadth every month, 
and who truſting-to his great ſtature and 
ſtrength, with his brother Ou, made war 
againtt the gods, and was thrown down into 
hell by Jupiter. 

E'PHOD (S.) a kind of girdle, worn by the 
Jewiſh prieſts, which was brought from 
behind the neck over the two ſhoulders, and 
ſo hanging down before, was put acroſs upon 
the ſtomach, and ſo carried round the waiſt 
twice, as a girdle to the tunick, having its 

extremities brought before, hanging as low as 
the ground: There were two ſorts of , 
one of plain linen, for the common prieſts, 


EPI 
and another embroidered, for the high prieft, 
which was compoſed of gold, blue, purple, 
crimſon, and twiſted cotton: Upon that part 
which came upon his two ſhoulders, were, 
two large precious ſtones, upon each of which 
were engraven the name of fix tribes: Where 
it croſſed his breaſt, was a ſquare ornament 


ſet with 12 precious ſtones, each of which 


had engraven on it the name of one tribe. 
It is ſometimes taken for the pectoral, and 
for the Urim and Thummim ; and al ho' it 
was an ornament peculiar to the prieſts, yet 
it was ſometimes given to laymen: David 
wore it in the ceremony of removing the 
ark from the houſe of Oed Edom to Feruſa- 
lem, Sc. The Levites, tho* their bufineſs 
was to attend the temple, yet they were ge- 
nerally habited as common laymen, and 
only upon ſolemn occaſions, after the build- 
ing of the temple, they wore ephods, 


E PHORI (S.) certain Lacedemonian magi- 


ſtrates ſet up hy The-opompus, king of Sparta, 
to be a curb, upon the regal power; for they 
were a fort of check upon the kings ; ſome 
authors ſay there were nine of them choſe at 
a time, tho' it is certain, there never were 
above five of them together; their buſineſs 
related to the care of religion ; they prefided 
in the publick teſtvals and ſhews ; they gave 
ſentence upon thrones, all other magiſtrates 
being inferior to them; even the kings of 
Sparta were obliged to obey their ſummons, 
and appear at the bar, when they were 
charged with male-adminiſtration ; they kept 
the publick treaſure, made war and peace, 
and were ſo abſolute, that Ar:flotle makes 
their government equal to the prerogatives 
of a monarchy. 

EPIBATPRIUM (S.) among the ancient 
Greeks, a ſpeech or copy of verſes rehearſed 
by a perſon of condition to his friends and 
acquaintance, at his return home after a long 
abſence, wherein he gave ſolemn thanks to 

the gods for his ſafe return. 

EPICA'RPIUM (S.) in PH, is a medicine 
like a plaiſter or catapla\m, compounded 
of ſharp and penetrating ingredients, as hel- 
lehore, garlick, &c. whicii are bound round 


the wriſts of perſons at the beginnings of 


fevers, agues, &c. both to prevent the ill 
effects thereof, and to remove or cure them. 

EPICE'/DIUM (S.) among the Greeks and La- 
tins, was a poem rehearſed during the per- 
formance of the ſuneral rites of a perſon of 
diſtinction. 

EPICENE (A.) a Grammatical term, ſignify- 
ing common to both ſexes, or that the per- 
ſon or thing called by that word or name, 
is ſometimes male, ſometimes ſemale, as, 

child, means either a boy or girl, parent, a 
father or mother, &c. 7 

EPICE'RASTICKS (S.) in Phyfick, medicines 
which by their temperate moiſture ſoften or 
blunt acrimonious humours, and aſſuage pain, 


* (A.) an epithet applied to a poem, the 
| : 
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ſubject of which is a ſignal action of tome 


great hero, ſuch as Homer's Iliad, and On fcy „ 


Virgil's ane, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, Sc. 
This term is never applied, but to compoſi- 
tions, the ſubject whereof is lofty, initroc 


tive, and ſerious; for which reaſon, come 


dies cannot be called chice poems, becauſe 
their actions are more diverting than impor- 
tant; it 15 alſo called open. 

EPICRA'SIS (S.) a tempering, minghng, or 
mixing together; allo in H, it is ma- 
king or giving judgment upon a diſeaſe. 

FPICURE (S.) a perſon that minds little but 
the gratification of his ſenſes, inelined to 
riot, and all manner of voluptuvuineſs, 

eſpecially in eating and drinking. : 


EPICUREANS (S.) an ancient LG of Philo- 


ſophers, who adhered to the opinion of Epr- 
eurus ; they have in all ages been very much 
cried out againſt, for the badneſs of their 
morals; but ſeveral authors, both ancient 
and modern, have endeavoured to vindicate 
them from this aſperſion, by ſhewing, that 
they who kept cloſe to the dectrine of their 
maſter, did not place their ſummum bonum, 

or greateſt happineſs, in any ſenſual or bru- 
tiſh pleaſures, but in the pure pleaſures of 
the mind, which reſult from the practice of 
virtue. T here was indeed a fort of men, who 


pretended to be of this ſe, and interpreting | 


this philoſopher in a groſs ſenſe, made their 
happineſs conſiſt in a gratification of the 
ſenſual appetite 5 but theſe were called the 
ſophiſts of this ſect. 

EPICU/RISM (S.) the doctrine or ſyſtem of 
philoſophy maintained by Epicurus, who 
placed his ſummum bonum in the enjey- 
ments of the pleafures of this life, which 

ſome interpreted in a ſenſual, and others in 
an intellectual ſenſe. 

EbICURTZE (V.) to live or indulge one's ſelf 
in all manner of ſenſualities. 


EPICY'CLE (S.) in the ancient Aſtronomy, a 


little circle invented to ſolve the ſtations and 
retrogradations of the planets, whoſe centre 
is in the circumference of another greater 
one, which is the eccentrick of a planet; 
in this eccentrick the centre of the efrcycle 
moves, carrying 'with it the planet fixed in 
- Its circumference, the centre of the planet all 
the way moving regularly along the circum- 
terence of the epicycle; when downwards, 
according to the order of the figns, and 
contrary when upwards. The great circle 
is called the deferent of the eprcycle 3 but ex- 
perience ſhews all theſe inventions as vain as 
they are uſeleſs, and that the earth's motion 
not only ſolves the apparent phznomenon, 
but alſo agrees with calculation, which the 
others did not. 
EPICY/CLOID (S.) a geometrical curve gene- 
rated by the revolution of a point of the 


periphery of a circle along the convex or 


concave part of another circle. 


EPIDEMIA (S.) feaſts of Afeilo at D-/phos 
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and Militus, and of Diana at As got, where 
thoſe deities were imagined to be preſent on 
thoſe days among the people, and on the laſt 
days hymns were ſung to bid them adieu, and 
ſet them forwards on their journey; and as 
in their theology they were not aliowed to 
be omnipreſent, time was allowed them to 
go from place to place to receive the vows 
of their adorers. 

EPIDE'MICK or | EPIDE/MICAL (A.) in 
Phyfick, is ſometimes uſed for a contagious 
or catching diſeaſe, commwvnicable from one 
to another, ſuch as the plague, pox, &c. 

but it is more particularly meant of a gene- 
ral or ſpreading diforder, by means of a con- 
tagious or inſectious corruption of the air, 
whereby people are univerſally affected with 
out communicating with others. 

EPIDE'RMIS (S.) the cuticula or (carf-ſkin ; 
it has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves, 
*whence it is inſenſible. 

EPIDE'SIS (S.) the ſtopping of biood by clo. 
ſing the lips of, and binding up a wound, 
EPIDE'SMUS (S. ) a ſwathe, roller, bandage, 

&c. for a wound or ſore. 

EPIGA'STRION (S.) the fore- -part of the 
abdomen or lower belly, 

EPICENEMA (S.) a ſurplus, or ſomething 
added over and above what immediately be- 
longs to a thing; in Phyſich, it is taken for 
a {ſymptom of a diſeaſe, 

EPIGLO'TTIS (S.) the fiſth cartilage or griſ- 
tle of the larynx, the cover of the flap cf 
the windpipe, a thin, moveable. cartilage, in 
form of a leaf of ivy, or little tongue. 

E'PIGRAM (S.) a ſhort or little poem, ending 
with a conceit or point of wit, which when 
long, grows flat, and ſeldom thrives aboye 
two or three couplets ; 3 the meaning of the 
word is an inſcription, being firſt put upon 
trophies, ſtatues or pictures; but atterwards 
were taken in a more lax fenſe, for a ſhort 
and ſmart poetical performance, as well lau- 
datory as ſatyrical; it is looked upon as the 
loweſt part of poetry, becauſe its ſubtilty and 
fineneſs rather turns upon the words than the 
thoughts, and ſo may be deemed but a ſort 
of punning; others include all ſhort, lively 
performances under this name. 

EPIGRA'MMATIST (S.) a writer, maker, 
or inventor of epigrams. 

EPIGRAPHE (S.) an inſcription or title car- 
ved or wrote upon a flatue, &c. | 

E/PILEPSY (S.) is either a convulſion of the 
whole body, or ſome of its parts, attended 
with a deprivation of ſenſes and underſtand- 
ing, returning from time to time in fits or 
paroxyſms ; the patient falling inſtantly and 
ſuddenly down, then grinds his teeth, ſoams 
at the mouth, and frequently ſhakes his head, 
arms, legs, &c. and oftentimes attended with 
an involuntary flux of urine. 

EPILE'PTICAL or EPILE'PTICK (A.) a 
perſon troubled with, or medicines good 
for the epilepſy, 

* Ebi. 
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F'/PILOGUE (s.) the laſt or finiſhing part of a 
ditcourſe, treatiſe, &c. wherein is made A 
recapitulation of the principal heads or mat- 

ters delivered before. | 

EPINVCION. (S.) among the Greeks, was a 

| feaſt or publick rejoicing for a victory ob- 
. tained, or a triumphal ſong or poem. 

EPIPHANY (S.) the feaſt of the adoration of 
the three kings, of the baptiſm of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his miracle at the marriage of 
Cana ; which the church obſerves upon the 

Sth of Fanuary, and was anciently intended 
alſe as a ſolemnization of the birth of Chriſt ; 
the Heathens uſing this word to ſignify the 
appearance of their gods upon earth, from 
whence the Chriſtians borrowed it. 

EPIPHONE/MA (S.) a figure in Rbhetorick, 

ſignifying a ſententious kind of exclamation, 
frequently added after a_ narrative or re- 
hearſal of any thing remarkable, containing 
2 lively and eloſe reflexion on the ſubject 
there ſpoken of. 


EbIPHORA (S.) in Medicine, a diſeaſe of the 


eyes, conſiſting of an unuſual deflux:on of 


rheum, attended ſometimes with heat, red- 


neſs, and twitching. | 

EPI'PHYSIS (S.) in Anatomy, a bone growing 
to another. | 

EPIPLOCE/LE (S.) a kind of hernia or rup- 
ture, occaſioned by the falling down of the 
caul into the ſcrotum or cod. 

EPIPLO'ICK. (A.) an epithet applied to thoſe 
veins and arteries, which are diſtributed thro' 
the caul, | 


- EPIPLO'ON (8) in Anatomy, a fatty mem- 


brane, which covers the inteftines, vulgarly 
named the caul, | 
EPISCOPACT'DE (S.) the murdering a biſhop 
by any of his clergy. 
EPI'SCOPACY or EPI/SCOPAL GOVERN- 
MENT (S.) that form of church diſcipline 


wherein biſhops are the heads and governors, 


as-in the church of England, &c. 


EPTSCOPAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 


biſhop, or biſhoprick. 

Epiſcopal Government, is the governing a 
dioceſs by one perſon, who preſides over a 
clergy or church, and exerciſes a juriſdiction 
in religious matters. ä 

Epiſcopal party, or Eprſcopalians, a name 


given to thoſe who kept to the doctrine of 


the church of England, and the government 
of the church by biſhops, as it was before 


. > j 
the reformation 3 they retain the greateſt 


part of the canon law, the decretals of the 
popes, the liturgy, &c. more ſtrictly than 
the Catholicks themſelves in many places do 
but in matters of faith they are much the 
ſame with the Calviniſts. : 

EPI'SCOPATE (S.) the office, power, or ju- 
riſdiction of a biſhop. 

E'PISODE (S.) a digreſſion, or a ſeparate in- 
cident, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian 
or poet inſerts, and connects with his princi- 
pal action, that the work may be furniſhed 


4 


1 
with the greater variety; alſo the ſecond 
part of the ancient tragedy. | 
EPISPA'STICEKS (S.) thoſe cauterizlng medi- 
eines that draw bliſters, or collect the hu- 
mours together in an extraordinary manner 
into one place. 
| EPISTEMO'NARCH (S.) an office - in the 
Greek church, who was appointed to inſpect 
every thing ielating to faith. 
EPVSTLE (S.) a letter, or ſhort treatiſe upon 
any ſubject directed to one or more perſons z 
this term is ſeldom uſed now, except ſor let- 


ces to books 3 letters wrote in the modern 
language are not ſtiled epiles; but thoſe 
wrote in the ancient are; in the common- 
prayer book, one portion of ſcripture uſed 
in the communion ſervice, is called the epiſ- 
tie, becauſe it is commonly taken out of that 
part of the New Teſtament called the les, 
though not always. 
EPI/STOLARY (A.) after the mode, or in 
the form of a letter. 
EPI'STYLE (S.) in the ancient Arcbitect᷑ure 
was what is now called architrave. 
E'PITAPH (S.) at firſt ſignified certain verſes 
ſung at tunerals in honour of the dead, and 
repeated every anniverſary 3 but at preſent 
it means an inſcription upon the monument 
of a deceaſed perſon, 
EPITHALA'MIUM (S.) a nuptial ſong, or 
a poetieal compoſition, or poem, made fit 
for, or upon the marriage between two per- 
ſons of diſtinction. | 
EPITHE/ME (S.) in Pharmacy, a liquid fa- 
mentation of a ſpirituous kind, applied ex- 
ternally to the heart or liver, to ſtrengthen 
and comfort them, or to correct ſome diſ- 
| order in or near them. IE 
E'PITHET (S.) a noun adjective joined to a 
ſubſtantive, to expreſs its quality; it alſo 
ſignifies a ſurname, or honorary title. 
EPITHY'ME (S.) a medicinal plant brought 
from Candia and Venice; it ſoon periſhes, 
unjeſs it meet with ſome other plant to nou- 
riſh it; thoſe which grow on thyme: and flax 


and its ſtalk full of long fibres like hairs, 
EPI'TOME (S.) an abridgment or reduction 
of a large book into a ſmail one, by re- 
trenching the ſuperfluous matter, and retain - 
ing that only which immediately concerns 
the ſubject in hand; the heads or principal 
part of any thing. 
EPI'TOMIZE (V.) to abridge or reduce a 
large book into a ſmall compaſs. 
EPITRO PE (S.) a figure in Rherorich, where- 
by an orator grants ſomething, which he 
may juſtly deny, the more eaſily to be grant- 
ed ſomething, which be requires. 
EPITRO/PUS (S.) a perſon choſe; by*thoſe 
_ Greek Chriſtians who live under the domini- 
ons of the Turks, to act as an arbitrator and 
determiner of their differences, thereby pre- 
venting the matters being carried before a 


.  Turkiſs magiſtrate, EPLO'YE 
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ters wrote in verſe, or dedications or prefa- 


are the moſt common; its ſeed is very ſmall, 
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EPLO'YE (A.) in Heraldry, fignifies diſplay'd, 
ſhewn abroad, &c. 
E/POCH or E'POCHA (S.) in Chronology, an 
. gra, or point of time from whence years are 
numbered or accounted ; that us*d through- 
out Europe, commences at the nativity of 
- Chit but in England, it commences at the 
incarnation, or annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary, which is nine months before it, com- 
monly called Lady- Day, or the 25th day of 
March, at which time the year with us be- 
gins ; the Turks, &c. begin theirs from the 
flight of Mahomet from ' Mecca to Medina, 


hs 


the 16th of July, 622 of the Chriſtian Epo- | 


cha, or 5335 of the Julian period; there 
are abundance of different epocha's uſed both 
by the Ancients and Moderns, for which ſee 
the writers of Chronology, 
E'PODE (S.) in the Lyric Poetry of the Greeks, 
was the third part or end of an ode. 
EPO PEA (S.) in Poetry, the hiſtory or fable 
which makes the ſubject of an epick poem. 
E'PPING or E'PPING STREET (S.) in E/- 
fex, has two conſiderable markets weekly, 
on Thurſday for cattle, and on Friday for 
proviſions ; diſtant from London 15 compu- 
ted, and 17 meaſured miles. 
E'PSOM (S.) in Surrey, about 15 miles from 
Londen, which though but a village, has, by 
the great concourſe of gentry and rich tradeſ- 
men, who have country ſeats and lodgings in 
and near it all the ſummer, a market every 
day, which is plentifully ſupplied with all 
manner of neceſſaries; it has alſo two fairs 
annually, viz. in Eafter holy-days, and the 
4th of Fuly ; it is exceedingly pleaſant, and 
reckoned very healthful to drink the purging- 
waters, that were found out here in 1618, 
though it is not in quite ſo much reputation 
as formerly. | 
EPULO'TICKS (S.) in Phy/ich, dry, aftrin- 
gent medicines, which cicatrize or cloſe up 
fleſh ſeparated by a wound or ulcer. 
EQUABILITY (S.) evenneſs, ſteadineſs, re- 
gularity, juſtneſs, proportion, &c. 
E'/QUABLE (A.) even, alike, equal, of the 
_ - ſame proportion. 8 1 
Equable Motion, in Phyſick, is when a 
body always moves with the ſame velocity, 
having its motion neither accelerated nor re- 
tarded. | 
E'QUABLENESS (S.) a capacity of being made 
equal; alſo juſtneſs, exaQneſs, or truth, 
E'QUABLY (Part.) evenly, equally. 
E'QUAL (A.) one as much as another, even, 
juſt, right, &c. a term of relation between 
two or more things, of the ſame magnitude, 
quantity, or quality; and when conſidered 
mathematically, the quantities may indiffe- 
rently be ſubſtituted the one for the other, 
without varying the value; for it is a fixed 
axiom, that any two things that fre equo/ 
to, or as much as the ſame third, are equa/ 
to, or as much as one another; and if to or 
from equal things you add or ſubſtract equal 
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| things, or multiply or divide by eg things 

tlie ſums, remains, products and quotients 

of the one to the other will be :9za/. 
E'QUAL (S.) a perſon of the ſame rank or 
dignity with another, or one as well quali. 
fied for the performance of any thing, ei- 
ther mechanically or literally, as another, 

Equal Angles, are theſe whoſe fides have 
the ſame inclination to one another, or 
that are meaſured by equal parts of their 
Circles. | 

Equal Arithmetical Ratios, are thoſe where. 
in the difference of the two leſs terms is 
equal to the difference of the two greater ; 
in Opticks, things that are ſaid to be ſeen un- 

- der equal angles, are called equal, Equal 
parts of the ſame interval or magnitude, if 
unequally diſtant from the eye, appear un- 
equal. Equal objects, and at equal diſtan- 
ces, only one placed directly, and the other 
obliquely, appear unequal, that placed di- 
rectly appearing the bigger. | 

Equal Circle, is one that is drawn with 
the ſame or an equal radius, or two or more 
circles, whoſe diameters are of the ſame 

W are called equa/ circles. 

qual Figures, are thoſe whoſe areas are 
equal, whether the figures are ſimilar or 
not. The ſegments of ſpheres or circles are 
of equal concavity or convexity, when they 
have the ſame ratio or proportion to the 
diameter of the ſpheres or circles whereof 

they are parts. 

Equal Geometrical Ratios, are thoſe whoſe 
leaſt terms are fimilar aliquot,-or aliquant 
parts of the greater, &c, 

Equal Hyperbola's, are thoſe whoſe ordi- 
nates to their intermediate axes are equal to 
each other, taken at equal diſtances from 
their vertices, 
| Equal Solids, are thoſe which contain 
each as much as the other, or whoſe ſolidi- 
ties are equal, whether their external form 
be the ſame or different. 8 

EQUA'LITY or E'QUALNESS (S.) the like- 
neſs, ſameneſs, or agreeableneſs of a thing ; 
in Affronomy, the circle of equality, according 
to Prolemy, was that which was invented to 
account tor the eccentricity of the planets, 
and make their places to be more eaſily cal- 
culated. | 

EQUALFIZE (V.) to reduce perſons or things 
of different orders, or values, to the ſame, 

or an equivalent value, or order, 

EOQUANT MIT (S.) a ſteady and regular diſ- 
poſition of mind, to bear and go through 
all accidents of life with the ſame evenneſs 
of mind and contentment. 

E'QUANT (S8) a circle in the old Aſtronomy, 
imagined to be in the plane of the deferent, 
to regulate and adjuſt the planets motions. 

EQUA'TION (S.) an equality, or making one 
thing equal to another, and is commonly 
applied to algebraical operations, in which it 

may be conſidered as the ratio of equality be- 
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bween two quantities differently denomi- 
nated or expreſſed, :.« ſour crowns are equal 
to one pound ſterling, &c. It is a term alſo 
uſed in Aſtronomy, and ſometimes means the 
difference between the time marked out by 
the ſun's apparent motion, and the time 
that is meaſured by its real or middle mo- 
tion, according to which clocks and watches 
are ſuppoſed to be regulated; becauſe time, 
abſolutely conſidered, always moves regu- 
larly and equably, and therefore thoſe in- 
ſtruments that are to expreſs it, ſhould do ſo 
likewiſe, which ſun-dials cannot poſſibly do, 
becauſe the ſun goes unequally eaſtwards 
with reſpect to the equator. 

EQUA'TOR (S.) a term much uſed in Afiro- 
nomy and Geography, and means a great im- 
moveable circle of the ſphere, equally diſtant 
from the two poles of the world, or having 
the ſame poles with the world ; and is fo 
called, becauſe when the ſun is in it, the 
days and nights are equal z in Maps, Charts, 
and Planiſpheres, it is called the equinoctial 
line; and by Seamen, emphatically, the line; 

it divides the globe or ſphere into two hemi- 

' ſpheres, the one called northern, and the o- 
ther ſouthern; by the paſfages or tranſits of 
arches of the eguator over the meridian, its 
equal or mean time is eſtimated, which gives 
frequent occaſion to convert degrees of the 
equator into time, and the contrary, +» 

E'QUERIES (S.) are particularly uſed among 
us for officers of the king's ſtables, who, 
when his majeſty goes abroad, ride in the 
leading coach, are in waiting one at a time 
monthly, and have a table with the gentle- 
men uſhers during that time; formerly they 
uſed to ride on horſeback by the coach fide, 
when the king travelled : There are fix of 
them, with ſalaries of 300 J. per annum each; 
there are alſo two called by the diſtinct ap- 
pellation of equerzes of the crown ſtables, as 
being employed in managing and breaking 

the ſaddle-horſes, and preparing them for 
the king*s-riding ; one of them 1s, or always 
ſhould be, in cloſe waiting at court; and 
when his majeſty rides, holds the ſtirrup, 

whilſt the maſter of the horſe, or one of 
their equerzes, in his abſence, aſſiſts in mount- 
ing him; their ſalary is 256/, per annum 
each, 

EQUERRY or ECU/RY (S.) is ſometimes 
taken for, or underſtood of the ſtabling or 


place for horſes, together with Todgings for | 


the grooms, &c. and is commonly meant of 
thoſe of kings, princes, &c. and ſometimes 


it is taken for the principal officer, or he that } 


has the care and charge of the king's horſes ; 
who in E-gland is called maſter of the horſe z 
and in France, the grand ecuyor, or abſo- 
lutely mon fleur le grand. 

EQUE/STRIAN (A.) fomething relating to a 
knight, or man on horſcback; fo an eueſ- 
trian ſtatue, is a ſtatue repreſenting a perſon 
mounted on A horſe. 


E'QUI {S.) a people bordering upon Rome, and 
at farit its enemies, till Quintus Cinnatus 
brought them under the yoke; they were 
frequently puniſhed for their rebellion by 
Peſtbumius Tubertus, and by Fabius totally 
ſubdued, after he had taken forty of their 
cities in a little time, for which he had the 
name Maximus conferred on him, and then 
they became allies to the Romans, 
EQUIA/NGULAR (A.) in Geometry, relates to 
thoſe figures all the angles wherecf are equal. 
EQUICRU/RAL (A.) in Geometry, relates to a 
triangle, uſually called an iſoſceles triangle, 
or one which has two ſides of the ſame, or 
an equal length. 
EQUIDVFFERENT (A.) in Ariibmetick, is 
when there is the ſame difference between 
the other terms of a ſeries, that there is be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond. | 
EQUIDISTANT (A.) in Gecmetry, is applied 
to things, all the parts of which are at the 
ſame or an equal diſtance from one another. 
EQUILA'TERAL (A.) in Geometry, is a figure 
whoſe ſides are all equal. 
Equilateral Hyperbola, one, the conjugate 
axes of which are equal, 
EQUILIBRIUM (S.) a term in Mechanics, 
implying that two or more bodies, when 
compared together, are exactly equal in 
weight. | | 
EQUIMU'LTIPLE (A.) in Arithmetick and 
Geometry, is a magnitude or quantity mul- 
tiplied by the ſame or an equal number or 
quantity with ſome other number or quantity. 
EQUINO'/CTIAL (S.) in Aftronomy, a great 
immoveable circle of the ſphere, under 
which the equator moves in its diurnal mo- 
tion : Whenever the ſun in his progreſs thro” 
the ecliptick comes to this circle, the day 
and night are equal all over the globe, which 
is done twice a year, once in the firſt point 
of Arias, which is called the vernal equinox, 
the other time in the firſt point of Libra, 
which is called the autumnal equinox ; theſe 
interſections of the ecliptick and equinofiat 
are called euinoctial points. 
Eguinoctial Colure, that which paſſes thro” 
the equinoctial points. 
Equi noctial Dial, a dial, the plane where 
of is parallel to the equinoctial. 
E'QUINOX (S.) in Aftronomy, the time when 
the ſun enters one of the equinoctial points, 
at which time the days and nights are ex- 
actly equal, and which is twice in the year 
in all oblique ſpheres. 
The Autumnal Equinox, is about the 11th 
of September, and is ſo called upon account 
of tlie ſeaſon of the year. 
be Fernal Equinex, is about the 1cth of 
March, ſo called, as being the ſpring - time 
of the year. 
, EQUIP (V.) to ſtore or furniſh a perſon, 
place, or thing with proper conveniencies 
and neceſſaries ro go a journey, or to do or 
perform an act or acts. 
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E'QUIPAGE (s.) all forts of furniture, con- 
voeniencies for a journey, voyage, &c. but it 
is frequently underſtood of the attendance 


pear in publick with; alſo the trinkets or 
toys added to a lady's watch, to liang by her 
fide, is ſo called. / 
EQUIPOY/ISE (V.) to balance or counter- 
weigh a thing; by putting ſomethihg of an 
equal weight againſt it, VI 
EQUIPO'LLENCE or EQUIPO'LLENTNESS 
(S.) a Logical term importing that ſeveral 
propofitions have the ſame meaning, or ex- 
pPreſs only the ſame idea. 
EQUIPO'LLENT (A.) of the fame power, 
force, efficacy, or virtue with ſomething elſe, 
EQUIPO'NDERANCY (S.) an equal weigh- 
ing or poiſing between different things. 
EQUIPO'NDERATE (V.) is when one thing 
is a Balance for, or of the ſame weight, 
force, or value of another. 
EQUIPO'NDEROUS (A.) equally heavy, or 
of the ſame weight. 
EQUIPO'NDEROUSNESS (S.) the being of 
the ſame, or an equal weight. | | 
E'QUITABLE (A.) juſt, reaſonable, fair, up- 
right, without hypocriſy or guile, - 
'E'QUITY (S.) is that virtue, by which we 
render to every one his juſt due, according 
to the ſeveral carcumſtanaes a perſon may be 
= under in relation to the laws of ſociety ; it 
2 is ſometimes confounded with juſtice, which 


= 


rather ſeems to reward or puniſh, according: 


to ſome ſtated rule or law, than according 
to the varying circumſtances of an action, 


for which reaſon we have the court of Chan- 


cery or Equity to moderate the ſeverity of 
the letter of the law, and to regard the con- 
troverſy according to the rule of equity and 
conſcience, rather than according to ſtrict 
legal juſtice. | 
EQUY VALENCE (S.) the agreement in na- 
ture, quality, or citcumſtances, between 
ſeveral things propoſed. 
EQUIVALENT (S.) any thing that is ex- 
changed or given for another, ſuppoſed to be 
of the ſame value, though of a different ſort 
a or kind. 
[| EQUFVCCAL (A.) ſuch words or propoſi 
N tions where the ſenſe is not determinate, 
that which is doubtſu}, or may be turned or 
underſtood more ways than one; alſo ſuch 
words as are of the ſame ſound, but have 
quite different meanings, as a bull, a beaſt 
ſo called, and a bull, a blundering miſtake, 
nonſenſical expreſſion, &c. | 
EQUI'VOCALLY (Part.) dubiouſly, ambigu- 
ouſly, ſpoken with a mental reſervation on 
0 purpoſe to deceive the hearer. 
| EQUI/VOCATE (V.) to ſhuffle; to 
thing and mean another; to ſpeak dubiouſly, 
i ſo that the hearer ſhall not be able poſi- 
| tively to determine whether he underſtands 
the ſpeaker or not. ; 
*EQUIVOCA'TICN (S.) a ſhufaing, deluſive 


and grandeur that princes and noblemen ap- 


ſay one 


FE RE 
expreſſion, or ſpeaking fo dubiouſly, that 
nothing can be certainly” concluded, what 
was the intent of thÞ ſpeaker. 

EQUU'LEUS (S.) a puniſhment uſed by the 
Ancients, and ſtill retained in gariſons, as a 
part of military diſcipline, and is what is 
now called riding the wooden horſe ; which 
is done by ſetting the offender upon a wocd- 
en inſtrument with a ſharp tidge in the mid- 
dle, widening much in its deſcent, and ty. 
ing weights to his legs; there is alſo a con- 
ſtellation under this name in the northern 

Hemiſphere, conſiſting by Prolemy's and Ty. 
cho's catalogue of 4 ſtars, and by Mr. Flay. 
fleed's of 10 ſtars; 

ERA (S.) the fame with ep5cha, a word in- 
troduced by the Spaniſb chronologers, to ex- 
preſs the beginning cf ſome extraordinary 
change, as of reigns, &c. The moſt noted 
are that of Nabonaſſur, generally fixed on 
Feb. 26, in the 3967th year of the Julian 
period, in the firſt year of the $th Olym- 
piad, and the 6th of Rome; that of the Greet 
Seleucide, fixed in the 442d of Rome, 312 
years before Chriſt, when Seleucus Nicenor 
ſettled in Syria, 12 years after the death of 

Alexander the Great; the Chriſtian, which 
is. placed by different authors in the 443, 

49, 50, 51, 52, and 53 of Rome, 

ERA'DICATE (V.) to pluck up by the roots; 
to take away the very ſeeds or foundation of 
a diſeaſe, building, &c. | 

ERADICA'TION (S.) a plucking up by the 
roots; a total and abſolute deſtruction or 
removal of perſons or things. | 

ERA'DICATIVES (S.) in Phyfick, are very 
ſearching and ſtrong medicines, that pierce, 
as it were, into the very inmoſt receſſes of 
a diſeaſe, and bring it away. 

ERA'/SED (A.) blotted or ſcraped out, pulled 
down or plowed up, totally defaced, de- 
moliſhed or removed away; in Heraldry, it 
is any creature reprefented with its head, 
limbs, &c. torn or rent off by violence. 

ERA*SEMENT (S.) a ſcratching or blotting 
out any words not agreed to in a deed, fo 
that they cannot poſſibly be ſeen or read. 

ER A*STIANS (S.) the diſciples or followers 
of Eraſtus, a phyſician of Baden in Switzer - 
land, a perſon of great reputation in his pro- 
feſſion, who, among other principles, main- 
tained that the church had not the power of 
diſcipline'and excommunication, but the ci- 
vil magiſtrate only. 15 

ERA “TO (S.) one of the nine muſes that pre- 
fides over love poems; ſhe is generally re- 
preſented like a young maiden of a gay bu- 
mour, crowned with myrtle and roſes, hold- 
ing a barp in the right hand, and a bow in 
the other, with a little winged Cupid placed 
by her, armed with his bow and arrows. 

ERE (Part.) before that, rather than, &c. 

EREBUS (S.) called by the poets the god of 
hell, born of Chars and Jenchræ; it is like- 


{ 
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wiſe the name of ons of the infernal rivers. 
| ERE'ET 


E R R 

ERECT (A.) any thing upright, or ſtanding 
ſtrait, or perpendicularly, 

 FEreft Flowers, with the Floriſts, are ſuch 
as grow upright without hanging their heads, 
as tulips, 

ERE'CT (V.) to build, raiſę, or ſet upright, 
ſtrait, or perpendicularly, 

ERE/CTION (S.) the act of lifting up, build- 
ing, raiſing, or making a thing to ſtand up- 
right, 

E'REMITE (S.) the ſame with hermit, or a 
perſon that retires, as it were, out of the 

world, to live in a delſart, loneſome, unin- 
habited place, with an intention to contem- 
plate upon, and worſhip God the more fer- 
vently and uninterruptecly, 

EREMYTICAL (A.) tomething belonging to 
a hermit, or the living in a loneſome deſart, 
or /in a ſolitary manner. 

EREWHLULE (Part.) lately, not long fince, 
a ſmall time ago, or a little while paſt. 

ERGO (Part.) an illation, or conſequence, 
drawn from certain premiſes laid down; and 
in Engliſpb, is expreſſed by the particle tbere- 
fore, or for that reaſon. | 

ERI'DANUS (S.) a conſtellation in the fou- 
thern hemiſphere, repreſented on the globe 
by a river, confiſting in P:clemy's catalogue 
of 30 itars, in Hebes of 19, and in Mr, 
Flamſteed's of 6. 

ERVNGO (S.) a plant, commonly known by 
the name of a ſea-holly, | 


ERI'SMA () in Archite#ur-, is a ſhore, but. 


treſs, or prop, put againſt a weak or de- 
cayed place of a wall, to prevent its falling. 

E'RIINE S.) in Heraldry, a white field or 
furr powdered with black ſpots, ſuppoſed to 
repre ent the fkin of an animal of that name, 
which ſome ſay is a water rat, others a muſ 
fela, or ſort of weazel, and others an Arme- 
nian mouſe, There is really no ſkin of an 
animal that naturally correſponds with the 
herald's ermine; for the animal ſo called, is 
milk white, and fo far from ſpots, that it is 
reported, that he will rather die, or be ta- 
ken, than ſully its whiteneſs ; white ſkins- 
have been uſed for many ages, to line the 
robes of kings, magiſtrates, &c. the Furri- 
ers,. to add to their beauty, ſewed bits of the 
black tails of thoſe, or other creatures, upon 
the white ſkins, | | 

ERO'DE (V.) to gnaw off, eat out, away, 
about, or into. 

ERO'SION (S.) the act of ſharp, acid fluids 
or humours, gnawing and tearing off parts 
from the fleſh, metals, &c. 

ERR (V.) to miſtake, wander, or go out of 
the right way, | | 

ERRABLE (A.) that is liable to miſtake, to 
go or do any thing wrong, 

E'RRAND (S.) a meiTage, or buſineſs that a 
perſon is ſent about from one place to another, 

ERRANT (A.) wandering, ſtraying, or go- 
ing out of the way; in Lare; the fame wie h 
:{;nerant, ſpoken of thoſe judges that go the 


\ 
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circuits ; of bailiffs at large; alſo of a ſet of 
knights, which in old romances are repre- 
ſented riding up and down to relieve diſtreſ- 
ſed ladies, encounter giants, and other mad 
unaccountable feats at arms ; it alſo means 
very, true, poſitive, &c. as an errant knave, 
is a very knave. b 
ERRA'TA (S.) certain faults or omiſſions in 
a piece of work, particularly ſpoken of ſuch 


as are made at the printing preſs, and eſcape 


being corrected. 

ERRA'TICAL or ERRA'TICK (A.) that 
wanders, goes out of the way, path, or rule 
it ought to follow; the planets are called 
erratick ſtars, becauſe each of them have à pe- 
culiar motion, and the fixed ſtars ſtand ſtill. 

ERRHUNES (S.) medicines that purge the 
head, by being put up the noſtrils, 

ERRO'NEOUS (A) falſe, miſtaken, liable or 
ſubj<& to overſight. 

ERRO'NEQUSNESS (S.) fallity, wrongneſs, 

- miltake, 

ERROR or E'RROUR (S.) a miſtake, a falſe 
opinion, or overſight ; any thing ſaid or done 
wrong; m Lo, it is a fault of pleading or 
in the proceſs, for which a writ, called a 
wr.t of error, is often granted, to rectify a 
falſe judgment, and redreſs the party in the 
injury he may ſuſtain by ſuch a procedure, 

ERST (at.) an old word much uſed by the 
poets, ſignifying the time long ſince paſt, 
tormerly, or agciently. 

ERVBE'SCENCE or ERUBE'SCENCY (S.) 
a bluſhing tor ſhame, or an uneaſy conſci- 
ouſneſs for, or at doing ſomething that ought 
not to be done. | 

ERUBE'SCENT (A.) bluſhing, becoming 
red, or ſhewing ſome ſigns of ſhame or un- 
eaſineſs by the alteration of the countenance, 

ERU'CT (V.) to belch or break wind up- 
wards, by reaſon or upon account of the 
ſtomach's being overcharged, or foul, 

FRUCTA'TION (S.) a breaking, burſting, 
or belching forth. 

ERUDITION (S.) learning or knowledge, 
eſpecially in ſuch parts of literature, as more 
immediately promote virtue and uſeful 
knowledge. 


ERUNCA'TION (S.) a clearing or freeing by 


pulling up or taking away the weeds, or 
other ohſtructions that are in the way. 

ERUPTION (S.) a violent coming, iſſuing, 
or breaking fortn. 

ERYSTV-PELAS (S.) the phyſical name for 
the difeaſe commonly called the St. Ant ho- 
ny's fire. 

FSCALA'DE (S.) a ſudden, furious attacking 
a town or citadel, by getting over the wall, 
by means of ladders, without the formality 
of a fiege, and the regular defenſive forti- 
ecations to preſerve and cover the army. 

ESCA'LOP SHELLS (S.) a bearing very often 

_ found in coat arracur, 

ESCA'MBIQ (5) was formerly a permiſſion 
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given a perſon to make over a bill of ex- 


change tu one beyond ſea. 

ESCA'PE (S.) the getting away from an ene- 

my; the avoiding of juſtice; the running 
from danger, or being preſerved in ſome ex- 
traordinary manner. 

ESCA'RTEL (A.) in Heraldry, quartered, or 
quarterly. 

ESCHA'R or ESCA'R (S.) in Surgery, a ſcab 
or cruſt made on the fleſh by an hot iron, 
ſome ſharp, corroding humour, or a cauſtick 
medicine. | 

ESCHARO'TICKS (S.) medicines, which be- 
ing applied externally, produce an eſchar; 
they are alſo called cauſticks. 

ESCHE AT (S.) in Law, any thing that falls 
to a landlord, either by ſorfeiture, a tenant's 
dying without heirs, or leaving him under 
age, or unmarried ; it alſo ſignifies a lawful 
inheritance deſcending to an heir, but then it 
is diſtinguiſhed by the addition of rect a; it 
alſo ſignifies the circuit or place within 
which the king or other lord hath eſcheats of 

his tenants. | 

ESCHE'/ATOR (S.) was formerly an officer 

who took care of the king's eſcheats in a 
county, and certified them into the exche- 
quer and chancery. 

ESCHEVI'N or ECHEVIN (S.) in the French 

and Dutch Governments, is a magiſtrate cho- 
ſen by the inhabitants of a city to take caie 
that good order and conveniency is kept in 
it, and to look after publick buildings; in 
Holland, they judge of civil affairs at firſt 
hand; criminal affairs alſo come under their 
cognizance ; and if the criminal conſeſs him- 
ſelf guilty, they can ſee ſentence executed 
without any farther proceſs, and even with- 
out appeal. : 

ESCHE'W (V.) to avoid, ſhun, leave, for- 
fake, or go out of the way. 

ESCHRA'KITES S.) a ſect of philoſophers 
among the M:/ometans, who believe that 
man's greateſt happineſs conſiſts in the con 
templation of God, and deſpife Mabontet' 5 
groſs conceptions of paradiſe; they ſtudi- 
ouſly avoid vice, love mutick, and always ap- 
pear good humoured ; the principal preach- 
ers in the royal moſques profeſs this opinion, 

ESCLATTE' (A.) in Heraldry, relates to 


ſomething, whoſe parts are ſeparated with. 


violence, 

ESCO'RT (V.) to convoy, protect, defend, 
or ſee a perſon ſaſe over or through a dan- 
gerous place or paſſage; eſpecially in Var, 
when a detachment is made to protect ſome 
noted perſon, or convoy ammunition, &c. 


ESCORT (S.) a company of armed men, or 


ſhips of war, attending ſome noted perſon, 
or valuable things, in order todeiend and pre- 
ſerve thein from robbers, enemies, or pirates, 


- ESCOU.Y'DE (S.) the third part of a company 


of foot ſoldiers, 
E/SCRIPT or F/SCRIT (S.) a tranſcript or 
6opy ot ſometturg wiitten out. | 


E 8 Q 

ESCRITO/IR or SCRUTO'IR (S.) a cabinet, 
or curious piece of joiner's work, originally 
defigned to keep writings, &c. that the 
may readily be gone to upon all occaſions, 

ESCRO'L (S.) in Heraldry, a roll of parch- 
ment or papet, having a motto inſcribed 

upon it. 

ESCU! (S.) the French crown, which is equal 

to 60 ſols, or three livres, in value about 
4 5. 6 d. ſterling, or Engliſh money. 

E SCUAGE (S.) a tenure, whereby a tenant 
holds certain lands of the lord, upon condi- 
tion of following him to the wars, at the 
tenant's own char e. 

E'SCULENTS (S.) ſuch plants or roots as ares 
eatable ; as carrots, parſnips, cabbage, &c, 

ESCU'RIAL (S.) a ſtately palace, in which is 
a monaſtery of the order of St. Fcrom, built 
by Philip II. king of Spain, in a ſmall vil- 
lage of that name, fituated in the kingdom 
of Toledo, about fix leagues from Madrid; 


there is a very fine church belonging to it. 


Philip IV. added to it a very beautiful cha- 
pel, in which the kings and queens of Spain, 
who have iſſue, are interred. 

ESCU'TCHEON (S.) in Heraldry, is a ſhield, 
on the coat or field whereon the arms are 
born; he that hath married an heireſs may 
bear an eſcutcheon over his own, whereon the 
wife*s arms are drawn, which is called an 
eſcutcheon of pretence. 

ESPALIER (S.) in France, ſignifies a wall 
tree; but with us it means rows of trees 
planted round the out- ſide of a garden, or 

any part thereof, to preſerve tender plants 
or young trees, or for the bounding a walk, 
which office they are found to do better than 
ſtone or brick wall, 

ESPE/CIAL (A.) chief, particular, ſingular, of 
much note or eſteem, 

ESPECIALLY (Part.) ſomething done or ſaid 
in an extraordinary, particular, or obſerva- 
hle manner. 

ESPIA'L (S.) in War, is a watch or guard, 
eſpecially one placed upon a high place, to 
(ce all that paſſes to or from the place. 

ESPLANA'DE (S.) in Ferrification, a declivity 
or ſlope of earth beginning at the top of the 
counterſcarp, and inſenfibly loſing itſelf in 
the level of the campaign, ſerving as a para- 
pet to the counterſcarp or covered way. 

ESPLEE'S (S.) in Lare, is the profitable pro- 
cuce that the ground yields, as paſture, hay, 
con, Sc. 

ESFOUSALS (S.) the betrothing or contract- 
ing in marriage, or the ceremony uſed in the 
actual completion in the church or elſe- 
where. 

ESPOUYSE (V.) to betroth or contract a mar- 

riage; to wed; alſo to intcreſt one's ſelf in 
an affair, to adhere to an opinion, cauſe, of 
party. | 

ESPY* (V.) to perceive, ſee, or diſcover at 4 
diſtance z to watch, obſerve, or overlook. 

ESQUURE (S.) a title of nobility cr honour, 

next 


nal of this title, but the general received one 
is, that he was the immediate attendant up- 


ſquire 3 but it is now commonly given to the 


pair of Glyer ſpurs ; alſo divers others in the 


ESSA RT (V.) to grub up, or extirpate buſhes, 


ESSAY” (S.) a trial, endeavour, or attempt 


— | 4 
next below a knigkt, and above a gentle- 
mari, Several opinions are about the origt- 


on a knight that went to the wars, and that 
he was his armour-bearer, ſomewhat of 
which ſtill remains among the orders of 
knighthood, each member having their e- 


younger ſons of noblemen, and to the eldeſt 
ſons of thoſe younger ſons, the eideſt ſons 
of knights, and their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively ; 
the eſguires of the king's body, and ſuch as 
the king creates, by putting about their necks 
a collar of 8 S, and beſtowing upon them a 


ſuperior publick offices are reputed e/quires, 
or cqual to them, as ſherifis of counties, 
ſerjeants at law, juſtices of the peace, may- 
ors of towns, counſellors at law, bachelors 
of divinity, law, phyſick, &c. though none 
of them are really fo : Laſtly, the chiefs of 
ſome ancient families are likewite -/qurres by 
preſcription, 


trees, roots, ſtumps, or the like, in order 
| . * 
to prepare th e land for tillage, 


towards doing a thing; alſo a ſhort treatiſe 
or written piece upon a particular ſubject; 
alſo the proof or trial made of the purity of 


ſolitary places; they ſpent their time in 
bandicrafts, and theſe oniy in meditation; 
there were alſo ſome Chriſtians went by this 


name, from whence it is ſuppoſed the ſeve- 
ral forts of monks took their riſe. 


ESSE'NTIAL (A.) whatever is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to conſtitute a thing, and without 


which it cannot be what it appears to be, or 
is called. 


ES ENTIALS (S.) the foundation or material 


parts of a doctrine, building, agreement, &c. 


E/SSEX (S.) the county ſo called, is large and 


populous, fo ſurrounded by waters, that it 
forms a peninſula ; its extent from eaſt to 
welt is 40 miles, and from north to ſouth 
about 35 miles; the whole eircumference he- 
ing about 146 miles; containing 18 whole 
hundreds, and two half hundreds, in which 
are 22 market-towns, 415 pariſhes, 45 
parks, one foreſt, one caſtie, about 35, ooo 
houſes, and 228,8co ſouls ; It ſends 8 mem- 
bers to parliament ; is bordered and croſſed 
by ſeveral rivers, over which are 28 bridges; 
the waters of the'e rivers yield great variety 
and quantity of fine fiſh, particularly oyſters; 
the foil is fine meadow, paſture, and corn 
lands, beſides a large quantity of wood-land, 
commonly called Epping Foreft ; the produce 
is corn, hay, &c. butter, ſaffron, the fineſt 


in the world, cheeſe, gunpowder, and Wool- 


len manuſacturies in great abundance, 


gold or ſilver for coining, &c. and with the 
Hunters, it is the breaſt or briſket of a deer, 

ESSAY! (V.) to try, endeavour, or firive to 
do a thing. 


F'SSE (S.) in the School Philoſcphy, means the 


ESSOL N (S.) in Lav, an excuſe for him who 
is ſummoned to appear and anſwer to a real 
action, or to perform ſuit to a court baron, 
and is the ſame with the civilians excuſatio; 


dy, extracted from it by fire; allo pertumes, 


ESSE NES (S.) a famous ſect among the Jezus, 


real or actual exiſtence or being of a ching. 


F'SSENCE (S.) that which conſtitutes or de- 


termines the nature of a thing, without: 
which it cannot be what it is; in Cymiſtry, 
it is the pureſt and moſt ſubtle part of a bo- 


&c. go by this name. 


whole opinions, in many particulars, agreed 
with the Pythagereans: One fort of them 
profeſſed a community of goods, and ſhun- 
ned all pleaſures, even maritige, and all 


carnal copulation with women; they worre 


white garments, forbad oaths, drani nothing 
but water, uſed inanimate facrifices, had 
their elders in particular reſpect, ant were 
above all others ſo ſtri in the obſ-rvation of 
the ſabbath, that they prepared thier meat 
on the eve, would not remove a veſſel cut 
of its place, nor even eaſe or ſupply natyre, 
unleſs very much preſſed. Another {fort of 
them allowed marriage, for the fake of pro- 
creation, after they had ſtaid three years, to 
try whether the woman was heaithy, and 
fit to bear children ; but never lay with their 
wives after conception, to ſhew that it was 
more out of a deſire to benefit the common- 
wealth, than to ſatisfy their luſt. They 
were alſo divided inte Proclicks and Je- 


FS 
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Ticks ; the firſt lived in cities, tlie other ip 


there are five cauſes of Hin, viz. when the 
party is heyond the ſea, when on an expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land, when thro” infirmity 
of body he cannot come, when he is ſick in 
bed, and when he is in the king's ſervice. 


ESTA'BLISH (V.) to confirm, appoint, ſet- 


tle, or do whatever is neceſſary to make &@ 
thing ſafe, ſure, certain, end durable, 


EST A'BLISHMENT (S.) the ſettiing or put- 


ting things upon certain conditions; alſo the 
known and regular laws of a kingdom, or 
people, containing the effentials or founda- 
tion of that government. 


ESTA'CHE (S.) a bridge or bank of ſtone or 


timber, 


ESTATE (S.) in Lav, is a title a man hath 


in lands or tenements. Eſiatę is either fire 


fle or conditional : Simple, called alfo fee fim- 


ble, is where a man, by deed indented, en- 
feorfs another in fee, reſerving to himſelf, 
and his heirs, a yearly rent, with condition, 
if the rent is unpaid, to re enter: Condinis- 
nal, is ſuchꝭ as hath a condition annexed to it, 
though it be not ſpecified in writing, as if a 
man grant to another, by his deed, the oi- 
fic? ot park- keeper for life, this is upon con- 
dition in law, viz. if he ſhall fo long well 
and truly keep the park. It means allo the 
ſtate, empire, kingdom, provinces, or ex- 
tent of lands under any one's goyernment or 
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dominion; alſo the ſeveral ranks or clafſes 
of a people, which here in England are 
three, wiz. king, lords, and commons, who 
have the power of redreſſing all grievances, 
and doing all acts of power, obligatory, or 
binding to the people; alſo the poſſeſſions 
or goods of any private perſon ; alſo the 
- Rate or condition any thing is in. 
ESTEE/M (S.) the value, reſpect, reputation, 
or worth of a perſon or thing. 
ESTEE/M (V.) to have a love, regard, va- 
ue, or reſpect for any perſon or thing. 
ESTE/RLING (S.) the fame with fteri;ng, in 
reſpect to men, money, & c. allo the name 
of a bird. | 
ESTETE” (A.) in Heraldry, is a beaſt repre- 
ſented as it his head had been torn or rent 
off from the body by violence, ſo that it ap- 
pears ragged. h 
ESTHER (S.) a received canonical book of 
the Old Teſtament, ſuppoſed to be written 
by a Few named Mordecui, who was uncle 
to queen Eftber, the wife of Abaſuerus king 
of Perſia, called by ſome Darius, the ſon of 
Hyſta ſpes; it gives an hiſtorical account of 
what happened to the Jezos during the life 
of that queen, in which it is obſervable, 
there is not the word God once mentioned, 
although a very great deliverance was 
wrought for the Jes, by means of Eſther, 
ESTHIO'MENOS (S.) a growing er ſpreading 
gangrenous inflammation, that conſumes the 
parts, and diſpoſes them to a mortification, 
E'STIMABLE (A.) that is worthy or deſerving 
of eſteem, reſpect, or love; alſo any thing 
* whoſe charge may be computed, or the va- 
lue known or found out. 


E'STIMATE or ESTIMA/TION (s.) a fixed 


or determined value, or rate of the worth 
or expence of a thing. ä 

E'STIMATE (V.) to value, compute, ap- 
praiſe, or make known the worth or com- 
mon charge of a thing. : 

ESTIMA/TOR (S.) an appraiſer, valuer, or 
computer of the worth, charge, or expence 
of any thing. 

ESTI'VAL (A.) the ſummer weather, or 

ſomething belonging to the ſummer. 

ESTTVAL or SUMMER SOLSTICE (S.) is 

When the ſun enters the tropick of Cancer, 
which is about the 11th of June, when it 

makes the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night, 

- ESTO/PPEL (S.) in Lao, is when a man is 
hindered from ſaying any thing againſt his 
own act or deed, though it be truth. 

E'STOVERS (S.) in Lao, is a certain portion 
allowed a felon out of his effects for his 
maintenance during his impriſonment ; alſo 
a certain allowance of wood to be taken out 
of anothers's woods. 

.ESTRA'DE (S.) a publick road or highway; 
alſo a ſmall rifing in the floor of a chamber, 
encompaſſed with a rail or alcove for the 
placing a bed in; in Turkey, they are fre- 
quently only covered with a carpet, to re- 
veive viſitors of quality in. 


ETC 


Battre L. Eftrade, a military term, ſignify. 
ing the ſending out ſcouts to obſerve the ene- 
my's motions. 

ESTRA'NGE (V.) to alienate or draw away 
y perſon's love or affections towards any 
thing. 

ESTRAY! (S.) any tame beaſt found in any 
lordſhip, and not owned by any body; in 
which cyſe it is to be cry'd publickly in the 
next market; and if it be not claimed by 
any body within a year and a day, it is for- 
feited to the lord of the ſoil where it was 
found, | | 

ESTREA'T (S.) in Law, a true copy or du- 
plicate of an original writing, viz. amercia- 
ments or penalties ſet down in the rolls of a 
court, to be levied by the bailiff or other ot- 
ficer, for offences committed, 


| ESTRE/'PEMENT (S.) in Law, the impove. 


riſhing land by continual plowing and ſow. 
ing without due reſt and manuring ; alſo a 
ſpoil made by the tenant for life upon lands or 
woods, to the prejudice of him in reverſion. 

E'STUARY (S.) a ditch, mote, or trench, 
where the tide overflows at high-water. 

E'SULA (S.) the bark of a ſmall reddiſh-root, 
which produces narrow green leaves, yield. 
ing a milky ju.ce, growing chiefly in France; 
it is uſed in medicinal compoſitions for the 
dropſy, being firſt infuſed in vinegar, aſter 
which an extract is drawn from it. 

ESURIVNE (A.) is applied to ſalts which are 

of a fretting or corroding nature, 

ETAPPE S.) in War, the quantity of provi. 
fions or forage allowed an army in their 
march through a province or kingdom, 

ETAPPIE R (S.) one who contracts with a 
country for furniſhing troops in their march 
with neceſſaries. 

E'"T CHING (S.) the art of eating in the fi- 
gures of men, beafts, birds, &c, upon copper- 
plates, and eſpecially buildings, or draughts 
of architecture, with aqua-fortis, or ſome o- 
ther corroſive menſtruum ; which is done af- 
ter this manner: The plate being firſt pla- 
niſhed,and curiouſly poliſhed,it is heated com- 
monly with the flame of hurnt paper, and 
then ſpread over with a certain compoſition 
called the ground; of which there are great 
varieties, ſome approving of one ſort, and 
ſome of another; this done, it is ſmoaked or 
blacked with a candle or link ; the plate be- 
ing thus prepared, the draught or picture is 
rubbed on the back fide with red lead, ver- 
milion, chalk, &c. according to the fancy of 
the artiſt ; which fide ſo rubbed over, is laid 
upon the ground as above, and by going over 
the out- lines of the draught or picture, with 
a tracing-needle, it leaves the ſketch upon the 
ground in red or white, &c. according to 
what the paper was rubbed with; then with 
proper needles, the ſaid out- lines are gone 
over again, and the whole hatched according 
to art ; by hand, if the draught confiſts of 
figures ; or ruled, if it conſiſts of ſtrait No. 
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ſuch as moſt plans, elevations, or ſections 


of architecture are; this done, the whole is 


ſurrounded with a wall of wax, and the plate 


being ſet upon a level place, ſingle aqua- fortis 
is poured on in ſuch quantities as he ſtrength 
of the liquor, and nature of the work re 
quires; if the liquor is too ſtrong, it is we k 
ened with good, ſharp vinegar, &c. in this, 
the experience and judgment of the artiſt are 
much required, as well as in how long the li- 
quor ſhall ſtand on, ſome works requiring to 
be bit ſtronger, and others lighter ; this done, 
the plate being warmed, and the ground 
being wiped off, a proof is taken from the 
rolling-preſs, and ſuch places as are defective 
are amended by graving; and ſo the whole 
is finiſned. | 

ETE'RNAL (A.) that never had a beginning, 
nor ſhall, or can have an end, 

ETERNITY (S.) infinite duration, as well 

aft as to come, 


' EIERNYZE (V.) to make or cauſe to have 


an infinite duration to come, ſuch as we are 
aſſured the ſouls of men ſhall have after this 
life, | 

ETHE'REAL (A.) airy, light, fine, of or be- 
longing to the ether, or pure air above our 
atmoſphere, and ſometimes applied to the 
atmoſphere itſelf ; with the Cy mts, an ex 
ceeding fine oil or ſpirit that very readily and 
eaſily takes fire, is called erhereal oil. 

E'THICKS (S.) the ſame with moral pbiloſo- 
pby, or the ſcience that lays down rules for 
the conduct and ceconomy of life, that 
teaches the regulations of the paſſions, and 

inſtructs men to be happy by practiſing all 
the ſocial virtues, 

ETHMOVDALS (S.) the ſuture or feam that 
ſurrounds the bone called ethmoides, which 
is in the inner part of the noſe, ſull of large 
pores or ſmall holes like a fieve. 

ETHMOYDES (S.) a bone in the middle of 
the os frontis, or bone of the forchead, and 
at the top of the root of the noſe, 

E'THNARCH (S) a governor or ruler of a 
nation or province, the ſame with tetrarcbh. 

E'THNARCHY (S.) the art of ruling or go- 
vernment. 

ETHNO'PHRONES (S.) a ſect of hereticks 
cf the ſeventh century, who profeſſed Chri- 


ſtianity, but added thereto all the extrava- 


gancies of the Pagans. 


ETHO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon 


manners; in Rhetorick, a deſcription of the 
genius, inclination, temper, manners, &c. 
of a perſon ; it is alſo called portrait or pic- 
ture, 

ETHOPOF'IA (S.) a Rbeterical figure of the 
ſame meaning with ethelogy, 

ETYMOLO'/GICAL (A.) relating to the mean- 
ing of words, by ſearching into their origi- 
nal derivation and ſignification. 

ETYMO'LOGIST (S.) a perſon that declares 
the meaning of words, by ſearching out the 
true or ſuppoſed original of them, 


q 
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ETYMOLOCTZE (v.) to give the true or 
ſuppoſed foundation or original of words, 
trom whence the preſent meaning or uſe of 
them are ſhewn, 

ET YMO'LOGY (S.) is that part of Gram- 
mar, that is buſied about fixing the meaning 
of words, by ſearching into, or atter their 
original or derivation. 

E'TYMON (S.) the original from whence a 
word is derived, 

EVA'CUANTS (S.) medicines which carry 
off bad or ſuperfluous humours by ſecretion. 

EVA'CUATE (V.) to empty, pour out, or 
diſcharge, 

EVACUA'TION (S.) the emptying, diſcharg- 
ing, or pouring one thing out o? another; 
and in Phy/c+, it is the leſſening the animal 
fluids, ſometimes by catharticks, ſometimes 
by phlebotomy, and ſometimes by other 
means, 

EVA'DE (V.) to put or ſhift off, by going 
from the ſubject in diſcourſe, or getting per- 
ſonally out of the way of doing or iutfering 
ſomething, 

EVANESCENT (A.) diſappearing, or going 
_ of light; periſhing, or coming to ag. 
thing. 

EVANGF/LICAL (A.) pertaining to the goſ- 
pels or evanzelifts, or ſomething in the ſtile 
or manner of the goſpel. 

EVA'*NGELISTS (S.) the inſpired authors of 
the goſpel ; this name was alſo given in the 
primitive church, to thoſe who preached the 
goſpel up and down, without belonging to 
any particular place. : 

EVANGELIZE (V.) to preach the goſpel ; 
to bring good news, tidings, or accounts of 
ſomething agrecable and advantageous to 
the hearers. 

EVA'/NID (A.) weak, fading, ſoon blown or 
wore off, or away, particularly applied to 
colours that are not durable. 

EVATORATE (V.) to waſte, or leſſen any 
liquid or humid body by quantities going off 
or ſeparating from it, by ſteams or vapours 
breathing or going out of it ; and when dore 
chymically, is performed by proper heats, fill 
the remaining part is reduced to ſuch a 

| firength or conſiſtence as is required, 

EVAPORA'TION (S.) the breathing or 
throwing forth ſteams or vapours from a 
body; and in Phi, it is the ſweating 
thro” the pores of the ſkin ; in Phri/cſpphy, it 
is the exbaling the humidity or moiſture in 
a body, or turning it wholly into vapour er 
fume. | 

EVA'SION (S.) a put-off, excuſe, trick, or 
endeavour to get out of the way, 


EVA'SIVE (A.) that is not plain and free, but - 
endeavouring to put a thing aſide by excuſes, - 


put-cffs, or deccitful promiſes, doubttul ex- 
płeſſions, and double entendres. 

EU'CHARIST (S.) a Chriſtian ſacrament in- 

ſtituted by our bleſſed Saviour at his laſt ſup- 

per: Tl. biſhops and piefts have only an 
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EVE 


authority to conſecrate the elements, ac- 
cording to the prefent church diſcipline; in 
the primitive Times, the deacons uſed to give 
this ſacrament to the congregation. The 
catechumens and penitents were not allow- 
ed to be preſent At the congecration of the 
euchariſt, Till the 12th century, the faithful 
communicated in both kinds, both in the 
Greek and Latin churches ; about which 
time the Latin or Reman church refuſed the 


cup to the Jaity, but the Greek church conti- 


nued the ancient cuſtom; ſormerly both the 
eaſtern and weſtern church conlecrated with 
leavened bread, which uſage is ſtill conti- 
nued in the Greek church; but the Latin 
church uſe unleavened bread. 

FUCHARTUSTICAL (A.) any thing belonging 
to the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, whe- 
ther it be the bread, wine, prayers, &c. 

EU/CHITES or EU'/CHETES (S) a ſect a- 
mong the ancient heretitks that prayed con- 
tinually, aArming that the whale of reli- 
gion conſiſted therein, founding their opinion 
upon the words of St. Paul, 1 Thef. v. 17. 
Pray without ceafing. 

EU/CRASY (S.) a good and wholeſome tem- 
perature of the body, 

EUD/AZU'MON 68.0 a good genius or ſpirit; 
and in Aſtrolggy, is the fourth houſe in a 
figure of the heavens, pretended to be the 
indication of ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 

EUDO'XIANS (S.) hereticks, in the 4th cen- 
tury, who maintained that the Son was crea- 
ted out of nothing, that he had a diſtinct 
and different will from the Father, &c. 

EVE (S.) the proper name of a woman, eſpe- 
cially the firſt, or wife of Adam; alſo a con- 
traction of even or evening; allo the name of 
the day preceding any of the church feſtivals, 
which is generally appointed for a faſt. 

EVECTION (S.) a lifting vp. carrying out, 
praiſing or extolling ; in Aſtronomy, it is the 
libration of the moon, or the inequality of 
her motion, which occaſions her at, or near 
her quarters; not to be in that line, which 
Paſſes through the centre of the earth to the 
ſun, which ſhe js, at her conjunRion, op- 
poſition, or ſyzygies. 

EVEN (A.) ſuch numbers as may he parted 

into two equal parts without leaving any re- 
mainder ; alſo any thing that is flat, level, 
plain, ſtrait, or ſmooth ; alſo cloſe or pa- 
valle to a thing. 
meaſured or divided by another even num. 
ber, and the quotient is alſo an even num- 
ber, fuch number is ſaid to be evenly ever ; 
but when the quotient is an odd number, 
then it is ſaid to be evenly odd. 

E'VEN (Part.) like, or in ſuch a manner, juſt 
fo, indeed, in truth, &c. 

EVEN or E'VENING (S.) the cloſe of the day, 
or that part of it that is light after ſun- ſet. 

E'VENNESS (S.) plainneſs, ſmoothneſs, free 
from rivghne's or irregularity. 

EVENT (S.) the ſucceſs, reſult, or iſſue tha! 
preceeds or comes from any ation, 


When one ever number is 


| 
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E'VEN-TIDE (S.) the ſame with evening. 

EVENTILATE (V.) to value, rate, prize or 
eſtimate an inheritance or eſtate. 

EVENTILA'TION (S.) a purging, winnow- 
ing, cleanting, examining, or fifting into the 

hottom of a buſineſs, or queſtion in debate; 
alſo to appraiſe or value an eſtate. 

EVENTUAL (A.) actually being ſo, or com- 
ing to paſs in a particular manner. 

EVER (Part.) that has no end, eternal, that 
continues always. | 

E/'VER-GREENS or PERE/'NNIALS (S.) 
ſuch plants as bear leaves, and remain green 
all the year round. 

EVERLA'STING (A.) that has no end, that 
continues eternally, 

E'VERSHORT (S.) is a ſmall market-town in 
Dor ſetſpire, diſtant from London 106 com- 
puted, and 124 meaſured miles. 

EVERT (V.) to turn topſy-turvy, to over- 

throw, to invert, or put into a quite con- 
trary poſition. Ie 

EVES (S.) fee Eames, 

EVE'SHAM or E'SAM (S.) in Worceſter ſbire, 
is a very ancient town, and eſteemed the 
ſecond in the county; ſituate on a gentle af- 
cent from the river Aeon, over which it has 
a ſtately bridge of ſeven arches ; it is a bo- 
rough that enjoys many privileges, ſome by 
preſcription orly; it has had ſeveral charters, 
but its laſt was granted by king James J. by 
which the chief government was veſted in 
one magiſtrate, called a mayor, and under 
him 7 aldermen, 12 capital burgeſſes, a re- 
corder and chamberlain, who are all of them 
of the common-council, and four of them 
zuſtices of the peace; there are alſo 24 other 
burgeſſes, called aſſiſtants; the market is 
weekly on Monday ; there are three pariſh- 
churches in it; its principal manufacture is 
ſtockings; near this town is a vale for ſeed- 
ing ſheep, eiteemed the moſt fertile in the 
kingdom, called the Vale of Eſam; the town 

ſends two members to parhament, and is 73 
computed, and 96 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. | 

EVE'STIGA'TE (V.) to ſearch or find out a 
thing by ſteps or degrees; to ſolve or anſwer 
problems or difficult queſtions, by drawing 
concluſions from ſomething that is already 
known, &c. 

EVI'CT (V.) to convince, confute, or ſilence 
by ſtrength of argument. 

EVIV'CTION: (S.) the making a thing plain, 
clear or intelligible, either by argument or 
law, 

'E'VIDENCE (S.) the proof that any thing 
cariies with it of the truth or falſhocd of a 
matter; in Laab, it is the teſtimony of per- 
ſons, deeds or writings to ſome fact in diſpute, 

E VIDENT (A.) plain, clear, viſible, that has 
all the difficultics taken away, and no doubts 
left unaniwered, | 

E'VIDENTNESS (S.) plainneſs, undeniable- 
neſs, that cannot be gainſaid, 

4 E'VIL 


EVIL 18.) fin, kurt, miſery, harm, injury, 
and in a particular manner applied to a diſ- 
temper that breaks out in ſores, particularly 


about the glands of the neck and throat, 


emphatically called the king's evil, and which 
tradition affirms the kings of England have 
the power of healing : The cure is perform- 
ed in a folemn manner, having a particular 
office appointed for it in the liturgy of the 
church of England; which ſee, 
EVIL or YEO'VIL (S.) in Somer ſetſpire, a 
large-market town, much frequented, eſpe- 
' cially fince the decline of Tcheſter z it ſtands 
on the great weſtern road; it carries on ſome 
part of the clothing trade; but it is chiefly 
noted for making gloves, &c. the market is 
weekly on Friday, which is conſiderable for 
corn ; it is diftant from London 104. compu - 
ted, and 124. meaſured miles. 
E'VILNESS (S.) badnefs, ſinfulneſs, heinouſ- 
neſs, 
EVINCE (A.) to demonſtrate, make plain, 


convince by argument, vanquiſh, or o ver- 


come; and in Lav, to convict and recover 
legally. 


EVIRA TION (S.) a gelding, unmanning, 


weakening, or making effeminate. 
EVITABLE (A.) that may be avoided, ſhun- 

ned, departed from, or prevented. 
EU'LOGY (S.) a praiſing, commending, or 


ſpeaking well of a perſon; in the Greet | 


Church, the name of the ſacramental bread 
broke into ſmall pieces, which was diſtrihu- 
ted to thoſe who were unqualified to commu - 
nicate ; it was alſo a cuſtom for the biſhops 
and prieſts to ſend of it to each other to keep 
up a friendly correſpondence ; alſo the name 
of thoſe preſents that were made, either out 
of reſpect or obligation. 

EUNO'MIANS (S.) embracers of the opinions 
of Eumonius, biſhop of Cyzicum, in the 4th 
eentury, who maintained, that the Father 
was of a different nature from the Son, and 
that he knew God as well as God knew him- 
ſelf; that the Son did not ſubſtantially unite 
himſelf to the human nature, but only bap- 


tized virtually in his operations, &c. he bap- 


tized thoſe that had been baptized in the name 
of the trinity, and taught that faith without 
good works was ſufficient for ſalvation, &c. 

EU'NUCH (S.) a man deprived of his genitals, 
a practice much in vogue among the Turks, 

who employ ſuch perſons in the ſeraglio to 
look after the grand ſeignior's palace, and 
particularly the women. 

EVOLUTION (S.) in Algebra, is the extract- 
ing roots out of any power given; in Mar- 
tial Diſcipline, it is the doubling the ranks 
or files, the wheeling, or other motions, of a 
company, troop, &c. and in common Affairs, 
the unfolding, unrolling, &c, of wares, 
cloaths, &c. 

EU'PATHY (S.) a ſubmifſiveneſs or eaſineſs 
in, or under ſuffering. 

EU'PHEMISM (S.) a good reputation, name, 


3 


EUR 
or character; a praiſing or honourable fet* 
ting forth the praiſe of a perſon ; in Rheto- 
rick, it is a figure by which a word of a foul 
or harſh ſound or ſignification is changed 
into one leſs offenſive, 

EU'PHONY (S.) an agreeable, pleaſing, grace- 
ful, or ſmooth ſound of words, in a ſen- 
tence, ſpeech, or oration ; aiſo harmony or 
mutick. 

EUPHORVA (S.) the good effects or opera- 
tions of a medicine, by which the patient is 
eaſed, amended, or cured. 

EUPHRA “TES (S.) one of the largeſt and 
moſt famous rivers in the world, which ri- 
ſing out of the mountain Ararat in Armenia, 
keeps on its courſe at firſt from eaft to weſt 
but then having left Ergerum, turns to the 
ſouth, ſeparates Natolia from Armenia, and 
Meſopotamia from Syria and Arabia. Aſter 
wafhing the walls of many cities, and having 
ſwelled itſelf with a vaſt number of rivers, 
below Seleucia, and near to Crefiphor, falls 
into the Tigris, and ſo both together diſ- 
charge themſelves into the Fertan guiph ; it 
has ſeveral conſiderable branches, whereof 
ſome have forced their way into a new chan- 
nel, the old ones being loſt and dammed up 
by time ; the lakes alio to the weſt, which 
were deſigned to receive the waters in times 
of great inundations, are filled up by the mud 
and ſand brought down by the river. Howe 
ever, that branch that runs to Cufa, never 
comes to the ſea, but is loſt in the ſands of 
Arabia, and has turned the fruitful plains of 
Babylon into a moraſs, altogether unpaſſabls 
and uninhabitable, Pliny and Strabo affirm, 
that it overflows yearly as the Nie does, and 
much about the ſame time, which inunda- 


tion has the ſame effect, as to the fertility of 


Meſopotamia, as the Nile has upon Egypt ; 
the waters of it run very ſlowly, and are 
navigable till it joins the Tigris. | 
EURIPIDES (S.) a famous tragick poet, born 
at Salamine; he flouriſhed in the reign 
Archelaus, king of Macedon, who had him 
in great honour after he left Athens, becauſe 
the comick poets were prelerred before him; 
he wrote 75 tragedies, but was victor only 
in five; there are now but 19 only in the 
whole; ſome called him the <voman- hater 3 
he was torn to pieces by dogs, and his bones 
were buried by the command of Archelaus at 
Pella. | i 
EU'RIPUS (S.) an arm of the ſea between 
Achaia and the Negropont, ſo narrow juſt 
over-againſt the capital city of the iſland, 
that people croſs it over a draw. bridge, and 
a ſtone-bridge of five arches, between which 
ſtands a tower built by the Venetians; in other 
parts it is much broarder, and the tide more 
regular and conſtant ; in the narrow parts, 
the tides are regular the firſt 8 days of the 
moon, the 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 
days of the full, and the three laſt days of 
the laſt quarter regular; but the 9, 10, 11, 
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E OUT 
12, 14 Of the ſecond quarter, and the 27, 
2, 23, 24, 25 and 26 of the laſt quarter, 
the tides are irregular ; during which time it 
ebbs and flows 11, 12, 13 and 14 times in 
24 hours ; and in the regular days it flows 
like other ſeas ; there are alſo two particular 


differences between the tides of Euripas and. 


the ocean; firſt that the water for the moſt 
part never riſes above a foot high, and that 
very rarely too, whereas in many parts of 
the ocean it riſes 24 cubits; ſecondly, in 
the occan the water falls, when it ebbs, into 
the ſea, and riſes when it rolls towards the 
ſhors z but the Euripus rifes when the water 
ebbs towards the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
where the ſea is broadeſt, and riſes when the 
Water ebbs toward Theſſaly into the canal; 
at high water the waters ſtand ſtill for an 
hour and half. 

EURO'CLYDON (S.) a violent, tempeſtuous 
wind that generally happens about the be- 
ginning of winter, and from its dangerouſ- 

neſs called the ſeaman's plague. 

EU'ROPE (S.) one of the four parts into 

- which the world is divided, and contains 

thoſe countries commonly called Chriſtendom, 
or where they are inhabited by Chriſtians, 
extending itſelf from the 24th to the 72d 
degree of north l:titude, and from the gth 
to the qu th degree of longitude. 

EUROPEAN (A.) ſomething belonging to or 
after the manners and cuſtoms of the people 
of Europe. 

EUROPEAN (S.) an inhabitant of that part 
of the world called Europe. | 

EURVY DICE (S.) the daughter of Anyntas, 
third king of Macedon; the married Aridæ us, 
king Philip's natural ſon; fo envious of Oſym- 
pias's grandeur, that ſhe took the field to de- 
ſtroy her; but being defeated and taken pri. 
ſoner, Olympias ſent her a ſword, a long ſilk 
lace, and a cup of poiſon, to make choice 

of her death; upon which Eurydice, nothing 
terrified with thoſe diſmal preſents. after ſhe 
had prayed the gods that O/ymp:.:s might one 

day be reduced to the laſt extremity, took 
the lace and ſtrangled herſelf. 

EURYTH'MY (S.) a genteel carriage, and 
beautiful proportion of body; in Architecture, 

ijt is the general harmony and proportion of 
all the parts of a building; and in Phyfick, 
it is the regular dif, ofition of the pulſe, 

EUTERPE (S) one of the nine muſes, to 
whom the invention of the mathematicks, 
and playing upon the pipe is attributed ; the 


- Ancients repreſented her crowned with a} 


gariand of flowers, holding in each hand 
ſundry wind muſical inſtruments, 
EUTHA NASY {S.) an eaſy, quiet, ſerene 
- - departing out of this life, or dying. 
EU'THYMY (S.) contentment, tranquillity, 
and ſatisfaction of mind. 
EU'TROPHY (S.) a juſt, due, and regular 
nouriſhment of the body. | 
EUTY'CHIANS (S.) hereticks of the 5th cen- 


E X A 
tury, who followed the opinions of Eutyebes, 
a Conſtantinopolitan monk, who contending 
againſt Neftorius, fell into a new hereſy, af- 
firming Chriſt to be one thing and the Word 
anoti.er : Ne denied the fleſh of Chriſt to be 
like ours, affirming his body to be celeſtial, 
which paſſed thro the Virgin, as thro* a 
channel ; that there were two natures in 
Chriſt before the hypoſtatical union; but 
aſter it but one, compounded of both; and 
thence concluded, that the divinity of Chriſt 
both ſuffered and died, &c. Being condem- 


ned in a ſynod at Conflantinople, convened 


by Flavianus the biſhop, he appealed to the 
emperor, and by the aſſiſtance of Dioſcurus, 
biſhop of Alexandria, he obtained a ſynod, 
called the aſſembly of thieves and robbers, 
wherein his opinions were approved; but 
they were again condemned by the ſecond 
ecumenical council held at Chalcedon in 451, 

EWL (S.) the female ſheep. | 

WII. (S.) in Surrey, is called a market- 
town, but no fix*d day for it to be found in 
any writing extant ; about 12 miles diſtant 

from London, © 

E'WER (S.) a large filver veſſel, to contain 
water for the king's table. 

E'WRY (s.) an office in the king's houſhold, 
where they take care of the linen for the 
king's own table, lay the cloth, and ſerve 
up water in filver ewers after dinner. 

EXA'CT (A.) punctual, true, juſt, nice, cu- 
rious, obſervant. 

EXA/CT (v.) to cheat or impoſe upon a per- 
ſon, by making uſe of his ignorance, to de- 
mand of him more than is juſt or reaſena- 


ble; alſo to uſe violence or force in collect- 


ing taxes, &c, _ 

EX A/CTION (S.) an unjuſt, rigorous, and 
unreaſonable demand; in Lav, it is an of- 
ficer's taking or demanding ſuch fees as are 
not appointed or allowed by the covrt. 

EXA*CTNESS or EXA/CTITUDE (S.) care- 
tulnefs, a diligent and ſtri performing one's 
duty, promiſe and obligation to the greateſt 
nicety ; alſo the making a garment, &c. 
very curiouſly, or fit ior the perſon or thing 
it was deſigned for. 

FXA'CTOR (S.) a tax gatherer ; an unjuſt, 
rigid and unreaſonable demander or colleQor. 

EXACUA'TION (S.) the making a thing 
ſharp- pointed. 


EXA'GGERATE (V.) to enlarge upon a ſub- 


ject by multiplying words, need!eſsly to en- 
hance, enlarge, and make a great ſtir about 
a ſmall matter; to aggravate and make 
things much worſe than they really are, or 
ought to be. 3 

EXAGGERATION (S.) enlarging, ampliſy- 
ing, aggravating, heaping up, or amaſſing 
together. 

EXA OCITATE (V.) to diſturb, diſquiet, ſtir 
up, or trouble, 

EXAGITA'*TION (S.) a troubling, diſquiet- 
ing, vexing, or tormenting. 


EXA'LT 


2 


E X C 


EX ARTICULA'TION (S.) in Surgery, the 
diſlocating, disjointing, or putting a bong 


; EXA'LT (v.) to raiſe or liſt up by promotion, 
praiſe, or commendation ; in Cy, to 
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EXA'NIMATE (V.) to murder, kill, or de- 
prive of life; to amaze, ſurprize, diſmay, 
frighten, put in fear, aftoniſh or confound ; 
to ſwoon, or Joſe. all ſenſation for a time. 

EXA'NNUAL ROLL (S.) a roll or liſt of fines 
which could not be levied, in which deſpe- 
rate debts were formerly entered, in order 
to be read annually to the ſheiiff, to ſee 
what of them could be got in, 

EXANTHE'MATA (S.) wheals or puſtules 
that break out in the ſkin of the head. 

E'XARCH (S.) in ancient Times, was what we 
now call primate of a dioceſe ; it was alſo a 
dignity of the empire; the emperor's general 
in the weft, and his vicar reſiding at Ra- 

_ wenna, were ſo called; the firſt exareb was 
under Juſtin the Young, in 567; the laſt 
was Eutychius, defeated by Aſtolpbus, king 
of the Lombards, in 751. Now exarch, in 
the Greek Church, is a viſitor deputed into 
provinces by the patriarch, to ſee whether 
the biſhops do their duties, and whether the 
ceſt of the clergy obſerve the canons of the 
church, | 

EXARCHATE or E'XARCHY (S.) the of- 
fice, employ, dignity, power, or juriſdic- 
tion of an exarch. 

EXARTHRE'/MA (S.) a disjointing or put- 
ting out of its proper place, 


purify or refine a metal, and thereby render | * out of its proper place, ſocket, or joint, Fj 
it uſeful and valuable, ; EXA'SPERAT#E (V.) to enrage, make an- 43 
- EXALTA'TION (S.} the raifing or promot- gry, ſtir up to wrath, provoke, vex, or in» : 
, ing a perſon to a higher dignity than he had cenſe. | IE : 4 
a before, or the praiſing and extolling him for | EXASPERA'TION (S.) enraging, provoking, 1 
1 ſome real or imaginary excellencies; alſo the | vexing, or making angry. 1 11 7 
t rectifying or purifying metals, minerals, li- | EXAU'CTORATE (V) to put out of place, MS 
1 quors, &c. and thereby rendering them more | diſcharge from an office, or take away the Welt 
4 uſeful and valuable, than when in their na- power of acting or doing as before, I. 
oy ara Rant : | EXAUGURA'TION (s.) a prophaning, un- 10 
| EXA'LTEDNESS (S.) a being lifted or puffed hallowing, or deſecrating. | Wil: 
> up in the mind; alſo promoted to great | EXCANDE'SCENCY (S.) fury, rage, paſſion, il bf ji 
: dignity or honour. great heat or anger; and in Phyfick, ſuch a Wot 0 
0 EX AMEN or FXAMINA'TION (S.) a ſearch- Ciſpoſition to violent paſſions of the mind, Wal: 
, ing into, or trial of the qualifications of per- as brings diſeaſes upon the body. +4 
t ſons that preſent themſelves for the diſcharge EXCA'/RNATE (V.) to grow lean naturally, Tis 1 
1 of ſome employ; alſo the trial of the truth, or make uſe of and practiſe the giving of ta- 14 $a 
: fitneſs, or propriety of any thing. king fuch medicines, that will produce ſuch 1 4 "ol 
| EXAM NE (V.) to inquire after, to ſearch an effect, ; ; 138; 
| into the truth, fitneſs, or propriety of any | EXCARNIFICA'TION (S.) a ſeparating, 14% 
\ | matter or thing. parting, cutting, or pulling the fleſh from if 
t EXA MINERS (S.) perſons appointed to ſearch the bones. : 1 
into the truth or falſhood of any thing; alſo EXCA'VATE (V.) to ſcoop, dig out or make 1 24 
\ two officers appointed by the court ot Chan- hollow. thts 
cery to examine upon oath the witneſſes | EXCEE'D (V.) to go beyond what was al- 1 
. | produced on both fides of a cauſe, upon ſuch lowed, to do better or finer than another, Tt 
interrogatories as the parties to a ſuit do ex- | EXCEE/'DING (A.) extraordinary, beyond 1 
7 hibit for the purpoſe ; there is alſo an office compare, extravagant, immoderate, 9 
8 in the Exciſe, called the examiner's office, | EXCEL VV.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, or out- : 
- whoſe buſineis it is to re-examine accounts do others in any art or ſcience; to be fa- . 
brought in, &c. | mous or expert in any reſpect whatever, 15 
EXA“ APPLE S.) a copy, pattern, model, or whether good or bad. A 
a precedent, by or aſter which ſomething is to | B/XCELLENCE or E'XCELLENCY (S.) the 1 
: be made or done. degree or perfection a perſon has in any art 1 


or ſcience; alſo a title of honour given to 
ambaſſadors, governors of caſtles, &c. 

E'XCELLENT (A.) highly valuable, rare, 

choice, good, in an eminent degree, 

EXCE'LSITY (S.) highneſs, haughtineſs, 
proudneſs. 7 

EXCENTRICK or EXCE'NTRICAL (A.) 
that moves upon a different centre to ſome 
other thing, as circles that are drawn upon 
different centres. 

EXCE/PT (Part.) unleſs. 

EXCE'PT (V.) to object to or againſt a per- 
ſon or thing; to find fault with; to take 
out of a number of others ; to differ from 
the common or general rule. 

EXCEP'TION (S.) ſomething taken from or 
out of a number of other things, and differ- 
ing in ſome particular, as thoſe words in the 
Latin grammar, that vary from the general 
rule; in Lav, it is a ſtop, bar, or demur 
to an action. 5 

EXCEPTIONABLE (A.) that is or may be 
found fault with or objected to. 

EXCERPT (A.) broke off, choſen, culled or 
picked out of a large pai cel. | 

EXCE'SS (S.) ſuperfluity, more than enough ; 
alſo any ſort of riot or debauchery ; in A- 
rithmetick or Geometry, it is the difference 
between any two unequal given numbers or 

quantities, 
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quantities, or that which is left after the 
jeſſer is taken from or out of the greater. 


EXCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes beyond any due 
meaſure or moderate bounds, either of 


heat, cold, value, labour, &c. 


EXCE'SSIVENESS (S.) extravagancy, un- 
reaſonableneſs, unboundedneſs, without re- 


ſtraint. ; 


' EXCHANGE (V.) to give one thing or com- 


modity for another. 


EXCHANGE (S.) a permutation, or giving 
one thing for another, which really and in- 


dced includes all merchandize, traffick, bar- 
gain, and ſales whatever; ſometimes it is 
reſtrained to the difference or premium paid 
by merchants to one another, for bills drawn 
in one country to be paid in another ; and 


fometimes the. place where merchants meet 
publickly to negotiate their buſineſs, &c. is 


fo called, 


" EXCHE'QUER (S.) a law-court, ereQed by 


Villlam the Conqueror, and formed by the 
model of that in Normandy, ſet up by Rollo; 
it had its name from the parti- coloured cloth 


which covered the board: The authority of 


this court was ſo great, that no man might 
contradict a ſentence pronounced here. In 
this court, not only the affairs as. xxl all 
the great baronies in England, and all fuch 
eſtates as held in capite, were tranſacted, 
but many rights and privileges were debated, 
and many points determined, which aroſe 


from incident queſtions ; the buſineſs of the 


Exchequer confiſting not only in accounts, 


but in trial of cauſes; ſor until the 23th of 


Edwvard I. the Common Pleas were uſually 
held in this court; it beivg then enacted, 


That ro Common Plea ſoauld be henceforth beld 
in the Exchequer, ar to the Tenour of 


Magna Charta. From the time of the con- 
gueit down to that t:ine, the great barons 
of the realm, both eceleſiaſtical and ſecular, 
were generally the on!y judges of this court, 
the chief juſticiary being preſident: But af- 
terwards inſtead of thuſe eccleſiaſtical and 
ſecular barons, canon.its and other inferior 
lay perſons, learned in the Jaws, were ad- 
mitted to the hoard, who thereupon had the 
name of barons, becau'e they tuccceded to, 
or ſat ip the places oi thoſe, who had thoſe 
real dignities. 

EXCHE/QUER (V.) to cite or call a perſon by 


a writ out of the Exchequer-court, t6 come 


and anſwer, &c. 


EXCI'SABLE (A.) anv thing that is ſubject to 


or may be charged with the duty of exciſe, 
EXCY'SE (S.) a duty or impoſition charged on 


duty was firſt granted to king Charles II. in 
x 660, during the lie of that prince, in Eg 
land and Vale, and has been continued and 


extended to Scotland, 


beer, ale, cyder, vinegar, ſoap, &c. This 


augmented by ſeveral parliaments ſince, and 
This is one of the 
£ eateſt branches of the revenue, and was 
{orn.erly tarmed out, but now it is managed 


EB: & CG 
by ſeven commiſſioners for the king, who (4 
at the general exciſe-office in the Old Ferry, 
Landon, and receive the whole product of 
the exciſe upon malt, beer, ale, &c, collected 
all over Exgland, and pay it into the Exche. 
quer ; their ſalary is 800 J. per annum each, 
and they are obliged by oath to take no fee 
or reward, but from the king only. From 
theſe commiſſioners there lies an appeal to 
five others, called commiſſioners of appeal; 
the number of clerks, collectors, &c. are 
very numerous, and the charge of their ſa- 
laries above 320,000 J. per annum. 

EXCISION (S.) in Surgery, a cutting off any 
part or member; and in Church Affairs, e- 
ſpecially among the Jews, the cutting of 
from bis people, a puniſhment mentioned in 
ſcripture, and frequently inflited by God Al- 
mighty for crimes of an extraordinary guilt ; 
the Jeaus pretend to reckon up 36, which 
when prefumptuouſly committed, are to be 
thus puniſhed ; the rabbins reckon three ſorts 
of excifion 5 one, which deſtroys only the 
body; another, only the foul ; and a third, 
both foul and body, and ſeems to he very 
much like annihilation, which they explain 
thus ; the firſt was an untimely death ; the 
ſecond by Lev. xviii. 29. where it is ſaid, 
Even the fouls that commit them, ſhall be cat 
off from among the people; the third, by the 
expreſſion, That ſoz! ſball be utterly cut of, 
his iniquity ſhall be upon bim: Thus theſe 
heretical Zezvs make the ſoul mortal or im- 
mortal, according to the degrees of miſbe- 
haviour of the people. 

EXCITA\/TION or EXCI'TEMENT (S.) a 
provoking, ſtirring up, or prompting a per- 
ſon to do or ſuffer ſomething, 

EXCI'TE (V.) to egg, ſtir up, provoke, puih 
forward, quicken, or incoutaze. 

EXCLATM (V.) to roar or cry out aloud, to 
find fault with, to ſpeak againſt or rail at. 

EXCLAMA'TION (S.) a ciying or roaring 
cut, a finding fault with or railing againit, 

EXCLA'MATORY (A.) thoſe fort of tpeectics 
or orations, that contain exclamations, rail- 
ings, or accuſations, 

EXCLU'DE (V.) to cut off, ſhut out, or take 
away from. | 

EXCLUSION (S.) a cutting off, thruſting out 
or away; a deharring, hindering, or taking 
from. 

EXCLUSIVE (A.) that has the power, or is 
capable of hindering, cutting off, or taking 
away; alſo ſomething done without taking 
notice of, or calling {or the aſſiſtance of an- 
other. 

EXCO'GITATE (V.) to invent or diſcover 
by ex2mining, ruminating, or cloſe thinking 
upon the nature or relation of things. 

EXCOMMUPNICATE {V.) to ſhut out, or 
exclude trom the uſe or privilege of fome- 
thing that a perſon had the liberty of, cr 
erjoyec before ; hut is commonly reſtrained 

do church memberih'p, 


EXCOM- 


1 


EXCOMMUNITCA'TION (s.) a church cen- 


ſure, or ſnutting out from communion ; with. 


the Fewvs there were three degrees of it; 
the firſt called Nidui, that is, ſeparation or 
diſtance, called in the New Teſtament, 


John ix. 22, Caſting out of the ſynagogue 3 
the perſon thus excommunicated was obliged 
to ſtand off from company the ſpace of four 
cubits, and neither in eating, ſleeping, bath- 
ing, &c. to come nearer any perſon for thirty 
days, unleſs he had ſubmitted to penance, 
but was allowed to be preſent at their reli- 
gious ceremonies, and might inſtruct or be 
inſtructed; it was alſo lawful for him to hire 
ſervants, or to go to ſervice. If he conti- 
nued impenitent, and did not give the ſyna- 


gogue ſatisfaction, his ſeparation was doubled 


or trebled, and ſometimes continued to his 
death, in which caſe his male children were 
not admitted to circumciſion, till he gave 
proofs of his repentance ; and if he died im- 
penitent, they hung a ſtone upon his herſe, 
to ſhew he deſerved to be ſtoned, and there- 
fore nobody made any mourning for him, or 
accompanied his corps; neither was he buried 
in the grave of his anceſtors, but thrown 
into a place by himſelf. The ſecond kind 
they call Cherem, which, 1 Cor. v. 5. is 
called the delivering to Satan ; this was pub- 
lickly denounced in the face of the whole 
church, with the addition of the curſes 
mentioned in Moſes's law; when theſe curſes 
were publickly denounced, they had candles 
burning, which were put out at the end of 
the imprecations, to intimate, that the per- 
ſon under this cenfure was to have no ſhare 
in the light of the regions above: This was 
executed upon the inceſtuous Corinthian, and 
alſo upon Hymeneus and Al-xander, In the 
Cbriſtian Church, thoſe thus excommunica- 
ted, uſed to be conſigned up to the poſſeſſion 
of evil ſpirits, to be afflided with terrible 
diſeaſes. The third and moſt formidable kind 
is in the New "Teſtament called Maranatha, 
or ſubje& to divine vengeance ;z others will 
have it ſignify, this is death, to intimate, 
that the condemned perſon was delivered over 
to death in the ſevereſt ſenſe 3 to which ſome 
think St. John alludes, when he ſays, There 
:s a fin unto death, The Sadducees had a 
fort of excommunication among them, that 
comprehended all the three kinds, called Te- 


tragrammaton, Which they pronounced in the 


following manner: At a full congregation in 
the temple, 300 prieſts, having each of them 
a trumpet, and the books of the law lying 
by them, they uſed to bein the ſolemn im- 
precation by ſounding their trumpets ; then 
the Lewites ſung, and excommunicated the 
Samzritans in their muſick, viith all the three 
degrees of excommunication, curſing them by 
the myſterious name of Jebævab, by the 


decal gue, and with all the curſes of the 


inferior and ſuperior courts of judicature, 
charging all the Fetus not ſo much as to eat 


EXC 


with them, and declaring, that no Samari- 

tan ſhould be admitted a proſelyte, nor have 

any ſhare in the reſurreQion of the juſt. 

The Heathens had alſo their excommunication, 

and thoſe under that cenſure were forbid be- 

ing at the ſacrifices; and afterwards they 

were delivered over to evil Genii with im- 
precations; and as this was looked upon as 
the ſevereſt pmmiſhment, it was only inflict. 
ed upon incorrigible criminals ; it deſcended 
from the Greeks to the Romans, though very 
ſeldom uſed ; it was alſo the ſevereſt puniſh= 
ment among the ancient Gauls, The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians practiſed two kinds; the 
Medicinal, which excluded thofe under ſen- 
tence for a time, or till they were likely to 
die; and the Mcrtal, pronounced upon here- 
ticks or impenitents, It wasa general rule, 
that a perſon ſentenced by provincial or dio- 
ceſan authority, was not to he received into 
any church; and ſrom a good and wholeſome 
law turned into prieſtcraft and profit, ſome- 
times one patriarch, biſhop or council undo- 
ing what another had done, purely to carry 
on ſome ſecular defign, without the leaſt re- 
gard to the innocent and the guilty, or with- 
out any other intention, than to gain power 
over the party or people againſt whom it was 


thundered. Hiſtory furniſhes ſo many inſtan- 


ces of this, under the papal uſurpation, that 
it would be endleſs te ennumerate them, 
Sometimes, when the pope and king quar- 
relled, a whole nation (and particularly our 
own ſeveral times) has been laid under an 
interdict and excommunication, which is con- 
trary to the ancient diſcipline, which very 
rarely drew the ſpiritual ſword, and never but 


vpon ſpiritual occaſions, the principal effect 


being to exclude the excommunicate the ſo- 
ciety of the faithful, depriving him of .the 
benefits of divine ſervice and the ſacraments, 
&c. This cenſure not extending to any civil 
forfeiture, whatever belongs to him, as a 
man, a citizen, a father, a huſband, or a 
king, by the law of nature, of nations, or 
the conſtitutions of his country, remains 
untouched : However, religion ſo influenced 
law, that in the empire, if the excommu- 
nicated did not procure abſolution within a 
time limited, they were liable to impriſon- 
ment and forfeiture; and in England, it it 
vas not within forty days, the excommunica=- 
tion was returned into the Exchequer, and a 
writ de excommunicato capiendo awarded; but 
God be thanked, fince the Reformation, and 
particularly ſince the Revolution, very few 
inſtances of this arbitrary power have been 
executed, 


EXCO'RIATE (V.) to pull, ſtrip, cr flea off 


the ſkin from any animal. 


EXCORIA'TION (S.) the fleaing the ſkin from 


off an animal; and in Phyfck, ſignifies the 


tearing, rubbing, or fretting off the ſkin; - 


or the internal difeaſe commonly called the 
gripes, occaſioned by gnawing or fretting hy- 
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EXE 
mours, or acids acting upon the bowe!s ; 
alſo the barking or peeling off the outward 
rind of trees, | 
E'XCREMENT (S.) the dregs or waſte part 
of a thing, and commonly means the ordure, 
mucus, or other diſcharges of animals. 
EXCREMENTI'TIOUS (A.) like to, or o. 
the nature of excrements. 975 
EXCRE SCENCE or EX CRE SCENCV (S.) 
a ſuperfluous or waſte part that grows out 
of another, as warts, tumours, &c. 
EXCRETION (S.) a voiding, ſeparating, or 
putting forth of the excrements, or excre- 
mentitious humours. i 
EXCRE'TORY DUCT3 (S.) ſmall èucts or 
veſſels, making part of the conipoſition or 
ſtructure of the glands. 


EX CRU CIATE (V.) to torment, afflict, or 


grieve, by painful wracks, blows, &c. 

EXCRUCIA'TION (S.) tormenting, wrack- 
ing, afflicting, grieving, puniſhing. 

EXCU'LPATE (V.) to engrave or carve; 
alſo to make innocent, by juſtifying or 
clearing an accuſed perſon, 

EXCU'RSION (S.) the invaſion or inroads of 
one bordering country upon, or into ano- 
ther, as of England into Scotland, &c. alſo 
the leaving the matter or ſubject that a per- 
fon js ſpeaking to, or writing upon, to bring 
in ſomething elſe, that may at a diſtance il- 
luſtrate the preſent ſubject. 

EXCU'SABLE (A.) pardonable, that may be 
forgiven or juſtified, when the truth comes 
to be known. 

EXCU'SABLENESS (S.) the reaſon why an 
act or deed ſhould be pardoned, excuſed, or 
borre with, 

EXCU'SE (S.) an endeavour to palliate or 
quſtify ſomething done, uſually applied to 
criminal matters. 

EXCU'SE (V.) to plead for, or in behalf of a 
perſon or action, either by leſſening or pal- 
liating a fault con mitted, or juſtitying the 
fact, by ſhewing the reaſonableneſs or ne- 
ceſſity thereof; alio to forgive, or wink at 
ſomething done. E 

EXCUY/SSION (S.) a ſhaking off; alſo a dili- 
gent and careſul examination, or thorough 
inquiſition into a thing. 

EXECRABLE (A.) hateful, deteſtable, aho- 
minable, very wicked, odious, or impious, 
that ought to be ſhunned or avoided. 

E'XECRABLENESS (S.) impiety, abomina- 
bleneſs, or the reaſon why a perſon or thi g 
ſhovld be accurſed, hated or avoided, 

E'XECRATE (V.) to curſe, abjure, excom- 
municate, expreſs great hatred or diſlike to, 
to wiſh harm or evil to. 

EXECRA'TION (S.) a ſolemn curſing or de- 
nouncing judgment againſt a perſon ; alſo 
any deſire or wiſh that evil may come to, or 
upon a perſon. | | 


EXECUTE (V.) to accompliſh, do, or per- 


form any thing; alſo to puniſh a perſon un- 
der the ſentence of the law with death, 


E X E. 

EFECU'TION (s.) the acting, doing, or dic. 

charging a duty, office, or buſineſs; alſo to 
put a perſon to death by publick authority; 
in Lago, it is the laſt perſormance of an act, 
or of a fine, judgment, &c. and this is ſome.. 
times final, which turns the defendant's 
goods into money, or extendeth his lands, 
and delivers them to the plaintiff, &c. and in 
walitary Aﬀairs, it is the pillaging or plunder. 
ing a country by the enemy's army, or «le 
buying it off with a large ſum of money, 

EXECU'TIONER (S.) any one that performs, 
executes, or does what he is appointed to 
do; but particularly reſtrained to him Who 
is appointed to hang, burn, whip, &c. ſuch 
offenders againſt the ſtate, as are legally 
condemned to ſuch puniſhments. 

EXECUTIVE or EXF/CUTORY (A.) that 
has the power of doing a thing, by virtue 
of a proper authority. 

XE'CUTOR (S) a doer or performer ; and 
in Law, means that perſon who by the will 
and teſtament of a deceaſed perſon, is im- 
powered to act and do whatever is neceſſary 
to fulfil the ſame. 

EXE/GESIS (S.) an explanation, declaring, or 
ſhewing in an eaſy method that which ſeemed 
difficult or hard to be performed; ſo in Age- 
bra, exegeſis numeroſa wel linealis, is the nu- 
meral or geometrical ſolution of the queſtion 
propoſed ; ſo in Rherorich, what the orator 
delivered obſcurely, he makes intelligible by 
proper explanations and applications. 

EXEGE'TICAL (A.) any thing that is expla- 
natory, or that is uſed to make a thing plain 
and eaſy to be done or underſtood, 

EXE/MPLAR (S.) a copy or pattern fit for 
another perſon to follow, and thereby avoid 
or eſchew the evil or inconvenience that 
may otherwiſe be run into; alſo the idea of 
a thing that a painter, carver, &c. has of 
his work before he goes about it; a plan or 
model to imitate or copy after, 

EXE'MPLARY (A.) worthy or deſerving of 
imitation; a proper or fit perion to copy 
after, &c. ö 


EXEMPLIFICA'TION (s.) a plain and viſi- 


ble demonſtration of a thing by examples or 
ſhewing the thing done; in Law, it is the 
duplicate or copy of a record, letters patent, 
&c. ſealed with the great ſeal, which are as 
effeQual to be ſhewn and pleaded as the ori- 
ginals themſelves ; and nothing but what is 
recorded, is in this ſenſe to be exemplitied. 


:EXE'MPLIFY (V.) to prove, confirm, or 


make good by example ; alfo to copy cut a 
deed or writing in a large fair character. 
EXE MPT (V.) to free from an incumbrance, 
tax, duty, &c. to privilege, 
EXE MpT (S.) in military Affairs, means a 
liſe-guard- man freed or excuſed from doing 
his duty; in France, it is an officer in the 


guards, who commands in the abſence of 
the captain. | 


EXE'MPTION (S.) a privilege, freedom, or 
; | Imma 


ele a y_ 


* 


ä 

immunity, whereby a perſon is not required 
to do ſuit and ſervice in a court, &c. which 
otherwiſe he would be; a privilege given by 
the pope to the clergy, and ſometimes to the 
laity, to free them ſrom the juriſdiction of 


their reſpective ordinaries; ſor in the primi- 


tive ages of Chriſtianity, the churches were 
governed by à fort of ariftocracy, the prieſts 
having a conſiderable ſhare in the government 
with the biſhops z but to prevent the increaſe 
of diviſions, it was found neceſſary, that the 


biſhop only ſhould have the ſuper- intenden- 


cy; the neighbouring biſhops, whoſe churches 
lay under one province, likewife governed 
themſelves by ſynods, and choſe the hiſhop 
of the capital to be their head; and fo by 
cuſtom he gained a ſuperiority over the reſt; 
this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed by a canon in the 
firſt council of Nice, which appointed parti- 
cular honours and privileges to the biſhop of 
Jeruſalem; but in the Latin church, many 


great monaſteries being built, which were 


governed by men of great birth, learning and 
merit, the biſhop's authority began to be 
queſtioned, which occaſioned many warm 
diſputes; the abbots throwing themſelves un- 
der the protection of St. Peter, obtained ma- 
ny grants from the pope, in prejudice to the 
biſhops authority, till at laſt the monaſteries 
were exempted; in imitation of theſe, the 
chapters alſo of cathedrals, conſiſting for the 
molt part of regulars, got the ſame ; by theſe 
means, the pope's authority was mightily in- 
creaſed every where, and from cuſtom and 
indulgence at firſt, laid claim to abſolute au- 
thority, taking advantages of the diſagree- 
ment of thoſe who ought to have made hu- 
mility and true religion their practice, as 
well as their pretence. 


E'XEQUIES (S.) the funeral rites performed 


at the burial of the dead, according to the 
cuſtom of the country where. we are, 


EXERCISE (V.) to practiſe or do a thing of- 


ten; to employ one's ſelf frequently in the 
ſame thing; to ſtir, play, ride, &c. ſor the 
ſake of health; in Mar, it is an officer's 
teaching the men to be ſkilful in the practice 
of every part of diſcipline, in order to be 
capable to offend the enemy, or defend 
themſelves the more eaſily ; alſo to try a 
perſon's patience by ill uſage, or great trou- 
ble and affliction. 


EXERCISES (S.) ſuch taſks or performances 


that ſcholars do, to come at the knowledge 
of an art or ſcience, 


EXERCITA'TION (s.) a diſcourſe, eſſay, 


comment, or criticiſm upon any ſubject; in 
Phyfick, a ſtrong exerciſe or motion, upon 
account of one's health, ſuch as riding, &c. 


EXERT (V.) to do one's utmoſt ; to ftrive 


or endeavour to accompliſh a thing with 
one's whole might, ſkill, or power. 


EXERTION (S.) a putting out one's whole 


power, ſtrength, or ſkill, to do or perform 
ſomething. 


EXETFR or E'XON (S.) in Devonſbire, Is J 


E X II 
both now, and has been for ages, a very large, 
rich, and populous city, ſeated on the river 
Ax, which is lately made fo navigable up to 
the very walls, as to admit large ſhips to tk 
in their lading ; it was formerly very ftrong, 
being defended by a great caſtle, firong and 
high walls, and outworks, which are all now 
gone to run; the pleaſantneſs of its fituation, 
and convenience for trade, occaſions a great 
reſort both of gentry, merchants, and me- 
chanicks ; and particularly ior that branch of 
the woollen trade, called ſerges perpetuanzs, 
and ſuch like ſtuſto, which they tend abroad 
in very great quanti'ies z it is a bithop's tee, 
gives the title ol earl to a branch of the Cece] 
lamily, and returns two members to pa: lia- 
ment: The town is a mile and hali in cir- 
cuit, with ſuburbs, that ſtretch themlelves, 
in lome parts, a great way; it has tix gates, 
and four principal ſtreets, each of which 
have many by-ftreets, lanes, &c. it is well 
watered, having many ſprings in the ſuburbs, 
the waters of which are conveyed by leacen 
pipes into conduits erected in ſeveral parts of 
the city, for their reception; it contains 5 

_ parith-churches, 13 of which were, by 04 
ver Cromæoell's order, expoſed to fale by the 
common crier ; the cathedral is the chief, 
which is a very large, magnificent Ger2:ck 
building ; the preſent civil government of this 
City is by a mayor, aldermen, four bailifis, 
and a common-council ; there are alſo ſeveral 
companies ot tradeſmen, each of which are 

ruled by their own officers, who are choſen 
annually; there are weekly two markets, 
viz. Wedneſday and Friday; 39 computed, 
and 172 meaſured miles diſtant from Leden. 

EXFOLIATE (V.) to riſ- up, or part like 
ſcales, leaves, or ſplinters of a broketf hoard, 
bone, &c. or as the leaves of a rote, &c, 

EXHE REDATE (V.) to diiinherit, cat off, 
take from, or blot out, 

EXHALA'TION (S.) a fume or ſteam iffuing 
from à body, and diſperſing itſelt in the at- 
moſphere; it is frequently uted for vapour ; 
but the nice writers reftr.in evaluation to ſuch 

fumes as are emi ted by dry bodies only, and 
vapour to thoſe of moiſt ones; Nitrous and 
ſulphureous exten are the chief matter 
of thunder, l;ghtening, and ſeveral other me- 
teors in the air, | 

EXHA LE V.) to fume, ſeam, or lightly 
breathe or ſend out vapours, &c. 

EXHAU'ST (V.) to emp'y, drain, or quite 
draw out; alſo to ſquander, conſume, waſte, 
cr ſpend extravaeantly ; in Phi ojophby, the 
air is ſaid to be exhauſted cut of a receiver, 
when by the operation of an air-pump ſo lite 
tle is leit, that very few creatures, or inſets, 
can live in it; yet there are ſome that do not 
ſeem to be affected, although the pump has 
been empyticd all it can. 

EXHAU'STION (S.) a particular branch of 
mathematicks, uſed by the Ancients to prove 
the equality of two magnitudes, and 7 
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XI 
that if one be ſuppoſed greater or leſs than 
the other, there will ariſe a contradiction. 

EXHIBIT (V.) to produce, ſhew, preſent, 
offer; in Law, it is when a deed, acquit- 
tance, or other writing, is in a chancery ſuit 
exhibited to be proved by witneſs, and the 

- examiner writes on the back, that it was 
ſhewed to ſuch an one at the ſame time of 
- his examination. 

EXHIBITION (S.) a producing or ſhewing of 
titles, authorities, or other proofs of matter 
of fact in conteſt; anciently it ſignified 
ſhewing any thing openly or plainly, as a 
tragedy, &c. which is now called a repreſen- 
tation; at the Un:verſirres, it is the ſettlement 
or endowment that a benefactor has allotted 
or appointed for the maintainance of a ſcho- 
lar, not depending upon the foundation, 

EXHI'LARATE (V.) to enliven, cheer up, 
make merry, pleaſe, or delight. 

EXHILARA'IION (S.) an enlivening, cheer- 
ing, pleafing, or delighting. 

EXHO RT (V.) to perſuade, caution, adviſe, 
encourage, incite, ſtir up, or counſel. 

EXHORTA'TION (S.) perſuading, caution- 
ing, encouraging, &c. 

EXHORTATIVE or EXHO'RTATORY 
(A.) a ſpeech, diſcourſe, or argument that 
tends to the encouraging, perſuading, or ex- 
citing a perſon to do ſomething. 


E'XIGENCE (S.) need, occaſion, ſtrait, dif- 


ficulty, or expedient ; whatever a thing re- 
quires, or is ſuitable thereto, 
E'XIGENCY or E'XIGENT (S.) a pinch or 
ſttrait; in Law, a writ that lies where the 
defendant in a perſonal action cannot be 
found, nor any thing belonging to him with- 
in the county, that may be attached or diſ- 
trained; it is directed to the ſheriff, ordering 
him to proclaim and call the party five coun- 
ty days ſucceſſively, and charge him to ap- 
pear upon pain of outlawry; this writ allo 
lies in an indictment of felony, where the 
indicted party cannot be found. 
EXIGENTERS (S.) four officers of the court 
of Common- Pleas, who makes all exigents and 
proclamations, in all the actions where the 
roceſs of the outlawry hes. 

EXI'GUOUS (A.) ſmall, little, narrow, tha 
takes up but little ſpace or room. 
F'XILE (A.) fine, thin, ſubtle, . 
E'XILE (S.) a baniſhed perſon, one thruſt out 

of his native country, as a puniſhment for 
ſome crime committed againſt the ſtate, and 
ſo to remain tor a term of years or lite; alſo 
the place where ſuch a perſon 15 {ent to, or 
the puniſhment itſelf. 
EXIMIOUS (A.) delicate, choice, rare, ia- 
mous, curious, nice. | 
EXIST V.) to be, or have an actual being, 
EXIST ENCE (S.) that whereby any thing 
actually is what it is called. So, a man has 
certain properties that demonſtrate him ſuch; 
as ſhape, reaſon, ſp«ech, & c. without which 
the ſame quantity oi matter would excite in 


E 0 


us another idea than that we now have of 
him, and for which reaſon, when a birth 
coming from a woman has not theſe diſtin- 
guiſhing characters, although it really has 
exiſtence, yet it has not the exi/texce of a man 

or the human ſpecies, and is therefore called 
a monſter, 

E'XIT (S.) a leaving or going out of a place; 
alſo a dying, or going out of life. G 

EXO/DIARY (S.) in the Roman 7; ragedy, was 
a droll or mime, who appeared on the ſtave 
when the tragedy was ended, and performed 
ſomething comical or diverting to pleaſe the 
company. 

E'XODUS (S.) a going forth, or departing 
from a place ; the name of the ſecond book 
in the Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe it 
comprehends the hiſtory of the departure of 
the Iſraelites out of Egypt, under the conduct 
of Moſes; herein we have the birth of Maat 
his education and flight, the perſecutions 
which the Hebrerus ſuffered from the kings of 
Egypt; the return of NMoſes from the land of 
Midian; the plagues which he brought upon 
Egypt; the departure of the Hebrews ; their 

| Pallage through the Red Sea; the manner of 

- giving the law ; the erecting the tabernacle ; 
and the celebration of the ſecond paſſover, 
It contains the hiſtory of 145 years, begin- 
ning from the death of Jeſepb, in the year of 
the world 2369, before Chriſt 1631. 

EXO/MPHALOS (S.) in Surgery, is the ſtart. 
ing out of the navel ; alſo a dropſy or rup- 
ture there, \ 

EXO'NERATE (V.) to unburthen, diſcharge, 
clear, or eaſe a perſon of a debt, duty, or 
incumbrance that lay upon him. | 

EXO'RABLE (A.) of a ſweet, eaſy, affable 
torgiving diſpoſition, that may be wrought 
upon by intreaties. 

EXO*RABLENESS (S.) tenderneſs, compaſ- 
fion, good- nature, or eaſineſs to be intreated, 
wrought upon, or ſoftened. 

EXO'RBITANCY (S.) unreaſonableneſs, ex- 
travagance, much out of the way, the de- 
manding a great deal more for a thing than 
it js worth. 

 EXO'RBITANT (A.) very dear, unreaſona- 

ble, or extravagant. 

E'XORCISMS (S.) certain prayers uſed anci- 
ently for the diſpoſſeſſion of devils ; This 
cuitom is as old as Chriſtianity, being prac- 
tiſed by Chriſt and his apoſtles ; the primi- 
tive Chriſtians were ſo well atfured of the 
prevalence of their prayers upon theſe occa- 
tions, that they publickly offered to venture 
their lives upon the ſucceſs ; the church of 
Rome, at this day, makes great gain by this 
practice, impoſing much upon the credulity 
of their blind adorers. 

EXO'RCIST (S.) a practiſer of exorciſm ; alſo 
a conjurer; allo an order in the ancient 
Greek and modern Koman church. 

EXORCI ZE (V.) to caſt out, or lay devils or 
evil ſpirits, 
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EXO/RDIUM (S.) an introduction, preamble, 
or preface to an oration or book, 

EXORNA'TION (S.) the beautifyirg, adorn- 
ing, ornamenting, or ſetting a thing off. 

EXO'SSATE (V.) to carve in ſuch a manner, 
as to take out the bones of a creature, which 
is commonly called boning. 

EXO TICK (A.) any thing that is of a foreign 
or outlandiſh growth or production, whe- 
ther woods, plants, &c. - . 

EXpA!ND (V.) to extend or ſtretch out; to 
open or unfold. 

EXPA'NSE (S.) in Meraphyſichs, is the idea we 
have of laſting or perſcvering diſtance 3 in 
Phyſicks, it is the dilating, ftretching, or 
ſpreading out of a body, whether from an 
external cauſe, as rarefaction; or from an 
internal cauſe, as elaſticity. Bodies naturally 
expand by heat beyond their dimenſions 
when cold, whence their ſpecifick gravities 
are different, at different ſeaſons of the year. 

EXPA/NSED (A.) firetched, widened, made 
greater in external ſurface than before; in 
Heraldry, diſplay' d, ſpread abroad, or ſhewn 
openly. 

EXPANSION (S.) a ſpreading abroad; a 
laying open, or ſtretching out; in Phyſicks, 
it is the ſwelling of a fluid, by means of ra- 

refaction. 

EX- PARTE (Part.) a term uſed in the court 
of chancery, when a commiſſion is taken 
out and executed by one party only. _ 

EXPA'TIATE (V.) to enlarge upon a ſubject, 
by bringing in whatever may ſerve to illuſ- 
trate the matter. 

EXPA'TIATING (S.) enlarging, fully diſ- 
courſing, or explaining a ſubject, matter, 
or diſcourſe by illuſtrations, &c. 

EXPECT (V.) to wait, ſtay, or look for a 
thing or perſon. 

EXPECTA'TiON (S.) a depending upon, 
hoping, waiting, or looking for ſomething. 

EXPE'CTORATE (V.) to throw out, or diſ- 
charge any thing from the ſtomach. 

EXPECTORA'TION (S.) the railing and 
ſpitting out of phlegm, 


EXPE/DIENT (A.) proper, fit, or convenient 


to he done. | 

EXPE'DIENT (S.) a way, method, or means 
to do ſomething propoſed, inſtead of ſome 
other thing, that ſhould have been done. 

EXPEDITE (V.) to forward, haſten, pro- 
mote, or diſpatch. _ 

EXPEDITE (A.) quick, nimble, ready, ac- 
tive. 

EXPEDITION (S.) the doing ſomething 
quickly, the making haſte, or forwarding a 
matter ; alſo a journey or particular affair, 
that a perſon goes or ſends about; alſo a 
eeſcent or attack in war. | 

EXPEDUTIOUS (A.) quick, nimble, active, 


briſk, ready in doing, promoting, diſpatch- 


ing, or putting things forward, : 
EXPEDITIOUSNESS (S.] quickneſs, diſ- 
Patch, ready performance, &: 


EXPEL (v.). to thruſt, caſt, force, or drive 


EXP 


out, 

EXPE'NCE (S.) the charge, coſt, or amount 

of what a thing comes to, 

EXPE'ND (V.) to lay out for, or upon a per- 
{on or thing. 

EXPE/NDITOR (S.) a ſteward, agent, or 

officer that looks after the repairs of the 

banks of Romney- Marſh, | 

EXPENSIVE (A.) chargeable, dear, that coſts 

a great deal; alſo wantonly laviſh, or that 

ſpends more than there is occaſion tor, 

EXPE/NSIVENESS (S.) chargeableneſs, coſt. 

lineſs, dearneſs. | 

EXPERIENCE (S.) knowledge, or ſkill, ac- 
quired by practice. 

EXPERIENCE (V.) to find or know the pro- 

tit or diſadvantage, charge or value, good 

or ill of any thing, by doing or ſuffering 
ſomething. 

EXPERIENCED (A.) one that knows by do- 

ing or ſuffering; alſo a thing that has been 

aſſay' d, tried, or proved. 

EXPERIMENT (S.) an eſſay, trial, or en- 

deavour to prove the truth or falſhood, 
good or ill of any thing. 

EXPERIMENTAL (A.) founded, built, or 
grounded upon eſſays, trials, or experiments. 

EXPERT (A.) well-ſkilled, dextrous, and 
ready in doing any thing. | 

EXPERTNESS (S.) dexterity, ſkilfulneſs, 
readineſs, &c. | 

EXPETIBLE (A.) deſirable, valuable, worth 
taking pains for. | 

E'XÞPIABLE (A.) a fault that may be forgiven, 
or atoned for, 

EX PIATE (V.) to give ſatisfaction, or make 
an atonement for a man's fins, by ſuffering 
the puniſhment due thereto, or paying an 
equivalent inſtead thereof. 

EXPIAUTION (S.) a ſatisſaction, atonement, 
or amends; among the Jeros, there were 
ſeveral ſorts of expiations; as, for ſins of ig- 
norance committed contrary to the law ; for 
purifying themſelves from certain legal pol- 
lutions, ſuch as after a woman's lying in, or 
after a leper's being cured of his leproſy, &c. 
The ceremonies ob!erved were, that the party 
brought his victim to the tabernacle, put his 
hand upon his head, confeſſed his fault, and 
flew his victim in the court; at the place 
where the burnt-offerings were offered to the 
north of the altar, the prieſt took the blood 
of the beaſt, with ſome of it upon his finger, 
he touched the horns of the altar of burnt- 


blood at the foot of the altar, took away alt 
the fat which covered the inteſtines and kid. 
nies, and burnt it upon the altar; laſtly, the 
prieſt prayed for the penitent, and he was 
pronounced pardoned, They might offer a 
goat, a ram, a lamb, or kid, or two pigeons ; 
and if very poor, a ſmall parcel of meal would 
do. The great day of expiation was kept up- 
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dwers to our September; the Jeros call it | to come to an end and terminate, as a leafy 
Kppur, or Chippur, and this was for the of 7, 14, 21, &c. years does. 


| whole people or nation, at which time the | EXPLAIN (V.) to make clear and eaſy, to E 
high prieſt waſhed, not only his hands and demonſtrate or make plain, y 
| feet, as uſual, but his whole body, drefied | EXPLANA'TION S.) the rendering a diffi. E 
| himſelf in plain linen like the common cult matter plain, clear, and eaſy to be un: 
prieſts, wearing neither his purple robe, e- derſtood. 8 
| phod, nor pectoral, becauſe he expiated for | EXPLA'NATORY (A.) that ſerves or helps E 
His own, as well as the people's fins. For to make things plain or eaſy, 
firſt, he offered a bullock and a ram for him- EXPLETIVE (A.) that fills up, and helps to 
ſelf and all the prieſthood : He put his hand make the ſenſe more determinate. 
| upon the heads of theſe victims, and confeſ- | 'XPLICABLE (A.) that may be made clear 
| ſed his own fins, and the fins of his houſe ; known or underſtood, : E 
and then he received from the princes of the | E'XPLICATE (V.) to unfold, make clear | 
x people two goats, for a ſin- offering, and a interpret, or expound, 55 E 
| ram for a burnt-offering, to be offered in the | EXPLICA”TION (S.) the unfolding or diſco. 
name of all the people ; it was determined vering the true meaning of a riddle, or any 
by lot which of the two goats ſhould be ſa- difficult, dark, or dubious propoſition; the E 
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_ crificed, and which let go: After which, clearing, expounding or interpretirg any l id 
putting ſome of the fire of the altar of burnt. den matter, | : 
offerings into a cenſer, he threw incenſe | EXPLICA'I OR (S.) an expounder, teacher, E 
upon it, and ſo entered into the ſanctuary. or director. | 
After he had perfumed it, he went out, took | EXPLICIT (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, deter- 

ſome of the blood of the bullock, carried it minate, without any ſubterfuge. E 
into the ſanctuary, and dipping his fingers | EXPLI'CITNESS (S.) poſitiveneſs, plainneſs, 
into it, he ſprinkled it ſeven times between | expreſſneſs. | 
the ark and the vail, which ſeparated the | EXPLODE (V.) to condemn, find fault with, E 
holy ſanctuary. Then coming out a ſecond expoſe, and render contemptible. 
time, he killed the goat beſide the altar of | EXPLOIT (S) a noble, brave, great, or com- 
burnt-offerings, upon which the lot fell to] mendable action. | E 
be ſacrificed ; the blood whereof he carried | EXPLORA'TION (S.) the finding out ſ:me- 
into the ſanQuary, and ſprinkled it ſeven thing by ſearching very narrowly, carefully, 
times alſo between the ark and the vail, as and diligently into or after it. 
before. From thence he returned into the | EXPLO'SION (S.) a forcing, thruſting, or dri- 
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court of the tabernacle, and ſprinkled both 
' ſides of it with the blood of the goat ; dur- 


ving out of or away from a place; in Pby- 


_ ficks, it is applied to burſting out of thun- 


ing all this time, none of the prieſts or peo- der, the going off of gun-powder, and the E 

ple were permitted to be in the tabernacle, expultion of the ball, ſhot, &c. contained in 

or the court. After this, the high prieſt a tube or gun with it ; it is alſo applicd to 

came to the altar of burnt-offerings, moiſ- any other bodies, that ferment violently upon | 

tened the four horns of it with the blood of their mixture, and make a cracking noiſe or E. 

the goat and young bullock, and ſprinkled it ſound, as quick- lime and water, &c. 

ſeven times with the ſame blood. After | EXPO'NENT (S.) the numeral character that, 

which, the goat that was to he ſet at liberty, in the modern Algebra, expreſſes the power 

ins brought to the high prieft, he put his that any quantity is raiſed to, that is, how 

and upon his head, confeſſed his own and many multiplications from unity there have 

the people's fins, and then gave him to a been of that quantity; thus. A 4 formerly 

perſon to carry him to ſome deſart place, expreſſed by A c, ſhews there are 3 multi- 
i and let him go. This done, the high prieſt plications of the number exprefſed by it in 
is waſhed himſelf all over in the tabernacle, the quantity given, or that it mutt be divided E] 
|| he dreſſed himſelf in his pontifical habit, by A 3 times, to bring it to unity, 
. | and then ſacrificed two rams for a burnt-of- Exponent of the Ratio, between two quan- £ 
| fering, one for himſelf, and the other for tities or numbers, is the quotient ariſing from E 
| the people. This was one of the principal dividing the antecedent by the coniequent. 
i | ſolemnities among the Fews. It was a day | EXPONE/NTIAL (A.) making clear, plain, 2 
ö of reſt, and ſtrict faſting. They confeſſed] eaſy, or viſible, 1 
| themſelves ten times on this day, reckoning EXPORT (V.) to carry or ſend perſons of 
* from the eve hefore ſupper. goods beyond ſea, a term much uſed in trade, E) 
j | E'XPIATORY (A.) that has the power of ſa- and well worthy the confideration of thoſe in 
| tisfying or making atonement. power how far it ought to be encouraged or E 
| 118  EXFIRA'TION or EXPIRING (S.) the fi- diſcouraged, becauſe of the great influence a E 
i 1 niſhing or ending of a determinate time; regular decorum in this matter has upon 2 
Us the breathing out the laſt breath, dying, or trade in general, and the true and real wel- | 
Is giving up the ghoſt, 5 fare of the kingdom. | 
4 'EXPVRE (V.] to die or give up the ghoſt ; EXPOP.- | 
1 5 
44 } 
1 
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EXP. 

EXPORTA'TION (S.) the ſending away or 
carrying goods over ſea. 

EXPO'RTER (S.) a perſon that ſends goods, 
wares, or merchandizes out of one nation 
into another, eſpecially by ſea. 

EXPO/SE (V.) to lay open, or make publick ; 
to hazard, venture, or go in danger; alſo to 
render a perſon deſpiſable or contemptible, 
by making known his follies, vices, wegs- 
neſs, or incapacity. 2 | 

EXpOSTTION (S.) an interpretation, diſco- 
very, or explanation. 

EXPO SITOK (S.) one that interprets, ex- 
pounds, or makes difficult things, matters, 
or words plain and eaſy. 

EXPO/'STULATE (V.) to reaſon or argue 
upon a ſubje& by way of complaint againſt 

- ſomething done or ſuffered. 

EXPOSTULA*'TION (S.) the arguing, diſ- 


courſing, or reaſoning upon a matter by way | 


of complaint. | 

EXPO'STULATORY (A.) ſerving to, or 

in the manner of an expoſtulation or com- 
laint. 1 

EXPOUIND (V.) to make that eaſy, plain, 
or clear, which before was obſcure, dark, 
and difficult. 

EXPRE'SS (A.) plain, clear, poſitive, unde- 
niable, manifeſt, 

' EXPRE'SS (S.) a meſſenger ſent upon ſome 
extraordinary buſineſs or meſſage ; alſo the 
hiſtory or account of ſomething remarkable 
ſent in writing by ſuch meſſenger, common- 
ly ſpoken of ſtate matters. 

EXPRE'SS (V.) to ſpeak or declare by word 
or writing; alſo to draw or repreſent any 
thing by colours ; alſo to ſqueeze out the 
Juice of herbs, &c. in an engine. 

EXPRE/SSION (S.) a particular or peculiar 
word or ſentence ; alſo the way or manner 
of uttering, pronouncing, or declaring one's 
mind upon a ſubject; and in Chyniſry, the 
ſqueezing out the juices or oils of herbs, 
roots, fruits, plants, &c. in Painting, it is 
the repreſenting the paſſions, poſtures, ac- 
tions, habits, &c, of the ſeveral objects in- 
tended, 


EXPRE'SSIVE (A.) ſuch words, ſentences, or 


repreſentations,” as carry a very ſtrong and 


full meaning in them. 


EXPROBRA'TION (S.) upbraiding, twit- 


ting, or reproaching. 

EXPU'LSION (S.) a thruſting, driving, or 
forcing a perſon or thing out of the place 
they now poſſeſs, 

EXPU'LSIVE (A.) that has no power to turn 
or thruſt out. 

EXPU!NGE (V.) to blot, wipe, croſs, eraſe, 
or put out. 

EXPURGA'TION (S.) a purging, clearing, 
ſcouring, rectifying, or amending ; in Aſtro- 
nomy, ſome apply it to the emerſion or 
coming out of the fun from an ecliſpſe, by 
which it had been hid or darkened; in Chy- 


wſ/ry, it is to dry up or eyaporate all the 


moiſture of a thing. 


RO « 


EN T 


EZPU'RGATORY INDEX (S.) a book put 
out by the pope, in which are enumerated 
thoſe authors and writings that he cenſures, 
and forbids Roman Catholicks to read. 

E'XQUISITE (A.) choice, delicate, curious, 
rare, fine, exact, excellen 

E'XQUISITENESS (S.) delicateneſs, curiouſ- 
neſs, excellence, fineneſs, choiceneſs. 

EXSI'BILATE (V.) to hiſs off the ſtage, to 
ſhew publick diſlike to a thing. 

E'XTANT (A.) ſtanding out, viſible to be 
ſeen, now in being. ; 

E'XTASY or E'CSTACY (S.) an extraordi- 
nary elevation of the ſpirits, a rapturous or 
ſudden emotion in the mind ; a trance or 
ſwoon. 75 

EXTA“TICK or EXTACTICAL (A.) ſome- 

thing that gives the mind, as it were, a very 

ſudden, agreeable, and pleaſing emotion, 
reſembling inſpiration, &c. ; | 

EXTE/MPORE (Part.) off-hand, without 
ſtudy or pains taking, all of a ſudden, im- 
mediately, without any fore- thought. 

EXTEND (V.) to ſtretch out or enlarge; in 
Law, it is the valuing of lands and tene- 
ments of one bound by ſtatute, &c. and who 
hath forfeited his bond at ſuch an indifferent 
or low rate,. that by the yearly income the 
ohligator may in time be paid his debt. 


EXTE/NSION (S.) the ſtretching out, or ſpace 


that any body or thing occupies, 

EXTE/NSIVE (A.) large, full, that reaches a 
great way. | 

EXTE'/NSIVENESS (S.) largeneſs, reaching 
far on all ſides, &c. | 

EXTE/NT (S.) the limits, bounds, or extre- 
mity of a thing, or how far the power of a 
perſon goes; in Lago, the valuation of lands 
tenements, &c. by the ſheriff, by virtue of a 
writ called an extent, 

EXTE/NUATE (V.) to apologize for a per- 
ſon, to ſtrive or endeavour to make a fault 
appear much leſs than it is, to leſſen or miti- 
gate a Criminal matter. | 


EXTENUA'TION (S.) the leſſening, miti- 


gating, or apologizing for ſomething done or 
omitted. | 

EXTE/RIOR (A.) the outfide, or apparen 
part of a thing. 


EXTERMINATE (V.) to root out, to cu: 


off, to deſtroy totally. 

EX TERMINATION (S.) a rooting out, or 
totally taking away; ſo in Algebra, to take 
away, throw off, or blot out the unknown 
part of a root, is called the exterminating the 
unknown quantities. 

EXTE'RNAL (A.) the outward or viſible part 
of a thing ; in Geometry, external angles are 
the angles without the figure, when all the 
ſides ſeverally produced, and taken together, 
are equal to four right angles; in Surgery, 
ſuch medicines as, outwardly appked, ripen 
or aſſuage a ſwelling, &c. and prepare it for 
cleanfmg and cure, are called externa! di- 
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_ EXTERSION (s.) a wiping, blotting, or 


rubbing out. 
EXTIMULA/TION (S.) a puſhing forward, 
encouraging, Or egging on. : 
ed, quenched, put out, cr taken away. 
EXTUNCTION (S.) with. the Chymiſis, is the 
quenching red- hot metals or minerals in li- 
quor, either to abate their (harpnels, or to 
-communicate ſome of their virtue to it for 
_ phyſical wes. 

EXTINGUISH (V.) to put out, 
quench, take away, or deſtroy. 
EXTVRYPATE (V.) to root out, pull up vio- 

lently, to leave none remaining. 


root up, 


rooting up, or carrying away in Surgery, 
it is a diſmembering or cutting off a part or 
I'mb that is niortified. 
EXTIRPA'TOR (S.) one who deſtroys, takes 
away, or wholly roots up. 


EXT I. (V.) to praiſe much, magnify, cry 


up greatly, commend or ſpeak well of. 

EXTO RT (V.) to exact illegally, to get or 
take violently, and by unjuſtifiable means to 
abuſe authority, and under that pretence to 
get or take more than is due, 

EXTO'RTION (S.) a violent or illegal taking 

or getting more than is juſt, whether it be 
taxes, fees, or intereſt ior money lent, &c. 

EXTORTIONER (S.) one that takes extra 
vagant premiums for the loan of a ſum of 
money, or any ways oppreſſes and wrongs 
another under pretence of authority. 

EXTRA CT (V.) to draw, poll, collect, or 
gather ſomething out of or ſrom another; in 
Cbymiſtry, getting the pureſt and moſt va- 
uable part out of a thing. 

E'XTRACT (S.) an abſtract, or ſomething ga- 
thered, copied, collected or drawn out of 
or from another; alſo the pedigree, family, 
or original of a perſon. | 

EX'TRA/CTION (S.) the drawing or getting 

out the moſt valuable part of a thing, whe- 
ther a book, metal, liquor, &c. alſo the be- 
ing derived, or coming of fuch or ſuch a ſa- 
mily, whether mean or noble; and in Ma- 
thematicks, it is finding out the root or ſide 

of a number, which being involved a certain 
number of times into itfelt, produces the ori- 
ginal number again ; and this is called ex- 
tracting the ſquare, cube, biquadrate ſurſo- 
Id, &c. root. 

EXTRA'CTOR (S.) he that makes an ex- 
tract, or draws. one thing or number out of 
another; alſo a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed to 
lay hold of, and pull out the ſtone from a 
human body, in the operation of cutting for 
the ſtone, a 

E'XTRA- JUDICIAL (A.) ſomething done 
contrary to the common courſe of the law, 
as when judgment is given in a court, in 
which the cauſe is not depending, or where 

the judge has no juriſdiction, 

EXTRAMCNDANE SPACE 8.) that void 


— 


EXTIRPATION (S.) a finally deſtroying, 


1 


ö 


- EXTFNCT (A.) dead, gone, quite deſtroy- 


EXT 
or ſpace that extends infinitely beyond ths 


bounds or limits of the creation, or part oc- 
cupied by finite beings. | 


properly appertaining to a thing, or is not a 
regular and natural production, ſuch as tu. 
mours and excreſcences, - 

EXTRAORDINARY (A.) more than com- 
n, unuſual, ſupernumerary, or abundant, 


occaſions, | 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL (A.) one out of the 
bounds, limits, or juriſdiction of a pariſh, 
or one excuſed or freed from pariſh duties 
and charges; and tuch lands as have been 
left by or recovered from the ſea, before they 
are taken into any parith, are called extra. 
parochial lands. 


CY (S.) prodigality, laviſhneſs, waſting, 
ſquandering, or ſupertluouſly throwing a per- 
ſon's ſubſtance away.; the doing any thing 
in a vety expenſive and needlefsly chargeable 
manner, the going beyond all bounds of rea- 
ſon and diſcretion. 
EXTRA'VAGAN'T (A.) prodigal, fooliſh, 
ridiculous, Javiſh, wanton, ſuperfluous, 
EXTRA/VAGANTS (S.) ſpendthrifts, laviſh 
or fooliſh perſons that ſpend their eſtates in 
riotouſneſs, wantonneſs, and ſuperfiuity ; 
alſo a part of the canon law contained in the 
decretal epiſtles, which were publiſhed after 
the Clementines, and not contained in the 
body of the canon law. c 8 

EXTRA'VASATE (V.) to get out of its pro- 
per place or veſſels, as the blood and hu- 
mours ſometimes do. \ 

EXTREA'MLY (Part.) very great, exceeding- 
ly, &c. 


the way, exceeding, very much, or great; 
alſo the laſt or utmoſt, the very brink, edge, 
or full extent of a thing; in Mathemaricts, 
it is the outſide term or number in any ſeries, 
either on the right or left hand; ſo in Arith- 
metical Progreſſion, the ſum of the extream: 
is equal to the ſum of the means; and in 
Geometrical Proportion, the product of the 
extreams is equal to the product of the means; 
in Divinity, according to the church of Rome, 
extreme unction is one of the ſacraments, the 
fifth in order, adminiſtered to people dan- 
gerouſly fick, by anointing them with con- 
ſecrated oils, and repeating ſeveral prayers 
over them; the Greek church practiſes the 
fame thing, but fomewhat different in the 
circumſtances, 


EXTREMITY (S.) the very brink or edge, 


the laſt and greateſt extent of a thing; allo 
great miſery, want, or poverty. 
E'XTRICATE (V.) to get out of difficulties, 
to diſengage one's ſelf or another from trou- 
ble; to deliver, or ſet at tiberty. 
EXTRI'/NSECAL (A.) that is outward, or on 
the viſible ſide. | 
EXTRUV'DE 


EXTRA'NEOUS (A.) foreign, ftrange, not 


effi is uſed but accidentally, or upon great 


EXTRA'VAGANCE or EXTRA'VAGAN. 


EXTREME or EXTREAM (A.) out of 


7 - 
2 iir 


EX TUMESCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, 


; EYE 


EXTRU'DE (v.) to puſh, thruſt, foree, ſhut, | 


or drive out. * < . 
EXTU/BERANCE (S.) a ſwelling or bunching 
cout in knobs or bunches. A 
EXTVU/BERATE (V.) to ſwell out in knobs, 


like thoſe troubled with chilblains. 


or rifing up. | 

EXU!BERANCE (S.) very great plenty; an 
overflowing or abounding. 

EXUBERANT (A.) that yields great abun- 
dance, or is very fertile. 

EXU'LCERATE (V.) to encreaſe, enlarge, 
or make a ſore grow into an ulcer. 

EXU!LT (V.) to leap for joy, to be very glad, 
to be exceedingly pleaſed. 

EXULT ACTION (S.) the; external expreſſing 
of the joy, pleaſure, or ſatisfaction the mind 
receives, by leaping, ſhouting, &c. upon 
hearing ſomething very advantageous, pleaſ- 
ing, &c, ; 

EXU'PERABLE (A.) that may be conquer- 
ed, overcome, exceeded, amended, ſurpaſ- 
ſed, &c. 

EXU/SCITATE: (V.) to awake or rouze a 
perſon out of or from ſleep. 

EXU/VIZE (S.) the ſhells, or other marine 
bodies that are found in the bowels of the 
earth; alſo old or left-off clothes; the 
ſlough or old caſt ſkin of a ſnake, the hide 
or ſkin of a beaſt ;z or the ſpoils taken in war. 

EVE or AYE (S.) in Suffolk, a borough-town, 
by ſome called the Ifland,, becauſe it is ſur- 
'rounded by a brook ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; it has one large handſome church, 
and is governed by two bailiffs and a com- 
mon council, and ſends two members to 
parliament; the women are employed in 
making bone-lace ; diſtant from Londen 74 
computed, and 92 meaſured miles, 

EYE (S.) the wonderful organ and inſtrument 
whereby the ſoul ſees or perceives objects 
nearer or farther off, &c. The form whereof 
is for the moſt part globulous, or ſomewhat 
of the ſpheroidal form, which is by far the 
moſt commodious optical form, as being fit- 
teſt to contain the humours within, and to 


receive the images of objects from without, | 


the humours being thereby laid commodiouſ- 
ly together, to perform the office of refrac- 
tion, and the retma, and every other part, 
neatly adapted regularly to receive the ima- 
ges from without, and to convey them ac- 
cordingly to the common ſenſory in the 
brain; to this may be added, the fitneſs of 
this form for the motion of the eye this way 
or that way, ſo that it may adjuſt itſelf to 
the objects it would view. The ſituation is 
as commodious as the form, being placed in 
the head, near the moſt ſenſible vita) part, 
the brain; whereby it is capable of taking in 
the greater number of objects, and being the 
beſt defended and ſecured; Tn a man, and 
ſome other creatures, it is placed to look di- 
tectiy forward ebiefly, yet ſo ordered, that 


ſues them, and ſo eſcape. 


E T. E 


it takes in near the hemiſphere beſore it. In 
birds, and ſome other creatures, the «yes are 
ſo ſeated, as to take in near the whole tphere, 
that they may the better ſeek their food, and 
avoid danger; and in ſome creatures fo as 
to ſee beſt behind, or on each fide them, 
whereby they can ſee their enemy that pur- 
The motion of 
the eye is every way, for the better and more 
eaſy and diftin& reception of the viſual rays z 
but where nature denies motion to the eyrs 
or head of ſome creatures, ſhe hath won- 
derfully provided by ſetting the eyes of thoſs 


- creatures out at a diſtance from the head {as 
in ſpiders, ſnails, &c.) to be circumvolved 


here and there, one this, the other that 


way, at pleaſure; and in creatures whoſe 


eyes are without motion, as in divers inſeQs, 
they have either more than two eyes, or elſe 
their eyes are nearly two protuberant hemi- 


ſpheres, each often conſiſting of a prodigi- 
ous number of other little ſegments of a 


ſphere. The ſize is different; in ſome ani- 
mals large, in others ſmall, according to the 
fize and office of the creature itſelf ; the 
number is no Jeſs than two, and in ſome ani- 
mals more, yet the object appears but one. 
The mechaniſm is as admirable as the uſe is 
great; and to paſs by its veins, arteries, &c. 
common to other parts of the body, let us 
firſt obſerve its muſcles, tunicks, and hu- 
mours. 'The muſcles are admirably adapted 
to move it any, or every way; and yet ſo; 
as always to keep that paralleliſm of the eye 
which is neceſſary to true viſion ;z and, ao 
cording to the poſture of the creature, either 
erect or prone, duly prepares and obſerves 
an exact libration, and thereby prevents un- 
ſeemly contorſions, and incommodious va- 
gations, but alſo with great readineſs and 
exactneſs applies itſelf to every object, whe- 
ther it be near, or at a greater diſtance. As 
to the tunicks, or coats of the eye, many 
things might be taken notice of, the prodigi- 
ous fineneſs of the archnoides, the acute 
ſenſe of the retina, the delicate tranſparency 
of the cornea, and the firm and ſtrong tex- 
ture of that, and the ſclerotica too, each of 
them, in this and every other t̃eſpect, in the 
moſt accurate manner, adapted to the place 
in which it is, and the buſineſs it is there 
to perform. But for a ſample, I ſhall only 
take notice of that part of the uvea which 
makes the pupil. As we are forced to uſe 
various apertures to our optick glaſſes, fo 
nature hath made a far more compleat pro- 
viſion in the eyes of animals, to ſhut out too 


much, and to admit ſufficient light, by the 


dilatation and contraction of the pupil. But 
it deſerves particularly to be remarked, that 


theſe pupils are in diverſe animals of diverſe 


forms, according to their peculiar occaſions. 
In man it is round; in ſome other creatures 


of a longiſh form; in ſome tranſyerſe, with 


its aperture large ; in others the fiſſure is 
T 3 *ereft, 
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erect, and capable of opening wide, and 
Mutting cloſe. The next obſervahle is the 
humours, and particularly the cryſtalline, 
And, paſſing by its incomparable tranſpa- 
xancy, its exact lenticular form, its curious 
araneous membrane that conſtringeth and 
dilateth it, and ſo varieth its focus (accord. 
ang to the opinion of ſome curious obſervers) 
and its admirable approach to or from the 
retina, by help of the circular ligament, ac- 
cording as objects are far off or near; we 
mall particularly obſerve the prodigious art 
and finery of its conſtituent parts, it being, 
as obſerved by ſome late nice microſcopical 
obſervations, compoſed of diverſe thin ſcales, 
and theſe made up of one ſingle minuteſt 
thread or fibre, wound round and round, ſo 


as not to croſs one another in any one place, 
and yet to meet, ſome in two, and ſome in 


more different centres; a web not to be 
woven, an optick lens not to be wrought 
by any art leſs than infinite wiſdom. The 
whole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tends 
to this, that there be produced a diſtin and 
vivid collection in the bottom of the eye, di- 
realy under the pupil, of all the rays, which 
proceeding from any point of an object, and 
entering the eye, penetrate the cryſtalline 
humour; and that ſo many points be painted 


in the bottom of the eye, as are conſpicuous | 


in an object, that ſo a ſmall image like 
thereto may be repreſented on the retina.— 
It is alſo applied to ſeveral other things beſide 
that already deſcribed ; for with the Arch:- 
gets, any round window made in a pediment, 
an attick, the reins of a vault, &c. is called 


an eye; ſo the aperture at the top of a dome, 


commonly covered with a lanthorn, is called 
the eye of the dome. 


ſpiral, whereof it is formed, commences: Or 
the little circle in the middle of the volutes, 
herein are found the 13 centers for the de- 


ſcribing the circumvolutions thereof, is called 


the eye of the volute ; in Gardening, the lit- 
tle bud or ſhoot inſerted into a tree, by way 


of graft, is called an eye; and Phyſicians fre- 


quently call any aperture an eye ; in Printing, 
it is the graving in relievo on the face or top 
of the letter, that only making the impreſ- 
fion ; ſo the eye of the letter e is the hollow 
part cut off at the top by the croſs line ; with 
Fevellers, it is the luſtre or brilliant of dia- 
monds and precious ſtones, commonly called 


the water; in Aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 


magnitude, in the conſtellation Taurus, is 
called the 51's eye, or aldebaran; there is a 
precious ſtone, by ſome called cat's eye, by 
others ſun's eye, very ſhining and tranſparent, 
of diverſe colours, and commonly of an ob- 
long form ; in Phy/ich, there is a diſtemper 
called hare's eye, which occaſions the patient 
to ſleep with the eyes half open; alſo goats 
eyes, when there is a white ſpeck on the 


Cornea z and in common, locks, rings, &c, are | 


So the centre of the | 
volute, or that point wherein the helix or 


EE 
called eyes; and in Ships, there are dead cyes, 
Sc. beſides all which there is the camera 
obſcura, or artificial eye. : 

EYE-BRIGHT (S.) an herb ſaid to be good 
for clearing, helping, and ſtrengthening the 
eyes. 

EYE-BROW (S.) the hairy part of the exter- 
nal part of the eye, that grows upon the top 
bone, that projects over a little, to keep the 
ſweat, &c. from falling into the eye. 

EYE-SORE (S.) any ſort of blemiſh whatever, 
whether in cloth, filk, or other matters ; 
alſo any objection whatever, whether perſo- 
nal or otherwiſe, 8 

EYE-TEETH (S.) thoſe immediately under the 
eye; alſo quickneſs or ſharpneſs of under. 
ſtanding and parts, are ſametimes ſo called, 

EYRE or EIRE (S.) in Law, ſignifies the 

courts of juſtice itenerant, or thoſe that go 

the circuit. 

EY*RIE or AY'RIE (S.) among Falceners, 
the place or neſt where hawks ſit, and hatch 
anflfeed their young. 

E'YESS (S.) a young hawk, juft or lately ta- 
ken from the neſt. 

EZE'KIEL (S.) a man's name, and eſpecially 
of the third of the greater prophets in the 
Old Teſtament ; he was the ſon of Buzz, of 
the ſacerdotal race, and was carried captive 
to Babylon, by Nebuchadnezzar, along with 
FJeboiachim, king of Fudah, in the year of 
the world 3405 or 3409, before Chriſt 599 
years. After his captivity he was endued with 
the ſpirit of prophecy upon his coming to 
Meſopotamia, in the 3oth year of his age, 
according to ſome, or according to others 
the zoth year after renewing the covenant 
with God by Jeſiab, which was in the 5th 
year of Exekiel's captivity ; he propheſied 20 
years ; during which time he took great pains 
to reform his countrymen the Jes, who 
were fallen into idolatry, by repreſenting to 
them, under diverſe myſterious repreſenta- 
tions, both cheir preſent and future condition, 
which their apoſtaſy and other enormous 
crimes had and ſhould bring. upon them, 
and alſo their reſtoration, He not only fore- 
told what ſhould happen to his own people 
and nation, but likewiſe to ſeveral others, 
and eſpecially ſuch as were bordering upon 
Judea, &c. The ſanhedrim, for ſome time, 
refuſed to regiſter this book in the canonical 
ſcripture, upon account of its obſcurity, and 
ſeeming contradiction of ſome part of it 
with the law of Moſes : The principal ob- 
ſcurity is in the beginning and end, for 
which reaſon the Jeos adviſe their pupils not 
to read it till they are 30 years old. He is 
very full of beautiful ſentences and noble 
compariſons, and through the whole diſco- 
vers a great deal of learning and ſkill in Pa- 
gan affairs. His prophecies or viſions are 22 
in number, arranged in the order of time 
they were delivered by him, 


x. 
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HIS letter by ſome is reckoned a mute, 
by others a ſemi-vowel, and has with 
us much the ſame ſound with the Creek o, 
for which reaſon ſome affirm that in words of 
Greek extract we ſhould write Ph, and in thoſe 
of Latin original F. Suetonius ſays, that the 
emperor Claudius invented this and two other 
letters, and that it had the force of V con- 
ſonant, and was wrote inverted J. In Nu- 
merals, it expreſſes 40, and when with a 
| da(h, F, 40,000; the baſs cliff, in Mufick, 
is called the F cliff; and in phyſical Preſerip- 


tions, F. fignifies fiat, or let it be done; in| 


Engliſh words, ſuch as end in F have them 
doubled, as fa, fff, muff, Sc. | 
FA (S.) the name of one of the notes in th 

common ſcale of muſick, which is naturally 

but half a note or tone, and is what is called 

a flat note, unleſs made a whole or ſharp 

note, by prefixing this mark g before it. 

FA'BII (S.) an ancient and much ggted family 
of Rome, of long continuance, hiked with 
ſeven dictatorſhips, five maſterſhips of horſe, 
ſeven cenſorſhips, 48 conſulſhips with conſu- 
lar power, five princes of the ſenate, 13 tri- 
umphs, and two ovations. 

FA'BLE (S.) an innocent, pleaſant, amufing 
ſtory, which, under the difguiſe of beaſts, 
trees, &c. talking together, hieroglyphically 
contains a moral inſtruction for the regula- 
tion of our behaviour, and conducting our- 
ſelves in our ſeveral tations of life; there 
are ſeveral, both Ancients and Moderns, 
who have wrote in this way, as ZZ ſop, &c 
alſo a downright lie or forgery, purpoſely 
invented to deceive or amuſe a perſon, ſo 
that he ſhall not be able to come at, or find 

out the truth, is called a /e. 

FA'BLER or FA'BULIST (S.) an inventor or 
writer of fables, | 

FA'BRICATE (V.) to build, frame, invent, 

or manufacture a houſe, art or commodity. 


FA'BRICK (S.) a building of any kind; and | 


metaphorically, any invention, art, book, &c. 
FABULA'TOR (S.) an inventor, writer, or 
teller of ſtories, fables, novels, &c. 
FA'BULOUS (A.) deviſed, feigned, invented ; 
alſo falſe, lying, or deceiving. 


FACE (S.) the viſage or countenance of any 


living creature, and particularly of man, by 
the ſeveral appearances of which the diſpo- 
ſition, inclinations or paſſions that particular 
perſons are inclined to, or ated by, may be 
very rationally judged by a diligent obſerver, 
without the information of the party ; and 
ſuch ſkill or knowledge is called phyſiogno- 
my; alſo the front, ſurface, or outſide of 
any thing, is called its fuce. , 
FACE (V.) to front, ſtare, look at, dare, en- 
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counter, or engage; alſo to turn ahout, or 
look the contrary way, or to eſpouſe a con- 
trary party, cauſe or intereſt to what a per- 
ſon did hefore, is to face about. | 
FACE'TIOUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant, 
entertaining, diverting, witty. 
FACE”TIOUSNESS (S.) pleaſantry, witty diſ- 


and mirth. 

FA'/CILE (A.) eaſy, commodious, compen- 
dious, convenient. 

FACVLITATE (V.) to forward, make eaſy, 
plain, commodious ; to take away difficul- 
ties, incumbrances, or inconveniences, 

FACVTLITY or FA'CILENESS (S.) readineſs, 
eaſineſs, concifeneſs, plainneſs, gentleneſs, 
courteouſneſs. 

FACT (S.) an action or deed, ſomething al- 
ready done; and in Ar:ithmerich, the reſult, 
product, or amount of two numbers multi- 
plying one another. 

FA/CTION (S.) a party or ſect, in religious or 
civil-matters ; a ſet of people differing from 
the publick eſtabliſhment ; and oftentimes 
is taken in an ill ſenſe for the promoters of 
riots, rebellions, &c. Among the Romans, 
parties that fought on chariots in the cirque, 
who were diſtinguiſhed by their different 
colours, as green, blue, red, and white, to 
which Domitian added two others, one in 
coats embroidered with gold, a ſecond wear- 
ing ſcarlet, which did not laſt a century; 
both the emperors and people had generally 

a greater inclination for ſome particular co- 
lour than the reſt ; but upon a quarrel's hap- 
pening in F«ftinian's reign between the blue 

and green, where 40,000 were killed on both 

| fides, the name of factien was aboliſhed. 

FAC'TIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, riotous, re- 
bellious, diſſatisfied with the publick eſta- 
bliſnment. : 

FACTVTIOUS (A.) artificial, counterfeit, 
endeavouring to reſemble nature, but not ſo 
valuable, as falſe or made gems, &c. alſo 
any made or compound bodies, ſuch as glaſs, 
paper, braſs, ſteel, pewter, &c. 

FAC'TOR (S.) a merchant reſiding at one 

_ town or market, that is duly authorized to 
buy or ſell wares or commodities ſent to 
him, for and upon the account of another 
merchant reſiding in ſome other place, 

FA*'CTORAGE (S.) the premium, allowance, 

or reward paid to a factor for his trouble in 

buying or ſelling commodities for another, 

FA/CTORS (S.) in Arithmerich, are the two 

numbers given to be multiplied the one by 

the other, in order to find out the reſult or 
product, called alſo the multiplicand and 

multiplier. 1 

FA CTORSHIP (S.) the office, duty, or em- 

ployment of a factor. 

FA'CTORYKS.) a place wſere a confiderable 

number of faQors reſide, to negotiate and 

manage buſineſs for others, and is commonly 


meant of ſettlements by the great companies. 
T 3 | or 


courſe, openneſs, freedom, good humour, 
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er corporations in the Irdics, &c. The 
greateſt and nobleſt factory in the world is 
that of the Engliſo at Smyrna; it uſually 

conſiſts of 80 or 100 perſons, moſt of them 
young gentlemen of the beſt families; it is a 
ſort of ſeminary of merchants, and as there 
is a neceſſity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip of 
ſeven yEars, to be entitled to trade to the 
Levant, it is uſual to contract, that after 
three years are expired, to ſend them to 
Smyrna, where they have not only the ma- 
nagement of their maſter's affairs, with very 
plentiful allowances, but are likewiſe per- 
mitted to trade for themſelves. 

FAC TO TUM (S.) the border or ornament put 
round printers great letters, ſet at the begin- 
ning of a book, chapter, &c. alſo the chief 
or head manager in a trade, houſe, &c. 


TA cuLZ (S.) in Afroncmy, are certain ſpots 


that appear on the ſun's diſk brighter and 
more lucid than the reſt of his body. 
FA'CULTY (S.) a power, ability, or {kill of 
doing a thing; this term is much uſed by the 
ſchools, to explain the actions of natural bo- 
dies; ſo they ſay the digeftive, motive, pur- 
gative, or aſtringent facz/ty ; allo the vege- 
tative and animal fuculties, which compre- 
hend all the ſubaltern ones, as generative, 
nutritive, c. The animal facltzes are the 
reſults of the ſeveral actions of the ſoul, ſuch 
as the will, underſtanding, &c. it is ſome- 
times applied to the diverie parts or mem- 
hers of a univerſity, divided according to the 
arts and ſciences taught or proteſſed therein, 
which is uſually into four parts, «iz, hu- 
manity and philoſophy, theology, medicine, 
and juriſprudence ; in our Univerſities, they 
commence bachelor, matter and doctor in 
each faculty. Faculty is ſometimes uſed abſo- 
lutely for what is principally ſtudied or taught 
in that place, as the faculty of London and 
Montpelier is medicine; of Paris, theology, 
&c. In Law, it often fignifies a privilege or 
ſpecial power granted to a man, by favour, 
indulgence and diſpenſation, to do that which 
by law he cannot; there is acourt belonging 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, called the 
faculty- office, who have power to grant dif- 


penſations to marry, to eat fleth, &c. on days 


prohibited, the ſon to ſucceed his father in 
his benefices, a perſon to hold two or more 
benefices incompatible, &c. 

FA'DOM or FA'THOM ü (S.) a meaſure par- 
ticularly uſed by ſeamen, conſiſting of fix 
feet, or two yards. 

FA'DOM or FA'THOM (V.) to ſound or 
meaſure the depth of a thing; to ſearch into 
or examine what the intentions, deſigns, or 
buſineſs of a perſon is. 

FA'DDLE or Fi'DDLE-FADDLE (V.) to 
trifle or play the fool; to ſpend one's time 
about e ſmall importance, or no 
value. . | 

FADE (V. / to decline, decay, waſte, or wear 


er fruit when it is come to perfection. 


— 


off, as the colour from a garment, or a flower] 


AL - 


FADGE (V.) to agree, to go on with pleaſure 
and ſucceſs, to fit or be proper for the thing 
or buſineſs. | 

FAG (V.) to bang, threſh, beat, or cudgel, 
and commonly meant of two perſons quar- 
relling, where one overcomes the other, or 
a ſmall correction, ſuch as parents, ſchool- 
| onal c. give to their children or ſcho- 
ars. 

FAG (S.) the waſte or worſt part of a piece 
of cloth; from whence the fag-end is that 
which has the entering of the loom parted 
by a ſtripe to be cut off. 

FA'GGOT (S.) a ſmall bundle of ſticks bound 

up together, ſuch as bakers, confectioners, 
Sc. buy to heat their ovens; or ſuch, as in 
Fortification is called a faſcine; alſo a term 
for a parcel of ſmall bars of ſteel weighing 
12015, and in the Army, it is a term for an 
ineffective man who receives no pay, nor 
does any regular duty, but only appears oc- 
cafionally at a muſter, &c. 


FAIL (V.) to diſappoint, offend, or do amiſs, 


fall thort, or not be «ble to doa thing ; alſo 
when a tradeſman or merchant breaks, he 
is ſaid to fail, or become a bankrupt. 

FAVLING FATLURE (S.) the coming 
ſhort off, Br not doing what was expected 
or intended, diſappointing or hreaking one's 
promiſe ;z alſo the breaking, going aſide, or 
leaving off trade, for want of ability or ho- 
neſty to carry it on; the becoming a bank- 
rupt or inſolvent. 

FAIN (A.) deſirous, willing, ready to do as 
far, or as much as one is able. 

FAINT (V.) to ſwoon, or grow low- ſpirited, 
to fear, or expect ſome evil, miſchief, or 
harm; to grow leſs zealous in an affair. 


FAINT (A.) weak, imperfect, without life, | 


vigour, ſtrength, or reſolution. % 

FAIR (A.) beautiful, handſome, clean, plain, 
juſt, honeſt. 

FAIR (S.) a publick market, in ſome places 
kept once, in others twice, &c. in a year; 
among the od Romans, fairs were holidays, 
in which there was an intermiſſion of labour 


and pleadings ; among the Chriſtians, upon 


any extraordinary ſolemnity, particularly the 
anniverſary dedication of a church, tradeſmen 
were wont to bring and ſell their wares, even 
in the church- yards, which continued, cfpe- 
cially upon the feſtival of the dedication, 
many ages. Thus we find a great many 
Fairs kept at theſe feſtival dedications, as at 
Weſtminſter on St. Peter's day, at Lenden on St. 
Bartholomew's, Durbam on St.Cuthbert's day, 
&c. But the great numbers of people being 
often the occaſion of riots and diſturbances, 
the privilege of holding a fair was granted 
by a royal charter; at firſt they were only 
allowed in towns and places of ftrength, or 
where there was ſome biſhop or governor of 
condition, to keep them in order ; in proceſs 
of time there were ſeveral circumſtances of 
favour added, people having the protection 
7 * of 
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of 2 holiday, and allowed the freedom from 
arreſts, upon the ſcore of any difference not; 
ariſing upon the ſpot; they had likewiſe a 
juriſdiction allowed them, to do Juſtice to 
thoſe that came thither, and therefore the 
moſt incouſiderable fair with us has a court 
belonging to it, which takes cognizance of all 
manner of caules and diſorders growing and 
committed upon the place, called pye-po-vae- 
or pedes pulx eri xi. Some fairs are free, 
others charged with tolls and imp»fitions 3 at 
free fairs, Ce. all traders, &c. whether na- 
tives or foreigners, are allowed to enter the 
kingdom, and are under the ro, ai ſate-guard 
and protection in coming and returning, they 
and their agents, with their goods, &c. alio 
their perſons and goods are exempt from all 
duties, impoſitions, tolls and ſervitudes, and 
ſuch merchants going to, or cominę from the 
fair cannot be arreſted, or their goods {topped. 

The prince only has power to eſtabliſſi f 
of any kind, Theſe free fairs make a pretty 
confiderable article in the commerce ot Eu- 
rope, eſpecially thoſe of the Mediterranean, 
or inland parts, as Germany, &c. The moit 
famous are that of Francfort, Leipſic, the 
fairs of Newt in the Milaneſe, that of Riga, 
Arch- Angel, of St. Germain at Paris, of Ly- 
ons, of Guibray in Normandy, and of Beau- 
claire in Languedoc; thoſe of Porto-Bello, 
Vera- Crux, and the Havanna, are the molt 
conſiderable in America. 

FATRFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Glouceſter - 
ſhire, which has two large bridges over the 
river C:/n, and a church with the tineſt paint- 
ed windows in England, conſiſting of feveral 
hiſtories both of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, excellently deſign'd by the famous Al. 
bert Durer, conſiſting of 28 large windows, 
which are exceeding beautifully coloured; this 
glaſs was taken by one hn Tame, a mer- 
chant, in a prize ſhip, which was carrying 
it to Rome, to be put up in a church there; 
when he brought it home, he purchas'd the 
manor of Fair ford of king Henry VII. and 
built this church, on purpoſe to put the glats 
which he had taken at ſea, up in it, where 
by much care-it has been bod intire to 
this day; this town is diſtant from London 
62 computed, and 78 meaſured miles. 

FAFRING (S.) toys bought at fairs, and pre- 
ſented or given to children, ſweet-hearts, &c. 

FAVRNESS (S.) beautifulneſs, clearneſs, or 
whiteneſs of complexion, in oppoſition to 
brownneſs; alſo juſtneſs, honeſty, plain or 
ſincere dealing. ö 

FAFR- PLEADING or PLEADER (S.) a writ 
or perſon that pleads upon the ſtatute of 
Marlborough, which provides that no perſon 
ſhall be fined for not pleading fairly, or to 
the purpoſe, | 

FAFRY (S.) an imaginary, little being, phan- 
tom, hobgoblin, or ſpirit, that the credulity 
of ſome, and the detigns of others, have 
made to exiſt ; pretending that they reward 
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mind gives to a propoſition advanced by ana- 
ther, upon the authority of the propoſer, or 
ſome other, and not upon any certain know - 
ledge or conviction in our own minds, that 
it is really and abſolutely ſo; and when un- 
derfiood religiouſly, it is called a theological 
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all! thoſe truths relating to God, which he 
has revealed to us by ſcripture, which accom- 
panied by a conformable practice to the rules 
therein delivered, gives eternal life and hap- 
pineſs to the believer. Sometimes it is ap- 
pli:d to the fincere and honeft fidelity with 
which a man pertorms his promiſes, duty, 
and engagements to another. As to the par- 
ticular articles of fa:th, the church collec- 
tively in councils, ſynods, &c. as well as the 
members ſingly have ditſered as to their num- 
ber and extent; but thoſe moit univerſally 
received, are contained in that called the apo- 
itles creed, In Painting or Sculpture, Faith 
is repreten ed by a beautiful woman clothed in 
- white, and holding a gold cup in her hand. 

FAV THFUL (A.) honeſt, fincere, true, juſt, 

one that may be relied or depended upon. 

FAITHFUL (S.) the true proteſſors of Chriſ- 

ttanty., 

FAV PHULESS (A.) one that gives no credit to 
or does not believe what is related by ano- 
ther ; alſo a perjured, falſe, deceitful wietch, 

FA'SENHAM (S.) a town in Nh, wiioſe 
market is weekly on "Thurſday ; it is diſtant 
from London $8 computed, and 111 meaſured 
miles. 

FA'/SIR or FA/QUIR (S.) a fort of derviſes, 

or religious vagabond Mahometans, who live 

on alms ; when they go many in company, 
they have a ſuperior, whom they obey ; this 
and the other chief Fakirs garment conſiſts 
of three or tour yards of orange-coloured li- 
nen, which they tie round them, to that one 
end hangs between the thighs to cover their 
nakedneſs, and a tyger's ſkin, Which hangs 
over their ſboulders, and is tied under their 
chinas, whilſt the ordinary ones have only a 
cord round their waiſt, with a piece of linen 
ro hide ther p ivities. Their hair is wove in 
treſſes, and f;rms a kind of turban. Each 
carries a hunting-horn, which he blpws, 
when he arrives at, or departs from any 
town, and an iron rake, wherew:th they 
clean the places they delign to reſt n: Some- 
times having raked the duſt into an heap, 
they uſe it lor a bed to lie the eatier When 
they come to any town, their chief ſends 
ſome of the company to beg for tile reſt, 
and diſtributes equally what they bring; and 
if more than ſufficient for the pretent neceſ- 
ſity, he gives it to the poor, reſerving no- 
thing for the next day, deluding the vulgar 
with this falſe zeal, and making them be- 
lieve all they fay is oraculous. There are 
ſome called idolatrous Fairs, why. having 
no certain martion, abandon thernivivics to all 


the induſtrious, and puniſh the lazy, 
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FAITH (S.) is the belief or aſſent, that the | 


virtue, whereby we are perſuaded to aſſent to 
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ſorts of impurities, pretending a privilege to 
do all forts of actions without danger of 
ſin. Their chief is diſtinguiſhed by having a 
greater number of pieces in his garment than 
the reſt, and by having a chain of a fathom 
long tied to his leg; when he deſigns to reſt 
in any place, a cloth being ſpread upon the 
ground, he fits down thereon, and gives au- 
dience, while his diſciples publiſh his virtues, 
and the favours he receives from God in the 
neighbourhood, which makes the people 
flock to hear him : Some of them having 
200 diſciples, which are called together by 
beat of drum, and ſound of horn; and 
when they march, they have a ſtandard, 
lances, and other weapons, The third ſort 
of Fakirs are the children of poor people, 
who retire into moſques to ſtudy the law, 
in order to become moula's or doctors ; they 
learn the Alcoran by heart, marry three or 
four wives, out of devotion, and in imita- 
tion of Mabomet, to get a greater number 
of children, and obſervers of the law of 
their prophet. The penitent Falirs affect a 
certain poſture, which ſome obſerve all their 
life-time, holding their hands acroſs over 
their heads; others turning them behind 


ſpeaking a word, or looking at any body ; 
ſome ſtand upon one foot, holding a cha- 
fing- dich, in which they burn frankincenſe 
to their god; in all theſe poſtures they are 
quite naked, The Indian women are fo 
extravagantly ſuperſtitious, that they expect 
particular favours in their marriage, by a 
ſhameful way of kiſſing theſe penitents, who 
turn up their eyes in a frightſul manner, 
when theſe women approach them. They 
have other Fak:rs that feed theſe, and in ſo 
great repute are theſe Fakirs, that it is re- 
ported there are more than two millions of 
them in the Indies, and that great perſons 
belonging to the court frequently become 
members of them. 

FALCA/DE (V.) in the Mena gery, is when a 
horſe in curvetting very quick, throws him- 
ſelf/ upon his hanches two or three times. 
FA'LCATED (A.) in Aſtronomy, is when any 
of the planets appear like a ſickle, or as vul- 
garly called, horned ; the moon is falcated 
white ſhe moves from the conjunction to the 
oppoſition, and the contrary. 

FA*LCHION (S.) a ſhort and broad ſword, 
bent, crooked, or turning up ſomewhat lik 
a hook. 
FALCON (S.) a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, ſuperior to all others for goodneſs, 
courage, docility, gentlenefs and nobleneſs of 


and back ſpotted ; it flies chiefly at the large 
game, as the wild gooſe, kite, crow, &c. 
in Gunnery, a ſmall piece of cannon, whoſe 
diameter at the bore is 2 inches and a quar- 


ter, length 6 foot, and weight 40olb. its 


them, or holding their heads down without] 


nature, uſed in ſporting, both on the fiſt and | 
for the lure; its feet are yellow, head black, | 


FAL 


charge 20 ounces of powder, and its ball 2 
inches and an eighth diameter. 

FA LCONER (S.) a perſon that trains, ma- 
nages, or ſports with a falcon; it is ſaid the 
grand ſeignior keeps ſix thouſand falconers in 
his ſervice. | 

FALCONE'/TTE (S.) a ſmall piece of ord- 
nance of two inches diameter. 

FA'LCONRY (S.) the art of training, breed- 
ing, and ſporting with falcons, and other 
birds of prey. 

FA'LDAGE or FO'LDACE (S.) a privilege 
that ſome tenants claim of ſetting up pens or 
folds, to keep their ſheep in a particular field, 
&c. within the manour, for the better ma- 
nuring that particular ſpot of ground. 

FA'LDSTOOL (S.) a ſtool placed at the ſouth 
ſide of the altar, at which the kings of Eng- 
land kneel at their coronation. 

FALL (V.) to tumble down, to deſcend or 
flip down by accident and involuntarily ; 
alſo to be degraded, or thruſt out of ſome 
honourable poſt. 

FALL (S.) a flipping or tumbling down acci- 
dentally, a being degraded, or put out of a 
place of honour ; in a woman's dreſs, the 
flounces or furbelows upon their ſcarves, 
petticoats, &c. are called falls. 

FA'LL-A-BOARD (V.) to ruſh in haſtily or 
rudely, and eat heartily ; alſo to threſh or 
beat a perſon. 

FALLA'CIOUS (A.) that is not what it ap- 
pears or pretends to. he ; deceitful, unjuſt, 

that cannot be depended on ; that ſtrives to 
impoſe upon a perſon by fair pretences, and 
a great profeſſion of friendſhip. | 

FA'LLACY (S.) deceit, fraud, impoſition ; a 
crafty or cunning pretence, device, or colour- 
ing a matter by a falſe report or appearance, 

FALLIBYLITY or FA'LLIBLENESS (S.) de- 
ceivableneſs ; the miſtaking, erring or doing 
a thing wrong, 

FA'LLIBLE (A.) ſubje or liable to fail, miſ- 
take, err, deceive, or be deceived. 

FA'LLING (S.) tumbling or flipping down 
involuntarily, from whence the epilepſy is 

called the falling ſickneſs, 

FA'LLOW (M) of a pale reddiſh colour, like 
that of deer; alſo ground that lies untilled 
in order to recover ſtrength and be impreg- 
nated by the nitrous particles of the air, and 
proper manure, where it is to be had. 

FA'LMOUTH (S.) a noted town in Cornwal!, 
where is a ſpacious and excellent harbour, in 
which 100 ſhips may ride in its winding bays, 
in ſuch a manner, that from no one of them 
ſhall be ſeen, ſo much as the top of their 
main-maſts ; the creeks that ariſe on all ſides 
are a perfect deſence againſt all winds or 
ſtorms whatever, which makes it much fre- 
quented ; at its» entrance is a high, cragey 
rock, and each fide of it is fortified wit! 4 
caftle, the one called St. Maudit's, and tle 
other Pendennis, which is one of the laigeſt 


in England, and has uſually a gariſon in 1 
0 1 


3 


FAM 


it is a corporation governed by a mayor and 
aldermen, enjoys a good trade, and has a 
market weekly on Thurſday; it is diſtant 
from London 220 computed, and 282 mea- 
ſured miles; the king has a cuſtom- houſe 
here, which is governed by a collector, cuſ- 
tomer, comptroller, and under-officers, 
FALSE ( A.) a lying, untrue, feigned, trea- 
cherous, unjuſt, deceiving report or account 
of a matter; ſo in Hera/dry, falſe arms are 
thoſe wherein the fundamental rules of the 
art are not obſerved ; in War, a falſe attack 
is a pretended or feigned attack, to draw all 
the enemy's force to one fide, in order to 
favour a real attack upon another part; ſo in 
Law, a falſe claim is where a perſon claims 
what is not his due, and falſe impriſonment 
is a treſpaſs committed againſt a man by im- 
priſoning him without a legal cauſe ; in Mid- 
wifry, a falſe conception is a miſhapen maſs 
of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the 
wombs of women, inſtead of a true foetus 
or child, and called mola or mole z in Art, 
| falſe diamonds, &c. are counterfeits made of 
glaſs, and ſo of many other caſes, as falſe 
muſter is when ſuch men paſs in review, as 
are not actually liſted as ſoldiers, &c. ſo faiſ: 
money, weights, meaſures, keels, roofs, pro- 
phecies, &c. 8 
FA LSHOOD or FA'LSITY (S.) baſeneſs, 
falſeneſs, cheating, lying, ſham, pretence. 
FALSIFVABLE (A.) that may be counterfeit- 
ed, ſubje or liable to be imitated or forged, 


FALSIFICA'TION or FALSIFYING (S.) 


a forging or counterfeiting, a breaking one's 
word, promiſe, or obligation. - 

FA'LSIFY (V.) to break one's promiſe, to 
become perjured ; to counterfeit, forge, 
imitate, or pretend to do or make a thing 
like another. | 

FA'LSITY (S.) alle, a pretence, an impoſi- 
tion or cheat. 

FA'LTER (V.) to heſitate, to ſtammer, or 
ſpeak imperfectly; to ſtumble, or fail in 
one's deſign, to deſiſt or leave off; alſo to 
endeavour to avoid declaring the truth. 

FA'LTERING (S.) ſtumbling, ſtammering, 
growing weary, leaving off a thing. 

FAME (S.) report, relation, renown, glory, 
honour, reputation; and with the Painters 
and Sculpters, is repreſented by a lady or 
angel blowing a trumpet, cloathed in a thin, 
light garment, embroidered with eyes and 
ears. 

FA MES CANINA (S.) a diſeaſe that occa- 
ſions the patient to have a voracious appe- 
tite, and ſo exceeding and quick a digeſtion, 
that he is always hungry. 

FAMILIAR (A.) free, unreſerved, loving, 
intimate, like a friend or acquaintance of 
long ſanding. 

FAMULIAR (S.) according to the old opi- 


nions, a demon, or ſprit ſuppoſed to wait 


upon and aſſiſt witches, wizards, conjurers, 


&c. in their pretended ſupernatural actions, | 


predictions, &c. 


FAN 
| FAMILIA'RITY or FAMIVLIARNESS (S.) 
the great freedom, openneſs, and friendſhip 
that one intimate friend and acquaintance 
uſes or expreſſes towards another; it is alſo 


ſometimes meant criminally, for an illegal 
converſation between the two ſexes. 


| FAMILIARVZE (V.) to make hard things 


eaſy, to accuſtom one's ſelf to do things of- 
ten ; alſo to indulge one's ſelf or another, to 
be converſant, free, unreſerved and friendly 
to or with another. 

FA/MILIST (S.) a profeſſor or owner of the 
tenets of certain Hollanders, who imported 
them into England about the year 1580, 
who, under a pretence to, and ſhew of 
ſanctity, gained upon the affections of the 
common people. They maintained, None 
were of the number of the cleft, but ſuch as 
were admitted into this ſociety ; that all others 
were reprobates, and configned over to damna- 
tion; that it was lawful for them to ſavear 


Venteiice, Sc. 

FA'MILY (S.) ſo many perſons as live toge- 
ther in one houſe or apartment, under the 
government or direction of one head or 


chief manager ; alſo the kindred or lineage 
of a perſon. 


any thing, particularly of food, and all the 
immediate neceſſaries of life, 5 

FA'/MISH (V.) to ttarve, or be reduced to a 
very great extremity, for the want of the 
neceſſary proviſions to ſupport life. 

FAMOUS (A.) renowned, remarkable for 
ſomething, extraordinary. 


now corn from chaff; alſo an ornamental 
trinket uſed by women to hide their faces at 
church, and to cool them, by gently exciting 
the air in hot ſultry weather, or very cloſe 
places, 

FAN (V.) to blow off or away the chaff that 
is in corn; to cool or make temperate, hy 
moderately undulating the air in a cloſe 
room or hot weather. ; 

FANA'TICISM (S.) extravagance, wildneſs, 
or enthuſiaſm in religious matters. 

FANA'TICK (S.) a profeſſor or believer of 
odd, romantick, out of the way notions in 

religion; a pretender to immediate revela- 
tions from, and converſations with God, 
angels or ſpirits. 

FANA/TICK or FANA/TICAL (A.) whim- 
fical, inclined to enthuſiaſm or romantick 
notions, eſpecially in religion. 

| FA'NCIFUL (A.) imaginary, conceited, whim- 
ſical, fooliſh, &c. | 

FA/NCIFULNESS (S.) inclined to, or full of i- 
maginations that have no realityor foundation. 

FANCY (S.) is that internal ſgnſe, power or 
faculty of the ſoul, that is ſometimes called 
imagination, or that by which the ſpecies of 
objects received in by the common ſenſe are 
retained, recalled, further examined, * ei- 

er 


falſely before a magiſtrate, for their own cen- 


FA'MINE (S.) a great ſcarcity or dearth of 


FAN (S.) an inſtrument ufed to clear or win- 
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FAR (Part.) a great way off, at a diſtance, 


F AR 


ther compounded or divided, as eccafion re- 
quires, and by which the ideas of abſent 
things are formed, and preſented to the 
mind, as if they were preſent ; it is ſome- 
times applied to what is called invention, e- 
ſpecially in painting, carving, &c. | 

FA'NCY (V.) to think, believe, imagine, 
ſuppoſe, conjecture, deviſe, or invent; alſo 
to long for, or deſire ſomething ; alſo to be 
pleaſed or delighted with any thing. 

FANE (S.) an inſtrument ſet up to ſhew from 
what -part or quarter the wind blows, ſo 
contrived, that every gentle puff or breeze 
of wind will make it turn round, ] 

FA'/NGLES (S.) new projects, whimſies, or 


* 


trifles. { 


FANGOT (S.) a pack or parcel of goods 
from the Levant, from one to three hun- 
dred weight, 

FANGS (S.) the tuſks or large teeth of boars, 
dogs, &c. 

FA/NION (S.) an Tralian term for a banner 
borne by a ſoldier of each brigade of horſe 
or foot, at the head of the baggage. | 

FA'NNEL (S.) an ornamental ſcarf worn by 
a maſs prieſt, about his arm, at the time of 
his officiating. 

FA'NTASM or PHA'NTOM (S.) a ſhadow, 
whimſical conceit, or imaginary being; a 
hobgoblin, ſpectre, or ſome {rightful being, 
invented by the ſuperſtition or fears of de- 
luded people. | 

FANTA STICK or FANTA/STICAL (A.) 
fooliſh, whimſical, always changing one's 
mind, unſettled, humourſome. 


exceeding, or going beyond. 

FARCE (S.) a ſhort diverting comedy or play, 
never exceeding three acts, and full of hu- 
mour and ſprightlineſs, yet confined to the 
ſtrict laws of the drama; but is now oſten 
underſtood of antick or mimical dances, 
ſticking at nothing, how extravagant ſo- 
ever, that is pleaſing. 

FA RCV (S.) a diſeaſe that affects horſes, 
oxen, &c. by poiſoning or corrupting their 
blood in ſuch a manner, that it appears in 

eruptions of hard puſtules, knots, or ſtrings 
along the veins, and in ulcers that are not 
curable, but by running hot irons into them 

to prevent their ſpreading z it is much like 
the mange or ſcab in other creatures, and is 
infectious hke the plague. 

FA'RDEL (S.) a bundle or packet, ſuppoſed 
commonly lets than a regular pack or bale ; 
alſo the fourth part of a yard- land. 

FA/RDINGALE (S.) a diminutive hooped- 

petticoat, that is ſtiffened only at the top, 
to bear the other cloaths out hollow upon 
the hips, 

FARE (S.) the wages or hire of hackney- 
coaches, boats, &c. appointed by authority; 
alſo the entertainment or uſage a perſon 
meets with, as drink, food, &c. upon the 
road in travelling, or at an entertainment, 


| 


FAS 


FARE (v.) to ſpeed, ſucceed, or be enter. 


tained well or ill. 
FAREHAM (S.) a ſmall, but neat market. 
town in Hampſhire, whoſe market is weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 55 com- 
puted, and 65 meaſured miles, + 
FARM (S.) a certain portion of land occupied 
in tillage, either of a perſon's own, or rent- 
ed or leaſed from ſome lord or proprictor at 
a certain rate per annum, to which there is a 
houſe or habitation belonging; alſo the equi- 
valent paid to a prince for the income or a- 
mount of ſome duty or exciſe upon commo. 
dities, imported or exported, 
FARM (V.) to hire or rent land, cuſtoms, 
&c. of another. : 
FARMER (S.) one who rents, or occupies 
himſelf in tilling and improving land, in 
order to its producing corn, &c. alſo one 
that rents the cuſtoms, duties, or exciſes of 
a place or kingdom, 
FA'RNHAM (S.) in Surrey, a town, though 
not very large, yet is pleaſantly ſeated on the 
banks of the river Lodden, near its rife ; the 
market here was formerly on Sunday, but 
by king Jobn changed to Thurſday, and be- 
ſtowed on the biſhops of Mincheſter; it is no 
corporation, but a court is held here every 
three weeks, which hath power of trying 
and deciding all actions under forty ſhillings ; 
it is governed by two bailiffs, who are choſcn 
annually, and z2 burgeſſes, who act under 


greateſt wheat markets in England ; this 
trade is ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, that the 
toll-diſh ſome market-days amounts to above 
a load of wheat, whereas about 100 years 
ago, one Buſt, who had the toll-diſh, fold 
it for forty ſhillings, 

FARRA'GO-(S,) a jumble or mixture of ſe- 
veral forts of grain together, 

FA*RRIER (S.) a perſon that acts both as a 
ſmith and doctor to horſes, | 

FA'RRINGDON (S.) in Berkſbire, is a very 
handſome town, highly ſeated ; has a good 
market weekly, and is diſtant from London 
56 computed, and 68 meaſured miles. 

FA'/RROW (V.) to bring forth pigs, or many 
young at a time, like a ſow, 

|FA'RSANG (S.) a Perſian league, or the 

ſpace and diſtance of three miles. 

FART (S.) the noiſe a perſon makes in break- 
ing wind backwards, © 

FART (V.) to break wind backwards, or to 
make a grunting, unpleaſant noiſe like ore 
that does. 

FA'RTHER (Part.) at a larger diſtance, or a 
greater way off, than ſome other place or 
thing. 

FA RTHEST (Part.) at the greateſt diſtance, 
or moſt remote. 

FA'RTHING (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt cop- 
per coin current in England, being the fourth 
part of a penny. 

PERS (S.) the enſigns of authority be- 


feaſt, &c. = : 


longing 


the biſhop of Wincheſter z it is one of the 


F. 


F. 


1 


e 


FAS 
longing to the principal magiſtracy among 
the Romans; they were carried by the lictors, 
which with us are called mace-bearers ; they 
were a bundle of rods, with an ax bound up 
in the middle, the head or cutting part of 
which ſtuck out at the top; ſaid to import, 
that ſome crjmes and perſons were capable 
of reformation by the correction of rods, and 
ſome incoi rigible, and muſt therefore be cut 


off: Upon a triumph they had branches of 
laurel in them. 


| 


FA'SCIA or FA'CIA (S.) a ſwathe or bandage | 


uſed by ſurgeons to bind up the arm after 
bleeding, &c. In Architecture, a broad liſt 
fillet or band uſed in architraves and pede- 
ſtals. 

FA'SCINATE (V.) to bewitch, to overpower 
or rule the will and actions of another, by 
ſome ſecret impulſe or ſupernatural power, 

FASCINATION (S.) a charming, bewitch- 
ing, inchanting, or overpowering a perſon's 
reaſon or will. 


FA sCINES (S.) in Fort ißcation, are ſmall 


bundles or faggots made up of the looſe 
branches of trees, commonly called bavins, 
which being thrown into ditches, moats, 

Kc. together with earth, eaſily fill them up ; 
they are alſo uſed as ſcreens to make para- 
pets, &. 

FASHION (S.) the general or common mode 
or dreſs that people wear, or the method ot 
making or doing things in this or that par- 
ticular form or manner; with Sh;pwrights, 
the two pieces of timber which make up the 
breadth of the ſtern, and are the outermoſt 


pieces on each ſide of it, are called faſpion] 


pieces, , 
FA'SHION (V.) to make, form, ſhape, or 
do a thing, c. 


| FA'SHIONABLE (A.) after, or according to 


the general received mode, manner, or 
cuſtom. 


FA'SHIONED ( A.) made, formed, contri- 
ved, figured, or performed, 3 


FA'SHIONS (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes called the | 


farcy. 


FAST (A.) firm, ſure, that cannot be mo- 
ved; alſo ſwift or expeditious, 


| FAST (S.) a ſolemn abſtinence. from food, 


a time of publick or private humiliation, to 


implore God's pardon and protection upon | 


an extraordinary occaſion. hk 

FAST (V.) to abſtain from food, and all 
manner of pleaſure and diverſion ; to hum- 
ble one's ſelf for ſin, &c. 

FA'STEN (V.) to make ſecure by locking or 
bolting, &c. 

Faſten upon, to ſeize, or lay hold on vio- 
lently. 

FA'STENING (S.) the act of making faſt or 
ſecure doors, windows, &c. alſo the mate- 
rials wherewith ſuch an operat:on is per- 
formed, as locks, bars, chains, bolts, &c. 

FA'STI (s.) in the od Roman Calendar, where 


| f 

FFA T 
magiſtracy, and the working: days were ſet 
down; the working- days they called H 


dies, and the holy- days aft. Upon the 
firſt the courts of juſtice were opened, and 


the pretor gave judgment. In the begin- 


ning of this republick, te matter for hiſ- 
tory was furniſhed only from the prieſts an- 
nals, called fa#7, and this cuſtom continued 
till the high prieſt Mutius; the {ft conſu- 
lares was a regiſter, where beſides the tri- 
umphs, the names of the conſuls, dictators, 
and cenfors-were entered, The regiſtry was 
kept in one of the apartments of the capi- 
tol: This chronological treaſure was found 
in the popedom of Paul III. in the comi- 
tium of the forum Romanum; they are uſed 
to compute the years from the building of 
Rome ; they are alſo called fafti copirioint ; 
but it mult be obſerved, that theſe fai 
compute by a ſhorter year than Farro's epo- 
cha, for which reaſon the moſt exact chro- 
nologers mention which they uſe. 

FASTI'DIOUS(A.) ſcornſul, diſdainſul, proud, 
haughty, imperious. 

FA/STNESS (S.) any place of ſecurity or de- 
fence, fuch as ſtrong holds, inacceſſible 
rocks, bogs, &c. alto the ſteadineſs or firm- 
neſs of any fixed thing; alſo the ſwiftneſs 
cf motion. 

FAT (A.) large, corpulent, greaſy ; alſo rich 
or ſruittul. : 

FAT (S.) the oily and greaſy ſubſtance that is 
' in ary creature, the harder part of which is 
commonly called ſuet; alſo a large wooden 
veſſel uſed in brewing, dittiling, &c. and 
among the Coal! Merchants, a meaſure con- 
taining 8 buſhels ;z and in other merchan- 
dize, an uncertain quantity. 

FA'TAL (A.) deſtructive, that brings ruin 
and deſtruction with it. 

FATA/LITY (S.) the unavoidableneſs of a 
thing, the ſure or certain death or evil that 
attends a matter. 

FATE (S.) as commonly underſtood, is the 

irrevocable word or decree of God, whereby 

he has inevitably fixed what ſhall, and ſhall 
not come to pals ; the ancient Greets called 
it catena, a chain or neceſſary ſeries of things 
indiſſolubly linked together; the moderns, 
providence, Some diſtinguiſh, and call it 
aftrological fate, or a neceſſity of things and 
events ariſing from the influence and pofition 
of the heavenly bodies; and ſome the ftorcal 
fete, which is defined to be a ſeries of cauſes 
wherein one being linked to another, each 
produces the other ; and thus all things flow 
from one prime cauſe. | k 


FA!/THER (S.) he that begets a child; and 


oftentimes metaphorically ſpoke of him, who 
adopts another-man's child for his own, and 
does all the acts of generoſity, humanity, 
kindneſs and tenderneſs towards or for him; 
alſo a common name for all old men ; and in 
the church of Rome, priefts, &c. are called 


the feſtivals, ceremonies, the names of the 


fathers z and in Churgb Hiſtory, the firſt bi- 
| ſhops 
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ſhops and noted writers, are by way of 
eminence called the fathers. 

FA'THER (V.) to own, acknowledge, take 

under a perſon's protection another perſon's 
act or book, in order to defend it, as tho' it 
was really one's ®wn. 

+ * Father upon, to charge or affirm ſome- 
thing was ſaid or done, by ſuch a particular 
perſon, tho' he really knows nothing of it. 


FA'THERLESS (S.) an orphan, or one whoſe | 


father is dead, ; i 

FA'THERLINESS (S.) the kindneſs, affec- 
tion and tenderneſs of a father, or ſome- 

- _ thing done in imitation of it. 

FATI'GUE (S.) difficulty, hardſhip, great la- 
bour, toil, or ſeverity. | 
FATVGUE (V.) to weary, harraſs, vex, 

plague, or perplex. 

FA'TNESS (S.) a perſon's being or having a 
great deal of tat ; a corpulent or groſs body. 

FA'TTEN (V.) to feed much, or to increaſe 
in bulk and thickneſs. | 

FAU'/CET (S.) the tap or wooden ſtopple put 
into a barrel, both to prevent the liquor 
from running out, and alſo to draw the li- 
quor out by the orifice it makes, when ta- 
ken out of the caſk. 

FAU'CHION (S.) a broad and ſhort wooden 
ſword in the ſhape of a ſcymeter. 

FAULT (S.) an error, crime, defect, or ble- 
miſh, | 

FAU'LTER (V.) to ſtammer, ſtumble, fall, 
deſert, forſake, 

FAU'LTINESS (S.) the defection, badneſs, 
or imperfection of any thing. 

FAULTLESS (A.) without blemiſh or defect, 
that cannot be blamed. = 
FA VOUR (S.) a particular act of kindneſs, 
eſteem, or friendſhip; alſo knots, or ſmall 
bunches of ribbons given to perſons that at- 
tend the ſolemnity of marriages, burials, 
&c. to be worn in honour of the perſons 

married or buried, 

FA'VOUR (V.) to prefer one perſon before 
another; to eaſe, help, or aſſiſt a perſon ; 
to connive or wink at the faults or miſcar- 
riages of a perſon ; allo to reſemble or be 
like to another in the features of the face. 

FA/VOURABLE (A.) gentle, mild, good- 
natured, a fit or proper time to do a thing 
in with a probability of ſucceſs. 

FA'VOURER (S.) one that encourages or pro- 
motes the intereſt or inclinations ot another. 

FA'VOURITE (S.) one that is greatly eſteem- 
ed, beloved, admired, encouraged and ſup- 
ported by another ; the darling or minion of 


a parent, lady, or chief perſon in power, | 


particularly ſpoke of a prime minitter of 
Nate, who has his prince's ear at command. 
FAU'TOR (S.) an encourager, promoter, de- 
fender, or ſupporter. 
FAWN (S.) a buck or doe of the firſt year; 


and in the Heathen Mythology, certain demi- } 


gods that frequented the woods, were called 
Ferns, 


FEA 

FAWN (V.) to bring forth young like a deer; 
alſo to humour, pleaſe, flatter, or ſooth . 

perſon, by complying with his deſires, and 

praiſing his performances, &c. 

FA WNING (S.) humouring, and endeavour. 
ing to pleaſe by flattery, compliance, fide. 
lity, Joyalty, faithfulneſs, &c. | 

FEA/LTY (S.) this is the moſt general ſervice 
in the common law, being incident to every 
tenure, but that of frank almoigne ; it is alſo 
the moſt ſacred, becauſe it is done upon 
oath, and the reaſon why the tenant is not 
ſworn, in doing his homage to his lord, is, 
becauſe no ſubject is ſworn to another ſub- 
jet, to become his man of life and mem- 
ber, but to the king only, and that is called 
the oath of allegiance, 

FEAR (S.) that faculty of the ſoul that ſhews 
or expreſſes itſelf by awe, dread, fright, 
terror or apprehenſion of ſome evil; alſo a 
heathen goddeſs, to whom the Spartans built 
a temple, and worſhipped with a great deal of 
ſuperſtition, being of opinion that this paſſion 
kept people ſtrictly to their duty, and puſhed 
them forward to do their beſt, it being an old 
fancy among the Greeks, that courage and 
fortitude proceeded only from a fear of talling 
under cenſure and diſreputation, and other diſ- 
advantages conſequent to it. The Lacedems- 
nians worſhipped Fear as the ſpring and prin- 
ciple of generous actions; for this reaſon the 
Ephori built her temple near their own pa- 
lace, to have it always in their view, and to 
keep them from behaving ill in their tation ; 
the Romans alſo built a temple to Fear, in 
the reign of Tullus Heſtilius; in Scripture, 
fear is ſometimes uſed for the object feared, 
worſhipped, &c. 

FEAR (V.) to reſpect, ſtand in awe of, to 
dread, to be afirighted at, and wholly ſub- 
miſſive to; to reſpect, honour, and obey. 

FEA'RFUL ( A.) timorous, apprehentive of 
danger orevil ; the Ancients repreſented this 

_ difpoſition by a wolf, which is ſaid to be the 
molt ſtartliſh of any creature. 

FEA'RFULLY (Part.) in a terrifying man- 
ner ; alſo badly or ill performed. 

FEA/RFULNESS (S.) timorouſnefs, always 
expecting ſome hurt, danger, or ill conſe- 
quences to follow from the preſent or future 
event of things, &c. 

FEA/RLESS (A.) bold, daring. courageous, 
without apprehenſion or conſideration of 
danger or evil ; undaunted. 

FEA'RLESSNESS (S.) courageouſneſs, bold- 
neſs, without any appehenſion or regard to 
danger, evil, trouble, &c. 

FEA'SIBLE (A.) probable, likely, that may 
be executed, done, or performed. 


eatineſs of being done or performed. 
FEAST (S.) a ſumptuous entertainment where 

great plenty of rich or curious eating and 

drinking goes forward; allo a time of public 


| rejoicing, religious or civil, appointed by 5 
| | ick 


2 


FEA'SIBLENESS (S.) probability, likelihood, 


FEB 

ck authority, as Cbriſtmas, Eaſter, e. 
the king's birth-day, coronation, fifth of 
November, Sc. In the Roman Church they 
have a feſtival, called the feaſt of God, in- 
ſtituted for the performing a peculiar kind of 
worſhip to our Saviour in the euchariſt, and 
fokmerly obſerved on Holy Thurſday, but 
latterly, it is celebrated upon the Thurſday 
after the octaves of Whitſuntide, Feaſis have 
ever made up a confiderable part of all reli- 
gions, the Zews having many appointed by 
God himſelf, as the feaft of tabernacles, 


trampets, new-moons, expiation, &c. in 


imitation whereof the Chriſtians, Mabome- 
tans and Heatbent have the ſame, in com- 
memoration of ſome remarkable myſtery, 
&c. obſerved among them. 
FEAT (S.) an exploit or notable action worth 
being taken notice of. 
FEAT (A.) odd, queer, whimſical, defective, 
finical, offenſive. | 
FEA'THER (S.) a plume of a fowl ; alſo an 
expreſſion for ſomething that is honourable ; 
we ſay, It is a feather in his cap, as a title 
of dignity, &c. | 
FEA'THER (V.) to hoard, lay up, or prepare 
for time to come; alſo to rob, ſtrip, or pri- 
vately cheat a perſon ;z and in the Sea Lan. 
guage, when a ſhip makes the water foam 
before her, ſhe-is ſaid to cut a feather, 
FEA!/THER-EDGED (A.) in Carpentry, is a 
peculiar method of cutting boards uſed for 
covering the upright outſides of houſes, in- 
ſtead of walling them with brick, ſtone, 
plaiſter, &c, which is done by cutting them 
diagonally in their thickneſs, by which means 
one edge becomes thick and the other thin ; 
ſo that tho? they lie one over the other a 
confiderablggway, yet the whole front pre- 
ſerves its Perpendicularity, by putting the 
thick part over the thin part all the way, 
thereby preventing the wind, rain, &c. from 
getting or coming between them. 
FEA'THERLESS (A.) not yet fledged ; alſo 
ſtripped, or left naked. | 
FEA'I'NESS (S.) oddneſs, ficklineſs, queer- 
neſs, &c. | 
FEATURE (S.) a lineament or peculiar cha- 
racteriſtick in the face of a perſon, whereby 


one is readily known and diſtinguiſhed from 
another, 


FE'BRIFUGE (S.) any medicine that cures, | 


drives, or takes away a fever. 

FEBRUARY (S.) according to the vulgar 
computation, the ſecond month, and in the 
church and ſtate account, the twelfth month 
in the year; the old Ræmans having but ten 
months in their year, had not this named 
among them; but in the reign of Numa 
Pompilius their calendar was reformed, and 
this month inſerted, with 28 days for its ex- 
tent: In this month they ſacrificed to the 
mternal gods, and called it ſo from Februa, 
the pretcnced deity that preſided over puri- 

fications, or as others imagine, from Juno, 


| 
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called Februa or Februalis, becauſe the Lauper. 
calia were then ſolemnized in honour of the 
goddeſs. Painters and ſculptors repreſent 
this month by the image of a man in a dark 


ſky-colour, carrying in his right hand the 


aſtronomical ſign Piſces, 

FECIA'LES (S.) publick officers, among the 
Romans, like heralds, who, when the Roa 
mans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 

were ſent, firſt to demand the thing pre- 
tended to be uſurped, or require ſatisfaction 
for the injury alledged to be done ; if ah an- 
ſwer was not returned by them, that was 
ſatisfactory to the people and ſenate, they 
were ſent back again to declare war, and the 


like in treating of peace: They were inſti- 


tuted by Numa, and choſe out of the beſt 
families, and being eſteemed a ſort of prieſts, 
their perſons were ſacred and inviolable ; and 
they were even charged to ſee that the com- 
monwealth did not pronounce war unjuſtly ; 
that they were to receive the complaints and 
remonſtrances of ſuch nation, as pretended 
they were injured by the Romans ; that if 
thoſe complaints were found juſt, they were 
to ſeize the criminals, and to deliver them up 
to thoſe they had offended ; that they were 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of am- 
baſſadors; that they concluded treaties of 
peace and alliance, and took care they were 
executed, and aboliſhed them, if they were 
not equitable ; when they went to proclaim 
war, they were crowned with vervain. 

FE'CULA (S.) in Pharmacy, a white, mealy 
ſubſtance or powder, which ſubſides and ga- 
thers at the bottom of the juices or liquors 
of divers roots, as of briony, aurum, iris, 
and which is dried in the ſun after pouring 
off the liquors, 

FE'/CULENCY (S.) the thickneſs, muddineſs, 
or dreggineſs of any liquor. 

FE CULENT (A.) ſuch liquors that are trou- 
bled with or inclinable to dregs, waſte, 
thickneſs, ar other impurity. 

FE CUND (A.) fruitful, plentiful, abundant. 

FECU/NDITY (S.) abundance, plenty, fruit- 
fulneſs. 

FEDERAL (A.) of or belonging to a cove- 
nant, agreement, or contract. 

FEE (S.) an eſtate, land, tenement, lordſhip, 
or right, held of a ſuperior lord, on condition 
of tealty, homage, or other acknowledg- 
ment; allo certain ſettled perquifites or al- 


lowances paid to publick officers by ſuch who 
have bufineſs done by them. 


FEE (V.) to hire, bribe, reward, or pay 2 
perſon for doing ſomething, as a counſelloe- 


at law for pleading, giving his opinion, &c. 
a doctor of phyſick for viſiting the fick, and 
preſcribing medicines, &c. | 
FEE'BLE (A.) weak, languid, worn out with 
age, fickneſs, &c. | 
FEE'BLENESS (S.) weakneſs, incapacity, lan- 
guidneſs, or infirmity. - 
FEED (V.) to put vituals in the mouths of 
| hg young 
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FE L. 
young children, and in ſick and aged per- 
ſons; alſo to ſupply, ſupport, or maintain a 
perſon with all manner of neceſſaries; alſo 
to ſwallow or eat up, as cattle do graſs, 
hay, &c. alſo to grow plump or iat. 

FEEL (V.) to diſcern, diſcover, or know by 
the ſenſe of touching or feeling. | 

FEELING (S.) one of the external ſenſes 
whereby we get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoit, 
light, colour, heat, cold, &c. Some have 
gone ſ far, as to reduce all the other ſenſes 
to this, affirming, that before we have any 
internal knowledge, our ſeveral organs are 
externally ſtruck, which excite the reſpective 
ideas cf iccent, hearing, &c. 

FEE'LINGLY (Part.) after a very ſenſible and 
Extraordinary manner. 

FEET (S.) the pedeſtals upon which men or 
other creatures walk; ſometimes taken in a 
large ſenſe, lor all that part of the body from 
the thizh ; and ſometimes only in a reſtrained 
ſenſe, tor the lowermoit, broadeſt, and thin- 
neſt part next to the ground, from that joint 
called the ankle, &c. Sometimes it means 
the plural number of the common meaſure 
of 12 inches, called a foot, and ſometimes a 
certain quantity of ſyllables in Latin verſe. 

FEGA'RY or VAGA'RY (S.) a whimſical, 

unſettled, romantick, irregular action. 


FEIGN (V.) to invent a ſtory, to pretend, to] 


make a ſhew of doing what is not deſigned, 
FEVGNING (S.) diſſembling, counterteiting, 

making a ſhew or pretence without defign- 

ing to act. | 
\FEINT (S.) a ſhew, pretence, diſguiſe; a 


falſe attempt, a mock endeavour; fo in}. 


Fencing, it is an offer at one part, but a de- 
fign to make a real paſs at another. 

FELVCITATE (V.) to make or render hap- 
py, to wiſh or compliment with ſucceſs, 

FELICITY (S.) any kind of pleaſure, happi- 
neſs, or good ſucceſs ; alio a goddeſs repre- 
ſented by a lady fitting on an imperial 
throne, holding a caduceus in one hand, and 
a cornucopia in the other, cloathed in a pur- 
ple veſtment trimmed with filver. 

FELL ( A.) mad, fierce, outrageovs, cruel, 
hard-hearted ; alſo the preter-tenſe, of the 
verb, to fall, 

FELL (V.) to cut or beat down by violence, 
as to cut down a tree with an ax, or ſtrike 
a perſon down with one's fitt. 

FELL. (S.) the ſkin of a beaſt, when ſeparated 
from its body. | 

FE'LLABLE (A.) timber that is fit or proper 
to be cut down. | 

FE LEMONGER or FELTMONGER (S.) a 
perion that deals in, dreſſes, and takes off 
the wool from fheep-ſkins. 85 

FE'LLNESS (S.) fierceneſs, madneſs, outrage- 
ouſneſs. | 4 

FE'LLON or FE'LON (S.) a troubleſome and 
painful fore or ſwelling, that commonly 
comes upon or near the ends of peoples 
fingers, and ſrequently takes away the nail; 


| 


FE'LLOWS (S.) any thing that matches or a. 
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- alſo a perſon convicted (of ſome illegal and 


thieviſh act) in a court of judicature, 


grees well togetner, as the pieces of wood 
that make up the circle of a wheel, two 
ſhoes made upon the ſame laſt, two gloves 
or ſtockings that make up a regular par; 
alſo companions or equals, profeſſors of the 
ſame college or company ; allo an ignomi. 
nious term for a mean, baſe, poor, illiterate, 
or rude man, 


FE/LLOWSHIP (S.) company, partnerſhip, 
agreement, harmony ; allo the place, dignity 


or profit a member of a college in the uni. 
verſity enjoys; allo that part of the ꝓule of 
proportion in arithmetick, whereby any 
number of perſons concerned in a joint ſtock 
knows or finds out what part or ſhare of the 


profit each is to receive, or of the loſs he is 
to pay, | 


FE'LO DE SE (S.) ſelf- murder, or a felony 


committed by and upon a perſon's own {elf, 
whereby life is viclently deſtroyed, 


FE'LON (S.) a perſon committing the crime 


or act of felony. 


FELO'NIOUS (A.) a thieviſh, murderous 


crime or act. 


FELO/NIOUSNESS (S.) the quality or nature 


of an act that is criminal, and deemed ſe- 
lony. 


FE LON (S.) any crime or act of theſt or 


violence, in degree below petty treaſon, com- 
prehending murder, rape, ſodomy, wilful 
firing of houſes, &c. 33 


FELT (S.) coarſe wool uſed to make hats of; 


alſo ordinary and coarſe hats fo made, firſt 
imroduced into England by the Spariard: 
and Dutchmen, in the beginning of Herry 
VIII's reign ; alſo the being able of ſome 
hurt or pleaſure. 


FELU*CCA (S.) a ſmall, open veſſel with fix 


oars, much uſed in the Mediterranean; it 
may carry its helm on both ſides, which is 
likewiſe thifted from behind forwards occa- 
ſionally. 


EE MALE (S.) the ſhe, mother, or breeding 


fort of any animal or living creature; alſo a 
term frequently applied to trees, plants, &c. 


FE'ME COVERT (S.) a married woman, or 


one under the protection of her huſband. 


FE/MININE (A.) a Crammatical term, to ex- 
preſs ſuch words as are the names of all forts 


of females, or ſometimes belonging to the 
female ſex, which, in the Latin language, is 
particularly expreſſed by a different ending 
from the maſculine, as egua, a mare, from 
equus a horſe ; but in Engliſh, generally by 
a different word, as a huſband maſculine, 2 
wife feminine, boy, girl, Sc. alſo woman- 
iſh, or like to a woman. 

FEN (S.) a Geographical term for 2 mooriſh, 
quaggy, watry ground, like thoſe in Lince/t- 
ſpire, that are peculiarly called the fens, of 
which there are two ſorts ; the one ſo mixed 


FER 
to tread on; theſe neither receive nor emit | 
rivers : The ſecond are ponds or collections 
of water with pieces of dry land, raiſed 
here and there above the ſurface thereof; 
and theſe are frequently the heads or ſprings 
of rivers, ſuch as the Nile, Tanaris, Ec. 
FENCE (S.) a hedge, wall, or boarded parti- 
tion, to incloſe or ſeparate the fields or lands 
of one perſon from thoſe of another; alſo to 
keep them from being over-run by other peo- 
ple's cattle, or being trod down by people's 
walking over the incloſures, &c, alſo a ſhield, 
defence, ſupport, or protection; and in the 
Canting Language, ſignifies one who receives 
and diſpoſes of ſtolen goods for the robbers. 
Fence Month, the time prohibited to hunt 
in the foreſt, that being the female deers 
fawning-time, t 
FENCE (V.) to play or learn to fight with 
ſwords, to ward or keep off blows or other 
injuries; to wall or hedge in a place, 
FE/NCER (S.) an artiſt in the ſcience of 
(mall ſword playing or uſing, | 
FEND (V.) to ward or ſhift off; ſo at Sea, it 
is to preſerve the ſhip or boat from being 
daſhed to pieces againſt the rocks, ſhore, &c. 
FENDER (S.) an utenſil belonging to the fire, 
deſigned to keep the coals, cinders, or em- 
bers that fall down, within the hearth, or 
from ſpreading into the room, and thereby 
prevent both the inconvenience and danger 


8 that would otherwiſe be likely to enſue ; it is 
5 commonly made of iron or braſs, in ſuch a 
u - ſhape as beſt ſuits with the place it is intended 
to be uſed in; on Ship-beard, it is a parcel of 
5 old ropes or billets of wood, which are hung 
| over the ſide when they ride or ſail in compa- 
1 ny, to prevent other ſhips running againſt her. 
2 FEO DAL (A.) of or belonging to a fee, duty 
* or reward. | | 
FE'OFF or YNFEOFF (V.) to give or grant 
fix honours, caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, 
ik tenements, or other corporeal or immoveable | 
iy things of the like nature, unto another in 
* - 


fee ſimple, that is, to him and his heirs tor 
ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and poſſeſſion 
of things given, whether the gift be made by 
deed or writing. 

FEOFFEE' (S.) the perſon to whom a ſeoff- 
ment 1s made or given. 

FEOFFMENT (S.) the deviſing or making 
over lands, &c. . 

FE'OFFOR (S.) the perſon that gives or 
makes a feoffment. 

FE'RAL ( A.) wild, fierce, terrible, deadly, 
mortal, diſmal, lamentable. 

FERA'LIA (S.) a feaſt held by the oli Romans 
ws the 21ſt of February, in honour of the 

ead, 

FE'RIOL, FE/RIL or FE'RREL (S.) a ſmall 
hoop of braſs, filver, &c. uſually put at the 
ends of canes, knife-hafts, & c. 

FE'RMENT (S.) any body that being applied 
to another, excites. an inteſtine motion, as 
yeaſt to wort, or leaven uſed in making bread 


FB KR 
FERME'NT (V.) to fret, ſet it motion, puff 
or raiſe up, to work or leaven, as bread, 

beer, milk, &c. 

FERMENTA'TION (S.) an inteſtine motion 

or commotion of the ſmall inſenſible particles 

of a mixed body, ariſing without any appa- 

rent mechanical cauſe, and producing a great 
alteration therein; in PLy/ch, any gentle mo- 
tion of the parts ot the blood or juices, ex- 
cited by proper medicines or natural motion, 
tending to purge or clarity them, and thereby 
render them more healthful and vigorous ; 
with the Co miſts, it is an ebullition of ſpi- 
rits tha* want to get out of a mixed body, 

FEXN (S.) a plant that grows commonly in 
great quantitigs in wild, heathy, or barren 
places, the aſhes of which are uſed to mix 
up with bone-aſhes, &c. to make glaſs, 
teſts to refine lead upon, &c. 

FERO'CITY (S.) wildneis, churliſhneſs, ill- 
nature, fierceneſs, cruelty. 

FE/'RRET (S.) a ſmall four-footed creature, 
about the ſize -of a weazel, with a long 
ſnout and thick tail; it has but four teeth, 
with which it bites mortally, being uſed by 
hunters to put into the burrows or neſts of 
rabbits, to force them out of their holes into 
gins or traps put at the mouths of them 
allo a ſort of ſilk ribband uſed by women to 
bind the bottoms of their garments, and 
for ſtrings to tie them, &c. 

FE'RRET (V.) to rouze, force, ſtir up, or 
compel perfons to do what their own negli- 
gence and indolence would leave undone. 

FERRIAGE (S.) the reward or ſum tor fer- 

_ rying a perſon, horie, or carriage acroſs the 
water. 

FERRY (S.) a place in a navigable river, 
where a large flat-hottom'd boat plies to 
carry over any perfon or thing, whether 
waggons, coaches, horſes, &c. 

FERRY (V.) to convey perſons or things 

over a river, in a boat, or veſſel made for 

that purpoſe. 

FE RRV. BOAT (S.) the inſtrument or veſſel 
made and uſed to ferry or carry any perſon 
or thing over or acroſs a river. 

FERTILE (A.) yielding or producing much, 
truitful, plentiſul; ready-witted, ingenious, 
full of invention. ; 

FERTILITY (S.) plentifulneſs, fruitfulneſs ; 
ingenuity, ready-wittedneſs, full of inven- 
tion: La Chambre ſays, that plants grow in 
ſuch abundance in Egype, that they are forced 
to throw ſand upon them, and to take as much 
pains to hinder them from choaking one an- 
other, as elſewhere to cultivate the ſoil. 

FERTILFEZE (V.) to improve, make fruitful, 
or capable of yielding more and better than 
a perſon or thing uſed to do. 

FE/RVENCY or FERVOUR (S.) earneſt- 

neſs, zealouſneſs, vigorouſneſs, warmth, ve- 

hemency. 


FE'RVENT (A.) devout, earneſt, zealous, 


or Cakes, or rennet ty milk, &. 


warm, Vigorous, 
FE'RULA 
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FEES. 

FERULA (S.) an inſtrument of puniſhment, 
uſed at ſome ſchools to ſlap the palm of the 
hand with for ſmall faults, made in the 
ſhape of a ſmall battledor, and called the 
ſchool-maſter*s ſceptre, it being a pure Latin 
word ; it ſometimes fignified the prelate's 
croſier and ſtaff; and under the eaſtern em- 

pire, it was the emperor*s ſceptre, as appears 
by divers medals. In the ancient Eaftern 

_ Church, ferula ſignified a place ſeparated 
from the church, wherein the penitents or 
catechumens of the ſecond order, called 
auſcultantes, or hearers, were put, ſtood, or 
fat, to hear the preacher. 

FE'/CENNINE . VERSES (S.) wanton, luſci- 
ous, or bawdy ſongs and poems, that were 
anciently ſung by the Romans at their marri- 
ages. 

FE'SCUE (S.) a ſmall directing rod, to point 
out letters to young learners. 

FESSE (S.) in Heraldry, one of the nine ho- 
nourable ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, which 
divides it horizontally in the middle, and ſe- 
parates the chief from the point ; it is ſup- 
3 to repreſent a broad girdle, or belt of 

onour, which knights at arms were anci- 
ently girded withal ; it poſſeſſes the center 
of the eſcutcheon, and contains in breadth 
one third part thereof; when it takes up 
leſs, it is called a bar; the /e point is the 
exact center, 

FE/STER (V.) in Phy/ch, is to putrify, rot, 
wrankle, or become very dangerous to cure; 
to grow worſe inſtead of better, as a wound, 
or gangrene ſometimes does. 

FESTIVAL (A.) joyful, pleaſant, merry, of 
or belonging to a holyday. 

FESTIVAL (S.) a ſolemn religious day, or 


time, ſet apart for publick rejoicing, in] 


commemoration of ſome great benefit re- 
ceived, or damage avoided ; alſo a civil re- 


- Joicing upon account of a marriage, birth- 


day, or coronation of a king, prince, &c. 
The original of both is very ancient, as well 
among the Pagans and Jews, as Chriſtian: 
and Mabometans, 

FESTT'VITY (S.) the mirth, pleaſure, and 
publick gladneſs ſhewn or expreſſed at, or 
upon a feſtival. 

FESTOO'N (S.) a garland, or ornament of 
flowers, fruits, and leaves intermixed, an- 
ciently much uſed at the gates of temples, 
where feaſts or ſolemn rejoicings were held, 
or at any other places where marks of pub- 
lick joy and gaiety were deſired, as at tri- 

- umphal arches, tournaments, &c. alſo ſuch 

| Larlands as were put upon the heads of vic- 
tims in the ancient heathen ſacrifices ; alſo 
ſuch flowers as were anciently placed at the 
entrances of churches, and on the tombs of 
ſaints, and now commonly underſtood of 
ſuch ſtrings or collars of flowers, fruits and 
leaves tied together, and bulging out in the 
middle, as carvers or pavers ornament archi- 


* 


F E U 


FETCH (V.) to go for, and bring 2 thiteg 
from one place to another ; and in the Sa 
Language, the chafing or purſuing of a ſhip 

is called fetching ber up; and in Trade, 
over- reaching, or charging more than one 
ought, is ſo called. 

FETCH (S.) a deception or gloſs upon a mat- 
ter, a ſubtle come- over, or ſounding of a 
perſon's intentions, by aſkitig diſtant queſ- 
tions, &c. | 

FE'TID (A.) ftinking, of an ill ſavour, or 
bad ſmell. 

FE TLOCK (S.) in the Merage, is the hair 
that grows behind on a horſe's foot; and 
very frequently the lower or paſtern joint is 
ſo called. | 

FE'TTER (V.) to chain up, clog, ſtop, or 
hinder, to load with irons, or other incum- 
brances. f 

FE'TTERS (S.) chains, clogs, or any other 
embarraſſment, put upon the legs of crimi- 
nals, cattle, &c. alſo any reſtraint laid upon 
a perſon in order to hinder him from going 
away, or doing what his inclinations would 
otherwiſe lead him to. | 

FEUD (S.) an inveterate or unappeaſable rage 
or anger that a perſon is in, or conceives 
againſt another; an old grudge, enmity, 
hatred, or malice. 

FEU/ DAL TENURE (S.) an eſtate in land, 

given by the lord to his vaſſals, in licu of 
wages, upon condition to aſſiſt the lord in his 
wars, or do him ſome other ſervice. The 
original of the grants was, that princes might 
be furniſhed with a convenient number of ſol- 
diers upon occaſion, and that the frontiers of 
their dominions might be well defended a- 
gainſt the enemy; at firſt theſe feudal eſtates 
were held abſolutely at the will of the lord ; 
but afterwards they were made hereditary, 
and duchies, earldoms, baronies, &c. were 
granted abſolutely upon the condition of fe- 
alty and homage ; the vaſſal was obliged to 
appear in the field upon his lord's ſummons, 
to follow his ſtandard, to protect his perſon, 
and never to deſert him upon the ſcore of 
danger, and to pay aids and taxes; upon 
non-performance of which, the eſtate was 
forfeited. About the year 990, Hugh Capet 
made theſe eſtates hereditary, and the French 
nobility began to take their ſurnames from 
their principal manors. William the Congue- 
ror is ſaid to haye introduced theſe tenures 
into England ; the granting theſe fees was 
anciently very ſolemn. In the Empire, thoſe 
that were conſiderable were granted by deli- 
vering a ſtandard or banner; but the French 
paſſed them by delivering a ring and a ſtaff, 

FEU/DATORY (S.) a vaſſal or perſon who 
holds of a ſuperior in fee, or upon condition 
of homage, or other ſervice. 

FEU/DIST (S.) a ſtudent or perſon well qua- 
lified or ſkilled in the law of tenures, &c.. 

FEUDS (S.) the title of a book, containing 


tecture with, eſpecially doors or windows, 


the cuſtoms and ſervices which a veſſel oo 


or lands as he holds of him. 

FE'VER (S.) in PH, is a ſtrong, unnatu- 
ral m tion of the blood, attended with an 
inflammation; and, if great, commonly 
proves mortal; there are many denomina- 

tions for, or kinds of fevers; as an 8 

Eſlential Fever, is that whoſe primary 
cauſe is in the blood itfelf, and is the true or 
proper ſever. . 8 

A Symptomatick Fever, which ariſes as an 
accident or ſymptom of ſome other antece- 
dent diſorder. 

A Continued Fever, is that which gives the 
patient no reſpite or intermiſſion, but ſticks 
to him from its firſt appearance to its final 

riod. 

AHectick Fever, is a ſlow durable one, 
extenuating and emaciating the body by in- 
ſenſible degrees. 

A Putrid Fever, is commonly conſidered 
as a ſecondary one, ariſing from the diſcharge 
of putrid purulent matter from ſome morbid 
part, as an ulcer in the lungs, &c. 

A Burning Fever, is when the diſeaſe is 
very acute, and the motion of the blood 
very rapid, rendering the patient exceeding 
hot, dry, and delirious, and frequently kills 
the third or fourth day, | 

An Intermitting Fever, is what is vulgarly 
called an ague, and ceaſes and returns at fix- 
ed periods; there are many other diſtincti- 
ons, too many for this place. 

FE VERISH (A.) having the ſymptoms of, or 
being inclined to a fever. 

FE'VERSHAM (S.) in Kent; this town was 
firſt incorporated by the name of the barons 
of Feverſbam, then by the title of mayor 
and commonalty, and laſtly, which is its pre- 
ſent charter, by the name of mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the town of Feverſbam; 
this town is a member of the town and port 
of Dover ; it hath two markets weekly, vi. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday ; it is well peo- 
pled, and in a flouriſhing condition, though 
accuſed of very much following the ſmug- 
pling-trade ; it ſtands in one of the moſt fruit- 
ful parts of all Kent, and has a very commo- 
dious creek to fetch and carry all manner of 

neceſſaries and merchandizes in hoys, light- 
ers, &c. it being the principal port-tqwn in 
this part of Kent; diſtant from Londen 44 
computed, and 48 meafured miles. 

FEW (S.) a ſmall company, or number of per- 

_ ſons or things. | 

FE'WEL or FUEL (S.) all forts of matter 
proper to burn or make fires with for any 
convenience whatever; alſo any thing that 
continues or increaſes a diſturbance, quarrel 
or diſſenſion among friends, neighbours, allies 
or acquaintance. 

FE'WNESS (S.) the ſmallneſs of a company 
or number, 

F. FAUT (S.) the name of the ſeventh or 
laſt note of the three ſeptenaries of the g2- 


to his ſovereign prince or lord, for. ſuch fees 


WI 
mut, or common ſcale of muſical tones or 
notes, 


FIB (V.) to tell an untruth, a genteel expreſs | 


lion for a lie, 


FIB (S.) a genteel ſoft name or word for a lie, 


untruth, or falſe ſtory. 


FVBBER (S.) a liar, one who ſpeaks falſely, 
&c. | 


FI'BERS or FI'BRES (s.) in Anatomy, a fimi- 


lar part of an animal body, ſometimes called 
a filament, and when very ſmall, capilla- 
ment; it is a ſlender thread, which heing va- 
riouſly interwoven or wound up, forms the 
various ſolid parts of an animal body; alſo 
the long fine parts or threads that any natu- 
ral body is compoſed of. 

FI'BROUS (A.) made up of, or full of threads 
or fibres, | 8 

FTCKLE (A.) unſettled, unreſolved, change- 
able, inconſtant. 

FI'CKLENESS (S.) unſettledneſs, irreſolute- 


neis, variableneſs, inconſtancy, changeable- 


neſs. i 

FICTION (S.) a tale, fable, or invented 
ſtory, a lie or deluſion. 

FICTITIOUS (A.) imaginary, without juſt 
ground, invented, not real. 

FID (S.) in Ship Carpentry, is an iron or 


wooden pin, made conical or tapering, to. 


open the ſtrands of ropes that are ſpliced or 
faſtened together; alſo the heel of the top- 
maſt that bears in upon the cheſs trees. 

FIDDLE (S.) the moſt common muſical in- 
ſtrument now in uſe ; called alſo a violin. 

FIDDLE (V.) to play ordinarily or indiffe- 
rently upon the muſical inſtrument called a 
fiddle; alſo to ſpend a perſon's time about 

matters of ſmall or no importance, 

FIDE'LITY (S.) truſtineſs, faithfulneſs, ho- 
neſty, integrity; the Ancients repreſented 
this virtue hieroglyphically, by an elephant; 
alſo the name of an order of knighthood, 
inſtituted by Frederick III. king of Denmark, 
in 1670; this order conſiſts of 19 of the 
principal lords and officers of the kingdom, 
who are obliged to wear about their necks a 
white croſs, in a red and white ribband, in 
memory of the croſs which is ſaid to have 
appeared to Valdemar II. when he made war 
againſt the Pagans in Livonia, 

FI/D.- HAMMER (S.) the head of which is a 
fid with a claw, to open ropes, pull aut 
Nails, &c. at the one end, and to drive with 
the other, 


FI'DIUS (S.) a deity which the Romans bor- 


rowed of the Sabines, and was by them 
greatly honoured with temples and ſacrifices z 
he was worſhipped upon the Quirinal hill in 
the month of June, and was called Sanciug 
Sabus, and Semi- pater. 


FYDLER (S.) a contemptuous name for muſi- 


cians, but particularly for- an indifferent oc 
bad player upon the fiddle; alſo a tiifling, 
-fooliſh, or impertinent perſon. 


7 (S.) playing upon a fiddle; alſo 
U 


trifling 
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trifling or ſquandering away Ame idly, or in 
fooliſn baubles. 


FIDUCIARY (s.) a truſtee, or one appoint- | 
ed to look after the buſineſs or effects of | 


another, 


FIE (Part.) ont upon, fer ſhame, forbear, or 


how can you do fo diſcommendable a thing. 
FIEF (S.) lands or tenements which a vaſſal 


holds of his lord by fealty ard homage, and | 


for which he owes ſer vice, or pays rent; alſo 
2 manor or noble inheritance. ; 

FIELD (S.) is commonly underſtood of thoſe 
incloſed parcels of ground that are manured 
for graſs or corn, according to the nature of 
the . ſoil, or conveniency of the place, and 
ſometimes called medows, incloſures; or 
common open fields, when a great many 
peoples property lies together, with ſuch ſe- 
parations as banks, ditches, quick-ſets, &c. 
Tn Kera/dry, it is the ſurface or plane of the 


ſhield or eſcutcheon, thus called, as contain- | 


ing the atchievements anciently acquired in 
the field of battle, or it is the ground whereon 


the colours, bearings, metals, turns, charges, 


c. are repreſented 5 in blazoning a coat, 
they always begin with the field, as he bears 
fable, &c. The modern heralds more fre- 
quently uſe the term ſhield or eſcutcheon, 
than field; in Painting, the field is the ſame 
with ground ; in War, it is the place where 
a battle is fought, and an army encamps. 
Field Colours, are ſmall flags, about a foot 
and a half ſquare, which are cerried along 
with the quarter-maſter- general, for mark. 
ing out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons 
and battalions of an army. 
Field Officers, in War, are ſuch as have 
the command of a whole regiment, vix. the 
colonel, lieutenant- colonel, and major. 
Field Pieces, are ſmall cannon carried 
along with an army in the field, as three 
pounders, minions, ſakers, &c. 
Field Staff, a ſtaff carried by the gunners, 
about the length of an halberd, with lighted 
matches ſcrewed on the ends, when they are 
on duty. | | 
Field Works, are ſuch as are thrown up 
vy an army in the befieging a fortreſs ; or 
elſe by the beſieged, in defence of the place. 
FIEND (S.) a devil, or evil ſpirit, a fury, or 
FIERCE (A.) furious, cruel, Rern, terrible. 
FIERY (A.) hot, furious, fierce, raſh, in- 
| conſiderate, paſſionate. 18 
FIFE (S.) a ſmall wind- muſical infirument, 
dy ſome called a flagelet, very ſhrill in its 
tone, much uſed by the Swifſers, c. alſo 
the name of a conſiderable county in Scotland, 
large and well inhabited, having the river 
Forth on one fide, and the Tay on the other; 
it is one of the beſt counties in the kingdom, 
and abounds with towns and nohlemens ſeats; 
towards the coaſt it is very fruitful in corn, 
&c. and well provided with fiſh of all ſorts ; 
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Yer is alſo abundance ot coals dug, and ſalt 


* made; the eack of Robes of the Ham of 


FI/GMENT (S.) an invent 


FIG 


Leſley, are hereditary ſheriffs of this coun- 
ty ; the principal city is St. Andrews, which 

was formerly an archbiſhoprick, and the re- 
fidence of a cardinal ; it it dignified with 2 


univerſity, hath many port-towns, and a 
conſiderable trade. . 


FIFTEEN (S.) a collection of ſo many units 


into one ſum, as makes up the number ſo 


called; and which is expreſſed in our nota- 
tion by 15. 


) 
FIFTEE/NTH (A.) the next to the fourteenth 


in order, number, or ſucceſſion, regularly 
aſcending er going forwards ; alſo any whole 
thing being divided into fifteen parts or num- 
bers, one of thoſe parts is called a fifteenth 
of the whole; alſo the way of levying taxes 
anciently, was by granting the king r, 2, 2, 
&c. fifteenths 5 in Muſich, it is the third re- 
petition of any particular note in the ſcale, 
ordinarily aſcending or deſcending. 


FIFTH (A.) with reſpect to order and number, 
is to be underſtood in the ſame manner as the 


fifteenth above 


; and in Mufick, it is called 
diapente, | 


| FIG (S.) a ſweet, pleaſant, foft, delicious fruit, 


the produce of a tree of the ſame name; 
there are various forts of them, denominated 
from their colour, but the white are moſt 
eſteemed ; they grow almoſt every where, 
but in warm countries beſt ; they are gather- 


_ ed in autumn, and laid te dry in the ſun upon 


a hurdle, and ſometimes in a ſlow oven or 
furnace, and are uſed-bott: as fqod and phy- 
ſick, being eſteemed very nouriſhing, and 
proper to ſoften the aſperities of the breaſt, 
and much uſed for gargariſms, againſt diſor. 
ders of the throat and mouth, and often ap- 
plied externally with good ſucceſs, to ſoften 
tumours, digeit, and promote maturation ; 
the virtuoſi of the French academy ſay, it 
is a flower as well as a fruit, and that by 
diſſection it diſcovers all the eſſentials of a 
flower, as the famine, epices, and farirs 
farcundans. 


FIGHT (S.) a combat, engagement, or ftrug- 


gling for maſtery between a few or many, but 
commonly applied to armies z alſo the nams 
of wafte cloaths, which hang round a ſhip in 
an engagement, to keep the men from being 
ſeen by the enemy ; alſo bulk heads, ſet up 
for the men to ſtand behind to fire upon the 


enemy when he beards them, are called cloſe 
fgdrs. | 


FIGHT (V.) to contend for the maſtery, by 


endeavouring to kill, deſtroy, or overcome 
all oppoſers. ; 


FIGHTER (S.) one that is ready or willing 
to fight or engage another upon a very ſmall 


affront or occafion ; alſo thoſe who get a liv- 

ing by publickly fighting upon a ftage. a 
ſtory 5 A lie, fal- 

lacy, or impoſition. 


FI'GURATE NUMBERS (S.) are ſuch as 
refer to, or reprefent ſome geometrical Ty 
| an 


J . 
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ſolid; and in Myfich, figurate counter-point, 
is where there is a mixture of diſcords along 
with the concords; and when the compoſer 
introduces all the ornamental, as well as 
harmonical parts of muſick, and uſes points, 
ſyncopes, &c. it is called figurate deſcant. 
FI'GURATIVE (A.) a fabulous or metapho-. 
rical way of expreſſing the intentions or de- 
' ſigns of a perſen, either by hieroglyphick 
repreſentations of men, beaſts, birds, trees, 
Kc. or by words that have, or are intended 
to have a different meaning from the plain, 
3 and grammatical ſignification of 
them. 


FI'GURE (S.) the ſhape, repreſentation, faſhi- 


on, or form of any thing, and particularly | 


ſpoken of painting and ſculpture ; alſo the nu- 
meral characters x, 2, 3, 4, &c, In Divi- 
nit, it means ſomething couched under a 
fable, or ſome other dark way of expreſſion; 
in Grammar, an expreſſion that varies from 
the common rules, &c. in Geometry, it is a 
portion of ſpace included within one continu- 
ed line, or many; things under one line are 
called circles, ellipſes; thoſe under many, 
when the bounding lines are right lines, are 
called rectilinear figures, which may be tri- 
angles, quadrangles, &c. in Peraldry, it is 
_ a bearing in the ſhield, repreſenting an hu- 
man face, as the ſun, an angel, &c. in A. 
. firology, it is a draught of the heavens for 
any particular time paſt, preſent or to come; 
in Dancing, it is the particular manner of 
ſtopping and moving in any particular dance; 
with the Weavers, it is the pattern from 
| wo they maks their lowers, &c, in their 
Ilks, | 
FI'GURE (V.) to carve, draw, or repreſent 
the ſhape, proportion, or ſimilitude of any 
thing; allo to ſet over, or put the figures of 
the concords over the thorough baſs of a 
piece of muſick, for the uſe of the harpfi- 
ch-:rd or organ; alſo to compute or make 
arithmetical calculations by the figures 1, 2, 


3, 4, Ec. N 
FILAMENTS (S.) ſmall, thin threads or fi- 


bres, ſuch as the fleſh, nerves, ſkins, plants, 
roots, &c. are compoſed of. 

FILA'SER or FILA'ZER (S.) an officer in 

the court of Common -Pleas, that ſtrings or 

files the writs, whereon he makes out pro- 
ceſs, of which there are 14. in the feveral 

' diviſions and counties. | 

FI LBERDS (S.) a 

_ ſmall nuts, 

FILCH (V.) to thieve, ſteal, or take away 

_ privately, eſpecially ſpoken of ſmall things or 

ſums at a time. : 

FILE (S.) an inſtrument ef ſteel, cut full of 
lines or furrows, whereby it is made rough, 
uſed principally by the workers in metal, to 
take away ſuperfluities in, and to ſmooth or 
poliſn their works; alſo a thread or wire 

_ whereon papers are put for the better pre- 


my 


large and curious ſort of 


6. 


and are conſidered as lineary, ſuperficial, or” 


—_—— 


7) FIM : 
ſerving them; alſo a row of ſoldiers ſtandinę 
behind one another the depth of a battalion 

or ſquadron ; in Heraldry, it is a mark cf 
diſtinction worn by an eldeſt ſon during the 
father”s life; | 
FILE- OFF (V.) in War, to fall off from 
marching a great many in front, to march 
more in length by conſtituting many more 
_ rows or files than were before. 1 
FILET or FCLLET (S.) a ſmall, flat, and 
broad ornament uſed in all the orders of ar- 
chitecture. f 
FILIAL (A.) any thing belonging to a fon, ag 
reſpect, fear, love, &c. A 
FFLING (S.) the wearing away any thing by 
rubbing it with a file; it is an operation, 
which in moſt metalline works, comes next 
after forging. 


FILL (V.) to put or pour into a caſk, cheſt, 


bottle, &c. liquor or other matters, that it 
can hold no more, 

FIILLEMOT (S.) a fort of yellowiſh colour, 
ſomewhat repreſenting the colour of faded 
or dead leaves. 

FI'LLET (S.) an inſtrument made uſe of by 
women to tie or bind up their hair with, 
made of ſuch ſtuff as the uſer beſt likes 3 
among the Architects, it is called an aſtragal 
in Heraldry, it is the fourth part of an ordi- 
nary ; alſo the name of the thick or fleſhy 
part of a leg of veal, &c. after the ſhank or 
bony part is cut off, with the Farriers, it is 
the fore part of a horſe's ſhoulder, or that 
part next the breaſt ; in Anatemy, it is ths 
extremity of the ligament under the tongue, 
called the ſrœnum or bridle ; in Botany, it is 
thoſe threads found in the middle of a flower. 

FVYLLIGRANE (S.) a kind of embelliſhment 
on gold or filver, in the manner of threads 
or grains, or both incloſed thereon. 

FI'LLIP (S.) a throw, toſs, or ſhoving a piece 
of money by the ſtrength or ſpring of one 
finger only; alſo a fmall ſtroke or blow up- 
on the noſe, &c. with a ſingle finger; alſo 
the raiſing the ſpirits by wine, or other 
ſtrong liquors. 

FYLLY (S.) a ſhe or mare colt. OS: 

FILM (S.) a thin ſkin which ſeparates any 
parts of the fleſh; in Plants, it is that ſkin 
which keeps the ſeeds aſunder. 

FILTER (S.) a pretended charm or potion 
given to a perſon to make him or her love 
ſome other particular perſon. = 

FILTER or FYLTRATE (V.) to ſtrain or 
paſs: liquor through paper, cloth, &c. in gre 
det to ſeparate the feces or groſs matter from 
thg pure liquid matter. ' 

FILTH (S.) dirt, ſoil, naſtineſs. 

FYLTHY (A.) naſty, dirty, impure, immo- 

deft, obſcene, &c. deg ol 

FILTRA/TION (S.) the paſſing liquids Saro“ 
paper, thick cloth, &c. to make them very 
clear or fine. 

FUMBRIATED (A.) in Feraldry, an ordip 
nary which iz edged round with one of a dif- 
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FIN 


ferent colour; alſo flowers, &c. that are eut 
vr jagged about the edges, like a border or 
_ fringe. | 
FIN (S.) the wings of fiſh, ſomewhat reſem- 
bling a duck's claws, by means of which 
they move or ſwim, | 
' FI'NABLE (A.) that is ſubject or liable to be 
fined, mulcted, or charged with a ſum to 
be paid for ſome miſdemeanor, 
FI'NAL (A.) that in which a thing terminates 
or ends, | 
Final Cauſe, the purpoſe, deſign, or end 
for which a thing is done. 
Final Letter, thoſe which end a word. 
FI'NALLY (Part.) to ſum up the whole mat- 
ter, at laſt, or in the laſt place, in the end, 
or once for all. 
FI'NANCE (S.) a term uſed by the French, 
for the publick revenues of the king or ſtate, 
and ſo the council of the fnances are the 
ſame with our commiſſioners ef the 'Trea- 
fury, &c. 


FI'NANCES (S.) the publick treaſury or ex- 


chequer of the French nation. 
FINANCIER (S.) an officer belonging to the 

publick treaſury, euſtoms, or other revenues, 
e.ſpecially the exchequer. | ) 

FI'NARY or FI'NERY (S.) the fecond forge 
at the iron mill, that fits the iron for pub- 
lick uſe. 


FIN CH (S.) an appellative to many forts of 


party- coloured ſmall birds, ſuch as bull-finch, 
gold-finch, chaf-finch, &c, alſo a ſurname 
of men and women, &Cc. | 


FIND (V.) to gain or recover what was loſt, 


miſlaid, or out of the way; to feel or know 
by experience the advantage or diſadvantage 
of a thing ; alſo to diſcover a thing or art 
that was hid or unknown before. 

FI'NDERS (S.) officers in the cuſtoms that 
are now called ſear chers. 


FINE (A.) delicate, gay, ſpruce, curious 


handſome, rich, ornaments, & c. alſo pure, 
unmixed, ſpoken of gold and filver. 
FINE (S.) in Lao, has ſeveral fignifications ; 
the firſt is a covenant made before juſtices, 
and entered on record for the conveyance of 
lands, tenements, or any thing inheritable. 
2. The price or ſum which is the cauſe of 
obtaining a benefit, is called a fine, 3. What 
an offender pays in ſatisfaQion of his crime. 
4. The aſſurance which makes men enjoy 
their lands and inheritance, &c. 
FINE (V.) to mul& or puniſh by obliging a 
| Perſon to pay a ſum of money for or inſtead 
of corporal puniſhment z alſo an acknow- 


ledgment of the lord's power or right in 


lands, &c. alſo to rectify, clarify, or purge 
liquors from the dregs that are or may be 
mixed with them. 
FI'NE-DRAWING (S.) a curious, neat, and 
uſeful way of mending rents in. clethes ; a 
particular part of the taylors art, and com- 
monly a diſtin employment. | 
FINENESS (S.) the delicacy and extraordinary 


FIR 
reliſh for, and performance in any art q 
ſcience, particularly poetical ones, 

FI'NERS (S.) commonly called Refiners, are 
thoſe perſons that ſeparate and purify gold 
and ſilver from allay, droſs, &c. that may 
be mixed or incorporated with it. 

FIINERY (S.) richneſs of dreſs, gay cloathing, 
curious workmanſhip, beautiful ornaments 
of any kind, | 

FINGER (V.) to feel, handle, meddle, or 
play with, and frequently means the taking, 
receiving, paying and managing the money 
of a private perſon, or publick concern, 

FI'NGER'S BREADTH {S.) an ancient mea- 
ng about two third parts of our common 
inch. 

FIINGERS (S.) the extreme part of the hand, 
divided into five parts or branches, conſiſting 
of 15 bones diſpoſed in three rows or ranks, 
each finger having three. 

FI'NICAL (A.) fooliſh, nice, dainty, curious, 
ſpruce, neat, over and above modeſt, re- 
ſerved, and pretendedly cautious, affected, 
or cenceited. 5 

FI'NIS (S.) the end, concluſion, or finiſhing 
of any matter, work, book, &c. 

FI'NISH (V.) to compleat, perform, accom- 
pliſh, or make an end of a piece of work. 
FI/NISHER (S.) an ender, compleater, or 
one that puts the laſt hand to a piece of 
work; a particular branch in the watch- 

makers buſineſs, &c. 

FI'NISHING (S.) compleating, ending, or 
perfeRing z in Archite&ure, it is frequently 
applied to a crowning, &c. raiſed over a 
piece of building, ſuch as a lanthorn, dome, 

G : 


&c. 

FINITE (A.) limited, bounded, any thing 
that acts by the impulſe or permiſſion of 
another, or that has any determinate extent 
or duration. . 

FINI'TOR (S.) among Matbematiciant, is ei- 
ther the natural horizon, or an inſtrument 
whoſe uſe is the ſame with the horizon, 

FIR or FIRR (S.) the name of a tree, the 
wood whereof is much uſed in building, both 
of young and old trees; the young whole, 
and are then called baulks ; the old, as tim- 
ber for the large beams of dwelling- houſes, 
ware- houſes &c. or in boards or planks, 
called deals, for flooring, weather-boarding, 
&c. Theſe bavlks, timbers, or planks, are 
brought chiefly from Norway and Sweden, 

FIRE (S.) among the %% Phil:ſepbers, was 
deemed an element in nature, created with 
the property of heating, burning, or deſtroy- 
ing whatever had too great a mixture of it ; 
but among the preſent ſet of ſearchers ints 
nature, it is defined to be only the effect of a 
violent or rapid motion, excited in or upon 
the conſuming body ; ſo that whatever heats, 
warms, or burns, iscalled fre. Sometimes 
it means the courage, mettle, ſpirit, vivacity, 
or briſkneſs of a man, or other creature; 
and ſometimes only ſuch combuſtibles, as 

| . Goals, 
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als, wood, Ec. burnt, either to warm us, 
or dreſs our victuals, &c. Fire, or the ſun, 
was, and is worſhipped by- ſeveral of the 


Heathens, as a deity, who, in imitation of | 
it, kept continual fre burning upon their 


altars ; in the Scripture, God is ſaid often to 
have appeared in, or encompaſſed with fre, 
as to Moſes in the burning buſh, en mount 
Sinai, to the prophets Iſaiab, Ezekiel, and 
St. Jobn; the wrath of God is deſeribed by 
a conſuming fire, and the angels, as his mi- 
niſters, are compared to it ; and the pu- 
niſnment of impenitent finners by everlaſt- 
ing burnings, &c. Several diſeaſes go by this 
name, as the St. Anthony's fire, &c. allo 
ſundry mechanical performances called fre- 
works, both for war and paſtime, as bombs, 
rockets, & c. alſo ſeveral natural phæno- 
mena, as the walking fire, called alſo the 
ack-a-lanthorn, &c. : 

FIRE (V.) to kindle, light up, excite, or ftir 
up; alſo to let eff or diſcharge any fort of 
fire-arms, whether great or ſmall, 


FI'RE-SHOVEL (S.) an iron inſtrument to | 


throw coals or live cinders on the fire with, 
to continue or increaſe it. 

TI'RING (S.) ſometimes fignifies the materials 
that are fit to make fires with, ſuch as coals, 

wood, turf, &c, and ſometimes it means 
the act of diſcharging or letting off great or 
ſmall guns, piſtols, &c. 

FIRK (V.) to whip, beat, laſh, or cut with 
rods, thongs, cords, or any thing that will 
excite much ſmart, or pain, without any 
great danger of life. 

FI'RKIN (S.) a veſſel uſed for liquids, and 
then contains nine gallons, when applied to 
beer, and but eight when uſed for ale, ac- 
cording to the exciſe ſtandard ; alſo a veſſel 
for ſolids, as butter, ſoap, &c. and com- 
monly contains about 56 pound weight of 
thoſe commodities, 

FVRKIN-MAN (S.) one who takes up large 
quantities of beer of the publick brewers, in 
order to retale it to particular cuſtomers in 
ſmall veſſels or quantities, | 

FIRM (A.) fure, laſting, durable, ſolid, fiea 
dy, conſtant, reſolute, unmoveable. 7 

FIRMAMENT (S.) in the o Afrozomy, was 
the eighth heaven or ſphere, or that wherein 
the fixed ſtars were ſuppoſed to be placed; 
in the Seripture, it is ſuppoſed to be that par- 
tition that ſupports the heavens, which, like 
a ſtrong bank, keeps the upper and lower 
waters aſunder; and in common Speech, it 
means the viſible and apparent expanſe, or 
arched covering over us, the matter or con- 
ſiſtence whereof we know not. 

PIRMAN (S.) a paſſport or permiffion grant- 
ed by the great mogul, and other monarchs 
in the Zaft-Indies, to foreign ſhips, to trade 
in their territories, . | 

FVRMNESS (S.) ſtability, ſteadineſs, faſt- 


neſs, unmoveableneſs, reſoluteneſs, conſtan- 


cy, hardneſs, ſolidity, the contrary to Ruid- 
dels or fluidity. 
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FIRST (A.) the chief. principal, original, &&« 
this term has various applications, both re- 
ligiouſly and politically ; as the ff fruits 
among the Jews, were appointed by Moſes 
to be offered unto God, not only of corn, 
but alſo of many other things, that the reſt 
of the product might be ſanctified into a 
bleſſing unto the owner; it was alſo ap- 
pointed, that the ff born of man ſhalt 
thou redeem, and the firftling of unclean 

; beaſts ſhalt thou redeem, Numb. xviii. 15s 
16. The old Egyptians uſed to offer the 
firſt corn that was cut, to howl about the 
ſheaves, and to invoke It, at whoſe ſo- 
lemnities they uſed to carry baſkets of wheat 
and barley in proceſſion ; the Athenians uſed 
to worſhip their deities with the frf ripe 
corn; the Hyperborei uſed to preſent the 
choiceſt of their t fruits to Apo!ls Delius, 
by the hands of virgins of the beſt charac- 
ter; the Romans offered their fir fruits to 
Janus, Se. With us the f#-f fruits are 
the profits of every benefice for one year, 
Originally intended for the pope's benefit, 
and were accordingly, before the Reforma- 
tion, paid him; but by ſtatute 26 of Henry 
VIII. tranſiated to the crown, Queen Anne 
in the third year of her reign made a grate 
of that whole revenue, to ſettle a fund for 
the augmentation of the livings of the poor 

clergy. 

FI'RST-BORN (S.) this word is not always 
to be underſtood ſtrictly, according to the 

| literal meaning, eſpecially in the Scriptures 
where it is ſometimes taken for the moſt ex- 
cellent, or diſtinguiſhed for any thing extra. 


ordinary among men or things, as zke firſt. 


born of the poor, Iſa. xiv. 30. is the moſt 
miſerable or neceſſitous, c. When God by 
his angel killed all the F- born of the E- 
gyptians, he ordained, that all the g- born, 
both of men, if males, and tame beaſts for 
ſervice, ſhould be conſecrated to him; but if 
the firfi-born was a girl, they were under na 
obligation to offer any thing, either for her, 
or the fucceeding children, tho' males. If a 
man had many wives, the frf- born of each, 
that was a boy, was to be redeemed, by 
bringing them to the temple, and paying 
the ſum of ſive ſnekels ſor each. 


FURSTLING (S.) che firſt- born of every erea- 


ture whether man or beaſt, but principally 
means that of beaſts, / 

FISC (S.) the treaſury of a prince or com- 
monwealth, that which we now commonly 
call his Exchequer. | | 

FI'SCAL (A.) ſomething relating to the pe- 


cuniary affairs or intereſt of the king, the,” 


commonwealth, or private perſons, 

FISH S.) the inhabitants of the water, uſu= 
ally cloathed. either with fins or ſeales, or 
both, exceꝑt the ſheli-kind ; there are almoſt 

an innumerable number of various kinds or 
ſorts ; alſo timbers or beams made faſt to the 
maſts and yards of ſhips to ſtrengthen them 3 
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in Heraldry, they are a bearing eſteemed leſs 

honourable than beaſts or fowls. 

FISH (V.) to catch fiſh ; alſo to get out a ſe- 

cret by fly queſtions and diftant means, un- 
perceived by the perſon wrought upon; alſo 
to bind or faſten thin planks or timbers to the 

yards or maſts of ſhips to ſtrengthen them. 

FISHERMEN (S.) a practiſer of catching 
fiſh, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who make 
a trade of it, | | | 

FI'SHERY (S.) a commodious place for taking 
a large quantity of fiſh, with eaſe and cer- 
tainty, and ſometimes it is applied to a com- 
pany or parcel of men united to carry en the 
fiſhing trade; the moſt confiderable f/cr1es 


or places for catching fiſh in Eu ope, for fal- 


mon, herring, cod and mackrel, are along 
the coaſts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
for whales, about Greenland, &c. 
FI/SHGUARD (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, a ſmall 
town whoſe chief trade is herrings, which 
are caught in the ſea, that lies at the foot of 
the hill or cliff upon which the town is built, 
and which forms a good harbour; it has a 
ſmall market weekly on Friday, and is diſ- 
tant from Lenden 170 computed, and 199 
meaſured miles, 
FISK (V.) to caper, dance, or run about in a 
wanton manner. | 
FI'SKING (S.) hopping, ſkipping, dancing, 
or running from place to place, in a-hurry- 
ing, careleſs, wanton manner. ; 
FI'SSURE (S.) a cleft, crack, rent, breach, 
or narrow opening; in Sargery, ſuch flaws, 


cracks, or rents that happen long- ways in 


bones. 
FIST (S.) the whole hand clenched, ſnut up, 
or cloſed together. | 
' FISTULA (A.) among the Ancients, was an 
inſtrument of muſick of the wind kind, but 
how conſtructed or uſed is not certain; in 
Surgery, it is a deep, winding, callous, ca- 
vernous vicer, with a narrow entrance, but 
opening thenee into a ſpacious bottom, and 
generally yielding a ſharp, virulent matter ; 
there are ſeveral names annexed to this diſ- 
eaſe according to the parts that are affected; 
alſo the name ol a pipe through which the 
communicants anciently ſucked the wine out 
of the cup in the Lord's ſupper, 
FISTULAR FLOWERS (S.) ſuch as are 
compounded, or conſiſt of many long, hol- 
low ſmall flowers ke pipes, and edged o 
notched at the ends. | 


FI'STULOUS (A.) after the manner, or like 


to a fiſtula. | 
FI'STY-CUFFS (S.) blows, or fighting with 

the fiſt, or hands clenched together. 
FIT (A.) proper, convenient, ſuitable, as a 

thing ought to be. | 
FIT (S.) a ſudden motion or inclination to do 
ſomething ; alſo a malady or diſorder of the 
animal ſpirits, whereby a perſon is rendered 
incapable of action, of which there are 
many forts, that go by various names, 


_ 


L157 
FIT (V.) to make a garment exactly to the 
ſhape or body of a man, woman or child ; 
to prepare or make any thing proper or 
. ſuitable for the purpoſe intended; alſo to re- 
venge an affront, &c. at a convenient time, 
by returning the ſame uſage upon a like oc- 
caſion, &c. 
FITCH (S.) by ſome called a vetch, a fort of 
pulſe to feed fowls with ; alſo the name of 
a pele-cat, or rank. ſcented ferret; alio the 
name of a painter's ſmall, fine, ſoft hair- 
bruſh or pencil. 
FITCHEE/ (S.) in Heraldry, is when the 
lower-end of a croſs is made ſhort-pointed 
like a ſpike er needle, to thruſt into the 
ground; it is ſuppoſed to take its riſe from 
the primitive Chriſtian pilgrims, who uſed 
to travel with a croſs in their hand, ard 
when they reſted, pitched -or thruſt it into 
the ground. 

FITZ. (S.) a word borrowed from the French, 

| ſignifying ſon, and is very commonly added to 
people's names, eſpecially the Ii, and here 
in England, to the natyral ſons of the king, 
as James Fitz-roy, duke of Grafton, c. 

FIVE (S.) the number conſiſting of ſo many 
units, and marked 5 or V, : 

FIX (V.) to reſolve, ſettle or agree upon, to 

make faſt in, or appoint to a place or- parti- 

cular office, 

FIXA'TION (S.) the making faſt, ſettling or 
appointing certain perſons or things for cer- 
tain purpoſes ; and in Chymiſtry, it is a pe- 
culiar preparation of mercury, whereby it is 
fitted to bear the fire without evaporation, 
and the hammer without ſeparation or flying 
away; it is alſo applied to the binding toge- 
ther of any volatile body, ſo as it may bear 
the fire, which naturally it cannot. * 

FIXED BODIES (S.) are fuch as neither the 
fire, nor any corroſive matter has ſuch eſtect 
on, as to reduce or reſolve them into their 
component elements, that is, abſolutely to 
deſtroy them : The chymiſts make but two 
general diviſions of all bodies, wiz. fixed and 
volatile; the fixed are ſueh as bear the ut- 

moſt force of fire, without. diſſipating ot 
ſpending themſelves in fume ; the principal 

of which are gold, filver, precious ſtones, 
eſpecially diamonds, ſalts, &c. 

FI'XEDNESS (S.) compoſedneſs, reſoluteneß, 
determinateneſs, cloſe application, &c. and 
in Chymiftry, it is the oppoſite to volatility, 
or that property in bodies that renders them 
capable of reſiſting the fury of the fire, &, 

FIXED STARS (S.) are thoſe that confiantly We 
keep the ſame pofition and diftance with i. 

ſpe to each other, and are what are pro- 
perly meant or underſtood by the term ſta, 
the others being called planets or comets. 

FV/ZGIG (S.) a dart or javelin to ftrike fil 
as they ſwim ; alſo a compoſition of cem 
buſtible matter, or a particular ſoit of fir 
works. 1 
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Mually occafions a very ftrong, rank, diſa- 


greeablè ſmell, 

FI'ZZLE (V.) to break wind backwatds fear- 
fully and by reſtraint, through ſhame, and 
thereby putting the perſon to much trouble, 
and occafioning a ftrong, offenſive ſmell. 

FLA/BBY (A.) limber, ſoft, moiſt, flimy, in 
a ſtate of decay or putrefaction. | 


FLA'CCID (A.) declining, drooping, wither- 


ing, decaying, flagging or growing languid, 
weak or ſaint. 
FLAG (S.) the common name of all forts of 


colours, ſtandards, ancients, banners, enfigns, | 


&c. The faſhion of bearing flags pointed or 
triangular is ſaid to be introduced by the Sa- 
racens upon their ſeizing Spain, before which 
time all the enſigns of war were ftretched or 
extended on croſs pieces of wood. The pi- 
rates of Alters, and all along the coaſt of 
Barbary, bear an hexagonal flag ; it is gules 
charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its 
turban, &c. The term flag is more parti- 
cularly uſed at ſea, for the colours, ancients, 
ftandards, &c. bore on the tops of the maſts 
of veſſels, to notify the quality of the perſon 
who commands the ſhip, of what. nation it 
is, and whether it is defigned for war or 


trade; and alſo for the ſigns of what ſhips in | 


a fleet muſt do, aceording as they have direc- 
tions from the chief commander, as to chaſe, 
to give over, to come to council, &c. Only 
the admiral carries his flag on the main- top, 
or top of the main-maſt,; the vice-admiral 
carries his on the fore-top, and the rear-ad- 
miral his on the mizzen-top; commanders 
of ſquadrons bear their fags on the mizzen- 
maſt, when in the body of a fleet, and on 
the main-maſt when they command a party ; 
it ſhould be opened two thirds of its height, 
and terminate in a point. Flags bore on the 
mizzen, are called gallants. 
fag is blue, charged with a white croſs and 
the arms of France, Beſides the national 
fag, merchant-ſhips uſually bear leſſer flag: 
on the mizzen-maſt, with the arms of the 
city, &c. where the maſter or owners com- 
monly reſide, | 

To lower or firike the Flag, is to pull it 
down on the cap, and ſo let it hang over 
looſe, which is the token of the greateſt re- 
ſpect or ſubmiſſion. 

To bang out the white Flag, is to beg 
quarter, or to ſignify when a ſhip arrives on 
a coaſt it has no hoſtile intention, but comes 
as a friend or ally to trade, &c. 

The red Flag, is the enſign of battle or 
defiance ; the way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips 
in triumph, is to tie the flags to the ſhrouds, 
or to the gallery in the hinder part of the 
ſhip, and let them hang down towards the 
water, and to tow the veſſels by the ſtern. 

Flag Officers, are the admiral, the vice- 


admiral and rear-admiral, of the white, red = 


and blue. : 
Flag Ship, one commanded by a general 
or flag officer, which carries a flag to diſ- 


The French 


tinguiſn it from the ſecondary veſſels under 
the command or protection thereof. 

Flag Staves, are ſtaves ſet on the heads 
of the top-gallant-maſts, and uſed to let fly 
and unfurl the flags, 

FLAG (V.) to grow weak, faint, or limber, 
to be tired, diſpirited, or weary of a thing, 
to wither or decay, 

FLA/GELLET (S.) a ſmall, muſical pipe, or 
diminutive flute. 

FLA'GGON or FLA!'GON (S.) large veſſels 

to contain wine or water for feaſts or other 
publick uſes, as wine in churches for the uſe 
of the ſacrament, &c, 

FLAGVTIOUS (A.) notoriouſly and openly 
wicked, very vylainous or criminal. 

'FLA/GRANCY or FLA/'GRANTNESS (S.) 
notoriouſneſs, openneſs, publickneſs, ear- 
neſtneſs, vehementneſs, ſhining, burning 

or glitteringneſs. : 

FLA'GRANT (A.) hot, burning, flaming, 
viſible, notorious, plain, manifeſt, infa- 
mous, wicked. | ; 

FLAIL (S.) an inſtrument huſbandmen uſe to 

* threſh out their corn. | 

FLAIR or FLARE (V.) to burn away waſte- 
fully, ke a candle that is blown by the 
wind, whereby the tallow is melted more 
on one ſide than the other, 

FLAKE (S.) a broad thin piece which comes 
off any thing like a ſcale, a flock of ſnow 
or ice ; alſo the pieces into which a cod-fiſh, 
after dreſſing, naturally breaks, a 

FLA'KY (A.) full of ſcales, or that comes off 
in broad thin pieces. 


idle tale, a put-off, &c. 

FLA'MBEAU (S.) a torch or link made of 
tow well covered with bees-wax, brim- 
ſtone, &c. to give a large light in the night- 
time, to coaches, funeral proceſſions, &c. 

FLAME (S.) the brighteſt and moſt ſubtile 
part ofany burning ſubſtance, that riſes above 
the fuel, and always forms a conical figure. 

FLAME (V.) to blaze or burn with a very 
lively or ftrong heat, that is viſible, and 

forms a conical figure ; alſo to be exceed- 
ingly agitated with zeal for the proſecution 
or ſucceſs of any thing. | 

FLA'MENS or FLA'MINES (S.) certain 
prieſts among the old Romans, ordained by 
Numa Pompilius, to perform divine ſervice to 


was called Flamen Dialis, the ſecond Martia- 


out of the patricii or noblemen, and were 
in ſo great eſteem, that whatever malefac- 
tor could eſcape to them, eſpecially the firſt, 
could not be punifhed that day ; none but 
married men could be elected into this office, 
and if his wife died he reſigned his ſacerdotal 
ſunction. This prieſt was allowed a robe of 
Nate, and a rolling chair; nobody might 
fetch fire out of his houſe, unleſs to perform 
ſome ſacrifice ; none but a freeman mięht 


| v4 barh 


FLAM (S.) a lie, a feigned ſtory, a ſham, an 


Jupiter, Mars, and Romulus; Whence the firſt - 


lis, and the third Qutrinalis ; they were choſe 
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x FL A LA 
barb him, nor with any other inſtrument of the hand, or ſome broad thin ſubſtance, 
than crols ſciſſars; beſides theſe great F/a- as a piece of ſole leather, &c. 
mens, there were in ſucceeding times others } FLARE (V.) to wafte or burn away laviſhly, 
of leſs note; ſo that at laft every deity had} to ſtare boldly in a perſon's face, in order 
its particular Flamens. After the abolition to daſh him out of countenance, 
of kings, the Romans choſe a certain prieſt, | FLASH (S.) a ſudden light of a ſhort conti- 
whom they preferred before the Flamen Dia- nuance, like the blaze of gun-powder in the 
Is, but judged him inferior to the arch prieſt, pan or touch- hole, when a piece is not char. 
and called him rex ſacrorum, The Flamen | ged ; or a light cauſed by the meteor called 
Diali: prefided over all the reſt, had his lictor lightening, in the element or ſky; alſo a 
or officer, was carried in an ivory chair, and boaſt, brag, or great pretence made by a 
Clad in royal robes, If any criminal came ſpendthrift, quack, or pretender to more art 
into his þouſe, or caſt himſelf at bis feet, he or knowledge than he really has. 
had power to pardon and deliver him out of | FLASH (V.) to break out, blaze, or give 
the hands of Juſtice : It was he bleſſed the light ſuddenly, like lightening, gun-pow- 
arms, and officiated in chief, but had no ci- der, &c. 
vil office, that he might devote all his time | FLA'SHINGS (S.) the mean empty boaſtings 
to the worſhip of God ; his cap was made of an ignorant perſon, the gaudy apparel or 
of a white ſheep ſkin ſacrificed to Jupiter, dreſs of a fop, the unſavorineſs or unpleaſant 
to whom he ſacrificed one every month; he reliſh of bad food, trifling diſcourſe, &c. 
wore an olive branch in the top. of his cap: | FLA'SHY (A.) vain, bragging, boaſting, fool- 
He was chrſen in a general aſſembly, the iſh, empty; alſo any thing wateriſh and un- 
reſt in other aſſemblies, who were conſecta- ſavoury. 
ted by this great pontiff. FLASK (S.) a thin bottle or glaſs veſſel to put 
FLAMMIFEKROUS (A.) ſubje& to break out wine in, commonly cloathed with wicker or 
into a flame, or eaſily ſet on fire. | withes, to defend it from blows or cruſhing ; 
FLANCH (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary, in Gunnery, a ſmall horn curiouſly made, to 
which is a ſegment of a circular ſuperficies, put powder in for thoſe that go a fowling ; 
always borne double, with the convex parts alſo a bed in the carriage of a piece of ord- 
facing one another. : nance ; in Heraldry, it is an ordinary com- 
FLANCONA'DE (S.) a term in War, or poſed by a curved line draven downwards to 
Fencing, ſignifying to puſh, thruſt, or bear | the baſe point, and always borne double, 
down or hard upon the flank of a perſon or | FLA/SKET (S.) a large open, wicker baſket, 
army. frequently employed to put cloaths in as ſoon 
FLANGE (S.) thoſe fide-pieces that are caſt as Waſhed, and for many other houſhold 
on to iron pipes or barrels, to ſcrew them conveniencies. 
ſaſt, or to hang them by. FLAT (A.) in Writing, dull, inſipid, without 
FLANK (S.) that part of an animal's body, ſpirit; alſo liquor when it is dead, and the 


where the ribs are wanting, and below the 
Joins; in an Army, it is the fide of a batta- 
lion, in contradiction to front and rear; 
ſo, to fall upon the enemy's flark, is to at- 
tack them upon the fide ; in Fortification, it 


ſpirits inactive; alſo any thing broad, long, 
or extenſive, the ſame with area, plane, or 
ſurface; any thing ſqueezed down, and ſo 
made hroad and thin; alſo an even regular 
field, &c, where no hills or dales are. 


is a- line drawn from the extremity of the 
face towards the inſide of the work. 
 FLA'NKARD (S.) the knobs or lumps in the 
fides of a deer. 
FLANKS (S.) a diſeaſe, hurt, maim, ſtrain, 
or diforder in the back of 2 horſe; alto a 
pleuretick diſorder, arifing from too much 
| ' blood, 
[| FLA'NNEL (S.) a thin kind of woollen cloth, 
| 
| 


FLAT (S.) in Archite#ure, a ſmall ornament 
over the door- way of a houſe, to cover and 
ſhield one from the rain ; a ſort of a bal- 
cony, or place to put flower-pots on ; in 
the Sea Language, the ſame with ſhoals, 
ſand- banks, ſhelves, &c. a dangerous place 
for ſhips or boats to go over, for fear of 
ſticking; in Mich, it is marked thus B, 
and imports that the particular note againſt 
which it ſtands, is to be played or ſung 


uſed chiefly for womens petticoats, childrens 
| half a note or tone lower than it naturally 


blankets, &c. 
FLAP (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or ſlap; alſo the 


rim or border of a thing, as of a hat; alſo 
part of a thing that lets down with hinges, 
as the top of a ſhop- counter, &c. 


Fly Flap, an inſtrument or leather faſ-- 


tened to the end of a ſtick, wherewith 
butchers and other trades annoyed by flies, 
kill thoſe inſects. 

FLAP (V.) to hang down like a thing that is 
grown limber, or has Joſt its ſtiffneſs ; alſo 


- bo flap, firike, or give a blow with the palm 


would be, and when put at the beginning 
of a line or ſpace, affects all notes upon 
that line or fpace, &c. by cauſing them to 
be ſung or played half a note or tone lower 
than they would be, if they were not ſo af- 


fected. 

FLAT (V.) to ſqueeze down, to extend in 
axea, to make broad and thin; to take away 
_ the life, ſpirit, or pleaſure of liquor, wri- 


ting or buſineſs, to render it inſipid, trou- 
bleſome, and unpleaſant. 


FLA'TLY 


9 


PLE 


PLA“ TL (part.) plainly, downright, pofi- 


tively, without mincing or reſerve. 


 FLA'TTER (V.) to humour, pleaſe, praiſe, 


or commend a perſon for, or in what they 
ought to be diſcouraged, diſpraiſed, hinder- 
ed, or prevented in doing; to increaſe a 
ſmall;value into an ineſtimable ſum ; to coax, 
wheedle, comply with, and do whatever 
ſeems agreeable or pleaſing to another. 

FLA'TTERER (S.) one that commends a 
perſon. or thing more than he ought; alio 
one that hides or extenuates faults or actions 
that ſhould be condemned. 

FLATTERY (S.) fawning, pleafing, hu- 
mouring, complying with, and ſoothing 

rſons to their prejudice, © 8 

FLA/TULENCY, FLATUO'SITY or FLA'- 
TULENTNESS (S.) windineſs. 

FLA/TULENT (A.) windy, any thing that 
cauſes, breeds, or produces wind. 

FLAUNT (V.) to behave haughtily, proudly, 
imperiouſly and ſooliſnly, to affect a magi- 
ſterial air of behaviour, to bluſter, ſtrut, or 
look bĩg. 

FLA VOUR (S.) the reliſh that liquor or food 
has, whereby the palate diſtinguiſnes that 
which is excellent from that which is not. 


FLAW (S.) a crack, deficiency, or imperfec- 


tion in a thing, eſpecially applied to the 
breaking off of ſhivers or thin pieces from 
precious ſtones. 

FLA'WY (A.) imperfect, defective, that has 
cracks in it, or ſhivers broke from off it. 

FLAX or LINE (S.) a plant with a long, ſlen- 
der, hollow ftem, uſually about two foot 
high, whoſe bark conſiſts of fibres or threads, 
which being combed and dreſſed, is then fit 
for ſpinning ; the thread made from ſuch 


operations being wove, makes that uſeſul | 


commodity called linen, ſome fine, others 
middling, and others coarſe. 

FLEA (V.) to trip the ſkin off from any crea- 
ture ; and Metaphorically, to rob, plunder, 
or ſtrip a perſon of his money, goods, or 
reputation. ; 

FLEA (S.) a ſmall, but very nimble and active 
creature or inſet, that particularly breeds in 
dogs and cats, and are very troubleſome to 
men in the ſummer time, where they are 
numerous. ä 

FLEA “BITTEN COLOUR (8) the ſpeckled 
ſkins gf horſes, dogs, &c, which have a 
WY ground, powdered with darkiſh red 
pots, . 

FLEAM (S.) an inſtrument uſed by ſurgeons 
to launce the gums of young children that 
breed their teeth hardly ; and by farriers, to 
bleed horſes. 

FLEDGE (V.) to cover with feathers, like 
birds that are fit for flying ; alſo to make up 
a purſe, pack, or proviſion againſt a time of 
difficulty or danger, 


FLEECE (S.) ſo much wool as comes from off 


one ſheep ; alſo the name of a ram. 
FLEECE (V.) to rob, ſtrip er ſpoil a perſon 


| 


| 


FE! 


of what he has, whether money or goods „ 


alſo to cut the wool from off a ſheep's back. 


FILE ER (v.) to look ina perſon's face laugh. 
ing or diſdainfully, or in a ſaucy, impudent, 
unmannerly way. : 

FLEET (S.) a collection or large number of 
ſhips in company or together; alſo the 
name of a priſon where perſons are commit- 
ted for contempt of the king, or his laws; 
alſo a priſon of eaſe for debtors. 

FLEET (A.) very ſwiſt, any perſon or thing 
that can run, move, or go a great pace. 

FLEET (V.) to ſkim or take off the cream 
trom milk to make butter. 

FLEE TING (A.) - paſſing ſwiftly, moving 
quick or impreceptibly. | 

FLEGM (S.) in P:y/ich, is a flimy excrement 
of the blood, often cauſed or engendered by 
too much nitrous air; in Chymiſiry, it is a 
watry diſtilled liquor, and oppoſite to ſpiritu - 
ous liquors ; alſo thoſe clouds that appear up- 
on diſtilled waters; it is uied by Hrppocrates 
for an inflammation ; with ſome, it means 
the diſeaſe in hens called the pip, &c. 

FLEGMATICK (A.) of a flegmy nature or 

_ diſpoſition, 

FLE'MINGS (S) the natives or people of the 
Netherl:uds or Low-Countries in Flinders, 

FLE"'MISH (A.) the people, cuſtoms, man- 
ners, goods, &c. of the Low-Countries, or 
Flanders. 

FLESH (S.) the ſoft, thick, pulpy and bloody 
part of any animal, and is that which lies 
between the outward ſkin and the bones; 
or it is defined to be that Which is eatable, 
both in fruits and animals. 

FLE'SHLY (Part.) inclinable to carnal or 
worldly things, particularly the inclinations 
to groſs pleaſures. 

FLESH (A.) that has a large quantity, or 
much fleſh, well fed, bulky ; alſo one given 
or inclined to pleaſures. 

FLE!/TCHER (S.) a maker of bows and ar- 
rows, a buſineſs much in requeſt formerly, 
before the invention of guns. 

FLEXIBILITY or FLE'XIBLENESS (S.) an 
eaſineſs or aptneſs to bend, yield, or com- 


Ply. | 

FLE'XIBLE KA.) that may be bent, that is 
pliable ; alſo a perſon of a rational and 
yielding diſpoſition, that may be wrought 
on by entreaty or conviction. 

FLE'XURE (S.) a crooking, bending, or 
bowing, | 
FLVCKER (V.) to flutter like a bird; alſo to 
ſneer or laugh at a perſon in a ſcorniul, 

ſaucy manner. 

FLICHT (S.) the running or flying away of a 
perſon, bird or other creature, from a place 
when danger is apprehended, an eſcape or 
getting off; alſo a large number of birds ina 
flock or company; alſo the ſudden rapture of 
a poet or other perfon, whereby the ſtrength 
of genius is particularly and extraordinarily 

che vn; in ArchiteGure, the quantity of ſteps 
or 
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' FLYMSY (A.) 


Fl 


- or airs that is contained between one land- 


ing⸗-place and another, is ſo called. 

FLYMSINESS (S.) weakneſs, thinneſs, ſlight- 
neſs, that is not ſufficiently ſtiffened. 

thin, limber, flight, very 

weak, or of little ſubſtance, 

FLINCH (V.) to give way, ſtart back, grow 
fearfu}, leave off or decline a thing; alſo to 
ſtrike, ſcratch, or cut the fleſn by a ſtroke 
with the nail of the middle finger. , 


FLING (V.) to caſt, throw, or hurl from off 


or out of a place; and in the Canting Lan- 
guage, to cheat or bubble a perſon out of a 
ſum of money at cards, dice, &c. 

FLING (S.) a throw at a perſon or thing by 
either a ſtick, &c. or in words, to weaken 
a perſon's reputation, by ſaying ſomething 
to his difcredit. 

FLINT (S.) a ſtone, whoſe: property it is to 
ſtrike fire very freely upon a piece of ſtcel, 


FLINT (S.) the ſhire-town of Flintſbire, in 
Nortb- Males, is but a ſmall town, and of 


very little note for any thing but an old, rui- 
nous caſtle, and having privilege of ſending 
one member to parlament; it is very thinly 
and poorly inhabited, not having ſo much 
a3 a market in it; it is diſtant from London 
x50 computed, and 201 meaſured miles. 
FL\'NTSHIRE (S.) is one of the northern 
counties in Wales, not quite fo mountainous 
as ſome others are, interlaced with fertile 
valleys, which afford plenty of corn and paſ- 
wurage ; and tho' it yields much honey, yet 
is deſective of wood and fruits; it is iuffici- 
ently watered, and hath ſeveral fafe harbours 
for fhips to ride and anchor in; the moun- 
tainous or hilly parts are well furniſhed with 
mines of pit- coal, lead ore, &c, It is about 
40 miles in circurnſerence, and is computed 
to have about 3200 houſes ; it is principally 
in the dioceſe of St, Aſapb, tho? part of it is 
in the dioceſe of Cheſter ; thereare 28 pariſhes 
and two market-towns in it; it ſends two 
members to parlament, wiz, one for the 
county, and one for the ſhire- town, 


*FLINTY (A!) full of, or like to flints ; alſo 


- of a cruel, hard-hearted diſpoſition, 

FLIP (S.) a fort of liquor in great requeſt a- 

mong the failors, made up of (mall beer, 
ſugar and brandy. | 


 FLVPPANTT (A.) nimble tongued, talkative, 


briſk, airy, merry. 


FLIRT (S.) a banter, joke, or ſudden mo- 


tion; alſo a light whoriſh woman. 


o FLIRT (V.) to banter, joke. throw ſquihs, 


or reflections opon the company, to ſpeak 
flighting ; alio a ſudden motion of ſhort 
* _ eontinuance to do fornething. |» 
FLITCH (S.) the name of the fide of a hoz, 


when cured, dried and made hacon of, 


without the head or I-gs, 
FLUTTER S.) a rag or tatter, a thing man- 
gled or torn to pieces. 


FIT TING (S.) movmg, flying, or going 


from one place to another. 


FLO 

FLOAT (V.) to ſwim backwards or forwards 
upon the ſurface of the water, juft as the 
wind or tide drives, 

FLOAT (S.) a quill or cork that ſwims upon 
the ſurface of the water, to ſhew where- 
abouts the hook and bait of a fiſhing-line 
are, uſed by anglers in rivers and ſtill wa. 
ters; allo a parcel of logs or large ſticks of 
timber, faſtened at the ends, to carry down 
burdens with the tide or ſtream ; alſo to lie 
in ſome convenient part of the river, to 
keep them moiſt, and preſerve them ſrom 
tearing or rending with the heat of the ſun, 

till they are wanted to make maſts, build 

| houſes, or other proper uſes. | 

FLOAV ING (S.) with the Farmers, is the 
letting or ruſhing in of water upon a mea- 
dow or low land, ſo as to overflow); alſo 
the ſeparating the curds from the whey, in 
making cheeſe ; alſo the ſwimming or mo. 
virg upon the ſurface of the water, accord- 
ing to its motion, or along with the current 
or tide that acts in a river or ſea; and in 

Meaving, it is when ſome of the threads 
break, ſo that the ſhoot or warp is not 
bound down cloſe or tight, but lying up 
looſe is ſubject to be eaſily broke. 

FLOCK (S.) a large number, or drove of 
ſheep, goats, geeſe, &c. 

FLOCK (V.) to aſſemble, run, or come to- 
gether in large numbers. 

FLOCKS (S.) tufts of woo), commonly of 
the worſt ſort, uſed to ſtuff chairs, mate 
ordinary beds, &c. 

FLOG (V.) to whip, ſcourge, or laſh with 
rods, ſmall cords, withs, &c. 

FLOOD (S.) the coming in, or flowing up- 
wards of the ſea or tide ; alſo the overflow- 
ing or inundation of the ſea, river, or any 
kind of waters, as well rain as river, &c. 
alſo a large quantity of tears that a perſon 
ſheds upon a real or pretended account of 
ſorrow or grief. | 

FLOOD (V.) to run over in great abundance ; 
a term uſed in Midævifry, for a woman that 
has too great a quantity of the menſes, or 
that in ckild birth expends nature too freely, 

| by an extraordinary flux of blood, 

FLOOK, FLOUK or FL (S.) the beard- 

ſh- hook, &c. made 

ked on purpoſe to hoid faſt, 

FLOOR (S. the plain area or ſygſace cf a 
room, whether natural of earth, or artificial 
of wood, ftene, &c. 

FLOOR (V.) tolay or make the plain area or 

ſurface of a room ſmooth, level or even; alio 

to cover it with boards, ſtone, brick, &c. 

FLORA (S.) the imaginary goddeſs of flowers; 

ſome ſay fhe was a famous eourteſan, that by 

her infamous practices got a great decal ot 
wea'th, and left it to the Reman Nate, to 
celebrate her birth. day with plays, &c. who 
to take off the odium, called her the goddeſs 
of the gardens or flowers; ſhe is painted in 

a garment of divers colours, with a garlard 

of flows, | FLUO- 


FLG 
FLOR A'LIA (S.) among -#re Romans, ſports 
inſtituted in honour of Flora, and obſer ved 
the four laſt days in April, and the firſt of 
May, at which time ſhameleſs trumpets 
went up and down the ſtreets naked, uſing 
lacivious geſtures and obſcene ſpeeches, who 
were uſually called together by the ſound of a 
trumpet ; they alſo baited and hunted goats, 
hates, &c. and elephants walked upon ropes 
for the people's diverfion ; alſo games inſti- 
tuted at Thoutouſe, a city of Languedec, by 
ſeven wealthy men, anno 1323, who invited 
all the poets round about, to try their wits 
for a prize; and he who won it was rewarded 
with a golden violet ; May-day was the time 
appointed ; in proceſs of time it was formed 
into a college, and two other flowers added 
as prizes; the conquerors were treated with 
great honour, convey*d to their ſeveral homes 
with muſick and guards, and they, and all 
the candidates nobly treated, 

FLO'/REN or FLO'RIN (S.) both an imagi- 
nary and real coin ; real, it is of divers va- 
jues, according to the place where, and metal 
whereof it is made; the ſilver florins of Hol- 
land are worth about two and twenty pence 
half-penny ſterling ; thoſe of Genoa, Sc. a- 
bout eight pence farthing ſterling ; pieces of 
three florius are called ducatoons : As a mo- 

ney- account, the florin is uſed by the Italian, 
Duteb and — merchants and bankers in 
keeping their books, and making out their 
accompts, but variouſly valued and ſubdivi- 
ded ; formerly in England there were gold 

coins that were called forins. 

FLO'RENTINE (S.) a peculiar ſort of tart, 
ſo called; alſo a native or inhabitant of Flo- 
rence in Leh; ; alſo a peculiar fort of mar- 
ble, the veins of which have a natural re- 
ſcmblance to houſes, buildings, &c, by ſome 
called landſcape marble, 

FLO'RID (A.) any thing in its prime, beau- 
ty, or ſplendor ; alſo a thing curiouſly orna- 


mented, a ſpeech full of rhetorick, a very | 


eloquent oration or perſon, 

FLO'RIDNESS (S.) eloquence, a ready and 
beautiful manner of expreſſing one's thoughts, 
either by word or writing. 

F. O RIS T (S.) a perſon ſkilled or delighting 
in the ſtudy, cultivation, and nature of all 
forts of flowers. 

FLO'TA or FLOTVLLA (S.) the plate-fleet, 
which the Spariards ſend annually to ſome 
parts of the Weſt-Indies. 

FLO TAGES (S.) what ſwims or floats cloſely 


upon the furface of the ſea, or navigable 


rivers. 
FLO'TSON or FLO'TZAM (S.) ſuch goods 


as are loſt by ſhipwreck, and that ſwim 


upon the ſurface of the waters, which by 
the commiſſion of the lord high admiral are 
given to him. 
FLOUNCE (V.) to ruſh or jump into the wa- 
ter as it were by ſome ſudden impulſe; to go 


FLU 

ing ſigns of diſpleaſure both by words and 
actions; alſo to ſpeak or behave haughtily, 
angrily, and diſdainfully ; alſo to ornament 
a garment with furbelows. 
FLOU”NDER (S.) an excellent, pleaſant and 
valuable ſmall flat fiſh. 
FLOU/NDERING (S.) the ruſtling noiſe a 
thing makes by falling. 
FLOU'RISH (S.) a curious ornament in fine 
writing or diſcourſe ; alſo a vaunting, boaſt- 
ing, or out-braving ; in Mufick, a wild fort 
of overture, to try whether the inſtrument 
is, or to bring the voice in tune, and to 
bring the hand into a proper poſition for the 
key of the compoſition, then going to be 
played or ſung. 
FL OU/RISH (V.) to live in plenty and efteem ; 
to thrive, or grow rich; to become fruit - 
ful, or grow ripe ; in the art of M,riting, it 
is to make great letters, knots, figures, &c. 
by a ready, eaſy, and ſwift motion of the 
hand, to ſet off and adorn the writing; alſo 
a curious fort of needle-work done upon 
fine muſlin, &, In War, it is the graceful 
manner of diſplaying the colours, which the 
enſigns or ſtandard. bearers make uſe of upon 
extraordinary occaſions ; alfo to brag, boaſt, 
or pretend to a great deal more than a perſon 
is able to do; allo to run over the ſeveral 
keys, ſtrings, &c. of a muſical inſtrument, 
before the beginning of a grand performance, 
to ſee whether the inſtruments are in tune, 
and to put the hand in a proper poſition for 
the key of the compoſition, 

FLOUT (V.) to mock, deſpiſe, jeer, or make 
game at a perſon or thing, 

FLOUTING (S.) ſpeaking ſcornfully, proud - 
ly, or difdainfully ; to ſkew one's reſent- 
ment, by diſreſpectful words, 

FLOW (V.) to come upon a perſon or thing 
greatly or haſtily, like the motion of water 
when the tide is coming in. 

FLOWN or FLED (A.) run, gone, or flew 
away, made its eſcape, or got off. 

FLOWER (S.) that part of a plant, which 
contains the organs of generation, or thoſe 
proper for the propagation of its kind ; and 

. inGrainor Fruit, is that which precedes the 
corn, produce, or ſeed, 

FLO'WER (V.) to produce or bring forth 
flowers or bloſſoms like fruit-trees ; to ſmile 
mangle, or be briſk and lively like bottled 
drink. 

FLO'WERED (A.) ornamented, adorned, 

| . mingled, or ſprinkled with flowers, par- 

ticularly ſpoken of filks wove with variety of 
colours and flowers, 


the furtace of the waters all manner of 
ways; alſo to waver in opinion, to be un- 
ſettled in judgment and reſolution, relating 
to any thing. 

FLU'CTUATING (A.) wavering, unſettled, 
irreſolute ; alſo floating or ſwimming back- 
wards and forwards, &C, 


away abruptly out of company, and expreſſ -. | 
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FLU'/CTUATE (vi) to ſwim or move upon 
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FLUCTUA'TION (S.) a wavering, floating, 
or being undetermined. | 

FLUE (S.) the ſott or downy hair of a rabbet, 
feathers of a fowl, &c. alſo the paſſage of 
a chimney thro* which the ſmoak aſcends 
and evacuates, 

FLU'ENCY or FLU'ENTNESS (S.) readi- 
neſs of (peaking or writing pertinently upon 
any ſubject. 


_ FLUENT (A.) eloquent, ready or prepared 


to ſpeak or write upon any ſubje& at any 
time. | 

FLU'ID (A.) ready, or eafily flowing, like 
water, from whence all hodies that natu- 
rally have, or artificially are brought to ſuch 
a conſiſtence and property, are called fluid 
bodies, as wine, oil, metals in flux, &c. 

FLUI'DITY or FLU'IDNESS (S.) the pro- 
perty or inclination of moving or flowing 
eaſily, like water, that any body has natu- 
rally, or may be reduced to artificially, 

FLU'MMERY (S.) a cooling conſiſtence, or 
ſort of paſte or jelly made by the boiling u 
of oatmeal and water together, \ 

FLU'OR (S.) a flux, courſe, current, or 
ſtream, particularly the ſtate of a metalline 
or other body, that before was hard and ſo- 
lid, but now by fuſion reduced into a ſtate 
of fluidity, | | 

FLUO'RES (S.) among the Miner: a fort of 
ſpar, ſoft and tranſparent, 

FLURT or FLIRT (V.) to throw or ſprinkle 
water about with one's fingers, a bruſh, &c. 

FLURT (S.) a whore, a ſorry wench, &c. 

FLUSH (S.) at Cribbage, and other games 


upon the cards, is when the whole number 


held, or otherwiſe, according to the law of 
the game, is all of one ſort or ſuit; alſo a 
bluſh or red colour arifing in the counte- 
nance upon hearing immodeſt words, &c. 
and ſometimes occaſioned by an internal diſ- 
order ; alſo great plenty of money, wares, 
trade, &c. 


' FLUSH (v.) to bluſh, or grow red in the face 


all of a ſudden 3 to pour in or everload, to 
have too great a plenty of money, &c. alſo 
to elevate a perſon's mind with good news, 
great praiſes or expectations, &c. 
FLU'STERED (A.) put into diſorder, fright- 
ened, ſomewhat intoxicated with liquor. 
FLUTE (S.) a wind-mufical inſtrument very 
much in uſe, of which there are various 
ſorts, as concert flute, octave flute, German 
flute, &c. | 
FLUTE (V.) in Arcbiteckure, is to channel or 
cut into a iet number of hollows, with a 
fmall fillet between each, the columns of 


the richer orders, to render them till more | 


beautiful. FEE, 
FLU'TINGS {S.) the channels, hollows, or 
gutters cut in a column. 
FLU'TTER (V.) to fly about haſtily, to 
make a noiſe or buſtle, to do any thing im- 
perſectly, and as it were in a hurry, fright, 
or confufion, | 


FOA 

FLUX (S.) the regular and periodica! eoming 
in of the tide, or the motion of any thing 
in a fluid condition; in Phyſfich, it is an ex- 
traordinary iſſue or evacuation of ſome hy. 
mour, and according to their ſeats are vari. 
ouſly denominated, as a flux of the belly, 
uterine flux, ſalival flux, &c, In Chymi. 
try, it is the reducing metals, that by nature 
are hard and ſolid, to a condition of flewing, 
and then it is ſaid to be in a flax, for which 
purpoſe various powders or preparations are 
made uſe of, as powder of antimony, is an 
approved one, to facilitate the ready melt- 
ing of iron or ſteel, &c. 

FLU/XIBLE (A.) any thing that can be redu- 
ced to the ſtate of flowing or running, by 
heat or fire, &c. 

FLU”XIONS (S.) in Phy/f:k, is a ſudden col. 
lection of morbid matter in any part of the 
body; alfo a particular arithmetick, or ana- 
Iyfis of infinitely ſmall, variable quantities ; 
or the method of finding an infinitely ſmall 
quantity, which being taken an infinite 
number of times, becomes equal to a given 
quantity. | 


2 * 


tance of wings, like birds; alſo to make 

haſte, to run, move, or go ſwiſtly. 

FLY (S.) an inſect ſo called; alſo the regula- 
ting inſtrument of a jack, clock, &c. that 
keeps the whole machine in due order ; alſo 
the name of that part of a mariner's com- 
paſs, upon which the 32 points of the wind 
are wrote down; alſo the name of a large 
boat or veſſel with a broad bow, uſed in the 
coaſting trade; alſo the name of a light cloſe. 
bodied coat much in faſhion at this time. 

FLV ERS (S.) in Arcbitecture, ſuch ſtairs as 
go ſtraight, and do not wind round, and 
wheſe ſteps are quadrangular. 

FLY ING (S.) moving thro* the air by the 
help of wings; going from place to place in 

a ſwift and expeditious manner, 

Flying Bridges, in Fortification, are made 
of two ſmall bridges laid one upon the o- 
ther; ſo that the uppermoſt is moved for- 
ward by the help of ropes and pullies, til! 
the end is joined to the deſigned place. 
Flying Camp, a ſmall part of an army, 
both horſe ard foot, that continually keep 
the field, making divers motions to prevent 
the incurſions of the enemy, 
. Flying Pinion, is that part of a clock that 
has a fly or fan to gather air, and ſo to 
| bridle the rapidity of its motion, when the 
weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. 

FOAM or FOE (S.) the white ſcum, froth 
or ſurge of the ſea ; the froth or ſpittle of a 

horſe, boar, &c. rais'd by hard running, &c. 

' FOAM (V) to be vaſtly enraged, angry, or 

mad, ſo that the ſpittle is as it were dried 

up, ard comes out of the mouth involun- 
tarily, like a wild boar that is cloſely hunted, 
and wounded ; alſo to riſe in froth or white 


| 0 


FLV (V.) to move thro? the air by the aſſiſ. 
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F O1 
FOB (V.) to put off with an excuſe, to gull, 
deceive or cheat. | 
FOB (S.) a ſmall pocket, uſually made in the 
 waiſt-band of mens breeches to put watches, 


gold, or other vajuables in, privately or ſe- 


© parately ; alſo a trick, put- off, cheat, &c. 

FO'CAGE (S.) a tax or duty called hearth- 
money, chimney-money, or fire-money, be- 
ing a certain ſum levied upon every houſe, 
according to the number of fires or chim- 
nies that were in it, 

FOCUS (S.) in Geometry and the Conick Sec- 
tions, is the point in the circle, parabola, el- 
lipſis, and hyperbola, wherein the rays re- 


flected from all the parts of theſe curves do 


concur and mzet, 
FO'DDER (S.) any ſort of proviſion or food 
for cattle ; alſo the name of a quantity of 


lead, which in divers places is of divers. 


weights, as in London it is 19 hundred and ; 
at Newcaſtle 21 hundred, in Derbyſhire 24 
hundred, ſometimes more, ſometimes lets, 
according to the cuſtom of the ſeveral liber- 
ties where it is melted or made. | 

FO/DDER (V.) to provide ſtraw, hay, oats, 
&c, for cattle to lie on, and eat of. 

FOE (S.) an enemy, one who endeavours to 
hurt or deſtroy another. 1 

FOE/DERAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
covenant, article, or agreement. 


| FOE'TOR (S.) a ſtink, or unpleaſant ſmell, 


for which reaſon the phyſicians give this 
name to a ſtinking breath, 


| FOE'TUS (S.) the young of any thing in the 


womb, after all its parts are perfected or 
formed, but generally reſtrained to the hu- 
man ſpecies. : ; 
FOG (S.) a thick miſt, or gathering together 
of vapours in the air, ſo that the things at 
a ſmall diſtance cannot be diſtinctly perceived. 
FO'GGY (A.) obſcure, dark, thick weather; 
alſo unſettled, thick, unrefined ale, &c. 
FOH (Part.) oh naſty, filthy, or good- for- 
nothing perſon or thing. 
FOLI'BLE (S.) the natural weakneſs or incli- 
nation of a perſon in liking or preferring one 
perſon or thing very ſolicitouſly before an- 
other, without juſt reaſon. 
OIL (S.) a blunt, or inſtrument to learn the 
art of ſmall ſword or fencing with; alfo any 
thing that ſets off, ornaments, or makes an- 
other thing look better; alſo what is put on 
the back- ſide of looking-glaſſes, to make 
them reflect, or at the bottoms of cryſtals, 
&c. in rings, to make them reſemble preci- 
ous ſtones; alſo a ſort of baſtard. throw, or 
half fall in wreſtling, 
OIL (V.) to put in diſorder, to trouble, vex, 
or confuſe 53 to conquer or overcome; alſo 
to ornament, embelliſn, or ſet off to the beſt 
advantage, | 
VILING (S.) the putting ſomething under 
real or faQtitious ſtones or jewels, to render 
them the more beautiful; alſo the diſorder- 
ing, Conquering, ar ever- powering a perſon, 


FOM 

| Ke. alſo the imperfet traces or marks of 
_ deers feet upon the gratis, that are ſcarcely 
viſible. | 

FOIN (V.) in Fencing, is to make a paſs or 
thruſt at a perſon, 

$ FOINES (S.) the furrs or ſkins of weaſels, fer- 

r a 

FOIST (V.) to ivfert, forge, or put in, a part, 
ſentence, word, &c. into a book or writing 
ſurceptitiouſly, with an evil intent, to make 
it paſs as genuine. ; | 

FOLD (S.) a place to colleQ or put ſheep in, 
to preſerve them ſrom the weather, wild 
beaſts, &c. alſo the duubling up, or plaiting 
of a garment, particularly in the ſkirts of 
mens upper Coats. | 

FOLD (V.) to collect ſheep together in an in- 
cloſed place, to fodder them, &c. alſo to 
plait or double up a garment, piece of cloth, 
or other thing, | 

FO LDAGE (S.) a right or liberty of folding 
or collecting ſheep together in a field, &c. 

FOLE or FOAL (S.) the young colt of a mare, 

„ 

FOLE (V.) to bring forth young colts. 

FO/LIAGE (S.) in Painting, Carving, Sc. or- 
namental work, repreſenting leaves or flow- 
ers; alſo a cluſter or aſſemblage of branches 
leaves, flowers, &c. 

FO'LIATING (S.) ſpreading or ſticking a 
compoſition of proper matter upon the back 
of looking- glaſſes, to make them reflect the 
images that ſtand before them. | 

FO LIO (S.) properly ſignifies a leaf, tho? very 
frequently it is confounded with page; in 
Merchants Ledgers, the double face, or right 
and left hand opening of the book, is num- 
bered both alike ; it is a term uſed alſo by 
Bookſellers, for ſuch paper or volumes as is 
printed in whole ſheets, one page of which 
is one fide of an half ſheet of any ſize what- 
ever, 

FOLK (S.) the ſame with people or inhabi- 
tants of any place or nation. 

FO'LEINGHAM (S.) in Lincolnſhire, though it 
is ſituate very pleaſantly upon a riſing ground, 
in a very healthful air, and ſupplied with ſe- 


town of very ſmall trade, and has a little 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from 
London 83 computed, and 102 meaſured miles, 
FO'LKSTONE (S.) a maritime town in Kent, 
very ancient, and now a member of the port 
of Dover, is incorporated by the name of 2 
mayor, jurats, and commonaky ; its market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
62 computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 
FO'LLOW (V.) to go after, imitate, or en. 
deavour to do or be like a perſon or thing ; 
alſo what is the conſequence or deduQtion of 
or from a propoſition. 
FO'LLY (S.) any fort of weakneſs, fooliſh 
neſs, imperfeQion, or irregularity. 
FOME'NT (V.) to breed, nouriſh, encourage, 


| or abet a quarrel, diſturbance or diſagreement; 
7 | alle 


veral extraordinary good ſprings, yet it is a 
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FOO 
«alſo to rub, comfort, or cheriſh an aggrieved 
part, by applying warm cloths or medicines 
to abate the ſwelling, &c. | 
 FOMENTA'TION (S.) in Phe, is of two 
kinds, wiz. the liquid, or bathing the whole 
body, or ſome part, with warm decoCtions 
of herbs, &c. the dry, which is performed 
by ſtuffing hags full of herbs, c. which bo- 
ing heated, are applied to the aggrieved part. 
FOND (A.) paſſionately in love with, or ve- 
hemently defirous of a thing or perſon, 
FO'NDLE (V.) to humour, pleaſe, indulge, 
play with, or extravagantly love a thing. 
FO/NDNESS (S.) over and above love, indul- 
gence, or value for a perſcn or thing. 


FONT (S.) a ſmall room, baptiſtry, or place 


partitioned off in a church, or a large baſon, 
wherein water is kept to baptize infants or 
converts; alſo the name printers give to a ſet 
of letters of one ſize, both great and ſmal}, 
together with the ſtops, points, &c. to ena- 
ble them to compoſe and print a werk in 
that character, called eng/iſÞ, pica, brevier, 
Sc. according to what the ſize may be. 


FO'NTINELLE (S.) a ſmall fountain; in 


Surgery, means any natural or artificial col- 
lection and evacuation of humours, as it 
were from a fountain, as an iſſue in the 
arm, leg, back, &c. 


FOOD (S.) any thing that is fit for victuals or | 
ſuſtenance, and ſometimes it includes drink- 


ables, as well as eatables. 

FOOL (V.) to impoſe upon a perſon, to de- 
ceive, bubble or cheat him. 

FOOL (S.) an ideot, or perſon uncapable of 


diſtinguiſhing between right or wrong; alſo | 


an- indiſcreet, paſſionate, irregular perſon, 
one who acts contrary to that ſenſe and rea- 
ſon he is endowed with ; the ancients repre- 
ſented a foo! by a ſheep. 

FOO'LERY (S.) childiſn, wanton, filly or un- 
juſtifiable words or actions. 

FOOL-HA'RDY (A.) raſh, inconſiderate, un- 
reaſonable, &c. 

FOO'LISH (A.) wanton, filly, childiſh, weak, 
inconfiderate, &c. | 
FOOT (S.) that member of the body we walk 
upon ; alſo the bottom of a ladder, hill 
mountain, &c. alſo a well known meaſure, 
conſiſting of twelve inches; in Poetry, a foot 
is ſometimes two, three, or more ſyllables, 

called a ſpondee, dactyl, &c. 

FOOT-BOY (S.) a lad, boy, or young perſon, 
not yet arrived to the age and ſtature of a 
man, kept to go of errands, clean knives, 
wait at table, &c. 

FOOT- HOOKS or FU'/TTOCKS (S.) the 
compaſſing timbers which give the breadth 
and bearing to a ſhip. 

FOO'TING (S.) an entrance to or beginning 


of a thing ; alſo when a perſon has got or 


made ſome conſiderrble advances in a thing, 
he is ſaid to have got good fecting. 


FOO'TMAN (S.) a man-ſervant that is to 


*run or go of errands, to attend or wait upon 
che matter or miſtreſs when they go abread, 


j 


"FOR 
by walking or riding immediately behind em. 
to be ready to execute any orders, carry any 
meſſages, &c. they ſhall be appointed 3 alſo 
any perſon that travels or goes on foot. 

FOO'TMANSHIP (S.) the performance, qua. 
lity, or e of a good walker or foot. 
man; alſo the duty or office of a ſootman. 

FOQ"TMAN's MAUND (S.) in the Cantirg 


gars make upon their arms, legs, &c, 
FOOT-PACE (S.) a term in * ſor 
the broad place or ſpace that is put in a flight 
of ſtairs, for the more commodious going up 
| and down; alſo a mat, cloth or other cover. 
ing ſpread upon a chair or bed of ſtate; alſo 
the common rate of motion that a perſon or 
traveller goes or walks, when on foot, and 
neither on horſe-back, nor in carriage, 

FOOT-PAD (S.) a rogue or thief- that walks 
on foot, and robs perſons that are travelling 
the roads, or walking the ſtreets. 

| FOOT-STEP (S.) the mark, tract, or im- 

preffion made by the foot in the clay, ſand, 

&C. allo any remains or traces leſt of ; 

thing whereby it might be judged or found 

e e the thing was; alſo a ſmall riſing 

o get up into a coach . 
reſt the Fare on, „ 
FOP (S.) a whimſical, fooliſh, empty ſellow, 
one that is wholiy taken up about modes and 
faſhions in dreſs, and by the effeminat:nelg 
of his behaviour, comes nearer to a woman 
than a man. : | 
 FO'PPERY (S.) fooliſhneſs, extravagant gaiety 
in dreſs, fantaſtical effeminateneſs, wanton- 
neſs, &c. 

FOR (Part.) a word uſed to ſhew why a thing 
is or is not to be done; alſo a word of neza- 
tion, or letting a thing alone, uſed in the 
compoſition of ether words, as for bear, fir- 
give, forſake, Cc. | 
FO'RAGE (V.) to collect, get, or provide 

food, &c. for horſes. 

FO'RAGE (S.) proviſion for horſes, ſuch 23 
corn, hay, ſtraw, &c. 

FO'RAGER (S.) he that goes to ſeck, buy or 
provide neceſſaries for horſes, 

FORBEA'R (V.) to let alone, leave off, di. 
continue, ? | 

FORBEARANCE (S.) the diſcontinuing, 
leaving off, or letting a thing alone ; alto the 
premium paid tor the uſe of a ſum of mo- 
ney, called forbearance money. 

FORBYD (V.) to order a perſon not to do: 
thing; to countermand orders that wei? 
given before, &c. 

FORCE (S.) compulſion, conſtraint, violence, 
power, might, ſtrength; in a Law Sen, | 
is the doing an act illegally, as entering 4 
perſon's houſe, by breaking open the doo, 
&c. in Mechanicks, it is the ſame thing wit! 
power, and means ſo much impetus, or ad. 
ing upon a thing, as is applied to it. wheti 

weight, ſtrengtk of men, horſes, water, e. 
laſtichy of a ſpring, &6, 8 
| Hes FOR 
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| FORD (S.) a part of a river that is eaſily paſſ- 


| FO'RDABLE (A.) a river, &c. that is ſhallow 


oblige a perſon to do what is againſt their 
will or inclinations 3 to raviſh, or carnally 
know: or lie with a woman without her con- 
ſent ; to burſt or break open a door or other 
faſtening by violence ; alſo to make wine 
fine by art. 

FO'RCED (A.) compelled, or made to do a 

thing againſt a perſon's will or inclination, &c. 

FO'RCEPS (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument to take 
up or hold dead, proud, or corrupted fleſh, 
in order to cut it off from the ſound part. 

FO'RCERS (S.) an inſtrument uſed to pull out 
teeth. | 

FO'RCES (S.) the troops or armies of any na- 
tion or people. 

FO/RCIBLE (A.) powerful, ſtrong, prevail- 
ing, undeniable ; in Law, it is either the vio- 
lent entering into a houſe, &c. or the like 
maintaining or keeping poſſeſſion againſt a 
lawful power. | 

FO'RCIBLENESS (S.) violence, might, pow- 
er, or a ſtrong compelling, or forcing quality. 


able, by reaſon pf its ſhallowneſs. 
FORD (V.) to paſs or go over a river or other 
water on foot, to wade though or croſs. 


or paſſable, whoſe waters may be waded or 
walked through or over. 

FO'RDABLENESS (S.) the poſſibility or ca- 
pableneſs of a river's being gone over eaſily, 
or without danger of drowning. | 

FORE-APPOI'NT (V.) to ordain or appoint + 
before a thing comes to paſs, 

FORE-A'RM (V.) to tell, prepare, or make 
a perſon ready againſt what may hereaſter 
.come to paſs, | 

FORE-BO'DE (V.) to propheſy or foretel, to 
imagine, think, or ſurmiſe what ſhall come 
to pals ; to be ominous. 

FO'RE-BOLTS (S.) iron pins made with an 

eye at each end, into which an iron forelock, 

or key is driven, to prevent its ſtarting, par- 


timbers firm. 

FORECAST (S.) contrivance, or well con- 
ſulting or thinking upon a thing before it is 
undertaken, 

FO'RECAST (V.) to confider well upon a 
matter, and project the manner of doing it 
before it be put in execution. 

FO'RE CASTLE (S.) in a Ship, that part or 
place where the foremaſt ſtands. 

FORE-CLO'SE (V.) a Law term, ſignify- 
ing to bar, exclude, ſhut out, or prevent per- 
ſons, otherwiſe entitled to claim from the 
enjoying an eſtate for ever. 

FORE-CLO'SED (A.) prevented, barred, bin- 
dered, ſhut out, or excluded before-hand. 

FORE-COURSE (S.) the fore- ſail of a ſhip. 

FO RE. DOOR (S.) the door in the principal 
front of a houſe, next the ſtreet, road, &c. 

FORE-FA/THERS (S.) predeceſſors, thoſe 
that lived a great while ago; and is taken 


FORCE (v.) to compel, conſtrain, make, or | 


ticularly uſed in Ship-building, to keep the }. 


FOR 
inhabitants of the ſame nation or kingdom. 
or elſe for the originals of a particular family. 

FORE- FINGER (S.) that which is next to 
the thumb.  _ 

FO RE-FOOT (S.) in Quadrupeds, that foot 
or leg next the head; alſo a Sea term, uſed - 
when one ſhip lies or falls croſs another, 

FO/RE- FRONT (S.) the face, or outfide of 
any thing, 

FOREGO!/ (V.) to decline, let alone, give up, 
deſiſt from, quit ail right or claim to; alſo 
to out- do or go, to leave behind, or go be- 
yond, to excel, 

FORE-GO'ERS (S.) harbingers or purveyers, 

| who go beſore the king in his progreſs, to 
make proviſion for his reception, 

FO'REHEAD (S.) the upper part of the face, 
or that from the eye- brows to the top of the 
head. | 

FOREIGN (A.) any thing that comes from 

another kingdom or dominion; alſo hat- 
ever digreſſes or departs from the queſtion or 
matter in hand; in Law, it is uſed in divers 
ſenſes, as for an anſwer that is not triable in 
the county where it is made, or for an at- 
tachment of a ſoreigner's goods found within 
the liberty of a city, &c. in the hands of 
ſome third perſon, for the ſatisfaction of a 
citizen or freeman, to whom the foreigner 
oweth money; ſo any thing that is triable in 
another county, is called foreign matter, 

Foreign Oppsſer or Appoſer, is an officer 
in the Exchequer, to whom all ſheriffs or 
bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by him of their 
green wax, after they are appoſed of their 
ſums out of the Pipe- office; his buſineſs is 
to examine the ſheriff's eſtreats with the 
record, and to aſk the ſheriff what he has to 
ſay to every particular ſum therein. 

Foreign Plea, is refuſing the judge as in- 
competent, becauſe the matter in hand was 
not within his precin&. 

Foreign Service, is that whereby a mean * 
lord holdeth of another, without the compaſs 
of his own fee, or that which a tenant per- 
formeth, either to his own lord, or to the 
lord paramount. 9 2 

FORE- U DGE (V.) to judge or ſentence be- 
fore- hand. 

FORE- JU“ DGE D (A.) is when the officer of 
any court is baniſhed or expelled ior ſome of- 
fence, or for non- appearance to a bill filed 
againſt him. 

FORE. KNIGHT (S.) a piece of wood in the 
ſhape of a man's head, faſt bolted to the 
beams upon the ſecond deck of a ſhip. 

FO'RE-LOCKS (S.) ſuch part of a head of 

hair as hangs down on the fore- part of the 
head; and in a 8%, are ſmall flat wedges, 
put into the ends ot bolts to keep them from 
ſtarting out of the holes, ſometimes called keys. 

FORE-KNO'W (V.) to know that ſuch a thing 

or event will come to pats, before it actually 
does. | 


FORE-KNOW'LEDGE (S.) the knowing 


both in a general and particular ſenſę for the 
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FOR 
ehat any thing will be before it actually is. 
FO RE.- LAND or FO'RENESS (S.) in Navi- 
gation, a point of land running or jutting 
out into the ſea; in Fort ification, it is a ſmall 
tpace of ground between the wall of a place 
and the moat. 
FO RELOIN (S.) in Hunting, is when a hound 
going before the reſt of the cry meets the 
chace, and goes away with it, | 


or chief man, who brings in, and delivers 
the verdict, c. In Trade, it is a principal 


and govern them. 

FO'RE-MAST (S.) is a large round tree or 
piece of timber, put to, or fixed in the ſore- 
part of a ſhip, on which the fore-ſail and 
fore-top-maſt ſail-yards are carried, uſually 
divided into three parts or diſtinctions, viz, 
the fore-maſt, which is the whole taken to- 
gether ; the fore - top - maſt, which is half the 
length of the whole; and the fore-top- gal- 
lant-maſt, which is half the fore-top-maſt, 
or a quarter of the whole. 

FO REMHOST (A.) in the fromt of a battle, 
or beginning of an affair; the firſt, head, or 
chief ringleader, &c. in any buſineſs. 
FO'RE-NOON (S.) the firſt or beginning part 
of the day, any time before noon, or twelve 
. o'clock. „ 
FORE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or deter- 
mine beſore- hand. 
FO RE. PART (S.) the principal front of a 


part of any thing. Fs 
FORE-PRIZE (V.) in Lev, to except ſome- 
thing out of a conveyance. | 
FORE-RU'NNER (S.) a meſſenger, &c. that 
comes to apprize perſons that ſome other ex- 
traordinary perſon or thing will ſhortly come. 
FORE-SHEW (V.) to ſignify, declare, pre- 
dict, or tell before- hand. | 
FO'RE-SAIL (S.) that fair that belongs, or is 
fixed to the fore-maſt. 
FO'RE-SAY or FO'R-SAY (V.) to recal, un- 
do, renounce, or countermand. 

FORE SEE (V.) to ſee or know before-hand, 
to foretel, prognoſticate, or predict. 
FOKE SHO'R TEN (V.) a term in Painting, 
importing the perſpective repreſentation of 

a thing. 
FO'RE-SIGHT (S.) the knowledge a perſon 


acquired by comparing and conſidering the 
nature and tendency of them together. 


or head of a man's yard, commonly called 
the prepuce, and is what is partly cut off by 
thoſe that uſe circumciſion. | 

FOREST (S.) a large parcel or tract of ground 
covered with trees, anciently ſo large as to 
be 60 days journey, as was thn Hercinian fo- 
reſt; the Agcients adored foreſts, imagining a 
great part of their gods reſided there; from 


FO'RE-MAN (S.) in Furies, is the preſident | 


warkman ſet over the others, both to direct 
| 4 -daries, knowneither by matter of record, or 


houſe, building, &c. the firſt or beginning 


has of the conſequence of certain actions, 


FO'RE-SKIN (s.) the ſkin that covers the top 


whence, and the natural gloom and filence of | FO'RE-THOUGHT (S.) a ſedate conſidera- 
6 . | | „„ oa tion 


„ 
FOR 

- the place, inſpiring well-meaning, and giving 
opportunity to deſigning men, molt of the 
ſuperſtition that is, and has been in the 
world, took its riſe ; the ſcripture acquaintin 
us, that the Heathens and idolatrous Jer; 
retired to ſuch places ta ſacrifice to their falſe 
deities z in a Law Senſe, it is defined to be à 
certain territory of woody grounds, and fruit. 
ful paſture, privileged for wild beaſts, and 
fowls of fore, chaſe, and warren to reſt and 
abide in, under the ſafe prote&ion of the king, 
for his delight, meered and bounded with un- 
moveable bounds, marks, meers, and boun. 


— 


preſcription, repleniſhed with wild heaſts of 
venary or chaſe, and with great coverts of 
vert, for ſuccour of the ſaid beaſts, for pre. 
ſervation and continuation of which place, 
with the vert and veniſon, there are certain 
} peculiar laws, privileges and officers ; as 1, 
No perſon can poſſeſs a foreft but the kirg, 

2. None can act in the courts appointed but 

by the king's commiſſion. 3. None but the 
) king's officers can do any thing relating to a 
foreſt. The way of making a fre is thus; 
certain commiſſioners, appointed under the 
{ . great ſeal, view the ground intended, and 
ſence it round; this being reported in*chan- 

cery, the king cauſes it to be proclaimed 


FACT) 


— 


that it is a fore, and from that time to be 
governed by the laws of a foreft, and pro- 
hibits all perſons to hunt therein without his 
leave: There are in England 68 foreſts, 13 
chaſes, and upwards of 780 parks. 
FO'/RE-STAFF or CRO'SS-STAFF (S.) an 
inſtroment formerly much uſed at ſea, to 
make obſervation of the fun, moon, or ſtars, 
with the face towards the ohject, but now 
grown almoſt out of uſe, 
FORE-STA'LL (V.) to prevent or anticipate 
a perſon or thing, and commonly means 


to the market, and thereby engroſſing it or 
them into few hands, in order to enhance 
the price, and impoſe upon the publick, a 
crime againſt which there are ſevere laws, 
tho? ſeldom executed. | 
ORE-STA'LLER (S.) a monopolizer, or en- 
groſſer ef a commodity, a buyer up of a 
| manufacture, &c. before it comes to mar- 
ket; in Hunting, one that plants himſelf in 
order to ſtop the deer that are broke out of 
the foreſt. . 
| FO'RESTER (S.) an officer appointed by the 
king's letters patent to walk the foreſt, and 
watch the vert and veniſon, and to attaint 
and preſent all perſons committing offences 
within his walk. ; 
FO'RE-TEETH (S.) the broad, flat teeth in 
the front of a perſon's mouth, | 
FORE-TE'LL (V.) to predict or tell that 
ſomething will come to paſs a great while 
before it happens. 


— 


throughout the county where the land lies, 


buying up cattle, corn, &c. before it comes 


1 that 
while 


ſidera- 
tion 


FE OR 


* Yon upon the conſequences that will follow 


from particular things, or actions. 
FO'RE-TASTE (S.) a taſting, perceiving, or 
knowing things before-hand. 


FO'RE- TOP (S.) the front of a perriwig, &c. | 
- FORE-WA'RN (V.) to caution, or warn a 


perſon before a thing happens. 

FO'RFEIT (V.) to do an act for which a per- 
ſon muſt pay a fine or mulct; alſo to loſe a 
privilege or poſſeſſion that Was before en- 

oy'd. 


joy 
 FO'RFEIT (S.) a fine, mulct, or penalty paid 


or become due upon the doing or omitting 
ſomething. 

FO/RFEITABLE (A.) that is liable to be pu- 
en by fine, mul, or loſs. of the thing 


FORFEITURE (S.) the act of doing or omit- 
ing ſomething liable to a fine, mulR, loſs of 
privilege, &c. alſo the thing or fine itſelf ſo 
forfeited 3 among the / Romans, forfeitures 
fell to the emperor's Exchequer, by a law 
made in the reign of Auguſtus Ceſar, to aug- 
ment the publick revenue. It contained, 
1. That all perſons who lived ſingle ſhould 
be incapable of receiving any legacy, pro- 
vided they did not marry within the time aſ- 
ſigned by the law ; in which caſe, whatever 
was bequeathed to them by will, ſhould be 

eſtreated into the exchequer. 2. Thoſe who 


had rio children ſhould loſe one moiety of | 
3. All that 


what was left them by will. 
was given by will, to any perſon that died 
in the life of the teſtator, or after kis death, 
before the will was opened. 4. Every heir, 
who neglected to revenge the death of him, 


whoſe eſtate he inherited, forfeited his eſtate 


to the publick, 

FORGE (S.) a ſmith's hearth, where he heats 
his iron ; alſo a furnace where iron orc is 
melted, 

FORGE (V.) to faſhion or make a thing in 
iron or other metal, by heating and ham- 
mering it, &c, alſo to counterfeit a writing, 
invent a ſtory or make a lie, 

FO'RGERY (S.) the act of counterfeiting, 
cheating, or impoſing a falſe deed or fact 
upon a perſon inſtead of a real one. 

FORGET (V.) to loſe the remembrance of a 
thing that was once known, 


 FORGE'TFUL (A.) liable or apt to forget any 


thing, having a bad memory. 


FORGE'TFULNESS (S.) the infirmity of 


forgetting, or a want of memory. 

FORGT'VE (V.) to pardon, remit, paſs by, 
or quit a perſon of a debt, fault, treſpaſs, 
omiiſion, &c. 

FORGIVENESS (S.) pardon, remiſſion, quit- 
ting, or releaſing. 

FORGOE” or FOREGOE' (V.) to give up or 
quit the claim or right a perſon has or makes 
to a thing; to leave off or diſcontinue. 

FORK. (S.) an inſtrument commonly made of 
iron with prongs, to ſtick into, and hold 
things faſt, and when made about five inches 
long are uſed to take up the fleſh or victuals 


FOR 


we eat, and when made larger have com · 
monly ſome appellation added to it to diſtin- 
guith it, ſuch as ZHeſb-fork, dung-fork, Sc. 

FO/RKED (A.) any thing made or growing 
with prongs or diviſions in it like a fork, ſo 
the heads of deer, and all other cattle with 
two horns or branches, 

FORLO/RN (A.) diſmal, frightful, afflicted, 
miſerable, comfortleſs, diftreſſed alone, help- 
leſs, deſpairing ; in Yar, thoſe ſoldiers that 

are ſent upon tome dangerous enterprize, or 
that make the firſt onſet in a battle, &c. are 
called the fcr/srn- hope. 

FORLO/RNNESS (S.) the unhappy condition 
of widows, orphans, or others that have 
loſt their comfort and ſupport, and are with- 
out friends or relief, 


. FORM (S.) the method, manner, ſhape of 


animals, flowers, fruits, &c, or way of do- 
ing things; alto ſo much as a printer com- 
poſes. to be worked off at a time, which is 
commonly one face or ſide of a ſheet; in 
Hunting, it is the ſeat of a hare ; in Schools, 


it is the ſeat or bench the ſcholars fit on, and 


ſometimes it is the degree of learning that a 
number of lads are in or about; and in a 
| Phyſi cal Senſe, it is the reſult of matter and 

motion guided by the power of the Creator, 
to compoſe the ſhape or body. . 

FORM (V.) to make, contrive, invent, or 
deviſe ; alſo to ſhape, &c. 

FO'RMAL (A.) preciſe, pretendedly exact and 
punctual, very ſtiff and affected; alſo the 
being over aud above ceremonicus. 


FO RMALIST (S.) one who confines himſelf 


to great punQuality, preciſeneſs, and cere- 
mony. 

FORMA'LITY (S.) eeremony, preciſeneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, affectation. 

FORMA'LITIES (S.) the dreſs, robes, or 
particular ornaments that magiſtrates of ci- 
ties, members of corporations, &c, wear 
upon ſolemn occaſions; alfo the ceremonious 
doing of any thing. 

FORMALT'ZE (V.) to act or pretend to be 
very exact, punctual and ceremonious. 


FO'RMALLY (Part.) any thing done in a 


tiff, ſet, punctual, or ceremonious way or 
manner. 

FORMA /TION (S.) the making, methodi- 
zing, or doing a thing regularly. 

FO'RMER (A.) the perſon or thing ſpoken of 
before. 

FO'RMERLY (Part.) in time paſt, hereto- 
fore, &c. 

FO'RMIDABLE (A.) terrible, frightful, dread- 
ful, that occaſions great fear or diſorder, 


' FO'RMOST or FO'REMOST'(S) he that goes 


in the front; alio one that excels or goes be- 
yond another in arts or ſciences, any one 
that is moſt rendy or capable to do a thing. 


 FO'RMULAR (S.) in PH, is a ſmall or 


little form or preſcription uſed in extempora- 

neous Practice; ; in Dianne, it is a confeſſion 

of faith; in Law, it is a de or model, pre- 
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FORSWEA'R (V.) to ſwear falfely, or affirm 


rn 


FOR 
fcribed and decreed by authority for the form | 
and manner of an act, inſtrument, proceed- 
ing, &c. The Roman law was full of them 
for adoptions, divorces, ſtipulations, &c. 

FO'RMULARY (S.) a writing, containing 
the form of an oath, atteſtation, abjura- 
tion, &c. alſo the publick liturgies or na- 
tional book of church ſervices, prayers, &c. 
are called formularies. | 

FO'RNICATE (V.) to be guilty of, or com- 
mit fornication, 

FORNICA'TION (S.) the act of uncleanneſs, 
or carnal converſation between ſingle or un- 
married perſons of both ſexes. 

FORNICA'TOR (S.) a whore-maſter, and 

commonly is ſpoke of one that converſes 
with ſeveral women criminally, whether 
mairied, or ſingle. 

FO'RRAGE (S.) all forts of proviſion for 
cattle, eſpecially horſes, in the time of war. 

FO'RRAGE (V.) to go up and down the 
country, to get hay, ſtraw, oats, &c. eſpe- 
cially in the time of war, for the uſe of the 
troopers horſes, &c. 

FORSA'KE (V.) to leave alone, or go away 
from, to quit, or leave off the practice of 
any thing, 


FORSOO'TH (S.) the miſtreſs, or head of a 
family. | 
FORSOO'TH (Part.) an expreſſion of banter, 
game, or contempt, wherein a great deal of 
the meaning is contained in the manner of 
ſpeaking, c2dence of the voice, or the mo- 
tion and geſture of the body, ; 


that to be true, which a perſon knows to be 
taiſe z alſo to abjure, renounce, forſake or 
oblige one's ſelf not to do a certain thing 
under a certain penalty by a vow, reſolu- 
tion, or oath, ' 

FORT (S.) a ſmall place of deſence, ſtrong by 
nature, or made fo by art, both for the pre 
vention of the enemies ſtraggling up into 
the country, or coming down too far, and 
allo to preſerve the people therein ; there are 
many ſorts denominated from their particu- 
lar uſe. 

FORTH (Part.) abroad, or out of a place; 
alſo the name of one of the greateſt rivers 
in Scotland. | | 

FORTH-CO/MING (Part.) ready to be pro- 

_ duced, or now coming out. 

FORETHUNK (V.) to meditate and conſider 


of the conſequences of things before a perſon | 


acts or does them. 

FORTH WITH (Part.) immediately, preſent- 
ly, with all ſpeed or expedition. f 

FO RTIFIABLE (A.) that may be ſtrength- 
ened, fortified, detended, or made later 

than pt preſent it is. 

FOR TIFICA'TION (S.) the art of building 
ſuch walls, ramparts, battlements, or out- 
works before or near a town, army, &c. as 
may render it more capable of being deiend- 


a ed againſt the attacks of an enemy, cither by | 


| 


FOR 
ſea or land, and is divided into fevera! 

branches or parts, viz, 8 

Natural Fortification, which is building 
a fort, caſtle, &c, in ſuch a place that by 
nature is very difficult of acceſs, and conſe- 
quently wants but little art to compleat its 
defence. 

Defer five Fortification, that is chiefly em- 
ployed about the preſervation and ſtrength- 
ening the place pitched upon, and is what 
relates to governors of towns, &c. princi- 
pally to look after, g 

Offenſive Fortification, is chiefly concerned 
about the prejudicing the enemy, and is what 
the beſiegers moſtly regard, | 

Regular Fortification, is when the baſtions 
are all equal, or one whoſe figure is a regu- 
lar polygon, the fides and angles being at 
the diſtance of a muſket-ſhot one from ano- 
ther; ard irregular the contrary, &c. 

FO'RTIFY (V.) to make ſtrong, by making 
regular detences both in reſpect of towns, 
cities, &c. and by arguments or reaſons tor 
doing this or that. 

FO'RTITUDE (S.) is that virtue or reſolution 
of mind that goes through difficulties with 
calmnefs and ſerenity, that purſues virtuous 
undertakings, notwithitanding any oppoſi- 
tions that may be made againſt, or diſcour- 
agements that may attend the purſuance 
thereof, 

FO'RTITUDES (S.) the advantageous ſitua. 
tions, or accidental, beneficial conjunQions, 
&c. of the ſtars, to give aſtrological ſucceſs 
th any enquiry, | 

FORTRESS (S.) any place that perſons retire 
to for fecurity againſt enemies, that is either 
naturally ſtrong by its ſituation, or made ſo 
by building proper defences, according to 
the rules of fortification, | 

FOR TU/ITOUS (S.) any thing that comes by 

chance, accidentally or unſoreſeenly. 

FORTU/ITOUSNESS (S.) accidentalneſs, ca- 
ſualneſs, or the happening by chance. 

FO RTUNATE (A.) ſucceſsful, happy, lucky, 
that falls out Juſt as a perſon wiſhes or deſires. 

FO'R TUNATELY (Part.) that happens or 
ſucceeds well or luckily. 

FO'RTUNATENESS (S.) ſucceſs, proſperity, 
happineſs, thriving. _ 

FO'RTUNE (S.) a goddeſs, which the Anci 
ents believed was the governeſs of their al- 
fairs, and that ſhe diſtributed wealth and ho- 
nour at her pleaſure ; ſhe is commonly repr?- 
ſented in the figure of a blind woman, ſtanc- 
ing upon the top of a wheel, with wings at 
her ſeet; ſhe was like wiſe repreſented by ſe- 
veral other hieroglyphicks, eſpecielly by the 
Romans, who erected many ter ples to her 
under different names, imagining ſhe had the 
potſeifion and diſpoſal of honours, riches, 
pleaſures, and all the happineſs of this life; 

. ſometimes, providence is meant by this word. 

FU/RTUNES (S.) with the .Yfrologers, ale 
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FOUL (A.) naſty, dirty, filthy, undecent and 


1 


| the planets Jupiter and Venus, who are ſup- | 
| Poſed betokeners of happineſs or ſucceſs, 


FORWARD (A.) one that is very willing or | 


ready to do or promote a thing; alto ſpoke 
of a piece of work, of which- a great part 
is finiſhed ; alſo one of a ready wit, or a 
quick apprehenſive genins ; alſo one that is 
gone betore another in a Journey, 
FO'RWARDNESS (S.) readineſs, eagerneſs, 
willingnefs, | 
FOSS (S.) a moat, ditch, or trench; and with 


the Surgeons, a cavity in a bone, with a large | 


opening, but not perforated. 
FOSSIL. (S.) any ſort of mineral, or hard, 
ſtony, metalline body, that grows in, and is 
dug out of the earth. 
highways made by the Romans in Enyland, 
ſo called on account of its being ditched on 
| both ſides; it leads from Carnævall through 
Devonſbire, by Coventry, Leicefter, Newark, 
"© Ec, and to Lincoln. | ; 
FO'STER (V.) to nouriſh, take care of, bring 
up, preſerve, or educate. 
FU'STER-CHILD (S.) a child brought up by 
a nurſe, friend, or any perſon that is not its 
natural parent, 
FO'STER-FATHER (S.) he that takes care 
of and brings up another man's child, 
knowing it to be fo. » 
FO'THER (S.) food for cattle 3 alſo a ton or 
weight for weighing lead of different values 
in different counties. 


unmannerly; alſo unfair and cheating. 
FUUL (V.) to make a thing dirty, naſty, or 

filthy; alſo a Sea term for being tangled, or 

uravoidably and troublefomely engaged with 


any thing elſe. DE 
FOU'LDAGE (S.) the ſame with foldage ; 
which ſee. 

FOULDS (S.) the plaits or doublings in a gar- 
ment, 
FOU'LLY (Part.) naſtily, filthily ; alſo un- 

_ juſtly, diſhoneſtly or baſely,. 
FOU'LNESS (S.) the name of an iſland in 


Ellex, where many wildfoul uſed to haunt ; 
allo the dirtineſs or filthineſs of a thing, or 


3 
FO'SS-WAY (S.) one of our four principal | 


FOU 


part or beginning of the work; and in Ti- 
teratute, c. it is the premiſes or arguments 


upon which the book, debate, &c. is madè 


or ſupported. 
FOUNDER (S.) a perſon that appropriates a 
certain ſum of money or eſtate for the doing 
ſome particular thing, as the building or en- 
dowing a college, '&c, alſo a perſon oat 
works in metals, and after melting them 
runs them into various forms for ſundry 


purpoſes, in moulds proper to the ſeveral 
occaſions. 


FOU'NDER (V.) te grow tired, weary, and 


incapable of continuing a work or journey; 
particularly ſpoken of horſes that are diſeaſed 
in the feet; and in the Sea Language, it 
means the ſinking or deſtroying a ſhip at ſea, 
which by reaſon of her weakneſs,* or ſplit- 
ing upon a ſhoal, ſand, rock, &c. becomes 
full of water, and fo is loſt or funk, 

FOU'/NDLING (S.) a child found, or taken up 
accidentally in the ſtreet, field, &c. without 
knowing to whom it belongs, and of which 
the parith is obliged to take care, and be ad 
the expence of bringing up, 

FOU'NDRY or FOU'NDERY (S.) the art of 
melting, running, or caſting metals-into any 
form; alſo the houſe or place where ſuch” 
work is performed. 

FOU'NTAIN (S.) the ſource, ſpring, or head 
of a river or any place where water breaks 
firſt out of the earth; alſo the name of ar- 
tificial water-works that are put in princes, 
noblemens, and gentlemens gardens, for 
curiofity and pleafure, which go by various 
names, according to their form and embel- 
liſhment ; alſo the original or firſt beginning 
from whence or whom any thing comes, or 
is made by. 

FOUR (S.) the number marked 4 or IV. 
Some have affirmed this to be 2 myfterious 
hieroglyphick, that moſt nations mean Gg, 
or the ſupreme Being by, becauſe they write 
ITT, the AH yrians Adad, the Egyptians 
Amon, the Perfftis Syre, the Greeas Otocy 
the Latins Deus, Sc. 


| FOURCH (S.) a delay, put-off, or prolong- 


ing a cauſe or matter in law. 


the quality of a perſon's language and beha- f FOURCHEE” (S.) in Heraldry, is a croſs, &Cs 


viour; alſo the diſhoneſty or cheats uſed by 
lome gameſters, to impoſe upon raw per- 
ſons ; alfo any unfair practice whatever. 
FOU'LSHAM (S.) in N-rfolt, a pretty large 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London go computed, and 102 
mieaſuted miles. 
FOUND (V.) to eſtabliſh, ſettle or appoint 
a certain building for ſome particular ufe, as 
a college for the ſtudy of the law, divinity, 
hiſtory, &c. alſo to caſt any thing in any 
fort of metals, as guns, bells, pipes, coins, 
&c. alſo the owning or acknowledging that 
I have got ſomething that was loſt or un- 
known, 


FUUNDA'TION (S.) in Briridrng, is the Alt} 


"forked at the ends, and thoſe ſorks being 
compoſed of ſtreight lines, have blunt or 
flat ends, as if they were cut or ſawn off. 


FOUR CO'RNERS {S.) the four angles or 


meetings of any quadrangular figure or 
room; and in the Menage, it is ſuppoſing 
the volt or round to be divided into four 
parts or quarters, upon each of which the 
horſe makes a round or two at trot or gallop. 


FOURTH (A.) as it reſpects the order cf 


things, is three places diſtant from unity, or 
the firſt, that being included in the number. 


FOUR TA (S.) in Mick, is one of the har- 
monick intervals or concords; it is ſometimes 


called diate{faron, which the ancients deemed 
one ot the greateſt or moſt perſec concords; 
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but by the moderns is eſteemed a very im- 
perfect one. 

FOWL (S.) any fort of winged creatures, 
commonly called birds. 

FOWL (V.) to hunt, kill, or catch birds in 
toils, With guns, &c. 

FO'WLER (S.) a hunter, killer, or catcher 
of birds, 

FO'WLING-PIECE (S.) a light, ſmall gun, 

generally with a pretty long barrel, uſed by 
gentlemen to ſhoot wild fowl, ſmall birds, &c. 


FOX (S.) a four-footed. creature well known, | 


commonly of the ſize of a middling dog, 
with a large buſhy tail, and of a rank or 
ſtrong ſmell, runs ſwiftly, and uſes a great 
many turnings and windings to avoid his 
purſuers ; the Engliſb gentry. are very much 
addicted to hunt this creature, which is 
reckoned the cunningeſt of all; alſo a name 
ſor a ſly, cunning, or deſigning perſon, or 
one that hides his intentions by many ſhift. 
ing pretences; Emblematically, it repreſents 
a general or other perſon that gets the ad- 
vantage over his enemies, by prudent coun- 
ſels, and wiſe advice, rather than by force 
and great armies. | 

FOX (V.) to cheat, deceive, or pretend one 

thing and deſign another; and in the Breww- 
ing Trade, it is to give a liquor a ſtrong, 
diſagreeable taſte, eſpecially in hot weather; 
alſo to make a perſon drunk or fuddled. 

FO or FO'WEY (S.) in Cornwall, is fituated 
upon an arm of the ſea, which makes a very 
commodious haven for abundance of ſhip- 
ping, which, tho? it is narrow, is very.deep 
for three miles up the country ; the entrance 
of which is ſtrongly fortified with block- 
houſes, &c. Formerly it enjoyed great pri- 
vileges, and fitted many ſhips at the com- 
mon charge, which frequently cruiſed upon 
the French, Ec. and thereby greatly enriched 
themſelves ; but that procedure has been 
long at an end, though ſtill it is inhabited by 
many conſiderable merchants, who ſend vaſt 
quantities of pilchards and other fiſh abroad, 
which turns to good account, The town is 

very ordinary, the buildings being ill con- 
trived, and ſo confuſedly crowded together, 
that there is no open ſtreet belonging to it, 
only many intricate paſſages. The corpora- 
tion conſiſts of a mayor, eight aldermen, 
two aſſiſtants, a recorder, &c. The bur. 
geſſes are choſen by all the inhabitants that 
pay ſcot and lot; it ſends two members to 
parliament ; it is diſtant from Londen 192 
computed, and 240 meaſured miles. 

FOY (S.) a treat given by a perſon to his 
friends or acquaintance, upon his change of, 

or bettering his ſtation in life, removing to 


a new habitation, going or ſetting out upon a 


journey, putting on new cloaths, &c, 
FRA'CTION (S.) a rent in a piece of cloth, 

garment, &c. alſo a quarrel, diſturbance, or 

difſenſion among friends or acquaintance 


and in Ar;c&miich, it is properly a part of ſome | | 


_ 
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FRA 


whole thing or number, of which the arith- 
meticians have many ſorts, as decimat ſrac- 
tions, ſexagenary fractions, and vulgar froc. 
tions; and theſe laſt they ſubdivide as follows. 

A proper or ſimple Fraction, which is when 
the qnantity expreſſed is leſs than an unit or 
whole thing, and has its numerator always 
leſs than its denominator, as 4, Fo 4, &c. 

An improper Fraction, which is when the 
quantity expreſſed is more than an unit or 
whole thing, and hath its numerator always 
greater than its denominator, as 7, 3, 4, &c. 

A compound Hraction, may be more or leſs 
than an unit or whole thing, according to 
the nature of the propofition, and is always 
expreſſed by two or more quantities, with 
the term O F between them, as Ts of S, or 


: of &. 


„ s 
FRA'CTIONAL ( A. ) appertaining, belong- 


ing, or like to a fraction. 

FRA CTIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, peeviſh, ſoon 
moved to anger. 

FRA/CTIOUSNESS (S.) the quarrelſomeness 
or peeviſnneſs of any perſon's temper or diſ- 
poſition. . 

FRA'CTURE (S.) the breaking or cracking a 
thing, particularly uſed in anatomy for acci- 
dents that happen to the ſkull or other bones. 

FRA GIL (A.) that is capable of being eaſily 
broke, weak, brittle. 


FRAGTLITY or FRA'GILNESS (S.) that 


property of things that expreſſes their weak- 
neſs, brittleneſs, or liableneſs to ſnap or break 
ſhort aſunder, 8 

FRA'GMENT (S.) the remains of a joint of 
meat, feaſt, &c. alſo ſentences or pieces cf 
authors preſerved from deſtrution, or col- 
lected out of whole books for particular oc- 
caſions. i | 

FRA'/GRANCY or FRA'GRANTNESS (s.) 
the pleafing, ſweet, agreeable ſmell of flow- 
ers, ſpices, &c. | 

FRA'GRANT (A.) ſweet, pleaſant, and a- 
greeable to the ſmell. 

FRAIGHT or FREIGHT, (S.) the cargo, 
goods or burden that a ſhip brings or car- 
ries ; alſo the money or conſideration paid 
for ſuch ſervice, 

FRAIGHT or FREIGHT (V.) to lade, bur- 
den or put goods on board a ſhip, to be 
carried to ſome other place. 

FRAIL (S.) a ſmall bag or baſket of raiſins, 

about 80 pounds weight. 

FRAIL (A.) weak, fickly, apt or liable t 
make miſtakes, or fall into errors. | 
FRA'ILTY or FRAT'LNESS (S.) the imper- 
ſection or weakneſs of our nature, the brit. 
tleneſs or imbecillity of any thing. : 

FRAME (V.) to make, contrive, invent, or 
prepare things, ſo as to be eafily put together. 

FRAME (S.) the ſupports of a chair, cabinet, 
&ec. alſo an ornament round glaſſes, pictures, 

c. the wood-work, or ſtone-work for win- 
dows, deors, &c. 


FRA'M- 


' RA'MLINGTON (S.) in S lt, a large 


| FRA 
town, upon a clay hill, defended by the 
ruins of a large caſtle, well walled, and a 
double ditch on one fide, and a large meer 
on the other; the principal building is the 
church, and the market on Saturday is well 
frequented ; diſtant from London 74 com- 
puted, and 86 meaſured miles. 
FRA'MPTON (S.) in Dorſetſbire, a town plea- 
ſantly ſituated on the river Frome, where a- 
bundance of excellent trouts and other fiſh 
are caught; its market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day, and is diſtant from London 102 com- 
puted, and 117 meaſured miles, 
FRA'NCES (S.) the proper name of a woman. 
FRANCHISE (V.) to grant liberty, free- 
doms, privileges, &c. to particular perſons, 
or ſocieties of men, : 
FRANCHT'SE (S.) a privilege or exemption 
from the ordinary juriſdiction; or an aſy- 
lum, or a ſanctuary where people's perſons 
are ſecure; in Spain, churches and monaſ- 
teries are franchiſes for criminals, as they 
were formerly in England; ſometimes it 
means an immunity from the common tri- 
butes, tolls, and taxes. 

Franchiſe Royal, is a place where the 
king's writ runs not, as at Cheer and Dur- 
bam. 

Franchiſe of Quarters, is a certain diſtrict 
of Rome, wherein are the houſes of ambaſ- 
ſadors, and where ſuch as retire, cannot be 
arreſted or ſeized by the ſbirri, nor proſe- 
cuted at law. 

FRANCIS (S.) the proper name of a man. 
FRANCT'SCANS (S.) an order of ſriars in the 
church of Rome, founded by Francis D' Aſſi ſe 
about 1220, whoſe rules very ſtrictly enjoin 
his followers chaſtity, poverty, obedience, 
and in general a very auſtere regimen of 
life; --- | 
FRA'NCOLIN (S.) a fort of red-legged bird, 
fit for hawking, ſometimes called a heath- 
cock, ſnite, or rail. | 
FRA'NGIBLE (A.) that is liable to, or ca- 
pable of being broke. On. 
FRA'NGIBLENESS (S.) eaſineſs or capable- 
neſs of being broke. | 
FRA'NGIPANE (S.) an exquiſite perfume to 
ſcent gloves, bags, or other things made of 
leather, — 85 


FRANK (A.) generous, free, plain, open- 


hearted, bountiful; alſo one exempt from 
publick taxes; it is a term much uſed in 
our old laws, 

Frank Allodium, lands, tenements, or de- 
meſnes that do not hold of any ſuperior lord. 

Frank Almoin, or Free Alms, a tenure of 
lands or tenements beſtowed on God, 1. e. 
given to ſuch people as devote themſelves to 
his ſervice. | 

Frank Chace, is liberty of free chace in a 
circuit adjoining to a foreſt, by which all 
men, though they have land of their own 
within that compaſs, are forbidden to cut 


FRA 
down wood without the view of the foreſtet 
tirſt had or obtained, 

Frank Fee, is that for which no ſervice is 
performed to any lord, being exempted from 
all but homage, and is that which is in the 
king's hand, or lord of the manor, being 
ancient demeſne of the crown. 

Frank Ferm, is lands or tenements where. 
in the nature of the fee is changed, from 
knights ſervice to certain yearly ſervices. 

Frank Fold, is where the lord hath the 
benefit of folding his tenant's ſheep within 
his manor, for the manuring of his lands. 

Frank Lazv, is the benefit of the free and 
common law of the land. 

Frank Pledge, is a ſecurity or pledge for a 
freeman. : | 

FRANK (V.) to make free, or let a thing paſs 
without charge, from whence the privilege 
of members of parliament freeing letters, or 
their paying no poſtage, takes its name. 

FRANK (S.) the name of an inhabitant of 

e Germany, importing, that ſuch were free- 
men ; they over-run a great many countries, 
and introduced many of their cuſtoms, it 
being from them that the Saligue law, or 
that which excludes women ſrong the crown, 
in France, took its riſe; alſo the contracted 
word for the name Frances or Francis, whe- 

ther it be a man or woman. 

FRA! NKINCENSE (S.) is an odoriferous, 
aromatick gum or reſin anciently burnt in 
temples; and now much uſed in phyſical 
preſcriptions; alſo to throw on fire, to burn 
in rooms where perſons ſick or ill of peſti- 

lential diſeaſes are, or have died. 

FRA/NKNESS (S.) open- heartedneſs, free- 
dom of converſation, without any reſerve 

or malicious deſign. 

FRA! NTICK (A.) mad, diſordered in the 
ſenſes, diſtracted, wild, out of or beyond 
all rule and government. 

FRA NTICKLV (part.) in a mad, diſorderly 
and uncivilized manner. 

FRA/PPISH (A.) out of humour, hard to 
pleaſe, peeviſh, croſs, reſtleſs. 

FRATERNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a brotherhood or ſociety; amicable, friend- 
ly, loving, united together. 

FRATERNALLV (Part.) in a friendly, kind, 
or brotherly manner, 

FRATERNITY (S.) any company or ſociety 
of men living under the ſame regulations, 
cuſtoms and obligations. 

FRA”TRICIDE (S.) the killing or murdering 
of a natural brother; alſo the perſon com- 
mitting ſuch an act of violence, is ſo called. 

FRAUD (S.) any kind of cheating, deceiving, 
or impoſing upon a perſon's ignorance or 

_ credulity ; and if it be in religious matters, 
it is called a pious fraud; alſo a goddeſs wor- 
ſhipped by the ancient Heathens, when they 
intended to deceive others, or were apprehen- 
five of being deceived themſelves ; ſhe Was of 
a A ſhape, with the countenance of 
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a yery handſome young woman, the hody of 
a party-coloured ſerpent, and a ſcorpion's tail. 


'FRAU'DULENCY or FRAU DULENTNESS 


(S.) deceittulneſs, impoſition, 


, 
cheat, cunning, or craftineſs. 


| FRAU'DULENT (A.) falſe; baſe, cheating, 


impoſiog, injurious, deceitful, 

FRAY S.) a tkirmiſh, quarre], figlit, ſcuffle, 
contention, 

FRAY (V.) to part, open, fret, or grow thin, 

Nike bad muſlin, &c. alſo a deer”s rubbing 
her head azainſt a tree, to renew it, or cauſe 
the pills of her new horns to come off. 

FREA (S.) a Saxon godde's, wife to Woden, a 
principal deity among them. 

FREAK (S.) a whimiical, fooliſh, irrational, 
wanton action. 

FREA/KISH (A.) filly, maggotty, fooliſh, ir- 
rational, wanton, trifing, mad. 

FREA'K1SHNESS (S.) wantcnneſs, maggotti- 
nels, ſooliſhneſs. 


FRE AM (S.) arable or ploughed land that lies 


ſallow to recover itſelf, being too much worn 
out of heart by being over worked, 

FREAM (V.) to roar or make a noiſe like a 
boar in rutting time. 

FRECKLES (S.) certain ſmall yellowiſh ſpots 
upon the {kin of the face and hands of ſeveral 
perſons, eſpecially thoſe of fair complexions. 

FRE/CKLY (A.) ſpotted, powdered, or co- 
vered with yellowiſh ſpots upon the ſxin ol 
the face and hands, 

FRE'DERICEK  (S,) the proper name of a 
man, eſpecially among the Germans. 

FREE A. at liberty, that can do or reſuſe at 
his pleaſure, that is under no reftraint ; alſo 

_ generous, kind, open-hearted, communica- 

tive, good-humoured, &c, 
Free Bench, a Law term, fignifying that 
eſtate in copyhold lands, Which the wife 
hath after the death of her huſpand, for her 
dower. 

Free Booter, a ſoldier who makes inroads 
into an eremy's country, and drives away 
the cattle, &c. alſo a pirate or ſea rover, 

who ſeizes all that comes in his way; alſo a 
ſoldier that receives no other pay than what 
he can get by plunder. 

ree Beard, the privilege claimed in ſome 
places of two or three feet of land beyond 
the fence of the ground or field they enjoy 
Or OCCUPY. 
Free Hirn, one that is born to certain pri- 
vileges, freedoms and immunities that ſome 
others are not. 
| Free Chape!, one founded by the king, 
_ exempted from the zuriſdiction of the ordi- 


nary, or one founded in a pariſh beudes the] 


mother or parith-church. 

Free Warren, the power of granting or 
denying licence to a perſon to hunt in Parti-] 
cular grcunds. 

FREE (V.) to ſet at lherty, to quit a perſon 
' of the ſlavery or obligation he was before 
under; to take off all reſtraint; alſo when 2 


F R E 


ſhip's pump has the full command of the Was 

ter that leaks into her, it is ſaid to free her. 

FREEDOM (S.) an exemption from ſlave ry, 
or reſtraint, the being at liberty to act and 
do as a perſon pleaſes ; alſo the admitting 
perſons to be members of a corporation, and 
to be entitled to their particular privileges, is 
called taking up a perſon's freedom. | 

FREEHOLD (S.) a fee eſtate diſtinguiſhed by 
being called freebo/d in deed, which is the 
actual poſſeſſion of, or right a man has to 
hold lauds or tenements in fee, ſee tail, or 
for term of life; or freeheld in lag“, which 
is the right a man has to ſuch lands or tene- 
ments, before he ſeizes or enters upon them, 

FREFHO'LDERS (S.) ſuch perſons as hold 
lands or tencnens. inkeritable by a perpe- 
tual right to them and their heirs ſor ever. 

FREELY (Part.) without reſtraint, readily, 
without hefitation Ti. 

FREEMAN (S.) one at liberty, and not un- 
der the command ot another z but com- 
monly is applied to members of corpora 
tions, cities, &c, that have particular pri- 
vileges i belonging to them. 

FREE'NESS (S.) open- heartedneſs, liberality, 
senerofity, good-humour; alſo the condi- 
tion that enjoys freedom of will, or the pri- 
vilege of a corporation, &c, 

FREE'STONE. (S.) a fort of greet, but fincr 
ſanded, and much ſmoother, uſually of a 
whitiſh grey, and much uſed in buildings 
for,pavements, &c. 

FREEZE or FRIZE (S.) a particular ſort of 
woollen cloth wove with little knots cr 
heads upon the ſurtace 3; in Cunnery, it is 
the ſame with tke muzzle ring of a cannon ; 
and in Archite&ure, it is that part of the en- 
tablature of columns, which lies between 
the architrave and cor nice. 


FREEZE V.) to congeal liquids by the cold- 


neis of tlie air, or the mixing certain ingte- 
dients, which produce the ſame effect; allo a 
particular manner of laying a ground upon 
the dial. plates of clocks, watches, &c. to 
make them look beautifaily rough, 

FRENCH (S.) the language, ſpeech or people 
of France; allo any thing that comes from, 
or relates to them, as modes, faſhions, cui- 
toms, &c. 

FRENCH BEANS (S.) a pleaſant pulſe, eaten 
chicty as ſauce to meat, boiled commonly 
in fait and water, or pickled with vinegar, 
ſpice), &c. 

FRE/NCHIFIED (A.) ene admiring or e- 

ſteeming the cuitoms, manners, intereits, 
and government of the French nation; allo 
clapt or pux'd by too familiar converſation 
with lewd women, &c. 

FRENCH MA' RIGOLD (S.) afine, beautiſul 
garden flower, 

| FRE/NSY or FRE'NZY (S.) madneſs, or diſ- 
order in a perſon's ſenſes, _ 

FREQUENCY or FREQUENTNESS (S.) do- 
ing A thing often or eri 


4 


RN * 5 1 


2 V 


NE 


FRE'QUENT (A.) often, uſual, cuſtomary, 


common, or ordinary, ; 


FREQUE'NT (V.) to go to, or viſit a place 
or perſon often. | 
FREQUE'NTATIVE (S.) the grammatical 
name of ſuch verbs as import the doing the 
ſame thing often over, 
FRE'/SCADE (S.) a pleaſant, ſhady, cool walk 
in a park, garden, &c, | 


FRE'SCO (A.) cool, pleaſant, agreeable, ſha- 


dy, retired ; from whence, 

To walk in Freſco, is to take the freſh air, 
er to walk in cool, retired places. 

To drink in Freſco, is to drink coco), plea- 
ſant liquors, &c. 5 | 

To paint in Freſco, is to paint upon new. 

Walls, ceilings, &c. while they are damp, in 

order to let the colours dry m, and bind 
more effeQually with the work, that it may 
laſt a great while. 


FRESH (A.) that has little or no ſalt in it, 


like fiſh or fleſh juſt killed; any thing that 
is new, pure, and good, like milk, butter, 
&c. juſt made ; alſo any thing that is tole- 
rably cool, briſk, or lively, like a moderate, 
- breezing wind. 
Freſh Diſjcifin, in Lav, is a diſſciſin that 
a man may ſeek to defeat by his own power, 
without the help of the king or the judges. { 
Freſh Fine, a tine levied within a year 
aſt. . 
F Freſh Force, a force done within forty. 
days. 
Freſb Gale, a pretty ſmart wind that blows 
ſoon after a calm. 5 9 85 
Freſb Man, an unſkilful perſon, or novice 
at any buſineſs, a young ſtudent at a uni- 
the ſervice, &c. 
Freſb Shot, the diſcharging of a large ri- 
ver into a ſea, which freihens the water for 
a mile or two. 


. verſity, a ſoldier or ſailor juſt entered into 


Freſh Spell, a new fet of rowers to eaſe 


or relieve thoſe who had wrought hard or 
long before. DES 
Freſh Suit, the continual following an of- 
fender from the time of committing or diſ- 
covering the offence, till he is ſeized or ap- 
prehended, , K 
FRESHEN (V.) to wafh off, extract, or 
make meat, liquor, &. leſs falt than it was 
before, | 
FAESYHNESS (S.) the newneſs or goodneſs 
of proviſions, cloaths, &c. allo the not being 
_ ſalted ; alſo the bing relieved by reſt from 
the fatigue of labour; alſn the coolneſs of 
the air, or moderate briſkneſs of the wind. 
FRET (V.) to vex, teaze, or perplex one's 
ſelf at or about a thing; alſo to wear out 
by rubb.ng one part againſt the other, like 
- a garment or piece of cloth, ſilk, &c. 


FRET (S.) an agitation or diſturbance of the 


mind, occaſioned by ſome diſappointment or 
miſcarriage of an affair; in Mufich, it is a 
ili ing tied round the finger board of ſome in 


FRI 


ſtruments, to ſhew the proper diſtance upon 

the firing that each note ſhauld be ſtruck at; 

in Heraldry, it is a field with ſeveral lines 
running croſs one another; in Building, a 
beautiſul way of ornamenting ceilings with 
flowers, knots, &c. goes by the name of 
fretwork ; wine, beer, ale, &c, when inclined 
do be eager, is ſaid to be upon the fret; 
among Miners, openings made in the banks 
of rivers by land- floods, are called frees. 

FRE”TFUL (A.) peeviſh, ſoon moved to an- 
ger, uneaſy. 5 

FRE T TED (A.) tormented, vexed, ſet into 
a diſorder or uneaſineſs of mind; alſo mu- 

ſical inſtruments divided into portions or 
diſtances upon the finger- board, to ſhew the 
regular places where to ſt>p, or put the fin- 
ger, in order to produce the tone required 
by the compoſition. 

FRIABVLITY or FRYABLENESS (S.) the 
capacity cf being reduced into powder, brit- 
tleneſs, or eafineſs of being crumbled or 
broke into ſmall pieces. 

FRYABLE (A.) of a nature that may he pul- 
verized, or reduced into duſt, or very ſmall 
particles, 

FRICASY or FRICASEF' (S.) a diſh of meat 
cut into ſmall pieces, and fried, 

FRICA'TION or FRI'CTION (S.) the rub- 
ing, juſtling, or chafing of two or more 
bodies together; in the Mecbanichs, it means 
a reſiſtance that a moving body meets with 
from the ſurface of the body it moves upon. 
Thedctermining the quantity, and providing 
againſt the inconvenience of fri&:67, as it is 
of the greateſt uſe in all manner of machi- 
nery, ſo it is the moſt difficult to accomplith, 
towards which ſeveral learned mathemati- 
cians have lent their aſſiſtance, but the 

Practice has not yet been compleated by ar- 
tificers. In. Surgery, it means the act of 
rubbing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, 
or other matters, in order ta eaſe, relieve, 
and cure it; in Chymiſtry, it is & hat in Cookery 

is called trying or preparing matters in a pan, 
with the help of ſome unctuous matter. 

FRI'DAY (S.) the fixth day of the week, ſo 

called from Friga, a goddeſs worſhiped by 
our fore-fathers on this day, commonly ſup- 

poſed to be the ſame with Venus. 

FRIEND (S.) one who does all the kind offi- 
ces in his power to promote the good or in- 
tereſt of another; in Scripture, it ſometimes 
ſignifies a neighbour, acquaintance, or fa- 
vourite. 

FRIE/NDLESS'{A.) one who has nobody to 
aſſiſt him in time of neceſſity. 

FRIE/NDLINESS or FRIENDSHIP (S.) kind- 
nefs, tenderneſs, courteouſneſs, good - na- 
ture, or a readineſs to help any one as far 
as it is in one's power; the return of mutual 
benevolence, the very cement of ſociety, and 
medicine of life, performing that in civil life, 
which the tree of life in paradiſe promiſed to 
nature and conſtitution ; The Ancients made 
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Friendſbip a goddeſs, repreſenting her in the 
figure of a young woman in a plain white 
morning gowh, with her left ſide bare, and 
Her right hand pointing to her heart, with 
theſe words in golden letters, far and near, 
her head was likewiſe bare, having only a 
crown of pomegranate flowers tied round 
about it, out of which grew four pomegra- 
nates with theſe words upon them vinter 
and ſummer ; the bottom of her gown is 
bound about with theſe two other words, 
life and death: This goddeſs, thus repre- 
ſented, graſped a dry young elm with a vine 
twiſted about it, in her left hand. 
FRIENDLY (Part.) like to, or after the man- 
ner of a friend, kindly, hoſpitably, tenderiy. 
FRYER or FRVAR (S.) a common name for 
the monks of all orders, and often means 
particularly ſuch as are not prieſts, or in 
holy orders, thoſe that are, being generally 
called fathers ; there are abundance of de- 
© nominations of them, as white, grey, &c. 
friars ; alſo a proof ſo illy wrought off at 
the printing-prefs, that it is ſcarce legible, 
is called a far. . 
FRIERY (S.) a company or ſociety of friars; 
alſo a convent, cloiſter, place or habita- 
tion where they dwell. | | 
FRYGATE (S.) a ſmall ſhip, or man of war, 
built ſome what lower and longer than com- 
mon, for its more eaſy and ſwift failing, 
conſiſting of but two decks, chiefly em- 
ployed in privateering. | ; 
FRIGEFA'CTION (S.) a freezing, rendering 
or making very cold, 
FRYGEFIED (A.) froze, made or rendered 
very cold, | | . 
FRI GERATORV (S.) an ice-houſ?, or place 
to make or keep things cold. 
FRIGHT or FRYGHTEN (V.) to ſurprize, 
put in ſear, amaze, or confound. 
FRIGHT (S.) a ſurprize, a ſudden taking a- 
way the uſe of a perſon's reaſon by ſome 
extraordinary appearance, diſmal accideat, 
terrible threatning, &c. "= : 
FRI'GHTFUL (A.) terrible, amazing, or 


what cauſes much ſurprize, fear, dread, or 


ſtrong apprehenfions of danger. 
FRI/'GHTFUENESS (S.) apt to be ſurprized, 
ſoon terrified ; alſo hideouſneſs, terribleneſs, 
or an amazing appearance, 
FRI'GID (A.) cold, bleak, ſharp, piercing ; 
* alſo harren or impotent. | 
FRIGUVDITY or FRI'GIDNESS (S.) cold- 
neſs, hleakneſs; barrenneſs, or impotency. 
FRIGORVFICK (A.) any thing that produ- 
ces cold; and with ſome Pbiloſopbers, cer- 
tain particles or ſmall bodies, ſuppoſed to 
be abſolutely cold, upon account of their 
nructure, and which produce the effect 
called cold, where or with whatever they 


are mixed, in proportion to the quantity or 


number of them. : 
FRINGE (S.) an ornament made of filk, 


1 


A worlted, gold, ſilver, &c. to be ſewed upon 


FRO 
the bottoms of petticoats, tops of gloves, 
round the middle of 5 * eng my” 
FRINGE (V.) to garniſh, ornament or adorn 
with fringe ; alſo to pull out the threads of 
cloth, &c. at the end. 
FRI'PPERY (S.) old cloaths, caſt-off gar. 
ments, or other lumber. 
FRI'SK (V.) to jump, ſkip, hop, dance, or 
leap about in a merry manner, 
FRI'SKY (A.) buckſome, gameſome, airy, 
Jolly, merry, jocoſe, full of wanton tricks, 
FRIT (S.) in manufacturing Glaſs, is the calx 
made by baking the aſhes of the plant kali, 
or fern, mixed with ſand or flints; this is 
the body or chief part of the glaſs, which, 
according to the intention, is differently 
mixed and managed. gs 
FRITH (S.) an arm of the ſea, or the mouth 
of a large river. | . 
FRUTTER (S.) a ſmall cake made with milk, 
flour, eggs, &c. and fried or dreſſed in an 
open pan over the fire, eaten particularly on 
 Shrove=Tueſday. SO : 
FRI'VOTOUS (A.) fooliſh, filly, imperti- 
nent, of no value or eſteem. 
FRIZE (S) the ſame with frieſe, 
FRIZZLE (V.) to curl or twine up in rings, 
like hair bound upon a paper or curling pin, 
FRVZZLED (A.) curled or criſped, like hair 
upon a pipe or paper. 
FRVZZLING (S.) the act of curling, tying 
up, or preparing hair upon pipes, papers, &c. 


| FROCK (S.) a looſe upper garment to go all 


over the other cloaths, both for warmth and 
to keep them clean, worn by children both 
male and female, while young, and by wag- 
goners, tallow- chandlers, &c. and com- 
monly made of linen, upon account of be- 
ing eaſily wathed or cleanſed, 

FRO'DESHAM ü (S.) in Cheſhire, a good port- 
town upon the river Merſey, confiſting of 
one long ftreet, with a caſtle at the welt 
end ; the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from London 140 computed, and 
162 meaſured miles, 

FROG (S.) an amphibious creature that hreeds 
in marſhy places, | 

FROISE IS.) a large ſort of cake made of 
milk, flower, and eggs, and oftentimes ſlices 
of bacon put in the middle or infide, fried 

in an open pan over the fire, 

FRO'LICK (V.) to play the wanton, to ſport 
merrily, to be gay, airy and jocoſe. 

FRO'LICK or FRO'LICESOME (A.) merry, 

Say, blithe, jocund, waggiſh, &c. 

F RO'LICK (S.) a jocoſe, merry prank, ſome- 

thing done purely for diverſion, or to pleaſe 
a particular humour. | 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS (S.) the playing mer- 

ry, waggiſh, or jocoſe tricks. 

FROM (Part.) apart, diſtant, gone away, or 
departing. | 

FROME or FROME SE'LWOOD (S.) in So- 
merſetfhire, on the river Frame, over which 
it hath a large bridge ; the town is well in- 

4 5 habited 


e 
hnabited by clothiers; the market is weekly 


on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 85 
computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 


FRONT (S.) the forehead or upper part of 


the face; and oftentimes means an aſſu- 
rance, impudence, or undauntedneſs ; alſo 
the fore-part of any thing, or that next the 
view, which is ſometimes called the fore- 
front or the back-front, as it relates to the 


houſe or building's being ſituated; in Ferti- 


Hcation, the face or outſide of any work; in 
Perſpectiue, it is what is called the ortho- 
graphical projection of any building or ob- 
ject whatever, and is the ſame with upright 
planz in War, it is the foremoſt rank or 
line of the whole army, or of a battalion, 
ſquadron, company, &c. NE, 

FRONTA'LES (S.) two muſcles whoſe offices 
are to draw the ſkin of the forehead up into 
wrinkles, and the contrary. 

FRONTIERS (S.) the boundaries or extreme 

parts of a kingdom, or thoſe where another 
comes to, or very near it, eſpecially ſpoken 

of fortified towns or cities, where ſtrong 
gariſons are continually kept. 

FRO'NTAL (S.) in Archit:&ure, a ſmall pe- 
diment put over a little door; in Phy/ick, an 
external form of medicine, applied to the 
fore-head, faſtened with a bandage. 


FRONTINIA'CK (S.) a rich, pleaſant, luſ- 


cious wine, ſo called from the place of its 
growth in France, | 

FRO/NTISPIECE (S.) the fore fide or en- 
trance of a thing, uſually made more beau- 
fiful than the reſt of the work, and parti- 
cularly ſpoken of the embelliſhments in pic- 
ture- work put in the firſt page or title of 'a 
book. | 


FRO! NTLE TS (S.) ſquare pieces of hard calf- 


ſkin, including four pieces of parchment, 
upon which the eros wrote four paſſages of 
the law, and put them on their forcheads 
alſo any thing put or bound on the fore- 
head, whether for civil or religious purpoſes. 

FRONTO N (S.) in Archirefure, an orna- 
ment commonly called a pediment. 

FRO PPISH or FRA'PPISH (A.) peeviſh, 
fretful, uneaſy, froward, croſs, hard to 
pleaſe. 

FROST (S.) the congealing water, c. into 
ice, by the extreme coldneſs of the weather, 


or by ſome artificia} methods of producing 


the ſame effect, by making proper mixtures 
of ſalts and other ingredients. 

FROST. NAIL (S.) a particular ſtud, or way 
of making the ſhoe of a horſe, to prevent 
his ſlipping in ſroſty weather, 

FRO'STY (A.) inclinable to froſt, freezing, 
very cold weather. | 

FROTH (S.) a ſpume or bubbly matter raiſed 
upon the head of boiling or fermenting li- 
quors. 

FRO “THIN ESS (S.) the quality of being fro- 

_ thy; alſo the fooliſhneſs, emptineſs, or va- 
mty of filly people's diſcourfe. | 


FRO 

FROW {S.) a Dutch name for a woman; and 
in the ſame ſenſe frequently uſed in Engliſh, 
aſpecially among the vulgar, 

FRO'WARD. (A.) peeviſh, fretful, uneaſy, 
. croſs, pettiſh, hard to pleaſe. 5 

FRO WARDLVY (Part.) fooliſhly, pettiſhly, 
croſsly, peeviſhly, &c. 

FRO'WARDNESS (S.) peeviſnneſs, fretſulneſs, 
angrineſs. 

FRO WN (V.) to expreſs anger or diſpleaſure 
by the external knitting of the brows or 
wrinkling of the forehead, to threaten or 
menace by looks, 

. FROW/NING (S.) knitting or drawing up the 
ſkin of the forehead into wrinkles or fur- 
rows, thereby expreſſing our diflike at, or 
to a perſon or thing, 

FROW'SY (A.) muſty, of a very nafty and 
diſagreeable ſmell, 

FRO'ZEN (A.) water, &c. hardened or con- 
gealed by cold. _ 
FRU'CTIFY (V.) to bring forth fruit, to im- 

prove, grow fruitful,and advance in learning, 
manners, or any other valuable qualification, 

FRU'/GAL (A.) one that huſbands his money 
well, that is very careful of avoiding all extra- 

vagant expences, as well in garb as diet, &c. 

FRUGA'LITY or FRU/GALNESS (S.) thrif- 
tineſs, ſparingneſs, good huſbandry, the op- 
poſite to extravagancy. 

FRUIT (S.) the univerſal name for all natural 
productions, whether animal or vegetative; 
alſo the effect of a perſon's endeavours or 
actions, whether good or bad; alſo the pro- 
fits arifing by trade, rent, &c, but particu- 
larly applied to the produce of trees, as 
cherries, apples, pears, plumbs, &c. exclu- 
five of grain and herbage. | 

FRUT'TERER (S.) one that deals in, or ſells 

fruit, particularly reſtrained to apples, pears, 
plumbs, oranges, & c. exclufive of all forts 
of grain and herbage. 

FRULUTERY (S.) a room or place to keep or 
grow apples, plumbs, &c. in, 

FRUI'TFUL (A.) that yiel!'s or produces 
much fruit, or a plentiful crop of any 
grain, herbage, apples, &c. alſo one of a 
quick and ready invention, ſtored with fine 
thoughts or uſeful projects. 

FRUI'TFULNESS (S.) fertility, or yielding 
great ſtore of fruit, grain, &c. hieroglyphi- 
cally repreſented by an olive-tree ; in Sculp- 
ture, by a lady fitting upon a bed, with two 
ſmall infants hanging upon her neck, 

FRUTTION (S.) the enjoyment, poſſeſſion, 
compaſſing, or obtaining what is defired. 

FRULI'TLESS (A.) barren, that yields no pro- 
fit; alſo a vain or unſucceſsful attempt. 

FRUMENTA*CEOUS PLANTS (S.) fuch as 

have pointed ſtalks, and like reeds produ- 
cing their ſeeds in ears like corn, 

FRUMP (V.) to pout, lour, flout, jeer, 
mock, taunt, or ſnub, 

FRUSH (S.) the tender part of a horſe's heel 


next to the hoof, 
| 2 8 FRUSTRA. 
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FRUSTR A'NEOUS (A.) fruitleſs, unſucceff- 
ful, in vain, to no purpoſe. 

7 FRU'/STRATE (V.) to hinder, diſappoint, 
; baulk, deceive, make void, or prevent. 

FRUSTRA'TION (S.) a hindering, prevent- 
ing, diſappointing, &c. 

FRU'STUM (S.) a fragment, piece, or part 
broken or cut off trom any whole thing; 
Mathematically, it means a part cut from 
off a pyramid or cone, by a plane parallel 
to the baſe. 

FRY (S.) the ſpawn or young of fiſh ; a'ifo a 
large number or company of any creatures 
whatever, | 

FRY (V.) a particular manner of dreſſing vic- 
tuals in an open pan over the fue, and com- 
monly by putting in oil, hutter, or fat, to 

keep the matter to be dreſſed from burning 
| or ſcorching, by the over heat and drineſs of 
the pan, which is commonly made of won, 
copper, or other metal, 
FU'AGE (G.) the tax impoſed upon every 
houſe, called licarth or chimney-money, * 
FUB (S.) a nick-name for a lat, unyeildy 
child or perſon, 
FUB or FOB (V.) to put off, to trick or de- 
| ceive a perſon by a formal pretence or in- 
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perſon's attention, or to amuſe him. | 

FU'CATE (V.) to paint, diſguife, colour, or 
counterſeit a thing, by making it look abun- 
dantly more beautiful than it really is. 

FU'CUS (S.) a paint or wath, particularly uſed 
by women to hide. a blemiſh or impertec- 
tion, or to make them look younger or 

handſomer than they really are; alſo a ſea- 

plant, by ſome called alpa. 

FU'DBLE (V.) to tipple, or drink much, to 
ſpend a great deal of time and money in 
drunkenne!s, | | 

|; FU'DDLER or FU'DDLE-CAP (S.) one that 

1 \ loves tippling, an exceiſive drinker, or 

13 drunkard. 

i | FUDGE (S.) a pretence, excuſe, colour, or 
| deception; a mere fiction, where there is 

; no reality or truth. | 

FUDGE (V.) to ſteal privately, to excuſe, pal- 
| " hate, or colour a matter; to endeavour to 

| make a falũty paſs for a reality, to make a 

| great buſtle, and pretence of doing buſineſs, 

but without any riddance. | 
| FU'EL. (S.) any fort of materials that produce 

* or keep. up fire, when made, as coals, 
wood, ſtraw, &c. 


each repeating what the firſt had performed; 


formed, is called a fingle fage, which con- 
ſiſts of „ 6, or any other number of notes 
begun hy a ſingle part, and followed by a 
ſecond, third,  &c. part; a double fupe is, 
when wo or more different points move 
together in a fuge, and are alternately in- 
ter changed by ſeveral! parts, 


þ 


FUGE (S.) in Miſick, is when the different. : 


parts of a compoſition follow each other, | 


and according to what and how it is per- 
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FU'GILE (S.) the diſtemper called an impor. 
hume in the ears, a 


FU'GITIVE (S.) a vagabond, deſerter, or 


run-way 3 one that ſtrolls or flies from 
place to place for fear of heing ſeized, taken 
up, or puniſhed for ſome offence committed; 
the goods of ſuch a perſon, being lawfully 
found after the flight, belong either to the 

king or the lord of the manor, and arg 
called fugitive goods. : N 

FU'LCIMENT (S.) in Mechanicks, the prop 
ſupport, or point upon which a lever, ba. 
lance, &c. turns, acts, or is ſuſpended. 

FULFPFL {V.) to finiſh, accompliſh, perform, 
or do a thing, either according to one's own 
deſires or inclinations, or that of others, 

FU'LGENCY or FUCLGENTNESS (S.) the 
brightneſs, ſhiningne(s, or glitteringneſs oi 
any luminous or poliſhed body. 

FU'LGENT or FU'LGID (A.) bright, ſhining, 
or glittering. 

FULGURA”TION- (S.) the flaſhing of fire or 
lightening, which ſeems commonly to pre. 
cede thunder; in CH, it is the opcta- 
tion of reducing all metals, except ſilver 
and gold, into vapours. 


4 FULV/GINQUS (A.) footy, ſmoaky, inclina- 
vented. ttory, made on purpoſe to take off a 


ble to, or full of ſoct or ſmoak. 

FULL (A.) that has no void ſpace, or that has 
no part empty. 

FULL (V.) to mill or dreſs woollen cloth ft 
for the market, 

FU'LLER (S.) the operator or worker in dreſ- 
fing, cleaning, and preparing woollen ma- 
nufactures for the market. 

FU'LLERS EARTH (S.) a particular fort ot 
earth uſed by the woollen manufacturers to 
cleanſe and drets their cloths, 


FU'LLERY (S.) a work-houfe or place where 


woollen cloth is dreſſed by the fuller, 

FULL-NTGH (Part.) very cloſe or near. 

FULL-O'FT (Part.) very frequent or often. 

FULLY (Part.) amply, largely, fuffticien'!y, 
abundantly, to the utmoſt extent. 

FULMINANT (A.) noiſy, loud, thundering, 
roaring, bellowing, &c. 

FU'LMINATE (V.) to thunder, or make a 
noiſe by ſudden guſhes ; to threaten grie- 
vouſly or ſeverely. 7 

FU'LMINATING LEGION (S.) a legion of 
Chriſtian ſoidiers in the Roman army, that 
were under the command of Marci: HAure- 
lius, who, when the army was ready to pe- 
riſh for thirſt, prayed very fervently, and 
obtained large ſhowers of rain, together 
with a ſtorm of thunder and lightening. 


FULMINA'TION (S.) the loud noiſe of 2 


thunder-clap, the ſtorming or threatening 
of an angry perfon, the crackling or noiſe 
of metals heated in crucibles ; in the Curb 
Dijcipiine, it is the ſentence of excommuni- 
cation pronounced by ſome biſhop or other 
eccleſiaſtick, appointed by the pope, in a 
publick manner, againſt ſome people or na- 
tion he is diſpleaſed with, | 
FU'LNESS 
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FU LNESS (S.) plenty, abundance, that cas | 
no want or lack of any thing. | 
FU'LSOME (A.) loathſcmne, hateful, naſty, 
luſcious, diſagreeable, flattering or fawning. 
FU'LSOMENESS (S.) loathſomneſs, naſtineſs, 
foulneſs ; alfo too much praiſe or flattery. 
FU'LVID (A.) of a deep or dark yellow co- 

lour inclinable to a red. N 

FU MBLE (V.) to do a thing as if in the 
dark, aukwardly, lamely, or diſagreeably, 
without ſkill or judgment. a 

FUME (S.) a ſteam or ſmoak arifing from any 
agitated body, eſpecially liquids ; alſo anger, 
vexation, fretting, or tormenting one's ſelf 
at ſome diſappointment, &c. 

FUME (V.) to reak, fteam, or ſmoak ; to 
caſt off effluviums from odoriferous bodies, 
&c.. alſo to chafe, fret, vex or torment 
one's ſelf, \ 

FUMI DIT (S.) the reakineſe, ſmoakineſs, 
or ſteaming of any body whatever. 

FU MIGANT (A.) ſmoaking, reaking, ſum- 
ing, ſteaming. 

FUMIGATE (V.) to perfume a place by raiſ- 

ing a great ſteam or ſmoak, and particu- 

larly apphed to phyfical operations, when 
roſemary, frankincenſe, or other matter 1s 
burnt, in order to impregnate a perſon or 
place very ſtrongly with the ſmell of the 

burnt ingredients, uſed to take away any il] 

ſmell, occaſioned by diſeaſed or dead per- 

ſons, or to help feveral diſtempers, as head- 
aches, tooth-aches, &c. allo to falivate by 
the ſmoak of mercury, 

FUMIGA'TION (S.) a perfuming. or puriſy- 

ing the air of a place by ſmoak, which is by 
burning ſweet woods, flowers, gums, &c. 
with the Chymiſts, it is the eating away of 
metals by the {moak or vapour of corrofive 
hodies 3 and with the Surgeons, it is the 
raiſing a ſalivation by the ſmoak or fume of 
mercury, which unleſs very ſkilfully per- 
iormed, and the perſon well prepared, is 
very dangerous, 

FU'MOUS or FU'MY (A.) that is apt or in- 
clinable to yield or ſend up ſmoak or vapours. 

FUN (S.) fport, paſtime, joking, any fort of 
waggiſhneſs; alio the buttocks, ; 

"UN (V.) to pleaſe, wheedle, cajole, ſoothe, 
flaiter or impoſe vpon a perſon, 

FUNAMBULA'”TION (S.) the art of dancing 
upon a rope. | 

FUNCTION (S.) the buſineſs, office, or call- 
ing of a thing or perſon, _ 

FUND (S.) the publick ſecurity that is given to 
the people ſor money borrowed of them 
by the ſtate, which js eithef by appointing 


thereof; alſo the publick ſtock or bank of 

any ſociety, corporation, or copartnerſihip. 
FUNDAMENT (S.) that part of the body 

upon which we fit, commonly called the 
buttocks, or breech. | 
 FUNDAME'NTAL (A.) the principal or chief 


a bank to-repay the ſurns borrowed, or ap- 
Propriating certain taxes for the diſcharge | 
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things to be minded or taken care of ; thoſe 
propoſitions upon which the whole ſtructure 
of a doctrine is raiſed, or thoſe neceſſary 
concerns that require the principal looking 
after; the firſt beginning of a ſcience or art; 
the foundation of a building, or the conſti- 
tuent laws of a nation or commonweaith, 

FUNDAMENTALLY (Part.) according or 
agreeable to the principles upon which a 
thing is ſaid or done, 

FU'NERAL (S.) the laſt offices paid to the 
dead, or the fclemn and ceremonious burial 
of a perſon, according to the particular cuſ- 
toms of particular countries z the «id RN, 
after they had cloſed the eyes of the dead, 
called out aloud to him ſeveral times, to fee 
if he was not fallen into a ſwoon, of ſome 
lethargical diſtemper ; after this they waſhed 
the corps with warm water, and ruhhed it 
with perſumes ; this being done, they put a 
fort of white gown upon him, and brought 
him to the door, with his feet to the ſtreet; 
then they ſtuck branches of cypreſs before 
the houſe ; This ceremony continued ſeven 
days, and upon the eighth they. carried the 
corps where it was to be burnt, which 
cuſtom was introduced, becau'e the enemy 
ſhould not expoſe the dead bodies of the ſol- 
dicrs that were killed in the wars. Among 
people of fortune, the bier or coffin was ge- 
nerally carried by relations; and at the fu- 
nerals of emperors and contuls, the ſenators 
and magiſtrates of the reputiick did this of- 
fice ; but the common people were carried by 
veſpillones, or common bearers: When per- 

fons of blood, or eminent for their poſts in 

the government, or for remarkable actions, 
were brought to the pile, the diſtinctions of 
their quality were carried before their coffin, 
as the faſces, ſword, mace, their anceſtors in 
wax. work, the plunder they had gained from 
thie enemy, the civic, mural, &c. crowns, 
which they had deſerved, or whatever might 
add to their figure and reputation. The pri- 
mitive Chriſtians buried their dead after the 

Zezwifh manner, firſt waſhing, then em- 

balming them; they wrapped the corps in 

fine linen or filk, and ſometimes put them 
on rich Wabits : They laid them ſorth tliree 
days, during which time they conſtantly at- 
tended the dead body, ard paſſed the time 
in watching and praying by it; then they 
carried it to the grave with torches or flam- 
beau's, finging pſalms and hymns to the 
praiſe of Cod, and expreſſing their hopes of 
the :efurretion, They recommended the 
dead hkewiſe in their prayers, received the 
communion, and made their agapæ or love- 
feats, and diltrituted a!ms to the poor. At 
the end of the year they made a freſh com- 
memoration for them, and ſo from year to 
year, beſides the ſtanding commemorat.on 
for the dead, always joined with the holy 
euchariſt ; they frequently put into the grave 
ſeveral things, either as marks of lionsur to 
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the deceaſed, or to preſerve his memory, as 


the badges of his dignity, the inſtruments 
and acts of his martyrdom, an epitaph, or 


at leaſt his name, and ſometimes they threw 


in medals, laure! leaves, ſome croſſes, and 
the goſpel ; they had a religious ambition to 
be buried near the bodies of the martyrs, 
which introduced the cuſtom of burying in 
churches and church-yards, and the cuſtom 
of ereQing tombs or monuments over them, 
it being the ancient cuſtom always to bury 
without the walls of the city. From what 
is ſaid above, an eaſy concluſion may be 
made how we came by our preſent cuſtoms, 
Funeral Oration, a ſpeech or ſermon made 
at the grave, or upon the death of a perſen 
of note; the Romans had a cuſtom of giv- 
ing dead people of quality the reſpect of an 
harangve, which was ſpoken at the great 
ſquare of Rome, in the roſtra, where the 
company who attended the corps, ſtopped ; 
the ſpeaker began with the antiquity of his 
pedigree, and the figure he made in the re- 
1 ; then he ſet forth the regularity of 
is hehaviour, the obligingneſs of his temper, 
his remarkableneſs for the diſcharge of ſome 


public office, &c. Sometimes theſe ſpeeches 


were made by the children of the deceaſed, 
and ſometimes by an orator appointed by 
the ſtate; and this ceremony was paid to 
the ladies likewiſe, which was allowed them, 
as a reward for their generous aſſiſting the 
commonwealth upon an extraordinary emer- 
gence, by preſenting it with their necklaces, 
jewels, &c, Popilia was the firſt Roman lady 
who had an oration pronounced at her ſune- 
ral, which was done by her ſon Craſſus ; 
and it is obſerved by Cicero, that Julius Cæ- 
far did the like for his aunt Julia, and his 
wife Cornelia. : 


 FU!NERARY (A.) any thing belonging to a 


funeral or burial 


FUNGO'SITY (S.) poroſity, ſpongineſs, or 


fall of little holes or ſpaces. 


FU'NGOUS (A.) any thing porous, full of 


ſpaces or ſpongy, as muſhrooms, &c. 


FUNGUS (S.) ſoft, pappy, ſpongy fleſh, ſuch 


as grows upon or about wounds, 


FUNK (S.) a ftrong, rank, ill ſmell, or a 


large, offenſive, or ſuff-cating ſmoak. 


_ "FU'NNEL (S.) an inftrument to convey li- 


quors out of one veſſel into another; alſo 
the ſhafts or hollows of chimneys to convey 
ſmoak out of a room, or air into a cloſe or 
confined place. 


FUNNY (A.) jocoſe, merry, wanton, arch, 


waggiſh. 


FU'RBELOE (S.) an ornament of ruffled or 


plaited linen, fil, ſtuff, &c. ſewn on wo- 
mens garments, ſometimes of the ſame co- 
Jour with the garment, and ſometimes of 
different colours. 


FU'RBISH (V.) to cleanſe, poliſh, or fit a 


thing up for uſe, particularly ſpoken of the 
gunſmiths art in cleaning, mending, and 


* 
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fitting up fire arms, that have lain long by, 
fit both for uſe and ornament. , 

FU*RBISHER (S.) a poliſher, cleaner, brigh. 
tener, or ornamenter of arms, &c, 

FU'RIES (S.) according to the heathen pceti. 
cal tories, are the three daughters of N;.;.: 
and Acberon, called Alefo, Megæra and Tifi. 
phone, who live in Pluto's dominions, and are 
his rods to ſcourge guilty and finful ſou]: - 
by ſome they are called. the three evils of the 
mind, Anger, Avarice, and Concupi ſcence. 

FU'RIOUS (A.) outragious, mad, ficrce, that 
cannot be ſtopped or appeaſed. 

FU"RICUSNESS (S.) the rage, fury, or anger 
of an enraged beaſt or man, 

FURL. (V.) a Sea term, ſignifying to rol!, 
wrap, or bind up a fail cloſe to the yard. 
FU'RLING (S.) tying, binding, or wrapping 
up cloſe, ' as the fail of a ſhip to the yard, 

upon proper occafions, 

FU"RLONG (S.) is a ſtated meaſure of length 
for land, conſiſting of forty poles or perches, 
each ſixteen feet and an half, or five yards 

and an half, which makes 220 yards, or the 
eighth part of an Exgliſp mile. 

FU'RLOUGH (S.) a permiſſion, leave, or li- 
cence granted by a ſuperior cfficer to an in- 
ferior one, or to a commor. ſoldier, to be 
abſent a ſtated time from duty. 

FURMETY (S.) a pleafant broth, or thick 
pottage, made of whole wheat hulled 
ſteeped, and boiled in milk, &c, 

FU'RNACE (S.) is ſometimes ſpoken of a 
veſſel of iron, copper, &c. but generally of 
a kiln, or place ſo built and contrived, as to 
make an exceeding vehement, ſtrong fire, 
to melt ores, metals, &c. in, or to calcine 
ſtones, &c. in, of which there are various 
ſorts and forms, which take their different 
names according to the purpoſes for which 
they are built or made. 

FURNISH (V.) to accommodate or ſupply 2 

perſon with ſuch neceſſaries, goods or other 

matters, as he wants. 

FU"RNITURE (S.) any goods, neceſſaries, or 
materials whatever, that are proper or con- 
venient to render a houſe, place, or thing 

fit to do the office it is appointed for; and 
in Dialling, it is the art of ornamernting 
ſan-dials with the parallels - of declination, 
length of the day, azimuths, almacanteis, 
&c. beſides the common hours. 

FURR (5.) the hairy ſkins of ſuch wild beafts 
as are commonly uſed for wearing appare!, 
upon account of warmth, &c. alſo the ſedi- 
ment that adheres to veſſels in which urin 
is kept; alſo the ſcurf that ariſes upon the 
tongue of thoſe afflifted with a fever, &c. 

FURR (V.) to foul, daub, or cher with the 
ſediment of any liquid, eſpecially, urine, &c. 
in Heraldry, it is to repreſent the ſkins d 
certain wild beaſts ſeen in the dcublings ol 
mantlings, &c. 

FU'RRIER (S.) one who deals in ſkins with 
the hair on, for the ute of muffs, wearing 
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apparel, &c. in England they particularly pre- 

pare the ornaments of mayors, alder men, 
livery-men of companies, and magiſtrates 
publick gowns, &Cc. 

FU'RROWS (S.) channels, or drains for watry 
lands; alſo the little vallies between the ridges 
caſt up by the plough in arable lands, &c. 

FU'RTHER (Part.) at a diſtance from, or be- 
yond where a perſon now is. EI 

FU'RTHERANCE (S.) a helping, promoting, 
aſſiſting, forwarding, &c. | 

FU'RTHERMORE (Part.) over and above, 
or befides what has been ſaid or done already. 

FURTHEST or FURTHERMOSFT,(A.) at 
the greateſt diſtance, 

FU'RY (S.) rage, madneſs, frenzy; alſo the 
ſprightlineſs of poetical writings. : 

FURZ (S.) a fort of prickly heath or wild 


broom, that grows upon commons and un- 


cultivated places, and which the eountry- 
folks uſe for firing to heat ovens, &c. 

FUSE or FUSEE!/ (S.) a ſpindle or ſtaff upon 
which another thing rolls, &c. in Watch- 
making, it is that conical part drawn by the 
ſpring, about which the chain or ſtring is 
wound; in Gunnery, it is an appendage of a 
bomb or granado ſhell, by which the com- 
poſition within is fired, conſiſting ofa wood- 
en pipe or top filled with wilg-fire, or ſome 
other proper combuſtible, ſo made and con- 
trived, as to burn as long as the bomb is in 
motion from the mouth of the mortar to the 
place where it is to fall; alſo the name of a 
portable or hand- gun. 


FUSIBTLTITV (S.) a fitneſs, aptneſs, or rea- 


dineſs to melt, run, or become liquid by the 
heat of a ſtrong fire, as lead, gold, &c. 
FU / SIL. (S.) in Heraldry, is a bearing of a 
rhomboidal figure, ſlenderer than the lo- 
zenge, having its upper and lower angles 
more acute than its collateral or middle ones. 


FU'SILE or FU'SIBLE (A.) that may be 


melted, run, or caſt, 

FUSILEE'R or FUSILIE'R (S.) a ſoot - ſoldier, 
armed with, or carrying a muſket or fuſee, 
FU'SION (S.) the melting or ſolution of ores, 

or metals, for caſting, founding, refining,&c. 


FU'/SSOCKS (S.) a lazy, fat wench, one who |] 


delights in idleneſs and gluttony. 

FUST (S.) the ſhaft of a column, or that part 
from the aſtragal to the capital ; ſometimes 
called the naked of a column. 

FU'STIAN (S.) a fort of ſtrong cotton cloth, 
made for frocks or outer coats of men or 
boys, &c. alſo an affected rumbling, made 
uſeof by mean writers, to make them look 
formidable to the ignorant, by ufing many 
uncouth and hard words to convey their 
ideas, which might be much better done in 
familiar and common expreffions. 

FU'STICK or FU'STOCK (S.) a wood im- 
ported from the Antille iflands in the Weſt- 
Indies, for the uſe of dying, in which art it 
is exceeding uſeful, and with a ſmall aſſiſtance 
produces a beautiſul gold colour; it is uſed allo 
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as an ingredient in blacks; there is anothe 
ſort brought from Italy, Provence, c. uſed 
to dye a dark brown, or coffee- colour. 
FU'STI-LUGS (S.) a fat, dirty, naſty, rank, 
ill-\melling woman, 
FU'STINESS (S.) rankneſs, muſtineſs, or an 


unpleaſant ſmell, or frowſineſs, that ariſes, 


from ſweat, or half-dry'd moiſt cloth that 
has lain folded together wet, &c. 
FU'STY (A.) rank, muſty, ill- ſcented. 
FU'TILE (A.) babbling, talkative, fooliſh, 
that cannot keep his own counſel. 
FU'TILNESS (S.) weakneſs, vanity, blab- 
bing, ſillineſs, lightneſs, &c. 


FU'T'TOCKS or FOO'THOOKS (S.) in Ship. 


Building, are thoſe compaſſing timbers which 
give the breadth and bearing to the ſhip, 
which fare ſcarfed to the ground timbers ; 
and becauſe no timber of that compatis can 
be found long enough, to go up thro? all the 
fide of the ſhip, thoſe compaſſing timbers 
are ſcarfed one into the other; and thoſe 
next the keel are called the lower or ground 
Futtocks, the other the upper furrocis. 

FUTURE or FUTU'RITY (S.) the time not 
yet come, or that will hereafter be. 

FUZZ (V.) to unweave or unravel, like the 
ends of itufis, ſilks, cc. 

FV or FIE (Part.) for ſhame, out upon you, 
abominable, naſty, &c, 


G. 


Is the ſeventh letter and fifth conſonant in 
our alphabet; but in the Greek and ori- 
ental languages it is the third; it is one of 
the mutes, and cannot be ſounded without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome vowel. It is frequently 
changed by Lalin authors in their preterper- 
fect tenſes into C, and ſometimes into S or 
X ; the Ancients made frequent uſe of N for 
gn, as the Spaniards do now ; it was anci- 
ently uſed for a numeral, and ſignified 400, 
with a daſh, thus &, 40,000 ; in Mufick, it 
is the mark for the treble cliff, and is now 
made uſe of for almoſt all the upper parts a- 
bove the baſs, except in church muſick, where 
the tenor cliff is ſtill retained; in Exgliſb, it 
has a hard and ſoft ſound, as it happens to 
come before particular letters, vi. before a, 
o, and 2, generally a hard or guttural ſound, 
as in game, gore, gun, Sc. and before e and 
i, a ſoſt or eaſy found, as in geſture, giant, 
Fc. gh at the end of words ſound like J, 
as rougb, tough, Sc. it is written in many 
words where the ſound is not perceived, as 
in fign, reigr, &c, . 

GA BARA (S.) a preſerved or embalmed dead 
body, which the Egyptians frequently kept in 
their houſes, eſpecially of ſuch of their friends 
as died with the reputation of great piety and 
holineſs, or as martyrs, by which means they 
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GAD 
foppoſed they paid them more honour than 
if they buried them, wrapping them up in ſe- 
veral nne linen cloths, with balms and ſpices. 

GA'BBLE (V.) to talk loud and faſt, to chat- 
ter, or prate fooliſhly, impertinently, or in- 
coherently, | ; | 

GA'BEL (S.) anciently it was a fort of duty, 
or ſervice, rendered to the king or lord ; but 
now it is applied to cuſtoms, taxes, and im- 
poſts upon any ſort of commodity whatever; 
though at firſt it was applied to ſalt only, 
among the French, from whom the word 
comes. | 

GABIONA'DE (S.) in Fertification, is a bul- 
wark made with gabions, 

GA'BIONS (S.) in Var, are baſkets filled 
with earth, and placed upon the batterics 
about four foot diameter, and five or tix foot 
high, to deſtroy which, the beſicged throw 

among them lighted faggots well ſmeared 
with pitch, &c. 1 

GA BLE END (S.) in Carpentry, is the up- 
right triangular end of a houſe, from the 
eaves to the ridge. 

GA BLO CRS or GA/FFLETS (S.) falſe ſpurs 
made of ſilver, ſteel, &c. put over the na- 
tural ones of game or fighting - cocks, at the 
time of fighting- matches. 

CA'BRIEL (S.) one of the principal angels or 
meſſengers of God, whoſe name ſignifies the 
ſtrength of God; the ſcripture mentions him 
as being ſent upon many occaſions; as to 
Daniel, to explain to him the viſion of the 
ram and the goat, and the myſtery of the 
ſeven weeks; to Zachary, to declare to him 
the future birth of Fobn the Baptiſt ; to the 
Virgin Mary, to acquaint her that ſhe ſhould 
conceive and bring forth our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
without the converſation of any man, &c. 
The eaſtern people have added a great deal 
to the ſcripture account of this angel; the 
AMabometans call him the faithful ſpirit; the 
Per ſians, by way of metaphor, the peacock 
of heaven; it is now commonly uſed as a 
proper name of men among us. 

GAD (S.) the ſon of Facvb and Zilpab, Leab's 
ſervant, whom, according to the cuſtom of 
the Eaft, Leah gave to Jacob, becauſe the 

had no children herſelf, that ſhe might adopt 
what were the offsprings of her ſervant ; from 
him one of the tribes of 1ſrae/ was called, 
which when they came out of Zgypt were 
45,659 men; alſo the name of a prophet 
who was David's friend, and who followed 
him in all his troubles from Saul's perſecu- 
tion; alfo an heathen deity mentioned in fe. 
veral paſſages of ſcripture, as Iſaiab xlv. 11, 
Kc. The Aralians call the planet Jupiter, 
or whatever they imagine good an benefi- 
cent, Gad; it is alſo a mtaſure of length, 
or a geometrical perch ; alſo a ſmall bar of 


ſteel kept to be heated and quenched in li- 


quor to drink, in diſorders of the ſtomach, 
where the retentive faculty has been too 
mech weakened, in order to ſtrengthen it, 


GAt 

GAD(V.) to firaggle, range, or wantonly 80 
abroad without any neceſſary call, or valu- 
able buſineſs inviting thereto. 5 

GA'DDING (A.) rambling, roving, wander. 
ing, or loitering about from place to place, 
without any real call or buſineſs, 

GAD FLY (S.) a troubleſome, large, ſtinging 
fly, by ſome called the gad be. 

GA'FFER (S.) a familiar word moſtly uſed in 
the country for maſter. 

GA'/GATES (S.) a ſtone that ſmells, when 

_ rubbed, like brimſtone, and will take fire 
very caſily. 5 

GAGE or GAUGE (S.) a ſtandard, inſtru- 
ment, meaſure, or rod, upon which are fixed 
certain numbers to make or meaſure caſks 
by, that they may know what they do, or 
thould contain; in Joinery, it is an iron peg 

put into a ſtick to ſtrike a line or lines at 
equal diſtances ; alfo a pledge, ſurety, or ſe- 
curity for the doing or performing ſome. 
thing; the gage of a ſhip is ſo many ſect of 
water as the draws. | 

Wearber-Gage, is a Sea term for one ſhip 

that is to the wind, or has that advantage 
of another. 

GAGE or GAUGE (V.) to find out the con- 
tents or meaſure of any veſſel of capacity. 
GA'GER or GAU'GER (S.) any perſon that 
meaſures, or finds out the capacity of liquid 
meaſures or veſſels, and is commonly ſpoken 
of an efficer of the exciſe upon ale, beer, &c, 

GAGG (S.) an inſtrument put in the mouth, 
frequently uſed by thieves or houfe-breakers, 
which prevents or hinders pevple from ſhut - 
ting their mouths, and thereby incapacitates 
them from crying or calling out for aſſiſ- 
tance, ; 

GAGG (V) to force ſomething into the mouth 
that may keep the jaws full ſtretched, and 
unable to ſhut or cloſe together, 

GA'GGLING (S.) the noiſe made by a gooſe, 

or company of geeſe. 

GAVLLARD (S.) a dance, that moves in a 
britk, lively manner, ſomewhat like a jig. 
GAIN (S.) any advantage, benefit, profit, or 

lucre whatever. 

GAIN (V.) to get advantage, profit, benefit, 
or increaſe. SHS 

GAVNESS or GAVETY (S.) cheerfulneſs, 
briikneſs, finery, gallantry, &c. | 

GAVNEFUL (A.) profitable, beneficial, advan- 
tageous, ſomething that increaſes a man's 
ſubſtance or eſtate. | 

GAUFNFULNESS (S.) prefitableneſs, advan- 

. tageouſnefs, beneficialnefs, &c. 

GAINSAY! (V.) to oppoſe, contradict, deny, 

or forbid. 

GAVFNSBOROUCH (S.) in Lincslnſpire, was 
formerly but a ſmall town ; but lately by its 
convenient and pleaſant fituation on the 

banks of the Trent, by which means ſhips £9 
and come to and from Lenden directly, trade 
is prodigiouſly increaſed, and the buildings 
much enlarged; the market is very Brest 
weekly 


= 


8 weekly on Tueſday; there has very lately | GA'LEONS or GA'LLIONS (S.) thoſe Spa- 1 
K an act paſſed to rebuild the pariſh-church ; niſh ſhips that ate ſent to Vera Crux in the 118 
beſides which there are meetings for moſt I eſt- Indies, to fetch the bullion from New- Mk Qs 
2 of the noted different opinions among the, Spain; if the ſame ſhips are employed in any 6, 1 
8 diſſenters; it is diſtant from London 115 other expedition, they go by another name. it 
: computed, and 137 meaſured miles, . | GALL (S.) a nut that grows upon ſome foreign 14 
Fe GALA'CTITES (S.) a fort of brittliſh ſtone oaks, uſed in making commen ink, and by n 
that when broke or ground, diſſolves into a the Dyc7s to dye blacks; in Phyfict, that 5 15 
in liquor like milk; alſo a ſort of earth called yellow, bitter juice or humour commonly e 
milk marle. called bile, ſecreted from the Blood in the $311. 
en GALA'NGAL (S.) a medicinal root brought | + glands of the liver, and depoſited in a pecu- 1143 bo 
re from the Eaſt-Indies, the produce of a tree F liar reſervoir, called the gall bladder, or by 17 "vp 
of the ſame name, of which there are two way of emphaſis the gall, which of divers $54.6 #4 
u- kinds, the greater and the leſſer, whoſe vir- creatures is uſed for ſeveral uſes, eſpecially 194 
ed tues are much the ſame, and uſed with good ſheep and ox galls for waſhing, or cleaning HEAR if 
ls ſucceſs in diſorders of the ſtomach and bow- the greaſe out of woollen cloths, coats, or {C31 0Y 
or els 3 it is uſed alſo by the vinegar- makers. butchers aprons, _ Bi $121 al 
eg GA LAX (S.) in Afronomy, that long, white, GALL (V.) to fret, teaze, vex, torment; Nee 
at luminous track, which ſeems to encompaſs allo to rub off the ſkin by riding, walking, N 
le. the heavens like a ſwathe, ſcarf, or girdle, or working. | $2041 Þ 
le. eaſily perceived in a clear night when the GA LLANT (A.) gay, brifk, lively, fine, ci- WAY 
- of moon does not ſhine ; before the invention vil, accompliſned, genteel, brave, courage- 28 
of teleſcopes, the learned were divided in cus, bold, or daring, 51 
hip their opinions about what it was, ſome at- GALLA'NT (S.) a lover, beau, or ſpark, par- 4-1 (8h 
age firming it with Ariſtotle to be a collection of ticularly ſpoken of one that is kept by, or cri- M 
vapours, others an innumerable quantity ot minally converſes with another man's wife. 1 
on⸗ ſtars, not viſible to the naked eye, which | GALLANTVZE (V.) to act or play the gal- * 1 
latter opinion is found to be fact; it is alſo lant, and principally ſpoken of unlawful or $Hy © 
hat called the nul way. too familiar converſation with women. 175 — 15 
id GA/LBANUM (S.) a ſort of gum or ſweet: GA'LLANTNESS or GA'LLANTRY (S.) i 
THER: ſpice of a fat or unctuous ſubſtance, iſſuing braveneſs, courageouſneſs, valour; alſo in- ne 
3 from the inciſion of a plant much like to] trigue or amour, ; EA 
ath large fennel, now uſed in phyſical prepara- GA LLERY (S.) in Architecture, is a covered & 2144, 
5 tions, and formerly was an ingredient in the place in a houſe a great deal longer than . 
mt compoſition of the Jeroiſ incenſe, . broad, and is made for the diverſion of walk- $7.58 | 
hos GALE (S.) a Sea term for a currency of air, ing, and convenience of going into ſeveral £4 11; 
Mc. or continued blaſt of wind; fo they ſay a apartments with eaſe; in a Chvrcb, it is a 1 11. 
freſh gale, or a ſtrong gale, when the wind kind of continued tribune with a balluſtrade LIEN” 1 
oth blows very hard, and the contrary is a gen- built along the ſides, or lower end of the 15 * 
and tle gate, | | h church; in Fertifcation, it is a covered walk A 
CA'LEASE (S.) the largeſt veſſel that goes] made of timber, ſerving for the ſafe paſſage 4 + 
. with oars, low built and heavy; it may car- of a ditch; in a SA, it is a balcony facing | $0, : 
c ry 20 very large guns, with a ſtern capable the great cabin, made for the pleaſure of Wk: | 
In 4 of holding a large number of muſqueteers ; ſeeing or viewing what paſfes by, &c. 1 6 
8 it uſes both ſails and oars; the rowers are | GA'LLEY (S.) a low. built veſſel, that goes F 
ce under cover; it has three maſts that cannot both with ſails and oars, chiefty uſed by thoſe tb 4 
8 be taken or lowered; theſe veſſels are uſed ſtates that border upon the Mediterranean ; Fa 17 
FT only by the Venttians, they have uſually from 25 to 30 benches of 2 i | 
, GA'LEN (S.) an eminent phyſician of Perga- oars on each fide, and four or five flaves to 29 5 5 
Ineſs mus, who lived in the ſecond century, in the each bench, who are commonly perſons that | 12 10 
: reign of Marcus Antonius Phitoſophas ; he is have committed offences againſt the ſtate, Kl Ch 
wan⸗ ſaid to have been a great enemy both to the and are condemned to this flavery as a pu- 17 I. | 
Jeros and Chri/tians ; that he was a great] niſhment for their crimes ; in Pripting, the Malt; 
man $ 7 7 . 8. 1 * 5 E. c 145 1 
philoſopher, and an admirable phyfician, wooden frame, or inſtrument, into which TY 
. and that having wrought ſome extraordinary the compoſitor empties the letters out of his l 
a cures, he was looked on as a conjurer, and] compoling-ſtick, as often as it is filled, till 3 
deny; for that reaſon forced to fly Rome, He in- it contains the matter of a page, is called a i 
; troduced the way of practice in phyſick to galley, 
wat this day called the Galenical; he wrote 2004 GALLI (S.) the prieſts of Cy5-%, mather of 
by its books, 30.of which were burnt along with] the gods, fo called fiom the river Gallus, in 
a the the temple of Peace. Fe Phrygta, of which they drank before they be- 
i ps 90 GA LENIS 1 48.0 one who practiſes phyſick gan their facritices, becauſe the water of that 
trade after the preſcriptions, or according to the liver infaſed a fort of madneſs into them, 
ling method of Galen, which now takes in all which they called divine ; they celebrated. 
great imple medicines, or whatever is not chy. | then leſtivals by ranting ado ut ike ad- men, 
veckly mal, uſing 
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uſing extravagant, merry poſtures, and beat- 
ing upon little brazen drums ; they alſo caſ- 
trated themſelves, becauſe the goddeſs was to 
be ſerved by none but eunuchs. 
GA'LLIARD (S.) a briſk, lively dance, much 
- like to a jig, the muſick whereof is compo- 
ſed in triple time. 
GA'LLICAN (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
French nation, church, or people. 


GA'LLICISM (S.) a phraſe in ſpeech ſpoke 


or wrote in Engliſb, in the mode or manner 
of the French tongue or language ; the ſame 
with Idiom. | 


GALLIGA'SKINS (S.) a fort of wide-knee'd | 


breeches worn over others, and commonly 
called trowſers. 

GALLIMA'FRY (S.) a confuſed mixture 
of divers ſorts of meats, or other matters 
together. 

GA'LLION or GALLEO'N (S.) a large veſ- 
ſel or ſhip of war of three or four decks, hut 
is commonly applied to thoſe ſhips only 


which trade to the We:ft-Indies 53 of which 


the Spaniards ſend every year two fleets, the 
one to Mexico, which they call the fora, 
and the other to Peru, which they call the 
galleons; beſides theſe, which are the king's 
ſhips, there are commonly 12 or 16 others 
ſent to the ſome places by the merchants, 
ho pay largely for that permiſſion, and 
theſe are called regiſter ſbips, which import 
gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, quinquina, 
ſkins, cochineal, indigo, &c. 

GA'LLIOT (S.) a ſmall galley or brigantine 
built very ſlightly, and defigned for chace ; 
ſhe has but one maſt, and can both ſail and 
row, having 16 or 20 ſeats for rowers z each 
feaman acts as a ſoldier, having a muſket ly- 
ing by him, to uſeupon quitting his oar. 

GA'LLOCHES (S.) a fort of leather clogs that 
cover good part of the ſhoes, particularly at 
and about the toes. \ 

GALLON (S) an Engli/p meaſure of capaci- 
ty for both liquid and dry things of ſundry 
ſizes, and though they are all ſub-divided 
into four quarts, eight pints, &c. yet that 
for wine contains but 231 cubic inches, or 
about eight pounds averdupoize of pure wa- 
ter, that for ale or beer 282 inches, and that 
for grain, &c. 272 cubic inches. 

GALLOO'N or GA'LOON (S.) a fort of nar- 


row ferret or ribband wove for the uſe of 


F tying or binding ſhoes, cloggs, &c. 

GA'LLOP (V.) to ride, go, or puſh on very 
faſt, like a horſe in full ſpeed. T 

GA'LLOP (S.) the ſwifteſt pace or motion that 
a horſe can move in, of which there are di- 
vers forts, as the hand gallop, halt gallop, 
full gallop, Sc. 

GA'TLOWAY (S.) a ſaddle-horſe of the 
{maller ſize. 

GA/LLOWS (S.) a frame of wood made in 
divers forms, ſometimes repreſenting only a 
Nrait line, ſometimes a triangle, &c, and 
med to hang ſuch maleiaQtors on as are con- 
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demned by the law to ſuffer death, Except 
in ſome. particular caſes ; alſo a part of a 
printing-preſs. 

GALLOWSES (S.) certain ſtraps with eyes 
ſowed to the end of them, to hook up 
ſchool-boys breeches, or of ſuch perfor; 
whoſe hips are very ſlender. 

GALLS (S.) commonly called Aeppo galls 
are a particular kind of vegetable tumours, 
or excreſcences like nuts, that grow upon 
the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, and uſed in dy. 
ing, making ink, &c, which although they 
are as Hard as ſhells, are nothing but the 
caſes of inſeQs that are bred in them, ard 
which when grown to maturity, gnaw their 
way out, which is the occaſion of thoſe lit- 
tle holes we ſee in them. 

GAMBA'DOES (S.) a fort of leather boots 
affixed to the ſaddle, inſtead of ſtirrups, to 
put the legs in, and to preſer ve them from 
cold and dirt. 

GA'MBOLS (S.) ſportive or tumbling tricks, 
played with the legs. f 

GAME (S.) any ſort of ſport, diverſion, paſ- 
time, or pleaſure, whether at bowls, dice, 
cards, hunting, &c. 

GAME (V.) to play at cards, dice, &c. for 
the lucre of getting or winning another's 

money; alſo to ridicule, banter, or run a 
perſon down, 

GA'MESOME (A.) wanton, frolickſome, airy, 
briſk, full of unluckineſs. 

GA'MESTER (S.) any perſon that plays at 
any ſport or diverſion ; but particularly ſpo- 
ken of thoſe that make a conſtant trade or 
livelihood by playing for money. 

GA'MMER (S.) a free, innocent country 
word for miſtreſs, woman, &c. 

GA'MMON (S.) the thigh or ham, parti- 
cularly of a hog ; alſo a term in a play call- 
ed back-gammon, 

GA'MMOT (S.) 
&C, 

GA'MUT (S.) the ſcale or alphabet of muſick, 
whereby a perſon in vocal or inſtrumental 
muſick knows how to diſtinguiſh and regu- 
late the tones in a compoſition. - 

GA'NDER (S.) the he or male gooſe, 

GA'NDERING (S.) ſpoken of a man that 
goes a whoring while his wiſe lies in. 

GANG (S.) a company or crew of men going 

together upon ſome exploit or affair; ſo in 

war time, when ſeamen go about to impreſs 

men for the ſea-fervice, they are called a 

preſs-gang ; ſoin a Ship, that part where 

they go backwards and forwards in, is called 
the gang-wvay, 

GANG (V.) to go, walk, or paſs from place 
to place. 

GANG Es (S.) a river in India, which is one of 
the largeſt and moſt conſiderable rivers in the 
world, diſcharging itſelf into the bay of Ben- 
gala, through five ſeveral mouths, that form 
many iſlands ; in the narroweſt part it is two 
leagues over, and its broadeſt above 
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ARB (S.) the cloathing or dreſs of a perſon ; | 


4 ö 3 
ſome are of opinion, that it is one of the 
four rivers that ran through paradiſe, and the 
ſuperſtition of thoſe parts has rendered the 
waters of it ſacred, for which reaſon, even 
kings come to it in diſguiſe, to bathe in it, 
and others ſend 5 or 600 leagues for it, to 
drink; it being deemed the greateſt rarity 
at every feaſt, vaſt ſums of money are made 
by the ſale of it. It is repreſented in Paint- 
ixg, in the ſhape of a rude and barbarous 
ſavage, with bended brows, of a fierce and 
cruel countenance, crown'd with a palm, 
and with a pitcher, as is uſual to other 
floods, and a rhinocgros by his fide. 
GANGRENE (V.) to contract a deadiſh cor- 
- ruption attended with a ſtench, blackneſs, 
and mortification. 
GANGRENE (S.) a young or beginning mor- 
tification, that part ſtill retaining ſome ſenſe 
of pain, and a ſhare of natural heat; its 
ſeat is in the fleſh, which it corrupts, con- 
ſumes, and turns black, ſpreading into the 
adjacent parts, and is ſeldom cured without 
amputation. | 
GA/NTLET or GAU'NTLET (S.) a large, 
ſtrong glove uſed by thoſe cloathed in armour, 
made of thin-plated iron, with ſeveral plates 
jointed for the fingers; the caſk and gauntlet 
were always bore in the ancient marches in 
ceremony; the gauntlet was frequently 
thrown, like the glove, by way of chal- 
lenge 3 in Surgery, it is a fort of bandage or 
ſwathe for the hand, when violently bruiſed, 
being four or five yards long, to wrap round 
each finger, and the whole hand. | 
CA'NTLOPE (S.) a puniſhment inflicted upon 
ſoldiers for ſmall offences, which conſiſts in 
their being ſtripped bare to the waiſt, and 
fo obliged to walk or runthro* the company 
they belong to, or ſo many of them as the 
commanding officer ſhall appoint,who ſtand 
ſo as to form or make a ſtreet or lane, with 
each a green ſwitch in his hand, who gives 
the offender a cut or ſlath therewith. 
GA'NYMEDE (S.) a perſon kept ſor ſodo- 
mitical practices, fo called from a beautiful 
young man ſaid to be raviſhed by Jupiter, 
and made his cup - bearer inſtead of Hebe. 
GAOL (S.) a priſon, dungeon, or place of ſe- 
curity for debtors, malefactors, or offenders 
of any kind. 
GAOL-DELVVERY (S.) a freeing a priſon 
from thoſe that are confined therein, 
GA'OLER (S.) one that looks after and takes 
care of a gaol, and the priſoners that are 
therein. 3 
GAP (S.) an open or broken place in a hedge, 
wall, edge of a knife, diſcontinued part of 
| hiſtory, &c, | 
CAPE (V.) to open the mouth wide, like an 
affrighted perſon, or like one a yawning. 
GAPING (S.) ſtaring, loitering, or looking 
at a thing; alſo yawning. 


allo a term in Heraldry, for a wheat-ſheaf, 


GAR 


| which is ſuppoſed the emblem of plenty. 
GA'RBAGE (S.) the entrails of any creature, 
as the fat, tripe, guts, &c. 8 | 
GA'RBLE (S.) a plank next the keel of 
ſhip, called alſo a garboard ; alſo the dirt or 
waſte in ſugar, ſpice, tobacco, &c. 
GA'RBLE (V.) to pick out the dirt, or cleanſe 
the droſs, filth, waſte, &c. from many ſorts 


GA'RBLER (S.) an officer of great antiquity 
in the city of London, empowered to enter 
into any ſhop, warehouſe, &c. to view and 
ſearch drugs, &c. and to garble or cleanſe 
them. 

GA'RBLES (S.) the duſt, ſorted or picked out, 
droſs, waſte, &c. of ſpices, c. 

GA*RBLING (S.) cleanfing, ſorting, or pick- 
ing out the waſte part of any thing. | 

GA'RBOARD-PLANE (S.) the firſt plank 
of a ſhip that is faſtened to her keel, on the 
outſide, 

GA'RBOARD-STRAKE (S.) that ſeam in a 
ſhip that is next her keel, 

GA'RBOIL (S.) riot, diſorder, tumult, up- 
roar, &c. 

CARD or GUARD (S.) protection or defence, 
eſpecially ſpoken of the lifz-guard or yeo- 
men of the guard to the prince ; alſo the 

plate at the bottom of the hilt of a ſword ; 
in La, it is the management or guardian- 
ſhip of perſons under age, ideots, &c. 

GA'RDANT (A.) one. keeping watch, or up- 
on guard; and in Heraldry, a creature full- 
faced, and looking right forward. 

GARDEN (S.) any pleaſant place ſtored with 
flowers, fruits, plants; fine walks, &c. uſu- 
ally divided into three forts, viz, flower 
gardens, fruit gardens, and kitchen gardens, 
fo called from the produce of each. 

GA'RDENING (S.) the art of cultivating, 
improving, and knowing how to lay out gar- 
dens, for grandeur, pleaſure, and advantage. 

GA'/RDINER or GA*'RDENER (S.) one ſkill- 
ed in or employed about ordering, dreſſing, 
keeping, and improving a garden, 

GARGARISM or GA'RGLE (S.) a medici- 
nal drink prepared to waſn, open, or cleanſe 

the mouth or throat from phlegm, &c. in 
any diſtemper, or upon any occaſion what- 
ever. 

GARGARISE or GARGLE (V.) to waſh, 
open, or cleanſe the throat or mouth with a 

lotion, prepared for the occaſion, when a 
perſon, through illneſs, is furred up, or al- 
moſt choaked with phlegm, &c. 

GA'RGET (S.) a mortal diſeaſe in cattle, 

GA'RGIL (S.) a diſorder or diſeaſe that parti- 
cularly affects geeſe. 

GARGT'LLON (S.) with Hunters, is the prin- 
cipal part of a deer's heart. 

GA RGLE (S.) the gullet; alſo a lotion pre- 
pared to cleanſe and waſh the mouth of a 
ſick or diſeaſed perſon with, 

GA RISON (S.) ſometimes means the caſtle, 


tower, or walled town, furniſhed with guns, 
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of commodities, as ſpices, ſugar, plumbs, c. 
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ammunition, men, &c. for the defence of 
that particular place, or the country. round 
about it; and ſometimes it ſignifies only the 
ſoldiers reſiding there; and ſometimes it ſig- 
nifies a whole army going into winter quar- 
ters. 

GA RISON (V.) to furniſh a place of defence 
with a proper number of ſoldiers, or to diſ 
poſe of an army in winter quarters, &c. 

CA'RLAND (S.) a fort of ornament for the 

head, in the nature of a crown, made of 
flowers, feathers, and other decorations : 
Anciently, the poets, prieſts, and even the 
victims that were to be ſacrificed, were 
*crowned. with garlands; and to this day we 
have a cuſtom at wakes, to dreſs May- poles 
with garlandt, and the milk. maids of Lon- 
don dreſs up their pails the ſour firſt days in 
May, and ſo viſit their cuſtomers, attended 
with fidlers, &c. where they dance, and 
commonly receive money; in a Ship, that 
collar of a rope that is wound about the 
head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds 
from galling, is called a garland, 

GA/RLICK (S.) a ſtrong ſcented and hot- 
taſteg plant, uſeful upon many occaſions, 
and eſpecially againſt windy diſorders. 


CA'RMENT (S.) any fort of cloathing or co- | 


vering of the body. 
' GA'RNER (S.) a ſtore-houſe, or granary for 
any ſort of grain. | 
GARNET (S.) the tackle with which goods 
are hoiſted into and out of a ſhip ; alſo the 
name of a precious ſtone of the carbuncle 
kind, | 


GA'RNISH (V.) to adorn, ornament, beau- | 


tify, or ſet off, 


GARNISH (S.) a fee or treat claimed by pri- 


ſoners, of all thoſe who come under the 
ſame misfortune, at their firſt commitment 
or entrance; alſo the flowers, ſlices of le- 
mons, &c. that cooks put about their diſhes, 
- when they ſerve them up to table. _ 
GARNISHEE' (S.) a Law term, for the 
party in whoſe hands money is attached, 
ftopped, or arreſted. 
GA'RNISHER (S.) one employed about orna- 
menting any thing, 
- GA/RNISHMENT (S.) notice or warning 
given to one for his appearance, for the bet- 
ter furniſhing the cauſe and court. 
GA'RNITURE (S.) any fort of furniture or 
ornament in a room or chamber, &c. | 
' GA'RRET (S.) the uppermoſt room or floor, 
that is habitable, in a houſe, | 
GARRETTEER (S.) one who lives in a gar- 
ret, commonly ſpoken of poets and other 
authors ; alſo of thoſe perſons who hide or 
conce l themſelves upon account of debt. 


GARRULITY or GA/RRULOUSNESS (S.) | 


talkativeneſs, prating, chattering, &c. 
GA'RRULOUS (A.) one inclined to talk, 
prafe, or chatter too much. | 
GA/RSTANG (S.) in Lancaſhire, an indiffe- 
rent town, on the Vre j but its market is 
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large, weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
| wm 175 computed, and 225 meaſured 
miles, | 
GA'RTER (S.) in Heraldry. is the mciety or 
half a bend ; alſo a ribband, or other proper 
Ruff to wind about the leg to keep the ſtock- 
ings from falling down; among us here in 
England, there is a moſt noble order of 
knighthood called by this name, of which 
the king is always at the head: As to the rea- 
ſon of the conſtitution, as it did not proceed 
from ſo trivial a ground, as a lady's garter, 
ſo neither had king Edward III. who was 
the founder of the order, any regard to the 
garter or leathern thong, which king Ri- 
chard I. in his attempt upon Cyprus and 4. 
con, ordered to be ticd about the legs of his 
officers, to animate their courage, by ſuch a 
particular diſtinction; but Eczvard III. be. 
ing a prince of a warlike diſpoſition, and en. 
gaged in a war with France, made it his bu- 
ſineſs to engage the beſt ſoldiers in Europe in 
his intereſt ; with this view he projected the 
ſetting up king Arthur's round table, and 
proclaimed a ſolemn tilting, to invite forcign- 
ers of courage and quality to the exerciſe ; 
the place for this ſolemnity was fixed at 
Windſor, for which purpoſe, on New- Tan- 
Day 1344, he publiſhed his royal letters of 
protection, for the ſafe coming and return of 
ſuch foreign knights as were willing to hazard 
their reputation at this publick tilting, and 
ordering, that this entertainment ſhould be 
held annually at the ſame place at V hiiſen- 
tide; all the knights, during this ſolemnity, 
were entertained magnificently at the king's 
expence, eating together at a table 200 foot 
diameter, which he called the round table; 
to countermine this project, Phi.ip de Vallis, 
the French king, made uſe of a fimilar ex- 
pedient at his own court, inviting the mar- 
tial men of fame and character, in 7raly and 
Germany, for fear they ſhould be pre-engaged 
to Edward ; this thought proving ſucceſsful, 
gave a check to king Edward's deſign. E1- 
ward having lately given his garter for the 
ſignal of a fortunate battle, he took occaſion 
from thence to inſtitute this order, making 
the garter the principal diſtinction of it; 
from whence that ſelet number, whom be 
incorporated into a fraternity is called Equi- 
tes auree periſcelidis, or knights of the gar- 
ter. By this garter, the knights companions 
are ſymbolically put in mind to act by the 
maxims of good faith, fincerity, and rel 
gion, to puſh an enterprize with reſolution, 
but not to undertake any thing contrary to 
the ſtatutes of the order ; not to violate the 
engagements of friendſhip, the law of arms, 
the privileges of peace, or to do any thing 
contrary to articles of probity and honou!, 
This noble order was founded in the twenty: 
third year of the reign of king Edvard III. 
Anno 1350; the patrons or protectors of |! 
were the Poly Trinity, the S. Wh 
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Virgins 


at the foundation of the order, appointed to 


time our king poſſeſſed the greateſt part of 


ſome confiderable officers belonging to this 


R 
St. George, and St. Edward the Confor; 
and as it is the moſt noble, ſo it is the moſt 


GATT 


CARTER (V.) to tie or bind up the Rockings 


with a garter. 


ancient of any lay- order now in uſe in Eu- | GA'RTER KING AT ARMS (S.) a perſon, 


rope; the number of the knights companions 
of the order are 25, beſides the king, the 
ſovereign of the order. To qualify a perſon 
for this honour, he muſt be a perſon of an 
unblemiſh'd character, not under the degree 
of knight, and one that cannot be charged 
with abetting a party or faction againſt his 
prince. He muſt he a gentleman born, that 
is, as king Henry VIIIth's ſtatutes explain it, 
a gentleman by name, arms and blood; ſo 
that no knight that has been convicted of 
hereſy, or treaſon, or can be charged with 


cowardice, is capable of being elected a 


companion of the order, and may forfeit it 
upon conviction after he is choſe ; he is like- 
wiſe liable to be degraded at the pleaſure of 
the ſovereign, if by libertiniſm and extrava- 
gancy he ſpends ſo much of his patrimony 
as renders him uncapable of maintaining his 
character honourably, The habit of the or- 
der upon ſole:nn days, is the garter, mantle, 
ſurcoat, hood, collar, great George and cap; 
upon the collar- days they are only oblig'd to 
wear the garter, the collar of the order, and 
the great George ; at the middle of the col- 
lar, hangs the picture of St, George, fitting 
on horſeback, who having thrown the dra- 
gon upon his back, encounters him with a 
tilting-ſpear ; the garter, which is blue, was, 


be worn a little below the knee of the left 
leg, which till continues, having this motto 
wrought on it, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, 
which was made in French, becauſe at that 


France, and was at war for the whole, and 
our laws were then in the French language, 
which was alſo univerſally ſpoke at the Eng- 
liſb court; beſides the 26 above-mentioned, 
this college or corporation conſiſts of a dean 
and 12 canons, beſides petty canons, vergers, 
and other inferior officers ; to which are add- 
ed 26 poor knights,who have no other main- 
tenance but the allowance of this college, 
which is given them in conſideration of their 
prayers, in behalf of the ſovereign and the 
companions, and by way of reward for their 
former ſervice in the field ; there are alſo 


order, as the prelate of the order, which is 
only an office of honour, without any profit 
annexed, and this is ſettled on the biſhoprick 
of Winchefler. The chancellor of the gar- 
ter, is the biſhop of Saliſbury for the time 
being. The office of regiſtry belongs to the 
deanery of Windſor ; there is alſo an officer 
called garter principal king at arms, whoſe 
buſineſs is to manage and martial their ſo- 
lemnities at their inſtallation and feaſts, 
Laſtly, they have an officer called the black 
rod ; the college is in the caſtle of Windſor, 
with the chapter-houſe, and chapel of St. 


—_— 


whoſe buſineſs it is to attend the ſervice of 
the garter, for which he is allowed a mantle 
and badge, a houſe in Windſor-Cafile, and pen- 
ſions both from the ſovereign and knights, 
alſo fees. He carries the rod and ſceptre at 
every feaſt of St, George, when the ſovereign 
is preſent, notifies the election of ſuch as are 
new choſen, attends the folemnity of their 
inſtallations, and places their arms over their 
ſeats, carries the garter to foreign kings and 
princes, for which ſervice it is uſual to join 
him in commiſſion with ſome peer, | 

GA/SCOIN (S.) the hinder thigh of a horſe, 
beginning at the ſtifle, and reaching to the 
ply, or bending of the hams. ® 

GASCONA'DE (V.) to boaſt of improbahili- 
ties, to affirm, vaunt, or brag of unlikeli- 

hoods. 

GA'/SCOYNS (S.) the inner parts of the thighs 
or haunches cf a horſe. 

GASH (S.) a large or deep cut in any fleſhy 
part of the body. 

GASH (V.) to ſeparate or part aſunder by cut- 
ting deep into any thing. 

GASP (V.) to ſtruggle hard for breath, to 
open the mouth wide to ſuck in air, 

GA'/STLINESS (S.) paleneſs, diſmalneſs, 
frightfulneſs, terribleneſs, &c. 

GA'STLY (Part.) terribly, frighiſully, paſe, 
diſmal, like a ghoſt or ſpirit. 

GA STROMANCV or GASTROMA'NTIA 
(S.) a fort of divination practiſed by the An- 
cients, by means of words ſeeming to come 
out of the belly, or by the pretended appear- 
ance of certain figures raiſed by magick in 
the bottom of a glaſs or other tranſparens 
veſſel. 

GASTRO TOM (S.) the operation of cutting 
open the belly, and which is ſometimes call- 
ed the Cæſarean ſection. 
GATE (S.) the large, outward door or en- 
trance into a court, palace, town, &c, and 
when conſidered as a part of a fortification, 
is made of very ſtrong planks and iron hars, 
&c. intermixed, to withſtand the ſudden 
ſhocks of an enemy; alſo the geſture or 
manner of a perſon's carrying his body in 
waiking ; alſo a long chain of mountains 
that ſtretch quite through the peninſula of 
India on this fide the Ganges, from the king- 
dom of Cambaya to Cape Comorin, dividing it 
into two equal parts, the one weſt, and the 
bother eaſt. | 
"GA*'THER (V.) to collect or bring many 
things into one place; alſo to pull off fruit 
ſrom trees, when ripe, or nearly ſo. 
GA'THERING (S.) a collection of money, 
wares, humours, &c. into one place, or at 
one time, and often means a charity for the 
preſent relief of perſons that have ſuffered 
by fire, inundation, or any other ſudden 
misfortune. 


George, built by king Edward III. 
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GA THERS (S.) the heart, liver, lights, &c. 
of a ſheep, calf, &c. a 
GAUꝰDINESS (S.) ſhewineſs, fineneſs, exceſ- 
+ five gaiety, or affected, rich, ſine · coloured 
cloachs. 
GAU'DY (A.) over and above gay, or fine 
in cloathis, &c. by having them exceeding 
ſhowy, and immoderately ornamented with 
ribbands, gold, filver, &c. alſo an appella- 
tion added to particular feſtivals obſerved by 
the ſtudents of inns of court and colleges, 
Which they call gaudy-dazs. | | 
— GA'VEL (S.) a Law term, for tribute, toll, 
. cuſtom, yearly rent, payment, or revenue. 
GA'VEL-KIND(S.) a tenure, or cuſtom that 
divides the father's lands equally at his death, 
among all his ſons ; or a brother's, among 
his brethren, if he have no iſſue of his 
cen; this was the ancient cuſtom all over 
the kingdom, and remains ſtill in part of 
Kent, Urchon- Field in Herefordſhire, &c. 
GA'VELOCE (S.) a pick or iron bar to dig 


holes to put ſakes into the ground; alſo a | 


ſhaft, javelin, or ſome ſuch warlike engine. 
GA'UGER (S.) one who meaſures caſks, or 
_ certifies the quantities of the liquor that ei- 
ther is in them, or that they are capable of 
containing, particularly ſpoken of thoſe who 
meaſure or gauge forthe cuſtoms, exciſe, &c. 
'C A'UGING (S.) the art of meaſuring, or cer- 
tifying what any veſſel is capable of holding, 
or how much liquor is in it, whenit is either 
quite full, or partly fo. 


GAUNT (A.) lean, thin, one that has loft his 


fleſh by ſickneſs, abſtinence, &c. _ 

GA'VOT (S.) a ſhort, briſk, lively, muſical 
air, always compoſed in common time, con- 
tiſting of two parts or ſtrains, each train or 
part being played twice over, the firſt com- 

monly conſiſting of four or eight bars, and 
the laſt of eight, twelve, &c. bars. 

GAUSE or GAWZ (S.) a thin ſort of ſtuff 
made of filk or hair, and uſed for womens 
hoods and ſcarves. 

GAY (A.) airy, briſk, lively, pleaſant, fine, 
florid, or much ornamented, 

GAY'NAGE (S.) plough-tackle ; alſo the 
profit ariſing from tillage of land held by the 
lower claſs of ſokemen. | 

GAZE (V.) to ſtare or look upon a thing 
earneſtly, with ſolicitouſneſs, wonder, or 

amazement. | 

. GA'/ZETTE (S.) in general, ſignifies any 

printed account of the tranſactions of divers 

countries in a looſe ſheet ; but is now com- 


monly reſtrained to that paper of news or 


intelligence publiſhed by authority under that 
name. . 

GAZETTEER (S.) a writer or publiſher of 
gazettes ; alſo the title of a book, explain- 
ing the bearings, diſtances, & c. of cities 
towns, &c, 3 

GA'ZING (S.) ſtaring or looking upon a thing 
earneſtly, &c. 

GA'ZONS (S.) greens, turſs, or ſods of earth 


cut in the fafhion of bricks, ufed in facing | 


GEM 
the _ works in a fortification made of 
earth. 

GAZ UL (S.) an Egyptian weed, that is uſed 
as a principal ingredient in making the fineſt 
glaſſes. 

GEAR or GEER (S.) the harneſſes and trap. 
pings of horſes; alſo dreſs ſor the whole hu- 
man body, or a part of it; alſo the tackle 
uſed to lift up, or let down heavy weights, 
particularly among the Miners, ſuch as large 
water- barrels armed with iron furniture, &c. 
buckets or corves to bring up the ore or 
ſoil, &c. | 

GEESE (S.) large eating fowls, and ſometimes 
a name given to a parcel of filly, . ignorant 
people. 

GEHE'NNA (S.) the name of a place men- 
tioned by the evangeliſts, which is ſometimes 
metaphorically underſtood of Hell, for the 
following reaſon: There was an image of 
Baal ſet up at the foot of mount Moriab, at 
the head of the river Siloa, near to Feruſa- 
lem; this vale was a little even piece of 
ground, well watered, and woody, extreamly 
pleaſant, having a little grove in it, conſe- 
crated to Baal, to whom the Ferws ſacrificed 
and burnt, or at leaſt conſecrated their chil- 
dren to devils : this place is ſometimes called 
the valley of Hinnom, 

GELD (V.) to caſtrate, or cut out the genitals 
of any male creature; alſo tribute - money; 
alſo any ſum paid as a ſatisfaction or recom- 
pence. 

GE'/LDING (S.) a horſe that is gelt or caſtra- 
ted; alſo the act of caſtrating or cutting 
out the genitals of a male creature. 

GE'LID (A.) cold, icy, inclinable to thicken 
or become ſolid by means of the cold. 

GE'LLY (S.) the produce of meat much boiled 
in water, by means whereof the liquor, when 
cold, becomes congealed into a conſiſtence 
proper for the ſtrengthening aged or weak 
people, or when applied to other uſes, called 
ſize, ſuch as the plaiſterers uſe. 

GELT (A.) any male creature whoſe genitals 
are cut or torn from him, 

GEM (S.) the common name for all ſorts of 
precious ſtones and pearls, among which the 

principal are the diamond, ruby, ſapphire, 

emcrald. 2 

GEMA'RA (S.) complement, perſection, ſup- 
plement, or explanation; the five books of 
Moſes, or the Pentateuch the Jegos call the 
law ; then they have the Talmud, which 
they call the Gemera, it being the deciſion, 


explanation, or interpretation of the rabbins 


upon the whole, or particular parts of, the 
law, of which there are two ſorts, one called 
that of Jeruſalem, the other that of Babylin; 
the firſt is not ſo much eſteemed as the laſt, 
becauſe of its obſcurity, and metaphorical ard 
unintelligible manner of expreſſion ; the G. 
mara, to the Nuss, is like our comments 
upon the Old and New Teſtaments among 


us, in Which it is remarkable ſome have 
| 7 8 run 


GEN 


run after the F-20;/þ manner of explanation. 


GEMA'TRIA (S.) a geometrical or arithme- 


tical manner of explaining words, conſiſting 
in taking the numerical value of each letter 
in a word or phraſe, and giving it the ſenſe 
of ſome other word, whoſe numerical let- 
ters taken after the ſame manner, make the 
ſame ſum. | a 
GEME'LLES (S.) the bearing bars by pairs or 
couples in a coat of arms. By 
GEMINATE (V.) to double, or make twice 
as much as there now is. ; 
GEMINA'TION (S.) doubling, or making a 
number as many more as it now is. ; 
GEMINI (S.) in Aſtronomy, is a conſtellation 
called the twins, the third in the preſent or- 


Ptolemy's catalogue of 24 ſtars, of Tycho's 
29, and of Flamfteed's 79 in Anatomy, two 
muſcles of the thigh, which ariſe from the 
protuberance of the iſchium, and are inſert- 

ed with the pyriformis into the dent at the 
root of the great trochanter. 

GE MMA or SAL-GE'M (S.) is peculiarly 
uſed for rock ſalt, as ſalt dug out of mines, 
upon account of its tranſparency ;z in Bo- 
zany, it is the turgid bud of any tree, when 

it begins to bear, 7 

GEMMARY (S.) a cabinet, or place to pu 

tals or keep jewels in. | 

GENDA'RMERIE (S.) the French cavalry or 
horſe, and particularly that of the king's 
houſhold, which at preſent conſiſts of ſix- 

tra- teen companies. | | 

GE'N-D'ARMES (S.) anciently the French 


ne king's horſe-guards only, but now the com- 
ken panies of the king's gard de corps, the muſ- 
queteers and light horſe are reckoned among 
oiled them ; there is a company of gentlemen of 
when about 2 50, of which the king himſelf is 
tence captain, and one of the principal peers lieu- 
oak tenant captain, particularly called by this 
called name, who, when the king marches with all 
his houſhold troops, cloſe the march. 
nital SENDER (S.) the diſtinction of ſex; and is 
commonly ſpoke of the difference made in 
is of the terminations of adjectives that are to agree 
ch the with ſubſtantives of different genders, eſpe- 
ors cially in the Latin tongue; alſo a diſtinction 
* made by the geometricians to expreſs what 
oy ; fort of curve any inclining line is. 
_ ob GE'NDER (V.) to couple together carrally, 


in order to beget or produce the ſame kind, 
of any ſort of creatures. 


wii! M CENEALO'GICAL (A.) belonging, apper- 


der of the zodiack, conſiſting according to 


| GEN 
GENE ARCH (s.) the origin, principal, ot 
head of a family. 


GE'NERABLE (A.) that may be generated, 
begotten, or produced. 


ſal, various, of all ſorts or kinds. 
GENERAL (S.) the chief or principal com- 
mander in an army; alſo the- head or go- 
vernor of a religious order among the Reman 
_ Catholicks, | 
GENERALTSSIMO (S.) the ſupreme com- 
mander of all the forces of one or more 
kingdoms that are in conſederacy. 
GENERA'LITY (S.) the greateſt part or 
numbers, the common people. | 
GE'NERALNESS (S.) the commonneſs, fre- 
quency, or univerſality of any thing. 
GE'NERATE (V.) to ingender, to beget, to 
produce or bring forth. 
GE'NERATING LINE (S.) in Mathematichs, 
is that which by its motion or revolution 
produces any other figure, plain or ſolid. 
GENERA'TION (S.) the begetting or bring- 
ing a thing into being in a natural way; 
alſo the ages or races of people paſt, pre- 
ſent or to come, 


power of begetting, producing, or bringing 
forth ſomething. | 
GENE RICAL (A.) belonging to the genus, 
kind, or fort of a thing. 
GENERO'SITY (S.) a brave nobleneſs of 
mind, that forgives the weakneſs, miſtakes, 
affronts, and injuries of others, and yet at 
the ſame time behaves with an undaunted 
courageouſneſs ; alſo a liberal and free be- 
ſtowing of favours, alms, and rewards to 
the neceſſitous and deſerving. 
GE'NEROUS (A.) open-hearted, bountiful, 
free, ready to relieve and reward the neceſ- 
ſitous and deſerving, quite oppoſite to ſneak- 
ingneſs, ſtingineſs, or hard- heartedneſs. 
GENESIS (S.) the beginning, formation, and 
origin of a thing; alſo the name of the firſt 
ſacred hook or part of the ſcripture, called 
Genefis or Generation, becauſe it contains the 
Seneral formation of all things, and the ge- 
nealogy of the firſt patriarchs, from Adam, to 
the ſons and grandſons of Jarob; in Hebrexw, 
it is called Bereſchith, becauſe it begins with 
this word in the original language ; it includes 
the hiſtory of 2369 years, from the begin- 
ning of the world to the death of the patri- 
arch Zſepb ; this book was written by Moſes. 
Among the Mathematicians, the forming of 
any plain or ſolid figure by the motion of 
ſome line or ſurface, is called its geneſis, 
GE'NET or GE'NNET (S.) a Sparijh horſe 


bit for a horſe's mouth, made in the faſhion 
of a ring, and above the liberty of the 
tongue; alſo the name of a ſmall creature 
with a very fine furr. | 


GENETHLVACAL (A.) belonging to that 


e taining to, or after the manger of a gene- 
: alogy. | | | 
. GCENEA'LOGIST (S.) one that ſtudies, prac- 
g tifes, or is ſkilled in genealogy; 2) 
11 Oh GENEA'LOGY (S.) an hiſtorical account of 
2 the riſe, progreſs, and preſent ſtate of a 
5 453 publick or private perſon or family, relating 
t 20 tae ſeveral marriages, intermarriages, and 
mm deſcendants of noble families, both by the 
s among direct and collateral line, &c. 
ne ber rect ateral line, &c. | 


run 


part of aſtrology that foretels future events, 
* by 


GENERAL. (A.) common, frequent, univer- 


GENERATIVE (A.) that has the natural 
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by calculating the nativities of the perſons 


ſpoken of. 

GENETHLIA'LOGY (S.) the art of calcu- 
lating nativities according to the motions 
and aſpects of the planets. 

GENE'VA (S.) a ſpirituous liquor, or ſtrong 
water diſtilled from juniper-berries, and by 

the rabble called by various humorous names, 

as fir te fire, awhite tape, ſhall 1 go naked, Sc. 

alſo the name of a famous city in Sevilzer 
dard, the chief among the Proteſtantecan- 
tons. 

GE'NIAL (A.) merry, blithe, gay, feſtival, 
Joyfu!, belonging to a marriage, &c. it was 
alfo, according to the ancient heathen my- 
thology, an appellation given to certain dei- 
ties, ſuppoſed” to preſide over the affairs of 
generation, 

CENFCULATE (v.) to grow into 36ints: 
knots, or ſubdiviſions. 

GENUVCULATED (A.) knotted, jointed, or 
parted into ſeveral portions, like canes, 

reeds, &c, 

GENICULA'TIGN or GENUFLE/XION (S.) 

the bowing or bending of the knee, as a to- 
ken of reſpect. 

GENVCULUM (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of a 

lant. 

CE'NII (S.) certain ſpirits which the old Hea- 
thens imagined were the guardians of particu- 
Ir perſons and places, a fort of middle beings 
between gods and men, of which they ſup- 
poſed each perſon had two, a bad anda good 
one, always attending him, one prompting. 
him to vice, the other to virtue; they uſual- 
ly ſacrificed wine, flowers, frankincenſe, and 
ſometimes a pig to them; the Romans uſed 
to wear by the Genius of their emperors, 
which they pretended to do witha great deal 
of conſcientiouſneſs and ſolemnity, and the 
puniſhment of perjury, in this caſe, was 
very ignominious ; the Chriſtians were often 
put to death for refuſing this oath. 

GENIO'GR APHY (S.) a treatiſe of angels, 
ſpirits, or intelligences. 

GENITAL (A.) belonging or ſerving to ge- 

neration or propagatiqn. 

GE'NITALS (S.) the generative parts of any 
male creature, 

GE'NITIVE CASE (S.) that by which pro- 
perty or poſſeſſion is generally expreſſed ; in 
the Latin Tongue, it is called the ſecond caſe, 
and has, according to the declenſions various 

endings 3 ; but in Exgliſb is expreſſed by of, 
or ' at the end of the word, as, The houſe 
of my father, or, My father's houſe, where 


it is to be noted, that when the particle ef 


is uſed, the poſſeſſed comes firſt in order, 
and the poſſeſſor afterwards ; but when *s is 
uſed, the proprietor is named firſt, and the 

. property or thing poſſeſſed afterwards. 
ENius (S.) according to the ancient Hea- 
thens, was a good or evil ſpirit, which they 
ſuppoſed to be placed over each particular 
perlen : and to accompapy | him from his 


. 


GEN 


birth to his death; from hence it paſſed ins 
the Chriſtian goctrine by the name of guar. 
dian angels; but it is now commonly un- 
derſtood to be the diſpoſition, inclination, 
or bent of a perſon's mind to do this or that 
art, ſcience, or practice. 
GE/NNETING or JE'NNITING ($.) a 
ſmall, pleaſant ſort of eating apples, that 
are commonly ripe before any others, and 
are capable of being kept the year about. 


GENT or GENTEE L (A.) well carriaged, in 


the air, or aſter the manner of a gentleman, 

well-drefſed, both for goodneſs and manner 

of cloathing. 

GENTEE'LNESS (S.) the behaviour, car. 

riage, or dreſs of well-educated perſons, 

GENTIAN (S.) a medicinal root, belonging 
to a plant of the ſame name, eſteemed ex- 

cellent againſt poiſons and peſtilential diſea- 

ſes, ſo called from Gentius king of Hupia, 
who is reported to have firſt diſcovered its ue. 

GE'NTIL (S.) a ſmall worm or maggot, uſed 

by anglers as a bait to fiſh with, 

GE'NTILES (S.) a term uſed by the Fer: for 
all thoſe who were not of their religion, 
and. ſignifies an idolater, or one that . 
ſhips idols, as moſt or all of the then ca- 
then world did; among the Romans, it ſig- 
nified any foreigner or perſon not ſubject to 
the laws of Rome. 

GENTILISM (S.) heatheniſm, idolatry, or 
ſomething foreign or different from the eſta- 
bliſhed way of worſhip. 

GENTVYLITY (S.) the degree of honour be- 
longing to a gentleman ; alſo the manner cf 
behaviour, dreſs, &c, of a perſon of a po- 
lite education, 

GE'NTLE (A.) mild, good-natur'd, well 
condition'd, civil; alſo any creature wild 
by nature, that is tamed, or taught to be- 
have or carry itſelf tamely or familiarly. 

GENTLEMAN (S.) one of a noble or great 
ſamily, that does, and has borne arms many 
years; but in the preſent common accepta- 
tion of the word, any perſon that does rot 

follow a mean or mechanick bufineſs is called 
a gentleman, as lawyers, phyſicians, Sc. 

GE'NTLENESS S.) mildneſs, civility, tame- 
neſs, good-humour, and obligingneſs, 

GE'NTRY (S.) that part of a nation who at 
below the nobility, and above the commer- 
alty ; or ſuch who, tho* they have 1a 
fortunes to live upon without following ar 
trade or employ, have yet no titles of gran 
deur, as duke, lord, &c. 

GE'NUINE (A.) true, natural, free from 3!) 
ſort of adulteration whatever, 

GE/NUINENESS (S.) truth, perfection, ta- 
lity, or what is as it appears to be, pile 
unmixed with any corruption or debaſing. 

GE'NUS (S.) the ſtock, origin, manner, d 

ſaſhion of a thing; with the Cranmariem 
it means the ſort of noun, whether maſci- 
line or feminine, &c. with the Logiciati, h 


is the univerſal idea, which they f 


cepta- 
hes not 
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allo into other generals; in Botany and Sur- 


ger, it is a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of plants 


or parts agreeing in ſome one common cha- 


racter; in Mufich, it is a particular manner | 


of 2 5 7 15 the principles of melody. 
GEOCE 


the earth to be the centre of the world. 


GEOCE!/NTRICK (A.) in Aftronemy, is the | 


conſidering a planet or orb to have the ſame 
centre with the earth; ſo the 
eocent / ick Latitude of a Planet, is its la- 
titude ſeen from the earth. 
Geocentrick Place of a Planet, is that place 
in the ecliptick, in which it appears to us to 
be in from the earth. | 
GEODE'SIA (S.) the art of meaſuring land, 
commonly called ſurveying. | | 


GEODE/TICAL NUMBERS (s.) ſuch as are | 


applied to money, wares, or commodities 
of any ſort or kind whatever. a 
GEO'GRAPHER (S.) a practiſer, ſtudent, or 
proficient in geography. | 
GEOGRA'PHICK or GEOGRA/PHICAL 
(A.) according to the rules, laws, or theo- 
rems of geography, - 
GEO'GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription of the ha- 
bitable world, or a general ſurvey of the 


whole terreſtrial globe, containing the fitua- | 


tion of all countries and continents, the diſ- 

tances of places from each other, with their 

bearing, and other incidents, to render the 

ſcience compleat ; it is eſteemed the moſt 

uſeful and principal part of mixed mathe- 
. maticks, 


GEOMANCER (s.) a practiſer, ſtudent, or | 


profeſſor of geomaney. 

GE'OMANCY (S.) a ſort of divination made 
by means of a number of ſmall dots or points 
made on paper at random, and by confidering 
the various lines and figures which thoſe lines 


repreſent, or are imagined ſo to do, a judz- 


ment is formed, and the future ſucceſs of the 
querent is declared. From this account it is | 
eaſy to judge to what a degree of ſtupidity | 
and wickedneſs the practiſers or inquirers by 
this method muſt be arrived to, to give or 
take any aſſurance of ſucceſs from ſuch fool. 
iſh, improbable, and impoſſible methods, 
GCEOMETRICIAN (S.) a perfon ſkilled in, 
or praQtifing of geometry. | 


GEOME'TRICK or GEOME'/TRICAL (A.) 


ſomething conſidered as, or actually belong- 
ing to the ſcience of geometry. 8 


GEO MET RL (S.) ſtrictly means meaſuring | 
the earth, but it is now confined, and appro- 


priated to the moſt noble of the mathema- | 


tical ſciences, viz, the conſideration of con- 
tinued quantity or ſenſible magnitudes,whoſe 
parts, though never ſo vaſt or remote, by its 
demonſtrations are exactly meaſured and un- 


derſtood; to which purpoſe it is divided into 


theorical and practical; the one conſiders the 
relation, proportion, and other affections of 


NTRICALLY (Part.) according to | 
the Prolemaick Syftem, that which ſuppoſes |- 


| 


ſuch and ſuch figures, both plain and ſolid, 


| GEO 

without regarding the inconveniencies that 
ariſe from friction, the difficulty or impoſ- 
ſibility of making ſuch or ſuch forms per- 
fectly, &c. and the other allows for the im- 
perfection, or takes the figures for periect, 
&c. and it is called by various names, accord - 
ing to the application; the painters repreſent 
geometry by a lady with a fallow face, clad 
in a green mantle fringed with fiiver, and 
holding a filver wand in her hand. 


GEORGE (S.) a proper name of a man, very 


common in England; alſo the patron faint of 
the kingdom, who is reported to have been 
a famous ſaint throughout all the eaſt, and 
called by the Greeks the great martyr; in 
Medals, Paintirg, Sc. he is frequently re- 


preſented on horſe-back well armed, and 


ready for an engagement ; he is adored both 
in the Greek and Latin church, and England 
and Portugal have both choſe him for their 
patron ſaint ; There have been various mi- 
litary orders under this denomination ; that 
which in England is now called the order of 
the garter, was, till K. Edward the VIth's 
time, called the order of St. George; there 
is now one in Venice, the knights of which 
wear a chain of gold about their necks. at 
the bottom of which hangs a gold crofs ena- 
melled with red, which creſs is likewiſe 
embroidered upon their cloaks ; there are 
alſo ſeveral religious orders and congrega- 
tions, particularly "canons regular of St. 
George in Alga at Venice, Sicily, Sc. 


GEO'RGIC (S.) is ſome part of the ſcience of 


huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and et 
off with all the beauties and embeiliſhments 
of poetry; and here part of the poet's {kill 
hes in fingling out ſuch precepts as are uſeful, 


and at the ſame time moſt capable of orna- 


** 


ment; and as there is art in the choice of 


fit precepts, ſo the manner of treating them 
muſt be nicely and judiciouſly purſued. The 
method muſt be natural and unforced, that 
every thing may look caſy, and ſtand in the 
beſt light; and where there are ſeveral ways 
of conveying the ſame truth to the mind, 


the poet muſt pitch upon that which is moſt 


diverting : Farther, the poet is not obliged 


to incumber his poem with too much buſt. 


neſs ; but ſometimes to relieve the ſubject 
with a moral reflection, or let it reit a while 
for the ſake of a pleaſant and pertinent di- 
greſſion; but then theſe digreſſions muſt be 
ſomething of a- piece with the main defign 
of his Georgie, and have a remote alliance, 
at leaſt, to the argument, that ſo the whole 
poem may be more uniform and agreeable, 
The ſtyle proper to a Georgic muſt be worked 
up with a great deal of thought and vigour, 
that the words may be lively and glowing, 
and that every thing the poet deſcribes may 
immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up to the 
reader's view. He muſt be particularly care- 
ful not to let his ſubject debaſe his ſtyle, and 
betray him to a meanneſs of expreſſion, but 
l every 
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every where to keep up his verſe in all the 
pomp of numbers and dignity of words. 
« After this ſhort ſcheme of rules, it may not 
be improper to mention in a word or two, 
the different management of Hefiod and Vir- 
gil, in this kind of poetry: To begin with 
Hefiod 3 he is wonderfully grave, diſcrete, 
and frugal ; he is always inſtructing his rea- 
- der, avoids all manner of digreſſions, and 
does not ſtir out of the field, once in the 
whole Georgic 5 his method, in deſcribing 


month after month, with proper ſeaſons and | 


employments, is too grave and plain, it 
takes off from the ſurprize and variety of 


the poem, and makes the whole look but | 


like a modern almanack in verſe ; it is true, 
his deſcriptions have abundance of nature in 
them, but then it is nature in her ſimplicity 
and undreſs ; neither has he ſhewn more art 
and judgment in the precepts he has given 
us, which are ſown ſo very thick, that they 
clog the poem, and are often ſo minute, and 
ſull of circumſtances, that they weaken and 
enervate his verſe, On the other ſide, Virgil 
Has ſo raiſed the natural rudeneſs and ſim- 
plicity of his ſubject, with the ſignificancy 
of his expreſſion, the grandeur of his verſi- 
firation, the variety of his tranſitions, and 
the ſolemn air in his reflections, that if we 
look upon both poets together, we ſee in 
one the plainneſs of a downrigtit country- 
man, and in the other ſomething of a ruſ- 
tick majeſty like that of a Roman dictator 
at the plough-tail ; he delivers the meaneſt 
of his precepts with a kind of grandeur ; he 
breaks the clods; and toſſes the dung about 
with an air of gracefulneſs; his prognoſti- 
cations of the weather are taken out of A- 
ratus, where we may ſee how judiciouſly he 
has picked out thoſe that are moſt proper for 
his huſbandmens obſervation, how 'he has 
enforced the expreſſion, and heightened the 


images which he found in the original: In] 


ſhart, the Georgic has all the perfection of a 
poem written by the greateſt poet, in the 
flower of his age, when his invention was 
ready, his imagination warm, his judgment 
ſettled, and all his faculties in their full vi- 
gour and maturity; 
GEO'SCOPY (S.) a fort of divination or fore- 
telling the future fruitfulneſs of any land, 
by well obſerving the ſoil, and other proper 
prognoſticks. | 
GERFALCON or GY*RFALCON (S.) a large 
bird of prey, next in ſtrength to an eagle. 
GERMAN (A.) of the ſame ſtock, family, 
kindred, ſort, or kind, whether applied to 
men or things; ſo brother german is a hro- 
ther hoth by father and mother's ſide, or 


are the children of brothers - and ſiſters of 
the ſame father and mother; the ancient 
Remans permitted ſuch to marry, till the 


one that has the ſame father and mother } 
with another; couſin germans are thoſe, who | 


emperor Claudius, and the emperor Tbeodo- | 


; 


S8 
ſius forbad their marriage, under very ſevete 
penalties, and even fine and proſcription. 
GERMA NIC US (S.) an ancient title of ho- 
nour given to ſeveral of the Roman emperors 
for their many victories over the Germans, 
GERMAN (S.) a large, fruitful, and plea- 
ſant country of Europe, bearing the title of 
an empire, and its head or principal gover- 
nor is called emperor; it is divided into ten 
diviſions, called circles ; the ſoil is generally 
very fertile, affording all things neceſſary for 
the life and uſe of man, there being filver, 
copper, tin, lead, iron and quickfilver mines 
in it, as well as excellent wine, corn, wool, 
cattle, &c, Tacitus deſcribing the ancient 
Germans, ſays, they were the firſt that 
ſung, when they marched to fight, and read 
verſes that- animated them ; they judged of 
the ſucceſs of an engagement by the ſhouts 
and huzza's of the onſet ; the men were 
tall and robuſt, impatient of heat or thirſt, 
but could endure hunger and cold to admi- 
ration. 2 
GE'RMINATE (v.) to ſprout, bud, bloſſom, 
or branch out. 


 GERMINA'TION (s.) fpreading or ſprouting, 


budding, bloſſoming or branching out. 


GE'RMINS (S.) young ſprouts, or ſhoots of 


ſeeds or trees that come out the firſt. 

GERO'NTES (S.) twenty-eight, or as ſome 
contend, among the ancient Greeks, were 
thirty-two ſenators or ancients, inſtituted by 
Lycurgus, after the model of the Areopagitei, 
to govern in conjunction with the king, 
whoſe authority they were to be a balance 
for, and to preſerve the rights of the peo- 
ple; none were to be admitted to this office 
under fixty years of age, and to continue in 
it during life, unleſs convicted of ſome ca- 
pital crime. 

GE'RUND (S.) a Grammatical term, by which 
a tenſe or time of the infinitive mood of a 
verb is expreſſed, by which both the time 
and the manner of the action are declared 

and in Latin it is undeclinable. 

GERU'NDIVE (A.) a Grammatical term, im- 
porting that a gerund is made into, or con- 
ſidered as an adjective. | 

GE'SSES (S.) in the Falcaners Language, are 
ſeveral accoutrements or furniture belonging 
to a hawk, ; | 

GESTA'TION (S.) carrying or bearing; and 
is particularly applied in Midzvifry, to the 
time a child is in the womb. 

GESTTCULATE (V.) to uſe much particular 
motion or geſture, behaviour, or carriage of 

the body, | 

GESTICULA'TION (S.) an endeavouring to 
repreſent an abſent perſon, by a particular 
carriage or motion of the body; alſo mo- 
tion or behaviour in general, 

GESTS or JUSTS (S.) noble, heroick, wor- 


thy, courageous, and manly actions, deeds, 


or exploits, particularly the ſports of princes 
and noblemen at tournaments, | 
5 | | GE'STURE 
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na viour of the body. 
ET (V.) to acquire, compaſs, bring about, 

or obtain a thing. } 

GEULES or GULES (S.) a term in Heraldry, 

for a briſk red, or vermilion colour. : 

GE'WGAWS (.) the toys or trifles with 

| which children or weak minds are pleaſed 
or delighted. ZR 

GHA'STLY (A.) pale, frightful, terrible, like 

the ſuppoſed appeararce of a ſpirit or ghoſt, 


GHERKINS (S.) an outlandiſh pickle refem- | 


bling our cucumers ; alſo a pleaſant eating 
apple. 

CHET (S.) a letter of divorce which the Jews 
give their wives, when they put them away 
upon any diſtaſte; they ground their practice 
upon Deut. xxiv. If a man bas married a 
woman, who by ber faults diſpleaſes him, let 
bim write ber a letter of divorce, put it into 

her band, and diſcharge ber : To hinder abu- 

ſes that may ariſe from this practice, the 
Rabbins order, that the letter ſhould be writ 


' and ſigned before witneſſes, and delivered to 
the woman in the preſence of a prieſt, who 
, having read it, bids her not marry again 
under three months time, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
f with child and not know it. 
| | GHITTA/R or GUITTA'R (S.) a muſical 
C inſtrument, formerly much uſed by the la- 
e dies, eſpecially of France and Italy, but now 
almoſt out of uſe; made in the ſhape of a 
„ | lute, and reſembling it in tone. | 
5 GHI'ZZARD or GZ Z ARD (S.) the bag 
e under the throat, or craw of a fowl. : 
p GHOST (S.) the mind, intellect, ſoul, ſpirit, 
e or immaterial being, that makes up one 
in part of man. 


a- » CHO'STLY (A.) like to, or after the man- 

ner of a ghoſt; frightful, terrible, &c. In 

h Divinity, it is applied to the ſpiritual advice 

a or religious counſel of a confeſſor, cher, 
ne &c. ; 

I; GIANT (S.) any perſon of a very labge, un- 

common fize and ſtature; ſometimes it means 

N- metapborically, a perſon of extraordinary vir- 

N- tues or vices, or other remarkable acquire- 

ments; in the Scripture, giants are variouſly 

re underſtood by expoſitors, ſome imagining 


ng they are only perſons of a very large bulk, 
and ſtature. of which they ſuppoſe whole 
nations, and not here and there a picked 
perſon ; while others ſuppoſe them, more 
rat:onally, a warlike, valiant, and reſolute 
people, eager aſter prey, cruel and barba- 
rous, which qualifications being expreſſed by 
the eaſtern ironical way of expreſſion, come 


literal meaning, among thoſe who under ſtood 

not the uſual hyperboles of thoſe people. 
GIBBERISH (S.) an unintelligible jargon, or 
_ confuſed way of ſpeaking, uſed by the gip- 


defigns ; alſo any diſcourſe where words a- 
bound more than ſenſe, 


GESTURE (S.) the carriage, motion, or be- 


at length to be generally ſuppoſed to have a. 


ſies, beggars, &c. to diſguiſe their wicked 
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' GVBBET or CIBET (S.) a triangular or - 
ther- formed fign, compoſed of ſtrong tim- 
bers, to hang malefactors on, for ſuch offen- 
ces as the law makes puniſhable by death. 

GIBBLE. GABBLE (S.) filly, fooliſh, idle 

talk. 

| GVBBOSE or GI'BBOUS (A.) ſomething 
thruſting or bulging out like a hump back; 
a term uſed for the appearance of the en- 

lightened part of the moon, during her courſe 
from full to new, when the dark part ap- 
pears horned, and the light bunched, thruſt. 
ing or riſing outwards. | 

GIBBO/SITY or "GVBBOSENESS (S.) the 
irregular protuberance of any part of the 
body of a perſon, or the apparent ſwelling 
or rifing up of any other thing. : 


make game of, ; | 

GFBELINS (S.) a famous faction in the 12th 
century, that oppoſed the Guelfs; but both 
miſerably harraſſed and tore Italy for two or 
three ages, each being ſupported by power- 
ful allies. 

GVBLETS (S:) the offal part of a fowl, par- 
ticularly of a gooſe and duck, which the art 
of cookery has particularly buſied itſelf about, 
by inventing ragoos, pies, foops, &c. made 
of giblets; the particulars are the head and 
neck, the heart, liver, pinions and legs. 

GFDDINESS (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, fooliſhneſs ; 
alſo an infirmity that ſome people are af- 
flicted with, vulgarly called the ſwimming 
in the head or the vertigo, - 

GVDDY (A.) dizzy, or ready to fall, by 
whirling round; alſo inconfiderate, rafh, 
unſettled, without mature deliberation, or 

thoroughly thinking of a thing; young, 
wanton, fooliſh. 

GIFT (S.) ſomething given to, or beſtowed 
upon 2 perſon, either by nature, called an 
endowment, or as a reward or gratuity for 
ſomething done, or out of good will, cha- 
rity or pity to a perſon's neceſſities, 

GVFTED (A.) endowed, qualified, or fur- 
niſhed with ſome extraordinary qualificati- 
ons; and in a religious Senſe, means a perſon 
inſpired or extraordinarily aſſiſted by God. 

GIG (S) a ſmall top made of the tips of cows 
or oxes horns, for children to play with, the 
ſpinning of which gives great opportunities to 
make many curious obſervations on the doc- 

trine of projectiles, of which Gali es, in his 
ſyſtem of the world, makes very good uſe. 

GIGA'NTICK (A.) ſomething very mon- 
ſtrous, large, and wonderſul in its bulk or 
ſize. 


tonly, triflingly. 8 

GIGS (S.) the Farrier's term for lumps or 
ſwellings on the inſide of horſes lips. 

G1 D or GUILD (S.) a company, fraternity, 
or corporation of perſons, who are to pay 
an allowance or ſum towards deſraying the 


publick expence ; it took its riſe among the 
5 Danes , 


GIBE (V.) to taunt; mock, jeer, flout at, or 
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GVGGLE (V.) to laugh out fooliſhly, wan- 
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Danes, who required that every freeman of 
fourteen years old ſhould find ſureties for his 


which certain neighbours entered into an aſ- 
fociation, and became bound for each other, 
for which purpoſe they made a common 
Rock, to defray any charge that ſuch an en- 
gagement might expoſe them to; theſe com- 
binations at firſt conſiſted of ten families, 
but afterwards it was applied to any ſociety, 
-whether religious or civil, and were endow' d 
by various princes with particular privileges, 
ſet forth in certain writings called charters ; 
among the old Law-W#:iters, it ſignifies a 
. mul& or fine for an offence. 
GILD or GUILD HALL (S.) the publick hall 
or meeting-place of any corporate town for 
the diſpatch of publick buſineſs, 
CFLDABLE- (A.) liable to be taxed, or pay 
tribute to a common charge. 
GFLDING (S.) the art of laying gold or ſil- 
ver upon wood, braſs, &c. either in leaf, 
liquor, or otherwiſe, ; 
GILL (S.) a meaſure containing a quarter of 
a pint, much uſed by wine-drinkers in a 
morning; alſo a country word for a ſmall 
rivulet or current of water; alſo the name 
of 2 well known herb, of which a fort of 
diet or medicinal drink is made, called g://- 
ale, or ground-ivy-ale. | 
GI'LLIFLOWER (S.) a fine pleaſant ſum- 
mer flower, both for fight and ſmell; and 
alſo much uſed by apothecaries to make ſy- 
rup; it blows about Fuly. - | 
GILLS (S.) thoſe membranous, cartilaginous 
parts in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire, hear, 
Sc. ſituate on each ſide the head. 
GIM (A.) ſpruce, neat, fine, tight; alſo gay, 
handſome, clever. 
GVMBLET or GV'MLET (S.) a ſmall piercer 
or borer to make holes with, in order to 
drive nails, pegs, &c. the more eaſily. 
GIMP (S.) a ſort of mohair, twiſt, or large 
thread. 
GIN (S.) 
catch perſons or game in; alſo the vulgar 
name for a ſtrong water or liquor very much 
drank at this time by the common people, 


nicety, or pretty invention, to pleaſe and 


with, | 
CIFNGER (S.) an aromatick root much uſed 
in cookery, as a ſpice, and by the -Apotbe- 


trom Calecut in the Eaft- Indies; the plant 
which affords it, reſembles our ruſh 5 the 
root ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface of the 
ground, in form of a man's hand, full of 
joints cr knots. 

GI'NGERLY (Part.) ſoftly, tenderly, ſparing- 
ly, gently. . | 

GUNGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe, like 
the ſhaking of bits of tin, pieces of money, 
Sc. in a bag together. | 

2 


a ſnare, trap, or contrivance to 


- GFYNCRACE or GI'MCRACE (S.) a toy, 


amuſe the curious, or for children to play 


earies,, as 2 medicine, principally brought 


: 


keeping the peace, or be committed; upon | 


— 
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GTPSIES (S.) a ſort of pilfering, wandering, 

pretended fortune-tellers, who diſguiſe them. 

ſelves under various ſhapes; and with an af. 

feed gibberiſh or barbarous language amuſe 

ignorant people, by a ſpecious pretence to 
' kill in palmiſtry, aſtrology, &c. 

GVRASOL (S.) a precious ſtone, by ſome 
called the ſun-Rone, upon account of its re. 

flecting a yellow or golden luſtre, when put 

into the ſun-teams or towards the ſun when 
reſulgent, whereas to look upon it in com- 
mon, it is of a whitiſh colour. | 

IRD (V.) to bind up cloſe or tight, to tie a 

perſon's cloaths about him, to make him 

lighter, and more capable of undergoing fa. 
tigue. 

GIV'RDERS (S.) the large, ſtrong, main or 
principal beams that go acroſs (rom ſide to 
ſide of a houſe, and which the joints or 
timbers to lay the floors on, are let in, and 
by which they are ſupported; by the ſtatute 
for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie leſs 
than ten inches into the wall, and their ends 
to be laid always in lome, &c. They are 
ſometimes called girding· beam. 

GFRDING GIRT (S.) in the Sea Language, 
is the cable ſtrained tight, to prevent the 
ſhip's going over it with her ſtern port, and 
ſo lie acroſs the 8 

GVFRDLE (S.) a belt, band, or ſwathe that 
goes round the waiſt, and is now eſpecially 
uſed by the women, more for ornament than 
uſe, being commonly made of very rich 
ſtuff, and ſometimes bedecked or ſet with 
diamonds ; among the Hunters, the roebuck 
of two years old is called a girdle.; Ancient h, 
_bankrupts, &c. put off the girdle in open 
court, becauſe it was cuſtomary then to wear 
the keys, &c. in a purſe that hung to the 
girdle, which upon ſuch occaſions was deli- 
vered to the creditors 3 in Architecture, it is 
called a cinfure, which ſee ; in Afironemy, it 
is called the zone, which ſee, In the E., 
. Motawakkle, in the year $56, ordered both 
the Jews and chriſtians to wear a gird'e, as 
a badge of their religion, which they hear 
to this day; and in Aſia, Syria, and Meſo- 
potamia, they are toons called Chritti- 
ans of the girdle, being generally Neſtoti- 
ans; which ſee. 

GYRDLER (S.) an artificer that makes bri- 
dles, girdles, &c. for horſes, 

GIRL (S.) a young maid or female, common- 
ly ſpoken of them under 16 years old, or 
before they are marriageable ; alſo a ſamillar 
word for all unmarried females, or young 
women whatever; and in the hunting Len- 
guape, is a roebuck of two years old. 

GIRLISH (A.) childith, like to, or after the 
manner of a girl; alſo amorous, luſtſul, or 
deſirous of young womens company. 

GIRTH or GIRT (S.) a broad girdle that 
buckles under a horſe's belly, generally made 
of ſacking or very thick linen; among Cc*- 


G 


ers, the compaſs or circumference, ſpar or 


thickness 


„ 
þ thickne ſs of a cock's body; and oftentimes 
the thickneſs or circumference of timber, &c. 


x CVRTH-WEB (S.) the particular ſort of tape, 
a &c. of which ſaddlers make the ſaddle. girts. 
. GI'SARMS or GUISARMS (8.) a halberd, | 
or weapon with two ſpikes or prongs like a 
; pitch-fork. | : 
5 GVSBOROUGH (S.) a pretty good town in 
8 the North-Riding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market 
1 is weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
2 183 computed, and 215 meaſured miles. 
GIVE (V.) to beſtow, allow, or afford; alſo 
l ſpoken of dry, abſorbing bodies that ſuck 
- up the moiſture of the open air, or damps 
3 of a vault, cellar, &c. alſo to thaw or grow 
damp, wet, &c. £0 
| GIVEN (A.) ſomething beſtowed upon, or 
i# allowed to another; and in Mathematical 
a Concluſions, it is the premiſes laid down, or 
7 conditions in a propofition, by which ſome- 
= thing elſe that is required, and which as yet 
a is unknown, is found out. 
4 GI'VEN-TO (A.) addicted, inclined to, or 
105 apt to practiſe any particular thing. 
GLA'CIATE (V.) to congeal, freeze, or turn 
7 into ice; to make hard and ſlippery like 
ie glaſs, by the violent heat of the fire. 
a GLA'CIS (s.) in Fortification, is particularly 
uʒſed for the counterſcarp, which is an eaſy 
at or ſmall gradual aſcent, uſually ranging from 
ly the parapet of the covered way to the level 
on on the ſide of the common field ; in common 
ch Archite&ure, it is the ſmall inſenſible deſcent 
th of the cymaſe of a corniſh, to cauſe the 
ck water to drain off more eaſily. 
55 GLAD (A.) rejoiced, merry, pleaſed, ſatisfied 
12 at, or with one's own or another's circum- 
ul ſtances: 
1 CLA DD RN or To make GLAD (V.) to com- 
u. fort, revive, enliven, make merry, or. re- 
45 joice a perſon. | | 
Sy GLADE (S.) in Gardening, &c. is what is 
if, ſometimes called a viſta or opening like a 
oth lane or paſſage cut through a thick wood, 
= grove, &c, to let the view be diſtin, and 
ag to let in the ſun's beams more freely, &c. 
1 GCLADIA'TORS (S.) ſword- players, ſlaves 
f- that were taught to fight at ſharps by fen- 
* cing-maſters, on purpoſe for the divertiſe- 
: ment of the Roman people at their publick 
_ games or ſhews. At firſt, none but ſlaves 
and fugitives that were enforced to it, would | 
gs thus hazard their lives; afterwards freemen 
Iu were hired to it, who bound themſelves by 
lar a ſolemn oath, to fight to the laſt gaſp, or 
ung yield themſelves to be whipped or branded. 
_ But for the moſt part, the prince or people 
gave their lives to the wounded, when they 
88 acknowledged themſelves to be overcome, 
4 


by holding up a finger, and dropping the 
point of their weapon ; and this was called 
miſſio, Sometimes decayed noblemen, to 
get the emperor's favour, would engage in 
the combats. The victor was either crowned 
with a palm-tree branch, or elſe, if he was: 


 GLAMO'RGANSHIRE (S.) is of a temperate 


1 
a ſlave, was preſented with a wand, called 
rudis, in token of his being a freeman; and 
that there might be a ſufficient number of 
theſe people, there were ſchools erected, 
into which captives, fugitives, ſervants, and 
notorious offenders were condemned, and -- 
many times fold, Theodaret, king of the 
Oftrogoths, in Italy, utterly aboliſhed theſe 
gladiaters, anno 500, They uſually wore 
ſome mark of diſtinction, as a peacock's 
feather, or ſome other diſcernable thing. 
Nero ordered 400 ſenators, and 6co Roman 
knights to fight for his diverſion ; they are 
called among us, prize- fighters. 
GLADIA'TURE (S.) the act of fighting like 
a gladiator or prize - fighter. , 
GLAIR (S.) the white of an egg. 
GLAIR (V.) to varniſh, brighten, or make a 
thing ſhine, by rubbing or waſhing it over 
with glair, &c. 


and healthful air, but of a very different ſoil 
and fituation, the northern parts being ex- 
tremely mountainous, full of thick woods, 
very barren, and thinly inhabited; the ſouth- 
ern parts are more level, and very fertile both 
for corn, and feeding great quantities of ſheep 
and cattle ; it is well inhabited, and thick be- 
ſet with towns and hauſes of the gentry ; it 
contains 118 pariſh-churches, eight market. 
towns,. and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; at a place called Nezwton in this coun- 
ty, is a well, that ſwells up when the ſea 
ehbs, and ſinks as the flood increaſes. 

GLANCE (S.) a fide-look, turn or caſt of 

the eye towards or upon a perſon or thing ; 

alſo a hint, or diſtant remark, or allufion to 
or upon a ſuhject. 

. GLANCE (V.) to caſt a fide or ſhort look, or 
touch upon or towards a thing, matter; or 
ſubject; to refer or allude to a matter; alſo 
to glitter or reflect a ſhining from the bright 
part of a lance; alſo a light touch made by 
the ſwift throwing of a lance, or ſnooting 
of an arrow, &c. 

GLAND (S.) in Anatomy, a ſoft ſpongy, lax 
kind of body, ſerving to ſeparate ſome par- 
ticular humour from the maſs of blood; the 
Ancients thought them uſeful: only as pil- 
lows for the other parts to ledge on ; others 
imagined them as ſponges, to ſuck up the 
ſuperfluous moitture of the other parts; but 
the Moderns have diſcovered more noble 
uſes for them; they are of ſeveral kinds, in 
reſpe& of their form, ſtructure, office, and 
uſes. | 

GLA'NDAGE (S.) the ſeaſon for turning hogs 
into the woods, to feed upon the maſt that 
falls from the trees; alſo to feed hogs any 
where with maſt, 

GLA!'NDERS (S.) a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe, 
conſiſting in the running of corrupt matter 
from the noſe of different colours, according 
to the degree of the malignity, or as the in- 
fection has been of ſhorter or longer continu- 
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ance, being ſometimes white, yellow, green, 
black, &c. | 

GLA'NDFORD or GLA'NDFORD. BRIDGE 

S.) in Lincolnſhire, a ſmall town whoſe 

rket is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
London 122 computed, and 153 meaſured 
miles, 

SLA'NDULOUS or GLA'NDULAR (A.) 
ſomething compounded of or abounding 
with glands, as the fleſh of the almonds of 
the ears, ſweet-bread, &c, or ſuch roots as 
grow kernel-wiſe, and are held together by 
ſmall fibres ar threads. | 

GLANS (S.) in Natural Hiſtory, is an acron, 
or the fruit of the oak - tree; in Surgery, it 

is the top or button of the penis, or that part 
covered with the prepuce or fore-ſkin. 

GLARE (V.) to blaze or ſhine very bright, 
like the flame of lighted torches blown by 
the wind; alſo to look or ſtare very ear- 
neſtly upon any thing, or in the face of a 
perſon, with an intent to daſh a perſon out 
of countenance. | 

GLASS (S.) a tranſparent, brittle, factitious 
body, produced of ſalt and ſand by the ac- 
tion of fire, which ſalt is extracted fromcer- 
tain plants, as fern, kali, &c. the ſand or 

_ None is likewiſe various, but the beſt is ſup- 
poſed to be a fort of marble, called tarſo, 
found in ſome parts of Italy; it is affirmed 
by the Cbymiſit, that glaſs is the ultimate 


proceſs of all productions wrought by fire, 


and that all bodies in the univerſe may be 
reduced to it; its invention is very ancient, 
and its uſe very great ; many improvements 
have been made in it in the laſt century, 


GLA!STENBURY (S.) in Somerſetſhire, is 


almoſt encompaſſed round with rivers, by 
which means it is a ſort of an iſland ; the 
town is large, and well-built, containing 
two pariſh-churches, a good market weekly 
on Tueſdays, and two yearly fairs, when 
| Horſes and fat cattle are very plentiful ; the 
Kory of Foſeph of Arimathea's being ſent 
Hither by the apoſtle to preach the goſpel, 
about the year 31, and his actual reſidence 
at this place, with the wonders he wrought, 
the account of the blooming hawthorn-tree 
upon Chriſtmas-day, c. are not proper 
ſubjects for ſo ſhort an account of things and 
places as our room obliges us to; this town 
is diſtant from London 103 computed, and 
121 meaſured miles. | 
GLAZE (V.) to poliſh, make ſmooth, or ſet 


a gloſs upon a thing, as potters do to their | 


ware, by running melted litharge or lead 
over it; alſo to work in glaſs, ſo as to keep 
out the wind and rain, and let in the light, 
aſter the manner of ſaſhing, or by leading 
the panes together, as is the general practice 
of windows all over this kingdom ; alſo to 
put a pane or ſmall plate of glaſs before a 
picture, curious piece of writing, needie- 
work, &c. to preſerve it from dirt. | 
GLA'ZIER (S.) a workman who makes and 


EA | 


GLO 


fits panes and plates of glaſs to the ſaſhes or 

, window-frames of houſes, pictures, &c, 

GLEAM (V.) in Falconty, is to diſgorge or 
throw up filth from a hawk's gorge, 

GLEAM (S.) a beam or ray of light iſſuing 
from the ſun, or any other luminous bedy, 

GLEAN (V.) to gather up the ſcattered ears 
of corn, after the general quantity is carried 
in; alſo to pick and cull ſentences, &c. out 
of ſeveral authors, to make one ſmall vo. 
lume, cc. 

GLEBE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a clod or piece 
of earth, containing ſome metal or mineral, 
&c, and ſometimes land belonging to pariſh 
churches, beſides the tithes, and ſometimes 
any land or ground belonging to a benefice, 
fee, manor, inheritance, &c. the right of 
patronage ſhould be annexed to the giebe. 

GLEDE (S.) the bird called a kite ; alſo a hot 

- LEE (8) live coal. 

E (S.) joy, mirth, rejoicing, triumph, &c. 

GLEEK (S.) the name of a play or Ns at, 
upon, or with cards, 

GLEET (S.) a flux, oozing, or running of a 

thin browniſh matter from the urethra, and 

ſometimes cauſed by ſtrains, or other harm. 
leſs infirmities 3 but moſt commonly flows 

from venereal exerciſes, and frequently re- 

mains aſter ill cures, | 

GLENE (S.) a cavity or hollow part of a bone 
that is not too deep, but of a middle nature, 
as of the omoplate, which receives the hu- 
merus or ſhoulder-bone ; ſometimes it means 
the two cavities in the vertebra, or turning 
Joint of the neck. | 

GLIB (A.) ſmooth, ſlippery, any thing that 

is eafily put in motion; ſo a very talkative 
perſon is ſaid to be very glib-tongued. 

GLVBNESS (S.) ſmoothneſs, ſlipperineſs, ca- 
pable of being eaſily put in motion. 

SLIDE (v.) te move along ſmoothly, gently, 
or eaſily. | 

GLI'MMER (V.) to dawn, or begin to ap- 
pear; to give a faint or weak light. 

GLTMMERING (S.) a dawning, or begin- 
ning to appear, ſhining, or giving a vey 
faint light. 

GLIMPSE (S.) a ſudden flaſh or beam, a very 
imperfect or light fight of a thing. 

GLFISTEN, GLISTER or GLI'TTER (V.) 
to ſhine very bright, to reflect ſtrong rays 
from any body, to be very ſparkling like a 
diamond, or any hody well poliſhed. | 

GLFSTER or CLY'STER (S.) in Phyſick, a 
liquid remedy or injection caſt into the inte- 
ſtines, &c. by means of proper inſtruments, 

and is compoſed of various medicines, as the 
nature of the malady requires, for which it 
is applied; ſometimes they are injected into 
the womb, to cleanſe and refreſh it; ſome- 
times up the urethra for the ſame purpoſe; 

and ſometimes up the fundament, which is 
the moſt general method, and which is uſed 
upon a great variety of occaſions, 

GLOBE (S.) around ſolid body, the . 

| o 
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GEO 


ces of the earth ſet on it, aſter the manner 
that geographers. have invented, for the more 
eaſy ſhewing or finding the bearing and diſ- 
tance of places, the length and ſhortneſs of 
the days in every clime, kingdom, and par- 
ticular place, together with the degrees of 
q heat and cold, the monſoons or trade-winds, 
; the variations of the compaſs, &c. is called 
x the terreſtrial or earthly globe ; the other ha- 
, ving firſt the general lines or circles that aſ- 
K tronomers have imagined in the heavens, and 
then in the proper places of thoſe lines or 


t circles, the ſeveral conſtellations, &c. ſet 
: down according to the general ſyſtems or ob- 
- ſervations of particular perſons, is called the 
5 celeſtial globe, by which may be known the 
times of eclipſes, what and where any ſtar 
p or number of ſtars are above the horizon of 
d the place where a perſon is, &c. They are 
2 made of divers materials, ſome ſolid of wood, 
's others hollow of braſs, ſilver, &c. but moſt 
3 commonly of paper plaiſtered over; for the 
| particular uſes of each ſort, ſee Harris, &c. 

. that treat of the uſe of the globes. 
, GLOBO'SE, GLO'BOUS or GLO'BULAR 


(A.) any folid body that is made after the 
manner or like to a globe, or round body. 
CLOBO'SITY or GLOBO'SENESS (S.) the 

roundneſs, or globe-like form of any thing. 

CLO'/BULES or GLO'BULETS (S.) very ſmall 
globes, or round bodies, which the preſent 
philoſophy ſuppoſes all liquid bodies are 
compoſed and made up of. 

GLO'MERATE (V.) to wind round, or into 
an heap, ball or bottom, as thread, worſted, 
&C. is for many occaſions, 

CLOMERA'TION (S.) a gathering together, 
2 rolling into a ball, bottom or globe - like 

orm. 

GLOO'MINESS (S.) dulneſs, duſkineſs, dark- 
neſs, like a cloudy day, room, or cell, where 
no light is. 5 

CLOO'MY (A.) dark, dull, heavy, duſky, 
thick, hazy weather; alſo any thing, per- 
ſon or circumſtance, that looks unhappy, 
diſmal, or in much trouble and affliction. . 

CLORIA PATRI (S.) a ſet form of praiſe 
to the Holy Trinity, appointed by the church, 
to be repeated after many parts of the litur- 
gy, and particularly the pſalms ; ſo called, 
becauſe when the offices are performed in 
Latin, thoſe are the two firſt werds of that 
hymn, conclufion, or doxology, as it is fre- 
quently called; great conteſts have been a- 
bout the antiquity, manner of wording, and 
other particularities of this hymn, {ume con- 
tending it was uſed in the apoſiles time; but 
it is generally allowed to have remained as 
a token of orthodoxy, ever ſince it was ap- 

pointed by pope Damaſus, 


of which is equally diſtant from the center in 
every part, and by the Geometricians called a 
ſphere ; the term globe being more peculiarly 
reſtrained or adapted to thoſe two mathema- 
| | tical inſtruments called the globes ; one of 
| which having all the lines and principal pla- 


GLO l 
GLORIFICA'TION (S.) a praifing, honour. 
ing, thanking, magnitying, or adoring ; alfo 
the admitting or putting among the number 
of the bleſſed after this life, | | 

GLO'RIFY (V.) to honour, praiſe, adore ; 
alſo to perfect, compleat, or make happy, 
by putting among the bleſſed in heaven, to 
be a partaker of their felicity. | 

GLO'RIOUS (A.) famous, ſhining, beautiful, 
rich, exceeding good. 

GLO'RIOUSNESS (S.) ſplendor, honour, re- 
nown, valuableneſs, richneſs, beauty, &c. 
GLO'RY (S.) honour, renown, reputation, 
fame, praiſe for well-doing ; alſo the beati- 
fick viſion or joys of heaven; in Painting, 
thoſe repreſentations of ſhining or iſſuing 
forth beams from the head or cauntenance of 
Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, or ſome ſaint or 
martyr, in imitation of a ſun, is called a 

tory. 

GLO'/RY (V.) to boaſt, brag, or value one's 
ſelf for having done, ſuffered, or being wil- 
ling and ready to do or ſuffer any thing upon 
the account of ſome opinion, perſuaſion, 
party or profeſſion, 

GLOSE (V.) to ſooth, flatter, humour, or 
deceive a perſon by falſe pretences. 

GLOSS (S.) a comment, interpretation, or ex- 
poſition of a matter or thing; alſo a falſe 
ſhew, pretence, or appearance; alſo a ſhining 
luſtre, or beautiful ſurface ſet or put upon 
filks or other wares, to make them more a- 
greeable to the eyes of the heholders. 

GLOSS (V.) to interpret, comment, explain, 
or write notes upon a ſubject. 

GLO'SSARY (S.) an expoſition or comment 
upon a matter; alſo a dictionary, explaining 
the difficult words uſed in a language. 

GLO'SSOGRAPHER (S.) a commentator or 
expounder of hard words. 

GLOSSO'GRAPHY (s.) the art of explaining 
or making difficult words or paſſages eaſy to 
be underſtood. 

GLOSSY (A.) ſbining, bright, lively, like 
new-preſs'd broad-cloths, filks, &c. 

GLO'TTIS (S.) in Anatomy, a cleft or chink 
in the larynx, ſerving for the formation of 
the voice, being in the form of a tongue ; 
thro? this chink the air deſcends and aſcends, 
in reſpiring, ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. it has an 
apparatus of muſcles, whereby we contract 
and enlarge it as occaſion requires, from 
whence all the varieties of tones in the voice 
are produced, 


GLO'UCESTER (S.) is the principal place in 


Glouceſter ſhire, being a city, and a biſhop's ſce,. 
tolerably well built, though not fine, and for 
its obſtinate oppoſing king Charles I. has fince 
had all its walls and works demoliſhed, which 
were very ſtrong ; and before its being be- 
fieged, had eleven pariſh-churches, five of 
which were then demoliſhed ; here is a large 
ſtone- bridge over the Severn ; there are ſe- 
veral hoſpitals, ſchools, c. both for teach- 
ing and maintaining the poor of both ſexes, 
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as well young as old; it returns two. mem- 
bers to parliament, and gives the title of duke 
to a younger branch of the royal family; it 
is governed by a mayor- and 12 aldermen, 
out of which the mayor is annually choſen ; 
there are alſo 24 common-council-men, out 
of which two are annually choſen for ſheriffs; 
they have alſo an high ſteward (who is uſu- 
ally a nobleman) and a recorder; they are 
allowed to wear ſcarlet-gowns, to have the 
ſword and cap of maintenance, and four ſer- 
jeants at mace; their preſent charter was 
given by king Charles II. dated April 16, 
1672, their former charters being reſigned : 
For the tegulation of the trade of this city, 
there are 12 companies aſſociated, the maſ- 
ters whereof attend the mayor upon all pub- 
lick occafions, in their gowns, with ſtream- 
ers ; it .contains 12 pariſhes, though there 
are but 6 churches, and the cathedral ; it has 
two markets weekly, wiz. on Wedneſday and 
Saturday, and four fairs annually ; it.has a 
port, and has a large key and wharf on the 
banks of the river, very commodious for 
trade, to which belongs a cuftom-houſe, 
with proper officers ; but the buſineſs is but 
ſmall, moſt of the foreign trade being mo- 
ved to Brifto! ; this city is a county of itſelf, 
and is diſtant from London 81 computed, 
and 102 meaſured miles, IE. 
GLOU'CESTERSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, of a healthful air, and fertile ſoil, as 
well for corn as paſturage, yielding plenty of 
corn, and feeding abundance of cattle, and 
great flocks of ſheep, eſpecially, in and near 
Cote ſevold, whoſe wool is much eſteemed for 
its fineneſs ; the caſt part, called Ceteſevold, 


is ſomewhat hilly, and is principally em- 


ploy'd in grazing ; the middle part lies low 
and is watered by the Severn, which renders 
the plains very fruitful ; the weſtern part is 
over-ſpread with wood, and called Dean. 
Foreft, where grow great numbers of excel. 
lent timber- trees, for ſhip-building, &c. coal 
and iron mines, on which are many furnaces 
and forges, for working the ſame ; this foreſt 
is 20 miles long and 10 broad, and contains 
3 hundreds, 23 pariſh- churches, 1 caſtle, 1 
abbey, 3 market-towns, 1 mayor-town, and 
the common thereof (beſides the purlieus and 
abbey woods) is ſaid tocontain 32,0co acres 
of ground. The whole county is about 50 
miles long, and 25 broad, containing 30 
hundreds, in which are 25 market- towns, 
280 pariſhes, 1 caftle, 2 foreſts, 19 parks, 
feveral large rivers, 27,000 houſes, and about 


160, ooo people; it ſends 8 members to par- 


liament, and is about 140 miles in circumfe- 
rence; it is remarkable for the large manu- 
facture of cheeſe, though that which is ſo call. 
ed in London comes principally out of Vilt- 
ſhire, the real cheeſe of this county going 
more to Br:flol, than to Londen 3 the woollen 
manuſacture of this county is exceeding good, 
and fine, and is very large in quantity, 


GLOVE (S.) that part of apparel that is made 


CNA _ 


to fit the hand, ſometimes of ſilk, linen, 
&c, but moſt commonly of ſoft pliant lea. 

ther; among Szwordſmen, ſending or throw. 
ing the glove, is challenging the perſon to 
fight, to whom it is thrown or ſent, 

GLO'VER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade or buſi. 
neſs is to make, ſell, or deal in gloves, 

GCLO/VERS STITCH (S.) in Surgery, is a 
method of ſewing up the lips of a wound 
upwards, in imitation of the glove- makers 
manner of ſewing their gloves. 

GLOUT or GLOWT (V.) to look frown. 

ingly, angrily, or diſpleaſed at a perſon or 
thing, | 

GLOW (V.) to grow hot and red, as the 
cheeks and ears do, after having walked in a 
ſharp air. x 

GLO'W- WORM (S.) an inſect that ſhines or 
gives a light in the dark, ſomething like 
phoſphorus. ; 

GLUE (S.) a thick, clammy ſubſtance, that 
has the preperty of being very tenacious, 

and holding thoſe things together that have 
been daubed with it; it is a compoſition 
made from divers ingredients, according to 
the uſe it is to be applied to ; hardly any thing 
curious in Joinery can be done without it. 

GLUE or GLU'TINATE (V.) to ſtick or join 
boards or other things cloſe and faſt toge- 

ther, with the conſiſtence called glue, which 
is ſometimes made of ſkins, or parings of 
ſkins, ſteeped in water, and then boiled to a 
jelly, Kc. | 

GLUEY or GLUISH (A.) fticky, clammy, 
of the nature of, or like to glue. | 

GLUT (V.) to overſtock, ſurcharge, or fur- 
niſh a perſon or marlet with more wares or 
5 than there is a call or demand 
. 

GLUT (S.) an abundance, great ſuperfluity, or 
more than is wanted of any ſort of 6h, 
fruit, or other commodity. 

GLUTINA'TION or GLU/ING (S.) a ſtick- 
ing, joining, or faſtening together, by means 
of ſome gluey or ſticky ſubſtance. 

GLU'TINATIVE or GLU'TINOUS (A.) of 
a ſticky, clammy, or adhering nature. 

GLU'TTON (S.) the name of a bird, ſaid te 
be found in the northern parts of Miu ſcer), 

Sc, which ſtuffs itſelf with carrion till its 
paunch ſticks out, and getting into ſome 
ſtrait place, puſhes the ordure out, and re- 
turns again to the carcaſe; from whence 
any one that practiſes or delights in excellive 
eating, is called a glutton, 

GLU”"TTONY (S.) a riotous, immoderate, 
or extravagant living, eſpecially with reſpect 
to rich or over- much eating, 

GLY'PHE or GLY*PHIS (S.) in Architecture, 
is any cavity or canal, whether round ot 
angled, that is uſed ornamentally. 

GNASH (V.) to ſet or ſhew the teeth, as it 
were, in a poſture of biting hard, by way 

of ſcorn, derifion, or mocking of a perſon ; 
allo as a ſign of ſorrow, grief, lamentation, 
or woe. GNAT 
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ticularly troubleſome in hot countries, 


GNA'THO (S.) a flattering, fawning, hu- 


C NAT (S,) a ſmall ſtinging inſet or fly, Par- | 


mouring, time-ſerving fellow. 


GNATHO/NICAL (A:) after the mode, way, | 


or manner of a ſoothing, flattering, ' fawning 


perſon. p 

GCNATHONI'ZE (V.) to pleafe, humour, 

comply with, or fawn upon a perſon to gain 
ſome bye end, or bring about ſome deſired 
purpoſe, 1 : 

GNAW (V.) to tear, pull, or rend off from 
the bones or any whole part, with the teeth, 
after the manner of dogs, &c. 

GNOME (S.) a name which the cabaliſts give 
to fome certain inviſible people, whom they 
ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner parts of the earth, 
and to fill it to the center; they are repre- 


ſented very ſmall of ſtature, tractable, and 


friendly to men, and are made the guardi- 
ans of mines, quarries, hidden treaſures, & c. 
ſometimes it is applied to a ſhort, pithy, ſen- 
tentious expreſſion, obſervation or reflexion. 
GNO MON (S.) in general, ſignifies an index, 
director or explainer; in Geometry, if a pa- 
rallelogram be divided into four leſſer ones, 
by two lines interſecting each other, and any 
ene of theſe four be taken away, the re- 
maining three will make er compoſe a gno- 


mon; in Aſtronomy, it is an inſtrument for | 


meaſuring the meridian altitudes of the ſun 
or.ſtars ; in Dialling, it is the ftile, pin, or 
cock which caſteth the ſhadow that marketh 

out the hours. | 

GNOMO'NICES (S.) the art of drawing ſun- 
dials upon any plane, together with all the 
furniture belonging thereto, vulgarly called 
dialling, I | 

GNOMONOLO'GICAL or GNOMO'NICAL 
(A.) ſomething relating, belonging, or per- 
taining to the art of dialling. 


GNOSIU/MACHI (S.) a ſet of enthuſiaſticks, 


that condemned all ſearch after knowledge, 
becauſe that God required only good actions. 
GNO'STICKS (S.) theſe were not ſo much a 
particular ſect of hereticks, as a complication 
of many ſets; who were ſo called, becauſe 
they pretended to extraordinary illuminations 
and knowledge, one main branch of which 
conſiſted in their pretended genealogies or at- 
tributes of the Deity, in which they differed 
among themſelves as much as they did from 
others; they affirmed there were two prin- 
ciples, the one good, who was the author of 
all good; the other evil, who was the au- 
thor of all evil; they held the ſoul to be of 


the ſame ſubſtance with God, and denied | 


the divinity of Chriſt, ſaying only, that God 


dwelt in bim; they held the moſt unlawſul | 
Pleaſures of the body to be good, and defiled 


their nightly meetings with all manner of 
obſcene impurities ; they affirmed alſo, that 
Jeſus Chriſt was not the Son of him, who 
gave the law, but of ſome other unknown 
City, and many other whimſical and ro- 
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mantick notions; they had ſeveral apocry- 

phal books, which they eſteemed as divine, 

ſuch as the Revelations of Adam, the hiſtory 
of Noria, Noab's wife, &c. FAR 

GO (V.) to move, approach, or get to a place 
or thing, that is at a diſtance from us; alſo 
the imperative mood of the fame verb, 
whereby we order or command a perſon to 
move or to go to ſome diſtant perſon or 
place, for ſuch purpoſes as we have already, 
or do then declare. 

GOAD (S.) a ſtick, pole, or ſtaff armed with 
a ſharp-pointed iron at the end of it, to 
force or drive large cattle along with. 

GOAL (S.) the butt, mark, end, or finiſhing 
Place of a race; alſo a priſon or geal for 
debtors or maleſactors. 

GOA'LER (S.) the keeper or perſon who has 
the charge of a priſon, and the priſoners 
therein. 

GOAR (S.) the warm blood of any creature; 
alſo a long triangular piece of cloth to be 
ſewed into a garment, fail, &c. to fit it for 
the purpoſe intended, _ 

GOAR (V.) to fetch blood, or pierce the ſkin 

or fleſh, by the butting of the horns of a 
buck, ox, &c. or with the tuſhes of a boar, 
&c, alſo to widen any thing at one end, by x 
ſewing in one or more pieces, in the ſhape 
of a triangle, &c, as women do their ſhiſts, 
and ſeamen do their ſails, &c. | 

GOAT (S.) an animal well known among us, 
horned, and when any thing aged, of a very 

rank ſmell ; the milk of the ſhe is reckoned 
peculiarly uſeful for conſumptive perſons ; it 
was one of the clean beaſts of the Iſraelites, 
and uſed in their ſacrifices ; when young, 
they are excellent eating: This creature is 
reported to be exceedingly pleaſed with the 
act of copulation, from whence thoſe per- 
ſons who are immederately addicted to wo- 
men, are called goats, leachers, &c. Some- 
times in the Scripture, the term goat ſignifies 
a demon or idol, to which ſacrifice was of- 
fered under this or a fimilar form. 

GOA'T-HERD (S.) a perſon whoſe employ- 
ment is to look after, and take care of a 
large number or flock of goats. 

GOh or GO'BBET (S.) a piece juſt big e- 
nough, or fit to be put into the mouth at once. 

GO/BBLE (V.) to eat haſtily, and after a gree- 
dy and voracious manner, like geeſe and 
ſwine, &c. 

GOBELINS (S.) a noted houfe at Paris, in 
the ſuburb of St. Marcel, formerly poſſeſſed 
by famous wooel-dyers, whereof the chief, 
called Giles Gobelin, who lived in the reign of 
Francis I. is ſaid to have found the ſecret of 
dying ſcarlet, which was from him called be 
ſcarlet of the Gobelins; the houſe, and river 
that runs by it, alſo took the ſame name: 
This houſe was purchaſed by Lewwrs XIV. for 
a manufaQtory of all manner of curious works 
for the adornzng the ſeveral palaces of the 
kingdom, under the direction of Monſieur 

| Colbert ; 
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Colbert; ſuch as weavers of tapeſtry, gold - 


_ . ſmiths, carvers, ſtatuaries, &c. which have 


hip, eſpecially in tapeſtry, from the deſigns 
of the famous Le Brun, who drew for them 

by the appointment of the king. 

'GO'BLET (S.) a round drinking veſſel or cup, 

made without a foot or reſting part, fo that 


tained in it, or runs the hazard of ſpilling 
the liquor, if he ſets it down. 
GOBLING (S.) eating greedily, haſtily, glut- 
tonouſly, and without any decency. , 
GO'BLINS or HOBGO'BLINS (S.) imaginary 
evil ſpirits or bugbears, invented by deſign- 
ing perſons, to impoſe upon the credulity of 
innocent, harmleſs, ignorant perſons ; alſo 
uſed by nurſes to quiet and frighten froward 
- children, 
GOD (s.) the ſupreme, eternal, and ſelf- exiſt- 
ing Being, from whom we, and all other 
beings, receive exiſtence, and by whom they 
and we are preſerved, maintained, and con- 
tinued, who is infinite in all perſections, and 
free from all infirmity or decay, and who, as 
he had no beginning, ſo he can have no end. 
GODA'LMING (S.) in Surrey, a corporation- 
town whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
day; the chief magiſtrate is a warden, to 
whom is joined eight affiſtants; the manu- 
facture of this town is cloathing, for which 
it is the moſt eminent in all the county ; the 
* ſorts are mixed kerſeys, and blue ones for 
the Canaries, which are reported to be the 
beſt coloured of any in the kingdom; 28 
computed, and 35 meaſured miles diſtant 
from London. | 
GO'D-CHILD (S.) a boy or girl for whom 
one or more perſons have become ſureties at 
their baptiſm, &c. or promiſed that he ſhould 
be taught or inſtructed in the duties of reli- 
gion and virtue. . 
GO'D-DAUGHTER (S.) a girl or female 
child that has ſureties, or godfathers and 
godmothers at her baptiſm. : 
GO/DDESS (S.) a ſhe-deity, of which the an- 
cient Romans had a great number, to whom 
particular virtues, powers, vices, &c. were 
attributed. | 
GO'DFATHER (S.) one who takes upon him 
the office-to perform what he otherwiſe had 
no obligation to do, as to hold or anſwer for 
"a child in baptiſm at the font, &c. which is 
ſuppoſed to be done religiouſly, or. for the 
ſake of God; and according to the preſent 
uſe, that the perſon he undertakes for, 
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ples of religion, and the duties of huma- 
nity, thereby to render the perſon agreeable 
both to God and man; this is a very ancient 
cuſtom in the church, and applied to many 
uſes, and is ſtill among the Papiſts, who 
have godfathers for bells, &c. The Jerus uſe 
them likewiſe at the circumciſion of their 
ſons, &c, 


produced extraordinary pieces of workman- | 


the perſon is obliged to drink what is con- 


ſhould be regularly inſtructed in the princi- | 


GO/DLESS (A.) a wicked, abandoned crez. 
ture; one who, both by word and deed, 


ſhews no regard to a ſupreme Being, or any 
religious ordinances. 


GO'DLINESS (S.) a fincere, devout, and truc 


worſhipping of God, and ſtrict obſervance 
of religious duties. 


GO DMOTHER (S.) a woman that is to a& 


in the ſame manner, and appointed for the 


ſame purpoſe, with a godfather. 

GO'D-SON (S.) a boy or male-child that has 
ſureties, or godfathers and godmothers at his 

" baptiſm, | Z 

GO'DWIN-SANDS (S.) certain ſands in the 
county of Kent, that were formerly the land 
of earl Godwin, but now overflowed by the 
ſea, very dangerous to ſhipping. 

To be a GOG (V.) to have a very earneſt de. 
fire. or longing for or after a thing ; to be 
very zealous in the purſuit of a thing; er 

__ eager aſter it, | 

GO/GGLE (V.) to ſtare or look upon a per- 
ſon or thing with the èyes full open. 

GO'/GGLE-EYED (A.) a perſon with large, 
full, open, rolling, and ſtaring eyes. 

GO'G-MAGOG (S.) a perſon of very large 
ſtature, which the Britiſb hiſtorians have 

« repreſented, as being near 16 feet high or 
tall, with a bulk proportionable 3 the pre- 
tended figure of whom is carved and ſet up 
in Guild- Hall, London. 

GO'ING (S.) the act of moving from place to 
place; alſo a term applied to liquor, meat, 
&c. when it is periſhing or ſpoiling. 

Going to the Vault, a term in Hunting, 
uſed for a hare's taking the ground, or bur- 
roughing like a coney or rabbet. 

GOLD (S.) the moſt pure, ponderous, and 
ductile metal that is in nature, from whence 
it has, by the conſent of almoſt all mankind, 
for many ages been deemed the moſt vajua- 
ble; among the Chymiſis, who characterize 
their metals by the names of the planets, it 
is called Sol, to ſhew its preheminence ; its 
ſymbol or character is O; its proper'ies are 
ſo many, and different from all other me- 
tals, that we cannot here mention them, 
only ſhall obſerve, that it is the free irom 
ſulphur of all others, which occaſions its ex- 
traordinary duQtility, as appears from the 

operations of the wite-drawers and gold- 
beaters, for mix but one thouſandth part of 
ſulphur to any maſs of geld, and it cealcs to 
be malleable ; its extraordinary fixity appears 
from its capacity of reſiſting the greateſt force 
of any artificial fire, but there are burning- 
glaſſes, which collect the heat of the ſun ſo 
intenſely, that it volatizes therein ; there are 
various names given to this metal, as virgin 
gold, which is ſaid to be very pale, and ſo 
ſoft, that it may be molded into any figure 
with the hand, and that it will take the im- 
preſſion of a ſeal, like warm wax, to harden 
which, and to heighten its colour, they mix 


emery with it; fine or pure gold, is that 
| h purged 
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CO LDEN (A.) ſomething looking like to, or 


| brazen- hoofed hulls, and a monſtrous dra- 
| yon that never ſlept, but taken and carried 
off by Faſon and the Argonauts; ſome ima- 


it is reported to have been inſtituted upon ac- 


- ſcarlet cloak lined with'ermin, with a collar 


end of this collar hung a golden- fleece, with 


Hence, as being of the greateſt value and 


© fought, bears ſuch a proportion or relation 


der inverſe, when the fourth number being 


. are five numbers given to find a ſixth; but 
De theſe are always reducible to thoſe above, I 


” : 
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GOL 


urged by the fire from all impurities and} 
alloy; ſtandard gold in England, is that 
which has 22 parts pure gold, one part filver, 


and the other copper. 


having the properties of gold; alſo a meta- 
phorical term for ſucceſs, plenty, &c. 

Golden Fleece, in the ancient Mythology, 
was the ſkin or fleece of the ram, upon 
which Pbryxus and Hella are ſuppoſed to 
have ſwam over the ſea to Colcbos, and which 
being ſacrificed to Fupiter, was hung upon a 
tree in the grove of Mari, guarded: by two 


gine this to be an allegorical repreſentation 
of ſome true hiſtory. Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, in 1429, inſtituted a military 
order by this name; the king of Spain is 
now grand maſter of this order, as duke of 
Burgundy ; the number of knights are 31 ; 


count of the immenſe profit the duke made 


by wool; the firſt ſolemnities were per- 


form'd at Burgos, at this duke's marriage 
with. Iſabel of Portugal; the knights wore a 


opened, and the duke's cypher upon them, 
in form of a B, to fignify Burgundy, toge- 
ther with flints ſtriking fire, with this mot- 
to, Arte ferit, quam flamma micat ; at the 


this device, Pretium non wile laborum ; this 
order is now common to all the princes of 
the houſe of Auſtria, as being deſcended 
from Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles 
the Hardy, laſt duke thereof. 

Golden Number, a number made uſe of 
by chronologers, to ſhew what year of the 
moon's cycle any year is; in the Julias Ca- 
lendar, it is uſed to ſhew on what days the 
new moons fall ; but in a ſeries of time it is 
to be obſerved, that the golden-numbers, 
through the defect of the lunar cycle, re- 
cede, and do not ſhew the true time of the 
new moon. 

Golden Rule, that rule by whith Arichme- 
ficians anſwer all queſtions, wherein propor- 
tion is concerned, ſo called by way of emi- 


uſe ; ſometimes it is called the Rule of 
Three, &c. becauſe from three numbers 
given a fourth is found out, proportional to 
the three given ones; and this is either direct, 
that is, when the fourth number, or that 


to the third number (they being firſt duly 
arranged) as the ſecond does to the firſt ; 


found, bears ſuch a relation or proportion 
to the firſt, as the ſecond does to the third ; 
ſometimes theſe are doubled, that is, there 


GON 


forbear ſaying any thing more of them here, 

GO'LDFINCH (S.) a very pretty-coloured, 
ſmall ſinging bird. | 

GOLD-FINDER (S.) a genteel name for him 
whoſe buſineſs is to empty privies, vulgar - 
ly called a Tom-turd-man ; alſo a cant 
name fur a cheat, who under the pretence 
of finding apiece of money, and inviting a 
by-ſtander to partake of a treat, &c. out of 
it, endeavours to get him to play at cards, 
dice, &c. in order to win or cheat him of 
his money; they are ſometimes alſo called 
guinea-droppers, 

GOLD-FO'iL (S.) leaf-gold, or that which 
painters uſe to cover their works with, as 
the edges of picture - frames, writing, &c. 
which is of ſo durable a nature, that it will 
laſt longer than the cloth or wood it is 

laid on. 5 

GO'LDING (S.) the name of both an apple 
and a fiſh, ; alſo the ſurname of a man. 

GOLDSMITH (S.) is properly one that works 
gold in a furnace, or makes toys, trinkets, 
rings, &c. and by vulgar acceptation, one 
who keeps a ſhop, and ſells gold and filver 
wares, rings, jewels, &c, 

GO'LGOTHA (S.) a ſcull; there was a moun- 

tain to the north-weſt of Feruſalem, called 
by this-name, ſome think from its form, 
and others, becauſe criminals were executed 
there; others, hecauſe the firſt man's head 
was buried there; it is commonly called 
mounfCalvary, Jeſus Chriſt was crucified 
and bvried there, in a garden belonging to 
Joſepb of Arimathea, The emperor Adrian 
when he rebuilt Feruſalem, called it Alia, 
filled up Chriſt's tomb, and placed over ir 
figures of the moſt infamous idols ; but the 
empreſs Helena cauſed it to be cleanſed, and 
built over it a magnificent church. 

GO'LOPS (S.) a term in Heraldry, that figni- 
fies roundles of a purple colour. 

GOME (S.) the thick, black, oily, greaſy 
matter, made uſe of for cart wheels, to 
cauſe them to move the eafier ; alſo for the 
nuts and ſcrews of large preſſes, &c. 

GOMPHIYASIS (S.) a term in Surgery, by 
which is meant that diſorder or diſtemper in 
the gums of a perſon, that renders the teeth 
looſe and ready to drop out. 

GO'MPHOMA or GOM/PHOSIS (S.) a term 

in Surgery, uſed when one bore is inſerted 

and faſtened into another, as the teeth in the 

Jaws. | 

GO'MPHOS (S.) a diſorder in the eyes, when 

the ball is ſwelled, and ſtretched beyond the 

ſkin called uwea tunica, 

GO'NAGRA (S.) the gout in the knee. 

' GO'NDOLA- (S.) the Venetian term for a ſmall 
boat or wherry, for the conveying of paſſens 
gers or ſmall parcels of goods, from one 

place to another, that is but at a ſmall or 
moderate diſtance, 

GONDOLIE'R (S.) an Tealian name for a 

wherryman, or, as we commonly call them 
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2 waterman, or one that rows or ftcers a 
ſmall veſſel or boat upon a river. 
GONE (A.) departed, ſeparated from, leſt, 
taken away. 
GONE-OUT-A-HEAD (A.) ſpoken of one 
ſhip that outſails or gets before the head of 
another under ſail. 8 5 
GCON/FALON or GO'NFANON (S.) the 
church banner carried in the pope's army ; 
alſo a tent or canopy carried at the head of 
the proceſſions of the chief churches in 
Rome, as a preſervative againſt rain, the 
verge or banner ſerving for a ſhelter. 
. GCONFALONIER (S.) the pope's ſtandard- 
bearer. ; 
* CONORRHOE'A (A.) a diſeaſe commonly 
ariſing from impure converſation with foul 
men or women, which cauſes an involun- 
tary oozing or dripping of the ſeed without 
erection; ſometimes it is called a clap, or 
running of the reins. | 
COOD (S.) whatever tends or conduces to 
© preſerve or improve nature or ſociety, and 
is the direct oppoſition to evil, which tends 
to deſtroy or impair it; Metapbyſically, it is 
the eſſential perfection or integrity of a thing, 
whereby it has every thing that belongs to 
its nature. | 

Phyfical or Natural Good, is that whereby 
a thing poſſeſſes every thing neceſſary to its 
well being. 

Moral or Ethical Gced, is the agreement 
of a thinking reaſonable being, and of the 
habits, acts, and inclinations thereof, with 
the dictates of right reaſon, and the will of 

= the Creator, as diſcovered by natural light; 
in a Scripture Senſe, it frequently ſignifies all 
the bleſſings and advantages both of eftate 
and mind, as well publick as private. 

£0OD- A-BEARING (S.) a Law term, im- 
porting dutiful and quiet behaviour, both to 
the king and all the members of the com- 
monwealth, for which perſons are ſome- 
times bound to give ſecurity for having 
committed ſome act of violence. 


GOO'DLACK (Part.) O ſtrange ! wonderful! 


Isit ſo ? &c. 


GOO'DLY (A.) beautiful, fair, valuable, fine, 


delicate, ſpruce, . 
 GOO'DMAN (S.) a country word very fre- 
quently uſed alſo in London, for the maſter 
or head of the family. 


GOO'DNESS (S.) the valuableneſs of or rea- 


ſon why a perion or thing is or ſhould be 
eſteemed. N | 

" GOODS (S.) all ſorts of effects, riches, or 
poſſeſſions, 


GOOD-WULL (S.) a kind, beneficent incli- 


nation, a friendly or well-wiſhing diſpoſition 
towards a perſon. 

' GOOGE or GOUGE (S.) an inſtrument or 
tool uſed by carpenters, joiners, &c, to make 
channels, gutters, or hollows with. 
GOOSE (S.) a large, well-known, - cating 


7 


GOR 


taylors, to preſs down their ſeams with, 
when heated very hot; alſo an opprobrious 
name whereby a perſon ot little underſtand- 
ing is called by way of deriſion. 
GOO'SE. BERRIES (S.) a pleaſant ſummer 
fruit, uſed for making tarts with, and pre- 
ſerving, while green, and eating raw, when 
full ripe. | 
GOOSE-BILL (S.) a particular fail uſed at fea, 
when a ſhip goes befoie the wind, or with 
a quarter wind, | 
GOOSE-QUILL (S.) the horny part of the 
large feathers of a gooſe's wing, which 
grows within the ſkin, principally uſed tg 
write with, * 
GORBE'LLIED (A.) large or fat-bellied, ſup. 
poſed to ariſe from too much eating or gor. 
mandizing. | 
GORCE or GORZ. (S.) a ſhrub or furz that 
grows wild upon mountainous or heathy 


burn ; alſo a pool or dam to keep water in, 
any ſtop or hindrance in a river, as mills, 
ſtakes, & c. 

GO'RDIAN KNOT (S.) a knot made in the 
leathers, traces, or harneſſes belonging to 
the chariot of Gordius, father of Midas, king 
of Pbrygia, fo very intricate, that both be. 
ginning and ending were imperceptible ; it 
was reported, that the oracle had declared, 
that whoever could untie it, ſhould be maſ- 
ter of all Aa: Alexander having undertaken 
it, and fearing, if he ſhould not be able to 
do it, it would be looked upon as an ill 
omen, drew his ſword and cut it ; it is now 
often applied to things that are difficult to 
undo, and particularly to marriage, where 
it is ſaid, ſuch an one has this day tied the 
Gordian knot, 

GORE (S.) a triangular piece of cloth, &. 
ſewed to or into any thing, to make one end 
broader than the other; in Heraldry, it i 
ſometimes uſed as an abatement for effemi- 
nacy or cowardice ;z alſo congealed or clot- 
ted blood. 

GORE (V.) to ſtab a perſon or other living 
creature, ſo that the blood flows from the 
wound; but it is particularly ſpoken of au 
horned beaſt wounding with his horns. + . 

GORGE (S.) the throat; and in Hawking, 
that part of a hawk that firſt receives her 
meat; in Arc bitecture, the narrower part of 
the Tuſcan and Dorick capitals, lying between 
the aſtragal, the ſhaft of the column, and 
the annulet ; in Fortification, the entranc 
leading to the body of a work. 

| Gorge of a Baſtion, is the right line that 
bounds the diſtance between the two flanks, 

Gorge of the Half Moon, that ſpace con- 
tained between the two ends of their fact 
next the place, 

Gorge of the Outworks, the ſpace between 
their fides next to the great ditch. 

GORGE (V.) to eat over-much, to cram, 


fowl ; alſo the large, heavy iron uſed by 


lut, or fill unreaſonably. 


places, which the country people gather to 


GC 


uo 
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'CO'RGED (A.) in Heraldry, is bearing a co- 


ronet about the neck of a ſwan, lion, &c. 
GO'RGEOUS (A.) fine, gay, coſtly, delicate, 
extravagant!y gaudy and rich in habit. 


c | GO'RGEOQUSNESS (S.) coſtlineſs, great ex- 
travagancy in clothes, furniture, or equi- 

| Page, &c. W 

GO RGET (S.) the neck-dreſs of a woman; 
ay alſo a breaſt-plate worn as a defenſative by 
th ſoldiers. WY. 

CO'RGONS (S.) three ſiſters, Meduſa, Euri- 
he | ale, and. Sthenio, the reputed daughters of 
ch Phorcus, a marine deity, who are ſaid to 
10 have but one eye among all, which they lent 

to one another, as occaſion required; they 

* are reported to have had long wings; their 
r- heads were dreſſed with ſnakes, their teeth 
were as big as boar's tuſhes, and their talons 

nat crooked and ſharp; they dwelt near the Heſ- 


thy gerian gardens ; and turned thoſe people into 

te ſtones that looked in their faces, & c. Theſe 

in, romantick ſtories are ſuppoſed to be ſabulous 

ils, repreſentations of fortitude, and other noble 
virtues, that overcome all difficulties. 

ths GORMANDYZE (v.) to eat more than a 


; (0 ſufficiency, to gluttonize, or ſwallow gree- 
king dily large quantities of rich food. 
be- GORMANDVUZING (S.) eating much, and 
* greedily. ; 
red, GORS or GOSS (S.) a ſhrub that grows upon 
mals the heaths, commons, and other barren 
aken places, called furz. 6 
Je to GO'*HAWEK (S.) a large bird of prey. 
n ill GOFSLIN (S.) a young or chicken gooſe ; alſo 
now a ſubſtance that grows upon nut-trees., 
ult to GO'SPEL (S.) the book of the life, miracles, 
here | death, reſurrection, and doctrine of Jeſus 
ed the Chriſt, of which there are four, under the 
names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John; the 
„Ke. word ſignifies good news, or a joyful meſ- 
ne end ſage; beſides thoſe four, the firſt ages of the 
„in church were peſtered with about forty others, 
ffemi ſome of which are ſtill remaining, ſtuffed 
* clot- with the follies or the enthuſiaſtick notions 
2 of their fooliſh inventors, It was the gene- 
living ral practice of the ancient hereticks, firſt to 
m the attack the goſpels, in order to maintain their 


n of an 
„ 
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errors, or excuſe them, ſome rejecting the 
true ones, and ſubſtituting ſpurious ones in 
their ſtead, others endeavoured to interpolate, 
and others to obliterate the true ones, accord- 
ing to the ſeveral opinions they embraced. 

CO'SPELLER (S.) a reader, profeſſor, or 
great lover and promoter of the goipel. 

GOSSIP (S.) a name given to thoſe women 
who love and practiſe much going abroad, 
and talking of other people's concerns; alſo 
a godmother, | | 

GO'SSIPING (S.) a going from place to place 
with a tale; alſo a merry-making, chriſten 


ine that 
J flanks, 
ce con- 
eir fact 


between by ſeveral women, to one who is pretty well 
recovered after a lying- in, and uſually before 

0 cram, her going abroad. e 

„ROB GOT or GOTTEN (A.) any thing acquired, 


poſſeſſed or enjoyed. 


j 


ing, or baptizing of a child ; or a viſit paid : 


, 
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GOTHICK (A.) rude, inartificial, ruftick, 
aſter the manner, or like to the Getls, whoſe 
architecture was very heavy and rude, like 
moſt of our old churches, which are built in 
their manner. 

GOTHS (S.) an ancient people of Germany, 
that dwelt all along the Viſtula, as far as its 
mouth in the Baltic Sea, at Dantzick; in 
proceſs of time, mixing with the Ra gians, 
and other Vandalick clans, were, by way of 
diſtinction called Gerhs, 

G0 DD or GAUD (S.) a plant ſo called; alſo 
wood, uſed by the Dyers in producing a yel- 
low colour, 

GO'UDHURST (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, 
whoie market is weekly on Wedneſday; 
diſtant from London 40 computed, and 49 
meaſured miles. a N 

GOVERN (V.) to rule over, direct, keep in 
awe or ſubjection, to manage or take care 
of. 

GO'VERNABLE (A.) orderly, regular, that 
may be directed or managed. 50 

GOVERNA'NTE (S.) a term of diſgrace for 
an old woman that acts as a bawd ; alſo a 
governeſs, or woman that has the care of 

young girls, &c. much uſed in Spain, Cc. 

GO'VERNMENT (S.) the power or autho- 
rity that one perſon exerciſes over another, 
or many; alſo the publick authority or 
manner of adminiſtring juſtice in every na- 
tion or commonwealth, 


| GO/'VERNOR or )/VERNOUR (s.) the 


perſon inveſted with the power of come 
manding, direQing or .managing any af- 
fair, whether publick or private, and is 
commonly ſpuke of the deputy of a king or 

prince, to whom the care of a town, caſtle, 
province, &c. is committed, 

GOUGE (S.) an iron inſtrument uſed by moſt 

workmen in wood, to hollow out ſmall 

channels, ſuch as flutings of columns, the 
ſhafts of gun-ſtocks, &c. | 

GOURD. (S.) a plant which produces leaves 
and branches much like garden cucumbers, 
which creeps upon the earth, and is divided 
into ſeveral branches; its fruit is of the ſiae 
and figure of an orange; it is of a light, 
whitiſh ſubſtance, if you pare off the rind, 

and ſo bitter to the taſte, that it is called 
the gall of the earth. 

GOUST, GOUT, GUST or GU'/STO (S.) a 

reliſh for, liking, approving, or taſting of a 

thing; alſo an inclination or deſire after any 

thing. 

GOUT (S.) a painful diſeaſe, that exerciſes 
its fury principally upon the joints of the 
legs and hands; phyſicians are much divided 

about the origin of it, and more about the 
8 

GOU'TY (A.) troubled with the gout; alſo 


one part than another, uneven, or irreguls- 
as thread, ſilk, &c, 


9 (S.) a looſe karment over 
&.% | 
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GRA CES (S.) in the common Lav, is what is 


GR A 


over their other cloaths, commonly to diſtin- 
guiſh their profeſſion, office, or dignity, as 
parſons, lawyers, livery-men, &c. alſo the 
common or uppermoſt garment of a wo- 
man's cloathing. | 
GRABBLE (V.) to handle awkwardly or 
wantonly, to reel and ſtagger in muddy 
places, to lay hands on any thing. 
GRACE (S.) in Divinity, is any favour or gift 
that God beſtows upon his creatures out of 
his mere goodneſs. towards them, without 
any regard to their merit ; moſt diſputes are 
maintained by the divines of differing com- 
munities about the ſorts, power, extent, &c. 
of grace; which do as little ſervice to man- 
kind as many other religious diſputes that are 
managed with much warmth and oppoſition 
en both ſides. In the formula of patents 
from princes, it is an uſual term, they com- 
monly beginning A or B by the grace of 
God. The Romiſh biſhops frequently begin 
their mandates in the fame manner; it is 
alſo a title for princes of an inferior rank, 
and particularly Engliſþ dukes and arch- 
hiſhops ; in Germany, it extends to barons, 
Till the time of king James I. the Engliſp 
kings were addrefſed to by that title, ſince 
when by that of majeſty only. i 
Days of Grace, in Trade, are a certain 
number of days that the cuſtom of particu- 
lar kingdoms or cities allows for the pay- 
ment of a bill of exchange, after the ſtipu- 
lated time in the bill is expired; as in Eng- 
land it is three days, at Rome 5, Rotterdam 6, 
Paris 10, Hamburgh 12, Antwerp 14. 
AF of Grace, is an act of parliament or 
law for the relief of debtors, who are other- 
wiſe inſolvent, in order to clear them from 
their preſent reſtraint or impriſonment, upon 
- their complying with the conditions required, 
and which the creditor has no power to pre- 
vent. 5 8 
GRACE (V.) to honour or favour with a per- 
ſon's preſence ; to adorn or beautify a thing 
by proper decorations, &c. 
GRA'/CEFUL (A.) beautiful, handſome, de- 
cent, well looking, ornamental, &c. 
GRA'CELESS (A.) an impious, hardened, 
impenitent wretch, that has loſt all ſhame 
and remorſe, and commits all manner of 
wickedneſs with pleaſure. 


commonly called proviſions; and ſometimes 
benefices promiſed or granted before they are 
vacant, are called reverſionary graces ; in the 


Heathen Theology, three ſuppoſed daughters | 


of Fupiter, repreſented exceedingly beauti- 
ful, called Aglais, Thalia, and Eupbroſyne, 
denoting the benefit done, the receiver, and 


the beſtower, whether it be to a perſon or 


nation, &c. 
GRA'CIOUS (A.) kind, tender, merciful, be- 
oneficent, favourable. . 
or TION (S.) a regular aſcending to, 


1 . 


4 


materie Og from any thing, whether it be 
material by iy, r ſtairs, ladders; &c. Of 


GRA 
immaterial by arguments, in a courſe of dic. 
putation or reaſoning. f 
GRA DUAL (A.) the going to a place, perſon, 

or thing by regular methods or ſteps, or. 

derly or by degrees. 

GRA“ DUAL (S.) the part of the maſs ſung be. 
tween the epiſtle and goſpel; there are 15 
pſalms called graduali, or pſalms of degrees, 
which are ſuppoſed to have been ſung by the 
Jewiſh prieſts ſtanding upon the 15 ſteps of 
the temple. 6 any 

GRADUATE (S.) a perſon that has taken 
his degree in any faculty, as divinity, phy. 
fick, &c, 

GRA'DUATE (V.) to confer the honour or 
degrees of a univerſity or college upon a per. 
ſon ; alſo to divide a mathematical inftru. 
ment into parts or degrees, that it may an. 
ſwer the purpoſe for which it was made, 

GRADUA'TION or GRADUATING (S.) 
the working upon mathematical inſtruments, 
and marking the degrees of the ſeveral lines 
according to the purpoſe for which it waz 
conſtructed. | 500 

GRAFF or GRAF T (S.) in Gardening, a ſmall 
ſhoot, cyon, bud, or eye of a tree inſerted 
into another tree, in order for that other to 
bring forth the ſame fruit with the firſt, or 
that from whence the graft was taken ; cr 
it is a ſmall portion of a tree incloſed in a 
cleft or incifion made in another, in order to 
correct, qualify, or improve the taſte of iti 
fruit, and ſometimes to make it bear a dif- 
ſerent ſort. | 

GRAFF or GRAFT (V.) to inſert, inoculate, 
or put a cyon, bud, or layer of one tree into 
another. | 

GRAIN (S.) all forts of corn; alſo the ſmall 
part of any thing, and particularly the leaſt 
of the ſilver weights, 24 of which make 2 
penny- weight, being in value near half a 
farthing, and about two pence in gold ; in 
Mood, it is the fibres or component parts; 
any thing done againſt our inclination ot 
will is faid to be againſt the grain. 

Grain Colour, with the Dyers, is that which 
has cochineal for one of its ingredients, fuck 
as ſcarlet, and a multitude of mixed co- 

lours, | 7 

Grains of Paradiſe, the ſeeds of the plant 
called cardamum, ; | 

GRAMMAR (S.) the art of adjuſting wordt 
according to the idiom and flexion of any 
language, ſo that they may agree together in 
the moſt regular, clear, and intelligible man- 
ner; alſo the name of a book, in which art 
laid down ſuch rules, from whence it will bs 
eaſy to conclude that the ſcience, as ſuch, 1! 
the ſame all over the world, and the diffe- 
rence between the grammar and ſyſtem of 
one language and another is purely acciden- 
tal, the effence being univerſally the ſame. 

GRAMMA'RIAN (S.) one ſkilled in the art 
of grammar; and in the preſent ſtate of learn» 
ing, only means. one who ſpends his time, 

| e thoughts, 


0 R A 


thoughts, and pains upon the niceties and 
. particularities of particular words and phra- 
ſes, by which means not duly attending to 
the ſenſe and intention of the ſpeaker or 
writer, renders both himſelf and the perſon 
whom he comments upon, ridiculous, This 


term is now almoſt confined to the little | 
0 teachers of particular ſyſtems of the Latin 
f and Greek tongues, whoſe general ignorance 
| in almoſt all the other polite and uſeful parts 
n of learning has brought the art, tho? in itſelt 
K | exceedingly uſeful and commendable, into 
contempt, by their captious and ill- adapted 
" criticiſms. Anciently, the moſt eminent in 
1. | all parts of literature were denominated 
TR grammarians. 
fe GRAMMA'TICAL (A.) according to the 
rules or maxims of grammar. 
J GRAMMATICA'STER (S.) a pretender to, 
ts, or a ſmatterer in the art of grammar, with- 
nes out being really ſkilful. 
va GRA'MPOUND (S.) a mean borough-town |} 
in Cornwall, of no great antiquity ; formerly 
nal it had a market weekly on Saturday, but is 
ted now either quite diſcontinued, or very little. 
to uſed ; it has but one ſtreet of about 80 hou- 
or ſes, with a ſmall, ordinary chapel; it is a 
a town-corporate, has a mayor, eight magi- 
"4 ſtrates, a recorder, and a town<clerk, and 
r to ſends two members to parliament ; its prin- 
f its cipal manufacture is in the glovers goods; 
dif. is diſtant from London 206 computed, and 
252 meaſured miles. 
late GRA'MPUS (S.) a fiſh of the whale kind, 
ind but leſſer. 
; GRANADIE'R (S.) a ſoldier who carries a 
alle pouch full of hand granadoes to throw among 
leaſt and annoy the enemy; they are of two ſorts, 
1 1 horſe and foot; to each troop of horſe- 
alf 3 guards there is added, by eſtabliſhment, a 
178 troop of grenadiers, conſiſting of 64 men, 
10 beſides officers, commanded by the captain 
5 2 of the troop of guards ; the pay of a pri- 
e vate hoer ſe- grenadier is 2 8. 6 d. per day. 
hich CRANA'DO (S.) an iron ball or globe caſt 
fack hollow, and filled with ſeveral forts of com- 
1. buſtible matter, having a fuſee at the touch - 
| hole, tofire it and throw among the enemies. 
pm CRA'NARY (S.) a warehouſe or ſtore-houſe 
'P to lay up and preſerve corn in, which are 
words ſometimes under the direction and command 
of any of the publick magiſtrate, as in caſes of ſie- 
ther in Ces, civil wars, famines and other publick 
er calamities, and ſometimes only the property 
ich are of private perſons. 
nde GRA'NATE (S.) a gem, or precious ſtone of 
oh iq a high, red colour, called by this name upon 
x to. account of its reſemblance to the ſtone or 
Sa kernel of a pomegranate ; in Bebemia, they 
1 are found in common fields among the ſand or 
5 5 pebbles, and not in any regular vein or mine. | 
8 11 GRAND (A.) great, chief, principal, valua- 
1 3 ble, beautiful, noble; this word is much 
L al uſed among the French, as an appellative for 
ougtis many officers of ſtate, &c. as grand almo- 


ner, grand ecuyer, &c. f 


G RA 


Grand Guſto, a term in Painting, im- 
porting ſomething very extraordinary for its 


deliacy, accuracy, and inſtruction in che 


deſign and performance of the piece. 
Grand Seignior, the title given to the em- 
peror of the Turks, | 
Grand Sergeantry, the tenure of holding 

lands of the king, by the perſonal ſervice of 
carrying a banner, or leading his horſe, be- 
ing his champion, carver, butler, &c. at his 
coronation, + | 

GRA'NDAME or GRA'/NNUM (S.) the ſams 
with grandmother, 

n (S.) the ſon's or daughter's 
child. 

GRANDEE/ (S.) the common title for a peer 
or nobleman of Spain, particularly thoſe to 
whom the king has given licenſe to be co- 
vered in his preſence, of which there are 
various ſcrts, ſome for life only, made by 
the king's ſaying, Be covered; others are 
grandees by deſcent, made by the king's ſay- 
ing, Be covered for thyſelf and heirs ; which 
are much more honourable than the former 
ſome have three or four grandees or gran - 
dates in their family. 

GRA'NDEUR (S.) magnificence, nobility, 
excellence, greatneſs, x 

GRA'NDFATHER (S.) my or your fa.her's 
or mothers father. | £ 

GRANDYLOQUENCE (S.) high, eloquent, 
or loſty ſpeech. of 

GRA'NDMOTHER (S.) my or your father's 
or mother's mother. 5 

n (S.) the ſame with grandſa- 
ther, 


_ GRANGE (S.) ſometimes fignifies only the 


barn or threſhing-floor, and ſometimes the 
whole farm, as well fields as barns, ſtables, 

- and all other its appendages, and ſometimes 
a farm-houſe only. 

GRA'/NIT (S.) a fort of marble, exceeding 
hard and rough, and very unfit for a curious 
poliſh, ſprinkled with a great number of lit- 
tle ſpots or ſtains like ſand. 

GRANVFVOROUS (A.) that feeds upen corn 
or any ſort of grain, Y 

GRA'NNY (S.) ſometimes is a familiar name 
for godmother, and ſometimes a term of 
ſcorn. IN 955 

GRANT (V.) to give, beſtow, allow, yield, 
or concede to. 

GRANT (S.) leave, permiſſion, a gift or al- 
lowance for a thing done or to be done; in 
Law, a gift in writing of ſomething which 
cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed by word 
only, as rents, reverſions, &c. given by ſuoh 
perſons as cannot give but by deed, as the 
king, and all bodies politick ; thoſe things 
that cannot be aſſigned without deed, ate 

ſaid to lie in grant. . R 

GRANTEE! (S.) the perſon to whom any 
thing is given or granted by deed, a 

GRA NTHAM (S.) in Lrnco:nfbrre, a borough- 
town, governed by an alderman, and 1: 

Z 3 juſtices 
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GRA 


weekly on Saturday, and is a neat, popu- 
Ious, well- built town, and by the greatneſs 
of its traffick, inriches many of its inhabi- 
tants; it has a fine church, whoſe ſpire 
ſteeple is 280 feet high, which by vulgar re- 
rt is ſaid to ſtand awry ; it has alſo a fine 
5 that has produced many great 
ſcholars; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from Londen 85 computed, 
and 105 meaſured miles, | 
GRANTOR (S.) the perſon or body politick 
that gives or makes a grant. 
GRA'NULATED (A.) made into ſmall globes 
or grains, as gunpowder, ſhot, &c. 
GRANU, ACTION (S.) the art of reducing 
metals into ima grains or globules, which 
is done by caſting the metals into cold water 


pouring the metal through = cuilender, or a 
new birchen- broom ; genpowder, common 
ſugar, &c. are uſually granulated, 

GRAPES (S.) the truit of the vine, or that 

which makes or produces wine; in Farriery, 

mangy tumours in horſes legs are ſo called. 


the life with exadtneſs or curioſity. 

GRAPHICE (S.) the art ef painting, limn- 

ing, or drawing. | 

GRA HO METER (S.) an inſtrument for 
ſurveying, commonly called a ſemi- circle, 
having a ruler, fights, and a compaſs in 
the middle, to meaſure heights, &c. 

GRA'PNFL ANCHOR (S.) an anchor for a 

" ſmall ſhip, boat, or galley, without ſtocks, 
and having four holes or hold-faſts. 

' GRAPNELS (S.) large won hooks to be 
thrown into an enemy's ſhip, to take hold, 
and hold het cloſe, to board, &c. 

GRA'PPLE (V.) to contend, ſtrive or endea- 
vour to overcome ſome difficulty; to graſp 
or lay hold of a thing with one's arms, or 
otherwiſe ; in the Menu ge, a horſe is ſaid to 
gratple with one or both lezs, when he 
catches or raiſes them more haſtily, or higher 
than ordinary, as it he were curvetting. 

GRA'SIER or GRA'ZIER (S.) one whoſe 

trade or employ it is to feed or breed cattle 

for food, as ſheep, oxen, &c. . 

GRASP (V.) to ſqueeze in one's hand, to 

feize or lay hold of violently. . 
Graſp at, to deſire earneftly, eagerly and 
covetouſly, to wiſh or long for. | 

GRASS (S.) the common herbage of every 
field, uſed for feeding of cattle, either green, 
or dried, when it is called hay. 


raked together after being mown or cut 
* down, to dry or make hay of. 5 
Graſs Plot or Green, in Gardening, is one 


and order regularly; they are made by cut- 
ting or paiting off a part or portion of the 
_ Carden or ground from the reſt, and laying 
it either with tuff cut ſrom ſome other part 


- 


Inftices of the peace; has a large market | 


while in fuſion, which 1s uſually done by | 


GRA'PHICAL (A.) deſcribed or drawn after | 


L 


Graſs Cocks, ſmall heaps or parcels of graſs 


of the moit conſiderable parts to diſtribute | 


or place, or ſowing it with hay-ſeed, c. 
GRA/SSHOPPER (S.) an inte@ that breeds 
and lives in the graſs, eſpecially in warm 
weather, exceeding nimble ard ſpringy, and 
that leaps or jumps a conſiderable diſtance 

At ones. TI 

GRA'SSY (A.) full of, or mixed with gras 
or common herbage. SA 

GRATE (S.) an iron inſtrument that is uſually 
built or faſtened to the walls of kitchens, to 

make large fires in to dreſs viQuals, heat 

water for waſhing, &c. thoſe in chambers 
are uſually called ſtoves, and are moveable 
alſo the lattice- work, &c. of iron to let the 
water out of the ſtreets into the common. 
ſewers 3 alſo the wire or net works that 
ſtand before ſhop-windows to prevent things 
being ſtolen ; alſo the opening in wickets or 
doors of priſons, &c. to ſpeak thro*, whoſe 
apertures are ſecured with iron bars, to pre- 

vent getting out, &c, DF x 

GRATE (V.) to rub upon a rough matter or 

thing, to reduce a ſubſtance into ſmall par. 

ticles, as bread, nutmegs for ſauce ; alſo to 

be diſpleaſing to a perſon, to go againit 

one's mind or inclination, to fret, perplex, 

or diſturb. 4 

GRA'TED (A.) reduced to powder, &c. by 
rubbing with, or upon a grater, as bread, 
nutmegs, &c. 

GRA TEFUL (A.) ready to acknowledge or 
reward a favour received; agreeable, plea- | 
ſant. alſo delightful, &c. 

GRATICULA'TION (S.) the dividing a 
draught or deſign into ſquares, in order to 
enlarge or reduce it. f 

GRATIFICA'TION (S.) a preſent or gift 
made or returned to a perſon for ſome ſa- 
vour or ſervice heretofore received or done. 

GRA'*'TIFY (V.) to reward recompence, or 
repay a perſon for his labour, trouble, or 
ſervice paſt or done. 

GRA'TING (S.) covering a thing with a lat- 
tice, as the openings upon the upper deck of 
a ſhip between the main and top-maſt, to 
let in light, air, &c. below. 

GRA'TING (A.) diſagreeable, harſh, rough, 
againſt one's inclinations. 

GRA'TIOUS or GR A'CIOUS (A.) kind, be- 
neficent, merciful, tender-hearted, courte- 
ous, civil. | 

GRA/TIOUSNESS (S.) kindneſs, compaſſion, 
courteſy, favourableneſs, &c. 

GRA'TIS (Part.) without fee, or reward, ei- 
ther at preſent or in expeRation ; freely, 
generouſly, | | 

GRA/TITUDE (S.) that noble and generous 
diſpoſitton of the mind that takes all oppor- 
tunities' to thank and reward every perſon 
for every favour or act of kindneſs done by, 
or received from another. 


| GRATUITY (S.) a gift, reward, or recom- 


pence freely beſtowed for ſome ſervice, la- 
hour, or favour done. 
at, Ya 


GRATULA'TION (S.) a rejoicing. 
| zoining 


A 
Joining with others in their joy or pleaſore 
at their good ſucceſs, the wiſhing joy, ſuc- 
ceſs or pleaſure to others. 1 22 
CRAVE (S.) the pit or hole where the corpſe 
of a dead perſon is put, to hinder it from 
being hurtful or diſagreeable in ſight or ſmell 
to others. | | 
CRAVE. (A.) ſober, ſedate, ſolemn, flow, 
N majeſtick in carriage or behaviour, like a 
ö judge, biſhop and other chief magiſtrate, &c. 
t | in Mu fick, it is thoſe parts of the compotſi- 
; tion whoſe notes are long and flow, and in 
which the harmony of the concords is per- 


5 fectly diſtinguiſhed, and melodiouſly enter- 
5 tain, compoſe, and prepare the hearer for 
it what follows; in Grammar, it is the mark 
5 | or accent directing the manner of pronounc- 
25 ing ſyllables, and marked chus () denoting 
le that ſyllable over which it is placed, is to be 
» pronounced in a deep, low tone. 

GRAVE or GREVE (S.) a German title, ſig- 
or nifying a count, governor, &c. ſo we ſay 
= the grave Morrice, &c, it is alſo an addition 
to to the ends of words, as landgrave, mark- 

| grave, palſgrave, &c. 


X 
of arms, or writing, &c, upon copper- 
by plates, filver, gold, &c. in Ship-building, it 
d, is to bring a ſhip to lie dry upon the ground, 
and to bring off all the old filth that ſticks 
or to her ſides without. 
_ GRAVE DO (S.) in P3yfick, is a heavineſs, 
drowſineſs, inaQtivity, or liſtleſſneſs that at- 
85 tends ſome people upon catching cold, or | 
to otherwiſe leſſening their perſpiration, 
GRAVE. (S.) that part of earth that is uſed 
gilt for the ſtrewing of gardens, to render the 
fa. walks beautiful, to mend pavements, roads, 
ie. &c, the finer part is like a large, gritted 
or ſand, the coarſer is a compoſition of ſmaller 
" pebbles, from among which the curious very 
: frequently collect thoſe beautiful grained 
lat⸗ ſtones, which when properly cut, are put 
k of into the tops of ſnuff-boxes, and other cu- 
. to rious toys; in Phy/ick, it is a diſeaſe in the 
F bladder and kidneys, occafioned by the col- 
ugh, lecting er gathering together of a ſandy or 
gritty matter therein, which cohering toge- 
be- ther, becomes a ſtony maſs, and prevents a 
art» due ſecretion and excretion of the urine : 


Some phyſicians ſay, it is the ſame diſtemper 
with the ſtone, only in an inferior degree. 
CRA'VEL (V.) to ſtrew or lay gravel upon 

the walks of a garden, road, pavement, &c. 
alſo to put a perſon to a ſtand, diſappoint, 
conquer, or overcome a perſon ; to puzzle 
or render a man incapable of doing what 1s 
required, PRE AR 
GCRAYVELLINESS (S.) the being full of grit, 
ſmall ſtones, or pebbles. . 
GRAVELLING (S.) in Farriery, is a diſorder 
that ariſes in the feet of travelling horſes, 
by the working or getting in of ſmall ſtones 
or gravel hetween the ſhoes and hooſs, which 
_ Gitling to the quick, frets and foſters the 


GRAVE (V.) to engrave or cut figures, coats 


G 


E 
G 


whence he took his name. 
upon wood and copper was not found out 


G R A 
part; alſo the laying or ſtrewing gravel in 
garden- walks, &c. or the puzzling or filen. 


cing an opponent in argument, by throwing 
ſome inſuperable difficulty in his way, &c, 


GRAVEN (A.) engraved. 
GRA'VENESS (S.) the ſober, ſedate, wiſe, 


and prudent carriage of learned, ſober, and 
judicious men, eſpecially of thoſe advanced 
in years, whether they be miniſters of the 
church or ſtate, &c. 

RA'VER or ENGRAVER (S.) one who 
works upon ſtone or metal, ſo as to make 
any figures or repreſentations of men, beaſts, 
&c. The ancients were very famous for this 
art upon precious ſtones, ſuch as cornelians, 
cryſtals, &c. as appears by many exquiſite 
pieces of workmanſhip ſtili in being in the 
cabinets of the curious, whoſe art lay buried 
for many centuries, till ſculpture and paints 


ing being revived in 1raly, graving alſo be- 


gan to appear again in precious ſtones, but 
came not to perfection till the beginning of 
the 15th century, when one 7:hn di Corgni- 


vole, a Florentine, rendered himſelf famous 


for engraving cornelians curiouſly, from 
The engraving 


here in Europe, at leaſt to a very mean de- 


gree, till after the invention of printing, when 


Albert Durer and Lucas were the firſt that 
brought it to perſection; the inſtrument 
wherewith this work is performed on metal, 
is called a graver, which is a ſmall angular 
piece of well-tempered ſteel, &c. In Sur- 
gery; it is a ſmall inſtrument, wherewith 
ſcales of foul teeth are taken off. 


. GRA'VESEND (S.) in Kent, isa corporation 


governed by a mayor, jurats, &c. it is ſituate 
upon the river Thames ; here is ſeated one of 
the block-houſes for the ſecuring the paſſage 
of the Thames up to London; this being the 
common landing-place for all ſtrangers and 
ſeamen, occaſions a great reſert of all ſorts 
of people, for whoſe convenience there are 
weekly two large markets well ſtored with 
all ſorts of proviſions; here all outward-bound 
ſhips muſt ſtop and come to an anchor, when 
a ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes on board, 
looks over the ſeveral cockets, which contain 
the entries of the ſeveral parts of the cargo, 
if of divers ſorts, and this is called clearing. 
In 1727, the church, and greateſt part of 
this town was by a dreadful fire burnt 
down, which is now rebuilt : By act of 
parliament made in 1736, it is ordered, that 
no greater number of paſſengers ſhall be ta- 
ken into the tilt boat than forty, and in the 
wherries ten, &c, diftant from London 20 
computed, and 22 meaſured miles. 
RAVITATE (V.) to preſs, incline, or 
ſtrive to fall downwards, 

RAVITA'TING (A.) preffing, moving, 
or ſtriving to go downwards. 


GRAVITA'TION (s.) the preſſure or action 


of an upper body, upon another that is be- 
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GR A 


zuſtices of the peace; bas à large market i 


weekly on Saturday, and is a neat, popu- 
lous, well- built town, and by the greatneſs 
of its traffick, inriches many of its inhabi- 
"tants; it has a fine church, whoſe ſpire 
ſteeple is 280 feet high, which by vulgar re- 
rt is ſaid to ſtand awry ; it has alſo a fine 
Shoot that has produced many great 
ſcholars ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment ; diſtant from London 85 computed, 
and 105 meaſured miles, 
GRANTO'R (S.) the perſen or body politick 
that gives or makes a grant, 


GRA'NULATED (A.) made into ſmall globes 


or grains, as gunpowder, ſhot, &c. 
GRANULA TION (S.) the art of reducing 
metals into ima grains or globules, which 
is done by caſting the metals into cold water 
while in fuſion, which is uſually done by 
pouring the metal through = cullender, or a 
new birchen-broom ; gunpowder, common 
ſugar, &. are uſually granulated. 
GRAPES (S.) the truit of the vine, or that 
which makes or produces wine; in Farriery, 
mangy tumours in horſes legs are ſo called. 
GR A'PHICAL (A.) deſcribed or drawn after 
the life with exactneſs or curioſity. 
GRAPHICE (S.) the art ef painting, limn- 
ing, or drawing, 


GRA”VHO'METER (S.) an inſtrument for 
ſurveying, commonly called a femi-circle, 
having a ruler, fights, and a compaſs in 
the middle, to meaſure heights, &c, 

GRA'PNFL ANCHOR (S.) an anchor for a 

 ſma!l ſhip, boat, or galley, without ſtocks, 
and having four holes or hold-faſts. 

GRA PNELS (S.) large won hooks to be 
thrown into an enemy's ſhip, to take hold, 
and hold her cloſe, to hoard, &c. 

GRA'PPLE (V.) to contend, ſtrive or endea- 


vour to overcome ſome difficulty; to graſp | 


or lay hold of a thing with one's arms, or 
otherwiſe ; in the Menage, a horſe is ſaid to 
gratple with one or both legs, when he 
catches or raifes them more haſtily, or higher 
than ordinary, as if he were curvetting. 
GRA'SIER or GRA'ZIER (S.) one whoſe 
trade or employ it is to feed or breed cattle 
for food, as ſheep, oxen, &c. . 
GRASP (V.) to ſqueeze in one's hand, to 
ſeize or lay hold of violently. 5 
Graſp at, to deſire earneſtly, eagerly and 
covetouſly, to wiſh or long for. | 
GRASS (S.) the common herbage of every 
field, uſed ſor feeding of cattle, either green, 
or dried, when it is called hay. 
Graſs Cocks, ſmall heaps or parcels of graſs 
raked together after being mown or cut 
- down, tu dry or make hay of. 
Gra ſi Plot or Green, in Gardening, is one 


of the moſt conſiderable parts to diſtribute 


and order regularly ; they are made by cut- 
ting or paiting off a part or portion of the 
garden or ground from the reſt, and- laying 
Ut either with tuff cut ſrom ſome other part 


GRA 
or place, or ſowing it with hay- ſeed, &c, 
GRA'SSHOPPER (S.) an inte@ that breeds 
and lives in the graſs, eſpecially in warm 
weather, exceeding nimble and ſpringy, and 


that leaps or jumps a conſiderable diſtance 
at once. g 


or common herbage. | 

GRATE (S.) an iron inſtrument that is uſually 
built or faſtened to the walls of kitchens, to 
make large fires in to dreſs victuals, heat 
water for waſhing, &c. thoſe in chambers 
are uſually called ſtoves, and are moveable ; 
alſo the lattice- work, &c. of iron to let the 
water out of the ſtreets into the common. 
ſewers 3 alſo the wire or net works that 
ſtand before ſhop- windows to prevent things 

being ſtolen ; alſo the opening in wickets or 
doors of priſons, &c. to ſpeak thro, whoſe 
apertures are ſecured with iron bars, to pre. 
vent getting out, xe. 

GRATE (V.) to rub upon a rough matter or 
thing, to reduce a ſubſtance into ſmall par- 
ticles, as bread, nutmegs for ſauce ; alo to 
be diſpleaſing to a perſon, to go againſt 
one's mind or inclination, to fret, perplex, 
or diſturb. 9 

GRA'TED (A.) reduced to powder, &c. by 
rubbing with, or upon a grater, as bread, 
nutmegs, &c. 

GRA'TEFUL (A.) ready to acknowledge or 
reward a favour received; agreeable, plea- 
fant. alſo delightful, &c. 

GRATICULA'TION (S.) the dividing a 
draught or deſign into ſquares, in order to 
enlarge or reduce it, 

GRATIFICA'TION (S.) a preſent or gift 
made or returned to a perſon for ſome ſa- 
vour or ſervice heretofore received or done, 

GRA'*TIFY (V.) to reward recompence, or 
repay a perſun for his labour, trouble, or 
ſervice paſt or done, 

GRA'TING (S. cevering a thing with a lat- 
tice, as the openings upon the upper deck of 

a ſhip between the main and top-maſt, to 
let in light, air, &c. below, 

GRA'TING (A.) diſagreeable, harſh, rough, 

 2gainft one's inclinations. 

GRA'TIOUS or GR A'/CIOUS (A.) kind, be- 
neficent, merciful, tender-hearted, courte- 
ous, civil. 

GRA/TIOUSNESS (S.) kindneſs, compaſſion, 
courteſy, favourableneſs, &c. 

GRA'TIS (Part.) without fee, or reward, ei- 
ther at preſent or in expectation; freely, 
generouſly. 

GRA/TITUDE (S.) that noble and generous 
diſpoſition of the mind that takes all oppor- 
tunities' to thank and reward every perſon 
for every favour or act of kindneſs done by, 
or received from another. 

GRATU'ITY (S.) a gift, reward, or recom- 
pence freely beſtowed for ſome ſervice, la- 
hour, or favour done. 


GRATVULA'TION (S.) a rejoicing at, ® 
| | | zouning 


GRA'SSY (A.) full of, or mixed with graſs . 


G R A i G R A 1 
Joining with others in their joy or pleaſore] part; alſo the laying or ſtrewing gravel in 1017 I 
at their good ſucceſs, the wiſhing joy, ſuc- garden- walks, &c. or the puzzling or filen. 481 18 
ceſs or pleaſure to others. cing an opponent in argument, by throwing 91 
GRAVE (S.) the pit or hole where the corpſo] . ſome inſuperable difficulty in his way, &c, look. 2 
of a dead perſon is put, to hinder it from | GRAVEN (A.) engraved. Win 
being hurtful or diſagreeable in fight or ſmell | GRA'VENESS (S.) the ſober, ſedate, wiſe, = 15 
| to others. | p and prudent carriage of learned, ſober, and 1 
CRAVE (A.) ſober, ſedate, ſolemn, ſlow, judicious men, eſpecially of thoſe advanced i. 
N majeſtick in carriage or behaviour, like a in years, whether they be miniſters of the n 
ä judge, biſnop and other chief magiſtrate, &c. church or ſtate, &c, 4, 
t in Myfich, it is thoſe parts of the compoſi- | GRA'VER or ENGRAVER (S.) one who it 1 
; tion whoſe notes are long and flow, and in works upon ſtone or metal, ſo as to make Fiſt mh 
| which the harmony of the concords is per- any figures or repreſentations of men, beaſts, 41 jt 
i fectly diſtinguiſhed, and melodiouſly enter- &c. The ancients were very famous for this 16 15 
5 tain, compoſe, and prepare the hearer for art upon precious ſtones, fuch as cornelians, 49 3 
it what follows; in Grammar, It is the mark | cryſtals, &c. as appears by many exquiſite 1 : 
55 or accent directing the manner of pronounc- pieces of workmanſhip ſtili in being in the eh Fi 
1 ing ſyllables, and marked thus () denoting cabinets of the curious, whoſe art lay buried 149 
ſe - that ſyllable over which it is placed, is to be for many centuries, till ſculpture and paints WOK: | 
bo pronounced in a deep, low tone. ing being revived in Italy, graving alſo be- 1 15 
CRAVE or GREVE (S.) a German title, ſig- gan to appear again in precious ſtones, hut 12 q 
or nifying a count, governor, &c. ſo we lay came not to perfection till the beginning of 1 
1 the grave Morrice, Sc. it is alſo an addition the 15th century, when one Jahn di Corgni- ii ', 
to to the ends of words, as landgrave, mark- | wole, a Florentine, rendered himſelf famous a- 5 0 = 
aſt grave, palſgrave, &c. for engraving cornelians curiouſly, from | 46 $ | 
x, GRAVE (V.) to engrave or cut figures, coats] whence he took his name. The engraving | | al i. 
of arms, or writing, &c. upon copper- upon wood and copper was not found out | 5 8] N 
by plates, ſilver, gold, & c. in Ship-building, it here in Europe, at leaſt to a very mean de- 1 
d, is to bring a ſhip to lie dry upon the ground, gree, till aſter the invention of printing, when 1 
and to bring off all the old filth that ſticks Albert Durer and Lucas were the firſt that 1 
or to her ſides without. brought it to perſection; the inſtrument 10 9. 
en GRAVE DO (S.) in Phyſick, is a heavineſs, | wherewith this work is performed on metal, 1 
drowſineſs, inactivity, or liſtleſſneſs that at- is called a graver, which is a ſmall angular 
3 tends ſome people upon catching cold, or piece of well - tempered ſtee!, &c. In Sur- 
to otherwiſe leſſening their perſpiration, - gery; it is a ſmall inſtrument, wherewith | 
CRA'VEL (S.) that part of earth that is uſed ſcales of foul teeth are taken off, | 
gift for the ſtrewing of gardens, to render the | GRA'VESEND (S.) in Kent, isa corporation ö 
7% walks beautiful, to mend pavements, roads, goyerned by a mayor, jurats, &c. it 1s fituate | 5 
he. &c, the finer part is like a large, gritted upon the river Thames ; here is ſeated one of ! 5 
or ſand, the coarſer is a compoſition of ſmaller the block- houſes for the ſecuring the paſſage | | 
„or pebbles, from among which the curious very of the Thames up to London; this being the 1 
frequently collect thoſe beautiful grained common landing-place for all ſtrangers and | 4 
Tat- ſtones, which when properly cut, are put | ſeamen, occaſions a great reſert of all ſorts | 1 
K of into the tops of ſnuff- boxes, and other cu- of people, for whoſe convenience there are | i 
, to rious toys; in Phyſick, it is a diſeaſe in the weekly two large markets well ſtored with =} 
bladder and kidneys, occafioned by the col- all ſorts of proviſions; here all outward-bound | RY 
veh, | letting er gathering together of a ſandy or ſhips muſt ſtop and come to an anchor, when 4 1 
gritty matter therein, which cohering toge- a ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes on board, ' 3 
, be- ther, becomes a ſtony maſs, and prevents a looks over the ſeveral cockets, which contain f 1 
urte- due ſecretion and excretion of the urine : the entries of the ſeveral parts of the cargo, * 
| Some phyſicians ſay, it is the ſame diſtemper | if of divers ſorts, and this is called clearing. Rn 
ſion, with the ſtone, only in an inferior degree. In 1727, the church, and greateſt part of | . 
GRAVE. (V.) to ſtrew or lay gravel upon | this town was by a dreadful fire burnt 1 
g, ei- the walks of a garden, road, pavement, &c. down, which is now rebuilt : By act of U iy 
reel, alſo to put a perſon to a ſtand, diſappoint, | parliament made in 19 36, it is ordered, that | by 
conquer, or overcome a perſon ; to. puzzle no greater number of paſſengers ſhall be ta- | 1 
zerous or render a man incapable of doing what is | | ken into the tilt-boat than forty, and in the | | 
\ppor- required, | wherries ten, &c. diftant from London 20 | if 
perſon CRAVELLINESS (S.) the being full of grit, computed, and 22 meaſured miles. | 
ne by, ſmall ſtones, or pebbles. _ GRA'VITATE (V.) to preſs, incline, or | 
GRA'VELLING (S.) in Farri-ry, is a diſorder ſtrive to fall downwards, ; 
ecom- that ariſes in the feet of travelling horſes, | GRAVITA'TING (A.) preſfing, moving, wo 
ge, la- by the working or getting in of ſmall ſtones or ſtriving to go downwards. F238 
or gravel between the ſhoes and hoofs, which | GRAVITATION (S.) the preſſure or action 133 
at, or leitling to the quick, fiets and ſeſters the of an upper body, upon another that is be- IRS 
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. neath it, by the natural power of gravity. 
' GRA'VITY- (S.) the tendency or inclination 
that all bodies have towards one another, or 
to ſome one common center; in Mechanicks, 
gravity is the conatus or tendency of bodies 
towards the center of the earth; it is again 


divided into abſolute and relative, ſpecifick and 


apparent ; but the writers upon theſe ſubjects 
ought to be conſulted by thoſe who would 
have a clear and diſtin idea of the matter. 
GRAVY (S.) the natural juice that runs from 


any kind of fiſh or fleſh boiled, roaſted, c. 


when they are cut open while hot; all 


broths made of meat are an inferior ſort of 


gra . — ' 

GRAY or GREY (S.) a colour partaking of 
part black and part white; ſo a man or wo- 
man is ſaid to be gray, when their hair na- 
turally becomes of a mixed colour, which 
happens to moſt perſons by that time they 
are 50 years of age, and often before. 

GRAY'/HOUND or GREY HOUND (S.) a 
tall, thin-bodied dog of almoſt all colours, 
uſed in hunting hares, &c. very ſwift, but 
of vo ſcent; ſo that if the prey gets out of 
ſight it is commonly loſt, 

GRAY'NESS (S.) duſky colouredneſs, or 
what is ſometimes called aſh- colour. 

GRAZE (V.) to feed or live upon graſs, like 


_ a horſe, cow, ſheep, &c. alſo to keep or 


hire land for that purpoſe 3 alſo to touch 
lightly, glide, or eafily paſs over a place or 
thing, like a bullet, &c. ſlightly wounding 
the upper ſkin, &c. | 

GRA'ZIER (S.) ſee Gra ſier. 

GRAZ ING (S.) eating or feeding upon graſs; 
alſo lightly and ſwiftly gliding over or touch- 
ing a thing. 

GREASE (S.) the fat of all manner of crea- 
tures, eſpecially the ſofter ſort, which is de- 
nominated differently, according to the uſe 
it is applied to, or conſiſtence it is of, the 
hard being called ſuet, &c. In Farriery, it 

is a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs of a 


horſe, occaſioned by hard labour, colds, & c. 


GREASE (V.) to ſmear or daub with ſoſt fat, 
&c. and is commonly ſpoken of coach, cart, 
or waggon wheels, the ſcrews of large preſſes, 
c. to prevent them from firing by the ſtrong 


friction they are ſubject to, and to make | 


them move more eaſily; ſometimes it means 
bribing a perſon to do or forbear ſomething. 


' GREA'SINESS (S.) the oilineſs or ſlipperineſs 


of the outſide of a thing, occafioned by be- 
ing over- heated, or naturally or artificially 
in that condition. 
GREA'/SY (S.) ſlippery, daubed or ſmeared 
with greaſe, fat, or oil. | | 
GREAT (A.) big, large, powerful, mighty, 
rich, noble, valiant, learned, &c. this word 
is a term of compariſon, and muſt be al- 


- ways underſtood relatively; ſo one man 


may be a great ſcholar in compariſon to an- 
other, who never had any education, and 


yet but incifferent!y qualified in compariſon | 
| We Et | 
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of ſome other of yery extraordinary .ye. 
nius, acquirements, &c. | 
GREA”TNESS (S.) eminence, nobleneſe, 
largeneſs, mightineſs, &c. 1 
GREAVES (S.) armour wore by the ancient 
on the legs. 
GRECIAN (S.) a native of that part of the 
earth called Greece ; alſo one who in theſe 
parts of the world has ſtudied and acquired a 
good ſhare of knowledge in the Greek language, 
GRE'CISM (S.) a phraſe or ſentence ſpoke or 
wrote afler the idiom, manner or true pro- 
priety of the Greek tongue or language. 
GREECE (S.) a ſpacious country, now almoſt 
all ſubject to the Turks, ſaid to have taken 
its name from a certain king called Greci; 
at firſt its extent was but ſmall, but in pro- 
- ceſs of time it grew very large: The natives 
and inhabitants were ſo renowned for their 
wit and courage, that people reforted to them 
from all parts of the world, either to be in- 
ſtructed in the ſciences, or to learn the art 
of war, they being either the inventors or 
improvers of moſt arts and ſciences, They 
were the people who firſt ſubmitted to live 
regularly by ſtated laws; the Romans uſed 
to ſend the children of their noblemen to 
Arhens, a principal city in Greece, for educa- 
tion, &c. At preſent, they are exceedingly 
degenerated from what they formerly were, E ==: 
being cowed or over-awed by the Turk, 
their preſent maſters, that both prieſts and 
laity are ſo miſerably ignorant, that they 
frequently abjure the Chriſtian religion, and 
embrace Mahometiſm, for the more quiet 
enjoyment of the conveniencies of life, that 
were it not for the Chriſtian feſtivals, which 
are with great veneration obſerved, it is 
thought the Chriſtian religion would long 
before now have been eradicated out of the ( 
country, The Greek prieſts or prelates wear 
their hair long, and their pontifical and prieſt- 
ly habits differ from the Romiſb ones. The 
patriarch wears a dalmatick or long gown 
with ſleeves all embroidered, and upon his 
head a regal crown inſtead of a mitre. The 
biſhops wear a cap like the hollow of a hat 
without brims, down to their ears. The 
prieſts do not uſe ſurplices or ſquare caps, but | 
only albes, ſtoles, and copes; they carry a 0 
ſmall ebony ſtaff in their hand, tipped with 
ivory or mother of pearl. In the Sacrament, 
they uſe leavened bread, and adminiſter it 
in both kinds: They admit of no images in 
baſs relief or emboſſed work, but uſe paint- 
ings and ſculptures in copper or ſilver; they C 
uſe no muſick in their churches. Their 
monks or coloyers, who are generally of 
the order of St. Chryſoſtome, lead very auſters 
lives, eſpecially, thoſe of mount Atbos; the) 
uſe the Septuagint tranſlation of the Bible; 
and tho' they do not aſſert a purgatory, het 
they pray for the dead, that God would 
have mercy upon them at the general judz- 
ment; they diſown the pops's authority, | 
nog» eee 3 
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obſerve many holidays, keep four ſolemn 
faſts or lents in the year, wherein they ab- 


ſtain from fleſh, butter, eggs, but per- 
mit the free uſe of fiſn, oil, and wine: 


5 


Their ancient hiſtorians and poets were 


vaſtly addicted to tales and fictions, and 
their modern ones are given to viſions and 
extraordinary adventures. 

GREE'DINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, an eager 
and unreaſonable appetite or deſire for, or 
after any thing. | 

GREE'DY (A.) coveting more than is ſuffi- 
cient, deſiring more than is fitting. 

GREE'K FIRE (S.) a compoſition of com- 


buſtible matter, invented by one Callinicus, 


an ingenious engineer of Heliopolis in Syria, 
in the th century, in order to deftroy the 
Saracens ſhips, which was effeQted by the 
general of the emperor Pogonat's fleet, and 
30,000 men killed; the property of this fire 
was, to burn briſkeſt in water, to diffuſe it- 
ſelf on all fides, according to the impreſſion 
givenit : Nothing but oil, or a mixture of 
vinegar, urine, and ſand, could quench it. 
It was made up of ſulphur, napthe, pitch, 
gums, bitumen, and other drugs ; they that 
uſed it, blew it out of long tubes of copper, 

or ſnot it out of croſs-bows, or other ſpring 
inſtruments, 

GREEN (S.) the colour ſo talled, which graſs 
and moſt other herbage is naturally of ; alſo 
the leaves of moſt trees, &c. this is eſteemed 
the moſt ſalutary of all other colours for the 
eyes, eſpecially weak or ſore ones; this, 


according to Sir Iſaac Newton, is one of the 


original colours of the rays of light, but in 
compoſitions of dying, painting, &c. it is 
commonly made of a mixture of blue and 
yellow, 

GREEN (A.) is an appellation to many things 
that are raw, imperfect, unripe, &c. as, a 
green hide is one that is not yet curried, but 
remains as it was taken from the carcaſe ; 
ſo likewiſe a young or unexperienced perſon 
in arts, ſciences, &c. is ſometimes ſaid to be 

_ green, raw, &c. likewiſe all ſorts of grain 
or fruits before they are arrived to their 
perfection or eatable ripeneſs, are ſaid to be 
green, Ec. | 


GREE'N- HOUSE (S.) an ornamental build- 


ing in large gardens, furniſhed with ſtoves, 
and other proper conveniencies, to produce, 
promote, and preſerve warmth, in which 
the exotick, and other tender plants and 
fruits are kept. 
GREE'N-HUE (S.) in the Fore Law, is 


whatever grows within the foreſt of a green 
colour. 


GREE'NISH (A.) ſomething inclinable to the 


colour of green, 

GREE'NNESS (S.) the degree of green colour 
that is upon any thing ; alſo the ſtate or 
condition of fruit, &c. before it arrives at its 
tyll maturity or ripeneſs ; alſo the raw- 
neſs, unſkilfulneſs, or imperfection of any 
perſon in a trade, art, ſcience, &c, 


# 


| CREEN-WARX. (S.) a Law term, uſed for 


the eſtreats, iſſues, and fines in the Exche- 
quer, delivered to the ſheriits under the ſeal 
oh that court, made in green wax, to be le- 

vied in the county. 

GREE'NWICH (S.) a town of Black beach 

hundred, in the north-weft of the county ef 
Kent, 5 miles from London; it is a neat and 
tealthiul place, pleaſantly ſeated in a gravel- 
ly foil, on the banks of the Thames, and well 
frequented by gentry ;;zit-was formerly the 
court and birth place of ſeveral kings and 
queens of Erg/and ; the park and hoſpital for 
ſeamen are two extraordinary things in their 
kind, both for beauty and convenience; the 


_—_— 


there for a long time paſt, . 

GREET (V.) to ſalute, or wiſh a perſon ſec- 
ceſs, pleaſure, happineſs, &c. 

GREE'TING (S.) a ſpeaking kindly, friendly, 
courteouſly, or civilly to a perſon ; a ſaluta- 
tion, | ; 

GREGO/RIAN CALENDAR (S.) is that 

_ which ſhews the new and full moon, with 
the time of E:fler, and the moveable feaſts 
depending thereon, after the manner or ac- 
_ cording to the regulation made by order of 
pope Gregory XIII. anno 1582, from whom 
both the calendar and the year takes its 
name, which, tho* it comes nearer to na- 
ture and truth than the old or Julian one, 
yet it is not without its errors, getting one 
hour and 20 minutes in 400 years; and 
conſequently a whole day in 7200 years; this 
computation is uſed in moſt countries of Eu- 
rope, except England, Sweden and Denmark, 
which occaſions what is called the old and 
new ſtile, the old ſtile being now 11 days be- 
hind the new; ſo that the 12th day of any 
month in France, Spain, &c. is the firſt here. 

GREGO RIAN EPOCHA (S.) is that year or 
time the Gregorian year or computation of 
time took its rife, this year 1749 being the 
169th. HH 

GRENA'DE (S.) in Cookery, veal tollops fard- 
ed, pigeons and a ragoo baked in a ſtew- 
pan, being covered and bottomed with thin 
ſlices of bacon. | 

GRE'SHAM COLLEGE (S.) a college found 

ed by Sir Thomas Greſham, a merchant of 
London, in the year 1579: By the ſtatutes 
of the foundation, there are ſeven lectures 
ſettled in the ſeveral faculties of learning, 
Viz, divinity, civil law, phyfick, rhetorick, 
aſtronomy, geometry and muſick, for which 
there is a ſalary of ſeven times 507, per 
annum, to ſeven profeſſors, with the conve- 
niency of lodgings in the college; theſe lco- 
tures are only to be read in term time; the 
arms of the college are the ſame with the' 
founder*s, viz, argent, a cheveron erme- 
neſſe between three mullets ſable. 

GRiD-IRON (S.) a moveable frame or grate, 
commonly made of iron, to lay upon the 


fire, and uſed to broil fieſh &c, on, 
g 2 „, fiſh, —_— 
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GRIEF, (S.) trouble, ſorrow, or vexation of 
heart or mind. 3 
GRIE'VANCE (8) any inconvenience, in- 
jury, loſs, or oppreſſion, that cauſes trouble 
or ſorrow. 
GRIEVE (v.) to mourn, ſorrow for, or af - 
ter; alſo to afflit, injure, or hurt a per- 
fon.; to torment or vex. 
- GRIE'VOUS (A.) troubleſome, inconvenient, 
difficult to go though, &c. | 
GRIEF VOUSNESS (S.) troubleſomeneſs, hea- 
'vineſs, burdenſomnelſs, &c. 
GRIFFIN or GRI/FFON (S.) a bird of prey 
of the eagle hind; but the Ancients have 
very fabulouſly repreſented this creature with 


four legs, two wing? and a beak, the upper 


or bird. part repreſenting an eagle, and the 
lower a lion; they ſuppoſed it to watch over 
gold mines, hidden treaſures, &c. they con- 
ſecrated it to the ſun, and the painters re- 
'preſented Apolls's chariot to be drawn by 
them; this fabulous creature is ſtill uſed in 

; heraldry, and by figa-painters. 

'GRIG (S.) a young or very ſmall ſpecies of 

cels ; alſo a nick name to an active, jocoſe, 
merry perſon, who is frequently called a 

merry grig. | | 

GRILL V.) to ſtew or ſcollop oyſters by put- 
ting them into a ſhell with ſalt, pepper and 
parſley ſhred, and their own liquor, and fo 

covering them with grated bread, and ſtew- 

ing them half an hour over a gentle fire, and 
browning them with a red-hot iron held over 
them; the (ame way ſhrimps are dreſſed. 

GRILLA'DE (S.) meat dreſſed on the grid- 

iron, and cooked up with ſauces, 

CRTLLOUs (S.) ſalt of vitriol, uſed to promote 

. vomiting. ; | . 

GRIM (A.) one that looks angry, fierce, ter- 

| Tible, frightful, horrible, ſour, diſagreeable. 

GRIMA'CE (S.) a diſtortion of the counte- 
nance that may expreſs contempt, flattery, 
Sc. and is ſpoken of thoſe, who pretend 

one thing and mean another, 

GRIME (V.) to ſmut, rub in, or beſmear 
any thing with dirt, ſoot, greaſe, oil, or 
fuch like matters, 

GRI'MNESS (S.) the angry, diſagreeable, or 


frightſul appearance of a perſon's counte- | 


- nance that is in a fury, dying agonies, &c. 
GRUMSBY (S.) in Lincolnſbire, ſeated about 
half a mile from the Humber, is a borough- 
town that ſends two members to parliament ; 
governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, bailifis, 
&c. the mayor keeps his court weekly on 
. - Fueſday, and the bailiffs theirs on Friday; 


. its church is as large as moft cathedrals ; its 


houſes are well built, of which there are ſe- 
veral ſtieets; it is a port town, but the har- 
bour is but indifferent; 124 computed, and 
158 meaſured miles diſtant from London. 
GRIN (V.) to ſnarl at, or ſhew the teeth an- 
Srily, as dogs do, when diſpleaſed; alſo to 
laugh, twitter, or be pleaſed at a thing; or 
to ex pteſs our contempt or ſcorn of a por- 


2 


Fo G R:1” 
| GRIND (v.) to make ſmall by breaking with 


wearing or rubbing off ſome part of a thi : 
GRI'NDER (S.) a mili-man, = that . 
in the act of grinding. 
GRINDERS (S.) the teeth of any creature 
particularly ſpoke of the human ſpecies. 5 
GRINDING (S.) bringing down, either by 


ſmooth ; alſo ſharpening edge tools, by ma- 
king the edge thinner ; and ſometimes ap- 
plied to making contracts, where perſons 
are ſo very hard, that they will not allow 
the workman ſufficient for his labour. 
GRIUNDSTONE (S.) a ſtone with a ſharp 
grit, commonly of a round form, uſed by 


of edge-tools, to ſharpen them, or at leaſt 
ſo to thin the edge, that it may be eaſily ſet 
upon a hone, whetſtone, &c. for the pur. 
poſe intended, * 

GRIPE (V.) to clench or hold faſt in the fit, 
to ſqueeze or wring with the hand; allo to 
pinch, grind, or give a perſon too little for 
their wages or goods; to be covetous or de- 
firous of getting much by any means; when 
a ſhip keeps a good wind, the ſailors ſay ſhe 
gripes. a f 

GRIPE (S.) a ſudden or hard ſqueeze ; alſo 
a name for a covetous muckworm, uſurer, 
&c. alſo the compaſs of a ſhip's ſtern under 
water. | 

GRIPES (S.) a painful, tormentirg diſorder 
in the lower belly, commonly occafioned by 
ſome ſharp, pungent matter vellicating the 
parts, or by winds pent up in the inteſ- 

tines; this diſtemper very frequently attacks 
young children, and throws them, by its 
violence, into convulſions, 

The Gripes of a Ship, is the compaſs or 
Mharpneſs of her ſtern under water, chicfy 
towards the bottom, | 

GRI/PINGNESS (S.) that quality, ſharpneſs, 
or tartneſs of any thing that produces or in- 
creaſes the diſeaſe called the gripes, 

GRVSLED (A.) mixed of two colours, as 
the hair of ancient people, white and black, 
called alſo hoary or grey- headed. 

GRI'SLINESS (S.) uglineſs, frightfulneſs, ter- 

ridleneſs, hort ibleneſs; alſo party - coloured. 

CRVSLY (A.) hideous, fricktful, terrible, 
horrible, rough, ugly, ſqualid. 

GRIST (S.) ground corn, or grain fit for 
grinding; ſometimes it means profit, ad- 
vantage or benefit, as ſuch and ſuch a thing 
brings griß, that is, profit, benefit or ad- 
vantage to his mill. 

GRISTLE (S.) in Anatomy, a ſtrong, carti- 


— 


hard. 5 

GRIT (S.) the duſt of ſandy ſtones, eſpe- 
cially. thoſe that are not eaſily reduced to 2 

fine powder; alſo the grain, roughneſs, or 
compoſition of all ſorts of ſharpening ſtones, 


fon in trouble, or by way of menace, 


as whetitones, grindſtones, cc. alſo toe 
7 7 * ; + 1 name 


a mill. tone, &c. alſo to; make ſmooth by 


breaking into ſmall pieces, making even or 


the workers in iron, eſpecially the makers 


laginous, fieſhy ſubſtance, very tough and 


-. A — — oY 


GRO 
name of a fiſh, ſometimes called a grample. 
GRVTTINESS (S.) the being full of grit, 
large ſand, or very fmall ſtones ; alſo duſti- 
neſs. 4 X 
GROAN (V.) to ſigh, moan, lament, or 
make a diſmal noiſe, either by reaſon of 
great pain of body or affliction of mind; 
and in Hunting, it is the noiſe a buck makes 
in rutting-time. 
GROAN (S.) a ſigh or mournful noiſe made 
by a perſon in a real or pretended pain, ſor- 
row, &Cc, | 
GROANING (S.) making diſmal ſighs, or 
ſorrowful expreſſions of internal miſery, 
GROAT (S.) an Engliþ filver coin, worth 
four pence, or the third part of a ſhilling. 
GROATS: (S.) whole oatmeal hulled, betore 
it is ground. 
GRO'CERS (S.) one of the twelve compa- 
nies of the city of London, out of which the 
mayor was formerly choſe ; their proper buſi 
| neſs is to ſell ſugar, currants, raifins, figs, 
prunes, &c. Anciently, it meant engroſſers 
or monopolizers, as appears by ſtatute 37 
Edward II. cap. 8. 
GRO'CERY (S.) plumbs, ſugar, ſpices, &c. 
and becauſe that trade has occafion for fre- 
quent changing of money for ſmall parcels 
of goods, the braſs or copper money, ſuch 
as half-pence and farthings, go by this 
name. a 
GROGRAM (S.) a ſort of ſilk ſtuff, of a 
large or coarſe thread. 
GROIN (S.) that part of the body between 
. the belly and the thighs, adjoining to the 
pPrivitiess | 
GRO ME TS (S.) rings faſtened with ſtaples 
on the upper fide of the ſhip's yard, to which 
the baſkets and caſkets are tied or made faſt. 
GROOM (S.) generally means a perſon that 
waits upon or looks after horſes ; but it alfo 
means ſeveral ſervices in the king's houſhold, 
as groom of the (ſtole, almonry, compting- 
houſe, privy-chamber, &c. 
Groom of tbe Stole, an officer in the king's 
houſhoid, that has the care of the king's 
-wardrobe, : | 
Groom Porter, an officer of the houſe- 
hold, whoſe buſineſs it is to fee the king's 
lodgings furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools, 


and firing, to provide cards, dice, &c, and | 


to decide diſputes arifing at any game. 

GROOVE (S.) a hollow or channel cut by 
maſons, carpenters, &c. in ſtone, wood, 
&c. to flide ſomething in or along, as a 
ſhutter, &c. Among Miners, it fignifies the 
whole digging in or for a mine, comprizing 
the ſhaſts, pumps, drifts, &c. 

GROPE (V.) to move, act or go in the dark, 
both as to place and knowledge. 

GRO'PING (S.) going or walking along in 
dark places, by means of the hands feeling 
the fides of the walls, &c. alſo an indecent 

putting the hands under womens garments ; 
alſo the grabbling with the hands in the holes 


GRO 
of rivers for fiſh, and by toying or playing 
with their gills, rendering them ſo tame, as 
to be eaſily caught with the hand. 

GROSS (A.) fat, thick, full of humours, foul, 
or what wants purging or cleanſing ; in 
Trade, the whole or total weight both of 
caſk and commodities, &c. and in Law, 
means abſolute or independent; alſo wicked, 
vile, or unmannerly. 

GROSS (S.) twelve dozen, by ſome called the 
large or great dozen of any thing, whether 
hy meaſure or tale, as buttons, ferrets, &c. 

GRO'SSNESS (S.) foulneſs, ſatneſs, thickneſs, 
dullneſs, baſeneſs. 

GROT or GHOTTO (S.) a cave, hole, or 
den in a rock or mountain, uſed for a reti- 
ring place, but is generally ſpoke of an arti- 
ficial, pleaſant, cool retirement, built on 
purpoſe, in a garden for pleaſure. 

GROTE'SQUE WORK (S.) both in Painting 
and Sculpture, is the whimſical repreſenta. 
tions of figures and creatures that have no 
being, but in the deſigner's imagination, or 
elſe an amazing diſtortion of realties ; this 
is ſometimes called antique ; this term is 
univerſally extended to all manner of extra- 
ordinary perſormances, whether of habits, 
diſcourſes, &c. 

GROVE (S.) a ſmall wood, or place ſet or ſur- 
rounded with trees; among the ancient Hea- 
thens, thoſe places were conſecrated to ſome 
idol or Pagan deity, where they frequently 
offered human, as well as other ſacrifices. - 

GRO'VELING (S.) lying prone, or with the 
face upon or towards the ground; in Hunt- 
ing a deer is ſaid to feed grovelling, when 
ſhe feeds lying on her belly. 

GROUL (V.) to murmur, mutter, or make 
a ſnarling, angry noiſe, like a dog. 

GROULING (S.) murmuring, muttering, 
grumbling. a 

GROUND (S8) the earth, pavement or place 
on which we walk in thc ſtreets, fields, &c. 
alſo the foundation, beginning, or original 
cauſe from whence a matter or thing ariſes ; 
in Painting, it is that ſurface upon which 
the hiſtory or deſign is painted, and is pro- 
perly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece, 
as have nothing on it, but retains the origi- 
nal colour with which it was firſt laid; in 
Heraldry, the ground of a ſhield is the field 
of the arms; in Eching, it is the gum or 
compoſition that is ſpread over the plate, in 
order to draw the defign on, &c. 

GROUND (v.) to inſtruct a perſon perſectly 
in the principles of an art, ſcience, or opi- 
nion; alſo to ſet or lay a thing down upon 
the earth, that before was carried upon 
mens ſhoulders, &c. 

GROUNDLESS (A.) without any certain 
foundation, reaſon, or ſupport. 

GROUNDS (S.) the reaſon, foundation, or 

principles upon which arts, ſciences and other 

| matters are built or performed; alſo the 


4 


dregs or lees of liquor, eſpecially thoſe made 
4 from 
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from malt; alſo the name of powder made 
of ſtarch, uſed by the barbeis to ornament |} . 


their wigs with, unſcented, 
GROU'NDSEL (S.) the bottom part of a 
. door-frame, or threſhold of a door way. 
GROUND TYMBERS (S.) in Ship-building, 
are thoſe which lie on the keel, and are faſ- 
tened to it with bolts thro' the keelſon. 
GROUP (S.) a collection or aſſemblage of two 
or more figures of men, birds, beaſts, &c. | 
| which have a viſible relation to, or depen- 
dence on one another. 
GROUT (S.) the fediment of broth, or any 
thing that kas oatmeal, &c. in it. 
GROW (v.) to thrive, increaſe, flouriſh, en- 
large, or proſper. 
GRUB (S.) an. iniect or maggot that troubles 
gardeners very much. 
GRUB (V.) to dig, root, or pull up trees by 
the roots; alſo to go on in a mean, ſervile, 
covetous, naſty way or manner of living. 
GRUDGE (V.) to envy or think much of 
what any perſon has or enjoys. 


GRUDGING (s.) thinking much of, repin- | 


ing at, or envying another's happineſs. 
GRUYEL (S.) a fort of liquid food, com- 
monly made of water and oatmeal. 
CRUFEF (A. ſurly, ill- natur d, churliſh, dogged. 
GRU!/FFNESS (S.) ſurlineſs, ill- naturedneſs, 
churliſhneſs, ſourneſs, &c. 
GRU C MBLE (V.) to murmur, repine, or find 
fault. f 
GRU/MBLING (S.) doing ſomething with an 
ill-will, finding fault, and uttering a diſlike, 
but not openly. 


GRUNT (V.) to make a diſagreeable noiſe like | 


a hog. 
GRU/NTING (S.) bernoaning one's ſelf or 
making a diſagreeable noiſe like a hog. 
GUAVACUM (S.) a phyſical wood, called 
alſo lignum ſanctum, uſed as a purifier, 
GUARANTEE: (S.) a prince or other perſon 
appointed by ſome other agreeing parties to 
fee juſtice done between them; in a Law 
Senſe, it is one that ſome perſon has obliged 
* Himſelf to keep harmleſs. 


CUA'RANTY (S.) the office or duty of a | 


guaranty. 


GUARD (V.) to look after, defend, protect, 
or keep ſafely ; in Fencing, it is an action or 
© poſture proper to defend or ſcreen the body | 


from another's ſword. | 

CUARD (S.) the duty or ſervice done by the 
ſoldiers, to ſecure the army or place from the 
ſurprizes and efforts of the enemy; of this 
there are many forts, as the main guard, 
grand guard, advance guard, Sc. 

CUA'RDANT (A.) in Hera/dry, is when a 
lion or other beaſt is borne in a coat of arms 


© with his face full towards the ſpeQator ; 


" ſome heralds ſay, a lion ſhould never be 

_ borne thus, and a leopard always. 

GUARDIAN S.) one who has the charge 
and care of perſons committed to him, and 


_ 


GUG 
cation of an infant; ſometimes this term it 
applied to officers, and then they are called 
alſo wardens, as guardian or warden of the 
Cinque- Ports, who has the jurifdiftion of 
the Cinque- Ports, with all the power that 
the admiral of England has in other places. 
GUA'RDIANSHIP (S.) the office or duty of 

one that is appointed a guardian. 

GUARDS (S.) in Ati onomy, are the two flarg 
neareſt the north pole, in the hinder part oi 
the chariot, at the tail of the little Bear ; 
alſo thoſe ſoldiers that are immediately at. 
tending upon the king and his palace, are 
called the guards. . 

GU'BBINGS (S.) the trimmings or parings of 
ſalt fiſh, ſuch as cod, habberdine, &c. 

GU'/DGEON (S.) the name of a ſmall river 
fiſh; alſo a nick name given to a perſon. 
that is impoſed upon, or cheated by others ; 

alſo the iron eyes drove into the ſtern- poſt 
of a ſhip, in which the pintles of the rudder 
go in and hang on, 5 | 

GUELPHS (S.) a famous Irallan faction that 
filled Italy with blood ſor many years, by 
their wars with, and oppoſition to the Gi- 
belines; they are reported to have taken 
their rife from Welfe or Welfo, ſixth brother 
of Henry, duke of Bawaria ; he affiſted by 
Roger, king of Sicily, and others, made 
war with Conrade, 

GU'ERDON (S.) a recompence, reward, or 
ſatisfaction for ſomething done. 

GUERITE (S.) in Fortification, is a ſmall 

| tower of wood or ſtone, placed uſually on 
the point of a baſtion, or on the angles of 
the ſhoulder, to hold a centinel, whoſe bu. 
ſineſs it is to take care of the ditch, and 
watch againſt any ſurprize of the enemy ; 
vulgarly this is called a centry- box. 

GUE'RKINGS (S.) ſee Gherkins, 

GUE'RNSEY (S.) an ifland upon the coaſt ct 
Normandy, ſubject to the king of England; 
five leagues north- weſt of Ferſey, about 8 % 

miles in length, and 36 in compaſs ; the foil 
is very fruitful, and affords great plenty of 
graſs for ſheep, and other cattle ; there is 
neither toad, ſnake, nor any other veno- 

- mous creature in it ; the inhabitants ſpeak 2 
ſort of broken French; the iſland has ten 
pariſhes, and one market-town, which is 
likewiſe a haven, and called St. Peter's fort, 
| GUESS (S.) a ſuppolition, conjecture or ima- 
gination. 

GUESS (V.) to ſuppoſe, imagine or conjec- 
ture, i ü 

GUEST (S.) a vifitor, ſtranger, or one invi- 
ted to a feaſt, who is not a member of the 
family. 

GUET (S.) a centry, watch, or ſpy appoint« 
ed to look after a place, and give informa» 
tion of what paſſes. . 


GU'GGLE (V.) to make a noiſe, like one 
that holds water in his throat to waſh it, or 
the noiſe made by pouring of water or other 

liquor out of a bottle with a long neck. 


who has the difpoſal of the effects and edu. 


WO 
* 


CU DANCE 


Surbaxck (s.) leading, directing, ſhewing, 
' GUIDE (S.) a leader, director, teacher, or 


dermen, common- council, citizens, &c. meet 


-GUI/LDERS (S.) a Dutch coin, about two 
ſhillings value, and a German one of about 


GUI 
or conducting. 


inſtruQor, 

GUIDE (V.) to ſhew, teach, or inſtru per- 
ſons a road, art, or ſcience they are unſkil- 
ful in. 

GUI/DON (S.) a flag or ſtandard borne by the 
king's life guard, broad at one end, and al. 

moſt a point at the other, ſlit, or divided 
into two parts; alſo the name of the officer 

who bears or carries it, and is the ſame, 
both perſon and thing, among the horſe that 
the enſign is among the foot; alſo the name 
of certain prieſts formerly eſtabliſhed at 
Rome, to conduct and guide pilgrims to Je- 
ruſalem, to viſit the holy places, to affiſt 
them in caſe they fell ſick, and to perform, 
the laſt offices to them if they died. 

GUILD (S.) ſometimes fignifies a tax, fine, 
or tribute ; but more particularly a ſociety or 
company incorporated by publick authority, 
with immunities ard privileges to encourage 
the improvement of manufaQures, &c, from 

| whence the publick hall ofthe city of London, 
and other corporations, where the mayor, al- 


to make their publick elections, and do the 
publick huſineſs, is called the Guild-Hall. 


three ſhillings and nine- pence. 
SUTLDFORD (S.) in Surrey, by ſome called 
the county - towon, upon account of the aſſizes 


being often held here, and the election for | 


parliament men always; though it has nei- 
ther the county-gaol, nor aſſizes always 
held here; it is ſeated on the decline of an 
hill, and has the river Wey navigable quite 
up to it, which renders its trade conſiderable 


for timber, &c. a ſmall woollen manufacture 


is ſtill carried on here; it is a borough- 
town, that ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, governed by a mayor, &c. it is alarge, 
handſome, neat, well-built town, with three 
handſome chuches ; it hath a good market 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from London 
25 computed, and 3o meaſured miles, 


GUILE (S.) fraud, deceit, hypocriſy, pretence, | 


lying, cheating, &c. 

GUILEFUL (A.) fraudulent, deceitful, cheat- 
ing, impoſing, &c. 

CUILT or GUVLTINESS (S.) criminalneſs, 
the being conſcious of having done ſome. 
thing that ought not to have been done. 

GUYLTLESS (A.) innocent, free from blame, 
fault or crime. | 

CUILTY (A.) the having done or ſaid ſome- 
thing to deſerve blame, puniſhment, or con- 

demnation. 

SU NEA or GUI'NEY (S.) the name of a 
current gold coin at this time in England, 
whoſe preſent value is 21 ſhillings, but has 
been both more and leſs; it is called by this 


name, becauſe the gold of which they were 


* 


GUN 
at firſt made, was brought from a kin 
of the ſame name in Africa, whoſe chief 
productions are cotton, rice, ſugar canes, 
gold, elephants, peacocks, apes, ivory, &c. 

GUISE (S.) the mode manner, faſhion, cuf- 
tom or way of doing any thing. | 

GULES (S.) in Heraldry, is a red colour; in 
Emblazoning, ſome call it in noblemens coats 
ruby, and in ſovereign princes Mars; in 
Engraving, it is expreſſed by perpendicular 
lines drawn from the top of the eſcutcheon 
to the bottom, 

GULF (S.) an arm or part of the ſea running 
up within the land ; alſo any dangerous or 
bottomleſs hole or place, either in the fea or 
elſewhere. | FN 

GULL (v.) to cheat, impoſe upon, or wheedle 
a perſon out of his money, &c. 

 GULL (S.) the name of a ſfea-fowl; alſo a 
nick name for an eaſy, credulous perſon. 

GU'LLET (S.) the windpipe. 

GU'LLY. HOLE (S.) the place where the 
water of the ftreets runs down or into, in 
order to be conveyed through the ſhores in- 
to the river, 

GULP {S.) a mouthful of liquor, or as much 
as a perſon can ſwallow at one time. 

GULP (V.) to make a noiſe by ſwallowing 
down of liquor, 

GUM (V.) to ſtiffen, ſmear, or daub over 
with gum. 


GUMS (S.) a vegetable juice that comes thro? 


the pores of certain trees and plants, and by 
the warmth of the ſun, or action of the air 
upon it, becomes hard, and commonly 
tranſparent ;z the diſtinction between a gum 
and a reſin is, that moſt gums are diſſoluble 
by water only, which reſin is not; they are 
applicable to many uſes. 

GU/MMINESS (S.) ſtickineſs, clammineſs, 

or of the nature and quality of gum. 

GU'MMY (A.) full of gum, or ſtiffened with 
gum. 

GUMS (S.) the fleſhy ſubſtance of the mouth, 
in which the teeth grow. 

GUN (S.) a general name for all forts and 
ſizes of fire-arms. 8 

GU/NNEL or GUNWALE (S.) in a Ship, is 
that piece of timber that reaches on either 
fide from the half. deck to the fore-caſtle ; 
alſo the lower- part of a port where a piecs 
of ordnance lies. 

GUNNER (S.) a perſon ſkilful in managing 
the great guns of a ſhip, caſtle, or army. 

GU'NNERY (S.) the art of directing the 
ranges of great guns, throwing of bombs, 
&c. ſo as to hit a mark, or do the greateſt 
execution at any given diſtance within the 
reach of the piece. 

GU/N-POWDER (S.) an artificial compoſition, 

of ſal-petre, ſulphur and charcoal mixed to- 
gether, which very eaſily takes fire, and ra- 
refies and expands the air with great violence, 
eſpecially when "confined in a gun or tube, 
from whence it takes its name; it is by * 
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all feats in gunnery, fire- works, Kc. are 


performed; it may be made ſtronger or 
weaker, at the pleaſure of the artiſt, or for, 
the uſe it is applied to. 
.GU'NTER (S.) the vulgar name given by 
ſeamen to a two- foot ſcale, upon which are 
ſeveral forts of lines, by which ary common 


queſtion in plain ſailing, &c. may be anſwered 


iufficiently exact for practice. et - 
| Gunter's Line, one of the lines upon the 
- Gumer's ſcale, upon which are laid down 
logarithms, by means whereof any queſtion 
reſolvable by the tables may he wrought by 
the ſcale and a pair of compaſſes, and ſome- 
times by ſliding, 

Cunter's Quadrant, is the fourth part or 
quadrant of a circle deſcribed upon wood, 
braſs, &c. being partly a ſtereographick pro- 

jection on the plane of the equimoctial, the 
eye being uppoſed to be in one of the poles 
of the world; fo that the tropick, eclip- 
tick, and horizon, ate arches of circles, but 
the hour circles ail curves, drawn by means 
of ſeveral altitudes ot (he {un ſer ſome par- 
ticular latitude every day in the year. 
GUSH.(V.) to flaw or run out violently, like 
liquor when the head of the caſk is burſt out. 
GU!SSET (5) a pi:ce of cloth much broader 
at one end than the other, that is ſown into 
other pieces to widen it, as women do their 
ſhifts, ſeamen their ſ-ils. &c. in Heraldry, it 
is one of the abatements of honour. 


GUST (S.) a ſudden and violent puff of wind. 


GUST or GU'STO /+=.) taſte, reliſh, liking, 
or taking pleaſure in a thing. 

GUT (V.) to empty or take out the inſide of 

any creature or thing, 


GUTS (S.) the bowels or entrails of any liv- 


ing creature; ſometimes it is ſpoken univer- 
. fallyof the inſide of a houſe, clock, &c. 
GU!'T'TA-SERENA (5.) a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
conſiſting in an intire prevention of ſight, 
without any viſible diſorder, excepting that 
the pupil looks ſomewhat larger and blacker 
than before. 
OUTER (S.) a channel, ſpout, or trough 
made of wood, lead, ſtone, &c. on the tops 
- of houſes, to convey the water off. 
GU'/TTER (V.) to waſte or melt away irre- 
_  -gularly; like a candle that has knobs of cot- 
ton in the wick, which occaſions the tallow 
to run down on the ſides, 
GU'TTLE (V.) to eat much or often, to de- 
light in feeding. | 
GU/TTLING (S.) eating, filling, or ſtuffing 
the guts tull of food, and is very near a-kin 
do gluttory. 
GU'TTURAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to 
the throat, from whence thoſe letters that 


are ſounded in the throat are called gurturals. 


 GU/ZZLE (V.) to tipple, to fuddle, to drin 
much and greedily, | 


GYBE (V.) to flout, jeer, joke, banter, or | 


expreſs one's ſelf ludicroutly upon a perſon 
: or thing. R : | 
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GCYMNA'SIARCH (s.) the head, ruler, 3o- 


vernor or maſter of a ſchool or college, par- 
ticularly where bodily exerciſes, as fencing, 
wreſtling, &c. are taught, | | 

GYMNA'SIUiMi (S.) a ſchool, or place of 
exerciſe in any art or ſcience, particuiarly 
where bodily exerciſes are made uſe of, ſuch 
as wreſtling, fencing, ſhooting, &c. which 
among the ancient Greeks were performed 
naked, or very nearly ſo, and of which they 
were very fond ; theſe inclinations they car. 
ried with them into the eaſt, and introduced 
theſe ſports and exerciſes in the ſeveral places 
which they conquered. Jaſon having intro- 
duced theſe novelties at Feruſalem, and built 
a gymnaſium, many of the Fezvs gave them. 
ſelves up intirely to the ſports there practiſed, 
and imitated the cuſtoms of the Heathens, 
and (6 deipifing what was before thought ho- 
nourable in their own country, endeavoured 
to excel in ſuch things only, as were in e- 
ſteem among the Greeks : The very prieſts 
neglecting the duties of their miniſtry, and 
the ſacrifices of the temple, run alter theſe 
Exercites, and were ambitious oft obtaining 
the prizes, which were the rewards of ſuch 
as were moſt ſucceſsful; as may be (cen by 
the ſecond book of the Maccabres, 

GYMNA' STICK (A.) ſomething belonging 
or relating to a bodily exerciſe, as wreſtling, 
dancing, &c, - | 

GYMNOPZE'DIA (S.) a dance uſed by the 
ancient Lacedæmonians, that was performed 
during their ſacrifices by young perſons na- 
ked, who ſang, at the ſame time, a ſong in 
honour of Apollo. | 


{ GYMNO'SOPHISTS (s. ) certain philoſophers 


among the Greeks who wore no cloaths, un- 
leſs to ſecure their modeſty ; there were ſome 
of theſe ſages in Africk, but the moſt cele- 
brated clan of them were Indians: The Afri- 
can gymnoſophifis dwelt upon a mountain in 
Ethiopia near the Nile, without the accom- 
modation of either houſe or cell ; they did 
not form themſelves into ſocieties, nor ſacri- 
ficed in common like others, but every one 
had his particular retirement, where they 
performed their devotions, and ſtudied by 
themſelves; if any perſon killed another by 


chance medley, they came before them to 


beg abſolution, ſubmitting themſelves to the 
penances enjoined, without the performance 
of which it was not lawful for men to re- 
turn home; they lived upon the natural pro- 
duction of the earth without culture: They 
are reported to have invented and improved 
many arts and ſciences, particularly aſtro- 
nomy and phyſick; for which reaſon the) 
were frequently conſulted by princes and o- 
ther great perſonages upon the moſt difficult 
caſes, but would not wait upon their inqui- 
rers, but obliged them to come themſelves, 
or ſend their meſſages; every day at dinner 
they examined their diſciples or ſcholars bow 
they had employed the morning, upon — 
; eve 
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HAB 
© every one was obliged to make out, that he 
had been buſy in diſcharging ſome good ot- 
fice, practiſing ſome virtue, or improving 
himſelf in ſome part of learning, or elſe he 
was to have no dinner, 
GYNZE CO'CRACY (S.) the rule or govern- 


| 

] ment of women, commonly called petty- 
coat government, | Vers 
| GYPSIES (S.) ſtrolling beggars, that pretend 
| to tell forrunes, &c. 

; GYRA'TION (S.) the running, whirling, or 
1 turning round of any thing, as of a boy's 
$ top, &c. alſo a giddineſs or ſwimming in 
- the head. 

t : 

. 
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J- | | 
d Is the eighth letter in our alphabet, and 
e- H the ſixth conſonant ; the nice jplitters of 
ts hairs have very much conteſted whether it is 
nd a letter or no, ſome calling it a mere aſpira- 
le tion or breathing; but in our language it is 
ng really, and to all intents, as much a letter as 
ch any other conſonant is, as is evident from the 
by following monoſyliables, houſe, berſe, here, 

&c. In the beginning of words it has al- 
ng ways a vowel ſollowing it, but in the middle 
8. or towards the end it is frequently followed 
by a conſonant; when ever it follows P, it 

the is ſounded together with it like an F, as in 
12d Philip, Sc. Among the Arcients, it was a 
na- numeral, ſignifying 200 ; when a daſh was 
in added to the top, thus H, it fignified as 
many thouſands. 

ers HA'BEAS-CORPUS (S.) the name of a writ, 
un- which a perſon indicted ſor a treſpaſs before 
"me the juſtices of peace, or in a court of fran- 
ele- chiſe, and impriſoned for it, may have out 
fri- of the King's-Bench, thereby to remove 
n in himſelf thither at his own coſts, to anſwer 
m- the cauſe at the bar thereof. The order in 
did this caſe is, firſt to procure a certiorari out 
2cri- of the court of Chancery, directed to the ſaid 
one juſtices, for removing the indictment into 
they the King's- Bench, and upon that to procure 
d by this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body 
r by to be brought at a certain day, 

m to HA'BERDASHER (S.) the name of a trader 
2 the in various ſmall wares or goods, as thread, 
zAance tape, ribbands, needles, pins, &c. alſo a 
_—_ ſeller of hats. . 

pro- HABERDTNE (S.) an ordinary fort of eod- 
They fiſh that is ſalted, particulariy in Scetland. 
-oved HABE'RGEON (S.) a coat of mail, or piece 
aſtro- of defenſative armour in form of a coat that | 
\ they covered the party from the neck to the | 
en waiſt; and ſometimes it is underſtood of 
fficult a piece that covers the head and neck, and 
inqui- ſhoulders, | | 
ſelves, HABULIMENT (S.) all ſorts of apparel or 
dinner cloathing ; and in War, all manner of ne- 
s how ceſſary proviſions, as armour, harneſs, uten- 
which fils and ammunition, &c. 


every 


HAD 
HA BIT (S.) an inclination or diſpoſition both 
of the mind and body, attained by a repeated 
exerciſing the ſame thing often over, by which 
a readineſs or perieftion in the performance, 
or a ſatisſaction in, or liking to the thing is 
acquired; it is alſo the name of the cuſtoma- 
ry cloathing ot any country or people, which 
in different countries are in different modes, 
hut all make a very conſiderable difference 
between the men and the women; ſo that 
the ſex is at once diſcoverable upon ſight of 
the garments, cloathing, or babit; the Ju 
were ſtrictly forbid the woman's wearing 
that which pertained to the man, and the 
man's putting on a woman's garment,which 


0 * 


IJinterpreters ſuppoſe was to keep them not 


only from all acts of impurity that might 
ariſe from ſuch a diſguiſe, but from the hea- 
thenith practice of certain ſuperſtitious ce- 
remonies, which were performed at the feſ- 
tivals of Bacchus, Venus, Mars, and others, 
wherein the men dreſſed themſelves like 
women, and the women like men. In the 
Eaft, the men ſacrificed generally to the 
moon in womens cloaths, and the women 
in mens, becauſe this planet was adored 
under the name both of god and goddeſs, 

and was affirmed to be of both ſexes; the 
cuſtom of moſt nations is to diſtinguiſh per- 
ſons by their 4«b;rs ; ſo with Us, a clergy- 
man, lawyer, magiſtrate, &c, have diſtinct 
forts of babits, in which others appearing, 
are eſteemed cheats. 

HA'/BITABLE (A.) any place, or houſe, fit to 
live, dwell, or reſide in. 

HABITA”TION (S.) the place, houſe, &c. 
where a perſcn ordinarily, or conſtantly 
refides or lives, y 

HA'BITED (A.) cloathed or dreſſed; alſo 
uſed or accuſtomed to do this or that. 

HABUTUAL (A.) cuſtomary, that which a 
perſon does by long practice. 

HABI'TUATE (V.) to uſe or accuſtom one's 
ſelf to the practice of any thing. | 

HA*BITUDE (S.) the diſpoſition or inchna- 
tion of the mind or body acquired by much 
practice. 5 | 

HA'B-NAB (Part.) at all adventures, without 
thought or conſideration, raſhly, inadver« 
tently, 

HACK (V.) to cut, hew or flit any how, with- 
out regard to one part more than another. 

HACK (S.) any thing that is uſed in common, 
or upon all occafions, as a horſe, cloak,'&c. 

HA/CKNEY (S.) any creature or thing kept 
to be let out for common or publick uſe, as 
horſes, coaches, &c. alſo the name of a fa- 
mous village about two miles from London, 
where vaſt numbers of the rich merchants 


houſes, lodgings, &c. 

HA*DDOCK (S.) a ſort of fiſh that is ſalted 
ior long keeping, ſomething like a cod, but 
not fo good in kind, nor large in ſize. 


FLA'DDON-PASTURE (S.) & very large pieces 
of 
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of ground near Bakewel! in Derbyſvire, ſo 
zich, that a certain perſon offered to pay as 
much money for it as would ſurround it 
with ſhillings, which was refuſed ; it is part 
of the eſtate and inheritance of the duke of 
._ Rutland, | 
- HA'DLEY (S.) in Sz, is a large town- 
corporate, governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
ommon- council, &c. it hath two markets 
weekly, wiz. a large one on Monday for all 
ſorts of proviſions, eſpecially meat, and a 
ſmaller on Saturday; it has a large, hand- 
ſome church, a good manufacture of woollen- 
cloth, and is well peopled ; diſtant from Lon- 
den 58 computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 
HAT (S.) the handle of any ſharp-cutting 
._ inſtrument, whether knife, chiſſel, &c. 
HA'FTER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade or em- 
ploy is to make hafts, or handles for knives, 
- &c, of ivory, wood, horn, &c. 
HAG or HA'GARD (S.) a witch; alſo, any 
ill-looking, withered, croſs, ill. natured old 
woman. | 


HA (V.) to tire, teaze, or perplex a perſon 


| by too much fatigue or labour, 

- HA'GARENS (S.) the deſcendants of I- 
wacl, called alſo Imaelites, Saracens, and 
Arabiant. 

HA GG Ass (S.) in Cæokery, a fort of olio, or 
| mixture of ſeveral things put together and 
fried in a pan. | 
HA'GGLE (V.) to ſcrew or beat down the 
price of a commodity very low, by abating a 

mall ſum at a time, and deduQting ſome part 
of the price even after the contract is made; 

alſo to cut a joint of meat in a diſorderly and 
unhandſome manner. 


| | 
'HAGIO'GRAPHA (S.) the ancient word for 


the ſacred or holy writings, taken from the 


cuſtom of the ſynagogues, by which the Old | 
Teſtament was divided into three parts, wiz, | 


Moſes's law, the prophets, and the Hagiagra- 
ba; by which laſt is meant the Pſalms, 


Proverbs, Fob, Ezra, Chronicles, Solomon's |- 


Song, Ruth, Eccleſiaſtes, and Eſther. * The 
Jeu reckon Daniel and the Lamentations 
alſo among the Hagiographa, and not among 
tze prophets. _- | 
HAGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer of holy or 
ſacred thirgs. 


' HAGUE. (S.) the fineſt village in Europe, and | 


much exceeding many cities in bigneſs and 
_ beauty ; it lies in the province of Holland, 
about two miles from the ſea, betwixt Ley- 
den and Delf, beautified with many fine 
buildings, and the ſtreets with rows of trees; 
this is the meeting - place for the ſtates- gene- 
ral, the ſtates of the provinces, the court of 
Holland, the high-council, court of Brabant, 
and council of fate ; here the earls of Hol- 
land formerly reſided, as did the princes of 
Orange; here the ſtates, in 1586, abrogated 
the authcrity of Philip II. of Spain, and 
held a conference in 1610, upon the five ar- 
ticles of the remonſtrants, which occafioned 
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HAVCTITES (S.) > Mabometan ſect, who he. 


lieve that Jeſus Chriſt being eternal, aſſumed 
a true body of fleſh, and have inſerted into 
their creed, that Chriſt ſhall come to judge 
the world at the laſt day, that he is te reign 
40 years on the earth with the ſame body he 
had when crucified, that he is to deftroy 
anti-chriſt, and then the world ſhall be 21 
an end, Pocock affirms this laſt opinion to 
be generally received among the Turks, 


HAIL (S.) that meteor ef the air that comes 


down in ſmall icy partiales, commonly about 
the bigneſs of peaſe, though ſometimes ve.y 
large, which in ſtorms do much damage to 
houſes, by breaking the windows, &c. Phi. 
loſophers are much divided about the origin 
of it, but it is commonly ſuppoſed to he 
formed of drops of rain, ſrozen in their paſ. 
ſage thro* the middle region of the air. 


HAIL (A.) healthy, ſound, hearty, in good 


order and condition. 


HAIL (V.) to call a ſhip or perſon at a dif. ' 


tance, to make fuch enquiries as ate re- 
cetffary ; alſo to pour or ſhower down ſmall 
round lumps of ice from the ſky. 


HAI'NOUS or HEI'NOUS (A.) very wicked, 


odious, hateful, or diſagreeable. 


HAI NOUSNESS or HEI'NOUSNESS (S.) 
_ wickedneſs, guiltineſs, offenfiveneſs, &c. 
HAIR (S.) thoſe ſmall fine threags that grow 


out of the ſkin of human creatures, and moſt 
four-footed ones; it is in men longeſt upon 
the head; in beaſts, it is frequently called 
ſhag and wool z. the Jes were under ſome 
particular, regulations as to their Hair; they 
were not permitted to cut their Hair round, 
becauſe the Arabians, Ammenites, Moabit, 
Edomites, Sc. are ſaid to have done ſo in 
imitation of Bacchus; upon ſome occaſions 
they were to ſhave or cut off their har, as 
in caſe of a leproſy, &c. It was eſteemed 2 
notable honour among the ancient Gault to 
have long hair, for which reaſon Fulius Cæ- 
far, upon his conquering them, obliged them 
to cut off their bai, as a token of ſubmiſ- 
fion ; and ſo afterwards thoſe who forſook 
the common way of life, and betook them- 
ſelves to a cloiſter, had their heads ſhaven, 
as a token that they bid adieu to all earthly 
ornaments, znd made a vow of perpetual 
ſuhjection to their ſuperiors. The royal ſa- 
mily of France had it as a particular mark 
and privilege of the kings and princes of the 
blood, to wear long bair, artfully dreſſed and 
curled ; ſome writers affirm that the ſeveral, 
degrees of men among them were known 
by the cut of their hair, and if a ſon of 
France had his hair cut, it was a publick de- 
claration that he was excluded ſrom the 


. crown ; but in proceſs of time, this extra- 


vagance changed into another, and every one 
was forbid wearing long hair, under penalty 
of excommunication. Many uſes are made 
of hair, or what is commonly called wool, 
as cloth for mens clothes, hats, &c. 

I HAIRS 
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| HAIRY A.) covered over, or having much 


HAL 


HAIR'S BREADTH (S.) is a meafure ſup- 
poſed to contain the forty-eighth part of an 
inch. 


hair. 

HA LBARD or HA'LBERD (S.) an inſtru 
ment of war much uſed formerly, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſtaff about five feet long, with a 
ficel head, in the ſhape of an axe; in Har- 
riery, it is a piece of iron an inch broad, 
and about three inches long, riveted to the 
toe of a lame horſe's ſhoe, to prevent his 
treading upon his toe. - 

HALBARDIE'R (S.) one who carries or uſes 
a halbard, which is now commonly done by 
a ſerjeant or corporal in the army. 

HA'LCYON DAYS (S.) times of peace and 
plenty, ſucceſs, and publick tranquillity. 

HALE V.) to drag or pull along rudely or 
violently, 

HALE (A.) hearty, ſound, ſtrong, healthy, &c. 
the ſame with Hail. ; 

HA'LESWORTH (S.) in S»f/k, a populous 


town, whoſe market is large weekly on |. 


Tueſday, occaſioned chiefly by the linen 
yarn, which the women of this town, and 
of the neighbouring villages ſpin, and bring 
here in large quantities to ſell, to make cloth 
both for domeſtick uſe, and publick ſale. 
HALF (S.) one part of any thing divided into | 


two equal or exact parts; and in Law itis | 


called the moiety. 

HALF-PENCE (S.) are now a copper coin 
for the convenience of change, of the value 
of the twenty-fourth part of a ſhilling ; for- 
merly the penny had a double croſs with a 
creaſe ; ſo that it might eaſily be broke in to 
two or four parts. : 

HALF MOON (S.) in Fortificatron, is an out- 
work that has only two faces, forming to- 
gether a ſaliant angle, which is flanked by 
ſome part of the place, and of the other 
baſtions, | 

HALF SEAL (S.) uſed in Chancery, for the 
ſealing commiſſions to delegates appointed 
upon any appeal in eccleſiaſtical or marine 
cauſes, 

HALF TONGUE (S.) a jury impanelled in a- 

. cauſe where a ſtranger or foreigner is a party, 
conliſting of half natives and half foreigners, 

HA'LIBUT (S.) a fine, large, flat fiſh, by 
ſome called a turbet, though it is generally 
eſteemed inferior to it, 

HA'LIFAX (S.) in the Veſt Ridirg of York. 

ſhire, a very large and populous town, con- 

fiſting of ſeveral ſtreets well paved, and full 
of good houſes built with ſtone, pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly ſituated upon the river, 

Kaldar, and from eaſt to weſt on the gentle 

aſcent of a hill; this town, with its depen- 

dencies, is hardly to be matched in England, 


except London ; who within 150 years laſt 
paſt, by their induſtrious application to the 


as having a greater number of inhabitants, | 


and encreaſed the country all about them; 
the whole is but one pariſh, tho' above 30 


but there ate eleven chapcls of eaſe, two of 
which aic parochial, 16 mecting houfes of 
different opinions, befides Quake:s who are 
very numerous in theſe parts; and as this 
town and all the adjacent parts have prodi- 
gious quantities ol kerieys, ſhalloons, cloths, 
&c. continually on the tenters, theretore to 


poration they were empowered to puniſh ca- 


wards of thirtcen-pence halt- penny in value, 
by a peculiar. engine, which beheaded them 
in a moment; but king Janes I. in the year 
1620, took it away, and they are now un- 
der the ordinary courſe of juſtice ; there is 
weekly a very great market on Thurſday, 
for corn and freſh provitens ; and in the 
months of September and October they are 
prodigiouſly thronged from all the neigh= 
bouring villages, thoſe being the times when 
the clothiers buy oxen, &c. to kill and ſalt 
up, ſmoke and dry, tor the ſtanding provi- 

ſion of the whole year ; it is diſtant from 
London 140 computed, and 174 meaſured 
miles, 

HALL (S.) formerly uſed for a houſe, and 
particularly x ſeat or great hou'e belonging 
to a nobleman, gentleman, &c. which name 
is {till retained in ſome places; but it now 
generally means ſome publick place for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, as Fuftice- Hall in 
the Old Baily, Weſtminfter-Hall, Guild. Hall, 
Cc. alſo a large room in a great houſe where 

the ſervants, &c. dine, dance, &c. ſome- 
times it means only a waiting- room at the 

entrance of a large hovſe. . 

HA/LLAGE (S.) a toll, cuſtom, or fee paid 
for cloth brought for ſale to Blachxcell- Hall, 
in London; alſo a toll paid to the lord of a 
fair or market for commodities fold in the 
common hall or market- place. 

HA'LLATON (S.) in Leiceftierſpire, a poor 
town, in a rich ſoil, has a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
63 computer, and 80 meaſured miles. 
HALLELUJAH (S.) an Hebrew expreſſion 
frequentiy uſed in the Pſalms and Jewrfb 
hymns, from whence it came into the Chriſ- 
tian church, meaning. Preiſe the Lord, Ma- 
ry orders about the time when and where it 
was to be uſed, have been publiſhed by the 
church officers, who differ very much abour 
it, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, ſup- 
poſing it lavful at all times to praiſe God 
for his mercies beſtowed on us. 

HA'LLIARDS (S.) the Sea term for thoſe ropes 

by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 

hoiſted up, except the croſs jack and the 
ſnrit-fail-yard, which are always flung, but 
in ſmall craft the fprit-fail yard has þa//tardse 

HA'LLIER (S.) a net to catch birds with. 


woollen manufactures, have greatly enriched 


HA'LLOW ( V.) to conſecrate, ſanctify, make 
A A . þ holy, 


miles in circumference, which is a vicarage, 


prevent their being ſtole, at their firſt incor» . 


pitally any criminal convicted of itealing up- 
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of ground near Bakewel! in Derbyſhire, ſo 
zich, that a certain perſon offered to pay as 
much money for it as would ſurround it 
with ſhillings, which was retuſed ; it is part 
ot the eſtate and inheritance of the duke of 
.._ Rutland. 
- BA'DLEY (S.) in Sufo/k, is a large town- 
corporate, governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
common=-council, &c. it hath two markets 
weekly, viz. a large one on Monday for all 
ſorts of proviſions, eſpecially meat, and a 
ſmaller on Saturday; it has a large, hand- 
ſome church, a good manufacture of woollen- 
cloth, and is well peopled ; diſtant from Lon- 
den 58 computed, and 64 meaſured miles, 


HAT (S.) the handle of any. ſharp-cutting 


_ . inſtrument, whether knife, chiſſel, &c. 

HA'FTER (S.) a perſon whoſe trade or em- 
ploy is to make hafts, or handles for knives, 
&c. of ivory, wood, horn, &c. 

HAG or HA'GARD (S.) a witch; alſo any 
ill-looking, withered, croſs, il!- natured old 
woman. 

. HAG (V.) to tire, teaze, or perplex a perſon 
hy too much fatigue or labour. 5 
HAC ARENS (S.) the deſcendants of Iþ- 
mael, called alſo Imaelites, Saracens, and 
Arabians. | 
| HA'GGASS (S.) in Cookery, a fort of olio, or 
-mixture of ſeveral things put together and 
fried in a pan. - 

HA'GGLE (V.) to ſcrew or beat down the 
price of a commodity very low, by abating a 
mall ſumat a time, and deducting ſome part 

of the price even after the contract is made; 
alſo to cut a joint of meat in a diſorderly and 
unhandſome manner. 

'HAGIO'GRAPHA (S.) the ancient word for 

the ſacred or holy writings, taken from the 

euſtom of the ſynagogues, by which the Old 

Noſes's law, the prophets, and the Hagiogra- 

; by which laſt is meant the Pſalms, 


Proverbs, Job, Ezra, Chronicles, Solomon s 


Song, Ruth, Eccleſiaſtes, and Eſiber. The 
Jeu reckon Daniel and the Lamentations 
alſo among the Hagiographa, and not among 

the prophets. 


HAGIO'GRAPHER (s.) a writer of holy or | 


facred things. 

HAG UE (S.) the fineſt village in Europe, and 
much exceeding many cities in bigneſs and 
_ beauty ; it lies in the province of Holland, 

about two miles from the ſea, betwixt Ley- 
den and Delf, beautified with many fine 
buildings, and the ſtreets with rows of trees ; 
this is the meeting-place for the ſtates- gene- 
ral, the ſtates of the provinces, the court of 
Holland, the high-council, court of Brabant, 


and council of ſtate ; here the earls of Hol- 


land formerly reſided, as did the princes of 
Orange; here the ſtates, in 1586, abrogated 
the authority of Philip II. of Spain, and 
held a conference in 1610, upon the five ar- 

.' _ ticles of the remonſtrants, which occaſioned 
me fynod of Dert. 5 


Teſtament was divided into three parts, wiz, | 


9 


| HAVCTITES (s.) » Maboreter ſect, who he. 


lieve that Jeſus Chriſt being eternal, aſſumed 
a true body of fleſh, and have inſerted into 
their creed, that Chriſt ſhall come to judge 
the world at the laſt day, that he is te reign 
40 years on the earth with the ſame body he 
had when crucified, that he is to deftroy 
anti-chriſt, and then the world ſhall be at 
an end. Pocock affirms this laſt opinion to 
be generally received among the Turks, 

HAIL (S.) that meteor ef the air that come; 
down in ſmallicy partioles, commonly about 
the bigneſs of peaſe, though ſometimes very 
large, which in ſtorms do much damage to 
houſes, by breaking the windows, &c. Phi. 
loſophers are much divided about the origin 
of it, but it is commonly ſuppoſed to be 
formed of drops of rain, ſrozen in their paſ. 

ſage thro? the middle region of the air. 

HAIL (A.) healthy, ſound, hearty, in good 
order and condition. 


- . tance, to make fuch enquiries as are ne. 
ceſſary; alſo to pour or ſhower down ſmall 
round lumps of ice from the ſky, 
HAI'NOQUS or HEI'NOUS (A.) very wicked, 
odious, hateful, or diſagreeable, ; 
HAI NOUSNESS or HEI'NOUSNESS (S.) 
wickedneſs, guiltineſs, offenſiveneſs, &c. 
HAIR (S.) thoſe ſmall fine threags that grow 
out of the ſkin of human creatures, and moſt 
four-footed ones; it is in men longeſt upon 
the head ; in beaſts, it is frequently called 
ſhag and wool; the Jeros were under ſome 
particular regulations as to their hair; they 
were not permitted to cut their hair round, 
becauſe the Arabians, Ammonites, Moabites, 
Edomites, &c, are ſaid to have done ſo in 
imitation of Bacchus z upon ſome occaſions 
they were to ſhave or cut off their hair, as 
in caſe of a leproſy, &c. It was eſteemed a 
notable honour among the ancient Gault to 
have long hair, for which reaſon Julius Cæ- 
far, upon his conquering them, obliged them 
to cut off their bai, as a token of ſubmiſ- 
fion ; and ſo afterwards thoſe who forſook 
the common way of life, and betook them- 
ſelves to a cloiſter, had their heads ſhaven, 
as a token that they bid adieu to all earthly 
ornaments, and made a vow of perpetual 
ſuhjection to their ſuperiors. The royal ſa- 
mily of France had it as a particular mark 
and privilege of the kings and princes of the 
blood, to wear long hair, artfully dreſſed and 
curled ; ſome writers affirm that the ſeveral, 
degrees of men among them were known 
by. the cut of their hair, and if a ſon of 
France had his hair cut, it was a publick de- 
claration that he was excluded ſrom the 
crown ; but in proceſs of time, this extra- 
vagance changed into another, and every one 
was forbid wearing long hair, under penalty 
of excommunication. Many uſes are made 
of hair, or what is commonly called wool, 


as cloth for mens clothes, hats, &c. 
8 HAIRS 


— 


HAIL (V.) to call a ſhip or perfon at a diſ. 


8 


HALBARDIE'R (S.) one who carries or uſes 


Ned HALF-PENCE (S.) are now a copper coin 


HAL 


HAIR'S BREAD TH (S.) is a meafure ſup- 
poſed to contain the forty-eighth part of an 


inch. "4 
HAVRY (A.) covered over, or having much 
hair. | 
HA'LBARD or HA'LBERD (S.) an inſtru 
ment of war much uſed formerly, conſiſt- 
ing of a ſtaff about five feet long, with a 
ſteel head, in the ſhape of an axe; in Har- 
riery, it is a piece of iron an inch broad, 
and about three inches long, riveted to the 
toe of a lame horſe's ſhoe, to prevent his 
treading upon his toe. 
a halbard, which is now commonly done by 
a ſerjeant or corporal in the army. 
HA'/LCYON DAYS (S.) times of peace and 
plenty, ſucceſs, and publick tranquillity. 
HALE (V.) to drag or pull along rudely or 
violently, 

HALE (A.) hearty, ſound, ſtrong, healthy, &c. 
the ſame with Hail. ; 0 
HA*'LESWORTH (S.) in S»/k, a populous 

town, whoſe market is large weekly on 
Tueſday, occaſioned chiefly by the linen 
yarn, which the women of this town, and 
of the neighbouring villages ſpin, and bring 
here in large quantities to ſell, to make cloth 
both for domeſtick uſe, and publick ſale. 
HALF (S.) one part of any thing divided into 


two equal or exact parts; and in Law it is | 


called the moiety. | 


for the convenience of change, of the value 
of the twenty-fourth part of a ſhilling ; for- 
merly the penny had a double croſs with a 
creaſe ; ſo that it might eaſily be broke in to 
two or four parts. 

HALF MOON (S.) in Forri/ication, is an out- 
work that has only two faces, forming to- 
gether a ſaliant angle, which is flanked by 
ſome part of the place, and of the other 
baſtions. 

HALF SEAL (S.) uſed in Chancery, for the 
ſealing commiſſions to delegates appointed 
upon any appeal in eccleſiaſtical or marine 
cauſes, 

HALF TONGUE (S.) a jury impanelled in a 

. cauſe where a ſtranger or foreigner is a party, 
conliſting of half natives and half ſoreigners, 

HA'LIBUT (S.) a fine, large, flat fiſh, by 
ſome called a turbet, though it is generally 
eſteemed inferior to it, | 

HA'LIFAX (S.) in the We Riding of York. 

ſhire, a very large and populous town, con- 

fiſting of ſeveral ſtreets well paved, and full 
of good houſes built with ſtone, pleaſantly 
and commodiouſly ſituated upon the river, 

Kaldar, and from eaſt to weſt on the gentle 

aſcent of a hill; this town, with its depen- 

dencies, is hardly to be matched. in England, 
as having a greater number of inhabitants, 
except London; who within 150 years laſt 
paſt, by their induſtrious application to the 


N - 


and encreaſed the country all about them; 
the whole is but one pariſh, tho' above 30 


but there ate eleven chapels of eaſe, two of 
which aic parochial, 16 meeting houſes of 
different opinions, befides Quake:s who are 
very numerous in theſe parts; and as this 
town and all the adjacent parts have prodi- 
gious quantities ol kerieys, ſhalloons, clotins, 
&c. continualiy on the tenters, theretore to 


poration they were empowered to puniſh ca- 


wards of thirtcen-pence halt-penny in value, 
by'a peculiar engine, which beheaded them 
in a moment; but king James I. in the year 
1620, took it away, and they are now un- 
der the ordinary courſe of juſtice ; there is 
weekly a very great market on Thurſday, 
for corn and freſh proviſions; and in the 
months of September and October they are 
prodigiouſly thronged from all the neigh» 

bouring villages, thoſe being the times when 
the clothiers buy oxen, &c. to kill and falt 
up, ſmoke and dry, tor the ſtanding provi- 

ſion of the whole year; it is diſtant from 
London 140 computed, and 174 meaſured 
miles, 

HALL (S.) formerly uſed for a houſe, and 
particularly a ſeat or great hou'e belonging 
to a nobleman, gentleman, &c. which name 

is {till retained in ſome places; but it now 

generally means ſome publick place for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, as Fuftice- Hall in 
the Old Baily, Weſtminfter- Hall, Guild- Hall, 
&c. alſo a large room in a great houſe where 
the ſervants, &c. dine, dance, &c. ſome- 
times it means only a waiting- room at the 
entrance of a large hovſe. 0 

HA/LLAGE (S.) a toll, cuſtom, or fee paid 
for cloth brought for ſale to Blachrvell. Hall, 
in London ; alſo a toll paid to the lord of a 
fair or market for commodities fold in the 
common hall or market- place. 

HA*LLATON (s.) in Leicyfier ſpire, a poor 
town, in a rich ſoil, has a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 

$ computed, and 80 meaſured miles, 

HALLELU'TJAH (S.) an Hebrew expreſſion 
frequentiy uſed in the Pſalms and Jeroiſſ 
hymns, from whence it came into the Chriſ- 
tian church, meaning. Preiſe the Lord, Ma- 
ry orders about the time when and where it 
was to be uſed, have been publiſhed by the 
church officers, who differ very much about 
it, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, ſup- 
poſing it lawful at all times to praiſe God 
for his mercies beſtowed on us. 

HA'LLIARDS (S.) the Seo term for thoſe ropes 
by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 
hoiſted up, except the croſs jack and the 
ſnr:tlail-yard, which are always flung, but 
in ſmall craft the fprit-fail yard has ha//tards. 

HA*LLIER { S. ) a net to catch birds with. 


woollen manufactures, have greatly enriched 


HA LLOW (V.) to conſecrate, ſanctify, make 
A. a : holy, 


miles in circumference, which is a vicarage, 


prevent their being ſtole, at their firſt incor- 


pitally any criminal convicted of itealing up- 
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holy, or appoint for divine uſe or ſervice, 
HALLOO' (V.) to ſhout out rudely with the 

voice, by way of ſetting dogs on to ficht, or 

do ridicule any perſon for ſomething done, by 
contemptu-uſly making a noiſe at him, as 
the vulgar or mob does upon ſome occaſions. 

BALLOQ (s.) a great ſhout or noiſe made by 

a multitude of people tumultuouſly aſſembled 
together. 


HALLUCINA*TION (S.) an error, blunder, | 


or miſtzke in judgment or opinion. 

BA'LMOTE or HA*'LIMOTE (S.) an old 
Law Term, ſtill retained in ſome countries, 
ſignifying what is now called a court baron, 
er a meeting of the tenants of the ſame 
hall or manor, in which differences between 
the tenants are determined; it was fome- 
times alſo called folzmere, or a meeting of 
the citizens in their common or Guild- hai}, 
upon the publick buſineſs of the city or cor- 
poration. 

HA'LO (S.) a meteor in the form cf a ring 
or circle, of various colours, appearing rbund 
the bodies of the ſun, moon, and ſtars ; that 
about the moon is the moſt uſual, and is 
ſometimes called the corona or crown ; that 
about the ſun is peculiarly called parbelia; 
in Ph;/ich, it is the red ch ele about the nip- 
ples of a woman's breaſt. | 

HA LSTEAD (8) a sood town in EH, 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant 


from London 39 computed, and 45 meaſured 


miles. 

HALT (V.) to himp, hop, or go lame; in 
War, it is a woid of command to leave off 
marching, or to ſtand Ri}! ; it is alſo uſed by 
undertakers at a burial proceſſion for one 
part to ſtand ſtill till the other comes up, or 

while ſomething is regulated that was out of 

cer. 

HALTER (S.) a rope that is tied round the 
head or neck of a horſe in the able; allo a 
rope uſed as an inftrument of puniſhment, 
wiaerewith maleſactors are hanged by the 
neck till they are dead for capital offences. 

HALTER (V.) to put a rope or fome other 
inſtrument about his neck, to prevent a 
horſe's running away, or to hang a male- 
ſactor with. 9 

HAM-(S.) the thieh or leg of a hog, which is 
cured by a particular way of ſalting and dry- 
ing, and when boiled, is a diſh very much 
efteemed by moſt people; in a Mau, it is 

the lowermoſt part of the thigh, or that 
adjoining to the knee; in the beginning and 

end of words, or names of places, it pro- 


perly fiznifies a houſe, ſtreet, village, or 


other dwelling place, as Humpfhire, Netting- 
bam, Buckingham, &c. | 

HAMADRY'ADES (S.) nymphs of oaks and 
other trees, of whom the great ſcholaſtick 
Apollenirs relates a pleaſant hiſtory out of an 
ancient hiſtorian, Charon of Lampſachus, as 
follows : One Rhucus perceiving an oak ready 
to fall down, ordered his ſervants to prop it; 


the nymph who Wa, te have died wich the 


HAM 

tree, fo highly reſented the kindneſs, chat 
ſhe appeared to kim, bid him aſk her what. 
ever he would, and ſhe would grant it him; 
he readily anſwered, that his greateſt paſſion 
was to enjoy her; to which the nymph con. 
ſented, upon condition that he ſhould not 
meddle with any other woman; but Rhzc:s 
happening ore day to be overcome by temp. 
tation, a boy that ferved as a meſſenger be. 


tween them, found him in the fact, and 


took upon him to check his maſter, Rb: 
anſweriog ſomewhat angrily, the nymph fel 
into a paiſion and emaſculated him. The 
poets often confound. the Hamadryades with 
the Naiades; fore call them goddeſſes, and 
even they who make them mortal, grant 
them a hundred thouſand years of natural 
life; others ſay they are born and die with 
the tree, over which they ate placed a 
guardians. 

HA/MLET (S.) a diſtrict, diviſion, or part of 
a manor, pariſh, &c. that may be at a con. 
ſiderable diſtance from the principal place, az 
Bethnal-Green, Oll-Ford, Sc. are called the 
Terver- Hamlets, &c. allo a man's name 

HA/MMER (S.) an inſtrument uſed by almoſt 
all artificers, of various fizes, according to 
the work it is to be applied to, conſiſting k 
an ircn head, into the middle of which a 
helve, handle, or haſt is faſtened, in erde 
to drive nails, flat iron, copper, ſilver, &c, 

HAMMER (V.) to flat, beat out, or firike 
with a hammer, as Copper-ſmiths, ſilver. 
ſmiths, pewterers, carpenters, &c. do their 
work. 

HA'!?4 MOCK (S.) a ſwinging or hanging. hed, 
contrived ſo as to be uſed at ſea on board a 
ſkip; they are alſo uſed by the Indians, who 
ſling them to the boughs of trees, to preſeru 
themſelves from wild beaſts, 

HA*'MPER (V.) to plague, vex, fatigue, 
teaze, entangle, trouble, or confound, 
HA'MPER or HA/NAPER (S.) a wicker bal 
ket made with a cover to faſten or lock it 
up with; alſo the name of an officer in 
Chancery ; the clerk of the hanaper is ſome- 
times called the <varden of the hanaper ; le 
receives all monies due to the king for ſeas 
of charters, patents, commiſſions and unt, 
and attends the keeper of the ſeals daily in 
term-time, and all times of ſealing, ard 
takes into his cuſtody all ſealed charters, pa. 
tents, and the like, which he now puts in 
bags; but it is ſuppoſed they were ancient 
put in o hamyers, for the eaſy removal fro 

place to place. | 

HA'MPSHIKE or HA'NTSHIRE (S.) fome- 
times called the county of Southampton, is ors 
of the maritime counties of England, boi. 
dering ſouthward on the Hritiſp chanel, eil 
upon Surrey and Suſſeæ, weſt on Wiltſbire and 
Dor ſetſhire, and north on Beriſ>trre ; in leng!t 
from Blackwater north, to Baſcomb ſouth, 
about <4 miles, and from Petersfield eaſt, u 
Tigcorth weſt, about 30 miles; in wo 
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HAN 
about 170 miles; the air is temperate in re- 
ſpect to cold, but thickiſn, occaſioned by the 

ſea, and many rivers that border on, and 
run through it, which repay the inhabitants 
for this infelicity with great abundance and 
variety of curious fith ; the ſoil is rich, both 
for corn and cattle, pleaſant for paſturage, 
plenteous in woods, and fruitful in all com- 
modities, both for home and foreign con 
ſamption, particularly wool and iron, and 
their manufactures; it is moſt advantageouſly 
fituated for trade, having ſeveral excellent 
havens to receive and ſend out ſhips of great 

burden, as Port ſmouth, Tichfi-ld, Hamdble, 

Southampton, c. alſo many creeks that emp- 
ty themſelves into the ſea, and the whole 


coaſt guarded by ſtrong caſtles, block- houſes, 


Ec. It contains one city, 20 market-towns, 
253 pariſhes, 39 hundreds, 9 foreſts, 29 
parks, 162, 3:0 inhabitants, and ſends 26 
members to parlament. 

HA'MPTON-.COURT (S.) in Middleſex, a 
very magnificent ſtructure, pleaſanily ſeated 
between two parks well ſtored with game. 
firſt built by cardinal /oljey, who did no 
quite finiſh it; but when it came to the 
crown, Henry VIII. very much enlarged. it ; 
now it confiſts of five large courts, ſet roun«! 
with neat buildings, which by the 1mprove- 
ments and additions mace to it by king //:/. 
liam and queen Mary, render it extraordi- 
nary beautiful, and eſpecially the gardens ; 

_ diftant from London about 13 miles. 

HA'M-STRING (V.) to cut thoſe leaders, 
griſtles, or ſtrings that hold or faſten the 
ham or thigh to the leg. 

HANCH (S.) the broad or large fleſhy part of 
the thigh ; this part is commonly applied to 
deer, as we ſay a hanch or haunch of ve- 
niſon, &Cc. 

HAND (S.) that uſeful part of the body ad- 
joining to the wriſt or lower part of the 
arm, that for the greater convenience and 
uſe has five branches or parts called fingers, 
well ſtored with joints, &c, of theſe, all 
perſons born perfect have two, the one 
called the right, the other the left Hand; 
but with the Anatomiſts, all that part of the 

body from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends 
is called the greater bard; and in common 
Speech, it is called the arm; in Falconry, it is 
uſed or ſpoke of the foot of the hawk; aifo 
the index of the clock that points out the 
hours, is called the Hand. 

HAND (V.) to reach or give a perſon a thing 
with the Hand, or to take it away, 8c, there 


A AN 

HANDICRAFT (S.) any trade thatis wrovghs 
or performed with the hand. 

HA/NDISESS (S.) readineſs, ſxilſulneſs, or 
aptneſs for buſineſs. 

HANPKERCHIEF (S.) a garment of various 
uſes, ſometimes for covering the head or 
necks of women in particular; alſo what is 
much worn by ſeamen round their necks, 
made of divers manu{aQures, ſome cotton, 
fils, linen, &c, and univerſally worn in 
mott people's pockets, to take into their 
hand, and wipe off, or take away any ex- 
creſcences of nature, as the mucus of the 
noſe, ſweat of the head, &c. * 

HA'NDLE (S.) the protuberating part of a 

| thing, by which it is commonly moved from 

place to place, or readily made ute ot; me- 
tapborically, it is a matter or buſineſs that 
ſuhjects a man to be ſound fault for, or gives 
another an advantage over him, &c. 

HA/NDLE (V.) to feel or take hold of with 
the hand; alſo to treat upon a ſubject in 
words or Writing. | 

HA'ND. MAID (S.) a woman-ſervant, 

HA'NDSOME (A.) beauticul, comely, de- 
cent; allo generous. | | 

HA'NDSOMENESS (S.) beautifulneſs, comeli- 
neſs, decency, generoſity, &c. 

HA'ND-SPECEK or SPIKE (S.) a fmall levar 
to move heavy bodies with, and in Ships, to 
wind up the cable or hoiſt the ancher, ge- 
nerally made of wood, and when iron, it is 
called a crow, 

HANDY (A. ) that is very vſefu}; alſo fit or 
ready for, or at the hand; clever, ingeni- 
ous, ready at doing any thing. 

HA NDY- WORK (S.) any thing done or per- 

formed by the hard. 

HANG (V.) to ſuſpend upon ſomething ; alſe 

to puniſh a malefactor with death, by ſuſ- 

pending him by the neck. 

HANG- DOG (S.) a vulgar expreſſion for an 

ill-looking or roguiſh fellow, 

HANGER (S.) a broad, . ſhort, 

ſword. 

HA'NGER-ON (S.) one. that is kept by ths 

generoſity or charity of another, a loitering 

idle fort of a perſon. . 

HANGERS (S.) irons made with notches in 

them to let up or down, to hang a pot over 

the fire, to boil meat, &c, 

HA'NGINGS (S.) the linings of rooms. made 

of paper, ſilk, ſtuff, &c, according te the 

owner's fancy, with may eafily be took 
down or put up inſtead of wainſcoting, that 
is generally fixed. 


crooked 


are abundance of expreſſions, in which this f HA'NG-MAN (S.) the common executioner 


term is uſed, as, a Ving or perſon flicks on 
band, that is, it don't ſell or go off well. He 
7:5 a good band, ſpoke of one that is an artiit 
in ſome particular mechanical art or trade, 


* 
. 


HA'ND-BREADTH (S.) a meaſure of three 
inches lang. 8 


HA'NDFUL (S.) as much as a perſon can 


of juitice upon all its of crinunals, as 
whipping, burning, and banging. 8 
HANK (S.) a ſkain of thread, fil, worſted, 
&c. alſo an advantage that one perion has 
or is ſuopoſed to have over another. 
HA'NKER (V.) to long or deſire for, or covet 
after any thing. , 

HANSE (S.) a company of merchants united 


hold or graſp in his hand, z 
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together for mutual advantage, and the pro- 

motion of trade, 

HA'NSE TUWNS (S.) certain free towns ef 
Germany and the North, united by ſtiict 

league, under laws and magiſtrates of their 
own appointing, ſor the better carrying on 
of commerce, and their mutual ſafety and 
aſſiſtance ; this famous aſſ ciation is ſuppo- 
ſed to begin at Bremen on the Weſer, in the 
year 1164, according to others in 1:60, im- 
mediately after the incurſiens and pirac. es 
of the Dans, Normans, c. At firſt it con- 
fiſted only of towns ſituate on the coaſis of 
the Baltic Sea, but its ſtrength and reputa- 
tion increaſing, there was ſcarce any trading 

city in Europe, but defired to be admitted 
into it, and in proceſs of time it conſiſted of 
66 cities; they grew ſo formidable as to 
proclaim war againſt Waidemar, king of 
Denmark, about the year 1348, and againſt 
Erick in 1428, with 40 ſhips, and 12,000 
regular troops beſides ſeamen ; this gave um- 

© brage to ſeveral princes, who ordered the 
ſeveral merchants of their reſpective king- 
doms, to withdraw their effects, and fo 
broke up the greateſt part and ſtrength of 
the affeciation ; a great many towns in Ger. 
many ſtill retain the name, though they no 

longer are governed by thoſe laws. 

 HAINSEL {(S.) the firſt money taken for any 
fort or parcel of goods. 

HAP or HAP-HA'ZARD(S.) chance, fortune, 
accident. 

HA'PPEN (V.) to come to paſs, to be. 

HA'PPINESS (S.) ſucceſsfulneſs, bleiſcdneſs, 
ſatisfaction of mind, &c. 

HA'PPY (A.) ſucceſsful, fortunate, proſpe- 

rous, ſerene, eaſy, well pleaſed, or ſatisfied 
in mind, 

HARA'NGUE (S.) a long, formal ſpeech, or 
publick oration. 

HARA/NGUE (V.) to ſpeak much upon a 
ſubje& in publick or private. | 

HA'RBINGER (S.) a meſſenger or officer be- 
longing to the court, who goes before and 


provides lodgings for a king or other great 


perſonage. 


* 


on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 6b com- 
puted, and 84 meaſured miles. 


HA RBOUR (S.) a ſea port, place, or ſtation 
where ſhips may ride with ſafety at anclior, 


and is principally meant of thoſe places im- 

proved by art, and ſecured by a large bomb 

or chain, and furniſhed with a mole, &c. 
HA'/RBOUR (V.) to lodge, entertain, or pro. 


vide neceſſaries for a perſon ; and ſometimes 
it is taken in a had ſenſe, to conceal, encou- 


rage, or abet thieves, traitors, &c. 


- HA'RBOURLESS (A.) that has no ſettled 


place of habitation or lodging. 


HARD (A.) the quality ſo called in oppoſition 


to ſoft, or that compoſition of the parts of a 


hody that makes great reſiſtance to any preſ- 


HARBOROUGH (s.) in Leiceſter ſpire, a good 
thorough-fare town, whoſe market is weekly 


KAR 

ſure that is made upon it; alſo any thi 

difficult to be e e 5 — 

through, troubleſome, vexat.ous, &c. 

HA'/RDEN (V.) to make hard, or to cloſe the 
pores of a body, ſo as to make it lets capa- 

ble of ſeparation than it was before, 

HA'RDINESS (S.) courageouſneſs, boldneſs 

ſtoutneſs, undauntedneſs, &c. ; 

HA'RDISH (A.) ſomewhat hard, inclinable ty 

be ſtiff or hard; alſo troubleſome, vexati. 

ous, &c. | 

HA'RDNESS (S.) the cloſe and ſtrong cohe. 
ſion of a body, whereby it is capable of 
ſtrongly reſiſting the preſſure of other bodies 
upon it, 

HARDS (S.) the coarſer part of flax eparated 

from the finer, and commonly called tow, 

HA'RDSHIP (S.) the circumſtance of under. 
going, or ſuffering great wrong, injury, or 
inconvenience. | 

HARDY (A.) able to bear cold, much labour 
and fatigue ; alſo ſtout, bold, reſolute, &c, 

HARE (S.) a ſmall wild creature that is caught 
by hunting and reckoned a ſort of veniſon, 

HARE (V.) to hurry, frighten, ſtorm, vr 
{cold at a perſon, | 

HA'RE.-BRAINED (A.) thoughtleſs, careleſs, 
heedleſs, negligent. 

HA'RE-LIP (S.) a lip lit, parted, or cloyen 
in two like a here's. 

HA RIOT or HE'RIOT (S.) a due, ſervice, 
or fine belonging to the lord of a manor at 

| the death of a tenant, which is the beſt 
beaſt the tenant died poſſceſſed of, whether 
it was horſe, ox, or cow. | 

Hariot Service, the tenure by which a 
perſon holds lands, for which he is to pay a 
hariot. 

HA RLEIGH (S.) in Merionethſpire, North. 
Wales, a ſmall borough-town, ſeated on: 
rock on the ſea-ſhore, but the houſes are but 

mean, and the people few, though governed 
by a mayor, &c. its market is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 161 compu- 
ted, and 192 meaſured miles. 

HA'RLEQUIN (S.) a merry- andrew, buf- 
foon, or jack- pudding, and is now uſed for 
a very expert dancer at the play- houſe, dreſt 

in an antique dreſs, and commonly like 
a Spaniard. 

HA'RLOT (S.) a whore, concubine, or mils, 
eſpecially thoſe who get their living by ſuch 

wicked practices. 

HA'RLOTRY (S.) the diabolical trade, or 
practice of whoring, 

HA'*RLSTON (S.) in Norfolk, a long, dirty, 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Wednel- 
day; diftant from London 82 computed, 
and 95 meaſured miles. 

HARM (S.) damage, hurt, prejudice, or ia - 
jury of any ſort. 

HARM (V.) to damage, hurt, or prejudice it 
any manner. 

HA'/RMFUL (A.) hurtful, injurious, or pre. 


judicial. 
HARM: 
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HA'RMLESS (A.) innocent, honeſt, kind, 
tender, that has no diſpoſition or inclina- 

tion to injure any body, 

HA'RMLESSNESS (S.) the diſpoſition or in- 
clination of a perſon to kindneſs and tender- 
neſs, and the abhorrenee of doing an injuri- 

ous act. 

HARMO'NICAL (A.) ſomething that is a- 
greeing or pertaining to ſound, or propor- 
tion, muſica}, 

Harmonical Diwi ſion of a Line, in Geometry, 
is when it is ſo divided, that the whole line 
is to one of the extreams, as the other ex- 
tream is to the intermediate part, 

Harmonical Compoſition, is the compoſing 
er making muſick, ſo as to be agreeable to 
the laws of harmony and melody. | 

Harmonical Proportion, in Muſick, is when 
the ſtring or line is ſo divided, that the dif- 
ference of the firſt and ſecond, ſhall be to 
the difference of the ſecond and third, as 
the firſt is to the third, 

Harmonical Sounds, are ſuch as make a 
determinate number of vibrations, in the 
time that ſome other fundamental ſound, to 
which they are referred, mates one. 


HARMO'N1OUS (A.) melodicus, agreeable, | 


pleaſing, charming. 
HA'RMONY (S.) agreement, good vunder- ' 
ſtanding ; alſo muſick juſtly performed, ac- 
cording to the ſtrict laws thereof. 
HARNESS (V.) to cloath, dreſs, or accoutre 
either man or beaſt with all manner of ne- 
ceſſaries for buſineſs, pleaſure, or war. 
HARNESS (S.) the furniture of horſes for any 
ſort of carriage; alſo armour for men. 
HARP (S.) an ancient muſical inſtrument, 
which the Moderns have very much improv- 
ed, and now make of a triangular torm, 
which is held upright between the perſon's 
legs, that plays on it: It has three parts ; 
the main body of it, which conſiſts of the 
right fide, is made of eight flat fronts of 
wood, upon which is placed the table, which 
hath two holes made like trefoil ; it has three 
rows of ſtrings, which in ali make 78 ; the 
firſt row contains 29, which make four oc- 
taves 3 the ſecond row makes the half-turn ; 
the third is the uniſon of the firit row; 
there are two rows of pins, which are called 
buttons, on the right fide, which ſerve to 
keep the ſtrings tight in their holes, and are 
faſtened at the other end to three rows of 
pins placed on the upper fide, which are 
called the keys; it is played upon with both 
hands, by pinching them in the ſame man- 
ner together; its muſick is like that of a 
ſpinnet, all the ſtrings going by ſemi. tones; 
that in uſe among the ancient Neue, is ſup- | 
poſed to have but very few ſtrings, and 
more like a lute or guitar than the inſtru- 
ment above deſcribed, which is ſuppoſed to 
be derived, both name and thing, from the 
Cimbri or Engliſh Saxons þ there are among 


| 


- 


| 


| 


HAR 
us two forts, wiz. the Iriſh harp ſtrung with 
wire, and the Welch harp firung with gut, 
but in other reſpects much alike. 

HARP (V.) to play upon the muſical inſtru- 
ment ſo called; alſo to dwell long, or con- 
tinue ſpeaking about the ſame matter or ſub- 
ject often over, to inſiſt upon, or be poſi- 
tive in a thing. 


eee (S.) one who plays upon the in- 


ſtrument called a harp ; alſo one who dwells 


a matter, 


i HA'RPIES or HA'RPYS (S.) fabulous mon- 


ſters, daughters of Neptune and the Earth ; 
they are ſaid to dwell in iſlands partly by ſea, 
and partly by land ; they are repreſented to 
be fowls with the face of a virgin, and bear's 
ears, their hodies like vultures, and hands 
like their hocked talons; Virgil mentions 
three of them, wiz. Aello, Ocypete, and Ce- 
Leno, which laſt Homer calls Podarge; Heſiod 
mentions only the firſt two ; according to the 
poets, they haunted P-:neus's houſe, infeted 
his meat, and ſnatched it from his table; 


being winged, were ſent thither, and drove 
them away to the iſland of Srrophades ; all 
which is_ſuppoſed to be only a fabulous ac- 
count of the locuſts that very much afflicted 
thoſe countries, and which the poetick in- 
ventions of tho'e times transformed-into the 
ahove-mentioned creatures, 

HARPINEE/RS or HARPONEERS (S.) 
thoſe men that manage tlie harping-irons, 
or ſpears in the whale-fiſhery, 


| HA'RPINGS (S.) in Ship-building, is the 


breadth of her at the bow; ſometimes the 
ends of the bends. which are faſtened into 
the ſtern are called harpings 3 alio thoſe 
darts or ſpears which are uſed in the whale- 
fiſhery to catch whales and other large fiſh, 
are called harping- irrt. ; 
HARPO'CRATES (S.) the god of Sience, 
among the Egyprians, pictured with his finger 
upon his mouth, and a wolf*s ſkin full of 
eyes upon his ſhoulders ; the peach-tree 
was conſecrated to him, whoie leaf is ſhaped 
like the tongue, and its fruit lixe the heart. 
HA'RPSiICORD S.) a ſtringed muſical in- 
ſtrument, much uſed and played on, eſpe- 
cially by organiſts in particular. 
HA/RQUEBUS (S.) a ſhort, but large- bored 
hand gun, | 
HA'RRASS (V.) to weary, tire, or fatigue, 
to lay a country waſte by the continual in- 
roads of an enemy. 


that acts partly as a whore, and partly as a 
bawd ; alſo a noiſy, ſcolding, il!-natured 
old woman. 

HA*RRIER (S.) the hunters term for a hound 


after the game. 
HARROW (S.) an inſtrumeat uſed by huſ- 
A a 3 bandmen 


lor g upon a ſubje&, or that cannot get over 


but Zetes and Calais, two famous Argonauts, 


HARRIDA'N (S.) a canting name for one 


of an excellent ſcent, and great eagerneſs 
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HA R 
\bandmen. to break the clods of earth, and to 
draw the ground over the feed when ſown ; 
it is commonly made with pretty thick tim- 
bers, like the joiſts -of an houſe, in a ſquare 
form, and like a lattice ; in the joinings of 
each little chequer or ſquare is faſtened a 
ſtrong iron ſpike. * | 

HARROW (V.) to break the clods of earth 
that has heen ploughed and ſown, by draw- 
ing the harrow over it to cover the grain with 
earth, and to lay it regular and ſmooth, 

HARSH (A.) tart, ſevere, or cruel, ſharp in 
taſte or Giſpoſition, 

HA'RS [NESS (S.) tartneſs, ſourneſs, ſeverity, 
cruelty, &c. 

HA'RSLET (S.) the entrails of a hog that is 
eaten, as the liver, heart, &c. 

HART (S.) a name for a ſtag or buck ; and 
when he has been hunted by a king or 
queen, and eſcapes alive, then he is called 
a bart-royal, - | 

HART-EVIL (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 
that affects the jaws and other parts of the 
forehead of a horſe, being a defluxion of 
rheum that renders him almoſt incapable of 
eating. 12 

HA'RTFORD or HE'RTFORD (S.) the ſhire 
town of Hartfordjhire, is a corporation town, 
whoſe market weekly on Saturday is well 
ſtored with corn, and all ſorts of proviſions; 
it is built in the torm of a Y, with a caſtle 
in the middle of the two horns ; it contains 
ſeveral ſtreets and lanes, well filled with 
handſome new built houſes ; it is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a ſweet and wholeſome air, in a 
dry vale. Many charters have from time to 
time been granted to this corporation, ſtill 
increaſing their privileges; but the laſt grant- 
ed by K. James I. anno 1605, grants them 
to be a tree borough, and incorporates them 
by the name of the mayor, burgetles, and 
commonality of the borough of Hartford, and 
by that name? to have perpetual ſucceſſion, 


&Cc. that 10 chief burgeſſes and 16 aſſiſtants 


ſhould attend the mayor upon publick buſi- 
neſs, &c. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, which uſed to be choſe by the mayor 
and hurgeſſes only; but 1 Charles II. all the 
inhabitants who were houſe keepers were al- 
lowed to vote, and ſo continue to this day; 
it hath always a nobleman ſor its high Rew- 
ard; it is diftant from London 20 computed, 
| and 24 meaſured miles. 
HA'/RTFORDSHIRE or HE'R TFORDSHIRE 
(S.) is an inland county, bordering eaft upon 


Ex, ſouth on Middleſex, weſt on Buck- 


ingbamſbire and Bedfurdfbire, and north on 
Cambridgeſhire ; its form is nearly circular; 
it is in ci cumſerence about 1430 miles, and 
from Royſton north to Jotteridge ſouth, about 
27 miles, and from Putnam in its weſt part 
to Che/ton- Nunnery eaſtward, about 28 miles; 
its air is temperate, ſweet and healthſul ; its 
ſoil rich and plenteous, yielding abundange 
of corn, catile, wood and grais, deficient in 


„ 


H A8 


nothing that yields either profit or pleaſurg 
ſor liſe; it contains 8 hundreds, 18 market. 
towns, 120 pariſhes, and ſends 6 members to 
parliament. 

HA RTLAND (S.) in Devenſbire, a (mall 
town whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 

+ diſtant from London 171 computed, and 193 
meaſured miles, f 

HAR TLEPOO'L (S.) in Darbam, is encom- 
paſſed on all ſides, but the weſt, by the ſea; 
us market is weekly on Monday; it is prin- 
cipally noted now for its ſafe harbour, where 
the colliers going to and from Neucaſilè put 
in; it is an antient corporation, governed by 
a mayor, his brethren, and ſubordinate of- 
ficers ; diſtznt from London 187 computed, 
and 236 meaſured miles. 

HA'RVEST (S.) the time or ſeaſon that the 
corn, &c. 1s ripe, and fit to get into the 
barns, &c. alſo any time of advantage in 
trade or buſineſs, when it is very fluſh, or 
there is a great deal going. forward, 

HA'RWICH (S.) in E/ex, ſeated near the 
mouth of the Steur, is a moſt noble harbour 
and fine ſea-port, and tho? it is not a large 
town, yet it is well peopled, and fortified 

both by nature and art, towards the ſea, by 
whici and the river, about three fourths are 
encompaſſed ; it is walled. in, and the ftice's 
in general are paved with a ſort of petrified 
clay; one thing remarkable is, that tho” the 
entrance into the ſea is very. wide, being be- 
tween two and three miles over at high wa- 
ter, yet. the channel where the ſhips muſt 
keep, and come to the harbour, is deep and 
narrow, on Which ſide there is a very ſtiong 
ſort, well planted with guns, ſo that no ſhip 
can go in and cut, but muſt always be wich- 
in gun-ſhot ; the packet-boat goes out and 
comes in from 17o/and, Cc. It is governed 
by a mayor, annually choſen out of «<1ylt 
aldermen, who, with 24 capital burgcil:, 
conſtitute the corporation 3 its m-rict is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Leden 61 
computed, and 71 meaſured miles. 

HASH (S.) in Caotery, is meat cut ſmall, and 
ſtewed, which is generally done to the fe- 
maining part of a joint dreſſed the day or 
meal before, and which near the bone was 
not boiled or roaſted enough. 

HA'SLE (S.) the wood of the ſmall nut: tree, 

- - uſed for fiſhing rods, &c. 

HAS'LEMERE (S.) a borough town in Sur- 
rey, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 
it ſends two members to parliament ; and 
tho” it has but one church, yet it is reported 
to have no Diſſenter of any kind live in it; 
diſtant from London 36 computed, and 41 
meaſured miles. | 

HA/SLINGDEN (S.) a ſmall town in Lori. 
ſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Wedrel- 
day; diſtant from London 150 computcd, 
and 179 meaſured miles, 

HASP (S.) a ſmall-iron or braſs ſaſtening to 


hatch or hali-dgor, HAS 


e 
HASP (V.) to faſten a door or hatch by or 
with a ſmall bolt or haip. | 


HA'SSOCK (S.) a cuſhion covered with mat- 
ting, and ſtuffed with hay, uſed in churches 


for people to kneel on; ſometimes allo called 


a baſs, 


HAST E (S.) hurry, quickneſs, diſpatch. 


HASTE or HA'STEN (V.) to excite, ſtir up, 
quicken, forward, or promote the doing of 
a thing with diſpatch. | 

HA'STINESS (S.) angrineſs, or readinefs to 
become angry upon a very ſlizht occaſion, 

HA'STINGS (S.) an ancient town corporate 
in Suſſex, and one of the Cinque. Ports, 
ſeated between a high cliff ſeawards, and a 
high hill landwards; hath two ſtreets, in 
each of which there is a pariſh-church ; it 
ſends two members to parliament, ard has 
two markets weekly, wiz, on Wedneſday 
and Saturday ; this town has ſeveral good 
houſes in it, but its harbour, which was for- 
merly famous, is now a poor road for ſmall 
veſſels, having been ruined by violent ſtorms ; 
diſtant from London 54 computed, and 62 
meaſured miles, 


HA'STINGS (S.) tte fruit commoniy called | 


peſcods, or green peaſe. 

HA'STY (A.) ſudden, unpremeditated, quick, 
in a hurry ; alſo paſſionate, or ſoon moved 
to anger. 

HAT (S.) the cammon covering upon a man's 
head in the day time, and now moſt gene- 
rally of a black colqur, 

HATCH (S.) a ſmall or half door, often put 
next the ſtreet, to prevent-people's coming 
in, yet ſo that any meſſage or ſmall parcels 
may be taken in, and delivered out without 
opening it; ina Ship, thoſe looſe parts of 
chequer-work upon the decks, which are 
in the mid-ſhip before the main- maſt, thro” 


which goods are let down into the hold, are | 


6alled hatches, and the opening is called the 
batch-way.; alſo flood-gates ſet in a river to 
ſtop the current of the water; alſo when a 
man is in bad circumſtances, he is ſaid to be 
under the hatches, | 

HATCH (V.) to bring forth young, as hens: 
do chickens ; alſo to lay or contrive a plot or 
miſchievous deſign 3 and in Drawing, it is 
filling up the ſhades with a great number of 


ſingle fine ſtrokes, ſome circular, ſome trait, | 


&c, as the nature of the thing requires. 
HA'TCHET (S.) a carpenter's tool with which 
he chops or cleaves wood, and is oitentimes 


o 
< 


called an ax, | 
RA'TCHING (S.) the matutating eggs ſo as 
to produce young chickens alive; alſo the 
inventing, plotting, or contriving miſchief, 
. &c. alfo the ſhadowirg a piQure by a great 
number of ſmall lines drawn ſtrait or cur- 


ved, according to the deſign that is to be 


expreſſed thereby. 
HA'TCHMENT (S.) an atchievement or 

coat 0f arms put upon the wall of an houſe 

Where a perſon died, and commonly te- 


5 


HA U 
mains there a year; alſo the diſpoſing or 
* marſhalling ſeveral coats of arms in one e- 

ſcutcheon. 1 

HATE (V.) to be envious, or bear ill- will to 
a perſon, to have an utter averfion to, or 
diſlike for a thing; this expreſſion in ſcrip- 
ture oſten means only a leſſer degree of love, 
as, No man can ſerve two maſlers, for either 
he will hate the one and love the other ; and, 
He vho_ſpareth the rod, hateth hrs child, Sc. 

HA*TEFUL (A.) any thing that deſerves diſ- 

" reſpeR, that is odious, wicked, or abomi- 
nable. 

HA'TFIELD, HATT FIELD. RECIS, or 
KING'S-HA'TFIELD (S.) in Eſſex, ſome- 
times called Hat field. broad. Ua, a pretty 
good town with a ſmall market weekly on 


Saturday; diſtant from Lendon 25 compu- 


ted, and 23 meaſured miles. 
HA'TFIELD (S.) in Hertfordſpire, a good 
town whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from Londin 17 computed, and 20 
meaſured miles. : 
HA'THERLEGH or H&A'THERLY (S.) in 
Devon ſbire, a ſmall town whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 
160 computed, and 194 meaſured miles, 
HA'TRED (S.) a ſettled ill will or diſreſpect- 
ful diſpoſition of one perſon towards ano- 
ther, in conſequence of which he will do 
whatever may be injurious to him. 
HAVE (V.) to poſſeſs, enjoy, know, hold, 
keep or detain. 
HA“ VEN (S.) a port, harbour, or proper 
place for ſhips to ride ſafe in. 
HA'VERFORD or HA'VERFORD-WESPF 
(S.) in Pembrokeſhire, South-Wales, a bo- 
rough-town, and county of itſelf, which 
ſends one member to parliament, is commo- 
diouſly ſeated on the fide of a hill, and on a 
creek of Aiford-hawen, over which it has a 
fine ſtone bridge; it is a good town, ſtrong, 
well built, clean, and pcputous ; contains 


three pariſh churches, has a good trade, and. 


many veſſels belonging toit; the aſlizes are 
held, and the county goal kept here; has 
two markets weekly, . on Tue ſday and 
Saturday, which are very great, both for 
cattle and proviſions ;, it is governed by a 
mayor, ſheriff, common- council, and juſti- 
ces of the peace; it enjoys ſeveral immuni- 
ties, and has many gentlemens fea's in and. 

near it ; diſtant from Lenden 19 ; computed 

and 284 meaſured miles. 

HAU'GHTINESS (S.) pride, loftineſs of mind, 
a being lifted up above the confidcration of 
thinking juſtly of ourſelves and others. . 


HAU'GHTY (A.) proud, lofty, difdainful, * 


ſcornful, imperious, &c. 


HAUNT (V.) to frequent or go to a place of- ; 


ten; alſq a troubleſome way of diftuibing a 
perſon or place, as ſpirits are related to do. 
HAUNT (S.) is ſometimes ſpoke of the accuſ- 
toming a perſon to the doing ofa thing com- 
mon'y or frequently, and ſometimes of a 
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HA W 

plwGace that a perſon goes to, which is called 

his baut, or one of his haunts. 

HAU'NTER (S.) one who goes often to a 
place, as a tavern- hawnter is one, who goes 
very much thither, &c. | 

HA'VOCK (S.) waſte, ſpoil, deſtruction, or 

ruin of any thing, 

To make HA!VOCK (V.) is to deſtroy, ruin, 
conſume, or waſte an eſtate, fortune, or 
country 


HAU'TBOY or HO'BOY (s.) a muſical in- 


| 
| 


ſtrument of the wind kind, blown with the 


mouth thro' a reed, and played upon with 


the fingers; alſo a curious ſummer fruit, | 


much like a ſtrawberry. 

HAW (S.) a ſmall berry, the fruit of the 
white thorn tree or buſh ; alſo a griſtle 
growing between the nether eye-lid and the 
eye of a horſe. 

HAWK (S.) a bird of prey, 
generous nature, whereot there are ſeveral 
ſorts, kinds, or ſpecies ; this bird is the ſub- 
ject of a particular art or ſport, called Pau- 
ing or falcenry; and in the Canting Lan- 
guage, it ſignifies any officer of juſtice, as a 
conſtable, bailiff, &c. 

HAWK (V.) to go a ſporting or fowling with 
a bird called a hawk or falcon; allo to ſtrive 
to ſpit up phlegm, &c. alſo to cry or fell 
things publickly about, in order to get cuſ- 

„re,, 8 : 

HA'WKERS (S.) were. anciently eſteemed 

fraudulent perſons, who went from place to 
place to ſell or buy any commodity in a 
clandeftine or unfair and unlicenſed manner 
but now they are thoſe who ſell news-papers 
about the firects, or who utter wares by 
virtue of a licence from the commiſſioners, 
who are appointed for that purpoſe.: 


HA'WKING (S.) hunting for ſmall birds with | 


a hawk, alſo ſelling any commodity or thing 

-about the ſtreets or country, by going from 

door to door, &c. and not keeping a ſettled 

place, market, or ſhop. 

 HA'WKSHEAD (S.) a ſmall town in Lanca- 
ſire, whoſe market is weekly on Monday; 
diftant from Lendon 202 computed, and 265 

meaſured miles. 


4 
HA'WSER (S.) a three. ſtrond rope, and may | 


be called a little cable; for that which is a 
ſmall ſhip's cable, is but big enough for the 
| Sawſer of a large one; they ſerve for many 
uſes, as to warp a ſhip over a ber, &c. 
HA'WSES (S.) the gr-at round holes before 
and under the head of a ſhip, out of or 
thro* which the cables come, when ſhe is at 
anchor ; when they lie high from the water, 
it is called a Hod bawſe z when it is ſuppoſed 
the table is fretted or chafed, or like to burn 


in the bawſe, then they ſay Fc 1be bawje, | 
that is, veer out a little more cordage; and 


when two cables, which come out at diffe- 
rent 4azvſes, by the winding of the ſhip, have 
ſome turns one about the other, the undoing 


of J bald und 


4 


mem is called clearing the bew/e ; and when | 
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HEA 
one ſhip rides with her ſtern juſt before an. 
other's hazuſe, ſhe is ſaid ro ride »por th; 
hawſe, Ic. ſo in common ſpeech, when one 
perſon hinders, prevents, or diſappoints an. 
other's doing what he intended or defired 
he is ſaid to croſs bis hawſe, SS. 
HAY (S.) in Brecknockſhire, South-Wales, 2 
good town, ſeated between two rivers, ha. 
ving a great market weekly on Monday; 
ciſtant from London 116 computed, and 13 
meaſured miles. | 

HAY (S.) graſs mown down and dried in the 
ſun, on purpoſe for horſes provender in the 
winter-time in cities, ſtables, or other pla. 
ces, when and where green and growing 
groſs cannot be had, 

To dance the HAY (V.) to dance in a ring, 

HAY'LSHAM (S.) in Safex, a ſmall town, 

whoſe market is weekly. on Saturday; iſ. 
tant from London 46 computed, and 53 mea- 
ſured miles, | 
HA'ZARD (S.) peril, danger, chance; all 
the name of a game at dice much played 
at; alſo a term at tennis- play. 

HAZ ARD (V.) to put to the venture, or run 
the riſk or chance of the good or ill ſucceſs 
of athing; and in Billiard-Play, it is the 
ſtriking another's ball into the pockets, 
nets, or holes in the ſides of the tables, 

HA'ZARDNOUS (A.) dangerous, uncertain, 

that has a greater probability of miſſigz 
| than ſucceeding. 
HAZE (S.) a thick, wet fog. 
| HA'ZY (A.) foggy, cloudy, miſty, dark, dull, 
watry. 
HE (S.) a term, expreſſion, or word, where. 
by the male kind of any thing is meant. 
| HEAD (S.) that part of the body in which 
the organs of fight, hearing, and taſting zre 
ſeated ; alſo the principal or chief of a fa. 
mily, college, &c. alſo the upper or top 
part of many inſtruments, &c. as of a ham- 
mer, nail, &c. | 

HEAD (V.) to lead cr go at the front of a par- 
ty; to aſſiſt, encourage, or ſupport by ad- 
vice, money, &c. and in Trade, to let in the 
ends of caſks, put on the tops of nails, &c. 

To make Head, to ſet one's ſelf againſt 2 
perſon or thing, to ſtrive or endeavour to 
overcome difficulties, and maſter diſadvan- 
tages. | 

BEA'D-ACH (S.) a tormenting, troubleſome 
and painful diſorder in the head. 

HEA/PBOROUGH (S.) was anciently the 
chief of the frank pledge, and now a petty 
or ſubordinate conſtable. 

EEA“ DIN ESS (S.) the ſpirituous or ſtrong qua- 

lity of any fort of liquor, whereby it affects 
or gets into the head; alſo obſtinacy, per- 
verſenefs, ſtubbornneſs, raſhneſs, inconſide- 
rateneſs, &c. the ſame with h-adftrongneſs. 

HEA/D-LAND (S.) a part of a field plougbed 

acroſs at the ends of other lands; alſo a point 
of land lying farther out at ſea than the reſt. 
HEA'D LINES (S.) the ropes of all fails which 


are 


R 


EA 


fail is faſtened to the yard. 


ne HEA DON (S.) an ancient borough- town, in 
n. the Eaft-Riding of Toriſbi, a handſome, 
0, Well- built town, with a (mall haven from 
the ſea, which increaſes continually ; go- 
2 - verned by a mayor, &c. but now, by rea- 
la- ſon of the ſea's incroaching upon it, it is 
73 grown mean; its market is weekly on Sa- 
35 turday; diſtant from London 141 computed, 
and 172 meaſured miles. 
the HEA'D-PIECE. (s.) armour made to fit and 
the put on the head; allo one that is ingenious, 
la. | ſkilful, or learned, is ſaid to have a good 
ing ö bead · piece. 
HEA/D-SAILS (S.) thoſe belonging to the 
, fore-maſt, ſprit-ſail, and ſprit-ſail top- maſt, 
in, whoſe uſe is to govern the head of the ſhip, 
If. and make it fall off, and keep out of the 
2p wind. [TY 
HEA/D-SEA (S.) after a great ſtorm, the 
Iſo wind will ſuddenly alter fix or more points, 
yed but the ſea will go the ſame way as before | 
for ſome hours; then if your courſe lie ſo as 
run to go right againſt this ſea, you will meet it 
els right a- head, for which reaſon it is called a 
the Bead. ſea; ſometimes when there is but a 
ts, little wind, the fea will come contrary to 
the wind, but then in a ſmall time the wind 
un, will eome that way. 
183 HEA'DY or HEADSTRONG (A.) ſtubborn, 
obſtinate, veſolute, that will go after his 
own opinion; alſo ale, wine, or other li- 
ull, quors that are ſtrong and apt to intoxicate 
the head, are ſaid to be beady. | 
re. HEAL (V.) to mend, cure, or make well a 
ſore, wound, &c. alſo to compoſe differen- 
ich ces, make up quarrels, jars, diſcords, &c. 
are HEA'LING (S.) the art of curing wounds, 
{2 ſores, ſickneſs, &c. and of allaying the angry 
top diſpoſitions of mens minds one towards an- 
m- other, upon the account of quarrels, &c. 
HEA TLING, HEA'LTHY or HEA'LTHFUL 
ar- (A.) ſomething that conduces to, or pro- 
ad- motes the cure of ſores, wounds, &c. the 
the reſtoring loſt health, compoſing differences, 
*. &c. 
ſt a HEALTH (s.) a due temperament or conſti- 
r to tution of the ſeveral parts whereof an animal 
an- is compoſed, both in reſpect of quantity and 
quality, and this in reſpect of the mind as 
me well as of the body, 


HEALTH or HEALTHFUL (A.) any thing 
that contrihutes or conduces to health, whe- 
ther air, food, exerciſe, &c. | 

HEAP (S.) a large or ſmall number of things 
laid on, or piled one upon another, 

HEAP (V.) to pile or lay things one upon 
another, to hoard, hide or earneſtly ſtrive 
to increaſe a perſons wealth, by ſpending 
very ſparingly, and taking all poſſible oppor- 
tunities of getting and ſaving much, 

HEAR. (V.) to receive ſounds of all forts by 
the organs of the ears to the common ſen- 


fory, from whence the mind forms a judg- | 


are uppermoſt next the yard, by which the 


} 
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ment of the ſenſe defigned to be conveyed 
by words, the harmony or diſagreeableneſs 
of muſick, &c. ſometimes it means trying a 
cauſe in a court before a judge, who is ta 
determine the controverſy, and ſhew what 
the law directs. 

HEARING (S.) that agreeable ſenſe hy which 
we readily and eaſily know the mind of an- 
other, from the words or ſounds he utters, 
c. alſo in Divinity, the attending or heark- 
ning to the preacher at publick or private 
ſermons, lectures, &c. 

HEARKEN (V.) to attend diligently to what 
another ſays, to take advice, and follow 
the counſel of another; alſo to liſten pri- 
vately to the diſcourſe of others, unknown 
to them, with a covetous defire of knowing 
other people*s ſecrets or bufineſs, and to 
talk or tell tales from place to place. 

HEA'RENER (S.) a hearer, but is common- 
ly meant in a bad ſenſe for a littner. 

HEA*R-SAY (S.) common fame, or report, 
that which is taken from other people's talk 
without knowing the abſolute certainty of 
the fact. 

HEARSE (S.) a covered waggon, uſed com- 
monly to carry a dead corpſe to the place of 
interment; alſo a term in Hunting, for a 
hind in the ſecond year of her age. 

HEART (S.) a muſculous part in the animal 
body, ſituate in the thorax, wherein the 
veins all terminate, and from which all the 
arteries ariſe, and which by its alternate con- 
traction and dilatation is the chief inſtruments 
of the circulation of the blood, and the prin- 
ciple of vital action; its figure is conical, its 
magnitude indeterminate z it has two great 
cavities called ventricles, the one ſomewhat 
bigger than the other, thro? which the blood 
of the animal is continually paſſing and re- 
paſſing, called by the anatomiſts the circula- 
tion of the blood; allo the ſoundeſt or ſtrong- 
eſt part of a tree is called the heart, &c. 

HEA'RT-BURNING (S.) a very trouhte. 
ſome, uneaſy diſtemper, occafioning a great 
diſorder in the ſtomach ; alſo an envious and 
grudging diſpoſition againſt, or at the good 
of others. 

HEA'RTEN (V.) to encourage, cheer, ſup. 
port or keep up the ſpirits of a perſon. 

HEARTH (S.) the floor or bottom of a fire= 
place, on which the common cuſtom is now 

to ſet ſtoves or grates with fire in them, but 
formerly they uſed to burn or lay the fire on 
the hearth. : 

HEA*RTINESS (S.) healthineſs, ſtrength, 
ſoundneſs of conſtitution z alſo fincerity, * 
true friendſhip, and an earneſt endeavour to 
promote the good and intereſt of a perſon 
or thing, 

HEARTLESS (A.) without hope, deſpairing, 
having no courage, or expeQation of ſucceſs. 

HEAR TY (A.) ſtrong, luſty, healthy, lively, 
active; aiſo ſincere, firm, and true to the 
intereſts of a party, cauſe, or perſon. 

9 HEAT 
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HEAT (S.) is commonly conſidered as an in- 
herent quality in bodies, and ſo called one of 
the primary ones, and the oppoſite to cold; 

but the experience of the latter philoſophers 
have determined, that it is only occaſioned 
by exciting a very ſtrong motion in the parts 
of which the body is compoſed, and ſo con- 
ſequently not inherent, but accidental in all 
bodies 3 there are various degrees of it, ſo.ne 
more intenie than others; and as this acts 
upon animal bodies, occaſions particular ideas 
to ariſe, according to the particular ſenſations 

t excites; that Heat is the reſult of motion, 
may appear from the following experiment; 
let a grindſtone be ſtrongly turned round by 

the handle without any water in the trough, 
and apply a piece of moderately thick iron, 
according to the diameter of the ftone, and 
in a very few turns of the ſtone, fo far of 
the iron as touched the ſtone at leaſt, will 
be red hot, as tho' it had been heated in a 
ſmith's forge. | 

HEAT V.) to make warm or hot; alſo co 
make angry, to diſpleaſe, to excite or ſtir 
up a perſon to anger. 

BEAT H (S.) a piece of harren or uncultivated 

_. ground, that brings forth a plant or ſhrub 
known by this name, 

HEA'THEN (S.) a Pagan, idolater, or one 
. that knows nothing of the true ard pure 
-worthip due to God, taught in the holy 
ſcriptures, 

. Heathen Philoſopher, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is 
one of thoſe ancients that bears a great cha- 
racter for knowledge and exemplar ineſs of 
life and manners in the hiſtories of thoſe 
times; but now it is a mock term for a tat- 
tered, dirty, forry fellow, whoſe naked ſkin 
may be ſeen thro' the flits and rents in his 
cloaths. | 

HEA'THENISH. (A.) rude, immoral; idola- 
trous, and diſorderly, after the manner of 
the Heathens, ET 

HEATHENISM (S.) the practice of idolatry, 
ſuperſtition, and other diſoi ders, upon the 
principles of an Heathen. 

HEAT Ss (S.) in Her ſe-Courſing, fo far as the 
horſe runs at once without ſtopping, which 
is ſometimes a greater, and ſometimes a 
leſſer diſtance; alſo the exercifes that are 
uſed to prepare race horſes to keep them in 
wind; it is ſometimes applied to bouts or 
trials at cudgels, ſwords, &c, 

HEAVE (V.) to rife or {w<!l as the breaft of a 
woman does that is in affliction, or as dough 
does that is leavened, and 11id in the warmth ; 
in Mc:cbaricks, turning the capſtan or wind- 
laſs round, in order to dave up an anchor, 
a bale, &c. is called heaving at the capſtan; 
alſo to throw a rope or any thing elſe over- 
board in a Thip, or cut of one's hand, is 
called heaving it; ſo to ipread the top-ſail, 
er to hang out the flag of a ſhip, &c. is 
called heaving it; and in the Canting-Lan- 


guoge, it is to rob or Real from any perſon i 
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or thing; and in the Sca-Langnage, a ſhip - 
that riſes and falls only by the fluctuation of 
the water, when ſhe is at anchor, is ſaid to 
hea de and ſet, 

HEAVEN (S.) this word has various fignifica. 
tions; ſometimes it means that place where 
the angels, ſaints and all good men are ſup- 
poſed to pay their continual adoraticn and 
praiſes to God, and where he more imme- 
diately ſhews himſelf in power and glory; 
ſometimes it means only that vaſt expanie, 
where the ſtars are ; and fometimes only the 
common atmoſphere or air; and it is often 
applied to a Nate of happineſs, pleaſure, or 
content here, as well as hereafter. 

HEA'VE OFFERINGS (S.) the tithes or pre- 
ſents of the firſt- fruits that in the Jeu 
church were preſented to the prieſts. 

HEA TVINESS (S.) weightineſs, drowſineſs, 
ſorrowfulneſs, unapprehenſiveneſs. 


HEAVY (A.) weighty, fad, mournful, for. 


rowful, flow, dull, blockiſh, or unappre- 
henſive 

HEBRA'ISM {S.) a phraſe, idiom, or man- 
ner of ſpeaking uſed by the Hebrezus, or na- 
tives of Canaan, | 

HE'BREW (S.) the tongue or language of the 
ancient eros, ſuppoſcd by ſome to have been 
the firſt and only languige in the world; 
alſo a FJewv er inhabitant of Canaan, 

HE'CATE (S.) a goddeſs called Luna in hea- 
ven, Diana on earth, and Hecate or Proſer- 
pine in hell; ſhe was repreſented with three 
heads, viz, a nag's head on the right, a 
dog's head on the left, and a wild boar's in 
the middle. 

HE/CATOMB (S.) a facrifice offered upon 
ſome very extraordinary eceaſions, conſiſt- 
ing of one hundred oxen, which the Lace- 
dæmoniars offered year'y for the hundred ci- 
ties under their ſubjection, and which others 
did in ſheep, lambs, &c. upon other occa- 
fions ; ſome affirm that it was not reſtrain- 
ed to that number only, but only figrified a 
great many, which might be leſs off more, 
according to the, circumitance of the perſon 
or thing. \ | | 

HE'CTOR (V.) to vapour, boaſt, hrag, vaunt, 
inſult, affront, bully, or pretend to great 
matters, 

HE'/CTOR (S.) a man's name; alſo a nick- 
name for a cowarrtly bully, who pretends to 
ficht for the cauſe of whores, &c. alſo one 
who hrags or boaſts much of what he is not 
capable of doing. 

HEDGE (S.) a defence or incloſure of larcs, 
made commonly of quick-fets, (mall buit- 
es, &c. 

HEDGE (V.) to encompats or incloſe a field 
with hedges; alſo to ſecure or re inſufe a 
dangerous debt, voyage, wager, &c. 

HE DGE. BIRD (S.) a ſccundrel or worthleſs, 
ſcrry fellow. 5 

FPEBGE- BOG (S.) a ſmall ſgur- ſooted crea» 
ture, defended by ' ſtrong brifiles like ſharp 

. | thorAy 
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thorns, all over his back, which when he 
rolls himſelf up, with his head between his 
legs, ſerves as a defence for him againſt any 
other creature that may offer to hurt him, 
which it cannot do without offending him- 
ſelf ; it lives in a hole under ground upon 
wild fruits, which he carries in thither. 

HEDGE TA/VERN or A'LEHOUSE (S.) a 
by, obſcure houſe, that ſells very ordinary 
Lquor, and commonly entertains diſorderly, 
or mean company. 

HEED (S.) care, caution, obſervation and di- 
ligence. | 

HEED (V.) to be cautious, watchful, obſer- 
vant and careful, _ 

HEF/DFUL (A.) careful, cautious, watchful, 
Ec. | | 

HEE'DLESS (A.) negligent, careleſs, &c, 

HEE'DLESSNESS (S.) without thought, care 
or obſervation, 


HEEL (S.) the lower and hinder port of the 


foot; in a Ship, it is that part of the main- 


maſt, fore-maſt and mizzen-maſt, which is 
pared away a little ſlanting on the afterward | 


fide of the foot of the maſt, but the Heels of 
the top-maſts are ſquare, 
HEEL (V.) in the Sea-Language, is when a 


ſhip lies down on her fide, whether ſne be 


afloat or aground, and ſo ſhe bec!s much or 
little to the ſtarboard or port, | 


HEELLER (S.) in Cock-Figtring, is a cock that 


ſtrikes or cuts much with his ſpurs, 
HE'GIRA (S.) properly ſignifies perſecution 


for the ſake of religion; the Mabometans call 


their epocha, or beginning of their preſent 
computation of time by this name, which 
commences from the flight of Mabomet from 
the city of Meccha, which, according to us, 
begins in the 622d year of Chriſt, when 
Mahomet having. conquered Medina, it fo 
ſtartled the principal men of Meccha, that 
they raiſed a conſiderable power againtt him, 
by which they forced him to fly, on Friday 
the 15th of July, anno Chrifii 622, To un- 
derſtand the heg:ra truly, it muſt be obſerved, 
1. That the Mahometans year is lunar, and 
it conſiſts of 12 lunar months of 30 and 29 
days alternately ; ſo that their common years 
conſiſts of 43-4 days. 2. They uſe a period 
of zo years, conſiſting of 19 common and 
11 extraordinary ones, viz, of 35 5ñ days each, 
which are the 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, 21, 
24, 26, and 29 ; ſo that 23 Arabian years 
make very near 32 Julian years ; this occa- 
ſions frequent miſtakes with thoſe hiſtor;ans, 
who are not ſufficiently ſkilled in the nice 
adjuſting the Arabian computation to the 
Chriſtian, in point of time, when any re- 
markahle incident fel} out; there are like- 
wiſe ſeveral differences about the preciſe year 
when the hegira begins, &c. See Patavius, 
and other chrono!ogers., 
HE'GLER or H1'GLER (8.) a foreſtaller, huck- 
ſter, or perſon that buys up proviſions in the 
country, and carries them to people's houſes 
Inſtead of ſelling them in the market. 


HEL 


HEI-DA'Y (Part.) what now, what's here, 
what's to be done, &c. 

HEIL FER (S.) a virgin or maiden cow, ſome- 
what larger and older than a calf, but not 
yet milched. 


HEIGHT (S.) the tallneſs of any perſon or 


thing; and Geometrically, is the third dimen. 
fion of hody, otherwiſe expreſſed by thick- 
neſs ; in particular branches of the Mathe- 
maticks, where ſolidity is not confidered, it is 
called the altitude of a body from a certain 
place, as of the ſun, moon, ſtars, a houſe, 
mountain, ſteeple, &c. 


HEIR (S.) one who ſucceeds to another's in- 


heritance after his deceaſe, of which there 
are ſeveral ſorts, as by the nearneſs of blood, 
which the laws of nations have made it the 
right to ſucceed 3 ſome are called heirs of 
inheritance, which is when the preſent poſe 
ſeſſor cannot ſet him afide upon any account 
whatever, 

Heir Apparent, is one that muſt fucceed, 
unleſs the preſent laws of ſucceſſion are al- 
tered before the death of the prefent poſe 
ſeſſor. 

Heir Preſumptive, is the neareſt relation 
to the preſent poſſeſſor, and which, without 
the particular will of the teſtator, cannot be 
ſet aſide. 

HETRESS (S.) a female or woman heir. 

HELTACA (S.) ſacrifices performed in hoe 
nour of the ſun, * 

HELYACAL (A.) pertaining or belonging te 
the ſun ; ſo in Aftronomy, a ſtar riſes helia- 
cally, when it appears by coming out of the 
rays of the ſun, where before it was hid, 
and ſets heliacally, when the ſun's light 
hinders its being ſeen, 

HELIOCE/NTRICEK (A.) a term in Aft, ons- 

my, by which things are repreſented as they 


would appear, if the eye was placed in the 


center of the (un, 

HELICO'METRY (S.) the art of drawing 
and meaſuring ſpiral lines upon a plain, and 
fewing their reſpective properties, 

HE'LICON (S.) a famous hill in Phecrs in A. 
chaia, a province of Greece, conſecrated ta 
Apello and the Muſes, now called & ramu- 
lig, taken particular notice of upon account 
of the fountains of Hippecrene and Aganiape, 
the waters of which are reported to have 
done wonders, | 

HELIO'GRAPHY (S.) the deſcription of the 
ſun, 

HE'LIOSCOPE (S.) a peculiar fort of tele- 
ſcopes, that are prepared on purpoſe for ob- 
ſerving the ſun, without prejudicing the eye. 

HE'ILIOTROPE. (S.) the fun- flower, called 
alſo turn-ſole, ſaid always to follow, or 
turn to the ſun, 


| HELISPHE/RICAL LINE (S.) is the rhumb 
line, or lines deſcribed on the globe, wind- 


ing or turning.round the globe ſpirally, and 
approaching continually nearer and nearer, 
without centring in it. 

HELIX 
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HELIX (S.) in Geometry, is the ſame with a 
ſpiral line ; in Anatomy, it is the outward 

_ brim of the ear; in Arcbitecture, it is the 

ſmall volutes under the flower of the Corin- 
thian capital. 

HELL (S.) is commonly underſtood of a place 

of puniſhment for the wicked after this life, 
whither the vengeance of God follows them, 
by an irreverſible deeree, to eternal puniſh- 
ment, and in this ſenſe, it is the oppoſite to 
heaven; the Ancients were much divided in 
their opinion upon this ſubject, and the many 
fables in the heathen mythology rendered it 
eontemptible enough; ſometimes it is meant 
only of a ſtate of ſervitude, uneaſineſs, or 
great fatigue ; and ſometimes fo idly applied, 
as to mean only a place where taylors put 
their ſtolen remnants of cloth, ſtuff, &c. 
Much pains have been taken to prove the 
particular place cr fituation, as well as the 
duration, degrees, and kinds of puniſhment 
there exerciſed, all which can amount to very 
little; ſometimes in Scripture, the grave is 
called by this name, &c. from this word de- 

ſcribed as above, a lewd, graceleſs, ſtubborn 

wretch is ealled a hell- born babe, Bell hound, 
c. a lewd, vicious, proſtitute woman is 
called a bell-cat; and a violent, diſorderly, 
hackney coachman, a be//-driver. 

HE'LLENISM (S.) a Grecian phraſe, or idiom 
of the Greek language. 

HE'LLENISTS (S.) Grecians, or inhabitants 
of Greece, but more particularly applied to a 
ſet among the Ferws, who living diſperſed 
in moſt provinces of the Roman empire, 
both read the ſcriptures in the Septuagint 
tranſlation, and performed all their publick 
offices in the Greek tongue. 

HELLESPONT (S.) a narrow arm of the 
ſea, betwixt Europe on the weſt, Aſia on 
the eaſt, the +7 pn or ſea of Marmora 
northward, the Egean ſea, now called the 
Archipelago, ſouthward ; it is now called 
the Dardaneilian Streigbts, or Streigbts of 
Gallipoli, taking its original name from 


Helle, daughter to Athamas king of Thebes, 


who was drowned here. 

HFE'LLISH (A.) very wicked, profligate, and 
outrageouſly bad. : 
HELM (S.) that piece of timber which the 

ſteerſman holds in his hand, to direct and 


govern the rudder ; if a ſhip be very foul, } 


or too deep, or too light, ſhe will frequently 
fail as if ſhe had no rudder or hel. 

HELMESLEY (S.) in the Nortb-Rid'ng of 
Yorkſhire, a town tolerably huilt with ſtone 
and (late houſes, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 166 compu- 
ted, and 197 meaſured miles. 

HELMET (S.) à cap or armour for the head; 
in Heraldry, it is accounted the nobleſt part 
of the coat, and anciently they were re- 
rained and regulated by certain rules, but 
now very little regarded. 

HELMSTON or BRIUGHT-HELMSTON 

18.) in Suſſer, a large, but ul-built town 


; 


— 
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with an indifferent harbour, very populous, 
eſpecially of fiſhermen ; its market is week. 
ly on Thurſday; diſtant from Londen 44 
computed, and 5o meaſured miles. 
HELP (S.) aſſiſtance, comfort, ſupport, or 
aid of any furt or kind. 


HELP (V.) to aſſiſt, forward encourage, 
promote, teach, or inſtruct, 


HELPFUL (A.) affiſting, forwarding, in. 


ſtructing, &c. KEN 

HE'LPLESS (A.) one that is uncapable of 
performing what is neceſſary without the 
aſſiſtance of others, as a b:d-rid perſon can. 
not get up and walk; alſo one that is deſti- 
tute of friends or aſſiſtance, 

HE*LSTON (S.) in Cornævall, a good borough. 
town whoſe market is wee cy on Saturday; 
it is well ſeated upon the little river Cober, is 
one of the five coinage towns for tin, and 
has a tolerable harbour for ſhips a little be- 
low it, where the tin ſhips load ; it is large 
and populous, and drives a conſiderable 
trade; has four large ſtreets, and a hand- 
ſome church; is governed by à mayor, al- 
dermen, &c. and ſends two members te 
parliament ; diſtant from Landon 2 26 com 
puted, and 294 meaſured miles, —— 

HE/LTER-SKELTER (S.) a cant word for a 
riotous, confuſed, diſorderly tumult. 

HELVE (S.) the handle of a bill, pick-axe, 
hammer, &c. 

HEM (Part.) ſo ho, heark, ſtop, tay, &c. 

HEM (S.) the outward edge of cloth, ſilk, 
&c. turned inwards, and ſewed down to 
prevent its ravelling or fuſſing out. 

HEM (V.) to turn down and ſew cloth, &c. 
alſo to encompaſs or ſurround a perſon or 
place, fo. as he or it cannot get out or e- 
ſcape; alſo te call after a perſon at a diſ- 
tance without naming him, &c. 

REMERALO/PIA (S.) a diſtemper that diſa- 
bles a perfon to ſee at any time but day- 
light. 

HEMEROBAPTTE'TS (S.) a ſect among the 
FJezus, fo called, hecauſe they hathed or 
waſhed themſelves every day in the year, e- 
ſteeming holineſs to conũſt in ſuch ablution ; 
they followed the opinions of the Phariſees, 
excepting that they denied the reſurrection. 

HE MI (S.) a word uſed only in compoſition, 
and then always ſignifies a half; as hemi- 
circle half a circle, hemi-ſphere, half a 
ſphere or globe, in which form the heavens 
always appear to every beholder, who con- 
tinually ſtands in the center of his own 
view; it is alſo the name for a map or pro- 
jection of half the terreſtrial globe, or ce- 
leſtial ſphere on a plane; fo in Muck, 
hemi- tone is half a note or tone. 

HE MLOCK {S.) a narcotick plant uſed in 
phyſick, and commonly reported to be of a 
poiſonous nature, 

HE'MORRHOIDS (S.) the eiftemper called 
the piles. | ö 


HEMP (S.) an ordinary or coarſe fort of flax, 
1 ule ful 


* 2% * » ww 
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uſcful in many caſes, particularly to produce 

ropes, ſtrong cloth, thread, &c. —_ 
HE'MPEN- WIDOW (S.) a woman whoſe 
huſband was hanged, | 
HE'MPSTEAD (S.) in Hertfordfbrre, a town- 


corporate, by the name of the bailiff and in- | 


habitants, &c. it has a great market weekly 
on Thurſday, of corn, and all ſorts of pro- 
viſions, ; diſtant from London about 3 miles. 


HEN (S.) a common name tor the temale of 


all ſorts of towls, 

HE'NCEFORTH or HE'NCEFORWARD 
(Part,) from this time forward, or any time 
yet to come, 

HENDE'CAGON (S.) a figure in Geometry, 


that has eleven fides. | 


HEN. HEART ED (A.) of a cowardly, fear- 
ful, or timorous diſpoſition, 

HE'NLEY (S.) in O:ford/hire, commonly called 
Henley upon Thames, is the moſt noted town 
in the whole county ; it is a large corpora- 

- tion-town, governed by a warden, burgeſſes, 
and inferior officers; its market is weekly 
on Thurſday, which is very great for timber 
and all ſorts of grain, eſpecially malt; the 
inhabitants are generally meal-men, malt- 
ers and bargemen, who carry corn and 
wood to London ; the bridge here over the 
river was formerly bu:lt with ſtone, but is 
now made of wood; diſtant from London 
29 computed, and 35 meaſured miles. 

HE'NLEY (S.) in Warwickſrire, a ſmall town, 
that has a mean market weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 72 computed, and 84 
meaſured miles, 

HEN-PE'CKED (A.) a man that is over- 
awed by his wife, and dares do nothing diſ- 
agreeable to her inclinations. ; 

HEPA'TICK (A.) of, or belonging to the 
liver, | 

HEPS or HIPS (S.) the fruit of the black 
thorn-tree. | 

HEPTAE DRON (S.) a figure of ſeven ſides, 

HE'PTAGON (S.) a figure conſiſting of ſeven 
ſides, and ſeven angles. 


HE'/PTARCHY (S.) a government of feven 


kings, and with us generally means that 
part of Britain called Erg/and, which was 
divided into ſeven parts or kingdoms by the 
Saxons, before it came all under the domi- 
nion of Egbert, who by reducing the reſt, 
was the firſt monarch of England, being 
crowned king of the whole, anno $19, 

HE'PTATEUCH (S.) a book containing fe- 
ven parts or volumes, upon which account 
ſome add the books of F/bu2 and Judges to 
the five books of Moſes, and call them by 
this name. : 

HER (S.) the third perſon of the female kind 
always ſpoken of. 

HE'RALDRY (S.) the art of armoury and 
blazoning, or the knowledge of what relates 
to the bearing of arms, and the laws and re- 
gulations thereof; it alſo comprehends what 


relates to the .marihalling 0! ſolemm caval- | 


HER 


cades, proceſſions, and other ceremonies a? 


coronations, inſtallments, creations of peers, 
funerals, nuptials of princes, &c. 
HERALDS (S.) are thoſe officers of a prince, 
or ſovereien ſtate, whoſe office it is to declare 
war, and to proclaim peace, to ſummon 
places to ſurrender, to aſſiſt at the ceremo- 
nies of coronations, chiiſtenings, weddings, 
and funerais of princes, at the general meet- 
ings of ſtates, the renewing of leagues, 
ſolemn oaths, royal feaſts, publick ſhews 
and tournaments, entries of kings and queens, 
and all ſech publick actions of ſtate; ancient- 
ly they were held in much greater eſteem 
than they are at preſent, having loſt much 
of their ancient prerogatives; with us the 
name king, as added to their character, uſed 
to mean only the principal or chief of the 
company or college, who in many ceremo- 
nies, Where he repreſented the king's per- 
ſon, uſed to wear a crown, for which rea- 
fon he was always a knight ; formerly there 
were but two of them here in England, one 
for the ſouth parts, called Clarencieux, the o- 
ther for the north, called Norrey. Richard III. 
formed them into a college, and endowed 
them with privileges; and Edward IV. de- 
. Clared them free from all ſubſidy, taxes, and 
other offices; Philip and Mary enlarged their 
privileges, and confirmed them by letters 
patents, in wh:ch their titles and order ſtand 
thus; Garter, principal king at arms; Cla- 
rencieux, king at arms by ſouth Trent; Nor- 
roy, king at arms by north Trent, Garter was 
inſtituted by Henry V. whoſe office principal- 
ly reſpected the ceremonies and ſolemnities 
which concern the moſt noble order of the 
garter, and to marſhal the funerals of the 
knights of the garter; Clarencieuæ was inſti- 
tuted by Edævard VI. and his office is to regu- 
late all ſuch ſclemn funerals of all degrees un- 
der peers, as happen by ſouth Trent; under 
theſe are five others, and four purſuivants ; in 
Scotland, the chief herald is called Lion king 
at arms, who has ſundry others under him. 
HERB (S.) a common name to all plants, whoſe 
{talks or ſtems do not grow large, or united 
enough to become wood, and ſo die away, 
every year aſter their ſeed is hecome ripe ; 
of theſe, in ſome the root periſhes with the 
ſtem, as wheat, rye, barley, &c. and fo are 
neceſſarily raiſed from the freſh ſeed every 
year; and in ethers the roots laſt many years, 
as mint, fennel, &c. ſome keep their leaves 
all the year round, and are caled ever- greens, 
as the aſarabaca, yellow violet, &c. others 
ſhed their leaves, and remain bare part of 
the year, as fern, coltsfoot, &c, they are 
further diſtinguiſhed into kuchen or ſallad 
herbs, and medicinal or phyſical herbs, 
HE'RBAGE (S.) all kinds of herbs whatever; 
and in Lav, it fignifes the paſture or fruits 
of the earth, prev.ded by nature for the 
food of. cattie. ; 
HEABAL (S.) a treatiſe or book that handles 
or 
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H E R 
er diſcourſes upon the conſtruction of the 
parts, and all the known virtues and proper- 
ties of herbs; and ſometimes it is taken for 
a collection of various ſorts of them, paſted 
into a book to compare the definition and 
thing together, in order to underſtand and 
know every herb upon fight, The method 
of preparing them is thus; the flowers, 
leaves, &c. being gathered perfectly ripe, 
and in their true colours, are to be ſpread on 
brown paper, with the parts all diſplay'd as 
diſtinctly as may be. If the ſtem or the 
body of the flower, &c. be thick, one half 


to be pared away to make it lie flat; this 


done, put another ſheet ot brown paper over 
them, and then put the whole between two 
iron plates ſcrewed tight together, and thus 
prefſed, bake them in a flack oven for two 
hours; when taken out, waſh them over 
with a mixture of brandy and aqua fortis, 
and lay them on a freſh paper to dry; when 
dry, ſmear or lick the backſides over with a 
bruſh dipped in a diſſolution of gum- dragon, 
to make them ſtick, and ſpread or lay them 
in a paper-book prepared for that purpoſe, 
where they will lie faſt, and always look freſh. 


HERBALIST or HE'RBARIST (S.) one who 


is ſkilled in the ſhape, virtues and uſes of 
herbs, ſometimes called a botaniſt. 

HERBI'FEROUS (A.) that bears, brings 
forth, or produces herbs. 

HERCU'LEAN (A.) ſomething that pertains, 
relates, or belonzs to Hercules, the reputed 
god of Strength ; any thing that requires 
much labour, ſtrength, or difficulty to per- 
form. 

HERCULES (S.) the ſon of Jupiter, by Alc- 
mcna, born at Thebes in Bœotia; by the envy 
of Funo he narrowly eſcaped death, two fer- 
pents being ſent to kill him in his cradle, he 
overcame and killed them, by pulling them 
in pieces. After having performed many 
extraordinary things by the command of 


Euryflbeus, he accompliſhed the twelve fol.. 


lowing works or exploits, commonly and 
emphatically called his lahours. 1. Be over. 
came the lion of Nemæa whoſe ſkin he wore 
continually afterwards, for which reaſon 
painters, ſculptors, &c. commonly repreſent 
him ſo dreſſed. 2. He deſtroyed the hydra, 
or monſter with ſeven heads, 3. He con- 
quered the Ermanthean boar. 4. He caught 
a hind with golden horns, and brazen hooſs, 
in the foreſt of Parthenia, after a year's 
hunting. 5. He deſtroyed the Harpres. 6. 
He ſubdued the Hniaæcus, took their queen's 
girdle, and obliged her to marry his friend 
Theſeus, 7. He cleanſed Anugeas's ſtable. 
8. He overcame the Cretan bull, Paſiphae's 
gallant, who vomited fire. 9. He killed Dio- 
med-, and iis horſes which he fed with mens 
fieſh. fo. He ſubdued the Spariſp Geryon, 
and carried away his flock. 11. Re took 
away the golden apples from the garden of 
Hi ſerides, and killed the dragon that watch. 
ed then i. 12, He bought Cerberus with the 


| 


"+ © R 
three heads, from hell; beſides theſe, to 
conquer'd the Centaurs, cruſhed b to 
death betwixt his arms, carried the axle - tree. 
of the heavens to relieve Atlas, &c, Aſter 


+. his death, he was taken into the number of 


the gods, and married Hebe, the goddeſs of 
Youth, The ancients moralize this fable 
thus: By Hercules, they ſay the ſtrength of 
reaſon and philoſophy is meant, which uh. 
dues and conquers our irregular paſſions : 
that his marriage intimates, that great and 
noble actions are always freſh and blooming 
in the memory of all, by being tranſmitted 
in the hiſtories of their times, to the lateſt 
poſterity ; ſome would imagine, that all this 
fabulous romance took its riſe from the cx. 

_ traordinary profits and advantages of ſora 
Phemcian merchants, who traded and ſet. 

+ tled colonies in divers places; others ima- 
Sine, that the whole is only an hyperbolical 
repreſentation of what Jeſua did for the 
children of Iſ-ae/; in Aftron:my, one of the 
northern conſtellations is called by this 
name, which according to Prolemy*'s cata. 
logue, contains 29 ſtars, by Zyche's 28, and 
in the Britarnick gs. 

HERD (S.) a great number of eatable cattle of 
the larger fort, as cows, oxen, bucks, &c. 
alſo of wild beaſts, &c. 

HERD (V.) to keep or join company with 
others of a like ſort or kind, whether beaſts, 
or men. 

HE'RDSMAN (S.) the manager, keeper, 
looker after, and teeder of large cattle, &c. 

HERE (Part.) in this place, &c. 


| HEREA'FTER (Part.) for, or in the time to 


come, or after this preſent time. 

HEREBY" (Part.) impowering, avthorizing, 
permitting, or commanding the doing any 
thing, 

HEREDI'TAMENTS (S.) in Lazy, are fuch 
immoveable things as a man may have t 
himſelf, and his heirs, by way of inheri- 
tance, or which not being determined by 
will, do naturally, and of courſe, deſcend 
to him and his next of blood, and fall net 
within the compaſs and direction of an exe- 
cutor and adminiſtrator, 

HERE/DITARY (A.) any thirg that comes 
by right of ſucceſſion, or from our an- 
ceſtors, whether lands, offices, or diſtem- 
pers, &c, 


in Herefordſhire, but alſo o! ail the counties 
welt of the Severn, being a city and a biſhop's 
ſee ; before the late rebellion it was very 
ſtrong, and well fortified, and had c churches; 
but during the ſiege two were demclithed and 
never ſince rebuilt ; it is a large and populcus 
city, but the houſes generally old, low and 
mean; the ſtreets are very dirty, lying low 
on the banks of the Ye, which almoſt ſur- 
rounds it, and which, as often as the freſhes 
ſwell it, incommodes the inhabitants ; it is 


- governed by a mayor, choſen yearly 1 
. 


HE'REFORD (S.) is not only the chief place 
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of 47 citizens, who are called the eſeQion, 
and who is ever alter known for an alder- 


man, and clethed in ſcarlet, 12 aldermen, a 
recorder, and ſundry common -council- men; 


four of the eldeſt aldermen are juſtices of the 
peace, graced with a ſword-bearer, recorder, 
town-clerk, and four ſerjeants with mace, 
It hath weekly three good markets, ig. 
Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday ; this town 
carries on a great traffick for gloves, and 
other leathern wares, but as this is buta 
poor buſineſs, the corporation dwindles, and 
the city is but thinly inhabited; though the 
aſſizes, quarter and petty ſeſſions, and moſt 
publick meetings, are held here ;; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and is 101 compu- 
ted, and 131 meaſured miles diſtant from 
London. 


HEREFORDSHIRE (S.) before the conqueſt, 
was reckoned a part of Vales, but now, 


and for many ages paſt, one of the counties 
of England; this county boaſts, that it 
exceeds in wood, wheat, wool, and water, 
to which they add various forts of the fruit 
called apples, from which is made excellent 
cyder in very great quantities; it is an inland 
county: bounded on the north by Worceſter- 
ſpire and Shropſhire, on the eaſt with the Mal- 
werne hills, which part it from Glouceſler- 


ſhire, on the ſouth with Monmouthſhire, and 


on the weft it is parted from Brecknockſhire 
by the Hattera hills: The climate is very 
' temperate and heal: hſul, and the ſoil! exceeding 
fruitiul, by which means many of its in- 
habitants live to a very great age, it being re- 
corded, that ſerjeant Hoſkins entertained king 
James I. among other diverſions, with a 


morice danced hy ten aged people, the ſum. 
of whoſe ages made more than a thouſand 


years: It ſends 8 members to parliament, 
has 8 market-towns, 176 pariſhes, x4 hun- 
dreds, about 15,000 houſes, and 9, ooo 
inhabitants, and is 102 miles in circumference, 
being nearly circular. Formerly, as this 
county was a frontier between England and 
Wales, it was defended by 28 firong caſtles, 
to defend it from the Veh invalions, but they 
are now moft of them demoliſhed, 


HERE'SIARCH (S.) a ring-leader, inventor, 


chief, or head of an hereſy, 


HERESY S.) this word properly ſignifies only 


choice or liberty, and was formerly uſed to 
denote a particular ſe ; but now, and ſtill is 
taken in a bad ſenſe, and means fome funda- 
mental error againſt religion, follow'd with 
obſtinacy, and a reſolute refuſal of conviction. 


HERE'TICAL (A.) any thing that is falſe or 


contradictory to common or known truths. 


HERETICK (S.) one who holds, maintains, 


invents, or propazates known falſities or he- 


ritical opinions in the Chriſtian religion per- 


tinaciouſly, obſtinately, and wilfully, againſt 
all poſſible methods of conviction. 


AERETOFORE {Part.) in time paſt. 


— A 


— wt 


REVO N (part.) immediately, Ec. 
HEREWUTH (Part-) along or together with 


HE RLING (S.) in Norfo/k, is but a ſmall 


HERM A'PHRODITE (S.) an idel of the 


once; nay, others, go ſo far, as to affirm, 


HERMES (S.) among the Antients, was one 


12 figns or portions. 
HERME/TICAL P#ILOSOPHY (S.) that 


HERME'TICK ART or SCiENCE (8S.) 


HER ME'TICE SEAL (S.) is the clofing the 


HERMIT (S.) a name given at the firſt to 


| HE'RMITAGE (S.) the lodging or dwelling- 


ad 


HE R 


another perſon or thing. 


HE'RITAGE (8 an eftate, &c, that comes 


to a perſon by ſucceſſion or lot. 


town, and has weekly a good market on 
Tueſday, chiefly for linen yarn and Jinen 
cloth; 75 computed, and 88 meaſured miles 
diſtant from London. 


antients of both ſexes, compoſed of Hermes 
or Mercury, and Aphrodite or Venus; among 
Us now, it means a perſon who has the dif 
tinguiſhing marks of both ſexes viſible, about 
which the phyſicians and ſurgeons are very 
much difagreed, ſome affirming and others 
denying it poſſible; the Betaniffs and Florifts 
call ſeveral plants and flowers by this name, 
and the Hirtuaſi affirm, there are many rep 
tiles of this kind, ſome of which, they af- 
firm, perforin the office of both ſexes at 


there are worms that may beget young up- 
on theraſelves, | 


of the names of Murcuty, or the god of elo- 
quence z it is alſo the name of a perfor, 
commonly ſurnamed Tr:iſmegiftus, or Thrice 
Great, a famous Egyptian philoſopher, ſup- 
poſed to live in the reign of Mus, after 
Moſes; he was the firſt that began to leave 
off aſtrology, to admire the other wonders 
of nature ; his proved there was but one 
God, creator of all things ; he divided the 
day into 12 hours, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt that divided the Zodiack into the preſent 


which undertakes to ſolve the ſeveral phæ- 
nomena of nature from the three chymical 
principles, falt, ſuipkur, and mercury, 


chymiſtry. . 


neck of a glaſs. bottle, by heating it to ſuch 
a degree, that it is ready to melt, and then, 
with a pair of hot pincers, cloſing er twiſting 
it together, | 


thoſe that retired to deſart places, to avi id 
perſecution, where they gave themſelves us 
to prayers, ſaſting, and meditation; they 
were alſo called anchyrets; they commonly 
lodged in dark caves, and their food was ſuch 
roots, &c. that nature beſtowed freely with- 
out culture; from theſe came the monks, 
and almoſt all the ſorts of religious aſſem- 
blies that live in monaſteries, &c. 


place of a hermit ; and is ſometimes applied 


to any place of retirement built in gardens, 


.&c, for ſtudy, diverſion, &c. 


HERMUYTICAL (A.) like or belonging to a 


hermit. | 
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HE RMITI TOR (s.) a chapel, or place ſet 2a. 


Part for prayers, belonging to an hermitage. 
HERN (S.) a large wild bird that flies very 
high, and lives moſtly upon fiſh, and in wa- 
try places, and is diſtinguiſhed by its bear 
and long neck; there are ſeveral ſpecies of 
them, called by different names, as bitterns, 
curiews, the ſtork, &c. they build their neſts 
in vaſt high trees, and are reported to be iv 
hot in nature, that if their ordure falls on a 
free, it loſes its verdure, and dies. 

HERNERY (S.) a common place where 
herns reſort to rooſt, build, and breed. 

HERNIA (S.) a rupture or ſwelling about the 
navel, and other places of the lower parts 
of the belly, and of which there are abun- 
dance of ſorts. and go by as many various 
names. 

HF/RNIOUS (A) burſten, ſubject or inclin- 
ing to burſtenneſs, &c. 

HL RO (S.) a name formerly given to famous 
men, otherwiſe called demi- gods, becauſc 
the heathens believed, that their great ac- 
tions exalted them unto heaven after their 
death; there were two ferts of them, the 
one pretended to be only of mortal race, o. 
thers to be deſcended at Icaft from a god or 
goddeſs, in conjunction with one of the hu- 
man ſpecies ; and now, any great and cou- 
rageous perſon, general, &c. is called a hero, 
as is alfo the principal perſon in a play. 

HERO'DIANS (S.) a ſect among the Fews, 
who believed, that Herod was the Methah 
promiſed by the prophets, becauſe the ſcep- 
ter was ſeparated ſrom the tribe of Judab, 
when he came to the crown. 

HERO'ICK (A.) ſomething honourable and 
worthy, brave and couragious, like the ac- 
tions, or worthy of an hero. 

Heroick Pocm, one that treats of great 
and worthy actions, and is ſometimes call 
ed an epick poem ; it is commonly divided 


into fix parts, viz. the fable, the action, 


the narration, the characters, the machines, 
the thoughts and expreſſions; and in Eng- 
lip, it conſiſts of lines that have in general 
ten ſyllables, whether in rlume or blank 
verſe, as Milton's Paradiſe Left, the Cam- 
parign, Se. f 


HEROIN (S.) a famous woman that has done 


or now does ſomething very great, noble, or 
remarkable. 

HEROISM (S.) the actions, behaviour, and 
principles of an hero or heroin. 

HERON (S.) a large water. fowl. 

HE'RPES S.) a ſpreading, inflammatory diſ- 
eaſe, commonly called the ſhingles, con- 
fiſting of a very great number of corroſive, 

purulent puſtles, that teaze the patient with 
a continual itching, and heated uneafineſs ; 
as there are various degrees of infection, fo 

It goes by various names. ps 

HE'RRINGS (S) the name of a very good, 
ſmall, eating fiſh, caught in the Britiſp ſeas 
in great quantities, which beth ourſelves and 


HET 


the Dutch make a very great traffick in, and 
profit of, both by eating them at home, and 
exporting them abroad; they are eaten both 

freſh, or juſt as they are caught, and alſo 
ſalted, dried, and pickled, 

HERSE (S.) a covered carriage for dead bo- 
dies ; alſo an offenſive warlike engine in the 
ſhape of an harrow ſull-of ſharp iron ſpikes, 
which the aſſailed throw in the way ot the 
aſſailants, to hinder both horſe and foot 
purſuing them, by threwing them down 
with the points upwards, 

HE'SI'TANCY or HESITA*'TION (S.) an 
undeterminedneſs, upon the account of the 
uncertainty of the thing; allo a ſtammc« ing 
or taultering in the ſpeech of a perſon, either 
through ſome ſettled natural impei fection in 
the organs of ſpeech, or by reaſon of ſome 

. ſudden ſurprize. | 

HE'SITATE (V.) to doubt, ſuſpect, or be 
uncertain, what to ſay or do, to be irreſo- 
lute; alſo to ſtammer or faulter in one's 
ipeech. 

HE'SPER (S.) in Aft, onomy, the ſtar called 
alſo Veſper, Phoſpher, Lucifer, the morning 
and ſometimes the evening-ſtar; ſome al- 
firm this ar took its name from Heſper, the 
brother of Atlas, who is reported to have 
ſtaid ſo long upon mount Atlas, contem- 
plating the ſtars, that he was changed into 
this called by his name. 

HESPE'RIDES (S.) the three daughters of 
Heſper, the brother of Atlas, called Age, 
Arethuſa, and Heſpecrarethuſa 3 abundance of 
fables are reported of them, as the having 


and keeping gardens that produced golden 


apples, guarded by a dragon at the entrance 
ot it; others, that they had ſheep with 
golden fleeces, &c. 


HE'TEROCLITE (S.) a term in Grammar, 


that ſignifies an irregular or anomalous word, 
which either in the declenfion, conjugation, 
or regimen, deviates from the common rule 
of grammar, and is particularly applied to 
nouns, which vary caſes, numbers, &c. hav- 
ing fewer or more than ordinary, and theſe, 
according as they are circumſtanced, are 
called aptotes, diptotes, monoptotes, &c. 
HE”TERODOX (A.) ſome opinions contrary 
to the eſtabliſhed and true faith generally re- 
ceived in the church ; but this word is very 
often applied by different parties to different 
things, each accuſing the other of hetero- 
doxy, when perhaps they are both ſo. 


HE'TERODOXY or HE'TERODOXNESs | 


(S.) the contradictiouſneſs of a perſon's or 
nation's opinions from a known, eſtabliſhed 
truth, eſpecially in matters of religion. 

HETEROGE'NEAL or HETEROGENE OCS 
(A.) of a differing or diſagreeing quality, 
kind, or nature. 

HETEROGENEOUSNESS (S.) the contra- 
riety or difference between difagreeing per- 
ſons or things. 

HETERO'SCU (S.) a Geographical term, 
h | commonly 


JJ 


HEW or HUE (S.) the colour or appearance 
HE WER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs or employ- 
HE'XACHORD (S.) a term in Muſich, for 
HEXA!/EDRON (S.) in Geometry, is one of 
HEXAGON (S.) in Geometry, is a figure of | 
fix fides, and as many angles, and when the] 
gen; in Fortfication, it is a fortreſs with ſix 
HEXA'GONAL (A.) ſomething that has fix 
HEXA'MERON (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe 


HEXA*METER (A.) Latin verſes that have 


HE'XAPLA (S.) a book containing the He- 


= HEXA/STICK (S.) a verſe, ſtanza, or ſhort 
HE'XHAM (S.) in Northumberland, formerly 


Pants, and thereby occaſion the jaws to be 


HIA 


wommionly applied to thoſe inhabitants of the 
earth, whoſe ſhadow at noon is always pro- 
jected the ſame way, as that of the inhabi- 


tants of the temperate zone does. 


HEW (V.) to cut or divide ſtones or timber 


with iron inſtruments or tools. 
of any perſon or thing. 
ment is to cut ſtones or timber fit for all uſes. 


the imperfect chord, which we now call a 
fixth. . | 


the regular bodies, having fix ſides, vulgarly 
called a cube. t 
ſides are equal, it is called a regular bexa- 
baſtions. 

ſides and angles. | a 

upon the ſix days work of creation. 


hx feet. 


HEXAPE'TALOUS (A.) ſuch flowers as have | 


ſix leaves. | 


brew text of the bible, written in Hebrew 
nnd Greek characters, with the tranſlations of 
the Septuagint, Aquila, Ibeodotion, and Sym- 
mac bus, in fix ſeveral columns; there was 
added to it a fifth tranſlation found at Ferr- 
cho without the author's name, and a fixth, 
called Nicopolitan, becauſe found at N;copolis, 
Origen joined to it a tranſlation of the Pſalms, 
and ſtill the book retained the name of Hexa- 
Pla, becauſe the th and 6th tranſlations were 
only of certain books of the bible, and fo 


the ſame work of Origen had but fix columns 
in many places, eight in ſome, and nine on | 
the Pſalms. Others think the two columns | 


of the Hebrew text were not reckoned. 
When the edition contained only the tranſ- 
lation of the LXX, Aguila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus, it was called Tetrapla, and Oc- 
tapla to all the eight. 


poem, conſiſting of {ix verſes, 


of great fame and beauty, and the giound 
for a conſiderable diſtance round it, was call- 
ed Hexhamfhire ; it is at preſent a good bai- 
liwick town, on the river Tyne ; a little a- 
bove this town ſouth and north Tyne meet, 
and with a full ſtream in one channel emp- 
ties itſelf into the ſea; its market is weekly 
on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 211 
computed, and 276 meaſured miles, 
IA'TUS (S.) an opening, chaſm, or gap; 
and this is commonly applied to thoſe verſes, 
where the words end and begin with conſo- 


HIE 


more ſpread, and the found to be very harſh, 
HIBE'RNIAN: (A.) ſomething belonging to 


the nation called 1rc/and, as the people, lan- 
guage, cuſtoms, produce, &c. 


HYCCOUGH- or HYCKUP (s.) a troubie- 


ſome diſorder of the breaſt, arifing frequent- 
ly from too freely drinking large quantities 
of liquor, | f 


HICK (S.) a filly, ignorant perſon; that may 


eaſily be impoſed on and cheated. 


HYCKLING (S.) a market town in Norfolk, 


101 computed, and 120 meaſured miles diſ- 
tant from London. 


HIDE (S.) the ſkin of any animal, but moro 


particularly applied to thoſe of large cattle. 


HIDE (V.) to cover, or put a perſon or thing 


in a private obſcute, or dark place, fo as it 
may be very difficult for another to find it z 
in the Scripture Language, it often fignifies 
to defend or protect againſt the injurious aſ- 
ſaults of our enemies ; alſo to withdraw or 
abſcond from one's uſual habitation for debt, 


or what is commonly called breaking in a 
ſnop-keeper. 


HIDE-BOUND (A.) in Farriery, a diſtemper 


that cauſes the ſkin to ſtick ſo eloſe to or 
upon the bones, that it cannot be looſened 
by the hand; in Huſbandry, when the back 
of a tres is not ſappy enough, but clings too 
cloſely te the main body or wood of the 
tree; and when applied to Men, it means 
narrow-ſoul'd, covetous, ſtingy or niggardly. 


HIDE OF LAND (S.) ſo much as can be culs 


tivated or ploughed by one plough. 


HIDEOUS (A.) frighttul, terrible, amazing, 


or difagreeable to look at or hear of. 


HIERA/RCHICAL (A.) of or belonging to 


the hierarchy or holy government, 


HVERARCHY (S.) facred, divine, or holy 


government or order; when conſidered of 
unembodied beings, it is applied to the an- 
gels, which Dienyſius divides into three or- 
cers or claſſes, each ſubdivided into three 
others ; the firſt contains the three quires of 


ſeraphims, cherubims, and thrones; the ſe- 


cond, the dominions, powers, and princi- 


palities,; the third the virtues, arch-angels, 
and angels; and when applied to Men, is 


ſignifies the dignities and diſtinctions in the 


church government. 
HIEROGLY'/PHICK or HIEROGLY'/PHI.. 
CAL (A.) ſymbolical, or repreſenting any 
thing by pictures, that is ſuppoſed not fit or 
proper to be ſpoke in words. | 
HIEROGLY'PHICKS (8) certain images or 
figures which, for the greater venerati n, the 
ancients called ſaered, much uſed, eſpecially 
by the Egyptian, to expreſs the principal doc- 
trines of their divinity, and other moral and 
political ſciences, which were repreſented on 
ſtones, obeliſks, or pyramids ; they were in- 
vented by the -priefis + and of courſe they 
were the only expoittots of them, whichnot 
only got them great ſuns, but alſo great. 
Org _ authority ovef the common peo- 
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. 
ple; this being eſteemed a confiderable part, 
it not the whole of their learning. 
HIERO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer or compo- 
ſer of holy or ſacred writings. 
. HIERO'GRAPRY (S.) ſacred 
| tings. 
| BIERO'SCOPY (S.) a divination or propheſy- 
ing, from obſerving, viewing, and conſider- 
+ ing the ſeveral circumſtances of tbe victim, 
that occurred during the courſe of the ſa- 
*erifice. _ | 
HIGH (A.) tall, lofty ; allo the dignity or au- 
thority of a prince or chief magiſtrate, &c. 
HIGHAM FERRIS or FE'RRERS (S.) in 
Northamptonſhire, an ancient borough and 
town corporate, pleaſantly ſeated upon a ri- 
ſing ground on the banks of the river Nyne ; 
it is ſmall, but clean, dry, and healthful ; 
governed by a mayor, 7 aldermen, 13 capi- 
tal burgeſſes, a ſteward, &c. has a good 
market weekly on Saturday, and ſends one 
member to parliament; diſt ant from London 
11 computed, and 60 meaſured miles. 
 HYGHNESS (S.) the diſtance from the ground 
to the top of a thing, whether a man, tree, 
* horſe, &c, alſo the appellation given to 
princes. | 
HIGH. PLA'CES (S.) certain mountains or 
elevated places, where the heathers and 
Fewvs : worſhipped idols, and committed all 
manner of diſorderly impurities ; in the ear- 
lieſt antiquity the. heathens were ſo far from 
having any temples for religious worſhip, 
that they did not think it lawful to build 
them; for, looking upon the ſun as the ſu- 
pream deity, they thought it improper to 
- confine him to the narrow compaſs of a 
houſe, it. being common for them to ſay, The 
evbole <vorld is the Sun's Temple; and when 
they firſt began building of temples, they uſed 
to have the tops or roofs open, and uſed to 
plant trees to render the place more ſolemn, 
Pleaſant, and entertaining for the worſhip- 
pers of the ſeveral deities in the places ſepa- 
-rated or conſecrated for, this purpoſe, which 
the 1ſraclites imitated ſo far, as to have a col- 
lege of prieſts ſettled, called the prophets of 
the grove, who, 1 Kings xviii. 19. are ſaid 
to be 400; they had likewiſe groves or High- 
places to particular idols, as appears, 2 Chron. 
- xv. 16. where they committed all manner of 
abominations in groves, caves, and tents ſet 
apart for proſtitution and impurity. 
HIUCHWORTH (S.) in Wilſhire. fo called 


or holy wri- 


nom its ſituation on an hill in the fartheſt | 


corner of the county north, has a good mar- 


ket. weekly on Wedneſday, for cattle, as | 


well as proviſions'; diſtant from London 60 
computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 
'HI'CLER (S.) one who buys fowls, butter, 
-;&c, in the country, and hrings them to 
' town to ſel}, - 5 | 
HI.A'RIA (S.) certain feaſts, rejoicings, or 
mezrimemts celebrated on the 2<th of March, 


: HIP 

the gods, in which any man had the liberty 

to take what mark of dignity he pleaſed to 

himſelf. 

HILL (S.) a rifing ground, ſometimes, when 
it 15 very large, called a mountain, and when 
but ſmall, a hillock. | 

HILLOCK (S.) a ſmall hill, or little piece of 
riſing ground, ET 

HI'LLOCKY (A) ground that is very irregy. 
lar, or full of ſmall hills and dales. 

HILT (S.) the handle of a ſword, or that part 
into which the blade is faſtened, and which 

is held in the hand of the uſer. 

HIM (S.) a variation of the word he, and uſed 
when an abſent man is ſpoken of; as, 1 will 
tell Him of it, I will aſk him about it, &c, 

HIN (S.) a Hebrezv meaſure which was half of 
a ſeah, and the ſixth part of a bath; it con. 
tains a Roman modius or buſhel, and weighed 
160 ounces or 10 pounds averdupoiſe weight, 
which in our meaſure is equal to one gallon 
and two pints ; in their ſacrifices Feſzph.z 
ſays they offered half an bin of oil with an 

ox, with a ram the third part of an bin, and 
with a lamb the fourth part. 


| HIND (S.) a doe of the third year; alſo a ſer- 


vant in huſbandry affairs. 
Hind Calf, a hart of the firſt year. 

HUNDER (V.) to ſtop, delay, prevent, or dif. 
appoint a perſon in or ſrom doing or per. 
forming what he defired or intended. 

HINDERMOST or HI'NDMOST (A.) he 
laſt or turtheſt off, he. that brings up tte 
rear, 

HYNDON (S.) in 777/rfire, a ſmall borough. 
town that ſends two members to parliament, 
and whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant ſrom London 80 computed, and go 
meaſured miles. 


HINDRANCE (S.) a ſtop, delay, diſappoint- , l 
ment, impediment, &c. 

HINGE (S.) a curious and uſeful inſtrumert 5 
in ſmithery, made in divers forms, and for 
various uſes, but more particularly for doors 
to open and ſhut eaſily, 

HINGE (V.) to fix or faſten upon ſome one H 
thing, matter, or perſon, to lay the whole | 

burden or ſtreſs of any thing upon. 1 

HINGHAM (S.) a town in Norfilt, whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from Hl 
London 8o computed, and gy meaſured miles. | 

HI'NKLEY (S.) a ſmall town in Lercefter ſfire, . 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; it 
ſtands pleaſantly on an hill, and has a very ; 
fair and large church, with a great ſtone j HI 
ſpire ſteeple, furniſhed with a very tuncable 5 
ring and chime of bells ; diſtant from Lend : 
79 computed, and g1 meaſured miles. BI 

HINT (V.) to point out or mention ſome of el 
the chief heads of a matter or ſubject. te 


HINT (S.) Han item, a ſhort or private notice 
of a thing. | 

HIP or HI/PPO (S.) a diforder of the body, 
arifing ſrem flatulent and pungent humous 


by the Greeks and Remars, to the mother of 


* 


in the ſpleen or ſweet-bread, which alſo wm 
„„ 8 : 


HIR 


. the nervous and membranous parts, and 


cauſes the party to be humourſome, whim- 
fical, and melancholy. 
HIPPOCE'/NTAURS (S.) a fort of monſters 
tat the poets and painters have repreſented 
to be half men, and half horſes ; ſeveral 
authors mention theſe creatures as really ha- 
. ving a being, whereas the whole fable means 
no more than that the The/alians, who 
dwelt near mount Pelion, being the firſt who 
backed and managed horſes, and by that 
means ſeemed to their ignorant neighbours 
to be able to do more than others could do, 
both as to ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, were re- 
ported to be the above-mentioned creatures, 
HI'PPOCRAS (S.) an artifical wine, compo- 
ſed of claret or white-wine, well impreg- 
__ nated with ſpices, and then ſtrained through 
a flannel bag. | 
HIPPO/CRATES'S SLEEVE (S.) in Phar- 
macy, is a thick woollen bag, made of a 
ſquare piece of flannel, the oppoſite corners 
of which are ſewed or joined together ſo as 
to make it triangular, uſed for ſtraining ſy- 
rups and decoctions to clarify them. 
HI'PPODROME (S.) among the Ancients, was 
the liſt or place where they performed their 
horſe-races, and other exerciſes, 


ing, or exercifing arms on horſeback. 

HIPPO'MANES (S.) a black fleſhy kernel that 

is bredin the forehead of a young colt, which 
the mare bites off as ſoon as ſhe has foaled ; 
alſo a ſort of poiſon famous among the An- 
cients, as being uſed for a principal ingredi- 
ent in love-potions, philters, or charms ; 
alſo the thorn-apple, or a ſort of herb that 
makes horſes mad if eaten by them. 

HIPPOPO'TAMUS (S.) an amphibious crea- 

ture that lives both on land and in the wa- 
ter, a river - horſe. 8 : 

HIPPUS (S.) a diſorder of the eyes, that oc- 
caſions them continually to ſhake and trem- 
ble, and thereby renders objects always fiuc- 
tuating. 


thighs ; alſo the berries or fruits of the large 
bramble ; alſo the timbers that are in the 


vhoſe corners of a roof. 

from HIP-SHOT (A.) ſpoken of a horſe that by 
miles, hard- riding, training in drawing, &c. has 
r ſort, wrung or ſprained his haunches, ſo that the 
y 3k ligaments that keep the hip-bones in their 
a very due places are relaxed. 

ſtone HIRCULA'TION (S.) with Gardeners, is 
neable hen the vines run out into branches and 


wood, and bear no fruit, 
HIRCUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the eminence of 


ome 6 the ear, or outward auricle that is next the 
. temples; in Aſtronomy, it is the fixed ſtar, 
> Notice called alſo Capella; and ſometimes it fignifies 


a comet encompaſſed with a mane or ſhag, 
as though it were hairy, | 

HIRE (S.) the pay, reward, wages, price, va- 
lue, or charge of a thing borrowed or hired. 


Fg N 
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HIPPO'MACY (S.) a fighting, tilting, juſt- | 


HIPS (S.) the largeſt or uppermoſt parts of the | 


HIT 


uſe of a perſon or thing a certain price or 
reward, | 


HVRELING (S.) a perfon or creature that 


HIS (A.) belonging, pertaining, or relating to 
ſomething of another perſon's property, as, 
bis houſe, his book, &c. 


when done by a human creature, is a mark 
of the higheſt ſcorn and conterapt. 
HISSING (S.) the noiſe or crying of a fer. 


to a play, perſon, &c. 

HISTO RIAN (S.) one who writes or ſtudies 
the annals, relations, or accounts of people, 
places, or things both paſt and preſent. 

HISTORICAL (A.) giving an account of the 
ſeveral ſteps in a proceeding or action done 
and paſt. 

 HISTORIO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer, or 
compoſer of a hiſtory, | 

HISTORY (S.) a regular account of the ſe- 
veral tranſactions and conditions of a ſtate, 
king, private perſon, or other thing, as 
they. riſe, or are dependent upon one an- 

other ; and as it may be applied, goes by 
ſeyeral names or diſtinctions; as natural bi- 
tory is a deſcription of the productions of 
nature, whether celeſtial, as the planets, 
ſtars, comets, affeQions of the air, climate, 
&c, or terreſtrial, as animals, vegetables, 
rivers, mines, &c. and civil &;ftory, is that 
of the people, governments, &c. 

HUSTORY-PAINTING (S.) is repreſenting 
any memorable action, by a proper number 
of figures, ſo diſpoſed, that one may read 
the affections, paſſiors, and inclinations of 
the principal perſons in their countenances. 

HIT (V.) to ſtrike a perſon a blow; alſo to 
ſucceed in, fit, or be well- adapted for a 
thing or purpoſe, ws | . 

HITCH (V.) to catch hold of, or faſten an 


alſo to wriggle or be uneaſy, to go along 
with an ill-will, | 
HITCHING (S.) in Hertfordſaire, near the 
great wood called Hitch-Hcod, hath a good 
corn-market weekly on Tueſday ; is go- 
verned by a bailiff and four conſtables ; diſ- 
tant from London 30 computed, and 35 mea- 
ſured miles, | 

HITHE (S.) an old word for a port, wharf, 


London, s 

HIT HE or HYTHE (S.) in Kent, one of the 

Cinque ports, but the port is now ſpoiled 

by the ſea's waſhing in the ſand; it is a 

corporation, under the name of the mayor, 
jurats, and commonalty of Hytbe; it ſends 

two members to parliament, and its mar- 

ket is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 

London 49 computed, and 69 meaſured 

miles. ENS AB 
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HIRE (V.) to borrow, or agree to pay for ths 
works for wages. - 
- HISS (V.) to make a noiſe like a ſerpent, and 


pent ; alſo the method of ſhewing our diſlike 
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thing with a hook or rope; alſo to ſtrike 
one ankle or leg againſt another as we walk; 


or landing- place for goods, as Queenbitbe in 
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| HVTHER (part.) here, to, or in this or that | 


lace. | 
HI'THERMOST (A.) that thing or perſon 
- -which is the next or neareſt to a perſon or 


ce. | 

AERO (Part.) until this time. 

HI THERWARD (Part.) this way, or to- 
Wards this place where I now am. 

HI'TTITES (S.) certain people, the deſcen- 
dants of Heth, who dwelt ſouthward of the 
tribe of Fudab., : : 

HIVE (S.) a ſmall convenient houſe or lodging 
for bees to ſwarm, and make their wax, ho- 
ney, &c. in. 

HI'VITES (S.) a people deſcended from Hæ- 
wus, the ſon of Canaan; they dwelt at firſt 
in the land of the Capbtorims or Philiflines ; 
and afterwards on both ſides of Jordan, but 
principally at the foot of mount Hermon. 

HO (Part.) ſo ho, ſtop, ſtay, come hither, &c. 

HOAN (S.) a curious ſort of ſtone, by ſome 
ſaid to be wood petrified, uſed to ſet razors, 
penknives, lances, &c. on. f 

HO ARO (V.) to lay up money, &c. privately. 

HOARD (S.) a ſtock of goods, money, &c. 

laid up againſt a time of need; alſo a place 
boarded in before houſes that are building in 
publick ſtreets for the workmen to put 

bricks, timber, raortar, &c. for their work. 
'HO"AR-FROST (S.) the meteor in nature 
that appears upon the ground in winter- 

.. mornings, when the ſharpneſs of the air 
has congealed the dews that fall in the night, 
reſembling hail. W 

HO'/ARINESS (S.) the whitenefs and hail-like 
icyneſs that is upon the ground in a froſty 
morning ; alſo the mouldineſs of any place 
or thing, occafioned by dampneſs; alſo the 
whiteneſs of old mens heads of hair thro? age. 

HOARSE (A.) of a rough voice, like a perſon 

that has caught cold. 

' HO'ARSENESS (S.) the roughneſs or unplea- 

ſantneſs of ſound in a human voice, occa- 
fioned by cold, or two much calling, finging 
or ſpeaking. 

NOB (S.) the contraction of a man's name, 
properly called Robert, and ſamiliarly Robin; 
alſo a plain, country, untaught fellow, or 


clown ; alfo the back of a chimney, and the. 


name of a ſmall piece of wood in a cylin- 
© _ drical form, uſed by boys to ſet up an end to 
put half-pence on to chuck or pitch at with 
another half- penny, or piece made on pur- 
poſe, in order to ſtrike down the bb, and by 
that means throw down the half- pence, all 
that comes up heads is the pitcher's, and 
the others, or womans, are put again, &c. 
HO BBLE (V.) to walk as if a perſon was 
lame; to do a thing by fits or irregularly, 


HO'/BLER (S.) one who walks, ſpeaks, or 


does any thing in a lame or imperfect man- 
ner; alſo certain perſons, who by our old 
cuſtoms held lands by the tenure of being 


: ' obliged to keep ſmall, light horſes, to this 


day called bebbies, to ride on, and certify 


"INI 

any invaſion towards the ſea-fide ; alfo the 
name of a hawk. | | 
HO'BBY (S.) a ſmall mare, or little horſe, 

formerly uſed by the Liſb in their armies ; 
alſo a bird of prey of the hawk-kind ; alſo 
an awkward country- girl or lad. 
HOB- GO BLIN (S.) an imaginary, frightſul 
being, invented by timocous folks to fright 
themſelves and others, and now uſed by 
nurſes to quiet peeviſh children, 


annoy an enemy at a diſtance with ſmall 

bombs ; alſo a play or game among boys to 

called, | 

HOCK (S.) the leſſer or bony-end of a gam. 

mon ot bacon ; allo the name of very ſtrong 

beer, old wine, &c. 

HOCK or HO'/CKLE (V.) to cut the joints ot 
leaders of any creature near the hough, 

HO'CK-TIDE (S.) the time our anceſtors et 
apart for the annual commemoration of their 
deliverance from the tyranny of the Dare, 
which was effected by an unanimous rifing 

upon them, and deſtroying them in one 
night, after having been upwards of 250 
years under this oppreſſion, which time 
was celebrated by the common people, with 
fuch Ike ſports as are now uſed on Shrove- 
Tueſday, 

HO'CUS POCUS (S.) the art of juggling or 
legerdemain, whether it be done by fleight 
of hand, or deceiving a perſon's judgmeny 
by fallacious arguments. 


and mortar in, up ladders, &c. to build or 
repair houſes, &c. with. | 

HO'DDY (A.) hearty, ſtrong, healthy, ia 
good diſpoſition or condition of body. 

HO'DGE-PODGE (S.) a confuſed mixture and 
jumble of ſeveral ſorts of things or matters 
together, without any regularity or order, 

HO'DMAN (S.) a Univerſity term for a young 
ſcholar juſt admitted from Weftminfler ſchool 
into Chrift. Church College in Oxford ; alſo a 


bricklayers, maſons, &c. to build or repair 
houſes with, - ; 

HOD'SDON (S.) in Herefordſhire, a great tho- 
Trough. fare town, with a good market week- 
ly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 17 
computed, and 18 meaſured miles. 

HOE (S.) an inſtrument uſed by huſbandmen 
to cut up weeds, &c. with, 

HOE (V.) to trim, dreſs, prune, &c. plants 
in a garden or field, with an inſtrument call- 
ed a boo. | 

HOG (S.) the name for a male-ſwine or boar; 
allo an appellative given to a covetous, nig- 
gardly, ungenerous perſon, or one that lives, 
in a naſty, mean, dirty manner, when his 2- 
bility or wealth.is ſufficient to do otherwiſe. 

HO'GAN MOGAN (S.) the title of the 
ſtates- general of the United Provinces, com- 
monly called Holland, fignifying high and 


mighty, 
cons HO/GGISH- 


HO'BIT (S.) a ſmall ſort of mortar, uſed to 
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HOD (S.) an inſtrument uſed to carry bricks 


labourer that carries bricks and mortar for 
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 HO'CGISHNESS (S.) of a ſwiniſh, ſelfiſh, 
— 1 
HO'G-GRUBBER (S.) a covetous, raking, 


greedy, covetous, naſty diſpoſition. 


ſcraping, niggardly fellow, | ; 
HO'GMAGOG-HILLS (S.) a ridge of hills 
ſo called, which lie four miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Cambridge; on the ſummits of them is a 
rampire, formerly ſo ſtrengthened with 
ditches as to be impregnable; it is ſuppoſed 
to have been one of the Danes camps. 
HO'GOO (S.) that has a very ſtrong ſmell, 


favour, or reliſh of ſpices ; alſo a ſtink, or 


offenſive ſmell. 

HO/GSHEAD (S.) the name of a caſk that 
holds 63 gallons. 

HOYDEN (S.) a romping, unmannerly girl, 

full of qewantonneſs and play. 

HOISE er HOIST (V.) to pull, draw, or lift 
any dead weight up by main ſtrength, whe- 

ther it be by pullies, cranes, &c. 


HO'KE-DAY, HO'CK-DAY, or HO!CK-. 


TUESDAY (S.) a very memorable time 
with our anceſtors, even ſo far as to be a kind 
of epocha or period to date their leaſes and 
other writings from, or make them payable 
then; it was the ſecond Tueſday after Zafter, 
_ celebrated with publick rejoicings and ſports, 
in commemoration of the laughter of great 
numbers of the Danes on that day, the ex- 
pulſion of the reſt out of the kingdom, and 
the entire freeing England from their oppreſ- 
ſion, which happened about the year 1000. 


HO'LBECHE or HO'LBEECH (S.) in Lin. 


colnſpire, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
84 computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 
HOLD (S.) a faſtneſs, or ſtrong place to re- 
tire into, called in the Bible firong-bolds, 
commonly made on hills and nfountainous 
places; alfo a cover or ſhelter for deer; and 
in a Ship, it is that part which is between 
the keelſon and the lower- deck, where the 
goods of merchant-ſhips, and the ſtores of 
ſhips of war are put. : 
HOLD (V.) to have, keep, ſtop, 
any perſon or thing. 
Hold off, is when the cable is heaved or 
hoiſted at the capſtan, and being very tiff 
and great, or elſe having lain in a flimy or 
oozy ground, it ſurges, and ſlips back, they 
bold and keep the rings of cordage in their 
places upon the capſtan-whelps, by their 
hand, nippers, or otherwiſe ; alſo to go 
aſide with a cart, coach, &c, or make way 
for another to come along or by. 
HOLDSWO'R THY or HO'ULSWOR TH (S.) 
in Devonſhire, a little town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from London 
168 computed, 194 meaſured miles. 
HOLE (S.) a cavity, rent, or cut in any place 
or thing. 


| HOLINESS (S.) purity, innocency, ſanRity, 


ſacredneſs. | : 
HOLLAND (S.) the name of the chief of the 
United Provinces, with the title of Earldom, 


or retain . 


[ 


ö 


. ( 


and Land, that is, hollow ground, becauſe of 


to the ſtates of the province; but notwith- 


change of religion; they have alſo the firſt 


is a learned man in the laws and cuſtoms of 


HOL 
and upon that account people in common call 


the whole ſeven by that name; ſuppoſed to 
take its name from two Teutonic words, Hol 


the multitude of rabbit holes in ſeveral places; 
it is a peninſula, having the ſea on the weſt, 
the eaſt, and the north, and the river Meuſe, 
Brabant, and Biſhoprick of Utrecht on the 
ſouth, formerly called Batavia; the ſoil is ſo 
ſoft and mooriſn, that it cannot be ploughed 
in many places there are nothing but mea- 
dows, which are preſerved from the ſea by 
ſtrong banks that are continually kept in re- 
pair; the beſt part of north Holland has been 
taken out of the ſea ; the air is rather hot 
than cold; it contains 29 walled towns, and 
many that were ſo formerly, which are not 
ſo now, but till retain their ancient privi- 
leges, beſides 400 villages : the Duch are na- 
turally of good- humour, laborious, cunning 
politicians, defirous of riches, and ready to 
undergo any difficulties for gain or liberty; 
they are grown very rich, and have many 
learned men among them, which the univer- 
ſity of Leyden breeds them; they have abun- 
dance of manufactures, eſpecially linen and 
woollen cloth; their trade of butter, milk, 
cheeſe, and ſaltfiſh is great, but that of her- 
ings moſt conſiderable ; their general way 
of living is frugal, private families buy an ox, 
or half an one about November, according to 
their number of mouths, which they ſalt 
and dry in their chimnies for ſummer, and 
then eat it with butter and vinegar ; in win- 
ter they boil a piece of beef every Sunday, 
which ſerves the whole week with fiſh, milk, 
and all kinds of garden- ſtuffs; all theſe things 
pay taxes or exciſe; and it is obſerved, that 
there is not a cow of nine years old, ſold for 
20 crowns, but what has already paid 22 
crowns exciſe, and that every diſh of meat 
pays the exciſe above zo times before it comes 
to table; yet though they are ſuppoſed to pay 
more taxes than any people, none live more 
happily, which proceeds from their trading, 
ſobriety, and laborious genius; formerly only 
fix towns in this province ſent deputies to the 
ſtates ; but William I. prince of Orange, in- 
creaſed the number to 18, which it now 
enjoys; the nobles all together have but one 
vote, and ſend 12 deputies out of their body 


ſtanding they are very confiderable in the 
government, becauſe entruſted with che beſt 
places, civil and military, and the church- 
revenues all ſeized on by the ftate upon 


vote in the aſſembly of the ſtates, and power 
to name a councellor in the two great courts 
of judicature. The penſioner of Holland, who 


the country, and able to make ſpeeches upon 
publick occaſions, ſits next to the deputies in 
all the aſſemblies of the province; he pro- 
poſes the affairs, receives advices, and puts 
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the refolutions taken into a method; the de- 


puties of the towns are choſen out of the 
magiſtrates and ſenators, their number is un- 
certain, according to the cuſtoms and plea- 

+ ures of the towns, becauſe each town has 
but one vote, though the deputies may be 8, 
10, Or 12, &c. There are ſeveral places cal- 


Jed New-Helland; there is alſo a diviſion of 


Lincolnſhire in England called Holland. Sir 
" William Temple ſums up their character, and 
ſays, it is a country where the earth is better 
than the air, and profit more in requeſt than 
Honour, where there is more ſenſe than wit, 


more good nature than good - humour, and 


more wealth than pleaſure, where a man 
would rather chuſe to travel than to live, 
und will find more things to obſerve than 
deſire, and more perſons to eſteem than love. 
HO'LLAND (S.) a curious ſort of linen prin- 
cipally the manufacture of the provinces of 
Holland, Friefland, Ec. whence it is named 
the principal mart or ſtaple of this cloth is 
Haerlem, whither it is. ſent from moſt other 
places as ſoon as wove, to be whitened, &c. 
it is wove of various widths and fineneſſes, 


8 according to the purpoſe intended for; that 


for ſhirting, commonly called gulix Holland, 
a yard wide; that for ſheeting and aprons, 


. wider; the Friexland Holland is eſteemed 


the ſtrongeſt and beſt of any others, being 
never callendered nor whitened with pap, 
like the others, but imported juſt as it comes 


from the whitſter, and is a yard, quarter 


and half wide. 


HOLLOW (A.) any thing that has an empty 


ſpace or cavity in the inſide, any thing that 
is not ſolid; and ſometimes ſpoken of a de- 
ceitſul, treacherous perſon, 


"HO'LLOWNESS (S.) the vacuity or empti- 


neſs of any thing; alſo deceitſulneſs, trea- 
chery, &c. 

HOLME or A'BBEY-HOLME (S.) in Cum- 
berland, has a ſmall market weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 231 computed, 
and 295 meaſured miles. | 

HO'LOCAUST (8.) the fame with burnt- 
offering, in the Jecuiſp Church, was a ſa- 
crifice, which was aſl burnt upon the altar, 
and of this kind was the daily ſacrifice ; this 


was done by way of acknowledgment, that 


the perſon offering, and all that belonged to 
him were the effect of the divine bounty; 


the bolocauſ was to be a bullock without 


blemiſh; it was brought to the tabernacle of 
the congregation, with the hands of him that 
offered it, upon its head; then the Lewrtes 
+ Killed it, ſprinkled the blood of it upon the 
altar, and flaying it, cut it in pieces, after 
» which it was laid upon the altar, and burnt 
by the prieſt, for @ ſweet ſmelling ſawour 
wnto the Lord ; there was a libation of wine 


added to the burnr- offering, and while the 


victim was burning, the muſick played, and 
the prieſts made a prayer to God to accept 


_ © the ſacrifice after building the tempte, there 


/ 4 I 
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| were every day two lambs offered for a 55. 

locauſt or burnt. offering, one in the morn- 
ing before, the other in the evening after all 
the other ſacrifices, which number was dou- 
bled on the ſabbath, and upon the new. 
moons z the bolocauſfts were two young bul. 
| Jocks, a ram, and ſeven lambs, which was 
likewiſe done every. day during the paſchal 
ſolemnity, and upon the day of Penteceſt; 
and upon the feaſts of trumpets, a bullock, a 
ram, ſeven lambs, and a he-goat, which 
was likewiſe done upon the day of expia- 
tion; upon this ſolemnity the high- prieſt, 
before his going into the holy of holies, of- 
fered a bullock for a ſin- offering, and a ram 
and ahe-goat for a holocauſt ; and at the feaſt 
of tabernacles they offered 70 bullocks, &c. 
during the eight days feſtival ; the Heat hen 
likewiſe offered holccaufts to their pretended 
deities ; the diſpoſing of ſacrifices this way, or 
by conſuming them wholly by fire, was the 
general cuſtom, till Prometheus introduced the 
cuſtom of burning only a part, and retaining 
the reſidue for his own table, which prece- 
dent was followed afterwards by others, 

HOLOGRA'MMON or HO'LOGRAPH ü (s.) 
a will wholly wrote by the hand of the tel. 
tator. 

HO'LSTERS (S.) ſtiff leather-cafes to put 
piſtols in, ſo commodiouſly fixed to the ſad- 
dle, that the rider may draw out the piſtols 
with little or no trouble, 

HOLT (S.) a pretty large town in Norfc/k, 
with a well frequented market weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 97 computed, 
and 117 meaſured miles, 

HO'LY (A.) facred, divine, pure, innocent, 
free from all manner of pollution, and is 
frequently added to many things according 
to the defign, uſe, or purpoſe of it; it is 

much uſed by the churchmen as a common 
appellative to all they are concerned in, as 
boly orders, hely office, holy life, holy proſeſ- 
fions, &c. in Scripture, it is the peculiar cha- 
rater of God, where he is called be holy one 
of Iſrael, &c. 8 

HO LV. GHOST (S.) the third perſon in the 
Trinity, by which is meant the divine power 
and ſpirit of God, ſanctifying, aſſiſting, and 

influencing mankind, in performing thoſe 
ſpiritual duties of ſincere prayer and praiſe, 
whereby the faith and practice of the good 
and obedient are ſtrengthened, confirmed and 
made acceptable, The extravagance of man- 
kind has rum ſo far as to ere military orders 
under his name, as that in France, inſtituted 
by Henry III. in 1569, in memory of three 
great events happening on the ſame. da), 
viz, his birth, acceſſion to the crown of 

France and election to that of Poland; it 5 
to conſiſt of 100 knights only, who to be 
admitted, are to make proof of their nobilt 
for three deſcents; the king is grand. maſte!, 
or ſovereign, and takes the oath, as ſuch, on 
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vows to maintain, for ever, the order of the | 


Holy-Ghoſt. The knights are all to wear a 
gold-croſs, hung about the neck by a blue 
ſilk ribband or collar ; the officers and com- 
manders are to wear a croſs ſewed on the left 
- fids of their cloaks, robes, or other upper 
garments ;. before they receive this order, 
that of St. Michael is conferred as a neceſſary 
degree; for which reaſon their arms are ſur- 
rounded with a double collar; in Heraldry, 
a croſs of the Holy- Gbeſt conſiſts of a circle 
in the middle, on it a dove; the four arms 
are drawn narrow from the center, and 
widening to the ends, where the returning 
lines divide each of them into two ſharp 
points, upon each of which is a pearl. 

O'LY-WELL (S.) in Flintfoire, North-Woales, 
which, though it be not a market-town, yet 
is very populous, and of late years much en- 
creaſed" in buildings; in this town is the fa- 
mous well, called St. Minnifred s- well, which 
the ſuperſtition and deſigning craft of former 
times ſay, was thus occaſioned, That a prince 
of the country raviſhed this virgin, and be- 
cauſe he could not pacify her outcries, he cut 
off her head, the blood of whoſe neck be- 
came this ſpring, from whence they attri- 


bute great virtue to it, and many enſigns of 


credulity ſtill remain there, as crutches, &c. 
Over the head of this ſpring or well is a cu- 
rious chapel, built of free ſtone, and in the 
chancel, on the glaſs window, is lively pour- 
trayed the whole hiſtory of St. Winnifred, 
and how her head was ſet on again by St. 
Bruno, In the well grows a ſort of moſs, 
exceeding ſweet to the taſte, and pleaſant to 
the ſmell, which is called St. Winnifred's 
hair: The ſtream of this well is continual, 
and ſo ſtrong, as to form a ſmall river, that 
drives a large mill; the country people are ſo 
ſtrongly tinged with this legend, that though 
moſt of them are Proteſtants, yet they ge- 


a 


HOM 
deliberate, and committed with a ſet purpoſe 
and mind to kill, called murder; the ſecond is 
purely accidental, and is called chance-med- 
ley ; among the Greeks, the crime was tried 
at Athens by the Areopagites; the proſetutor 
was obliged to ſwear, that he did nothing out 
of malice, and to curſe himſelf and family 
in a moſt terrible manner, if ke knowingly 
miſinformed the court: There was no pu- 
niſhment aſſigned to perjury in this caſe, the 
criminal being left to divine vengeance, for 
they did not queſtion, but the gods would 
take care to do right to their own honour, 
If the proſecutor had not one fifth part of 
the bench for him, when judgment was 
given, he was fined a thouſand drachmæ, 
that is about 311. ſterling, On the other 
hand, the perſon accuſed ſwore himſelf in- 
nocent of the charge ; this being over, both 
parties pleaded for themſelves, but were not 
allowed to flouriſh or move the paſſions, but 
upon the firſt offer to harangue, they were 
ſilenced ; they ſpoke and anſwered by turns 
the indicted perſon, after he had made his 
firſt defence, had the liberty of baniſhing 
himſelf without any interruption, though he 
were guilty ; the laſt part of the tria} was 
called criſis ; the Areopagite judges gave in 
their verdict, which was a ſentence (they 
being both jury and judges too) made by bal- 
loting; having firſt ſacrificed and worſhip. 
ped the gods, and taking the ballots they 
were to uſe, from the altar, they were 
ſtrictly tied up to the letter of the law. If 
the priſoner eſcaped capital puniſhment, he 
was obliged to ſacrifice to Pluto, Mercury and 
Tellus, whoſe ſtatues ftood in the court; the 
puniſhment, if guilty, was death, and tha 
murderer was to be executed in the ſame 


place, where the fact was committed; far. 


ther, all Homicides forfeited all the privilgges 
of the ſociety, the day they were indicted, 
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but no perſons might offer any injury to their 
perſons. He that killed another at any puh- 
lick exerciſe or trial of tkill, or one that lay 
perdue to do another a miſchief, or was ta- 
ken with another man's wife, mother, ſiſter, 
daughter, or concubine, or him that without 
ground or reaſon aſſaulted another, and was 
killed by a third perſon in defence of the 
injured perſon, was not deemed an bomicide, 
if he proved the provocation fairly in court, 
Among the Jerus, wilful murder was capi- 
tally puniſhed, but for chance medley the 
offender was to fly to one of the cities of 
refuge, where he was obliged to continue, 
till the death of the hgh prieſt. | In the 
primitive Church, before the Chriſtians. had 
the civil power, they who were guilty of 
wilful murder, were put under a twenty 
| years penance, | 
HO!/MILY (S.) as now uſed and underſtood, 
wards home. fignifies. a ſermon or diſcourſe upon fome head 
HO'MICIDE (S.) the act of killing or mur- or point of religion, commently done in a 
dering a man, ' which is divided into volun- plain manner, fot its being more eaſily under - 
t aty and caſual; the fiſt is, that which is | | b u 


ee 


nerally believe this ſtory to be true, with 
abundance more added to it. 

HO MAGE or HO'MMAGE (S.) the reve- 
rence, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion, that an in- 
ferior ſhews or owes to a ſuperior; and in 
Law, ſignifies an engagement or promiſe of 
fidelity, which a vaſſal or tenant, who holds 
a fee, pays or makes to a lord, when ad- 
mitted theret | | 

HOME (S.) the common and ordinary houſe 
or place where a perſon eats, ſleeps and re- 
ſides. 

HO'MELINESS (S.) ill favouredneſs, deformi- 
ty, imperfectneſs, meanneſs, coarſeneſs, &c, 

HO MELVY (A.) mean, ordinary, coarſe, in- 
difterent, unadorned, plain, ſimple, &c. 

HOMESPUN (A.) uncultivated, unimprov- 
ed, unadorned by dreſs or education, plain, 
mean, &c. 

HO'MEWARDS (Part.) going or moving to- 
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; Rood by the common people, of which, at 
the time of the reformation here in England, 
there were ſeveral made and printed, and or- 
dered to be read in thoſe churches, that were 
not furniſhed with a ſufficiently learned mi- 


niſter, to compoſe ſermons or proper diſcour- , 


ſes themſelves, and alſo as a prevention of 
unſound doctrine, being taught in the more 
remote and leſs frequented country places; 
but in the primitive Church, it rather meant a 
lain conference by way of queſtion and an- 
wer, which was commonly done by the 
biſhop, till the fifth century, when the 
Jearned prieſts were allowed to preach, ca- 
techize, &c. in the ſame manner as the 


biſhops uſed to do. 


HOMOCE'NTRICK (A.) a circle, &c. that | 


has the ſame center, or is concentrick with 
another. 
FOMOGE'NEAL or HOMOGE/NEOUS 


LA,) any thing that is of the ſame ſort, | 


kind, or nature with another. - 
HOMOGENE/ITY or HOMOGE'NEOUS- 
'NESS (S.) ſameneſs, or ſimilarity of nature, 
kind, and properties. | 
OMOVMERICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
"Philoſophy, are thoſe taught by Anaxagoras, 
the Greek philoſopher, which are, that all bo- 
dies are produced or generated by the aſſem- 
blage of a great number of ſmaller ones of 
the ſame kind, as the hones of any creature 
out of exceeding ſmall bones, blood out of 
particles of the ſame quality, xc. 
HOMO'LOGOUS (A.) whatever has the 
* ſame ratio or proportion, or any thing that 
is of the ſame kind, or that is agrec able or 
like to another. ED 6 


HOMONY'MITY or HOMONY'MIA (S.) 


uncertainty, undeterminedneſs, equivocal- 


neſs, that means ſeveral things by one word. 


HO'NEST (A.) juſt, good, virtuous, truſty, 


faithful. . 
HO N ESTV or HO'NESTNESS (S.) the prin- 
ciple and practice of ſtrict equity, goodneſs, 
ewe, | 
HO'NEY (S.) is commonly underſtood to be 
that thick, pleaſant, ſweet juice, that bees, 
Collect from various flowers, plants, &c. as 
well thoſe that are bitter as the ſweet, and ſo 
carefully bring home and manuiacture in their 
hives, though it is ſometimes meant ofa re. 
embling juice extracted from dates, &c. 
there are two forts, wwh:re and 'yo!loww, the 
wwhite called virgin honey, and comes out of 
the combs without any force or art, the 
yellow is preſſed out with preſſes ; it is eiteem- 
ed very uſeful in many medicinal caſes, both 
interna) and external, as being of a healing 
and cleanſing nature; in the Fez; Orconomy, 
though the prieſts were to receive the firſt 
fruits of honey as well as of other things, yet 
it was expreſsly forbid to be offered in ſacrifice, 
Lewit, ii, 11% Ye ſhall burn no leaven nor any 
Honey in any effering of the Lerd made by fire, 


Camean was à land exceedingly abounding 


with honey, as appears from Deut. XxXii, 13. 


— 
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HOO 
where Maſes ſays, The Lord has brought 51 
People into a land, the rocks wheresf drop ul, 
ard the ſtones produce honey in abundance, 

HO'NEY-COMB (S.) the waxen ftruQure 

| full of little cells made by the bees in their 
neſt or hive, to lodge their honey in; in 
Gunnery, and ſeveral other arts, where caſt 
metal is uſed, it is running it ſo that the ex. 
ternal ſurface appears full of little flaw:, 
cell; or holes, that ought to be quite ſmooth ; 
this ſometimes happens to iron-guns, by hy- 
ing long in the weather, or by being ill-caſ}, 

HO'NEY-MOON (S.) the firſt month after 2 
perſon is married. ER 

HO/NEY-DEW (S.) that pleaſant, clear, 
ſweet- taſted, tranſparent dew or liquor that 
is found on the leaves of flowers, &c. early 
in a ſummer's morning. 

HO/NITON (S.) in Devorfhire, a large tho- 
rovgh-fare town from eaſt to weſt, which 
makes it well-known ; it is a borovgh-town, 
that ſends two members to parliament ; its 
market was formerly on Sunday, but changed 
to Friday by king Jobn, which till remains; 
here is carried on a conſiderable manuſaQure 
of white thread ; diſtant from London 126 
computed, and 156 meaſured miles. 

HO'NOR or HO'NOUR (S.) the reſpect due, 
or paid to one perſon from or by another, 
whether inferior or ſuperior ; alſo eſteem, te- 
putation, glory, virtue, &c, alſo a divinity to 
whom the Romans erected fome ſtatues, com- 

monly joined with virtue; their templ:s 
were ſo built, that it was impoſſible to enter 
the temple of Honour without going thro' the 
temple of Virtue, Marius, who ordered them 
to be built, likewiſe ordered they ſhould not 
be too much raiſed or lofty, to intimate to 
the worſhippers, humility was the true way 
to Jendur. | 

HO'NOR or HO/NOUR (V.) to reſpect, va- 
lue, eſteem, reverence, promote, advance, 
favour, &c. 

HO'NORARY (A) ſomething added by way 
of title to a perſon that does not act in tlie 
capacity of the office to which it is annexed, 

HO'/NORABLE (A.) honeft, juſt; worthy of 
praiſe, noble, free, generous. 

RONORVFICK (A.) that tends or leads to, 
or brings forth honour. 

HO/NORS (S.) dignities, preferments, favour, 
&c. and reputable marks of diſticQion ; in 
Law, the nobler ſorts of loreſhips, upon 
which others depended ; alſo the making 
bows, courtefies, c. according to the rul:s 
of Dancirg, at the coming into, or goirs 
out from company, &c. is called making of 
benours. © gs 

HOOD (S.) a garment or drefs for the head, 

now generally worn by women uppermoſt, 
made of various forts of ſtuffs, as muſlin, 
file, velvet, &c. anciently worn by the men 
before the invention of hats, made of cloth 
buttoned under the chin, ſomewhat like 2 
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monk's cowl; in Falcuaty, it is a 


piece ot 
leather 
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HOP 


feather wherewith the head of a hawk, &c. 
is covered; it is alſo an adjunct frequently 
put to the end of words, ſignifying ſtate or 
condition, as childhood, manhood, widow- 

hood, prieſthood, hvelihood, &c. 
HOO'DWINK (V.) to actually put a cover 


a perſon in ignorance of the true ſtate of a 
matter, hy hiding or concealing ſomething 
from him. ö 
HOOF (S.) that part of a horſe's, cow's, &c. 
foot on which they tread, or is next the 
ground, made naturally horny, ſtrong, and 
hard, 
Jo beat the HOOF (V.) to walk much up and 
down, to goa-foot. 
HOOK (S.) a crooked inſtrument commonly 
made of iron, whereon or wherewith to 
hang or to faſten one thing to another, 
HOOK (V.) to catch hold of any thing with 
an hook, or to faſten'one thing to another 
thereby. | | 
HOO KED (A.) bent, crooked ; alſo cheated, 
over-reached, or brought into fome incon- 
venience by the treachery or villainy of an- 
other. | | 
HOOP (S.) a flexible inſtrument made of wood 
or metal, ſo as to go round or incloſe a veſſel, 
Aa&c. to keep it tight, and commonly is round, 
OP (V.) to encircle or incloſe a veſſel, &c. 
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) ith a hoop, in order to prevent it from 
. aking, ſplitting, &c. 
1 PER (S.) one who puts hoops on a veſ- 
1 &c, alſo a wild ſwan. | 

5 T (V.) to make a noife like an owl, to 

n or ſhout out with ſcorn and deriſion at a 

t n or thing. | 

0 E V.) the ſpace of ground that a perſon +: 

V Ds himſelf by the ſpring of his body 
upon one leg at one time; alſo a curious 

1 plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is 

e, now much uſed to preſerve malt liquor or 
drink from growing tour. 

ay Hop (V.) to leap or throw the body from 

lie place to place upon one leg. 

d HOPE (S.) expectation, truſt, affiance in, and 
dependence upon another; the Ancients re- 
preſented Hope by a beautiful child in a long 

to, robe hanging looſe, ſtanding on tip-toes, 
holding a trefoil in its right hand, and a fil- 

vr. ver anchor in its left. 

in HOPE FUL. (A.) any perſon or thing that 
on promiſes well, or gives reaſonable expecta - 
ing tions of future ſucceſs. 

ales HO'PEFU!.NESS (S.) the promiſing ſtate or 

ing condition that any thing is in, from whence 

ok ſuture proſpect of ſucceſs may reaſonably be 
expected. 

2d, HO/PELESS (A.) miſerable, dejected, that 

oft, has loſt all expeQations of relief, comfort, 

lin, or ſucceſs 3 alſo an extravagant, wild, 
men head. ftrong, vicious perſon, that no advice, 
loth | Counſel, or puniſhment can reclaim. 

ke 2 HOPPER (S.) a trough to a corn- mill, &c, 

e of Wide at the top and narrow at the bottom. 

ther (ON . 1 1 
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over a perſon's eyes, or endeavour to keep 
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HOR 
HO'/PPER-ARS'D (A.) one whoſe hipe or 


buttocks ſtand out more than is common. 
HO/PPLE (V.) to tie the legs of an horſe with 


away. | ; 

HOR (S.) a mountain in Arabia Petræa, on 
the borders of Idumea, which Aaron was or- 
dered to go up into by the Lord to be gathered 


was buried in the 40th year of the children 
of Iſrael's departure out of Egypt, computed 
to be in the year of the world 2552, before 
Chriſt 1448, and before the vulgar zra 452. 
HO'RARY (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
hour; ſo on the globe, ſun-dials, &c. borary 
circles are thoſe by which the ſpaces of time 

- are marked out. | 


houſe, &c. alſo money, goods, &c. laid up 
there ; this term is particularly applied to a 
place made or built up with boards in the 
ſtreet when houſes are building or repairin 
to lay bricks, make mortar, &c. in. 

HORD or HOARD (V.) to hide or lay u 
money, goods, &Cc, privately, or again 
ſome extraordinary occaſion. 

HO'REB (S.) a mountain in Arabia Petræa 
very near mount Sinai, ſo that they ſeem to 


tain ; Sinai lies to the eaſt, and Horeb to the 
weſt, ſo that when the ſun riſes, Horeb is 
covered with the ſhadow of Sinai. There 
are two or three fine ſprings and abundance 
of ſruit-trees on the top of Horeb, whereas 
there is none but rain-water on Sinai. At 
Horeb God appeared to Moſes in the burn- 
ing-buſh ; at the fost of the ſame mountain 
Moſes ſtruck the rock, and drew water to 
ſatisfy the thirſt of the children of Jrael. 

HO'RITES (S.) an ancient people who origi- 
nally dwelt in the mountain of Seir beyond 

Jordan; they had princes, and were power- 
ſul before Eſau's time, who made a conqueſt 
of their country; they are frequently con. 
ſounded with the Edomites, who we ſuppoſe 
mixed with them, and became one people. 

HORIZON (S.) in Aſtronomy, is a great circle 
of the ſphere, dividing the world into two 
parts-or hemiſpheres ; and with Us, is that 
which bounds the viſible part of the world 
or earth from the inviſible, let us be in what 

part ſoever we may. 

HORIZO'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to the horizon, or that lies flat and 
parallel to the plain field, &c. 

HORN (S.) a hard, callous ſubſtance growing 
upon the head of divers creatures, with 
which they defend themſelves ; all of which 


tion unexceptionable, are cloven- footed, and 
that almoſt all creatures that are horned have 
two; in Scripture, it means ſtrength, power, 
eminence, glory, hrightneſs, honour, &c, 
HO'RN BOOK (S.) a leaf of written or printed 


paper, paſted on a board, and covered with 


— 
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a rope, to prevent his kicking or running 


unto his ſathers, which doing, he died, and 


HORD (S.) a treaſury, ſtore-houſe, ware - 


be only two hills belonging to the ſame moun- 


the Naturaliſis lay down as a rule or obſerva- 
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horn, for children to learn their letters by, 


and to prevent their being torn and daubed. 

HORN CASTLE (S.) in Lincolnſhire, an an- 
cient, large, well built town, having three 
parts ſurrounded with water; its market is 
weekly very great on Saturday; diſtant from 
London 104 computed, and 123 meaſured 
miles. | | 

HO'RNDON (S.) in Ee, a ſmall town with 
a weekly market on Saturday ; diſtant from 
London 21 computed, and 25 meaſured miles, 

HO'RNET (S.) a large, troubleſome, ſtinging 


fly. 

HORN-MA'D (A.) ſpoken of a perfon that 
is in a fury, vexation, or ill- humour, upon 
account of being cuckolded, &c. 

HO RN. WORK (S.) in military ArchiteFure 
or Fortrfication, is a ſort of out-work ad- 
vancing towards the field to cover and de- 
fend a curtain, baſtion, or other place, ſup- 

oſed to be weaker than the reſt, _ 

HORO/'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 
the hour-lines upon ſun- dials.” * | 

HO'ROLOGE (S.) any inſtrument that mea- 
ſures time, whether glaſs, clock, dial, &c. 


HOROLOGIO'GRAPHER (S.) a maker of | 


inſtruments to meaſure time, as clocks 
dials, watches, glaſſes, &c. 

HO ROSCOPE (S.) in Aſtrolegy, is the degree 
of the aſcendant, or ſtar riſing above the 
horizon at any particular time, when a pre- 
dition is to be made of a ſuture event; they 
were anciently fo infatuated, that Albertus 

Magnus is ſaid to have had the daringneſs to 
draw that of Jeſus Chriſt ; this term is alſo 

uſed for a ſcheme or figure of the zodiack 
or twelve ſigns. | 

RHO/RRIBLE or HO'RRID (A.) dreadful, 
terrible, frightful, ſhocking, amazing, &c. 
exceeding bad, wicked, or abominable. 

HO'RRIELENESS (S.) dreadfulneſs, fright- 

fulneſs, heinouſneſs, &c. | 


HO'RRID (A.) barbarous, crue), terrible, | 


frightſul, dreadful, amazing, heinous, &c. 

HO'RROR or HO'RROUR (S.) a fright, 

tear, or amazement to ſuch an exceſs cr 

degree, as to cauſe trembling. 

HORSE (S.) the moſt noble and uſeful of all 
guadrupeds that do not ſerve for food, the 
proportions and properties of which are ſo 
curious and numerous, that this creature is 
the principal ſubject of a very excellent, uſe- 
ful, and extenſive ſcience, called the manage 
or horſemanſhip ; theſe ci eatures are by nature 
ordained for ſeveral purpoſes, ſome for hard 
labour, endowed with ſtrength proportiona- 
ble, others for recreation, travelling and other 

- uſeſul exerciſes, and are endowed with ex- 
ceeding agility, &c. it is uncertain when they 
became in uſe amorg men, but it is undenia- 
ble that they have a long while been uſed in 
war, &c. it ſeems to have been little known 
among the eaſtern nations, eſpecially the 
Fes, before So/omon's time, who is ſaid to 


Dave 40,000 ſtalls of horſes for his chariots, 


HOS 
and 12,000 horſemen diſtributed in his for. 
tified towns, 1 Kings iv. 26. In a Ship, it 
is a rope made ſaſt to one of the fore. mar 
ſkrouds, with a dead man's eye at the end 
of it, through which is receiveg the pendant 
of the ſprit-ſail ſheets, and is for no ather 
uſe hat to keep it free of the flooks of the 
anchor; there are ſeveral other uſes tg 
which it is applied, as to ſet the ſhrouds tort 
when a rope with wale-knots at the end i; 

' uſed, one end of which is faſtened to the 
ſhrouds, to the ther they bring lanniers, 
turning it with a hand- ſpike, they (et the 
halliards tort, &c. Alſo a wooden frame 
made to open and ſhut with hinges, for the 
conveniency of women to hang and dry li 
nen on; alſo many inſtruments both of uſe 
in trade, and puniſhment in war, go by this 
name; alſo in Lotteries, thoſe tickets that 
are lett out for a day or two, &c. and not 
abſolutely ſold, are called horſes ; ſo men er 
women that are very ſtrong and laborious, 
are alſo called by the ſame name, 

HO'RSE-LEECH (S.) a fort of worm that 

lives in the water, of a black or brown co. 
lour, which faſtens upon the fleſh, and dots 
not quit it till it is intirely full of blood, 

HO'RSEMANSHIP (S.) the art of riding, 
governing, breeding, training, &c. of hor. 
ſes for war, hunting, or common ſervice, 

HORSE SHOE (S.) an iron covering of divers 
inventions, made to fit the bottom of an 
horſe's hoof, to which it is nailed as a deſen- 
ſative againſt ſtones, &c. and a preſervative 
of the hoofs of labouring horfes, by enabling 
them to draw more vigorouſly than otler- 
wiſe they would be able ; the ſuperſtition of 

ſome has made it uſual to nail a Le- hie 
upon the threſhold of houſes, barns, ſtables, 
&c. as a preſervative againſt witchcraſt ; in 
Fortificatian, it is a work that is ſometimes 


of a marſhy place or low grcunds, bordered 
with a parapet, to ſecure a gate, or ſene 
ſoldiers as a lodgment, to prevent ſurprizes, 
or to relieve an over-tedious defence.. 
HO*RSE-SHOE-HEAD (S.) a diſeaſe in in- 
ſants wherein the ſutures of the head are tc0 
open, ſo that the cranium in that part vil 
not be ſo hard as the reſt for many years. 
HO'RSHAM (S.) in Szſſex, a large, ancient 
borough, governed by two bailiffs ; the coun- 
ty-goal is here, and ſrequently the aſſizes are 
held here; the market is very great weekly 
on Saturdays, eſpecially for fowls, which ate 
brought up here to ſend to London; it fencs 
two members to parliament ; diſtant from 
London 28 computed, and 33 meaſured miles. 
HOSA'NNA (Part.) an Hebrew word that fg. 
nifies, Save I beſcech you, and is ſtill uſed by 
the Fezvs, ſometimes as a form of bleſſint 
and ſometimes as a form of prayer. 


wicker ſtrainer that is put into the maſn · tub 


in brewing, to let off the liquor clear of dt 
B , wall; 


round, ſometimes oval, raiſed in the ditch 
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HOSE (S.) a ſtocking; and in Houſewifry, the 3 
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HOT 


malt; in Botany, the huſk of a flower, 
ſeed, &c. 

HO/SPITABLE (A.) of a generous, free, 
charitable, open-hearted diſpoſition ; friend- 
ly, courteous, &c. CER 
HO/SPITABLENESSor HOSPITA'LITY (S.) 
generoſity, charitableneſs, kindneſs, free- 
dom, courteouſneſs, &c. 
HO'SPITAL (S.) ſome publick houſe or large 
place, conſiſting of many apartments for the 
entertainment, relief and cure of thoſe per- 
ſons, whoſe circumſtances will not permit 
them to be at the charge, or have not the 
convenience for cure that their infirmities 
require; alſo the private donation of a ſin- 
gle perſon that endows a certain large houſe, 
or many ſmall ones, for the entertainment 
of aged or unfortunate people in the world, 
to live the remainder of their days without 
labour; and theſe are commonly called 
alms-houſes. 


| HOS'PJTALLER. (S.) one who provides for 


the neceſſities of the poor, travellers, &c. 

alſo the name of a famous order of knights 

who built an hoſpital at Jeruſalem for the 
entertainment of pilgrims. 

HO'/SPODAR (S.) the name of the princes of 
Tranſilvania, Valachia, and Moldawia, who 
are tributary to the grand ſeignior, from 
whom they receive the inveſtiture of their 
principalities, by his giving them a veſt and 
a ſtandard ; they are ſometimes depoſed by 

him, tho* in other reſpects they have the 


the conſecrated wafer in the ceremonies of 
the church of Rome; alſo a victim or ſacri- 

ice; and in the Scripture, it ſignifies an ar- 
my, as, The hoſt went out to battle; it is 
frequently an appellation for the Almighty, 
he being often called the Lord of Hoſts. 

HO'STAGE (S.) a perſon in the time of war 
left as a pawn or pledge for the true per- 
formance of certain conditions or articles 
agreed on. 

HO/STESS (S.) the miſtreſs of an inn, ta- 
vern, or other publick houſe of entertain- 
ment 

HOSTILE (A.) rude, unkind, in a warlike, 
ruinous manner, like a profeſſed enemy. 

HOSTVLITY (S.) open war, ravage, ruin, 
deſolation, &c. | | 

HO'STLER (s.) one whoſe employ is to look 


after horſes, and is commonly meant of the 


tenders at an inn or livery ftable ; thoſe in 
noblemens and gentlemens families being 
commonly called grocms. 


| HOT (A.) having a great degree of warmth, 


the oppoſite to cold; alſo-a perſon of a paſ- 
fionate or angry diſpoſition. 

Hot Beds, in Gardening, wooden frames 
filled with freſh horſe-dung, covered with a 
coat of fine mould, over which glaſs- doors, 
&c. are put, to raiſe tender plants early in 
he ſpring, | 


ſovereign power within thgir ſtates. 5 
= HOST (S.) an inn-keeper ; alſo the name of 


HOU 
Hot Cockles, an innocent ſport or play 
among children, 
HO/TCH-POTCH or PODGE (S.) a mixture 
or jumble of many different things together, 


HO'T-POT (S.) ale, brandy, ſugar, &c. boiled 
together, and drank hot. 


HOT. SPUR (S.) a fiery, paſſionate perſon, 


one ſoon angry and miſchevious. 

HO'VEL (S.) a flight covering of hurdles, &c. 
for cattle to ſtand under in bad weather ; 
alſo any mean, ordinary building, or poor, 
ſorry houſe. | 

HOVER (V.) to watch, walk, fly, or ſtray 
about, near, or over any perſon, place, or 
thing, in order to make a prey of ſome 
body or thing. ; 

HOUGH (8.) the lower joint of the hinder 
leg of a beaſt. - 

HOUGH (V.) to hamſtring, or cut the hough 
of any creature; alſo to cut or prune plants, 
and to break the clods of earth. 

HOUND (S.) a dog for ſport or hunting, of 
which there are many ſpiecies or kinds; in a 
Ship, the holes in the cheeks which are faſ- 
tened to the heads of the maſts, wherein the 
ties run to hoiſe the yard, are called bounds, 

HOUR (S.) the 24th part of a natural day, 
which is the common diviſion that clocks, 
watches, ſun-dials, &c. are marked into, to 
diſtinguiſh the particular portions of time 
that buſineſs is to be done in ; here in Eng- 

land, the dial-plates of clocks are divided 
into 12 equal parts, called 5o:rs, which the 
index or hour- hand goes over twice in a na- 


tural day, ſuppoſed to begin either at noon, 


or when the ſun comes to the meridian of 
the 'place, or at midnight, when by our 
computation the day begins, and is called 
morning; in Ttaly, the whole face or dial is 
divided into 24 parts, ſo that the hand or 
index makes but one revolution ; ſometimes 
in the Fezwi/þ Account, the day was divided 
into four parts, morning, high day or noon, 
the firſt evening, and the laſt evening ; and 
the night into three parts, night, midnight, 
and the morning- watch; ſometimes tlie day 
is divided unequally, according as the ſeaſon 
of the year varies ; for all the time the ſun 
is above the horizon, called day, is divided 
into 12 equa] parts, and conſequently thoſe 
parts at different times of different lengths; 
and all the time the ſun is below the hori- 
zon, called night, is alſo divided into 12 
equal parts in the ſame manner varying ; in 
the Church Account, there are many needleſs 
niceties and diſtinctions of performing cer- 
tain prayers at the preciſe time, &c. 

HOU'R-CIRCLES (S. in Afronomy, are great 
circles meeting in the poles of the world and 
croſſing the equinoctial at right angles, di- 
viding it into 24 equal parts, and are the 
ſame with the meridians. 

HOUSE (S.) a building of divers forms and 
materials, ſuited and contrived with various 
apartments, proper for the uſe and conve- 

| nience 
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nience of the perſons deſigned to inhabit 
therein, where they may be protected againſt 
the inclemencies of the weather, and inſults 
of robbers, or other vile people, and enjoy 
all the ſatistaction that a ſafe, commodious 
ewe!llng or agreeable retirement can afford; 
and it is variouſly named, according to the 
purpoſe it is applied to; ſome are called 
dwyelling- Fouſes, being thoſe that the maſter 
and the reſt of the ſamily eat, ſleep, &c. 


— 


Y 


| 


in; others are called out-houfes, where the 


meager officio are performed for great Loſes, 
that the principal houſe may not be incom- 
moded by the dirt, litter, c. occaſioned by 
the work therein done; ſome again are 


called work-bouſes, which are appropriated |. 


to the producing various ſorts of manulac- 
tures; they are again called town- houſes and 
countsy vou, fc, in Aſtrology, it is the 
x. th part or d:vifion of theheavens, 

Hoſe of Call, a houſe where journey men 
taylors, ſhoe-makers, hatters, &c. are to 
be heard of; and ſometimes* it means a' 
bawdy-houſe where whores ply, &c. 

HOUSE (V.) to get into a houſe, cr under a 
cover in bad weather; to hide one's ſelf, or 
any other creature in a place of retirement 
from danger of any kind. 

BO'USE-BREAKER (S.) a publick offencer 
againſt the laws, by feloniouſly gctting into 
another man's houſe or apartment, 

BO USE. BREAKING (S.) the act of vio- 
lently forcing open another man's windows, 
ſhutters, doors, &c. of his dwelling- houſe, 
ware-houſe, booth, ſtall, &c. in order to get 
in and rob the owner of what money, goods, 

ec. is to be found or moved off. 

HOUSE-TAY'LORS (S.) upholſterers, or 
thoſe that make proper furniture for bed- 

cChambers, &c. | 

HOU'SEWIFE (S.) a careſul, induſtrious wo- 
man that takes care to do, or cauſes to be 
done, all proper buſineſs belonging to the 
houſe. 

BOU'SEWIFERY (S.) the prudent, neat, 
careful performing or looking after the buſi- 
neſs of a family, as waſhing the linen, dreſ- 
fng the victuals, making the beds, duſting 
and cleaning the furniture, floors, &c. . 

ROU'SHOLD (S.) the whole of the family 
confidered collectively, as maſter, miſtrets, 

children, ſervants, &c. 

Hon ſhould Days, four ſolemn feftivals in the 
year, when the king, after divine ſervice, 
offers a bezant of gold on the altar to God, 

az, at Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and 
All Saints, and theſe are part of the twelve 
collar days. | 
 HOU'SHOLDER (S.) the maſter or principal 
perſon of a houſe and family. 

HOUSING (S.) a covering ſpread over the 
g ddle of a horſe, to preſerve it from the 

Heather; and fometimes it is only addi- 
tional to the ſadd!c by way of ornament. 


HOW (Part.) after what manner, by what | 


means is it ſo d | 


at 


6 


| 


— 


houſes, & c. te ſwear at, Gght 


HUF 

HOW“ DON or HO'WDEN (S.) in the Caf. 
Riding of Yorkſhire, a pretty large town, 
with a good market weekly on Saturday ; 
diſtant from London 139 computed, and 173 
meaſured miles. | 

HOW'KER or HOU'GRE (S.) a veſſel much 
uſed by the Dutch, built ſomewhat like 2 
pink, but rigged and maited like a hoy 3 they 
carry from 50 to 200 tons, and with ſew 
hands will go to the Eaft-Irdies ; they tack 
ſoon and ſhort, will ſail well, and lie nest 
the wind, and live almoſt in any ſea. 

HOWL (V.) to cry cut, and make a noiſe lite 
a dog, wolf, &c, to make a complaining, 
diſmal noiſe, \ : 

HOY (S.) a ſmall veſſel, ſometimes called 1 
bark, and uſed chiefly among us in the river 
trade, or for ſhort diſtances, for which pur. 
poſe ſhe carries ſails like a mizzen of another 
ſhip, nor are her yards acroſs, by meant 


whereof ſhe is able to lie nearer than ang. 


ther veſſel, whoſe ſails are acroſs, 

HOYSE or HOISE (V.) a Sea term for liſting 
any thing up. 

HU'"BBLE BUBBLE (S.) a confuſed noiſe 
made by a talkative perſon, who fpeat:s (1 
quick, that it is difficult to underſtand what 
he ſays or means. 

HU/BBUB (S.) a tumultuous, noiſy concourſe 
of mobbiſh people got together about they 

know not what; a riot, rumour, cl 
mour, &c. 

HU'/CKABACE (S.) a particular ſort of linen, 
wove on purpoſe for tables with little eyes in 
it, and ſhot ſack on purpoſe that the greate, 
dirt, &c. may eaſily waſh out, 

HUCKLE BACK'D (A.) one that burches 
out in the back, and feems crooked or de. 
formed, 

HU'/CKLE-BONE (S.) the hip bone, 

HU'CKSTER (S.) properly ſignifies any te. 
tailer, or one that ſells goods in ſmall quan- 
tities ; but it is generally applied to them 
only, who carry wares in baſkets, &c. {rom 
door to door to folicit buyers. 

HU DDLE (V.) to throw things on a heap 
haftily, to jumble, or careleſsly put up goods, 
bufineſs, &c. ö 

HU'DDLE (S.) conſuſion, diſorder, buille, 
ſurprize, &c. 

HUE (S.) the colour, complexion, counte- 
nance, &c, of a pei ſon or thing. 

Hue and Cry, the country raiſed in the 
purſuit of a thief, in order to take and bring 
him to juſtice, which is done by defcriting 
the party, and giving notice to the conita- 
bles from town to town, who are obliged 
to call in what aſſiſtance they think they 
may want, till they have either caught of 
purſued the felon to the ſea fide, 

HUFF (V.) to ſcold, find fault, ſpeak big, ot 
ſwagger at a perſon. : 
HUFF or BU'LLY-HUFF (S.) a ſwaggeri's 

fellow that attends gaming tables, baw1y- 
with, or 
frigktes 
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| © frighten young perſons they have caught in 


privileges, which has preſerved it a large 


in it, it is furniſhed with a great number of 
handſome buildings, and commodious ftreets, 
a good key and cuſtom- houſe by the water- 
fide, and to well fortified with walls, ditches, 
forts, and a caſtle, that it is eſteemed one 
of the ſtrongeſt holds in the kingdom, being 


1 


town to this day; and tho* but two churches. 


/ | their ſnares. | | 
) WE HUFFING (A.) ſcolding, bragging, vaunt- 
f ing, ranting, vapouring, &c. 
» WS HUGE (A.) very large of bulk, fize, ſtature, 
: ; fortune, &c. 8 
„noc (v.) to embrace, or keep up cloſe, to 
J 4 fondle, or play with in a loving manner. 
: == HUGG (s.) a cloſe embrace, or hard ſquecze; 
„ ſo among Wreſtlers, when one has his ad- 
* verſary on his breaſt, and gripes and holds 
. him there, it is called the Corniſt- bi gg · 
e SE HUOGER-MUGGER (A.) by ftealth, pri- 
Y 3 vately, in a ſectet or clandeſtine manner. 

=_8 HU'GONOTS (S.) the common name of the 
i þ Proteſtants in Fr ance, 
: — HULK (S.) a broad, open val, uſed to put 
” . the maſts and other rigging of a ſhip in; 
_ alſo a lazy, droniſh ſellow. 39 
nor. (S.) the body of a ſhip unrigged ; alſo 
8 dae caſe, pod, or covering of pulſe, &c. alſo 

Y the name of a town and river in the Ea, 
's Riding of Yorkfhire 5 the river which gives 
WE nameto the town, runs from north to ſoutt, 
2 2 into the Humber; the town otherwiſe called 
„ Ein, ſton upon Hulk, is ſeated upon the wett 
4 i 1 bank of tlie river, and on the north ſide of 
0 the Humber, about 12 miles from Spurn- bead; 
l 5 this is one of the chief places in the whole 
1 5 county of York, though of no great antiqui- 
_ ty; it was built by Edward I. and by him 
. = called King ton; he made the harbour to it, 
F 5 and granted the town a charter with great 


able to bid defiance both to a navy and a 
land- army; it is a borough-town, and a 
county of itfelf ; its chief magiſtrate way fuſt 
a warden, then a bailiff, and now a mayor, 
who has aldermen and common. council- men 
joined with him; it has a great. market 
weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from London 
2 135 computed, and 169 meaſured miles. 

= HU'LLING (S.) is when a ſhip at ſea hath 


— 
5 


n * 3 
ee eee 


oy taken in all her fails in calm weather, which 
hs is done to preſerve the ſails from beating and 
ink wearing out againſt the maſts, and in foul 
Ind weather, when they are able to bear no ſail, 
Aa. they take in all the fails, and tie down the 

4 helm to the lee-ſide of the ſhip, and thus, 
_ if ſhe be a good-conditioned ſhip, ſhe will 
8.5 lie eaſily under the water, and make her way 

one point afore the beam. 

9 HU'LLOCE (S.) a ſmall part of a ſhip's ſail 
which is looſed and left open in a great 
ing ſtorm, when it is unſafe to have the whole 
* out, and is commonly uſed in the mizzen- 


ſail, to keep the ſhip's head to the ſea; 
when a ſhip will not weather coil, they looſe 


HUM 
a bullock of the fore-ſail, to lay her head the 
other way, and ſo changing the helm to the 
weather fide, the ſhip will fall off, and lay 
her head where her ſtern lay before. 

HULLY (A.) grain not well cleanſed from 
chaff, &c. full of ſkins, waſte and droſs. 

HUM (V.) to make a noiſe like a bee, to fing 

a a tune to a perſon's ſelf without opening his 

lips; alſo to muſe, think, or ſtudy upen 
any thing; alſo to heſitate. 

HUMAN (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to, or of the nature of mankind 3 
alſo courteous, good-natur'd, gentle, affa- 
ble; with the Afirclogers, thoſe figns that 
bear a human ſnape, as Virgo, Aguaries, 
Sc. are called human ſigns. | 

HUMANITY (S.) the nature of man, cour- 
te uſneſs, gentieneſs, affability; alſo the 
improvements and ſtudies of languages, po- 
etry, oratory, &c. 

* HUMANFZE (V.) to civilize, inſtru, or 

teach the arts of good behaviour, manners, 

and regular living. 


England, which principally is in Yorkſhire, 
and into which many of the rivers in the 
north empty themſelves, fo that at irs mouth 
it is almoſt ſeven miles wide, where it tails 
into the German ocean at Spurn-bead, a ſmall 
promontory, or neck of land, by ſome cal- 
led Coney- Bill. 

HU'MBLE (V.) to bring under, to ſubject, to 
have a mean opinion of one's ſelf, volunta- 

| - rily to ſubmit to what is below the ſtation or 
dignity of a perſon ; ſometimes it ſignifies to 
conquer, or bring into bondage ; and ſome- 
times to raviſh or debauch a woman. 

HUMBLE (A.) mortified, thoroughly ſubdu- 
ed, that. has his affections and paſſions in 
perſect ſubjection. 

HUMECTA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
preparing fimples er other medicines, by 
ſteeping them in water, and to prevent its 


grinding, &c. alſo any moiſtening, as the 
earth by rain, c. 

HU'/MERUS (S.) in Anatomy, the ſhoulder- 
bone, extending from the ſcapula or ſhoulder- 
blade to the cubitus or elbow. 

HU'MID (A.) moiſt, damp, wet. 

HUMPDITY (S.) the quality or power that 
one body has of wetting or moiſtening an- 
other. 

HUMILIA'TION (S.) a folemn, voluntary 


accuſe themſelves of being guilty, or ac- 
knowledge they have many failings, and 
ſubmit to a&s of penance, ſuch as faſting, 
prayer, &c. _ f 
HUMTLITY (S.) that amiable virtue that 
renders the poſſeſſor univerſally eſteemed, 
which confiſts in having low thoughts of 
ourſelves, founded upon the knowledge of 
our impertections, unworthineſs, and de- 
pendence upon God's aſſiſtance. | 


: HU'MMER 


HUMBER (S.) one of the principal rivers of 


fubtiler parts from flying off in pounding, + 


act of devotion, whereby a perſon or nation 
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HUMMER (s.) a great, monſtrous, or no- 


torious lie. 
HU MMUMS (S.) a ſweating- houſe, 


EU'MOR or HUMOUR (S.) any juice or 


hquor that any way ariſes in, or affects the 
body; alſo the diſpoſition or conſtitution of 
a perſon's mind or body, occafioned by the 
too great or too ſmall quantity of ſome 
particular juice or fluid in the body; in 

Peoetical Eſſays, it is the peculiar turn or 
manner of the author's way of writing, 

and is commonly applied to the merry or 
comick writings. 


'HU'MORIST (s.) a perſon of an irreſolute 


and changeable diſpoſition, a fantaſtical, 
fooliſh, whimſical perſon. 

HU'/MORISTS (S.) the title of a celebrated 
academy of learned men at Rome, eſtabliſn- 
ed by Paul Mancini; alſo the name of an- 
other academy at Cortona in Italy. 

HU/MOROUS (A.) merry, jocoſe, pleaſant; 
alſo whimſical, fantaſtical, conceited. 

HU'MOURSOME (A.) peeviſh, fretful, dif- 
ficult to pleaſe. 15 

HUNCH (V.) to thruſt, puſh, or firike with 

. the elbow. | ; 

HU'/NCH-BACKED (A.) crooked, hump- 
ſhouldered, or deformed at, or about the 
back. | 

HU/NDRED (S.) the collective number ex- 
preſſed by common figures thus 100, and by 
our preſent notation of arithmetick, is the 
third place of figures towards the left hand; 
in letters it is expreſſed by a C; alſo the 

name of a part, portion, er diviſion of a 
county or ſhire, ſuppoſed to be ſo called, be. 
cauſe each part or portion ſo divided was 

. obliged anciently to furniſh one hundred able- 
bodied men in times of war ; others are of 
different opinions, and think it was ſo called, 
becauſe there was a hundred families in that 
ſpace of ground, &c. but the preſent conſi- 


dera tion regards it only as a part or portion 


of the whole ; it is ſometimes underſtood of 
ſeveral ſorts of goods ſold by the groſs weight, 
or 112 pounds to the hundred, as hops, ſugars, 

*. cheeſe, &c. at ſo much 
hundred; and ſometimes it is underſtood of 
one hundred pounds in money, from which 
ſum the intereſt and diſcount of any ſum of 

money, greater or leſſer, are proportioned. 

HU'NGER (S.) the deſire or craving of the 
appetite after proper food, and which, when 
EXtream, either by accident, through ſcarcity 
of proviſion, or the cruelty of perſecutors, 
&c. is the moſt acute of all pains or puniſh- 
ments, and which drives the unfortunate 
ſufferers to the moſt extravagant acts that 


human n:ture is capable of, even to the 


eating of a man's ſelf by piece meal. 
HU'/NGER (V.) to defire, crave, long, wiſh, 

or covet aſter any thing. 
 HU'!NGERFORD (S.) in Berkſhire, a ſmall 
town on the banks of the river Kener, in a 


mooriſn ſituation, foi me ly called Ingleford 


per Cent. or the 


L 


HUR 


Charnom- Street; this town is remarka 

plenty of good trouts and crawfiſn; — — 

ket is weekly on Wedneſday ; it is a great 
thorough-fare, lying in the road between 

London, Bath, Briſtol, &c, diſtant from Lan. 
don 54 computed, and 64 meaſured miles, 

HUNGRY (A.) wanting, craving aſter or 
very deſirous of food; alfo covetous, Kc. 

HUNKS (S.) a nick- name of ſcorn or deri. 
fion, given to a covetous, miſerly fellow, 

HUNT (V.) to chaſe any ſort of wild eres. 
tures, in order to catch or deſtroy them; 
05 to ſearch diligently after any perſon or 

ing. 

HU'NTING (S.) the act of chaſing any wild 
creature 3 alſo of diligently ſearching for 
ſomething loſt or unknown and ſometimes 
means vexing, teazing or fretting a perſon 
by telling his private actions before his fac 
in publick company, that he would haue 

dieſired to have kept ſecret. 

HUNTINGDON (S.) is the county-town of 
Huntingdonſhire, ſituated on a riſing ground 
on the north-fide of the Ouſe, upon which it 
is a ſtrong paſs ; it had anciently 15 churches, 
but through the decline of latter times, aud 
eſpecially the civil wars in king Charles Ift's 
time, they were reduced to three ; this town 
principally conſiſts of one long ſtreet, which 
is pretty well built, with a handſome market. 
place, with convenient paſſages over the 
Ouſe; it is governed by a mayor, 12 alder. 
men, and burgeſſes; the market is weekly 
on Saturday; the aſſizes are conſtantly hell 
here twice a year, and the county-goal is 
kept in it; it is a great thorough-fare upon 
the northern road, and ſends two members 
to parliament; diſtant from London 48 com- 
puted, and 57 meaſured miles. 

HU'/NTINGDONSHIRE (S.) is an inland 
county, ſurrounded with Northamptonſbin 
on the weſt and north, Bedfordſpire on the 
ſouth, and Cambridgeſpire on the eaſt ; the 
length from north to ſouth 24 miles, and the 
breadth ſrom eaſt to weſt about 18 miles; 
the whole circumference about 67 miles; it 
is divided into four hundreds, in which ate fx 
market-towns, 78 pariſhes, one large river 
called the Ouſe, five bridges, 82 20 houſes, 
and about 50, ooo inhabitants; formerly the 
whole county, or at leaſt the greateſt part 
of it, was foreſt-land; it now ſends four 
members to parliament, 

HU'RDLES (S.) in Puſbandry, are frames 
made of ſplit-timber, or hazel- tods wove, ot 
platted together to ſerve as ſtop-gaps, gates, 
or ſheep-folds, and are ſeldom fixed, but eaſily 
moveable, according to the place and occafion 
they are intended for; in Fortification, they 
are made of twigs of willows or oſiers, inteſ- 
wove with large ſtakes, and commonly laden 
with earth, and are uſed to make batteries 
firm, or to make a paſſage over a muddy 
ditch, to cover traverſes and lodgments ior 
the defence of the workmen againſt . 
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9 
tre, ſhot, ſtones, c. that the enemy may 
throw on them. 


flax or hemp ſeparated in the dreſſing from 
the finer parts. | | 
HURE BONE (S.) a bone in the middle of a 
horſe's buttock, very apt to flip out of the 
ſocket by a ſtrain or ſlip. ' | 
HU'RLERS (S.) ſeventeen large ſtones ſet up 
in Cornwall, at a competent diſtance one 
from another, probably for a trophy, which 
the ſuperſtition of the ignorant people re- 
ports to have been men, ſo metamorphoſed 
for prophaning the Sabbath-day, by exer- 
ciſing a ſport much in uſe among them there- 
on, called bur/ing the ball. . 
HU'RLING (S.) caſting, throwing of ſtones, 
or other things from one, by a whirling 
motion of the hand, | 
HU'/RLY-BURLY (S.) a tutnultuous noiſe, 
riot, crowd, or aſſembly of people in the 


of ſtreets or elſewhere. - | 

6 HU'RRICANES (S.) violent ſtorms of wind, 
it raging chiefly among the Caribbee Iſhands, 
$, which blow with ſuch violence as to drive 
d ſhips out of the harbour upon the beach, beat 
's down houſes, tear up trees by the roots, &c. 
n Before theſe ſtorms it commonly rains two 
ch days exceſſively, and then ceaſes for two or 
f. three days, during which intermiſſion the 
he ſky appears cloudy and diſturbed, and as it 
. were painted with various and frightful co- 
ly fours ; in the Wet- Indies, they are troubled 
eld with norths and ſouths; the norths are tem- 
i' peſtuous winds, which frequently blow in the 
on bay of Mexico from Oi ober to March, com- 
ers monly about the full and change of the moon, 
Ms but moſt violent in December and January; 

the ſea gives notice of theſe ſtorms by an ex- 
and traordinary long ebb, and the ſea-fowls ho- 
bire ver over the land a day or two before; the 
the ſouths are moſtly troubleſome about Jamaica 
the in the months of June, Fuly, and Auguſt ; 
the the principal difference between theſe and 
es; burricanes is, that the latter are winds gene- 
51 rally of ſhort continuance, and from all points 
ef of the compaſs, the other of longer duration, 
ver and from one point at a time only; this 
ifes, term is ſometimes applied to a quarrelſome 
the wrangling of high words, eſpecially the 
part ſcolding of women. | 
four HU'RRY (S.) a great haſte, or violent emo- 
tion of the mind; alſo a coniuſion or diſ- 

mes order, 

e of HU'RRY (V.) to haſten, ſpur, or continual- 
ales, ly puſh a perſon on to encreaſe his ſpeed; 
-aſily alſo to do a thing ſlightly, - careleſly, or im- 
afion perfectly. | 

they HURT (S.) any damage, wound, maim, or 
nters prejudice whatever, ; 
laden HURT (V.) to wound, maim, or damage a 
teries man's perſon or reputation. 
uddy HU'RTFUL (A.) any thing that is injurious 
8 {or to a perſon. or thing any manner of WAY. 
ificial HU'SBAND (S.) a man that is Joined or con- 


HURDS or HARDS (S.) the coarſer parts of 


H:U'S 


trafted to a woman in marriage, according ts 
the cuſtoms of the country where he or the 
lives, and in various ceuntries they have va- 
rious degrees of power; in England, the law 
ſuppoſes the wife to have no will, but that 
ſhe is wholly under the dominion of her hf 
band, to act and do what he directs; alſo in 
Trade, the perſon who takes care to provide 
all manner of neceſſaries fur a ſhip, &c. is 
called a h»/band of ſhips. 

HU/SBANDMAN (S.) one that employs bim 
ſelf in tillage and other country exerciſes 
for the producing and increating of ſeed, cat- 
tle, &c. 

HU'SBANDRY (S.) the art or practice of 
tillage, culture, &c. alſo a prudent or mode- 
rate frugality in expences, and good manage- 
ment of a man's income and affairs, 

HUSE (S.) a fiſh, of which the white glue 
called iſing-glaſs is made. 


HUSH (part. be quiet, ſtill, ſilent. 


HUSH (V.) to ſmother, ſtifle, or make up a 
matter by bribes, & in order to prevent 
its being publickly known or talked of. 

HU'SH MONEY (S.) a bribe or allowance 
given to a perſon to conceal ſomething that 
he ought to reveal ; and is commonly meant 
in an ill ſenſe, as when a perſon is privy to 
ſome bad action, as fraud, theft, &c. and 
never ſpeaks of it, or abſconds when he 
ſhould give evidence againſt the offender, by 
which means he eſcapes puniſhment, 

HUSK. (S.) the covering, or that part out of 
which a flower grows ; alſo the outſide coats, 
ſhells, or films of moſt ſorts of grain, which 
are ſeparated from the ſeed by winnowing, 
blanching, threſhing, &c. 

HU'SKY (A.) full of hulls, fhells, pods, Sc. 
of corn, peaſe, flowers, &c. alſo ſpoken of a 
perſon who has phlegm ticking in his throat, 
which occaſions him to ſpeak imperfectly. 

HU'SSARS (S.) a part of the cavalry or horſe- 
ſoldiery in Poland and Hungary, that are ge- 
nerally oppoſed to the Tur#i/þ horſe ; they 
are odly cloathed, and have tygers and other 
wild beaſts ſkins hanging at their backs, a- 
gainft bad weather ; the officers are adorned 
with plumes of feathers, and the common 
ſoldiers have their heads ſhaven with only a 
tuſt Jeft in the middle with a large muſtache 
hanging down to their ſtomach, and a fur 
cap with a cock's feather ; they are very re- 
ſolute, and fitter for a haſty expedition than 
a ſet battle; they neither give nor take quar- 
ter, and though they have fire-arms, are 
awkward uſers of them, but very dextrovs 
with ſabres; both the emperor and French 
king entertain ſome of them in their ſervice ; 
they are ſuppoſed to take their name from 
the huzza, or ſhout they make at theit firſt 
dne: 

HU'SSY (S.) is an appellative given to women, 
ſometimes in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in 
a bad one; in a good ſenſe, it is a contraction 
of the word houſewife, or hufſwite, and then 

| means 
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means a cleanly, neat, careful, induſtrious ſays, that it changes ſex annually, that is, f 
perſon, andin a bad one, a whore, a care- is male one year, and female another; A. 
leſs, negligent, drunken perſon ; and ſome- ſlotit and Elian lay it makes dogs dumb wy Ml F 
times it is only a word of anger or reproach its ſhadow, that it imitates the ſpeech of man. 
without any ſettled foundation, as the mother kind, and thereby deceives them that they 1 
ſays to the daughter, Hufjy, I'll whip thee, may come out of their houſes and be d evo. 
as much as to ſay, you naughty girl, &c. for ed; they add, that it has feet like a man. 
ſome ſmall offence, and no vertebrz in the neck. 1 
HU'STINGS (S.) a houſe or court where cauſes HYDRA (S.) a monſtrous ſerpent of Len. 
are heard and pleaded, and is the name off Marſh near Peloponneſus, repreſented by the 
the higheſt court belonging to the city of poets to have 50 heads, one of which being 
London, now held in the Gui/4- Hall before cut off, many others were produced in i; 
the mayor and aldermen ; error or attaint room of it; this Hercules killed, and is calet Wi 
lies there of a judgment or falſe verdi& in the one of his labours ; aſter its death it vu 
ſheriffs courts. Weftmi»fter, Lincoln, York, and placed among the ſtars, and forms the ſouti. i 
other cities have courts under this name. ern conſtellation going by this name, con. : H 
HUT (S.) any ſmall cottage or dwelling- place,] fiſting of 26 ſtars. 2 
and ſometimes applied to ſoldiers lodges in | HYDRAU'LICKS (S.) that part of Nati: WE 
the field, | | which confiders the laws and motions of al A 
| HUTCH (s.) a ſmall cell, room or cottage, c. fluids, and particularly water, with the . f 
| HUZZA' (Part.) I am glad, O bejoyful, &c. plication thereof to all manner of engines t 
HV ACINTH or JA CINTH (S.) the name the conveyance of it for all the ſeveral pur. | 
of a flower of a purple colour, to which the poſes of life, relating as well to profit a x71 
poets give this romantick original: Hyacin- convenience as pleaſure. . b 
thus, prince of Amycles in Pelopenneſus, was HYDRO CELE (S.) a ſwelling or bloating ef 
loved by Apollo and Zephyrus at the ſame | the outer integument, or ſkin of the ſcrotun, Wi | 
tim; Apollo playing at coits with him, Ze- occaſioned by watry humours collecting ad i 
phyrus being jealous, out of revenge, blew ſettling there. h | . þ 
the coit ſo violently againſt Hyacintbus's head, | HYDROCE'PHALUS (S.) is a dropſy in the ; 
that he died immediately. Apolio being ex- head, or a congeſtion of water therein thit En 
treamly grieved at it, the earth to. comfort renders is ſoft. | 33 
him, turned the young prince's blood into | HYDRO'GRAPHER (S.) one ſkilled in draw. HY 
this flower; there is alſo a precious ſtone of ing and deſcribing the ſea, its boundaries, ard 13 
this name, of which there are four ſorts, | other neceſſary obſervations that are uſeſul { 
- ſome intermixed with a vermilion colour, to ſailors, ſuch as the tides, currents, fancs, W717 
ſome of a ſaffron colour, ſome of an amber ſhoals, rocks, &c. the bearing and diftance 2 
colour, and ſome of a white intermixed with of places one frory another, &c, = 
a ſlight red, and is exceedingly well. adapted | HYDROGRA'PHICAL MAPS (S.) cn. nv 
for the carving or graving devices for ſeals, &c. monly called ſea charts, are ſuch wherein the = < 
it is frequently mentioned in ſcripture ; the bearing and diſtance of ports, the rocks, 2 
Apothecaries, have a conſection or thin cor- ſhoals, ſands, rhumbs, meridians, ccaſts, * 
dial electuary, which they pretend is made trade-winds, &c. of the whole ſea, or pat b 
of divers precious ſtones, eſpecially this. of it, are laid down, according to the rules n 
HYACUNTHIA (S.) certain feſtivals, cele- of art, and obſervations of navigators. b. 
brated by the ancient Spartans, in honour of | HYDRO'/'GRAPHY (S.) the art of meaſuring p. 
Apollo, and in commemoration of his beloved and deſcribing the ſea, and its boundaries, to- V. 
Hyacinthus above-mentioned ; they laſted 3 gether with whatever is neceſſary for a pilot of 
days, the firſt and laſt was ſpent in lamenting or ſeaman to know, ſuch as the bearing and di 
the death of the prince, and the ſecond in diſtance of one port from or to another, tit m 
feaſting and rejoicing ; they who aſſiſted at tides, ſands, &c. in 
the ceremony were crowned with ivy. HY'DROMANCY (S.) a method of divina- th 
HY'ADES (S.) the conſtellation, by fome called] tion by water, practiſed by the ancient Hea- 4 
tze pleiades, or the ſeven ſtars, ſituated in thens, thus; they filled a cup or bowl with 1 
the head of Taurus or the bull, the principal water, and then faſtening a ring to the endot | of 
of them is in his Jeft eye, commonly called a piece of thread tied to their finger, and AVI 
Aldebaran ; they are famed by the poets and holding this ring over the water, they repeat- Vit 
aſtrologers for bringing or cauſing rain when ed a certain form of words, and defired to be Wi 
they ariſe, | ſatisfied about their enquiry, and then if the tet 
HY ENA (S.) an uncommon feur- footed affirmative of the queſtion was true, the "Me 
creature, ſcarce to be ſeen any where but in ring, of its own accord, would ſtrike the IVI 
Egypt, almoſt as large as, and reſembling a ſides of the bowl ſeveral times; another fort * 
wolf, excepting that its legs are not ſo long; was to look upon the water, in which the IV“. 
its hair is rough, and {kin ſpotted; ſome de- figures of ſeveral demons were pretended to the 
ſcribe it with the head of a maſtiff, ſhort tri- appear; another was by obſerving the various bl: 
angular ears, and a lion's tail and feet ; P/;»y | impreillons, changes, fluxes, 1eftux2s5, = YC 
"3A 8 : 2 ol 5 


lings, diminutions, colours, images, &c. of 
the water, &c, 

HY'DROMEL (S.) a liquor made of honey 
diluted with a proper quantity of water, and 
fermented by a ſlow, continued heat for a 
long time, and continually ſkimmed, till the 
remaining liquor is ſufficient to bear an egg to 

ſwim in it; this done, it is expoſed to the fun 

for about 40 days to diſpoſe it to ferment ; 

then adding ſome Spaniſh wine or brandy to 

it, and keeping it two or three months, it 
acquires a taſte or flavour, but little inferior 

to malmſey ; thus made, it will fuddle rea- 

dily, and the fit will be longer working off 
than common wine drank in the ſame quan- 


HYDRO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure the weight, denſity, &c, of water, 
whereby a judgment of the phyfical and 
other uſes may be determined. 
HY DRO/'MPHALON (S.) a tumour in the 
—_ occaſioned by a collection of waters 
there, 
HYDROPHOYBIA (S.) a diſtemper occafioned 
by the biting of a mad dog, wherein the 
party has ſo great averſion to and dread of 
water, that he cannot bear the fight of any 
ſort of liquor without the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, much leſs ſwallow the leaſt drop; this 
is a ſign of the diſtemper's being come to its 
height, and renders the perſon intirely in- 
curable. : | 
HYDRO'PHTHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the 
eye, that occaſions it to grow ſo big that it 
f ſeems to ſtart out of its orbit. | 
HYDRO'PICKS (S.) medicines that expel, or 
; are good in and againſt watry humours, or 
the dropſy. 
HY'DROPS (S.) in Phyſick, is the diſtemper 
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ks, general, when there is a ſtagnation of a 
ſts, watry humour in the whole habit of the 
an body, or particular, when ſome one part is 
ack more than ordinarily affected, as the head, 
: breaſt, hand, foot, &c. which go by ſeveral 
ity particular names accordingly. \ 

bo. YDROSTA'TICAL BALANCE (S.) the uſe 
"lot of which, is to diſcover the purity of bo- 
and dies of all kinds, the quality and richneſs of 
the | metals, ores, minerals, &c. the proportions 
in any mixture, adulteration, or the like; 
ina this inſtrument is founded on this theorem of 
en Archimedes, That a body heavier than water 
with weighs leſs in water than in air, by the weight 
- of ſuch water as is equal to it in bulk, © 

an 


LY DROSTA'/TICKS (S.) the doctrine of gra- 


eat - vitation in fluids, or the conſideration of the 
0 be weight of all ſorts of fluids, particularly wa- 
| the | ter, and of all ſolid bodies immerged therein, 
for which purpoſe the above inſtrument is uſed, | 
e the LYDRO'/TICKS (S.) medicines that promote 


r fort i ſwear. 
LY'EMS (S.) the winter, a divinity among 
the old Romans, to whom they ſacrificed a 


arious black ſheep. 


tities; the Poles and Ruſſians drink it much. | 


q . 


commonly called the dropſy, which is either 


HTP 
an inſtrument to meaſure the drinefs or 


moiſture of the air. | 
HY'LEG or HY'LECK (S.) with the Afrolo- 


which in a man's nativity becomes the 
moderator and fignificator of life. 
HYLO'BIANS (S.) a ſort of philoſophers a- 


the woods to þe alone, and at liberty for 
contemplation. 
HY'MEN (S.) is the fabulous god of marriage, 
_ repreſented with a chaplet of roſes, and as it 
were diſſolved and enervated with pleaſures, 
with long yellow hair, in a mantle of pur- 


hand; alſo with the Anatomifts, it is the 

mark of virginity in maidens ; among the 

Botaniſte, it is the fine delicate (kin, wherein 

the flowers are encloſed while in the bud. 

HYMN (S.) a religious ſong or cde, at firſt 
uſed by the heathens in praiſe of their falie 
deities, and afterwards introduced both into 
the Jezvrfb and Chriſtian church; it frequently 
is uſed'as ſynonymons to the words canticle, 
ſong or pſalm ; it is ſuppoſed, when it is ſaid 
that Chriſt having ſupped, ſung an hymn, Sc. 
that it was one of the pſalms the Jews uſed 

to ſing, after they had eaten the paſſover. 

HY?E"RBATON (S.) by ſome called a gram. 

matical figure, by others a rhetorical one, 

becauſe it means a ſtrong or violent paſſion, 
and a tranſpoſition of words and thoughts 
from the natural order of diſcourſe. 

HYPE'RBOLA (S.) a Geometrical term, figni- 
fying a curve-line, which is the boundary 
of a plane, formed by the ſection of a cone, 
by means of a plane's cutting it, ſo that it 
paſſes through but one of its fides, and is 
not parallel to it, and ſo conſequently may 
be infinitely various. 

HYPE'RBOLE (S.) a Rbhetorical figure, where 
by the truth is very much aggravated, and 
the virtues or vices of a perſon repreſented 
exceedingly greater or leſſer than they really 
are. : | 

HYPERBO/REAN (A.) a name given by the 
Ancients to ſome feas, mountains and peo- 

ple; the true fituation whereof they did not 
know; but however agreed they were very 

ſar north, or at the world's end. 

HYPERCRITICKS (S.) over- ſevere criticks, 

or cenſurers of other mens words and ac- 

tions, ſuch as do not make an allowance for 
the ſlighteſt fault. 

HY'PHEN (S.) a ſmall ſtroke or line that 

unites a word compounded of two or more 

- words, and makes it to be confidered as one 

fimple or fingle word, marked thus (-). 

HYPNO'TICKS (S.) ſleepy medicines, or ſuch 

as compoſe a perſon to ſleep, that by the 


kept awake; an opiate or ſoporifick, 
HY FOCHO'NDRIA (S.) in Aratomy, is a 
ſpace on each ſide the upper part of the 


(wel- 


—— rcROMETER or HY'GROSCOPE (s.) 
4 


lower belly; alſo the diſeaſe called the ſpicen, 
| Cc Vapours, 


gers, is that planet or part of the heaven 
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mong the ancient Indians, that retired into 
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ple or ſaffron colour, bearing a torch in his 
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violence of a diſtemper has been too long 
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8 
vapours, &c, and in Women, it is called hy- 
ſter ick, or fits of the mother, 
HK YPO'CRISY (S.) the moſt odious of all vi- 
ces, as being a complication of villainy un- 


der the diſguiſe of religion, pretending to 


much holineis, innocency, truth, juſtneſs, &c. 
on purpoſe to get into a perſon's good opi- 
nion and confidence, and thereby take the 
opportunity of doing miſchief more effectu- 


ally and irremediably, than otherwiſe he 


could have an opportunity; one who is the 
very reverſe of what he pretends and ap- 
pers to be. 

'HY'POCRITE (S.) a downright cheat or im- 
poſtor, one who pretends to one thing, and 
means quite the contrary, eſpecially conii- 
dered of one that outwardly pretends to be 


very religious, and privately is very notori- 


ouſly vicious or wicked. | 

HYPOCRI'TICAL (A.) diſſembling, pre- 
tending one thing, but meaning and deſign- 
ing another. 

HYPOMO'CLION (S.) in Mcchanrcks, is that 
point of the prop or fulcrum, which ſuſ- 
tains the preſſure of the lever, either in 
raifing or lowering of bodies, | 

HYPO'STASIS (S.) among the ancient Di- 
wines of the Greek church, was the perſon, 
and by thoſe of the Latin church, it was the 

| ſubſtance or eſſence, ſo that they ſeemed to 
differ widely, when they meant the ſame 
thing, when applied to the Trinity; in Phy- 
fick, it is the thick, heavy ſediment of the 
urine, that ſubſides to the bottom. 

HYPOSTA'TICAL PRINCIPLES (S.) in 
Chymiſtry, are what they call the three chy- 
mica] elements or conſtituents of all bodies, 
ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 

HYY'OSTA'TICAL UNION (S.) in Divinity, 
is the union of the divine and human na- 
ture together in the perſon of Chriſt Jeſus. 

 HYPOTHENU'SE (S.) in Geometry, is the 
longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle, or 
that which is oppoſite to the right angle. 

HYPO'THESIS (S.) a principle or propoſition 

' taken for granted, from whence certain con- 
cluſions may be drawn for the proof of ſome- 
thing in debate; in Phyficks or Natural Pbi- 
/:lopby, it is a kind of ſyſtem of our own 
imagination, laid down in order to ſolve the 
ſeveral appearances of nature; in Aſtronomy 
it fignifies the feveral ſyſtems of the hea- 
vens, that aſtronomers have ranged the ce- 
lettial bodies to move in; in general, it ſig- 
nifies a ſuppoſition, the truth of which is 
not abſolutely known, Poets ro 

HYPOTHE'TICAL (A.) ſuppoſitious, imagi- 
nary, probable, likely, &c. 

HV SSO (S.) a ſhrub which ſhoots abundance 
of ſuckers from one root only; it is as hard 
as any large wood, and grows with us about 
a foot and half high ; at particular diſtances 

on both fides its ſtock it puſhes out longiſh 
leaves, which are kard, cdoriferous, warm, 
ald a little bitter to the tafte ; the bloſſom of 
it appears at the top of the ſtem of an azure 


Ae 
colour, and like an ear of corn; that in 
Judea grew very high, as appears from Juln 
xix. 29. Among the Fews, it was uſed ax 
a ſprinkler in their purifications 3 it is uſed 
in Phyfick, as a ſtanding ingredient in al 
pectoral apozems; there is alſo a ſyrup made 

of, and a fimple water diſtilled from it. 

HY'SSOPIC ART (S.) a name given by Pa. 
racelſus to chymiſtry, upon account of its 
being the purger, refiner, and purifier of 
metals, 

HYSTE'RIC AFFECTION or PASSION (S.) 
in Momen, the ſame with hypocondria in 
Men, and is ſometimes called ſuffocation gf 
the womb, and ſometimes fits of the mo. 
ther, ſuppoſed to ariſe ſrom ſome diſordei d 
the womb, and are ſo violent in ſome per. 
ſons, as to work upon their imagination ig 
a ſtrange manner, | 

HYSTE'RICKS (S.) medicines proper for dil. 
orders of the womb. | 

HYSTERO'CELE (S.) a rupture, or ſallirg 
down of the womb, - mfr 

HYTHE (S.) a port, wharf, or ſmall haven 
to embark or land wares at. 


I. 


Hs 


HIS letter is the ninth in the order of our 
alphabet, and is both a vowel and a con- 
ſonant, as it happens to ſtand related to other 
letters that may be joined to it in the ſane 
ſyllable or ſound ; we, together with the Ja. 
lians, Spaniards and Flemings, pronounce this 
letter, when a conſonant, two or three dif. 
ferent ways; the od Latins ſometimes chan- 
ged I into U, as decumus and maxumu:, (ot 
decimus and maximus. I, in the common kt. 
ter-way of numeration, ſignifies unity or one, 
and ſo many times as it is repeated, ſo many 
ones are ſignified. Obſerve, whenever I coms 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, it 
is a conſonant, I, when it is not deſigned 
to expreſs a number, and ſtands alone, is: 
perſonal pronoun, whereby a man affin 
ſomething of himſelf, as, II bo did this u 
that? I. W ho will buy this or that? I, &c. 
JA'BBER (V.) to prate or talk much, fa, 
baſtily, or ſooliſhly ; alſo to ſpeak a broken 
or imperfett language, ſo that the ſpeaker i 
hardly underſtood. : 
JA'CINTH or HY!/ACINTH (S.) the nam 
of a flower and à precious ſtone, See ts 
- cinth, | 
JACK (S.) the nick-name or familiar contrat- 
tion of the name Fohn ; alſo the name of 
machine contrived ſo as to carry a ſpit, in oi. 
der to roaſt meat beſore the fire; alſo of af. 
ther uſed by oftlers to affiſt people in pulli 
off their boots; alſo the name of a fiag vi! 
ally hoiſted at a ſhip's ſprit- ſail top-malt 
head; alſo an engine of very great force I" 


kiting weights, particularly ufed by gs 


> JA© 


by Carpenters to ſcrew up, or reduce a part of 
a houſe, that is ſome what ſunk, to its true 
level, or right place; in the play at bowls, 
it is the ſmall bowl or mark at which the reſt 
are thrown, in order to ſee who wins the 
game; among the Mujicians, the ſmall pieces 
of wood that are fixed to the keys of harp 
fichords, ſpinets, and virginals, and which 
are cloathed with ſmall bits of lift or cloth, 
are called jacks ; alſo the name of a pike- 
fiſh ; and in Hawiing, it is the name of the 
male birds of ſport; alſo that clammy va- 
„pour which reflects light in the dark, and 
ariſes in fenny or marſhy places, about pri- 
vies, church yards, and other fat, moiſt 
ſoils, from whence it flies into hedges, 
about rivers, &c. or wherever there is a 
continual flux of air, and thereby leads 
thoſe unwary people who go aſter it, out of 


Will with a wviſp; allo the cant name for a 


ter fiſh. 
Fact a Dandy, a little, impertinent, in- 
ſignificant fellow. 
Jac at a Pinch, a hackney parſon, or 
any one that ſerves the place of another 
without previous notice. 
Jack in à Box, a ſharper or cheat. 
JACK-ADAMS (S.) a fool or filly fellow. 
JA*CKAL (S.) a wild beaſt of a middling ſize, 
who in the evening hunts for prey for the 
lion, which when found, he follows with 
open cry, till the lion comes and ſeizes it; 
and after the lion has ſatisfied his hunger, 


du feeds upon what he leaves. 

an- JA'TEANAPES (S.) a term of reproach for a 
for little, prating, whiffling fellow, 

let. JACKET (S.) a ſort of outward coat, but 
one, made very ſhort, a ſcaman's coat that he 


wears at his work ; anciently the horſemen 

uſed to wear them, made of filks and other 

rich ſtuffs, over their armour. 

S JACK-KETCH (S.) the hangman, or officer 

appointed to execute the ſeveral corporal 

puniſhments that a court of judicature pro- 

nounces againſt offenders, 

JACK-SPRA'T (S.) a dwarf or perſon un- 
commonly ſmall of ſtature, or reputation, 
JA'COBINS (S.) thoſe religious perſons of 

both ſexes in France, that follow the rules of 
St. Dominic, the men are alſo called friars 
Predicants, who are one of the four orders 
of Mendicants. . 

JA'COBITES (S.) a ſect among the Zaftern 
Chriſtians, ſo called from Jacob Bardeus, a 

Syrian, diſciple to Eutyches and Dioſcorus, 

whoſe hereſy he ſpread ſo much in 4fia and 
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ontrac- 
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of an0- Africa in the beginning of the 6th century, 
pull.ng that in the 7th century all the different ſes 
jag uſt- of the Eutycbians went by the common name 
p- malt of Jacobites, i. e. ſuch as acknowledge only 
orce It one nature, and that the human in Chriſt, 
Gunn" and fo took in the Armenians and Abyſſines ; 


to elevate or depreſs the large artillery, and 


their way, is called Jack in à lanthorn, or | 


farthing ; alſo the name of a fine freſh- Wa- | 


JAN 
the croſs with one finger, to ſignify there is 
but one perſon; they baptize by applying a 
hot iron to the childrens forehead; after they 
have circumcited them; at preſent they are 
divided among themſelves, one part embra- 
cing, and the other difowning the commu- 
nion of the church of Reme; in England, 
thoſe who eſpouſe the cauſe of king James 
II. and the ſucceſſion of his pretended fon, 
commonly called emphatically the Preten- 
der, or the Chevalier de St, Geo ge, are 
called Jacobitet, without any regard to their 
having different notions about religious mat- 
ters from the general opinions. 

JACOBS. STAFF (S.) a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, formerly uſed to take heights and 
diſtances. 

JACULA'TION (S.) a throwing, caſting, 
darting, or ſhooting. | | 

JA/CULATORY (A.) caſt, thrown, or ſhot 
ſuddenly. 

JADE (S.) an ordinary, mean or good for 
nothing horſe ; alſo a whorith, ſluttiſn, raſty 
woman; alſo the name of a greeniſh ſtons 
much valued for its hardneſs, and efteemed 
by the Turks and Polis, who adorn all their 
fine works with it, eſpecially the handles of 
their ſabres ; ſome attribute extraordinary 
virtues to it, and call it the divine tone. 

JA DISH (A.) inclined to the tricks, or like to 
2 jade; ſpoken eſpecially of bad horſes that 
ſoon tire, and will not go without much 
ſpurring, &c. | 

JACG (V.) to hack gr cut notches in a thing 
lixe a ſaw. | 

JA'GGED (A.) any thing that is rough, or 
notched like a ſaw, &c. 

JAH (S.) with the Hehrezos, is one of the 
names of God, which in the Old Teſtament 
we frequently meet with in compoſition 
with many Hebrew words, as Adomjab, ba'- 
lelujab, Ic. that is, God is my Lord, praiſe 
the Lord, &c. | 

JAVL-BIAD (S.) a priſoner in a jail, or a term 

of reproach to thoſe whoſe bad actions have 

formerly, or their preſent ones render them 
now deſerving of the puniſhment of a jail ; 

a vile, lewd, thieviſh, profane, wicked perſon, 

JAKES (S.) a privy or common-ſewer, or 

lay-ſtall for all forts of filth. 

 JA'LAP (S.) a ſtrong, purgative medicine, 
much uſed by the Apot hecaries; it is the root 
of a plant much like our briony, that grows 
in Peru and New-Spair ; that which breaks 

blackeſt, moſt brittie, ſound, and ſhining 

within- fide, is the beſt. 

JAM, JAMB. or JAUMB (S.) among Mi nere 
is a ridge of rock or ſtone, that nips off the 
vein of ore, and hinders them ſrom purſu- 
ing it; among Carpenters, it is any thick 
piece of timner, particularly the ſide poſts 
of doors, chimney- pieces, &c. 

JA/NGLE (V.) to ſquabble, quarrel, differ, 

ſcold, of fall out in words; alſo any untunee 


they 


10 ey deny the Trinity, and maks the fign of 


able noiſe, as a confuſion of bells, or ſounds 
83 
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of inſtruments of different tunings, &c. 

JA'NISARIES or J&'NIZARIES (S.) foot- 
ſoldiers in the Turk fb army; they were ſor- 
merly compoſed only ot Chriſtian children, 
whom the poverty of the parents gave up 
for the tribute exacted by the grand feigrior 
for liberty of con'cience, or ſuch as were 
taken priſoners from the Chriſtians, but that 
is now ceaſed ; their number is various, ac- 


cording to the occaſions of the ſtate; . for- 


merly it was fixed to 33,000, but of late 
years they have been 100,000 3 their pay is 
from 2 to 12 aſpers a day, beſides their do- 
liman or long cloth · coat with ſhort ſlecves 


given them yearly, the firſt day of their Re- , 


mean or Lent ; particular | ſervice or extra- 
ordinary valour, entitles them to ſome addi- 
tional pay, and alſo entitles them to the 
continuation of it, tho' they ſhould become 
lame and unſcrviceable ; they are obliged to 
lodge in their oda, or common chambers, 
(of which there are 160 at Corftantinople) 
under ſevere penaltics, without leave grant- 
ed; formerly they were obliged not to 
marry, but the policy of later times both 
indulges that, and the exerciſe of traces ; 
in times of peace they carry only a Jong 
ſick ; in war, fire arms and a ſabre; alio 
the name of certain officers in the chancery 
of the court of Rome, whole buſineſs it is 
to ſuperviſe and correct all publick writings 
beſore they go abroad; it is alſo a name tor 
any ſet of men that are reſolutely bold or 
daring to execute the deſigns of a publick or 
private perſon at all adventures, | 


JA'NSENISM (S.) the doctrine of Cernelius 


Fanſen, biſhop of Ypres in France, with re- 
lation to grace and free-will, which has met 
with much oppoſition, and been condemned 
by ſeveral popes, and arrets of the French 
kings, &c. but to very little purpoſe, it ſtill 
aining ground, a 

JA'NSENIST (S.) an embracer or follower of 
the opinions of Fanſerius. 

JANUAR (S.) the tirſt month in the year, 
according to the common computation now 
uſed ; it was added to the Roman calendar by 
Numa, who placed it about the winter ſol- 
ſtice ; it was thus called in honour of Janus, 


a pretended deity, whom the Romans ſuppo- 
ſed prefided over the beginning of all buſi- 
neſs, and-therefore it was thought proper the 


month dedicated to him ſhould lead or begin 
the year; they ſacrificed a cake of new - ſifted 
meal to him, with ſalt, incenſe, and wine, 
on the firſt day of this month; upon this 
day all the mechanicks began ſomething of 
their art or trade, tlie men of letters did the 
ſame, as to books, poems, &c. the conſuls, 
though choſe before, took the chair and en- 
tered upon their office this day, efpecially af- 
ter the government was in the hands of the 
emperors ; upon this day the conſuls marched 
to the capitol, attended with a crowd, all in 
new cloaths, two white bulls never yoked 
were ſacrificed to Jupiter Cpitolinus, beſides 


* 


JAS 
a great deal of incenſe and other perfume; 
ſpent in the temple ; the flaming, together 
with the conſuls, during this religious ſolem. 
nity, offered their vows for the proſperity of 
the empire and the emperor, after havin 
taken an oath of allegiance, and confirmed 
all publick acts done by his Imperial majeſty 
the preceding year; this day the Reman: laid 
aſide all old grudges and ill- humour, and 
took care not to ſpeak ſo much as one omi. 
nous or untoward word; this day it wa 
cuſtomary for friends and acquaintance to 
make each other preſents, from whence the 
cuſtom of new. years gifts, ſill retained a. 
mong us, was originally taken. 

JAPA'N (V.) to varniſh and draw figures on 
wood, paper, leaves, or bark of trees pound. 
ed and made a paſte of, wherewith plates, 
bowls, &c, are made after the manner of 
the people who are natives of a famous iſland 

on the coaſt of China called by this name, 
who are celebrated for perſection of this art, 

JAPA'N EARTH (S.) an earth of a dark 
purple colour, very harſh upon the palate, 
ſeems to melt like bole in the mouth, and 
leaves a ſweetiſh taſte behind it ; it is fa- 
mous for ſtopping all ſorts of fluxes. 

JAPONE'SE (S.) a native of the iſland of 

Japan, the language of which place is fad 
to be very curious, they having ſeveral word 
to expreſs the ſame thing, one to the honour, 
another to the diſpraiſe, another to the dani. 
ſion of the ſpeaker, ſome for the prince, o. 
thers for the quality, others for the common 
people, according to the perſon or circum- 

| ſtance ſpoke about; alſo the name of tle 
language of Japan. : 

JA'RGON (S.) a confuſed noiſe, an unintel. 
ligible parcel of words, or unknown lan- 


guage, 

JARR (V.) to diſ&ree, to have a ſlight quer- 
rel in words; and in Mufich, it is being out 
of tune or time, ſo that the ſeveral inſtru. 
ments do not perfo:m their parts harmoni- 
ouſly ; alio'when a door ſtands a ſmall way 
open, it is ſaid to ſtand a. jarr. 

JARR (S.) an earthen veſſel of various ſizes, 
to put oil, raiſins, pickles, &c. in. 

JA'RRING (S.) grumbling, ſcolding, quar- 
relling, falling out, or diſagreeing. 

JA'SMIN or JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſhrub that 
bears very fragrant flowers. 

JA'SPER (S.) is commonly taken for a preci- 
ous ſtone in Scripture, but in other languages 
it is reckoned rather among marbles ; the 
moſt beautiful are green, and the moſt eſ- 
teemed is ſull of little ſpots here and thers 
ſcattered upon the green ; ſome value the 
purple-coloured very much ; there are ſom? 
of a carnation colour, red, roſe-celoured, 
ſtriped, white, and of many other colours; 
in ſome nature repreſents trees, flowers, ard 
landſcapes, as if they were painted; it is not 
tranſparent, and comes pretty near the natu!s 

of agate; they are found in many woe 


1B J 
the eaſt, and in ſome parts of Europe; ſome 
attribute the phyſical virtue of ſtopping 
blood, eaſing women in travel, &c. to 
them; tis called by divers names in the ſcrip- - 
tures, upon account of its variety of colours, 
JA'SS-HAWE (S.) a young hawk newly ta- 
ken out of the neſt. 8 
JATRALITPTICK (A.) that part of medicine 
that cures by external applications, ſuch as 
pulteſſes, fomentations, frictions, plaiſters, 


C. 

JA'TRO- CHYMIST (S.) a phyfician who uſes 
or preſcribes chymical preparations chiefly. 
JA'TRO-MATHEMATICIAN (S.) one who 
preſcribes phyſick by mathematical propor- 
tions, from the mathematical conſideration 

of diſeaſes, and their cauſes, 

JA'VARIS (S.) an American hog, whoſe na- 
vel is on its back, and that is very difficult 
to take, becauſe ſcarce ever tired with run- 
ning, and exceeding fierce; tearing all before 
it with its tuſhes. <1 | 

JAVELIN (S.) a ſort of ſpear or half pike, 

' + uſed by the Ancients both on horſeback and 

on foot, five foot and a half long, headed 

with ſteel, and that has three heads or faces 
all terminating in a point, | 
 JAU'NDICE (S.) a diſeaſe conſiſting in the 
overflowing of the bile, of which there are 
three ſorts, the one that renders the perſon's 
ſkin all over of a yellow colour, indiſpoſes 
them to action, and makes them very ſick- 
iſh ; another ſort is what is called the black 
jaundice, and is generally mortal; the other 
is what is called the green fickneſs in maids 
or young women. 

 JAUNT (V.) to walk, ride, or go much out 
of the way or about, or very long journies 
to little purpoſe. 

JAUNT (S,) a long, weariſome, round about, 
tedious walk. 

TJAUNTINESS (S.) airineſs, briſkneſs, full of 
play and wantonneſs, 3 

JAUNTS (S.) the fellows er ſpokes of a 
wheel. | 

JAW (S.) the hone in which the teeth of any 
creature grow or are ſet, 

JAY (S.) the name of a bird. 

IBEX (S.) a wild goat that lives upon ſteep 
rocks, to whom nature has given very large 
horns, which it bends backwards as far as 
its buttocks, ſo that it leaps from the higheſt 
precipices, and falls upon its back without 
hurting itſelf, becauſe its horns receive and 

break the blow, 

FBIS (S.) a bird very common in Egypr, of 
the ſtork kind, unclean to the Fewer, but 


they are ſaid to be of two forts, the black and 
the white, the black ſo peculiar to Egypt, 
that it is reported they can hve in no other 
country; tho' called black, the feithers of 
its back and wings are coloured like a lap- 
wing or wood-raven, mixed wiih green and 


ww, *'y. To. * A 
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adored by the Egyptians, upon account of its 
living chiefly upon ſerpents, and their eggs; 


2 * 
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purple feathers, the belly and fides under the 
wings white; its beak is large, ſtrong, and 
of a ſcarlet colour, and fo are its teet and 
legs; its beak about 18 inches long, its neck 
12 or 14, its body and breaſt as large as the 
back of a gooſe, and when its head is under 
its wings, it repreſents the form of a heart ; 
after the death of the i5/z the Egyptians uſed 
to embalm it, made a ſort of funeral for it, 
and paid it great honours z it is remarkable 
in this bird, that altho' it be a water-fyw), 
and lives principally about the Nee, yet it 
never enters the water ; it generally builds 
its neſt in the palm trees to avoid cats. 

ICE (S.) any liquor congealed together by 

means of cold. | 

ICHNEU/MON (S.) an Egyptian rat or ſmall 
creature that is a great enemy to the croco- 
dile. 

ICHNO'GRAPHY (S.) in Per ſpective, is the 
viewof any thing cut off by a plain parallel 
to the horizon, juſt at the bottom or baſe 
of it; in Arcbitectare and Fertification, it is 
the ground- plane cr plat-form upon which 
the build.ng is erected, wherein are contain - 
ed all the out. lines of the ſeparate parts or 
diviſions of the rooms, offices, &c. 

ICHO'CLANS (S.) certain white eunuchs, or 
pages that attend the grand ſeignor's ſeraglio. 


VCHOR (S.) in Phyfic, is ſometimes the thin 


watry humour that is in the body, and 
ſometimes the pus or matter that iſſues out 
of ulcers or ſores. 
ICHTHYO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or deſcrip- 
tion of fiſnes. 
ICON (S.) the picture, cut, or repreſentation 
of any perſon or thing. | 
ICONO'LOGY (S.) the ſcience that deſcribes 
the figures and repreſentations of men and 
deities,and here ezch is diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
peculiar charaQteriſtick, as Saturn is repre- 
ſented like an old man with a ſcythe; Frpri- 
ter with a thunder- bolt in his hand, and an 
eagle by his ſide; Neptune with a trident, 
| fitting in his chariot drawn with ſea-horſes 
Pluto has a fork with two tines, riding in a 
chariot with four black horſes ; Cupid has a 
bow and arrows, a quiver, and a torch, and 
ſometimes a muffler over his eyes; Apolio is 
ſometimes repreſentedwith a bow and arrows, 
and ſometimes with a harp ; Mercury has a 
caduceus or wand in his hand, with wirs on 
his hat, and at his heels; Mars is armed 
cap a- pee with a cock, which was confecrated 
to bim; Bacchus appears crowned with ivy, 
armed with a Thyrſus, with a tyger's ſkin 
over him, ſometimes drawn with tygers, and 
followed with a train of Menades; Hercules 
has a lion's ſkin for his ſurtout,with a club 
in his hand; Juns rides in a cloud with a pea- 
cock at her ſide; Venus travelling in a chariot 
_ drawn with ſwans or pigeons; Pallas has an 
head piece on, leans upon her ſhield called 
&gis, with an ow! for her attendant; Diana 
is dreſſed like a huntreſs, with bows and ar- 
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191 
rows in her hand; Ceres has a fickle and a 
ſheaf, &c. As the Heathens, ſo the pain- 
ters have run theſe emblematical expreſſions 
to great lengths, ſo as to repreſent the paſ- 
flons of the mind, vices, diſeaſes, c. by 
bodily-terms, too numerous here to recite. 
1'/CONISM (S.) a true, lively repreſentation 
of a thing by words or figures. 

ICOSAE/DRON or ICOSIHE/DRON (S.) a 
ſolid in Geometry, conſiſting of 20 triangular 
pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the center 
of a ſphere, that is imagined to circumſci ibe 
it, and therefore have their height, and baſis | 
equal. 

V'CY (A.) full of ice, abounding or e 
with ice, ſroze, &c. 

1 (S.) that conception of any matter or 
thing that is formed in a perſon's mind upon 
his hearing a relation, or ſeeing the external 
form of any thing, or the repreſentation he 
makes to himſelf upon his thinking of the 
nature and properties of things, ſo ſar as 
they occur to his ſenſes or his underſtanding; 
and this is either ſimple, as all thoſe are that 
are immediately determined by the ſenſes, as 
heat, cold, ſolidity, colours, &c. or com- 
plex, as are all thoſe which are collected by 
the faculties of the mind, exerciſing their 
proper functions of comparing and ſepara- 
ting the ſeveral ſimple ideas of which the 
whole conſiſts, and making ſuch proper con- 
cluſions as are neceffary, 

IDE'AL (A.) imaginary ; exiſting no where 
but in thought allo of, or relating to an 
idea. 

IDENTICE or IDENTICAL (A.) the ſame 

' vefy individual perſon or thing ſpoken of. 

IDE'NTITY (S.) the ſameneſs or agreement 

ol two or more things with one another. 

I'DEOT (S.) a perſon that has not the uſs of 
the rational ſaculty, nor of being taught to 
diſtinguiſh the good or evil between one act 
and another. By our Lao, he that can do 
ary little neceſſary act, as to meaſure a yard 
of cloth, name and diſtinguiſh the days of 


an ideot. 

IDES (S. ) a term much uſed in the Roman Ca- 
lendar, for the diviſion of the months into 
two parts, they were commonly the 15th or 
13th day of the menth; in the months of 
March, May, July and Ofeber, the ides are 
the 15th day; in the reſt, they fall on the 
1 zth, becauſe they always follow eight days 
aſter the nones. 

F'DIOM (S.) the ſame with drale#, and is the 
peculiar manner of expreſſion of one place 
or kingdom different from another, the pro- 
priety or phraſeology of ſpeech of any peo- 
ple or language. 

IDIOMA/TICAL (A.) according to the par- 

' ticular manner of expreſſion, or phraſe of 
any language or peeple. 

IDIO'PATHY (S.) the natural, inclination, 
love, or affeftion that a 9 has to ſome 
Parti RT thing, 


FEA 

TDLE (A.) lazy, flothful, uninduſtrioue, ne 

Willing to work. 

FVDLENESS (S.) che habit or cuſtom of being 
-Nothful, unwilling to work, and lazy, 

DLV (Part.) after an indolent, careleſs, 
ſlothful, negligent manner. 

I'DOL (S;) properly ſignifies the image, ſta. 
tue, or repreſentation of ſome falſe deity ; 
but in a age Senſe, any thing but the true 
God that a perſon ſets his affections upon, 
and pays particular reſpe& to, eſpecially in 
a religious way, as the ſun, moon, ſtars, a 
wife, child, huſband, &c. may be called an 
idol; the fon and ſtars were the firſt io, 
and the nations, either through fear or flat. 
tery, that had valiant princes, upon thr 

death, amuſed the vulgar with their being 
tranſlated into heaven, and changed into 
Nars, and ſo we rſhipped * them; as, Jl 
under the name of Saturn, &c. Afterwards 
beaſts that were either peculiarly hurtful or 
uſeiul were transformed into deities, (ome 
out of ſear, others out of veneration, az 
the ox, &. The Heathens had formerly, 
and too many ftill, :4o/s of all ſorts, and of 
every kind of matter, as gold, filver, braſs, 
ſtone, wood, earth, &c. alſo the ſtars, 
ſpirits, men, animals, rivers, plants, and 
elements, were the ſubject and model of 
them; too much of this is now practiſed in 
the church of Rome, whoſe extravagant ve- 
neration for the images and pictures o 
ſaints, eſpecially the Virgin Mary, and the 
pretended efficacy and power they attribute 
to the croſs, gives too much ground for the 
charge of idolatry in their worſhip, though 
they pretend to the only true religion of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

IDO LATER (S.) a perſon that pays divine 
adoration to ſomething beſides the true God, 
a worthipper of idols or falſe gods. 

IDOLATRIZING (s.) a complying with, 
or conſenting to the worſhip of falſe gods 
or idols. 


 IDO'LATROUS (4. after the manner of 
the week, count twenty, &c. is not deemed 


idolaters. 


| IDO'LATRY (S.) the ſuperſtitiovs worſſip 


which is paid to idols and falſe gods, and l 
in genera! underſtood of all impious, ſuper- 
ſtit:ous, and facrilegious worſhip. 

IDOLI ZE V.) to fondle, ſet an extream vn. 
lue, love or eſteem upon any thing, to wer- 
ſhip or pay divinè honours to any creature, 

VDYL or IDY'LLION (S.) a pleaſant, ga), 
diverting poem, containing a narration ef 
atreeable adventures, 

JEA'LOUS (A.) very tender, watchſul, carc- 
ful, and choice of a thing; alſo ſuſpicicu 
and fearful of a rival, 

JEA'LOUSY or JEA'LOUSNESS (s.) ſuſpi 
cion, miſtruſt; alſo care, watchſulneſs, &. 

JEAT or JET (S.) by ſome called black am- 
her, is a mineral or foſiil extreamly black, 

' compo'ed of a bituminovs juice in the earth, 


of the nature of coal. 
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TER 


ER or JEAR (V.) to mock, deride, make 


game of, or at, to ſcorn, ridicule, &Cc. 


JE NE (A.) dry, barren, unfruitful, &c, 


JELLY (s.) a congealed ſubſtance, commonly 

made by boiling meat very much, and letting 
the broth or liquor grow cold, when it be- 
comes a ſolid maſs like ſize, &c. #19 

JE'NNETS or GENNETS (S) ſmall, ſwift, 
Spaniſh horſes, . j 

JEO'FAIL (S.) in Laxv, is an error in pleading 
a cauſe, or not rightly and judiciouſly ſtating 
it, for which it is very' difficult to find a re- 
medy. 


JEO'PARDY (S.) hazard, danger, great riſk, 


or improbadbility of ſucceſs. 
JE'RGUER or JE/RKER (S.) an officer be- 


longing to the Cuſtom- Houſe, Exciſe- Office, &c,” 
who overſees and re-examines the waiters, | 


gaugers, &c, accompts. | 

JERK (S.) a ſudden, haſty, ſmart laſh with 
a whip, rod, &c. alſo a ſnatch, pull, or 
catching of any thing from a perſon hattily, 

JERK (V.) to correct by re-examining an ac- 
count or affair; to laſh, whip, jolt, ſnarch, 
&c. ſuddenly, or at unawares. 

TE'RKING (S.) the act of examining, whip- 
ping, laſhing, &c. alſo a ſhort upper coat; 
alſo a male hawk. 

TEROMANCY (S.) divination by ſacrifices, 
collected firſt from the external motions of 
the victim, then from its entrails, &c. 

JE'RSEY (S.) an iſland on the coaſt of Nor- 
mandy, formerly a part of that dukedom, 

but now annexed to the county of Southamp- 
ton; this and Guernſey being all that remains 
to the kings of England of their anciently 
large dominions in France; it is ſituated in 
the bay of St. Michael, between two pro- 
montories; from the ſhores whereof it lies 
about five miles to the weſt, and thirty from 
England to the ſouth ; the inhabitants ſpeak 
a ſort of Norman French ; it contains twelve 
pariſhes and twe caſtles, being about twelve 
miles long, and between fix and ſeven broad ; 
it produces all manner of trees, fruits, roots, 
flowers and medicinal plants, ſcented, or for 
the kitchen, and of late years cyder has 
brought malt liquor into much neglect, their 
arable grounds being much of it turned into 
gardens and orchards, and the improvement 
of navigation, manufactures, and commerce, 
has much contributed to the neglecting of 
hufbandry ; the honey of this iſland is re- 
ported to be the beſt that is any where to be 
found; it is plentifully ſupplied with excellent 
freſh ſprings ; their beef and mutton are ge- 
nerally very ſmall, but finely taſted ; the fa- 
mous ſoland geeſe ate bred here; the air is 
temperate, and the whole iſland healthy ; the 
capital is St, Hellier, which is a handſome, 
well built town, ſituate near the ſea, and 
contains about a thouſand inhabitants ; it is 
the ordinary ſeat of juſtice, and has a market 
every Saturday in the nature of afair, where 
gentlemen meet for converſation as well as 


1 


} 


buſineſs ; the governor has the military au- 
thority, and the baihff the civil. 
JERU'/SALEM (S.) the capital city of the 
Holy Land, which the Turks call Cuts; it is 
ſometimes called the city of David, the city 


jamin, but was commonly eſteemed a part of 
Fudea, and ſo peopled with prieſts, that in 
the time of David and Solomon their number 
was 36,000 ; it is generally ſuppoſed that 
Melchiſedech founded it, and called it Salem ; 
it was afterwards taken by the Febuſires, 
who called a fort they built in it Febzs, 
which they kept poſſeſſion of till David 


% 


the famous Jeroiſ temple, and ſurrounded 
the whole with prodigious walls ; this city 
was taken from, and re- taken by the Jezus 
many times, till at laſt Titus Veſpaſian be- 


Fews from all parts were in it, and which 
by their numbers ſoon made provifions fo 
exceedingly ſcarce, that human fleſh wag eat- 
en ; in about five months he took the whole, 
plundered, burnt, and deſtroyed it in ſuch a 
manner, that- it was literally accompliſhed 
what Chriſt propheſicd of it, wiz. that one 
ſtone ſhould not be leſt upon another, 
JE'SSAMIN (S.) a ſpreadigg fhiub, ſomewhat 
like a vine, that bears exceeding fragrant 
flowers; in Heraidry, it is the fame with 
Argent or white. 
JE'SSES (S.) the leathers or ſtraps that are put 
over a hawk's legs, &c. | 
JEST (S.) a pleaſant, witty turn of thought 
or expreſſion ; allo a falſity, lie, or ſtory. 
JEST (V.) to play the 'wanton with words, 
to ſpeak one thing and mean another, a 
friendly, jocoſe liberty, whereby a perſon's 
morals may be reformed it Well applied and 
taken, | | 
TE'STER (S.) a merry, witty punſter, or jo- 
coſe perſon, ſometimes kept by princes, to 
inform them of their own, or others failings, 
under the diſguiſe of a waggiſh ſtory, &c. 
JE'SUATES (S.) a religious order founded by 
St. John Cclumbinus of Sienna, in the 14th 
century; it had many privileges granted them 
by ſundry popes, but in 1668, pope Clement 
IX. aboliſhed this order ; they worked for 
their livelihood, and intermeddled with nei-- 
ther civil nor eccleftaſtical affairs. 
JE'SUITED (A.) one influenced by the opini- 
ons, advices, or practices of the Jeſuits, a t- 
vourer or abetter of them. 
JE*SUITES (S.) monks of the ſociety of Jeſus, 
called by the council of Trent regular cierks x 
Ignatius Loyala founded this order, anno 15343 
pope Paul III. founded it wiva were in 1539, 
and the following year approved it by an au- 
thentick bull, dated Sept. 27, by which their 
number was not to exceed 60 ; but that clog 
was taken off, March 14, 154.3, by another 
bull; the popes Julius III. Pius V. and Gre 
gory XIII. and diveis others, have confirmed 
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drove them out; here Solomon his ſon built 
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and granted ſuch privileges to this ſociety as 


render them exorbitantly powerful and nu- 
merous, notwithſtanding their ſeditious writ- 
ings have occaſioned them to be diſcounte- 
nanced in ſeveral governments in Cbriſtendom, 
that own the Romiſb religion. | 
JESUI TICAL (A.) like to, or aſter the man- 
ner of the jeſuits; and in common Speech, 
means artful, dubious, or equivocal. 


TE/SUITS BARK (S.) the rind of a certain] 


tree in the Wiest. Indie, found out by ſome 
Romi ſb miſſionaries to be an effectual remedy 
for agues, &c. 
Je/suUs (S.) or as the Hebrews pronounce it 
Feboſhna or Foſbua, ſignifies a Saviour; a+ 


| 


mong the Fews, there were ſeveral of this 


name, one a famous general that ſucceeded 
Mo ſes, and that compleated the conqueſt of 
Canaan, and ſettled each tribe in its poſſeſſi - 
ons; this by way of diſtinction is called the 
ſon of Nun; another of this name, called 
the ſon of Sirach, who about the year of the 
world 3798, gathered Solomon's ſentences 
together, and compoſed in Hebrew the book 
of Eccigſiaſticus, which was tranſlated by his 
grandſon who was of the ſame name; but 
the Chriſtians take little notice of this name, 
but as applied to Chriſt, the Son of God, the 
true Meſſiah and Saviour of the world, be- 
gotten of the Father before all ages, equal to, 
and con-ſubſtantial with the Father as to the 
divine nature, and of the ſame ſubſtance with 
the Virgin Mary his Mother, as to his human 
nature; the firſt and principal object of the 
prophecies, figured and promiſed in the Old 
Teſtament, expected and defired by the old 
patriarchs, the hope and ſalvation of the 
Gentiles, and the glory, happineſs, and con- 
ſolation of the Chriſtians; though many 
have, yet no one ever bore this name. with 
ſo much juſtice, nor ſo perfectly fulfilled the 
fignification of it as our Jeſus Chrift, who 
hath ſaved us from fin and hell, and hath 
purchaſed heaven for us by the price of his 
blood. Authors differ much as to the preciſe 
year when Chriſt was born; the Greeks differ 
from the Latins no leſs than 1 500 years; he 
computation of time from Chriſt's birth was 
firſt began by Dionyſius Exiguus, about 527, 
but was not generally uſed in the weſt until 


$70, but was never uſed in the eaſt at all, | 
they ſtill reckoning from the creation, . 


TE'SUS CHRIST (S.) the name of a military 

order in Portugal, and alſo of another inſti- 
tuted by pope John XXII. in 1320 at Avig- 
non, who carried a golden crofs enamelled red. 


Tor IE TTV (S.) a corner or part of a | 


thing that ſtands out beyond the reſt of it ; 
alſo of the colour or like to jet. 
JE/TSAM, JE'TSON, . or FLO'TSON (s.) 
ſuch goods, or part of a ſhip's cargo which in 
a ſtorm have been caſt over-board, or after 
a ſhipwreck are drove upon the ſhore, and 
belong to the lord high admiral, 


JETT (S.) a hard, brittle ſtone, that when 
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poliſhed is of a moſt curious black colour. 

JEWEL (S.) any valuable or precious thing, 
but particularly applied to diamonds, ry. 
bies, &c, | 

JE'WELLER (S.) a worker upon, or dealer 
in diamends, pearls, &c. 

JE'WEL OFFICE (S.) an office belonging to 
the crown, that takes care of faſhioning and 
weighing the king's plate, which they deli. 
Me out by warrants from the lord chamber. 
ain, | | 

JEWISH. (A.) like to, or after the manner of 
the Jerus, or ſomething belonging or apper. 
taining to the Ferws. 

JEWS (S.) thoſe people that were formerly 
called Hebrews or Iſraelites 3 they took this 
name at their return from the captivity of 
Babylon, and have retained it ever ſince, it 
coming from Fudah, which was the only 
tribe that made any conſiderable figure at that 
time among them; their ceconomy, both 
civil and military, and alſo their religious 

. cuſtoms, is much of it related in the Old 
Teſtament, only ſhall here obſerve, that a. 
mong the modern Jews, when any perſon i 
buried, his neareſt relations, ſuch as father, 
mother, child, wife, huſband, brother, 6ſter, 
&c. keep the houſe a week after the funeral, 
fitting on the ground all the while, excepting 
on the ſabbath-day, when they go to pray. 
ers ; during this week they are neither to 
work nor diſpatch any buſineſs ; the huſband 
and wife are to lodge aſunder, and there 


come people morning and evening to ſay the 


cuſtomary prayers with theſe relations, which 
is concluded with a prayer tor the ſoul of the, 
deceaſed; ſome repeat prayers for their friends 
ſouls in the ſynagogue, every morning fer 
eleven months together aſter this week is ex- 
pired, which ariſes from an opinion they have, 
that the bleſſed enjoy the beatifick viſion in 
Paradiſe or Gan- Heden, and that the wicked 
are tormented in Hell or Gheinam ; and that 
though ſome will be damned to all etervity, 
yet others only ſor a time; others among 
them believe the tranimigration, and that 
at death the ſoul paſſes out of one body in- 
to another; when they excommunicate any 
perſon, they curſe him publickly, and during 
the time this laſts no Jeꝛo muſt come within 
two yards of him, which laſts till he has 
performed penance, and a rabbin bleſſes him; 
their confeſſions are general, and only uſed 
in their devotions to God Almighty, and not 
to any particular prieſt. 
JEW'S-HARP or TRUMP (S.) a mock fort 
of muſical inſtrument that children play with. 
IF (Yart.) a word by which ſome condition or 
circumſtance of a thing is expreſſed. 
IGNIS FA'TUUS (S.) a meteor that ariſes in 
damp places, and which ſhines like fire in 
the dark, the ſame with Jack a lanthorn, ot 
Will with a wwiſp, SS-. . 
IGNUTION (S.) a Chymical Term, for heat - 
ing meta] red hot, as Smiibs do iron. 
IGNO'BLE 
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IGNO'BLE (A.) mean, baſe, unworthy, un- 


generous, below the dignity of a gentleman, 

a thing of no value or efteem, 
"TGNOMI'NIOUS (A.) diſhonourable, mean, 

ſhameful, reproachful, or diſgraceful. 


I'GNOMINY (S.) ſhame, diſgrace, reproach, | 


diſhonour, &c. 


IGNORA'MUS (s.) a word uſed by the grand 


inqueſt, impanelled in the inquifition of cauſes 
criminal and publick, written upon the bill, 
when they diſlike their evidence, or think it 
deſective or weak; the conſequence of which 
is, that all farther enquiry upon that party 
for that fault is thereby ſtopt, and he diſ- 
charged without farther anſwer ; alſo a name 


of reproach for a raw, unſkilful, or unqua- 


lified perſon to diſcharge any office or truſt. 
T'GNORANCE or 1/GNORANTNESS (S.) 
unſkilfulneſs, want of knowledge, 
I'GNORANT (A.) unknowing, uninſtructed, 
untaught ; alſo innocent. | FEE 
JIG (S.) a briſk, merry dance, or airy, light 
tune; alſo an arch, merry trick. 
I. H. S. theſe three letters are frequently em- 
broidered upon the velvet hangings of the 
comunion- tables in churches, and generally 
ſignifies Jeſus hominum Salvator, or Jeſus the 
Saviour of men is worſhipped here ; others 
explain it by Feſus hominum ſanctiſſimus, or 
Jeſus the moſt holy of men; but this is ſup. 
poſed to lean too much towards Socinianiſm, 
and therefore the former is eſteemed the 
moſt orthodox interpretation. 
JILL (S.) a ſmall wine-meafure containing a 
quarter of a pint, 
MLIT (S.) a tricking, intriguing harlot, a 
lewd ſtrumpet or whore, 


 JILTING (A.) acting the tricks, ſnams, and 


deceits of a whore or jilt. 3 
JINGLE (V.) to make a tinkling noiſe like 
horſes bells; alſo to rhime only, or make 
verſes without ſenſe. 
JINGLING (S.) a tinkling noiſe of carriers 
horſes bells, or the ringing of money that 
chinks in the pocket, a ſhaken bag, &c. 


I'LCHESTER or VVELCHESTER (S.) an | 


ancient corporation town in Somer ſetfþire, 


ſituate on the Ivel, over which it has a good | 


bridge ; it is governed by a bailiff and twelve 
burgeſſes; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; has a tolerable market weekly on 


Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 104 com- 


puted, and 125 meaſured miles, 
ILET-HOLE or OY'LET-HOLE (S.) a 
ſmall round hole made in a garment, the 
edges of which are ſecured from fuzzing out, 
by being wrought with thread or filk very 
cloſe, in order to lace or tie it. | 
TLFORDCO VB or VLFARCOMB (S.) in 
Devonſhire, a pretty ſafe harbour ſor ſhips, by 
reaſon of a pile built there ; the town confiſts 
of one ſtreet, about a mile in length from the 
ehurch to the harbour ; diſtant from Londen 
154 computed, and 179 meaſured miles. 


I'LIA (S.) in Anatomy, is the fide parts of the 
lower belly between the laft rib, the privities, 


CET 


and the ſmall guts; alſo the name of king 
Numitor's daughter, who being a veſtal vir- 
gin, the poets ſay Mars got with child, and 
at her delivery ſhe brought forth Remus and 
Romulus the founders of Rome, for which fact 
ſhe was ſet into the ground alive, and the 
children- expoſed on the banks of the river 
Tiber, where Fauſtulus the king's ſhepherd 
found, and took them up and nurſed them. 

ILIACK PASSION (S.) a dangerous diſeaſe, 

conſiſting in the expulſion of feculent matter 
by the mouth, accompanied with a ſwelling 
of the lower ventricle, an intenſe pain, and 
a total conſtipation. . 

F'LIAD (S.) the name of the firſt of Hemer s 
poems, wrote upon the fiege of Trey and rape 
of Hel-n, ſuppoſed to be both the firſt, and 

moſt perfect poem that was ever wrote in the 
world. | 

ILLA'TION (S.) an inference or conſequence 
drawn ſiom ſome preceding arguments. 

ILLE'GAL (A.).unlawful, unfair, contrary to 
the known laws of a country. f 

ILLEGA'LITY or ILLE'/GALNESS (S.) op- 
poſition or contrariety to the- known laws 
of any place. > 

ILLEGUTIMATE (A.) unlawful, irregular, 
applied to children got and born out of wed- 
lock, which cannot inherit, by right of birth, 
any part of their parents eſtate, but what is 
bequeathed by. will to them. 


ILLE'VIABLE (A.) ſomething in the law _ 


that cannot be levied, for which reaſon a 
debt or due ſo circumſtanced, is endorſed nibil. 
ILLVCIT (A.) unfair, unjuſtifiable, unlawful, 
clandeſtine. _ 
pon” bei (A.) ignorant, unlearned, un- 
ilſul. | 
ILL-NA”TURE (S.) ſurlineſs, croſſneſs, pee- 
viſhneſs, moroſeneſs. | 


ILLO'GICAL (A.) contrary to, or againſt the 


rules of logick ; irrational, unreaſonable, 

ILLU'DE (V.) to deride, ſcoff, mock, jeer, 
banter, or ſet at nought. | 
ILLUMINATE (V.) to enlighten, ornament, 
embeliſh or adorn. ENDS 

ILLUMINA'TI-(S.) a ſect called by the Spa- 
niards Alumbrados, who after their ſuppreſ- 
ſion in Spain ſprung up again in France; a- 
mong other extravagancies, they affirmed, 
that a ſyſtem of belief and practice had been 
revealed to friar Anthony Baucbet, one of their 
leaders, which exceeded every thing Chriſtia- 
nity had yet been acquainted with ; that by 
virtue of this method people might improve 
in a ſhort time to the fame degree of perfec- 
tion and glory, which the ſaints and bleſſed 
virgin had attained to j that this improvement 
might be carried on to ſuch a union, that all 
our actions would he deified, and when they 
were raiſed to this pitch, they were to reſign 
their minds wholly to God's diſpoſal, without 
producing any act themſelves ; that none of 
the doctors of the church knew any thing of 
devotion; that in ten years time their doc- 
| trine 
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IMA 


trine would be received all the world over, 
and that then there would be no occaſion for 
prieſts, and ſuch other religious diſtinctions. 

ILLUMINA'TION (S.) the act of emitting 

 bght from any luminous body; alſo the 
painting, gilding, or adorning of frames, 
pictures, maps, &c. 

ILLU"MINED. (A.) an old church- word, or 
name for thoſe who were newly baptized, ſo 
called from a taper they held in their hand at 
the performing the ceremony,-as a ſymbol of 
the faith and grace received in that ſacrament. 

ILLU'SION (S.) a cheat, deception, impoſi- 
tion, falſe appearance, &c. RNs 

ILLU'SIVE or ILLU'SORY (A.) deceitful, 
cheating. 

ILLU'STRATE (V.) to make evident, plain, 
or clear, to expound, explain, or take away 
difficulties. 

ILLUSTRA”TION (S.) the act of making 
plain, evident, clear, or eaſy to be underſtood. 

ILLU'STRIOUS (A.) famous, eminent, re- 
nowned, noble, excellent. | 

YLMINSTER (S.) in Somerſer/oire, a pretty 
large town, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 


turday ; diſtant from Londen 113 computed, | 


and 138 meaſured miles. 

Eaſt YLSLEY (S.) in Berlſpire, a mean town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Wedneſday for 
ſheep, whither great numbers are conſtantly 
brought from the downs near it, which yield 
excellent paſture for them; diſtant from Lon- 
don 44 computed, and 51 meaſured miles. 

IMAGE (S.) the ſhape, figure, repreſentation, 
fira:litude, or likeneſs of any thing, particu- 
tarly in the way of carving or modelling; it 
is of long ſtanding, that theſe images have 
been introduced into religion, at firſt by way 

| of ornament, and then through an extream 
ſuperſtition they became idols, and were, and 


ſtill are worſhipped with divine honours ; 


they had alſo civil uſes for good purpoſes, 
eſpecially among the Romans, who put under- 
neath the buſtoes and ſtatues of their fore- 
fathers, the noble exploits they had done, 
their origin and improvements in commend- 
able actions, to excite their children to do 
the like ; ſometimes we apply it to the idea 
or repreſentation that any thing external 
raiſes jn the mind of the beholder ; in Diſ- 
cor fe, it is thoſe proper expreſſions a perſon 
chooſes to expl-.in himſelf by upon any ſub- 

 jeQ, ſo as the bearer may readily conceive 
the meaning cf the diſcourſe, 

FMAGERY (S.) al forts of works that re- 

pielent the ſhapes of men or other creatures, 
whether it be tapeſtry, painting, or em- 
hroidery, but more eſpecially carving. 


IMAGINABLE (A.) any thing that may be 


conceived, comprehended, or imagined by 
or in the mind of a perion, 

IMA'GINARY (A.) ſometbing that exiſts 
only in thought, but has no rea] being; 
fanciful, fanfaſtick, 

IMAGINATION (S.) thavgh*, conception, 

ſiclee, or that faculty of the mind or foul, 


: Þ > 4 


IMB 
whereby it ſees and compares the repreſen. 
tations of external things, and thereby be. 

comes capable of concluding or agreeing up. 
en what it fitting to be done or let alone, 
IMAGINA'TIVE (A.) whimfical, full of un. 
ſettled thoughts and various repreſentations 
of the ſame thing. | 
IMA'/GINE (V.) to think, conceive, ſuppoſe, 
fancy, : 
V'MAN (S.) among the Turks, is a head, chief, 
ruler or governor ofa congregation or moſque, 
and by way of eminence, it ſignifies him who 
has the ſupream authority both in ſpirituals 
and temporals ; the ſubordinate imans which 
are in moſt cities, are only concerned in reli. 
gious matters, and by it is commonly meant 
the right and lawful ſucceſſor of Mabomet, 
and are in particular moſques much like our 
pariſh. prieſts. 
IMBA'LM (V.) to prepare a dead carcaſe by 
- pickling or covering it with ointments, ſpices, 


or rot away, a method, much practiſed by 
the Ancients, and ſtill by the eaſtern nations, 

IMBA'RGO (S.) a prohibition or ftop put to 
veſſels or ſhips, to prevent their going out of 
a port or harbour ; alſo the forbidding any 
perſon or commodity from going out of, or 
coming into a nation by publick authority, 

IMBA'REK (V.) to go on ſhipboard, to er gage, 
liſt, or enter into any buſinefs, to undertake, 
or go on with an affair. 3 

IMBA'RKMENT (S.) the entering or going, 
on ſhiphoard; the beginning or eſpouſing an 
affair, intereſt, or buſineſs. 

IMBAVSE (V.) to make metals, &c. wotſe or 
meaner, by mixing copper with gold, &c. 
IMBA“TTLE (V.) te arrange, draw up, or 

make an army ready for battle. 
IMBECITLLITITVY (S.) weakneſs, impotency, 
feebleneſs, or incapacity of body or mind, for 
doing of any affair or buſineſs, 
IMBE'LLISH (V.) to beautify, ornament, or 
ſet off any thing by words or actions. 
IMBE'LLAISHING or IMBE'LLISEMENT 
(S.) a decoration, ornajment, or beautiſying. 
IMBE'ZZLE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, purl.un, 
or ſteal privately any thing committed tv a 
perſon's truſt. | ; 
IMBE'ZZLEMENT (S.) a ſtealing, waſting, 
or miſapplying of any thing. f 
IMBI “BE (v.) to ſuck, receive, or drink vp 
any moiſture ; alſo to be tinctured with, or à 
favourer of any particular opinions by edu- 
cation or otherwiſe. 


any ſpengeous or porous body taking in, 
ſucking or drinking up any ſort of liquor 
or moiſture. 

IMBYT'TER (V.) to make or render any 
thing very bitter, to exaſperate or ſtir up 2 
perſon by making er rendering their caſe or 
condition worſe than otherwiſe it wouid be, 
by ſome ur kind or harſh refieQions, or con- 
ditions to be done or per ſormed. 


2 BODY 


&c. ſo as it will not putrify, corrupt, ſtink, 


IMBIBI/TION (S.) the chymiſts term ior 


IMM 


TMB'ODY (V.) to incorporate or mix ſeveral 

© bodies into one maſs, heap, or lump, as 
metals, phyfical ingredients, &c. 

IMBO'LDEN (V.) to encourage, hearten, or 

make bold, 

IMBO/'SOM (V.) to hide, conceal, incloſe, 

or ſhut up in the boſom. 

1MBO'SS (V.) to cover any thing with orna- 
mental riſings of carved work, needle- work, 
c. in Hunting, it is to chace a deer inte a 
thicket. 

IMBO'SSMENT or IMBO'/SSING (S.) any 
ornament made or raifed upon any thing by 
carving, embroidery, &c. 

IMBOW'EL (V.) to cut or take out the bow- 
els of any perſon or creature. 

IM BRA'CERY (S.) a Lato term for tamper- 
ing with, or endeavouring to corrupt a jury 

by bribes, &c. 

IMBRO VDER (V.) to make flowers or other 
ornaments upon cloth, &. with gold, fil- 
ver, ſilk, &c. in needle-work. 

IMBROY DERER (S.) a perſon that embroiders, 

IMBROVDERY (S.) the work of an imbroi- 
derer. 

IMBROVL (V.) to bring or engage a perſon 
or ſtate into a quarrel, to put into confu- 
fion, trouble, or diſorder. 

IMBRUE/ (V.) to wet, dip, or moiſten; and 

is commonly applied to a perſon that kills 

or murders another. 

IMBUE' (V.) to ſeaſon, cultivate, or improve 
a child or other perſon with the foundations, 
ſeed-, or principles of virtue, ſcience, and 
profitable knowledge, &c. 

IMBU'RSE (V.) to become a partner, or lay 
in a ſtock of money, wares, &c. with ano- 
ther, | 

IMBURSE MENTS (S.) expences, charges, &c, 

FMITABLE (A.) that may or can be copied 
or imitattd. 

TMITATE (V.) to copy, do, or make ſome- 

thing like to another perſon or thing. 

IMITA'TION (S.) the a& of doing or ftri- 
ving to copy after or become like to another 
perſon or thing. 

IMITA/'TOR or IMITA”TRIX (S.) he or 
ſhe that copies after another perſon or thing. 

IMMA'CULATE (A.) pure, perfect, without 
blemiſh, undefiled. 

IMMANENESS or IMMANITY (S.) fierce. 
neſs, mo monſtrouſneſs, unmanagea- 
bleneſs, 

I'MMANENT (A.) abiding, remaining, in- 
herent, &c. 

IMMARCE'SSIBLE (A.) unchangeable, that 
never fades or decays, &c. 

IMMATERIAL (A.) a being not compoſed 

of body or matter, as God, the ſoul, &c. 
alſo a thing of little moment, value or con- 
cern, + 

IMMATERIA'LITY or IMMATE'RIAL- 
NESS (S.) the ſpiritual exiſtence of what is 
not made of matter ; alſo any thing that is 
Not to the r 


IMM 

IMMATU'RE (A.) raſh, haſty, inconſide- 
rate, raw, unripe, unfit to be done. 

IMMATURELY (Part.) done out of due or 
proper time, before every part of a thing or 
affair was brought to perſection. 

IMME'DIATE (A.) that is capable to do a 
thing without means, or progreffively ; alſo 
the time preſent, now, at this inſtant or 
juncture. 

IMME/DICABLE (A.) uncurable, beyond the 
reach or power of medicine or phyſick. 

IMME'MORABLE (A.) unworthy of re- 
membrance, that does not deſerve notice, 
worthleſs, 


IMMEMO RIAL (A.) that cannot be re- 


membered, that is paſt, beyond, or before 
the memory of any perſon living; in a Law 
Senſe, time immemorial is before the reign of 
Edward II. 

IMMENSE (A.) that cannot be circumſcri- 
bed by time or place, or overcome by pow - 
er, &c. 


IMME'NSENESS or IMME/NSITY (S.) un- 


meaſurable, unnumberable, that cannot be 
ſo much as conceived, prodigiouſly great, 
large, extenfive, &c. 

erin oa warn (A.) that cannot be mea- 
ſur 

IMME'RGE (V.) to cover all over, to plunge 
or dip any thing in water, &c. 


] IMME'RSE (V.) to bury, or wholly plunge 


any thing or perſon under water, 

IMME'RSION (S.) a dipping or plunging in, 
or covering with water ; with the Chymiſts, 
it is the putting metals and minerals into 
ſome corroſive matter, to reduce them to 
powder; with the Aſtronomers, it is one 
planet*s being hid or covered with or by the 
ſhadow of another. 

IMMETHO/DICAL (A.) irregular, diſorder- 
ly, confuſed, 

VMMINENT (A.) apparent, viſible, juſt at 
hand, threatening, or hanging over a per- 
ſon's head. 

IMMINU'TION (S.) diminiſhing, leſſening, 


Ec. 

IMMOBTILITY (S.) fixedneſs, ſteadfaſtneſs, 
unmoveableneſs. 

IMMO'/DERATE (A.) exceſſive, without all 
bounds. 

IMMO/DEST (A.) contrary to the rules of 
decency, good manners, and virtue, and is 
commonly applied to laſcivious, wanton, 
bawdy d iſcourſe. 

IMMOLA'TION (S.) a laccibeng or offering 
up of any thing. 

IMMO'RAL (A.) rude, unmannerly, irreli- 
gious, prophane. 

IMMORATITY. (S.) al ſorts of diſorderly 
behaviour, particularly that which is lzvel- 
led againſt the principles of religion. 

IMMO/RTAL (A.) that has no end, that ne- 
ver dies, expires, or ceaſes to be. 

IMMORTA'LITY (S.) the ſtate of unchange- 
ableneſs, or never dying or altering. 
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IMP 

IMMORTALT'ZE (V.) to render or make 
everlaſtingly durable, memorable, famous, 
or happy.” - : 

IMMO'VEABLE 
changed,” ſhaken, or removed; alſo one 
whole mind and reſolut ion is ſo fixed, that 
no arguments whatever can make any im- 
preſſion upon. N | 

IMMU*NITIES (8) certain exemptiens, pri- 
vileges, or freedoms from taxes, offices, &c. 
granted to a perſon, city, or people, by a 

rince, &c. | 

IMMU'RE (V.) to ſhut up, or incloſe within 
two walls. 

IMMU'TABLE (A.) that is by nature un- 
changeable, fixed, unalterable. 

IMP (V.) to inoculate or ingraſt a tree, &c. 
as the gardeners do. | 

IMP (S.) a familiar or ſpirit, a ſubordinate de- 
vil or demon, ſuppoſed to wait upon witches, 
&c. alſo a wicked, bold, impudent child. 

IMPATR (V.) to weaken, wear out, detri- 
ment, or hurt any thing. « 

IMPA'LE (V.) to ſurround or incloſe a perſon 
or place with ſtakes; alſo to thruſt a ſtake 
or pole through the body of a malefactor or 
other perſon, by way of puniſhment with 
death; in Heraldry, it is to put a man and 
woman's coat of arms both into one eſcut- 
cheon, his on the right hand, and hers on 
the left. | | 

TMP A'LPABLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or 

felt, by reaſon of its exceeding ſmallneſs, by. 
the common natural orzans of ſenſe, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of art. 

IMPA'NNEL (V.) to enroll the names of a 
jury to try a cauſe, h 

TMPA/\RKED (A.) incloſed, fenced, or taken 
in for a park. 

IMPA*RLANCE (S.) in Lazv, is a motion 
made in court on the account of the de- 
mandant by the tenant, or declaration of the 
plaintiff by the defendant, whereby he cra- 


/ 


veth reſpite, or another day to put in bis 
anſwer, and is ſometimes general and ſome- |. 


times ſpecial. | 

TMPA'RT (V.) to communicate or reveal 
ſomething to a perſon that he did not know 
before; alſo to give relief or aſſiſtance to a 
perſon that ſtands in need thereof, 

IMPA'RTIAL (A.) unbiaſſed, fair, juſt, ho- 
nourable. | 

IWWPARTIA'DITY or IMPA/RTIALNESS 
(S.) that honeſt and juſt diſpofition of mind 
or regular way of acting between different 
parties, that does not preſer one perfon or 
thing before or above another, but a&s and 
determines jvft as the truth or ſalſnood ap- 
pears or deſerves. . 

TMPA'SSABLE or 1MPA/SSIBLE (A.) that 

which is exempt from ſuffering, that cannot 

be aitered or affected by pain; alſo any thing, 

road, or place that cannot be gone thro”, 

MPA TIENCE or FMPA*TIENTNESS (S:) 

a reſtleſſneſs or uneaſineſa oi mind, a hatty 


(A.) that cannot be altered, | 


dispo or Capacity to bear d.;appoint- } 


oy $-7 -- 


"" EM 
ments, or any fort of trouble or vexation. 

IMPATIENT (A.) haſty, fiery, angry, that 
cannot ſtay till a thing is done, or the truth 


found out by proper examination, uneaſy 
anxious, &c. l 


IMPATRONITZE (V.) to put into the full 
poſſeſſion of a benefice, or profit ariſing 
from church-lands or tythes, | 

IMPEA'CH (V.) to accuſe of a Crime, as fe. 
lony, treaſon, murder, &c. 

IMPEA*CHABLE (A.) that is liable to be in- 
formed againſt, or accuſed of a crime. 


| IMPEA/CHMENT (S.) an acculation or in. 


formation laid or made againſt any one; 
and in Law, impeachment . of the waſte * 
prohibition or hindrance of any perſon's ma. 
king waſte, that is, of cutting timber, &c, 
from off the land he occupies. 

IMPE DE (V.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or 
diſappoint. | a 

IMPE'DIMENT (S.) any hindrance, ſtop, or 
obſtruction whatever. 5 

IMP EL (V.) to thruſt, drive, or force a per- 
ſon or thing forward. | 

IMPE'ND (V.) to hang over a perſon's head, 
to be continually threatning with danger or 
puniſhment. | 

IMPE'NDING or IMPE'/NDENT (A.) any 
thing that hangs juſt ready to fall, and 

, commonly means ſome danger or puniſh- 
ment that immediately threatens a nation or 
perſon, &c. 8 « 

IMPE'NETRABLE (A.) that cannot be pier- 
ced, paſſed, or gone through; alſo that is 
invincibly obſtinate. | 

IMPE'NITENCE, IMPE/NITENCY or IM. 
PE'NITENTNESS (S.) a hardered tate 
or condition that a perſon's mind is brought 
into, by habitually doing wicked actions, ſo 
that at laſt he has no remorſe or conſcioul- 
neſs, or at leaſt no contrition for them. 

IMPE/NITENT (A.) obdurate, unrelenting, 
that has no ſorrow for fin, &c. 

IMPE'RATIVE (A.) commanding, orcering, 
or appointing ſomething to be done or for- 
born by another. 3 

IMPERCE/PTIBLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
cerned, ſeen or perceived. 

IM PERFECT (A.) unfiniſhed, unripe, that 
wants ſomething to make it compleat; de- 
fective. £5 | 

IMPERFE/CTION- (S.) a deſect or want of 
ſomething that by nature a thing ought to 
have to make it anſwer its proper end; with 
the Printers, it is one or more ſheets that 
are wanting to make a compleat hook; allo 
ſome particular letters to make their font 

_ ſufficient to print the particular hook or piece 
of work they are about. 

IMPERFORABLE (A.) that cannot be pier- 
ced, bored, or paſfed through. 

IMPERIAL: (A.) of, appertaining, or be- 
longing to an emperor or empire. 

IMPE/RIALISTS (S.) thoſe who 
cr talte the part of an emperor. 

| IMPE'RIOUS 


fide with, 


F 


IMF 
1MPERIOUS (A.) proud, haughty, com- 

manding, domineering. 3 

IMPE'RIOUSNESS (S.) proudnefs, haughti- 
neſs, ſwaggering, commanding, &. 

IMPE/RSONAL (A.) that hath no diſtinction 
of perſons ; a Grammatical Term applied to 

' thoſe verbs that are ſpoken of in the third 
perſon only, and its Engliſp commonly has 
the term or fign it before it, as, it plea ſetb, 
it burteth, Se. 

IMPE'RTINENCE (S.) unmannerlineſs, fool- 

iſhneſs, idleneſs, weakneſs, irifling and filly 

a. ſcourſe, nonſenſe. | 

IMPE RTINENT (A.) fooliſh, ſaucy, bold, 
foreign to the purpoſe or ſubject. ; 

IMPE'RVIOUS (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
that admits « no ſeparation. : 

IMPETRATE (V.) to obtain or get a thing 
by prayer, intreaty, or ſolicitation, _ 

IMPE'TUOUS (A.) raging, ſtorming, violent, 
haſty, that cannot be ſtopped, quelled, allay- 
ed, or ſatisfied. . | 

IMPETUO'SITY or IMPE”'TUOUSNESS (S.) 
furiouſneſs, violence, uncontroulableneſs, 
haſtineſs. 3 

TMpETUS (S.) the degree or force of mo- 
tion, impʒeſſed upon one thing by another. 

IMPIETY or VMPIOUSNESS (S.) daring 
wickedneſs, or a ſettled ſeries of actions le- 
velled againſt religion, a wilful oppoſition to 
the reſtraints and commands of godlineſs. 

I'MPIOUS (A.) profane, wicked, ungodly, 
irreligious, lewd, debauch'd, &c. : 

IMPLA'CABLE (A.) that cannot be pacified, 
appeaſed, quieted, or ſatisfied, revengeful 

and unforgiving. 

IMPLACABVLITY or IMPLA'/CABLENESS 

(.) a fixed, reſolute, unappeaſeable hatred, 
and thofough reſolution to be revenged. 

IMPLA/NT (V.) to ſow, inſtil, or fix ſome- 
thing in the mind or memory of a perſon, 

IMPLEA'D (V.) to accule, ſue, proſecute, or 
endeavour to puniſh by law. 

IMPLEMENTS (S.) all ſorts of proper tools 
and materials for any trade, buſineſs or at- 
fair whatever, 

IMPLICA/TION (S.) a wrapping or folding 
one thing up or within another. 

IMPLUVCIT (A.) conſequent upon, or flowing 
from, ſomething ſaid or done before; in Di- 
vinity, the term is applied to thoſe who be- 
lieve any thing purely upon the authority of 
another, without taking the pains of exa- 
mining into the matter themſelves, _ a 

IMfLO RE (V.) to entreat, beg, beſeech, 
pray, or requeſt earneſtly, and in the moſt 
humble and moving manner. 

IMPLOY” (V.) the ſame with Employ. 

IMPLOY! or IMPLOY/MENT (S.) a call- 
ing, trade, bufineſs, or occupation. 

IPL“ (V.) to contain ſomething more, or 
farther than the bare words mean, 

IMPOLT TE or UNPOLUITE (A.) rude, un- 
dreſſed, untauzht, unimproved, ord.nary, 
goarſe, cc. 5 
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IMPO'LITICK (A.) fooliſh, ill contrived, 
contrary or oppoſite to the rules of good 
management, intereſt, or policy, 

IMPORT (V.) to bring home goods from be- 

yond the ſeas; alſo to mean, figniſy, hint, 
or aim at ſomething more than the bare 
words of any perſon expreſs, | 

I'MPORT (S.) the actual bringing in of fo- 
re;gn commodities ; alſo the meaning, de- 
ſign, ſenſe, hint, or true intent of a diſ- 
courſe, direction, &c. 

IMPO'RTANCE (S.) the weight, ſignifica- 
tion, conſequence, or value of a thing. 


IMPORTANT A.) of great concern, value, : 


moment, weight. 


IMPO'RTUNATE (A.) eager, ſtrenuous, 


that will not be denied, very preſſing and 
troubleſome. 

IMPORTU!NE (V.) to preſs, move, or pe- 
tition for ſomething in very ſtrong terms, 
and often. „ 

IMPORTU'NITY or IMPO'RTUNATE- 
NESS (S.) eagerneſs, ſtrenuouſneſs, exceed- 
ing preſſing, troubleſome and worrying. 

IMPO'/SE (V.) to put, (et, lay upon, or force 
a perſon to do ſomething, whether they are 
willing or no; allo to defraud or cheat. 

IMPOSI'TION (S.) a tax or duty laid upon 

goods, perſons, or lands, by the legiſlative 
power of any people or nation; alſo a trick, 
cheat, fraud or deceit. | 

IMPOSSIBLE (A.) that cannot be, by or up- 
on any means or account whatever, | 

IMPOSSIBU'LITY or IMPOY'SSIBLENESS (S.) 
the reaſon or condition why any thing can- 
not be, £ 

FMPOST (S.) the cuſtom, tax, or duty that 
is paid for bringing in of foreign commodi 
ties; in Architecture, it is the foot of an arc 
or vault, or the crown of the pier that ſup- 
ports it, 

IMPO'STOR (S.) a cheat, ſham, or falſe pre- 
tender to ſomething. 5 

IMPOSTUMA'/TION (S.) the act of a boit 
or other fores growing to a ſtate of corrup- 
tion or purulency. 

IMPO'STURE (S8) fraud, knavery, ſham, 
cheat, or deception. 

IMPOTENCE or VMPOTENCY (S.) any 
kind of weakneſs; or inability to do a thing, 


but is particularly applied to tome natural de - 


fect that hinders generation. 
IV'MPOTENT (A.) weak, unable, unfit, or 
incapable of doing a thing. | 
IMPO'VERISH (V.) to render or make poor, 
to weaken or make land unfruitful, &c. 
IMPO'VERISHMENT (S.) the being made 
poor, or unfruitſul. 
IMPOU'ND (V.) to ſhut up cattle in a public 
pound tor breaking the hedges, or feeding up- 
on the ground of him who is not the owner. 
IMPOW*'ER (V.) to authorize or enable a 
perſon to do ſomething. 
IMPRA'/CTICABLE (A.) that cannot bo done 


or eliccted, | 
IMPRE-< 
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VMPRECATE (V.) to curſe, to defire or 


wiſh evil, hurt, or detriment to any perſon 
thing. 


or ö 
IMPRECA'TION (S.) a curſing, wiſhing, or 


deſiring ſome terrible evil or detriment may 
happen to a perſon or thing. ö ̃ 

IMPREGNABLE (A.) that cannot be pierced, 
forced, taken, or overcome by any means 
or power whatever. 6 

IMPRE/GNATE (V.) to inject, put or caſt 

in ſeed, &c, to cauſe a perſon or thing to 
| _ forth young; alſo to ſeaſon, tincture, 
or fill, 

IMPRE'/SS (V.) to mark, ſtamp, or print the 
ſhape, repreſentation, or ſubſtance of one 
thing upon another; alſo to fix a thing in a 
perſon's memory; in War, it is to compel 
or force men into the land or ſea · ſervice for 
ſoldiers or ſeamen. 

IMPRE'SSION (S.) the mark, ſtamp, or print 

of a thing; alſo the effect a matter or thing 
makes upon a perſon's mind or affections; 
in Printing, it ſignifies any number of books 
that is printed off at one time of the ſame 
ſort. | 7 

IMPRI'MIS (Part.) firſt of all, or in the firſt 
place. 

IMPRUNT (V.) to fix, faften, or ſtamp the 
ſhape or repreſentation, or memory of any 
thing in a perſon's mind or memory. 

IMPRISON (V.) to ſhut up a perſon in a 
goal or priſon, to confine a perſon, ſo that 
he cannot go freely where he pleaſes. 

IMPRISONMENT. (S.) confinement or re- 
ftraint, a not being at eaſe and full liberty. 

IMPRO'BABLE ( A. ) that does not look, 
ſeem or appear likely to be or ſucceed, 

 IMPROBABUVLITY or IMPRO'BABLENESS 

(S.) unlikelinefs to be or ſucceed. 

IMPRO BITV (S.) diſhoneſty, knavery, un- 
faithfulneſs. 

IMPRO “PER (A.) unfit, unſeaſonable, in- 
commodious. 

IMPROPRIA'TION (S.) a church-living or 
benefice, the profits or tythes of which are 
in the poſſeſſion of a layman, he paying a 
vicar to ſerve the cure, of which there are 
ſaid to be 3845 in England. | 

1\14PROPRIA/TOR (S.) a layman that has a 
parſonage or church-benefice wholly at his 
own diſpoſal. 

IMPROPRYETY (S.) a phraſe, word, or 


ſpeech that is uſed contrary to the true gram- 


matical way of ſpeech among any people. 
W'PRO'VEABLE (A.) that is capable of be- 
ing made better. | 
IMPRO VE (V.) to reform, refine, or make 
a thing better; alſo to grow more learned, 
Qcilful, or able to do any thing than for- 
merly, 5 
IMPRO'VEMENT (S.) an addition to, or 
clearer and eaſier way of underſtanding any 
art or ſcience; alſo the cultivating and ma- 
king ground more fruitful, &c. 
IMPROVIDENT (A.) heediels, eargleſs, 


INA 


thoughtleſs, without due care and conſiders. 
tion of what would follow hereafter, 

IMPRO'VIDENCE or IMPROVVIDENT. 
NESS (S.) a fooliſh, thoughtleſs, extrava- 
gant, inconſiderate way of acting or beha- 
ving. 5 | 

IMPRU'DENCE or IMPRU'DENTNEsSS 
(S.) fooliſhneſs, raſhneſs, inconfiderateneſs 
thoughtleſſneſs, &c. | N 

IMPRU'DENT (A.) raſh, unadviſed i 
filly, thoughtleſs. ? 0 „ 

FMPUDENCE (S.) immodeſty, ſhameleſſneſs 
oppoſition to decency, good-manners, ang 
virtue; alſo a deity or goddeſs among the an- 
cient Greeks, who erected a temple, and con- 
ſecrated the partridge to her, upon account 

of ſome reſembling qualities between them. 

V'MPUDENT. (A.) immodeſt, bold, ſaucy 
impertinent, ſhameleſs, unmannerly. ; 

IMPU'GN (V.) to oppoſe, accuſe, or endea- 
vour to ſhew an error to be in ſome receives 
doctrine or opinion. 

VMPULSE (S.) a puſhing, driving, forcing, 
or inclining a perfon or thing forward, or 
diſpoſing him or it for the doing ſomething, 

IMPU/NITY (S.) an exemption or freedom 
from puniſhment, a conniving at, or encou- 
raging of a perſon. | 

IMPU'RE (A.) unclean, unholy, defiled, lewd, 
filthy, naſty, diſhoneft, ; among the Jew, 
ſo many niceties are required, that it is next 
to impoſſible to be otherwiſe, 

IMPU'RITY or INPU'RENESS (S) fiithi- 
neſs, diſhoneſty, lewdneſs, uncleanneſs. 

IMPUTA”'TION (S.) ſomething charged, at- 
tributed, reckoned, or accounted to a perſcn, 

IMPU'TATIVE (A.) that is or may be put 
or charged to another, : 


INPUT TE (v.) to aſcribe, place, reckon, 


charge or account to another. 

IN (Part.) has many fignifications, according 
to the manner or place of uſing it, but moſt 
generally means reſt, continuance, or abiding 
in a place, ſtate or condition, as He lives ia 
the city, in continual war, Sec. 

INABTLITY (S.) unfitneſs, or incapacity. 


INACCE'SSIBLE (A.) that cannot be come 


at, or approached to, 
INA'CTION or INACTTVIT V (s.) reſt, or 
being without motion of any kind. 
INA'DEQUATE (A.) imperfect, or far ſhort. 
of a thing, not fit to do or perform what is, 
or may he required, 


'INADVE'RTENCE or INADVE'RTENCY 


(S.) heedlefineſs, thoughtleſſneſs, want of 
due care, | : 

INA'LIENABLE (A.) any thing that cannot 
be transferred, or made over or away to 
another legally. 

INA'MOUR (V.) to prevail upon a perſon, 
ſo as to engage their love or affection. 

INAMOURA/TO: (S.) an humble ſervant, 
lover, or ſweet-heart, eſpecially ſpoken of 
the man. 


INA'NE (A.) fooliſh, empty, vain, filly, &c. 
. 


INE. 

INAWIMATE (A.) that has not, nor is ca- 
pable by nature of animal life, motion, ſen- 
ſation, or reflection, as a ſtone, a tree, &c. 
IVA NIT (S.) in Philoſophy, fignifies abſo- 

jute emptineſs ot vacuity, mere ſpace with- 
out any relation to matter, &c. WA 
INAPPLICA/TION (S.) a heedleſs negli- 
ence, lazineſs, or remiſſneſss. 
INARTV/CULATE (A.) that cannot be per- 
fectly known or diſtinguiſhed by the voice or | 
| found, confuſed, or indiftint. © | 
INARTIFI'CIAL (A.) rude, .unpoliſhed, not 
according to art or accuracy. | 
INAU'GURATE (V.) to admit, inveſt, or 
finiſh the ceremonial part of appointing any 
perſon to the diſcharge of ſome publick office. 
INAUGURA'TION (S.) the publick cere- 
mony performed at the crowning of a king, 
making a knight of the garter, &c. 


INAUSPICIOUS (A.) that promiſes, threat- | 


ens, or foretels ſomething unhappy, that is 
likely to come to paſs. 

INBRED (A.) fomething that is connatural, 
or grows up with a perſon or thing. 

INCA or Y!NCA (S.) the appellative of the 
Peruvian kings and princes of the blood, 

 INCALE/SCENCE (S.) the growing or be- 
coming warm or hot by an internal agita- 
tion, motion, friction, or fermentation. _ 

INCAMERA'TION (S.) the adding or uni- 
ting of ſome land, right, or revenue to the 

. dominion of the pope. * 

INCAM (V.) to ereR, pitch, or build tents 
or ſmall huts upon or about any particular 
place; and is commonly ſpoke of an army's 
ſurrounding or beſieging a city, town or tor- 
treſs, or lying in a readinefs to oppoſe an- 
other army of a contrary intereſt, either. by 
deſending themſelves or attacking che others. 

INCA/'MPMENT (S.) the fixing. or lying of 
an army in a regular method in the field. 

INCANTA'TION (S.) a ceremonious pro- 
nouncing certain words that are pretended 

- or defigned for witchcraft or inchantment, 
to raiſe familiar ſpirits, dead perſons, &c. 

INCA*PABLE {A.) inſufficient, not fit or able 
to do or perform a matter, 

INCAPA/CIOUS (A.) that is pent up, or that 
wants proper room or ſufficient ſpace. 

INCAPA'CITATE (V.) to diſqualify, make 
unable or unfit to do a thing. . 

INCAPA/CITY (S.) the want of power, 
ability, or other qualification to act or per- 
form any thing. 

INCARCERA'TION (S.) H impriſoning or 

hindering a perſon of their lihertꝛ. 

INCARNATE (V.) to cover or cloath with 
fleſh ; alſo to take the nature of man, or 
become fleſh and blood, as Chriſt did when 
he deſcended from heaven, and was united to 

the body that was born of the Virgin Mary. 

INCARNA'TION (S.) the act of affuming or 

taking the human nature, and "uniting or 


adding. to it as Chriſt did, by uniting the 


INCA'RNATIVES (S.) medicines that cauſe 
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in Phyſick, it is the cauſing fleſh to grow 
in, over, or upon wounds. 


fleſh to grow upon wounds or injured parts. 
INCARTA/TION (S.) the Chymiſt's term tor 
purifying gold with filver and aqua-fortis, 
INCE'NDIARY (S.) one who makes it his 
buſineſs to ftir up and foment quarrels, maks 
and keep up miſunderſtandings and firife be- 
tween private or publick perſons ; alſo one 
that privately ſets peoples houſes on fire. 
I'NCENSE (S.) an aromatick and odoriferous 
gum that iſſues out of a tree, called by the 
Ancients thurifera, the leaves whereof are 
like a pear- tree; in the Dog-Doys, they cut 
' incifions in it, and ſo draw out the gum ; 
the male ſort is eſteemed the beſt, which is 
round, white, and unctuous within, and kin- 
dles into a ame as ſoon as it is put or ſtrewed 
upon the fire; the female is foit, more gum- 
my, and leſs agreeable to the ſmell ; both 
the Heathens and the Jews offered incenſe in 
their ſacrifices ; the Jewiſh prieſts morning 
and evening burnt incenſe, and upon the great 
day of expiation the high prieſt took up incenſe 
pounded, and ready to be put into the cenſer 
with a ſpoon, and threw it upon the fire the 
moment he went into the ſanctuary, to pre- 
vent by its ſmoke, his too curious looking 
upon the ark and mercy-feat ; ſometimes the 
ſacrifices and fat of the victims offered, is 
called by this name, as 1 Chron. vi. 49. 
INCE NSE (V.) to make angry, provoke, or 
inflame a perſon, by doing ſomething that is 
diſagreeable. 
INCE'NSORY (S.) the pan, inſtrument, or 
place in or upon which incenſe is burnt, 
INCE'/NTIVE (S.) a motive or reaſon why a 
perſon ſhould do a particular action. 
INCE/PTIVE (S.) a beginning or generative 
of ſomething, as a point of a line, a line of 
a plane, and a plane of a ſolid; in Gram- 
mar, thoſe verbs that expreſs the orderiy 
proceſs of actions are called inceprives, 
INCE/PTOR. (S.) a beginner or enterer upon 
any thing; and at the Univerſity, fignifies 
one that has lately taken the degree of maſ- 
ter, &c. ' 
INCERA*TION (S.) with the Apothecarirs, is 
the moiſtening any dry matter till it comes 
to the conſiſtence of dough or ſoft wax. 
INCERTITUDE (S.) doubtfulneſs, uncer- 
tainty, dubiouſneſs, &c. 
INCE'SSANT (A.) continual, without any 
ſtop, delay, or ceaſing. 
INCEST (S.) an unlawſul marriage, or car- 
nal conjunction of perſons related within 
the prohibited degrees. | | 
INCE'STUOQUS (A.) one that marries or 
commits the act of carnal copulation with a 
filter, daughter, or other prohibited perſon, 
INCH (S.) the 12th part of the meaſure com- 
monly uſed among us, called a foot; alſo a 
- ſmall conceſſion or agreement between par- 
tles. 5 
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Godhead and manhgod in one perſon ; and 


Inch 


— 


— x 


INC 


Inch of Candle, a term in Trade, for the 
method uſed for ſelling ſhips, large parcels of 


merchandize, &c. by putting them up at a 


certain price, in order to induce the perſons | 
preſent to bid more and more all the time 
an inch of cand e is burning, at the expira- 
tion of which the higheſt bidder is the buyer. 
INCH (V.) ta incroach, or get by a little at 
a time, ſome advantages over a perſon. | 
INCHANT (V.) to bewitch, charm or lay a 
ſpell upon a perſon, by means of ſome un- 
lawful practice or diabolical art, ſo that the 


perſon cannot act freely according to their | 


choice and diſpoſition; much of this nature 
appears in the writings of old authors, but 
the penetration and better information of 
latter times, by the advantage of the im- 
provements made in natural philoſophy and 
mathematicks, demonſtrates moſt of the 
famous boaſtings and ſtories of fermer times 
to be mere fiction, artifice and deluſion, to 
cheat and impoſe upon the more ignorant 
part of mankind. 7 
INCHA'NTER (S.) one that has the art, 
_ ſkill, or power to do ſomething natural or 
Jupernatural, to render my or your actions 
at his diſpoſal; called alio a magician, con- 
jurer, ſorcerer, &c. 
INCHA'NTMENT (S.) any fort of ſpell, 
charm or influence over a perſon, that takes 
away his natural liberty and choice. 
INCHA'NTRESS (S.) a woman that does, 


or pretends to ſomething extraordinary and 


ſupernatural, a witch, ſorcereſs, &c. 

INCH ASE or CHASE (V.) to ſet curious 
toys, je wels, ſtones, &c. finely in gold, ſil- 
ver, &c, 

I'NCHIPIN (s.) in Huutirg, is the loweſt gut | 
of a deer. | 


 I'NCHOATE (V.) to begin, generate, or put 


a thing into motion or being. 

I'NCIDENCE (S.) a meeting together ; with 
the Mathematicians, it means the direction 
with which one body ſtrikes or falls upon 
another, and the angle made by the line 
of direction upon the plane of the receiving 

body, is called the angle of incidence ; with 
the Opticians, that point in which a ray of 
light does, or is ſuppoſed to fall on a piece 
of glaſs, is called the point of incidence. 


I'NCIDENT (s.) an occafional or accidental 


matter or thing ; in law it is ſomething 
neceſſarily depending upon a matter ſuperior 
or antecedent, as a court baron upon a ma- 
nor, c.. In Writing, and particularly in 
Poetry, it is a pleaſant and agreeable matter 
that may be introduced into the ſubject, as a 
natural confequence of ſomething ſuppoſed 
or related to have been done by the principal 
actors, or flowing from the principal action. 


tal, or happening by chance. 
FNERATE (V.) the Cbymiſts term for 
reducing vegetables into aſhes for particular 
purpoſes, as fern to make glaſs, &c, 
- f 1 


INCI DENTAL (A) the fame with acciden- 


7 


N 
INCFRCLE (V.) to encompaſs within x cit. 
cle, or to draw a circle round a perſon or 
thing. ; 
INCISION or INCISURE (S.) a cut or gaſh 
in the fleſh or other ſubſtance ; a term par- 
ticularly uſed by the Surgeons, who have 
knives of various forms, according to the 
purpoſe it is to be applied to, called inciſion 
knives. 
INCI TE (V.) to move, fiir up, ſpur, ſet on 
egg, or put forward. | f 
INCYTEMENT or INCITA'TION (s.) a 
motive, reafon, or inducement for the do- 
ing or forbearing of a matter or thing, 
INCIVFLITY or INCVVILNESS (S.) rude- 


to the rules of civility and good behaviour, 

VNCLE (S.) a ſort of tape uſed by women to 
tie their coats, aprons, &c. made of cot- 
ton; alſo a ſort of cotton uſed by the wea- 
vers to ſhoot with ſilk or thread, in ſome 
ſorts of broad goods. 


'| INCLE'MENCY or INCLE'MENTNESS (s.) 


* 


a harſhneſs, unkindneſs of temper or diſ- 

poſition, ſeverity, unmercifulneſs, ſharpneſs, 

rigour. 

INCLUNABLE (A.) bending, yielding, prone, 
or agreeable to a thing. 

INCLINA”TION or INCLUNABLENESS (S.) 
the bent, or natural proneneſs of a perſon's 
diſpoſition for, or towards any thing ; with 
the Matbematicians, it is the tendency or 
leaning of one plane, line or thing towards 
another, ſo as to make an angle at the point 
of contact; this is particularly ſtudied and 
regarded by thoſe, who conſtruct or make 
ſun-dials, as may be ſeen in any treatiſe 
upon that ſubject. 

INCLI'NE (V.) to bend, lean, favour, or 
ſhew reſpect to a perſon or thing, 

INCLO'SE (V.) to ſhut up, or ſurround a 
perſon or thing by a wall, bank, &c. 

INCLO/SURE (S.) a field or parcel of ground 

parted from all others, by a wall, bank, 


Ec. 

INCLU/DE (V.) to contain, comprehend, or 
take in. a 

INCLUSIVE (A.) a condition or expreſſion, 
whereby ſeveral perſons or things are taken 
in beſides the principal. 

INC@'G or INCO GNITO (A.) hid, con- 
acealed, diſguiſed, ſecret, unknown. 

INCO'GITANCY (S.) heedleſſneſs, thought- 
leſſneſs, carele ſſneſs. 


applied to a diſcourſe or ſpeech that is a 
mixture of ill. ſuited matters, that have no 
regular dependence or connection upon or 
with another. | 
INCOMBU'STIBLE ( A. ) that cannot be 
burnt, or conſumed by the fire. 
FNCOME (S.) an eſtate, revenue. or other 
profit, whereby a perion maintains 28 


neſs, unmannerlineſs, contrary or- oppoſite 


INCOHE RENT (A.) that does not hang, or 
is not united together, and is commonly 


1N 
- 4hd farnily, and defrays thoſe neceſſary and 
extraordinary expences that do or may ariſe. 
INCOMME/NSUR ABLE or INCOMME'N- 
SURATE (A.) that cannot be meaſured ; 
and with the Mathematicians, it is applied to 
thoſe numbers and quantities that have no 
other exact or perfect diviſor but unity, and 
the number itſelf, as 7, 11, 13, 23, &c. 
INCOMMO'DE (V.) to hurt, diſturb, or 
render a place or thing unfit, inconveni- 


ent, &c. | 
INCOMMO/DIOUSNESS or INCOMMO'DI- 
TY (S.) inconvenience, uniitneſs, trouble- 
ſomeneſs. r ; | 
INCOMMU!NICABLE (A.) that cannot be 
imparted to another; alſo ſpoken of a per- 
ſon of an ungenerous, reſerved temper, that 
will not be free to declare ſuch uſeful things 
as he may be maſter of in order to benefit 
others. 
INCOMMUTTABLE (A.) that is unalterable 
or unchangeable by nature. | | 
INCOMPA'/CT (A.) that is not well ordered 
or diſpoſed, that does not lie cloſe and well 
together. | | 
INCO'MPARABLE (A.). that is beyond all 
compariſon, that is extraordinary or exceed- 
ing in its nature, that admits of no equal. 
INCO'MPASS (V.) to hedge in, or ſurround, 
INCOMPA'SSIONATE,(A.) that has no ten- 
derneſs or compaſſion for the calamities or 
misfortunes of another; heard- hearted, &c. 
INCOMPA'TIBLE (A.) that does not agree, 
ſuit, or is not fit Fer another. | 
INCOMPE/NSABLE (A.) that cannot be ſuf- 
ficently rewarded or made amends for. | 
INCO'MPETENT- (A.) unfit, unable, un- 
1 qualified, or improper, 
INCOMPLE!/TE (A.) imperfect, unfiniſhed. 
: INCOMPO'SITE (A.) a term uſed by the 
Arithmeticians, for ſuch numbers as are 
made up and compounded of units only, 
that is, they are diviſible by no other num- 
bers but themſelves and unity, and are 
called ſometimes primes, and ſometimes in- 
commenſurables, as 117, &c. 
INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that is beyond 
or above the underſtanding, comprehenſion, 
or conception of man. 
INCONCEIVABLE (A.) that cannot be ima- 
gined, conceived or thought, 
INCONCI/NNITY y (S.) unfitneſs, irregularity, 
ill-faſhionedneſs, | 
INCO'NGRUOUS (A.) improper, diſagreea- 
ble, unfit, unſeemly. 


WO. 08 09 me THT RT Fon 


(S.) impropriety, diſagreeableneſs, unfit- 
neſs ; with the Phyficians, it is that property 
that hinders two fluids from mixing or 
_ Uniting together, as water and oil, &c. 
INCONNE/XION (s.) a got joining, agree- 
ing with, or regularly depending upon ſome 
other thing. 5 
INCONSUDERABLE (A.) of little or no va- 
lue; alſo a very ſmall quantity or ſpace, 


INCO'NGRUOQUSNESS or INCONGRU'ITY 


3 8 , ; F 
| 1 
INCONSTDERATE (A.) raſn, precipitate, 
haſty ; alſo unreaſonable, cruel, harſh. 
INCONSVDERATENESS or INCONSIDE- 
RA'TION (S.) thoughtleſſneſs, negligence, 


careleſſneſs; alſo cruelty, harſnneſs, unrea- 
ſonableneſs. 8 | 


INCONSVSTENCE, INCONSISTENCY, or 


INCONSFSTENTNESS (S.) diſagreement, 
unſuitableneſs, irregularity, 

INCONSPVSTENT (A.) contrary or diſagree- 
able to a thing, irregular, unconneQed, un- 
ſuitahlee.. 0 

INCO NSOLABLE (A.) fo full of, or over- 
whelmed with grief, that no advice or com- 
fort can make chearful or merry. 

INCO'NSONANCY (S.) a diſagreeableneſs, 
or unharmoniouſneſs in ſound. 

INCO NSTANCV or INCO! NSTANTNESS 
(5.) fickleneſs, changeableneſs, unſettled- 
neſs. 

INCO'NSTANT (A.) unfixed, wavering, un- 

- ſettled, fickle, irreſolute, not to be depended. 
on. 


INCONTE'STABLE (A.) that admits of no 


diſpute, that is plain and evident beyond all 
contradiction, 9 
INCONTE'STABLENESS (S.) the plain and 
evident certainty of a matter or thing. 
INCO'NTINENT (A.) unchaſte, impure, 
given to whoring. | 
INCONTINENTNESS, or INCO'NTINEN- 
CY (S.) the act of vnchaſtity, impurity, 
or whoredom ; in Phyfick, it is the involunta- 
ry diſcharge of urine, or other natural pur- 
gations, that ſome weak perſons are ſubje& 


to, 
INCONVE/NIENCE (S.) trouble, difficulty, 
or diſturbance ot any kind. 
INCONVE/RSABLE (A.) that cannot be 
converſed with, one whoſe weak parts, or 
high paſſions, renders him unfit for com- 


pany. | 

INCONVE'RTIBLE (A.) that cannot be 
changed, transformed, or altered, 

INCO'RPORATE (V.) to make into a maſs, 
heap, lump, or mixture, by thoroughly uni- 
ting the particles of one body with thoſe of 
another; and in a Political Senſe, it ſignifies 
making or collecting the people of a bo- 
rough, city, &c, into one body, by indulg- 
ing them with particular privileges, for the 
better carrying on of trade. 

INCORPO'REAL (A.) that has no body, a 
ſpiritual being, as God, angels, the ſoul of 
man, &c. 5 

INCORRECT (A.) faulty, defective, imper- 
fect. | 

INCO'RRIGIBLE (A.) hardened, ſtubborn, 
that will not be reformed by any means. 

INCORRU'PT (A.) pure, undefiled, without 
taint, perſect, unblemiſned. 

INCORRU'PTIBLE (A.) that is not ſubject 
to vary, alter, change, decay, or waſte. 


INCOUNTER (V.) to ſtruggle, diſpute, fight, 


or engage with a perſon for the maſtery. 
D d INCCU RACE 
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INCOU'RAGE (V.) to chear, hearten, back, 
IN REA'SE (V.) to enlarge, grow, or be- 


INCREA“TE (A.) that had no beginning, but 


INCREMENT (S.) an enlarging, encreaſing, 


* : : (3 * * 2 7 nnn. 
- 
if 
* 


_ ſupport, or puſh forward. ; 


come more in number or quantity z alſo to 


improve, or become more learned, ſkilful, 
or greater in dignity. | 


- exiſted eternally. and neceſſarily, as God. 
INCRE/DIBLE (A.) that is paſt all reaſon, 
probability, or belief; and ſometimes figni- 
fies only a very great number or quantity. - 
INCREDIBVLITY or INCRE'DIBLENESS 
(S.) the act of unbelief, a ſlowneſs, heſi- 
tancy, or backwardneſs of giving credit to a 
thing ; alſo the condition or ſtate of a thing 
or action that puts it paſt all credit or belief. 
INCREDULOUS (A.) difficult of believing, | 
one that will not give credit to what he ſees 
and hears, though ſupported by very good! 
reaſons and authority. 
INCREDU'LITY or INCRE'DULOUSNESS: 
(S.) a fixed, reſolute diſpoſition of ſuſpect- 
ing or not believing any thing heard or 
ſeen. . 


or growing bigger; alſo a particular term 
for a fluxion that is continually flowing and 
encreaſing; and, according to Lezbnitz, is a 
certain, fixed, infinitely ſmall quantity; 
whereas, according to the Newtonian ſcheme, 
it is conſidered without any particular fize, 
but as always ariſing, though both anſwers 
the ſame end; and when it is applied to a 
decreaſing quantity, it is called its decrement. 

INCRAE'SSANT or INCRE'SCANT (A.) a 
term in Heraldry, whereby they expreſs the 
increaſe of the moon from the new to- the 
full, 

INCRKOA'CH (V.) to invade, or take in part 
of another man's lands or property, to get 
advantage by degrees. 

INCROA'CHMENT (S.) an ufurpation, an 
irreguiar or unlawful advantage taken by one 
perſon upon or over another, | 

INCROA'CHINGNESS (S.) a covetous, nig- 
gardly, ſpunging diſpoſition, one that is con - 
tinually taking hold of all opportunities to 
vet an advantage from cr over another, 

INCRU'/STED (A.) incloſed or covered with 
a cruſt, or hard, dry matter, as a fore head 
with ſcabs, water with ice, &c. In Archi- 
tecture, it is a column of brick, common 
Kone, &c. caſed over with agate, jaſper, 
curious marble, or other valuable matter, 
neatly cemented together, fb as to appear a 
ſolid of the covering matter. 

INCRUSTA'TION (S.) a plaiſtering or co- 
vering any thing over with ſome matter that 
will naturally or artificially grow or become 
hard, as the plaiſter called terrais, or any 
matter that encloſes another, and is put into 
an oven, as a Pye. 

INCUBA'TION or INCU'BITURE (S.) the 
brooding or fitting of hens upon eggs, in 
order to hatch or bring forth young ones, 


* 


INCUBUS (S.) among the Fitch 
a ſuppoſed devil that aſſumes the body of a 


"writers, is 
man, and has carnal knowledge of a witch 
with the Phyſicians, it is a troubleſome ſun. 
preſſion of the animal ſpirits, common 

called the night- mare, that renders a OTA 
unable to ſtir or ſpeak for a time, and ſeems 

as if he was preſſed down, or laid upon b 
another perſon ſtronger than himſelf, : 

INCU'LCATE (V.) to inſti}, repeat often, or 
get by little and little into a perſon's mind or 

underſtanding, any thing that we weuld 

teach or have them remember. 

INCU'LPABLE (A.) without fault, blameleſs 
unreproveable. - 4 

INCU"MBENT (A.) lying, depending, or be- 
longing to a perſon todo as his duty. 

INCU'/MBENT (S.) a clerk or prieſt that 
reſides upon, and performs the office of his 
cure, . 

INCUMBER (V.) to embarraſs, trouble, fa. 
tigue, hinder, clog, or ſtop; alſo to take 
more bufineſs upon a perſon than he can well 
do or perform. 

INCU'"MBRANCE (S.) hindrance, trouble, 
fatigue, ſtop, clog, '&c, - 

INCU'R (V.) to bring upon one's ſelf the an- 
ger of another, by doing or forbearing ſome- 
thing contrary to their inclinations, 

INCU'/RABLE (A.) that cannot be remedied, 
healed, cured, or amended. 

INCU'RABLENESS (S.) the condition of be- 
ing paſt remedy, cure, or help. 

INCU'RIOUS (A.) negligent, careleſs, with- 
out judgment or diſtinction, 

INCU'RSION (S.) the inroads of one ene- 
my's ſoldiers into the country of another; 

a waſting, ſpoiling, &c. 

INCURVA'TION or INCU'RVATURE (s.) 
a bending, bowing, or making .crooked in 

Opricks, it is a ray of light any ways devia- 
ting from the right line, in which it would 
naturally have gone if the thickneſs of the 
medium through which it paſſes did not 
hinder or alter it; with the Surgeons, it is 2 
ſwelling tumour or bunch on the back, or 
the forced and unnatural bending of a bore, 
by a fall, blow or other accident. 

INDAG ACTION (S.) a ſtrict, narrow, dil 
gent ſearch or inquiry into, or after a mat. 

ter or thing, 50 
INDA/MAGE (V,) to hurt or prejudice. 
INDA'NGER (V.) to render liable, or e- 
ps to hazard, danger, loſs, prejudice, « 
urt. | 
INDEA/R (V.) to win the love or gain ft 
affections of any perſon, by pleaſant, agrit- 
able and kind behaviour. 5 
INDEA'RMENT (S.) the act of rendering o 
making one's ſelf eſteemed, valued, 0r be. 
loved, by winning carriage, and oblig” 
behaviour, : 
INDE'BTED (A.) obliged, or owing one 
thing do anotlier. 5 
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INDECENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unbe- 
coming, irregular, or unſeemly. 

INDE/ CEN CV or INDE/ CENTNESS (S.) all 
manner of immodeſty, unhandſomeneſs, un- 
ſeemlineſs, &c. | 

INDECLUNABLE (A.) a term with the Gram. 
marians, for thoſe nouns that do not vary | 
their endings. 

INDE'COROUS (A.) unhandſome, unſeemly, 
undecent, | 

INDECORUM, (S.) unmannerly, unſeemly, 
or irregular behaviour, | . 

INDEED (Part.) yes, truly, &c. OY 


"a 


INDEFA/TIGABLE (A.) that cannot be wea- | 


” 


accountable to other churches or their depu- 
ties; nor to their aſſemblies or ſynods ; they 


or councils at all, and that their reſolutions 
are to be confidered no otherwiſe than wiſe 
or prudent advices, not as deciſions to be 
peremptorily obeyed ; they affirm that one 
church may adviſe or reprove another, but 
has no authority to excOmmunicate or cen- 
ſure, &c, as to the general articles of faith 
and practice in all other matters, they agree 
with the generality of Proteſtants, 
INDETE'RMINATE (A.) that is not parti- 


ried or tired with labour or application, is] with the A/gebrajfts, thoſe queſtions or pro- 


firmly bent and reſolute in the purſuit of any { 
thing, 


INDEFA/TIGABLENESS (S.) continual dili- 
gence, or unwearied application, | 

INDEFEA/SIBLE, or INDEFEVSABLE (A.) 
a Law Term, that ſignifies the matter is fo 
well fixed, that it cannot be defeated or 
made void ; this term many are fond of in 
their political diſputes about ſucceſſion to 
the crown, but our conſtitution is ſo happy, 
that with us it is to be underſtood in a qua- 
lified ſenſe, according as the circumſtances 
of times vary. * 

INDE'FINITE (A.) unbounded, unlimited, 
unreſtrained. 

INDE/FINITENESS (S.) the condition or 
ſtate of any thing that cannot be limited, 
or is not bounded or reſtrained. 

INDE'LIBLE (A.) that cannot be put or blot- 
ted out, or cancelled. | 

INDE/'MNIFY (V.) to ſave, keep, or bear 
harmleſs ; to ſecure from charge or danger, 
xe. 

INDE'MNITY (S.) an exemption, inſurance, 
ſafeguard, or protection from the damage or 
danger that may enſue from an act or perſon. 

INDEMO'NSTRABLE (A.) abſurd, talle, a | 
propoſition whoſe truth cannot be proved or 
demonſtrated, 

INDE'NT (V.) to cut in notches, or waving 
in and out, as parchments are, on which 
deeds, and their counter-parts are wrote, in 
order to prevent frauds, by their matching 
or checking. 

INDE'NTURE or INDE'NTION (S.) a cut- 
ting or growing in notches, like the edges of 
many ſorts of. leaves, or waving on the edges 
of paper, parchment, &c. alſo the name' of 
a leaſe, deed, agreement, &c. ſo cut, which 
commonly begins with theſe words, Ibis in- 
denture, Fc, My 

INDEPENDENT, (A.) that which does not 
relate to, or depend upon another thing, as 
its cauſe; alſo a perſon or thing that is ab- 
ſolutely at liberty; alſo the name of a ſect 
of Proteſtants, both in England and Halland, 
that deny all ſubordination in the miniſtry, 
and affirm, that every particular church or 
©0Ngregation has ſufficient power to act and 


| 


blems that will admit of a variety of an- 

ſwers, are called by this name, 

INDEVO'TION (S.) a coldneſs or negligence 

in, or want of devotion, the not having a 
due regard for, at, or about religious mat- 
ters, whether it proceeds from tareleflneſs 
or irreligious principles, | | 

INDEX (S.) a guide, pointer, or director 3 
and when ſpoke of a Clock, means the hand 
in a Sun-d:al the ſtile, in a Book the table of 
contents, or reference where the principal 
heads are treated of; in the Logarithms, or 
Aligebraick Proc;ſſ.s, it is the exponent or fi- 
gure that ſhews the number of places the 
abſolute number confiſts of; or the power 
any quantity is raiſed to, &c, In the Ro- 
man Church, a catalogue of prohibited books 
is called the index expurgatortus, 

INDIAN (S.) a native of India ; alſo an ap- 
pellative to any commodities brought from 
thence, as tea, muſlin, &c, 


ing out, or declaring. 
INDICATE (V.) to ſignify, hint, ſhew, dif. 
cover, or declare, 


INDICA'TION (S.) a fign, ſymptom, hint, 


or prognoſtick. 

INDTTCATIVE (A.) declarative, ſhewing, 
telling, or implying ; and with the Gram. 
marians, is the common name for their firſt 


which the aſſertion or denial of a thing is 
pofitively made. 

INDI' CT (V.) to impeach, accuſe, or. prefer 
a hill of complaint againſt a perſon, as an 
offender or criminal, according to due courſe 
of law. 

INDI'CTABLE (A.) a matter againſt which a 


due cour'e of law. 


INDI'CTMENT (S.) a complaint made in a 


court of juſtice againſt a criminal or an ot- 
fence. . 

INDI'CTION. (S.) a Chronological Term, that 
implies a revolution of 15 years, which ſome 
affirm was a tax ſettled for 15 years; among 
the Romans, it ſometimes ſignifies the convo= 
cation of an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, as of a 
council or ſynod, and ſometimes a civil one, 


o every thing relating to religious govern- 
Meat within itſelf, and is no way fubjzz& or 


— 


as of a diet or parliament, 


9 42 ND. 


ſay there is no abſolute occaſion for ſynods 


cularly bounded, limited, or reftrained ; ſo 


INDICANT (A.) fignifying, ſhewing, point- 


rank of moods or manners of verbs, in 


bill of complamt may be legally brought in 
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INDIFFERENT (A.) of ſmall value or little 
conſequence ; alſo careleſs, or not ſolicitous 
whether an affair is ſo or not. 
INDVFFERENCY or INDI'FFERENTNESS 
(S.) a condition or ſtate of mind whereby a 
perſon is not ſollicitous or earneſt whether an 
affair ſucceeds or not. | 
I'NDIGENCY or INDIGENTNESS (S.) po- 
verty, needineſs, want, meanneſs, or low- 
neſs of eſtate, condition or fortune. 


* INDIGE'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be digeſted | - 


into food or nouriſhment ; alſo any thing ſo 
confuſed and diſordered that it cannot be 
brought to regularity. - 

INDFGE'STED (A.) rude, ill. diſpoſed, not 

_ ſettled, raw, crude, confuſed, out of order, 
irregular. 

TNDIGE'STION (S.) badneſs of ſtomach, 
want of regular digeſtion, out of order, con- | 
fuſion. 

INDTGITATE (V.) to mark, ſhew or point 
out plainly, to demonſtrate, or infallibly 
prove any thing. ; 

INDFIGITES (S.) the old Heathens name for 
their herces or demi-gods ; alſo a name for- 
merly given to the inhabitants of Ampour- 
dan, in the principality of Catalonia in Spain. 

INDIGNA'TION (S.) ſcorn, difdain, anger, 
Wrath, &c. 

INDTGNIT (S.) an affront, or ill uſage, a 

treating a perſon below or contrary to his 
merit or character. 

INDICO or TNDIGO (S.) an Indian drug of 


a dark, deep, blue colour, uſed by the Dyers | 


to die linen, woollen, filk, &c. blue, which 
is heightened by ſome other ingredient, as 
occaſion requires; it is drawn from the 
leaves of a plant called by the Spaniards anil, 


by us indigo; when the plant is grown ripe, | 


known by the juicineſs and criſpineſs of the 
leaves, they cut them down, and throw them 
into a vat, and cover them with water; theſe 
are boiled together for 24 hours ſpace ; at the 
top ſwims a ſcum of all manner of colours ; 


then they draw or let off the water into an- | 


other veſſel, where they maſh or ſtir it with 
fix long poles fixed together on purpoſe ; 
this is done till the water becomes of a deep 
green; after this the matter ſubſides of itſelf ; 
and when it is well ſettled they pour off the 
water, then they take the indige, and tie it 
up in ſmall linen bags, and let it drain ; that 
done, they put it in ſhallow wooden boxes, 
and as it dries they cut it in ſlices, and let 
them harden in the ſun ; it is alſo ſaid to 
have abundance of phyſical virtues, 
INDIRE'CT (A.) unfair, unjuſt, irregular, or 
unlawful means or ways of doing any thing; 
' alſo the doing any thing as it were back- 
wards, or contrary to the common way. 
INDISCE RNIBLE (A.) unperceivable, that 
cannot be ſeen, hid, ſecret, &c, 


INDISCERPIBLE (A.) that cannot be parted, | 


divided, torn, or rent, Dr. Maar contends 


very much for indiſcerpible atoms, &c. in his 


„ 
INDISCREE'T (A.) unwiſe, 'foclith 
raſh, filly, unadviſed, unwary. _ 


parted, or put aſunder, contuſed, mixed 
jumbled, &c. n 

INDISPE'NSABLE of INDISPE'NSIBLE (a.) 
that cannot be forborn, or let alone, that 

muſt be done, that is really and abſolutely 

neceffary. 

INDISPO'SE (V.) to ſet a perſon againſt any 
thing, to render one unwilling to do a thirs, 

IADISPO'SED (A.) ſet againſt a thing, un- 

Willing or difliking of it; alſo fick, ill, or 
out of order of body or mind. 

INDISPOSFTION (S.) ficknefs, unwilling. 
nels, &c. | 

INDISPU'TABLE (A.) paſt all contradiQicn, 
that cannot be denied, plain, evident, de. 
monſtrahle. . 

INDISSO LVABLE or INDISSOLUBLE (A.) 
that cannot be melted or diſſolved, looſened, 
broke, untied, or undone. | 

INDISTVYNCT (A.) confufed, without regu- 
larity, order, or decency. 


|] INDISTENGUISHABLE (A.) that is not, ar 


cannot be known or diſtinguiſhed, 
INDI'TE (V.) to ſpeak or write words, let- 
ters, or ſpeeches for another, 22 
INDIVIDUAL. (S.) the felf- ſame perſon or 
thing ; alfo any thing. that is not, or that 
cannot be ſeparated or divided into parts. 
INDTVT'SIBLE (A.) that cannot be divided, 
parted, or ſeparated, s 
'INDIVISIRFLITY or INDIVESEBLENESS 
([.) the capacity, ſtate, or condition of a 
thing that cannot be ſeparated, parted, ot 
divided. A gi 
INDIVTSIBLES (S.) things that cannot be di. 
vided, as the ſouls of men, &c. with the C. 
metricians, they are much the ſame with incre- 
ments; it was anciently called exhauſtions, 
and is the infinitely ſmall particles that bo- 
dies are ſuppoſed to be compoſed of, the in- 
vention of which is attributed to 4rchimedes. 
'ENDO'CIiLE oz INDO'CIBLE (A) of a ta- 
ture not capable or fit to be-taught, imp!0- 
ved, or inſtructed; dull, ſtupid, blockiſh. 
UNDOLENCY or I'NDOLEN'TNESS (5.) 
. idleneſs, careleſſneſs, negligence, remiſſnes, 
inſenſibility. 
INDO RSE (V.) to write upon the back of 3 
note, deed, or other inſtrument. 


4 INDO'RSED (A.) a note or deed that ha 


ſomething wrote and figned by the prope! 
perſon upon the back of it; in Herater), t 
is a bearing of fiſh, &c. with their backs t9 
one another. . 

IN DO RSEMENT (S.) a proper writing wen 
the back-ſide of a note, bond, &c. ſome- 
times called an aſſignment. N 

IN DOW (V.) to beſtow ſomething upon ® 


Immeriality of the Soul, 


i the mainte- 
other, as to ſettle an eſtate lot il rah. 


„ mad, 
| INDISCRE'TION or INDISCREE'TNES$($/ 


raſnneſs, folly, precipitateneſs, inconfide- 
rateneſs. 


INDIScRTMINATE (A.) not feparzed, 
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nance of a ſchool, hoſpital, church, or pri- 


2 vate perſon. 175 
NDOW ME NT (S.) a gift beſtowed by one | 
. on another; alio the accompliſhments of the 
e- mind both natural and acquired. 1 
i INDRAUGHT (S.) a gulf or bay running in 
d, between two lands from the ſea, and which 
d, contains a large quantity of water fit for 
| ſhips to ride ſafely in. 
A.) INDU'BITABLE (A.) paſt all doubt, diſpute, 
hat or queſtion, plain, clear, demonſtrable. 
ely INDU'CE (V.) to incline, move, perſuade, 
lead, egg, or puih on, 
any INDU'CEMENTS (S.) reaſons or perſuaſions, 
58. or motives for a perſon's doing or forbear- 
un- ing any thing. | = 
or INDU'CT (v.) to introduce, lead, or put into 
Fr” poſſeſſion, eſpecially uſed at a parſon's tak- 
W. ing the poſſeſſion of his church or living by 
: giving him the Keys, by the biſhop's com- 
ion, miſſary or deputy, &Cc. 
de. IN DUE (V.) to qualify, ſupply, give, beſtow, 
or furniſh with. 
(A.) INDU'LGE (V.) to permit, humour, pleaſe, 
ned, allow, wink at, or give leave, play with or 
cocker. 5 
edu INDU'LGENCE (S.) an allowance or permiſ- 
fion of mere favour and goodneſs ; in the 
7 of church of Rome, it is a pa don for fins, and 
ſometimes ſo extenſive, as to be for the 
bet paſt, preſent, and to come, wrote upon 
I parchment, and ſealed and ſigned by the 
3 pope or his delegates. 
r that INDU'LGENT (A.) kind, favourable, ten- 
ö. der- hearted, fond, mild, or gentle. 
vided, INDU'LTO (S.) a particular grant of the pope 
NES to any ſociety, corporation, or private per- 
Et ſon to do ſomething, for which, withour that 
) of 2 privilege, they would be proſecutable by the 
ed, of canon law; alſo a power granted to kings 
be di by the pope, to nominate perſons to conſiſ- 
625 torial benefices; alſo a duty, tax or cuſtom 
SO paid to the king of Spain, for all ſuch com- 
| gh modlties as are imported from the #e/?-1n- 
| voy dies in the galleons, : | 
5 5 INDU'RABLE (A.) that may be borne, fuf- 
0 ſered, ſuſtained, undergone, or indured. 
1 INDURATE (V.) to harden, to render or 
5 - make ſtiff, ſtubborn, or obſtinate. 
55 | INDU'RATE (A.) hard, inflexible, obftinate, 
: 6 | ſtubborn, &c. 
** INDU'RE (v.) to bear, fuffer, ſuſtain, go 
NIL thro?, to remain, continue, laſt, abide. 
ck of 3 INDU'STRIQUS (A.) careful, diligent” labo- 
„Tious, pains-taking, | 
M6 INDUSTRY or INDU'STRIQUSNESS (S.) 
; cope! cloſe application, earneft and diligent mind- 
N. i ing or doing buſineſs, conſtant labour, or 
backs to pains taking, 
| INE'BRIATE (v.) to fuddle, to intoxicate, 
ng wel or make drunk ; and ſometimes fignifies in- 
., ſom- crealing, heightening, or promoting the na- 
"7 : tural pride of x perſon, 
pon al $f e that cannot be expreſſed 
malte N 5 nutterable; in Arithmetick, the 
nance | 


INF 


roots of ſurd numbers are ſo called, becauſe 
they cannot be ſound out or expreſſed, 


otherwiſe than by the ſign. 

INEFFiCA'CIOUS, INEFFECTIVE or IN. 
EFrFE*CTUAL -(A.) fruitleſs, vain, to no 
purpoſe, ſhort, defective. 

INE LEGANT (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, 
baſe, without beauty or art. 

INE'PTITUDE (S.) unfitneſs, incapacity, 
weakneſs, fooliſhneſs, 

INEQUALITY (S.) the ſtate or condition 
where one thing or perſon is ſuperior, lar- 
ger, longer, &c. than another. 2 

INERGETIC AL (A.) fluggiſh, heavy, dull, 
flow of motion, unactive. 

INESCU'TCHEON (S.) a term in Herald'y, 
for a ſmall eſcutcheon that is borne within a 
great one, containing one fiſth part of the 
field, and is borne. within it as an ordinary; 
tis ſometimes called a ſcutcheon of pretence, 
and then it carries the arms of a man's wite 
when he hath married an heireſs. 

IN E'SSE (S.) with the Philoſophers, is ſome- 
thing that really is exiſting and perceptible 
by the ſenſes. 

INE'STIMAELE (A.) too valuable, or of 
more worth than can be computed, rec- 

| koned, or efteemed. -E 

INE'VITABLE (A.) that can no ways be 
avoided, prevented, or ſhunned. 

INE"VITABLENESS (S.) unavoidableneſs, ab- 
folutely neceſſary, no ways to be ſhunned. 

INEXCO'GITABLE (A.) unconceivable, that 
can no ways be found out or thought of, 

INEXCU'SABLE (A.) unpardonable, that will 
admit of no palliation, ſoftening, or excuſe, 

INEXHAU'STIBLE (A.) that cannot be emp- 
tied, or all taken away 

INE'XOR ABLE (A) that cannot be wrought 


upon by any prayers, tears, or entreaties 


whatever. 4 

INEXPE'DIENT (A.) unfit, inconvenient, 
improper. 

INE'/XPIABLE (A.) that cannot be ſatisfied, 
or atoned for, | 

INE'XPLICABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 
plained, made plain, clear, or eaſy to be 
underſtood. - : 

INEXPRE'SSIBLE (A.) beyond the reach of 
words, unutterable. 


| INEXPU'GNABLE (A.) that cannot be con- 


quered, or overcome by art, ſtrength, or 

power. 

-INEXTI'NGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot be 
quenched, or put out. ' 

INEXTIURPABLE (A.) that cannot be rooted 
out, or utterly ceſtroyed. _ 

INE'XTRICABLE ( A.) too difficult to be 
maſtered, conquered, overcome, or got 
rid of, 


INEXU/PERABLE (A.) that cannot be ex- 


ceeded, ſurpaſſed, or overcome. 
INFA'LLIBLE (A.) out of the power or dan- 

ger of erring, miſtaking, or being deceived, 

abſolutely certain, poſitive, and true. 
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INF 

FNFAMOUS (A.) ſcandalous, wicked, notori- 
ouſly bad, and oppoſite to virtue and honour. 

V'NFAMY cr V'NFAMOUSNESS (S.) ſcan- 
dal, bad report, or character; alſo the ſtate 
or condition of thoſe, who live vilely or 
wickedly. | 

F'NFANCY (S.) the firſt ſtate of human life, 
or childhood ; alſo the beginning of a ſtate, 
city, art, ſcience, or undertaking, before it 
is perfected, 

IN'FANT (S.) in common Speech, means 
young child, or one under ſeven years old; 
but in Law, all under twenty-one years old 
are ſo called. . | 

INFA'NTA (S.) the appellative or name gi- 


ven to the daughters of the kings of Spain 
; 


and Portugal. | 
INFA'NTE (S) the ſon of the king of Spain 


or Portugal, 


 FNFANTRY (8.) the foot - ſoldiery of any 


nation or army. 


_ INFA/TUATE (v.) to charm, bewitch, be- 


” 


ſot, intoxicate, or overcome the reaſon of | 


any perſon, fo as to act contrary to their 
true intereſt or common ſenſe. 
INFATUA'TION (S.) deluſion, ſtrong, or 
great preſ oſſeſſion in favour of any perſon 
or opinion, tho? in itſelf ridiculous, 
INFE CT (V.) to taint, poiſon, corrupt, ſpoil, 
or communicate a diſeaſe from one to ano- 
ther; to inſtil bad principles or opinions 
into a perſon, | 
INFE'CTIOUS (A.) of a poiſonous, tainting, 
or corrupting nature. 
INFEE BLE (V.) to render or make weak, or 
unable to do or perform a thing. 
INFELTCTTOs (A.) unhappy, unfortunate, 
unſucceſsful. 
INFELVCITY (S.) trouble, vexation, ſorrow, 
_ unbappinefs, unſucceſsfulneſs. | 


- INFE'OFFE (v.) ta add, unite, join to, or 


enlarge the fee. 
INFE'OFFMENT (S.) a ſettlement in fee. 


INFER (V.) to draw, conclude, gather, or 


reſove upon ſomething from a propoſition 
or argument laid down. 

INFERENCE (S.) a corollary, concluſion, ar- 

gument, or reſolution drawn from ſomething 
that went before. | 

INFE/RIOR (A.) beneath, below, or under, 


both in _reſpe& of place and dignity, and 


alſo in number or quantity. 


INFERIO'RITY or INFERIORNESS (s.) 


the ſtate, rank, or condition of ſubordina- 
A. 


INFERIORS (S.) a term in converſation, for 


perſons of a lower ſtate, condition, or qua- 

lity, as a knight to a duke, a cobler to a 
gentleman, or a ſervant to his maſter. 
IXFERNAL (A.) helliſh, deviliſn; of, or 
belonging to hell. 5 


Infernal Stone, in Surgery, is a continual 


cauitick, ſometimes called the filver cautery. 
INFE'RTILE (A.) unfruitivl, barren, dry, 
char does not bring ſorth or increaſe. 
| ; E 


* 


| INFLE'CT (V.) to bend, bow, or turn if- 
| INFLEICTION or INFLE XION (s.) a bend: 


% 


INF 

INFERTYTLITY or INFERTILENFSS (8) 

the ſtate or condition of barrenneſs, grinefs 

or unfruitfulnefs, KEY ; 

INFE'ST (V.) te trouble, plague, hurt, da. 

. mage, annoy, or incommode, like thieves 
that frequent ſome one particular place, 

INFIDEL (S.) one that does not believe or 

proſeſs tbe truth; and with Chriftiars, it is 

applied to the Pagans, Turks, Sc. by the 
Turks to the Chriſtians, &c. | 

INFIDE!LITY (S.) unbelief ; alſo the congi. 

tion or ſtate of an obſtinate rejecter of de. 

monſtrable truths ; alſo unfaithſulneſs, diſ. 
honeſty, or difloyalty, 

INFINITE (A.) without any bounds, limits, 
end, number or quantity that can be com- 

prehended, conceived, or underſtood ; and 

ſometimes means only indefinite ; it is ap- 
> Plied variouſly, ſometimes to that which 
had no beginning, nor will have end; 
ſometimes to that which had a beginning, 
but will have no end; ſometimes it only 
ſignifies ſomething very far off, or exceed. 

.ingly near, a prodigious large number or 

quantity, or a very ſmall one, &c. 

INFINITE'SIMALS (S.) a term ſome mathe- 
maticians uſe for fluxions. 

INFENITIVE MOOD (S.) in Grammar, is 
ſo called, becauſe no particular number cr 
perſon is thereby expreſſed. 

INFINITY, VNFINITENESS or INFINI. 
TUDE (S.) boundleſſneſs, unmealurable- 
neſs, unnumberableneſs, &c. | 

INFURM (A.) weak, ſickly, out of order, 
indiſpoſed, decaying, crazy. 

INFVRMARY (S.) an hoſpital, apartment, or 
lodging for ſick people. 

INFFRMITY or INFYRMNESS (S.) indiſ- 
poſition, weakneſs, ſickneſs, crazineſs, tce- 

bleneſs. 5 

INFIX (V.) to faſten or ſet one thing in ano- 
ther, as a jewel in a ring, &c. 

| INFLA'ME (V.) to ſet on fire, to kindle or 
excite an earneſt paſſion or defire in 2 per- 
ſon, to provoke or tir up anger; allo to 
promote or increaſe jealouſy, miſunderſtand- 
ings, or quarrels, | : 

INFLA'MMABLE (A.) capable of being ſet 
on fire, of a combuſtible nature. 

INFLAMMA'TION (S.) in Phyfick, is a burn. 
ing heat, or very troubleſome ſwelling dt 
diſorder, and frequently very perniciout and 
dangerous. | 

INFLA'MMATIVE (A.) of a heating, bun- 
ing, or inflammable nature or quality. 

INFLA!TION (s.) a puffing or blowing uf, 

or filling with wind. 


wards, 

au- 
it is 
ours 


ipg, bowing, oi turning inwards ; in Gr 
mar, eſpecially in the learned languages, 
varying the endings or terminations of n 
and verbs according to the caſe, tenſe, m0 
or number; in Opricks, it is the return © 


n 
rr 


bendng 


1 
ſtil, hint, or inculcate into the mind or 
opinion of another. 


INF. 
8.) bending the contrary way, by the rays paſ. 


ſing through a thicker medium; in Geometry, 


— —o—_——oa_— << —oor__—_ 
— 2 — 
* 

— 


4 it is when a curve has gone its whole extent, | INFU'SION (S.) a pouring or ſteeping one 1 33 

da- and then bends or goes a contrary way. thing or liquor in or into another. 3 1 4; 

1 IN FLEXIBLE (A.) that cannot be moved, | INGA'GE (V.) to contend with, to fight ; bet. 
turned, bent, or rendered otherwiſe than it alſo to contract with or obligate. in „ 

or is ; ſpoke alſo of an obſtinate, reſolute, ſtiff, | INGE'MINATE (V.) to repeat oiten, to dou- bl BY 

t ig determined, poſitive temper or perſon, ble or increaſe. 5 

the INFLYCT (V.) to puniſh, lay a fine upon a INGE NDER (V.) to beget, to cauſe to be wh 1 5 45 
perſon, or force or impofe ſomething upon produced or brought forth. i 

di- him contrary to his inclination. INGE NERABLE (A.) that cannot be pro- „ 

de- INFLICTION (S.) a puniſhing, a reſtraint or duced, brought forth, or begotten. Bid tt 

diſ. prohibition laid or executed upon a perſon. INGE NIOUS (A.) ariful, ſkilful, cunning, 1 * 

INFLUENCE (S.) a power with, over, or witty, exquiſite, curious. | | 

its, upon, to cauſe to act, or bring forth. _ P INGENUITY or INGE'NIOUSNESS (8. 10 

m- INFLUX (S.) a flowing or running into, par- the natural and improved diſpoſition, ſk I, 1 

and ticularly of water agitated hy the tides. or parts of a perſon that produces fine 

ap- INFO LD (V.) to wrap up, or incloſe one } works, writings, paintings, or performan- 

nick thing within another. | | cesof any fort. | 

nd; INFO RCE (V.) to urge or prevail upon by] IN GENUOUS (A.) honeſt, fincere, plain, 

ing, threats, reaſons, arguments, or preſents; to] downright, free, without referve, &c, 

only compel, conſtrain, or oblige. INGLO'RIOUS A.) mean, baſe, diſhoneſt, 

red. INFO RCEMENT (S.) an additional reaſon] of bad reputation. 


INGO T (S.) the name given by the refiners o 


or why a thing ſhould be done or let alone; 
a wedge of gold or filver, when mel:ed, and 


alſo a compultion or reſtraint. 


the- INFORM (V.) to inſtruct, teach, acquaint, run into a regular pig, bar, &c. and is of va. 
or make known. rious weights at the humour of the owner, 
r, is INFORM (A.) without ſhape, ugly, irregu- | INGRA'FT (V.) to fix, put, imprint, or im- 


plant, to inſt or cauſe to grow up in a 
perſon or thing, | 


er cr lar. 
INFORMA'TION (S.) a declaration, telling, 
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NI. or making a thing known to a magiſtrate, a | INGRA'/IL (V.) to rotch, dent, or cut in Wd 
ible- complaint; alſo inſtruction or teaching, upon the edges of any thing. - 0 
| INFORMER (S.) one who inſtructs, teaches, | INGRA'TE (S.) the hateful and reproachful "We 
der, or makes a, thing known to another ; but is name given to an unworthy, unthankful, ; { 
commonly underſtood in an ill ſenſe, for perſon, that does not make ſuitable returns WM 
, Of one that exhibits complaints to a magi- for ſavours received. 7 N 
ſtrate, in order to get money. INGRA'TIATE (V.) to get into a perſon's 179 
ndiſe INFO'RTUNATE (A.) unſucceſsful, unhappy, | favour by degrees; to do wh.tever is fit or 1 
lee · unlucky, miſerable, &c. proper to pleaſe, humour, and gain the ap- Mo 5 
INFORTUNES (S.) with the Aſftrelogers, are probation of another. 4 Bt | 
ano- ſuch planets as indicate ill ſucceſs or unhap- | INGRA'TITUDE (S.) a neglect of duly SR} { 
pineſs to the native, particularly Saturn and thanking or otherways rewarding a perſon $ 4 + 
le of | Mars, for favours received from him; alto a re- 9 1 4 
per- INFRA/CTION (S,) an illegal and violent turning evil for good, | 5 
ſo to breaking into or through a compact, agree- | INGREDIENTS (S.) the ſeveral particulars 1 8. 
land- ment, league, treaty, peace, &c. of a compoſition, but moſt generally ap- 14 5 
INFRA'NCHISE (v.) to make or ſet free, to | plied to phyſical preparations or medicines. 1 
2 ſet entitle a perſon to all the privileges of a | UNGRESS (S.) an entrance into a place; with 19k 3 7 7 
community, ſociety, or body politick. the 4firozmers, it is particularly uſed for the 0 IR 
urn. INFRA'NCHISEMENT (s.) the act of mak- ſun's going into the firſt ſcruple of any of IN 
g ot ing tree, or entitling to the privileges of a the cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. | 13 "Mn 
aug common- wealth; alſo a releafing, difcharg- {| INGRO'SS (V.) in Trade, is the ſame as to ' Wn 
ing, or excuting from a debt, duty, or other monopol ze, or get all or the greateſt part 1 
zurn obligation. of any particular commodity together into 1 
INFRA'NGIBLE (A.) durable, ſtrong, laſting, one fei ſon's poſſeſſion; in Lew, it figni- 13 
$ UP, - that is not to be broken. fies io copy the rough drauglit of an inflru- S® } 
\NFREQU ENT (A.) feldom, rare, uncom- ment fair over in large writing, and come * 
n in mon, that does not happen often. monly upon parchment, to render it both S - 
INFRUNGE (V.) to intrude, invade, or gain | Iezible and durable. 1 
bends upon the property or privilege of another, IN GROSSER (S.) he that copies or writes 5 114 
an- to break in or violate the laws or cuſtoms.. ths rough draught of a deed, &c. fair over; 1 
"tis INFRUNGEMENT (s.) an invaſion or in-] allo he that buys vp or monopolizes a com- 1 
nouns croachment upon, or violation of another's mocity, 1 
noch pronerty. | INGU'KGITATE (v.) to ſwill, devour, or 47 
og INFU'SE (V.) to put or ſteep in liquor, to in- Dd 4 | | {wallaw f At 
: 
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INJ | 
 C(wallow any thing greedily ; whether it be 
meat or drink, ; 
INHA'B!T (V.) to reſide, live or dwell con- 
ſtantly in'a place. | 
INHA'BITABLE (A.) a place or country fit 
to dwell or live in. 
INHA'BITANT (S.) a perſon that reſides, or 


but in Pariſp Law, they only who pay the 
ſeveral taxes, and are liable to ſerve offices, 
are called inhabitants ; all others are termed 
inmates. 

INHARMO!NICAL (A.) not according to the 
laws of harmony. | 
- INHE'RE (V.) to grow in, or ſtick very faſt 


to. 

INHE RENT (A.) the quality or property of 
growing up or in a thing. 

INHERIT (V.) actually to poſſeſs or enjoy 
an eſtate, &c, that was my father's or other 
relations, by virtue or right of ſucceſſion. 

INHERITANCE (S.) a perpetuity in lands 

and tenements to a man and his heirs ; alſo 

an eſtate in poſſeſſion, whether gained by 
purchaſe or ſucceſſion. 

INHE'RITOR or INHE'RITRIX (S.) the 
ſame with heir or heireſs, he or ſhe that 
holds lands, &c. by inheritance. 

INHE'SION (S.) a ſticking, cleaving, grow- 
ing, or abiding to or in a thing. 5 

INHTBIT (V.) to forbid, prohibit, charge, 
or warn, to let alone or forbear, to reſtrain 
or hold in. 


check; in Law, it is ſometimes a writ to 
order a judge to proceed no farther in a cauſe 
before him; and ſometimes means the iſſu- 
ing a writ from out of a ſuperior court to an 
inferior one. 
* INHO'SPITABLE (A.) churliſh, niggardly, 
covetous, unkind, ſevere, uncivil. 
INHU'MAN (A.) fierce, ſavage, cruel, bar- 
barous, contrary to the tenderneſs, love and 
compaſſion that ought to adorn the human 
nature of all mankind, - 
INHUMA'TION (S.) a covering, burying, or 
. interring ; in Chymiſry, it is the covering of 
two pots ſet one upon another (the lower- 
moſt of which is /tull of ſmall holes) with 
earth, and cauſing the vapours'to ſweat thro? 
in the diſtillation, by means of a wheel-fire ; 
alſo a digeſtion made by burying the mate- 
rials in dung, or in the earth. 


help of a ſquirt, 
force. * : 
INJECTION (S.) the caſting, ſquirting, or 
- throwing of liquor into.a place or wound. 
INVMITALE (A.) beyond or above imita- 
tion; and is commonly ſpoken of ſomething 
exceedingly curious, g 


ſyringe, or any other 


guys. -.. :; age : . 
INJOY” (V.) to poſteſs, take pleaſure in, oc- 
cupy, or vie, | . 4 "Is | 

| ; 
SY es 


ordinarily dwells or lives in a place or houſe ; 


INHIBFTION (S.) a reſtraint, prohibition, or | 


INJE/CT (V.) to caſt or throw water or other 
, cleanfing liquor into a wound to clean it, by | 


INJOIN (V.) to lay upon, command, or re- ; 


INL. 


INJOY MENT (S.) ſatisfaction, pleaſure, 


poſſeſſion. 

INFQUITY (S.) all forts of fin. wi 
3 8 ebe 

INITIAL (A.) of or belonging to the entrance 
into, or beginning of a thing. f 

INITIALS (S.) a term in Printing, ſigniiyiag 
thoſe large ornamental letters put at the be. 
ginning of a hook, argument, or ſobjeQ,- 

INVFTIATE (V.) to enter, introduce, or in- 
ſtruct in an art, ſcience, or buſineſs. 

INITIA”TION (S.) an entrance or admit. 
tance into any buſineſs or art. 

INJUDVCIOUS (A.) unſkilful, fooliſh, weak, 
or improper, f 

INJU'NCTION (S.) an order or command ; 
in Lazy, it is a writ iſſued to give the plaintiff 
poſſeſſion upon the defendant's non-appear. 
ance, grounded upon an order in chancery, 

IINJURE (V.) to hurt, damage, prejudice, 
wrong,,or abuſe, 

INJU'RIOUS (A.) hurtful, prejudicial, abu- 
ſive, contrary to right and juſtice. 

I'N JURY (S.) an outrage, abuſe, affront, or 
prejudice. 

INJU'ST (A.) illegal, wrongful, offepſve. 
INjJU'STICE (S.) arbitrary and illegal pro- 
ceedings, unfair and diſhonett practices. 
INK (S.) a liquid commonly uſed to write 
with, for the moſt part cf a black colour, 
though it may be of any other, as ted, 

blue, &c. 

I'NK-HORN (S.) a univerſal name to all forts | 
or ſmall inſtruments, uſed for the holding 
and eaſy carriage of ink to write with, tho 
they be made of filver, braſs, &, _ 

INXINDLE (V.) to light, ſet on fire, break 

- out into a flame; alſo to foment or ſtir up 
a quarrel). | 

I'NKLING (S.) a deſire, or hankering after; 

alſo a hint or imitation. 

INKY (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, or 
covered over with ink, - 6 

INLAND (A.) far from the ſea, in the mid- 
dle of a country. | 

Inland Bill, in Trade, is one drawn and 
payable in the ſame city or kingdom. 
Inland Towns, ſuch as ſhips cannot come 
at or near, and that have not the advantage 
of water-carriage. 


INLA/RGE (V.) to encreaſe or make bigger, 


to explain or expound a matter by many 
words, to make it clearly underſtood. 

INLA'/RGEMENT (S.) a making bigger, or 
adding ſomething to a thing, matter, or iub- 
je ; alſo a ſetting at liberty or making tree, 
or letting out of priſon, &c. 

INLAY? (V.) to beautify or adorn things, by 
cutting away part of the ground in the form 
of flowers, birds, &c. and inſerting or put- 
ting wood, gold, filver, precious ſtones, &c. 
of another colour, ſort or kind in, to fill up 
and inrich it. 

INLET (S.) an entrance or paſſage to a plac? 
or thing; allo a means of doing a thing. 

INLICHTEN 


INN 
INLI/CHTEN (V.) to give light, to cauſe to 
underſtand; to clear up, or prove a matter. 
INLI'ST (V.) to enter or enrol a ſoldier in the 
pay or ſervice of a prince or ſtate, 

INLI'VEN (V.) to give life, ſpirits, or cou- 
rage to a perſon, to make briſk, airy, &c. 
INMATE (S.) a perſon that occupies one or 
more rooms in a houſe under another, who 

is the poſſeſſor or owner of the whole. 

TNMOST (A.) that which is fartheft or deep- 
eſt in a thing. | 

INN (V.) to houſe, lodge, or ſet up at a pub- 
lick inn vpon the road. | 

INN (S.) a puhlick houſe of entertainment for 
travellers ; alſo the ancient names of noble 
mens, biſhops, &c. great houfes ; and now 
applied to certain colleges or places where 
the ſtudents and practiſers of the law con- 
ſtantly or accidentally reſide. 

INNS OF COURT (S.) are colleges for the 
entertainment of ſtudents and practitioners 


of the law; of theſe there are four principal 


ones in London, wiz. the Inner and Middle. 
Temple, Lincoin's- Inn and Gray's-Inn ; which 
with the two Serjeants-TInns, and ergit Inns 


. of Chancery, make a fort of law univerſity; 


in the Saron times, and after the conquett, 
till the reign of Henry III. the lawyers were 
generally - clergymen, and afterwards the 
lord chancellors, lord treaſurers, judges, and 
maſters of the rolls were taken from among 
the clergy, but for the laſt century they 
have been wholly lay men. 

INNA'TE (A.) ſomething born and growing 
up with a perſon ; the conteſt about theſe 
principles or ideas is ſet in fo clear a light by 
Mr. Locke, that none but through a reſolute 
obſtinacy can miſs ſeeing the abſurdity of the 
aiſertion, 

INNA/'VIGABLE (A.) generally means ſuch 
rivers, ſeas, or other waters that cannot be 
navigated or failed upon by large ſhips. 

VNNER (A.) that which is in the middle, or 
fartheſt from the outſide or entrance of a 
thing or place. 

INNERMOST (A.) that room or place that 
is fartheſt from the entrance of a houſe, pa- 
lace, &c. 2 | 

INNOCENCE, V/NNOCENCY, or I'NNO- 
CENTNESS (S.) harmleſſneſs, free from 
guiit or fault, without any intention of 
iraud, fimpleneſs, or plainneſs. | 

I'NNOCENT (S.) a fool, or half. witted, filly 
fellow; alſo one free from guile or blame. 

INNOCENT (A.) harmeleſs, blameleſs, that 
is no ways guilty or concerned with wicked 
perſons, &c. 8 

I'NNOCENTS (S.) the children that were 
ſlain by the command of Herod, when he in- 
tended to kill our Saviour preſently after his 
birth, in commemoration of which, the 
church hath appointed a feſtival to be cele- 
brated in the weſt the 28th of December, in 

5 the eaſt the 29th of December. | 

- NNOVATE (V.) to introduce, bring in, or 

) FR 


* * 


INQA 
practiſe new cuſtoms, opinions, or laws, 
after a ſly, clandeſtine manner. | 
INNOVA'TION (S.) a new law, cuſtom, 
alteration, or opinion flily brought in. 
INNOVA/TOR (S.) one that changes or al- 
ters the old manners, cuſtoms, or faſhions 
for new ones, | 
INNUE NDO (S.) ſomething to be underſtood, 
a hint or doubtful expreſſion ; in Lav, it is 

the explaining, repeating, or fixing the ſenſe 
of a doubtful or ſuſpicious ſentence, or no- 
minating poſitively a particular perſon where 
there are ſeveral, and the repetition is not 
ſufficiently clear, 3 

INNU'/MERABLE (A.) that cannot be num- 
bered, counted, diftinguiſhed, or toid, 

INOBSE'RV ANCE (S.) heedleffneſs, care- 
lefinets, &c. 

INOCULA'/TION (S.) in Gardening, is an 
artificial operation, whereby the hud of one 
fruit-tree is grafted or ſet into the ſtock or 
branch of another, by which means different 
ſorts of fruit are made to grow upon the ſame 
tree; in Phyfick, it is the tranſplanting a 
diſtemper from one ſubje& to another, and 
particularly the ſmall-pox, - which is thus 
performed ; the well perſon is firſt dicted 
and purged, and then two inciſions are 
made, one in the muſcular part of the arm, 
much about where iſſues are commonly cut, 
the other in the leg of the oppoſite fide ; 
then a ſmall! drop of well- concocted vari- 
olous matter, choſe from the dictinct, or 
beſt ſort of puſtules, beſore the turn of the 
diſtemper, imbibed by two ſmall doffils of 
lint are inſerted in the incifions whilſt the 
matter is warm, and ſo bound up with a 
bandage ; after about two days the banda- 
ges are opened, the lint thrown away, and 
a freſh cole- wort leaf is daily applied upon 
the inciſions, which uſually grow ſcre, in- 
flame and inlarge of thernſelves, and diſ- 
charge matter more plentifully as the diſ- 
temper ariſes. The eruptions generally ap- 
pear within eight or ten days after the ope- 
ration, during which time the patient is not 

, confined or obliged to to any ſtrict regimen, 
great conteſts have been about this praQicez 
for which the curious are referred to thoſe 
who have wrote on both tides, 

INNOFFE'NSIVE (A.) harmleſs, quiet, juſt, 
honeſt, good- natur'd. 

INO'RDINATE (A.) immoderate, extrava- 
gant, exceſſive, without any regularity or 
bounds. | 

INORGA'/NICAL (A.) without proper or fit 
organs, parts, or compoſitions, 

FNQUEST (S.) an enquiry or ſearch into a 
matter or buſineſs, but more particularly in a 
judicial manner, by a jury; and ſometimes, 
the jury itſelf is fo called, as at Hicks's- Hall 
the grand jury is called the grand 7ngueſ? ; 
alſo the court for determining complaints 
preferred by freemen of the city of London 
againſt one another upon account of debts un- 
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| INQ 

der 40s, is called the court of ingueſt, but 
vulzarly the-court of conſcience, | 
INQUVETUDE (S.) uneafineſs, reſtleſſneſs, 
diſfatis faction, diſquiet; in Phyfick, it is a 
convulſive motion of the muſcles in the 
umbs, which occaſions the patient to toſs 
and roll about very reftleſsly and frequently. 
INQUFVRABLE (A.) that may or ought to be 
' ſearched into or examined after. 

INQUIRE (V.) to examine, ſearch, look 
into, aſk, demand, after or for. 
INQUYRY or INQUISUTION (S.) a ſearch 
into or after any thing, an examination, aſk- 
ing, or demanding ; alſo the name of an ec- 
cleſiaſtical court in the church of Rome, called 
the Holy Office, particularly erected and uſed 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the countries 
depending thereon, for the puniſhment of 
hereſy; though other countries have had 
them, but upon account of the extraordinary 
ſeverity and cruelty uſed in the punifhment 
ofthoſe calied offenders, it has been laid down 


in France, and many other countries that ſtill 


retain the Pepiſp religion, Take the follow- 
ing account of its riſe and progreſs : Beſore 
the converfion of Conſtantine the Great, the 
biſhops only examined into dcArines, and 
puniſhed hereſy with excomunication ; but 
after the emperors became Chriſtians they 
ordained that ſuch as were convicted and ex- 
communicated, ſhould be alſo baniſhed and 
forfeit their eſtates ; this continued till about 
the year 300, when the weſtern biſhops 
power was enlarged to the authority of cit- 
ing perſons to their courts, both to convict 
and puniſh them by impriſonment or pe- 
nances ; this continued-till the 12th century, 
when hereſy, as it was then called, being 
very much increaſed by the Albigenſes and 
FWaldenſes, pope Gregory IX. in a council held 
at Thoulonſe in 1229, eſtabliſhed new conſti- 
totions, committing the whole management 
& the biſhops 3 but afterwards thinking 
theſe too indulgent, he gave the direction 
of his inguiſition to the Dominicans, who for 
their crueſty were baniſhed 7 houlouſe by the 
inhabitants; ſo that this court was never 
firmly ſettled in France; all Ttaly received it 
except the kingdom of Naples. This tribu- 
nal takes cognizance of Hereſy, Fudaiſm, 
 Mabometiſm, Sodomy, and Polygamy. People 
Rand in fo much ſear of it, that parents de- 
hver their children, and huſbands their wives 
to its officers, without daring to murmer in 
the leaſt 3 the priſoners are ſhut up in ſright- 
zul dungeons, where they are kept for ſe- 
veral months till they accufe themſelves, being 
never confronted by witneſſes; their friends 
go in mourning for them as if dead, and dare 
neither ſolicit their pardon, nor come near 
them, and are frequently forced to fly the 


country for fear of being taken likewiſe ; ' 


the power of the inguifition is very much 


curbed in Venice, where it ſeems rather a | 
political inſtrument to preſerve the ſtate 
wan the church; in the Indies, it is extrava- | 
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. gantly ſevere, for though there m 
oaths of ſeven — ok ow — 
the depoſitions of ſlaves and children are at. 
lowed and taken, and the perſon is tortured 
till he condemns himſelf ; the lighteſt ex- 

pPreſſion againſt the church or inguiſition- 

office, is a ſufficient fault ; in Law, an in- 
guifition is the proceeding in matters criminal 
by the office of the judge, or by the great 
inqueſt before juſtices in eyre. 

INQUI SITIVE (S.) curious, buſy, defirous 
of knowing much ; alſo a buſy. bady, or one 
that troubles himſelf with other peoples 
concerns, 

INQUF'SITOR (S.) one that make an enquiry 
or examination into matters; in our Law, 
ſheriffs, coroners, &c. are ſo called; but in 
the church of Rome, this officer is called in. 
guifitor-general, firſt appointed by pope U-. 

ban IV. in 1263, whoſe power was enlarged 
ſo far at laſt by ſundry popes, that in 1 564 
Pius IV. and afterwards Pius V. not on! 
commanded all ecclefiaſtical pexſens to ſub. 
mit to him, but ordered all princes, judges, 
and other miniſters of juitice, to put the or- 
ders of the ingurſitors-general in execution, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to prefide over the inq i- 
ſition courts, and judge of all matters of 
faith, hereſy, doctrine, &c. all interior offi- 
cers are ſubject to him, and in Spain the 
king nominates, and the pope confirms him. 

INRA'GE (V.) to make angry, to fiir up to 
wrath, to provoke or diſpleaſe. 

INRI CH (V.) to improve or make better, 
as farmers do land, maſters their ſcholars, 
&. alſo to increaſe or add to a perſon's 
ſubſtance, by gain in trade, giſts of ſriends, 
Kc. alſo to-beautify or adorn, as writing- 
maſters do great letters with flouriſhes, car- 
vers by ſculpture, painters by gilding, &c. 

INRVYCHMENT (S.) a making rich and 
beautiful by ornamenting a garment or o- 
ther thing with gold, filver, precious ſtones, 
carving, painting, &c. | 

VNROAD or I NRODE (S.) the invaſion or 
coming in of an army into the lands or terri- 
tories of another to commit hoſtilities, 

INRO'L (V.) to enter or write down in a liſt 
or roll, commonly called regiſtring, record- 
ing, or entering of a perſon ar thing in a pro- 
per manner, as of apprentices in the cham- 
berlain's court, recognizances, ſtatutes, fines, 
&c. in the court of Chancery, Exch: quer, 
King*s-Bench, Ec. 

INSA/NABLE (A.) incurable, paſt all hopes 
of recovery, 4 

INSA'NE (A.) fickly, out of order, mad, or 

_ diſtracted, 

INSA'TIABLE (A.) of a temper not to be 
ſatisfied, or contented with any thing, un- 
appeaſable, extravagantly covetous, Craving, 
or defirous of more, ; 

INSCOfNCE (V.) to hide or incloſe behind a 
ſmall fort or defence, ſome part of an army 


that are appointed to keep or defend a pals. 
N : INSCRIUBE 


INS 

INSI/ PID (A.) taſteleſs, nothing worth, un- 
ſavoury; in Mriting, it means a mean, ſpi- 
ritleſs, fooliſh performance. 

INSVST (V.) to contend earneſtly, or ſtand 
upon a matter ſtrenuoufly, to urge, preſs, 
require, or demand a thing to be done, to 
continue or remain poſitive in one's deſigns, 


or pretenſions; in Gecmetry, it is the angle 
of a ſegment ſtanding upon the arch of an- 


INS 


JNSCRIBE (V.) to write within or upon a 
thing; alſo to dedicate or offer a book, & c. 
to a perſon ; in Geometry, it is the drawing 

one figure within another in ſuch a manner, 
that the angles of the inſcribed figure touch 
the angles or fides of the inſcribing figure or 


= 2" 
A. 
22244 2 


c 


FANS 


lane. | | 
INSCRIPTION (S.) ſomething wrote or 
carved over, in, or upon a monument, 
tomb, medal, &c, and was originally in- | other ſegment below. | 
| tended to preſerve: the memory of famous | INSLA'VE (TV.) to bring into bondage, to 
actions among the ancients, and are {till re- compel or force a perſon to drudge or work. 
tained among us for the ſame purpoſe. very hard. — 
INSCRU“ TABLE (A.) that cannot be fearch- | INSNA/RE (V.) to draw or bring a perſon 
ed, or found out. into trouble, by ſly, artful, or cunning me- 
| INSECT S.) any creature that flies or creeps, thods ; to ſurprize, catch, or take at una- 
| that is not divided into joints and limbs, but wares. bx 
ſurrounded with rings or diviſions, capable | INSO'CIABLE (A.) of a ſurly, quarrelſome 
of being-ſeparated without deſtroying life, as diſpoſition, unſit for ſociety or converſation. 
worms, &c, or may have the head eafily ſe- | INSOLA'TION (S.) a drying, bleaching, har- 
parated from the body, and yet remain alive dening, or whitening in the ſun, as potters 
| | for a long time after, as bees, flies, &c. there do their pans, or whitſters their cloth. 
are a very great variety of theſe creatures, | 'NSOLENT. (A.) proud, haughty, ſaucy, 
too tedious for me to enumerate... 
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- bold, imperious, domineering. ft 
INSECTA'TION (S.) a reviling, rating at, | INSO'LVABLE or INSO'/LVENT (A.) una- 'M 
or following perſons with bad or foul lan- ble te pay or make ſatisfaction. p 
guage, f IN SO“ LVENTNESS or INSO*'LVENCY (S.) 3 
= INSECTA'TOR (S.) a ſlanderer, back-biter, an incapacity or inability to pay dehts, or mk 
. reviler; alſo a proſecutor at law, or a liti- ſatisfy thoſe juſt demands that a perſon has 1 
: gious perſon. upon one, | 
; INSECU'RE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, want | INSPE'CT (V.) to examine, ſtrictly look into 8 
ö of ſafety. | wor ſuperviſe, | e 
INSENSIBTLIT FV or INSE'NSIBLENE>S | INSPECTION (S.) a ſtrict examination, nar- N FE. 
. (S.) the ſtate or condition of not perceiving row ſearch into, or ſuperviſion of a matter. Þ 5 TER 
» S or feeling ; that has no idea of or compaſ- | INSPE'CTOR (S.) an examiner, ſurveyor, or . $0) NECES 
$ fion for the wants, neceflities, troubles, or perſon to whom the care and direction of s 0 e 
) difficulties of another. - any thing is committed, «* 15 105 
. INSENSIBLE (A.) that is void of ſenſe, | INSPVRE (V.) to breath into, to ſtir up or e 
perception, tenderneſs, or knowledge. excite in a perſon's mind ſomething very 4 2 —5 f 
INSEPARABLE (A.) that cannnt be parted, extraordinary, either contrary to, or above 145 2H 4 
d or put afunder, the natural abilities of men, by the influence e 
s INSERT (V.) to put, bring in, graft, or | of the holy ſpirit or power of God, whereby F be C 
5 place in or between. | future events are ſeretold with the ſame cer- "i 
INSE'RTION (S.) a putting in, a grafting or tainty as paſt or, preſent actions are known 2 
r placing between. | | or related, by thoſe who are or were eye-wit- 
- ; INSUVDIOUS (A.) deceitful, treacherous, baſe, neſſes thereof; in an inferior Senſe, it means 


falſe, hallow-hearted, wily, inſnaring. the ſpirit of emulation, whereby a perſon 


ſt INSIGHT (S.) knowledge, ſkill, or light into endeavours to equal or exceed another in the 
| a matter. | performance of ſome art, or to gain the re- 
J- INSIGNIT'FICANT (A.) of ſmall or no value, ſpect, love, or applauſe of ſome perſon. 
1- eſteem, or worth. IN SPIRIT (V.) to encourage, hearten, cheer 
$, INSUNUATE (v.) to wheedle, wind, or get up, or enliven. 85 
r, one's ſelf into the love, eſteem, or affetion | INSPVSSATE (V.) to thicken, as liquor by. 
of another, by fly, artful, methods, and evapcration, or mixing ſugar, &c. with it. 
es ſometimes by belying the innocent; alſo to | INSTABVLITY (S.) ficklenefs, irreſoluteneſs, 
intimate, hint, or point out a matter, by changeableneſs, unfixedneſs. 
or ſpeaking in a fort of diſguiſed manner. INST A'BLE (A.) inconſtant, irreſolute, change- 
INSINUA*'TION (S.) a fly, artful, diſguiſed, | able, uncertain, EE 
be way of information, and creeping into fa- | INSTA'L (V.) to compleat, finiſh, or put a 
n- vour by degrees. 2 perſon in poſſeſſion of an office, benefice, &c. 
857 INSUNUATIVE (S.) of a temper or diſpo- INSTALLATION or INSTA'LMENT (& ) 
Htion that is apt to get the aſcendency over the act of putting into, or c-nferring upon 
| a another, by obliging, humouring and com. a Knight, biſhop, &c. his honour, otlice, 
iy plying with what they perceive is agreeable } power, place, or authority. 
1 do their diſpoſition, humour or inclination. 


I'SSTANCE (S.) a requeſt, petition, defire,. 


prayer, 


Prayer, &c. alſo a pattern, model, exam- | 


ple, &c. 
INSTANT (S.) in Philaſaphy, that momen- 


taneous portion of time, in which we, per- 


ceive no ſucceſſion, or in which we employ 
only one idea of the mind, and is to time, 


as a point to a line; in common Speech, it is 


that very particular time in which any action 
is done or performed, 
INSTANTA'NEOUS (A.) now, immediate- 
ly, without any ſucceſſion of time. | 
INSTAUKA”TION (S.) the reſtoring a per- 
ſon or thing to the ſtate or condition he or 
it was {formerly in; a repairing, amending, 
or renewing. ; | 


I'NSTEP (S.) the top or upper part of the | 


foot next to the leg, where the ſhoe is com- 
monly buckled or tied. | 

I'NSTIGATE (V,) to egg or ſpur on; 
encourage or put forward. | 

INSTIGA'TION (S.) perſuaſion, requeſt, 
defire, encouragement,.or abetting. 

INSTIGA”TOR S.) a promoter, encourager, 

mover or abettor, 

INSTI'L (V.) to put in by a little at a time, 
to inculcate, inſinuate, or teach by degrees, 
as maſters do their ſcholars. 

INSTI'MULATE (V.) to prick, puſh or drive 

forward, to promote or egg on. | 

I'NSTINCT (S.) the natural propenſion or 

inclination that all creatures have to ſome- 
thing in particular; and in Birds, Beaſis, Sc. 
is what is reaſon, deſire, love, &c. in man. 

INSTITUTE (V.) to crdain, appoint, com- 
mand, or eſtabliſh. 1 

INSTITUT ES (S.) principles of an art or 
ſcience; ordinances, laws, precepts or com- 
mandments of a king, biſhop, church, &c. 
alſo the farſt part of the four volumes of the 
civil law, made by the command of the em- 
peror Fu/iinian, for the benefit of young 
tudents ; alſo the name of ſeveral Engliſp 
law. books that contain a body of law, as 
W:ed's Inflitutes, Cc. | 

_ INSTITU'TION (S.) an eſtabliſnment, ap- 

pointment, or command ; alſo educaticn or. 

inſtruction; and in Church Affairs, it is the 
act of the biſhop or his commiT..ry, whereby 
any clerk or prieſt is inveſted with the ſpiri- 
tualities of a rectory, vicarage or parſonage. 


to 


INSTRU'CT (V.) to teach, inform, or make |, 


wiſer or better than a perſon was before. 
INSTRU'CTION (S.) direction, teaching, 
ducation, command. | 
INSTRUCTIONS (S.) particular heads, di- 
rections, or manners of behaviour given to 
a perſon that has the management of any 
affair of conſequence for another, as an am- 
baſſador, &c. 
INSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of an informing, help- 
ing, teaching, directing nature or diſpoſition, 
I'NSTRUMENT (S.) any fort of tool to work 
with, as a hammer, ſaw, chiſſel, &c. alſo 
a proper perſon to do or bring about a mat- 
ter or buſineſs; but in a particular manner, | 


e- 


IWF 
all forts of - muſical inſruments; alſo 2 deed 
of conveyance, or other law. matter that 
contains certain agreements between diffe- 
rent parties. SE, 
INSTRUMEN TAI. (A.) helpſul, or cordy. 
cive to the performing certain affairs or bu. 
ſineſs. 
INSUCCA'TION (S.) in Pharmacy, is the 
moiſtening of drugs with the juice of vio- 
lets, roſes, &c. 


{ INSUCCE'SSFUL (A.) unfortunate, that docs 


not ſucceed or proſper, that is diſappointed 
in a thing. 

INSUFFFCIENCY or INSUFFI'CIENTNESS 
(S.) the want of power, capacity, ability, 
&c. for the doing any tlüng. 

INSUFFICIENT (A.) not capable or able tg 
do or perform a thing, unequal to the bufi- 
neſs undertaken or required, | 

INSULT (V.) to affront, abuſe, aſſault, 
mook, game, jeer, or make ſport of. 

FNSULT (S.) an affront, abuſe, or aſſault. 

INSU*"PERABLE (A.) too great or difficult to 
be conquered or overcome, invincible. 

INSUP PORTABLE (A.) that cannot be boine 
with, ſuſtained, or undergone, 

INSU'/RANCE (S.) a protection or aſſurance 
from loſs or damage from fire, or the ſea, 
for which people pay a ſmall ſum of mcacy 
to an office, or otherwiſe, according to the 
ſtate or condition of the matter or thing 
inſured. 

INSU*RE (V.) to give money to be protected 
from, or have the damage made good, that 
may happen; alſo to protect, defend, or 
make good from damage or hurt that may 

happen by fre, the ſea, &c. 

INSU/RER (S.) a perſon that enters into obli- 
gation to make good any loſs that may be 
ſuſtained by fire, water, pirates, &c. for a 
certain premium paid by the owner for that 

urpoſe. 

INSURMOUNTABLE (A.) that cannot be 
got over, vanquiſhed, or overcome. 

INSURRECTION (S.) a riſing, uproar, riot, 
or ſmall ſort of civil war or rebellion among 
the populace, upon account of ſomething 
very diſagrecahle done or required by the 
magiſtrates. ; 

INTATL (V.) to fix an eſtate upon certain 
perſons that are to ſucceed hereditarihy, and 
that cannot be kept fiom it by any deed or 
conveyance of the preſent poſſeſſor, without 
their own conſent. 

INTAVL (S.) the perſon or perſons v ho 
have a legal right to enjoy an eſlate after 
the death of the preſent poſſeſſor. | 

INTA'NGLE (V.) to teaze, perpiex, or male 
an affair very difficult, irkſome, or une-ty. 

INTA'NGLEMENT (S.) an uneatine(s of 
circumſtances, an embarraſſment or troubis- 
ſome difficulty. | ; 

UNTEGER (s.) in Arithmet'ch, ſignifies ſome 
one whole thing, as a horſe, a man, 3 
pound, a ton, &c. I 


RT 


INTEGRAL (A.) whole, compleat, intire, | 


without parts or fractions. 

INTEGRATE (V.) to renew, reſtore, re- 
vive, or make whole, to put into the fame 
condition that a perſon or thing was in be. 


fore. 
INTE'GRITY (S.) fincerity, plainneſs, ho- 
neſty, truth, and ſimplicity. 
INTE'GUMENT (S.) the Surgeons term for 
the ſkin or other membranes that cover ei- 
ther the whole body, or any particular parts. 
INTELLECT (S.) the rational ſoul, or fa- 
culty of difcerning or judging. 
INTELLE'CTUAL (A.) that belongs to the 
mind, ſoul, or underſtanding. 
INTELLIGENCE (S.) the information or 
correſpondence that a ſtate or merchant re- 
ceives or holds with perſons in foreign courts 
or countries, relating to the condition of the 
ftate or trade, that is or may be carried on 
there; alſo the ſkill, knowledge, or judg 


ment a. perſon may have in any art, ſcience, [ 


or buſineſs, 

INTELLIGENCER (S.) a ſpreader, infor- 
mer, or teller of news. 

INTE'LLIGENCES (S.) angels, or other 
ſpiritual beings. 

INTELLIGENT (A.) of a good capacity, or 
ready wit to take in, underſtand, or perceive 
the inſtructions that are given, or bufinefs 
talked about ; alſo one well ſkilled in any 
art, ſcience, or buſineſs. 


INTELLIGIBLE (A.) that may be eaſily | 


perceived or underſtood, | 

INTE'MPERANCE or INTE/MPERATE- 
NESS (S.) a riotouſneſs, or diforderly living, 
whether it be applied to eating and drink- 
ing, or government, rule, or behaviour. 

INTEMPERATE (A.) irregular, diſorderly, 
immoderate. 

INTE'MPERATURE (S.) a diſorderly diſpo- 
fition of the air, humours of the body, &c. 
INTE'ND (V.) to defign to do ſomething 
hereafter, to mean, or purpoſe ; alſo to ſu- 

erviſe, rule, or govern, 
INTE'NDANCY (S.) the power, office, rule, 
or government of an intendant. 
INTE'NDANT (S.) a governor, ſuperviſor, 
or director. i 


INTE/NDMENT (S.) the real, true, and juſt | 


meaning or detign of a perſon, word, or 
action. 

INTE NSE (A.) exceſſive, or very great. 

INTENT or INTE/NTION (S.) the defign, 
meaning, or purpoſe of a perſon ; in Phi- 
loſ-phy, it is the degree of any quality en- 
creaſed very much; in Plyſick, it is a cer- 
tain method of cure formed in the mind of 

tze phyſicians, from a due conſideration o 
the ſymptoms, &c. 

INTENT cr INTE/NTIVE (A.) fixed, or 
cloſely applied to, or upon any thing. 

INTENTIONAL (A.) ſomething belonging 


to the detign, purpoſe, aim, or intention of | 


a perſon. 
INTERCALATE (V.) to put fomething in 


INT 


between others, as with us a day in the. 
month of February between the 2:th and 


25th days in every four years, in what we 
call leap-year ; ſo the Jezos, in like man- 
ner, uſed to add a 13th month to their lu- 
rar year, at the end of every two or thee 
years, becauſe in the cirele of 19 years there 
are ſeven of 13 months each, and the reſt 
but 12 months, and this was done between 
February and March, and this was called the 
firſt and ſecond Adar. 

INTE'RCALARY DAYS (S.) thoſe added 
upon extraordinary occations, to make the 
time even; in Phyſick, they are the 3, 5,9, 
13 and 19, in which, by the violence of the 
diſeaſe, nature is provoked to throw off her 
load unſeaſonably, by the vehemency of the 
fit, or fome external cauſe, 

INTERCALA'TION (S.) the act of inſert- 

ing, or putting a day, month, &c. to the 
common computation at the end of ſome 
certain period of time, to regulate ſome de- 
ficiency. 

INTERCE/DE (V.) to pray, beg, or defire a 
favour for another, 


INTERCEPT (v.) to ftop, p-event, hinder, 
or take by ſurprize, as when one ſtate or 


kingdom takes away, opens, or delays the 
poſt or packets of letters going to ano- 
ther, &c. . 

INTERCE/PTED (A.) ſtopped, hindered, 
caught, or taken priſoner ; in Mathemuticks, 
ſomething taken, contained, or compre- 
hended between two others, as an angle 
between two lines, e. 

INTERCE/SSION (S.) a coming in between 
two parties, to beg, pray, or defire a favour 
for one that has offended ; a mediation. 


INTERCE/SSOR (S.) a mediator, or one that 


prays or defires ſavour in behalf of another. 
INTERCHA'NGE (V.) to mutually exchange, 
or reciprocally return the fame kind of thines 
on both ſides, whether they be compliments, 
writings, &c. 
INTERCTSION (S.) a cutting off between. 
INTERCOLUMNIA/TION (S.) the diſtance 
or ſpace that one pillar or column in a build- 
ing is off or from another. | 
INTER-COMMONENG (S.) the joining or 
feeding-upon the commons belonging totwo 
different manors promiſcuoufly, as tho” they 
were only one common and one manor. 
INTERCOURSE (S.) a free and mutual cor- 
reſpondence between different perſons. . 
INTERCU/RRENT (A.) the running between 
two lands, as a river, 
INTERCUTA/NEOUS (A.) that is or lies 
between the fleſh and the ſkin. 
VNTERDICT or INTERDTCTION (S.) an 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure, which the church of 
Nome pretended to a right to pronounce a- 
gainſt all thoſe who would not comply with 
her wicked uſurpations; which conſiſted in a 
forbidding the adminiſtration of the facra- 
ments, and the performance of all other di- 
Vine 
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vine ſervices to a kingdom, province, or 
town; which is ſaid to take its riſe in the 
ninth century, and more frequently exerciſed 
in France, Italy, and Germany, than elſe- 
where, upon account of the princes and 
great men, who heſore were but governors, 
making themſelves abſolute maſters of thoſe 
provinces, and the hiſhops and pope per- 
ceiving they ſlighted perſonal excommunica- 
tion, took upon them to put the inter dict in 
practice, by which they were permitted only 
to baptize infants, take confeſſions, and give 
abſolution to dying penitents; theſe inter- 
dicis occaſioned abundance of blood to be 
ſhed, of which Englund is a fatal inſtance 
in the 12th century. | 1 
VNTEREST (V.) to concern one's ſelf in an 
affair, to eſpouſe the cauſe of another. 
V'NTEREST (S.) the premium or reward paid 
by a borrower to a lender for the uſe of a 
certain ſum of money a certain time; and 
by Arithmeticians, it is put under two heads 
or claſſes, the one called ſimple inert, or 
purely the hare inter of the ſum lent for 
any quantity of time, according either to a 2 
fixed rate ſor a fixed time, as appointed by 
the laws of the land (which is here in Eng- 
land, at this time, five pounds for the uſe of 
one hundred pounds one year) or according 
to the private or publick contracts of private 
perſons, or publick bodies or corporations, 
as in the India company they have ſome 
bonds at three per Cent. intereſt, and others 
at three and a half, &c. the other is called 
rompound intereſt, or intereſt upon intereſt, 
which is when a perſon that has borrowed 
a fum of money, and can neither pay off 
the principal nor zntereft, conſents, that as 
the intereſi hecomes due, it ſhall become a 
principal, and ſo both the principal and ixte- 


ret continually increaſes ; but this is ſeldom | - 


uſed otherwiſe than in the conſideration of 
buying annuities, places for life, or eſtates. 
Alſo the concern, right, title, advantage, 
power, or benefit that a perſon has in any 
matter or bufineſs. | 
INTERFE'CTION (S.) the killing, laying, 
or deſtroying a perſon, 
INTERFE/CTOR (S.) a killer, wounder, 
flayer, or deſtroyer ; and in At, ology, it is 
the polition of a deſtroying planet, either 5 
degrees before the cuſp, or 25 after it in the 
eighth houſe. 
INTERFERE (V.) to concern one's ſelf with 


another's buſineſs, to meddle with, to claſh ] 


or diſagree, or come between a thing, per- 
ſon, or affair, g 
INTERJA'CENT (A.) caſt, thrown, or ly. 


places, or things, 
INTERJE/CT (V.) to caſt, throw, or lay be- 


tween. _ 
INTERJE/CTION (S.) a Grammatical Term 
for a ſudden and abrupt crying out, &c. 


where a perſon, through ſurprize, or for | 


j 


ENT 
want of time and reflection, makes uſe of 
but one word, to expreſs a great many, the 
meaning of which is to be underſtood by the 
various circumſtances, manner of expreſſion, 
&c. and are ſometimes called adverbs, ſome- 
times conjunctions, &c. and throughout this 
work all thoſe claſſes are called particles. 
FNTERIM (S.) a name given to a formular, 
or kind of confeſſion of ſome articles of faith 
obtruded upon the Proteſtants after Lutker'5 
death, by the emperor Charles V. when he 
had-defeated their forces; ſo called, becauſe 
it was only to take place in the interim, till a 
general council ſhould have decided all points 
in queſtion between the Proreftants and the 
Roman Catholicks, 


FNTERIM (Part.) during a certain ſpace of 


time, or in the mean while that ſomething 
is done or forborn. 
INTE'RIOR (A.) the inward or inmoſt part 
of a place or thing. Bs 
INTERLA'CE (V.) to inſert or put in be- 
between or among. 
INTERLA/RD (V.) to lard or put pieces of 
fat between the lean parts of a piece of meat, 
INTERLEA'VE (V.) to put additional leaves 
into a book between the written or printed 
ones, to make notes or obſervations upon. 
INTERLYNE (V.) to write between two 
lines already written ſomething that was leſt 
out, or proper to explain what is written ; 
alſo to put, write, or print one line of Lais 
and one of Engliſh, French, or any other 
language alternately, that is the tranſlation 
or ſenſe the one of the other, to make the 
unknown language: known to the ignorant 
or unlearned, | 
INTERLFNEARY (A.) a book, letter, deed, 
&c. that has ſomething written between the 
regular lines, either for explanation or cor- 
rection ; alſo the method of printing Bibles, 
&c. in different languages, with one line of 
one tongue, and another of another, &c, 
INTERLINEA'TION (S.) the writing one et 
more lines between the lines of a deed, let- 
ter, or other writing, after the former was 
wrote, either to explain what was before 
written or omitted. _ 
INTERLOCU'TION (S.) a ſpeaking at the 
ſame time, or while another is ſpeaking, an 
interruption or breaking in upon ancther's 
diſcourſe ; in Law, it is a determining ſome 
ſmaller matter relating to a cauſe, before the 
whole or general cauſe can be decided, for 
the benefit and advantage of the cauſe itſelf, 
without relating to the principal matter of 
right or other part of the diſpute. 


/ INTERLO'PE (v.) to intrude or thruſt one's 
ing between two or more different perfons, | 


ſelf into a buſineſs or matter where we have 
no right. 5 
INTERLO'PERS (S.) hangers on, retainers 
to, or dependers upon other people; alſo 
meddlers, buſy- bodies, intruders into ofthe! 
mens poſſeſſions, rights, or properties, as the 


exereiſing a trade or profeſſion without legal 


ſervitude 


7 


1 


fervituds. or permiſſion, and bearing the 
common charge, hazard, and trouble rela- 
ting thereunto, or conforming to the rules, 


ad. 


NT 
INTERMUXTURE (s.) the act of mixing 


ſeveral things togethe? 3 alſo the maſs ſo 
mixed, ff, 


orders, and by-laws of the company or cor- INTERMURAL -SPACE (S.) the ſpace or 


ration, who have a charter for the more | 
effectually and advantageouſly carrying on. 


and improving ſuch a particular part of trade 


or commerce, &c. 


INTERLUCA!TION (S.) the cutting down, | 


or lopping off branches, to permit or let in 
the light between trees that grow too thick, 
anFrender the walk or grove below gloomy. 

INTERLU'CENT. (A.) ſhining or giving light 
between, 


I'NTERLUDE.(S.). in a Play, is any fort of 


amuſement or diverſion between the acts, 
while the actors change their dreſs to perform 
the remaining parts, as finging, dancing, &c. 
in Mufick, eſpecially in church mufick, and 
other vocal performances, it is the voluntary 
overture, or other performance upon one or 
more inſtruments, to give the quiriſters or 
ſongſters time to recover breath, &c. 


| INTERLU'NIUM (s.) that ſpace of time be- 


tween the old and nee moon, or that where- 
in ſhe makes no viſible appearance with us. 


 INTERME/DDLE (v.) to concern one's ſelf 


in another's buſineſs or affairs. 

INTE RME DIA (S.) in Tragedies and Come- 
dies, is that Which is played or ſung between 
the acts, to divert the ſpectators; after. the 
Romans took away the chorus, inſtead thereof 
they introduced their Mimi and Embolariæ; 
the Mimi were a ſort of perſons that acted a 
dumb comedy, and expreſſed their meanings 
by their geſtures without words, and the 
Embolares did the ſame by their ſongs and 
jelis; we now call theſe inte ludes ; which 
ſee. 

INTERME/DIATE (A.) ſomething that lies 
betwixt any two things, but commonly 
means the ſpace of time that paſſes between 
any two actions. 

IN LERME/SSES (S.) in Cookery, are certain 
courſes ſet on the table between the princi- 
pal diſhes. 

INTERME WING (S.) in Falconry, is the act 
of a hawk's mewing,. from the beginning to 
change her coat till the turn white. | 

INTE'RMINATED or INTERMINABLE 
(A.) unbounded, unlimited, without any 
end of time, place, or caurſe; a term uſed 
by Cann in his doctrine of decimal fractions. 


| INTERMINGLE or INTERMI'X (V.) to 


mix or put together ſeveral ſorts of perſons 
cr things, | | | 

INTERM1/SSION (S.) a ceſſation, leaving 
ott, or diſcontinuance. 

INTERMPT (V.) to reſt, ceaſe, or forbear 
for a time, and then begin to return again. 
INTERMITTENT (A.) that leaves off for 
a while, and then begins again, as fevers do 
that return at certain periods, as aſter one 

day, two days, &c. 
INTERMI'X (V.) to put oer mingle ſeveral 
things together. | | 


d. ſtance contained between two walls, 
INTERNAL (A.) inward, on the inſide, or 
within a perſon, place, or thing. 

Internal Angles, in Gecmetry, are thoſe 
made by the croſſing of two right lines pa- 
rallel to one another by a right line croſſing 
the parallels, and are thoſe contained within 
the ſpace of the parallel, and of each fide 
the croſſing line. | 

Internal Digeſiiues, in Phyſick, are thoſe 
medicines that are preſcribed to prepare the 
body by purgation, to render the humours 
fluid, &c, by thinning the clammy and 
tough ſubſtance, and tempering the ſharp 
humours, &c. | 

INTERPLEA'D (V.) in Law, is to try a 
point which accidentally falls out beſore the 
determination of the main cauſe, as when 
two perſons prove themſelves to be heirs to 
the ſame eſtate or lands, ſo that it is doubt - 
ful who ought to have poſſeſſion given him, 


be firſt tried, to determine which. is the righit 
heir, cc. | 


to alter or change ſome word, ſentence, or 
paragraph in an original deed, manuſcript, 
&c. 

INTERPOLA!TION (S.) a foiſting or crowd- 
ing in, a changing, altering, or falfifying a 


changed, altered, or put in. 
INTERPOLA'TOR (S.) one who changes, 
alters, or falſifies an original copy. 
INTERPO/SE (V.) to come in between, or 
meaddle with the affairs of another. | 
INTERPOSUTION (S.) the acting or ſteps 
ping in between, or meddling with the af- 
fairs, buſineſs, or concerns of another, 
INTE'RPRET (V.) to expound, explain, 


in another language, or in dubious and enig- 
matical terms. 

INTERPRETABLE (A.) that is capable of 
being explained, cleared up, or made known. 

INTERPRETA'/TION (S.) an expoſition, 
comment, tranſlation, or explanation. 

INTE'RPRETER (S.) one that unfolkls,. ex- 
plains or makes known what was dark, hid, 
or contained in a ſtrange language or doubt - 
ful words; and is generally underſtood of 
one that attends ambaſſadors, or foreigners, 
that cannot ſpeak the language of the coun- 
try where they are, and ſo employ ſome- 
body to ſpeak for them. 

INTE RR (V.) to bury a dead perſon after 
the manner, and with the funeral pomp of 
any particular cauntry. | 

INTERAMENT' (S.) the act of burying, or 


4 


putting perſons under ground after the mode 


el faſhion of any particular country. 
| INTER. 


in this caſe the prior or ſuperior right muſt 


INTE'RPOLATE (V.) to foiſt or crowd in, 


part of an original copy; alſo the matter ſo. 


tranſlate, or make known -what is expreſſed 
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INTER-RE'/GNUM (S.) in Monarchical King- the one than the other, and this, as it ig 1 
dom, that ſpace of time from the death of greater or leſſer, conſtitutes what is called 
one king to the ſucceſſion of another; which | chords or diſcords. 1 
in Hereditary Kingdoms, is properly ſpeaking | INTERVE'NE (V.) to come in between ac. 
none at all; but in Elective Ones, it is till | cidentally, or by chance, to thruſt or put I 
the new king is choſe and confirmed, as in one's ſelf into an office, to meddle or con. 

Poland. cern one's ſelf with other people's buſineſs. 
INTER-RE'X (S.) a regent, who in elective | INTERVENTION (S.) a voluntary interpo- 9 
kingdoms governs from the death of one fition or concerning one's ſelf with others 

king to the election and confirmation of an- affairs. 
other ; this office was uſed much among the I INTERVIEW (S.) the meeting of princes or I 
Romans, as well while their government was great perſons upon ſome extraordinary af- 
a kingdom as a commonwealth, but after ir fair ; alſo the meeting together by appoint- I 
became an empire this office ceaſed. ment of any others univerſally. | 
INTE'RROGATE (V.) to examine or aſk | INTERWEA'VE (V.) to weave, mix, or 
queſtions of another perſon, in order to find put in between or among, things of one 
out the truth, and is the method of pro- fort with thoſe of another. 1 
ceeding in the biſhop's court, and in the INTE STATE (A.) ſpoke of one that dies | 
court of Chancery. without making a will, which formerly was 
INTERROGA'/TION (S.) an examination or eſteemed a very infamous thing, becauſe by I 
queſtioning; alſo the name of a point or the decrees of the ancient councils every one 
ſtop made uſe of at the end of a ſentence was to leave a part of their effects to be diſ- I 
that aſks a queſtion, marked thus (?). tributed to pious uſes 3 and that this ſhould 
INTERRO'GATIVE (A.) queſtioning, aſk- not be neglected, the pariſh-prieſts were 
ing, demanding, or examining. enjoined to exhort dying perſons to confeſs I 
INTERRO'GATORIES (S.) queſtions ; and their fins, and diſpoſe of ſome part of their | 
in Law, are ſuch proper ones, as the pru- eſtate to the church or poor, which cuſtom 
dence of a duly authorized magiſtrate aſks prevailed ſo far, as to deny abſolution and I? 
for the diſcovering and finding out of the the ſacrament to thoſe who refuſed to com- 
truth of any matter in diſpute. ply with this advice; and if any died irteſ- 
INTERRU'/PT (V.) to diſturb, hinder, ſtop, fate, he was Jooked upon as a murderer of 
break off, or diſcontinue. himſelf, and it was thought reaſonable, that 
INTERRU'PTION (S.) a diſturbance, hin- their aſſets ſhould be forfeited to their re- 
drance, breaking off, or diſcontinuing, ſpective lords, eſpecially if they lay any time 
INTERSCRI'BE (V.) to interline, or write fick, and did not'die ſuddenly ; it being 
in between what was before written, either deemed. ſcandalous not to leave a religious IN 
to ſupply an omiſſion, or explain a difficul. legacy, it was decreed that the biſhops, tor | 
ty, &c. the intereſt of the perſon ſo deceaſed, + 
INTERSE CT (V.) to cut off a part between ſhould make ſome charitable diſtributions | 
the extreams of any thing. : out of his eſtate; and for this reaſon, they IN 
-INTERSE/CTION (S.) a cutting off from were to have the adminiſtration of his goods 
between the extreams ; in Mathematicks, it and chattels, to ſatisfy his creditors, and to 
ſignifies the croſſing or cutting of one line perform every thing in the ſame manner, 25 IN 
. or plane with or by another, WEE if they had been executors by will ; but the | 
INTERSEMINATE (V.) to ſow among or covetouſneſs of the temporal lords put them | 
between. upon ſeizing this privilege themſelves, al- | 
INTERSOUL (S.) in Huſbandry, is the laying ledging that as inteſtate perſons were eſteem- IN 
one kind of foil or earth upon another. ed felos de ſe, their goods and chattels were | 
INTERSPE'RSE (V.) to mix, ſcatter, or forfeited to them, and ſo neither paid the 2 
ſprinkle here and there, up and down, in debts of the deceaſed, nor gave alms of any IN 
all parts or among. ; part of them; this occaſioned the Engiiſh . e 
INTE'RSTICES (S.) ſmall or little ſpaces be- biſhops to complain of them at a council at IN. 
tween the component parts of a body or any Lambeth in 1261, and at a council in Lerd:n t 
matter, which are greater or leſſer according in 1342 ; this cuſtom of the ſecular lords [ 
to the denſity or rarity of the matter. ſeizing their vaſſals goods was afterwards IN. 
INTERTE/XTURE (S.) the weaving, mix- practiſed by biſhops with reſpe& to their 0 
ing, or compoſing of any thing between | clergy, and by the popes with reſpect to b 
another, as a checked cloth, &c. | their biſhops, | K 
INTERVAL (S.) the ſpace or diſtance be- INTE'STINE (A.) within, inward. _ IN” 
tween two extreams, and ſometimes relates Inteſtine War, is a war carried on within 4 0 
to time, as from childhood to manhood, &c. city, county, or kingdom, by one part of IN. 
and ſometimes to place, as the ſpace between the inhabitants againſt the other; ſometimes P. 
one man, tree, houſe, &c, and another; in called a civil war, | ; I'N 
Muſick, it is the difference between any two | INTE'STINES (S.) the bowels, entraik, gut J I 
tones or notes, as they are graver or acuter or inwards of any creature, G sf 
+ | 4 INTHRYL 
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INTHRA'L (V.) to bring into trouble, bon- 
dage, affliction, ſlavery, or ſervitude, 

INTHRA/LMENT (S.) bondage, ſervitude, 
trouble, affliction, uneaſineſs. 

INTHRO'NE (V.) to ſeat, put. or inveſt 
with or upon a throne, to give the kingly or 
ſupreme power to any perſon, 


 INTVCE (V.) to draw, allure, perſuade, or 


bring over a perſon to do ſomething by fair 
ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes, 

INTTCEMENT (S.) an allurement, or draw- 
ing in by fair ſpeeches, or flattering promiſes. 

INTIMACY (S.) the freedom with which 
friends, relations, and familiar acquaintance 
uſe one another ; alſo knowledge, acquaint- 
ance, friendſhip, | 

INTIMATE (V.) to hint, to give notice by 


figns, to ſpeak at a diſtance, to ſhew or 


ſignify what is defired to be done. 


INTIMATE (A.) familiar, well-acquainted | 


with, or known to. 

INTIMATE (S.) a particular friend or ac- 
quaintance with whom a perſon is very 
free, and conſults upon all occaſions. 


INTIMATENESS or TNTIMACx (S.) par- 
. ticular freedom, ſtrict friendſhip, great fa- 


miliarity, | 
INTIMA/TION (S.) a private or ſecret hint 
or declaration of ſomething not publickly 
known, 
INTI'MIDATE (V.) to frighten, diſhearten, 
put in fear, diſpirit. 


INTYRE (A.) whole, compleat, perfect, with- 


| _ mixture, alteration, adding to, or taking 

om, 

INTYTLE (V.) to make or give a right, 
claim, or demand to a thing; alſo to name 

or call a perſon or thing by ſome diſtin- 
guiſhing character. 

INTI'TLED (A.) having a right, claim, or 
demand to an eſtate, goods, &c. alſo a name 
or character to call by, 

INTO! (part.) within, or in the inſide or 
middle of a place or thing, and commonly 
means the ation of moving or going into a 
houſe, city, &c. 

INTO'LERABLE 8 that can 
not or ought not to be allowed, borne, per- 

mitted, or ſuffered. 

NTO MB (v.) to incloſe, bury, or put into 
a tomb or ſepulchre. TER 

INTONA'TION (S.) in Mack, is the giving 
the pitch, tone, or key of the ſong or com- 


poſition, : 

INTOXICATE (v.) to fuddle, make giddy 
or drunk, to poiſon or bewitch either the 
body or the mind, by filing it with ſtrange, 
whimſical notions, | | 

INTO'XICATION (s.) a making drunk, fud- 
dling, or bewitching, | 

INTRACTABLE (A.) not to be taught, 
managed, governed, or ruled. 


INTRAIES (s.) the guts, bowels, &c, of any 
living creature, | 


INTRA'NCED (. ) caft into a ſwoon or 
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INT 
trance, or a ſeeming ſtate of infenſibility» 
- without reflection or motion, and ſometimes 
means being in a dream cr viſion, &c. 
INTRA'NSITIVE (A.) a Grammatical Term, 
for ſuch verbs as do not paſs their fignifica- 


tion upon the ſubſtantive that ſtands next 
alter it. 


INTRA'P (V.) to catch in a ſnare, gin or 


trap, to watch what words ſhall come out 
of another's mouth, and to aſk queſtions 
on purpoſe to lay hold of the anſwer to 
another's diſadvantage. 

INTREA'T (V.) to beg, pray, or defire ear- 
neſtly, to ſupplicate, or humbly requeſt 
ſomething. | 

INTREA'TY (S.) an humble or ſubmiſſive 
begging, praying, or defiring ſomething of 
anotiier, 

INTRENCH (V.) to fortify a camp, army, 
c. with a trench, ditch, or rampart; alſo 
to uſurp, encroach, or get by degrees. 

INTRE'NCHMENT (S.) a defenfive work 
made to ſecure a poſt, an army, &c, againſt 

the attacks of the enemy, and is ſometimes 
a ditch, and ſometimes a breaſt-work ; alſo 
an incroachment, or unfair and illegal going 
into or upon another man's property. 

INTREPID (A.) without fear, dauntleſs, re- 
ſolute, that no danger can terriſy. 

INRRE'PIDNESS. or INTREPTDITY (8.) 
courageouſneſs, reſoluteneſs, fearleſſneſs, un- 


dauntedneſs. 


IINTRICATE (A.) difficult, perplexed, in- 
tangled, hard to be done or underſtecd. 

I'NTRICATENESS or I'NTRICACY (S.) 
difficultneſs, perplexity, intanglement. 


INTRIGUE (S.) an aſſemblage of events or 


circumſtances occuring in an affair, and 
perplexing or troubling the perſons concerned 


therein; it is ſometimes applied to the de- 


ſign or plot of a play; but the common and 
moſt uſual acceptation is when an amour or 
love affair is carried on by parties who are 
otherwiſe engaged, as hetween the wife of 
one man, and the huſband of another wo- 
man ; itis alſo applied to any plot or private 
affair that has difficulty in the management. 
INTRI'GUE (V.) to plot, cabal, contrive, or 
carry on ſecret affairs. | 
INTRINSICK or INTRUNSICAL (A.) real 
true, genuine, internal. 
INTRODU'CE (V.) to lead or bring in a ſub. 
je, matter, or perſon, 
INTRODU'CTION (S.) an entrance or be- 
ginning ; alſo leading; ſhewing, or bxinging 
into a place or acquaintance. 


INTRODU'CTIVE (A.) any thing that ſerves 


to begin, lead, or direct to a perſon or 


thing. f 
INTROSPE'CTION (S.) a narrow ſearching, 


or looking into any matter or thing. 


INTRU'DE (S.) to thruſt one's ſelf rudely 


into another's company, buſineſs or con- 
cerns, to preſume to do any thing without. 
leave or conſents 1 
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INTRU'DER (S.) one who rudely and unin- 
vited thruſts himſelf into other people's 
company or buſineſe; alſo an uſurper or ty- 
rant that breaks through the laws; alſo a 
perſon who gets poſſeſſion of lands that are 
void by the death of a tenant for liſe. 

INTRU'SION (S.) an irregular ar d unman- 
nerly thruſting or forcing one's ſelf into 
another perſon's company, buſineſs, &c. and 


in Law, an illegal ſeizing upon lands or te- 


nements. 


'INTRU'ST (V.) to put confidence in a per- 


ſon, to commit money, goods, &c. to his 


kee ping, to rely or depend upon the fidelity 


and honeſty of another, 


 INTUPUTION (S.) a clear, perfect, and diſ- 


tinct perception or knowledge of the agree - 
ment or diſagreement of any two ideas im- 
mediately compared together; alſo the ſpe- 
culation, conſideration, thinking upon, or 
ſtudying of a matter; but the moſt gene- 
rally accepted ſenſe, is that knowledge of 
the nature of things that the fouls of good 


men have, or ſhall have aſter their departure 


out of this life, and that angels now enjoy. 


INTUITIVE (A.) ſpeculative, clear, plain, 


comprehenſive, and as it were inſpired, 


INTUME/SCENCE (S.) a ſwelling, puffing, | 


or rifing up, an extending or growing pre- 
ternaturally large. 

INVA'DE (V.) to come violently, illegally, 
unfairly, or unjuſtly into the lands, poſſeſ- 
ſions, or country ot another; and is com- 

monly underſtood of the army of one na- 
nation's coming ſuddenly and unprovoked in- 
to another's kingdem or country, and keep- 
ing poſſeſſion of all or part thereof by vio- 
lence, or driving away the cattle, making 
priſoners of the people, or doing other acts 
of hoſtility. | 

INVALID (S.) a ſoldier who through age, 
maims, wounds, or loſs of limbs is become 
uncapable of the iervice, and is therefore 
provided for by the ſtate in ſome hoſpital, 
ar otherwiſe allowed a penſion for his main- 
tenance. FETs: . 

INVALID (A.) weak, infirm, ſickly, crazy 
and in Law, means a title, teſtimony, &c. 
that is not ſufficient, good, or allowed, 


INVA'LIDATE (V.) to weaken, fet aſide, | 


make of no uſe, benefit, or advantage. 
INVA/RIABLE (A.) unchangeable, unalter- 
able, firm, reſolute, conſtant, ſtedſaſt. 


INVA'RIABLENESS (S.) unalterableneſs, un- 


changeableneſs, firmneſs, &c. 

INVASION (S.) the violent, ſudden, and il- 
legal entering of an army, &c. into ano- 
ther's country, and keeping poſſeſſion, or 
committing hoſtilities. 

INVE/CTIVE (S.) a ſatirical writing, or rail- 
ing, virulent, reproachful accuſation, reflec- 
tion, repreſentation, or character. 

INVEVGH (V.) to rail, find fault, ſpeak a- 
gainſt, or accuſe vehemently. 

INVET GLE (V.) to inſinuate into a perſon's 
affections or inclinations, to allure, 


. - 


INV 
or deceive with fair words i 
3 | and ſpecious pre. 
INVE'LOP (V.) to encloſe, wrap, or fold up 
to entangle, trouble, or engage in diffculties. 
* (V.) to inſect, poiſon, or cor- 
INVE NT (V.) to compoſe, find out heſore 
3 en e contrive, or bring into 
order; and in Converſation i 
or make a ſtory, TOs Ne, forge, 
INVENTION (S.) an art, ſcience, machine, 
&c. found out or diſcovered ; alſo the faculty 
of the mind, whereby the genius or inclina- 
tion of a perſon is known, and his under. 
ſtanding, judgment, and readineſs of wit or 
perception are diſcovered ; alſo a feſtival in 
the church of Rome, kept in memory of the 
day on which the croſs of our Saviour was 
found by the em preſs Helena in the time of 
Conſtantine the Great, which is called the In- 
vention of the Holy Croſs, and which is ſaid to 
be on this manner; ſhe being at Jeruſalem, 
was informed that the croſs of our Saviour 
was buried in his ſepulchre ; upon this ſhe 
ordered them to dig, where they found the 
croſs and nails, together with the croſſes of 
the two thieves, but the wood on which the 
inſcription was written being parted from 
the croſſes, they could not diſtinguiſh our 
Saviour*s from the reſt, till Macarius biſhop 
of Jeruſalem put them upon the following 
expedient : He ordered a dying woman to 
be brought and placed upon the croſſes, two 
of which gave her no manner of relief, but 
being ſet upon the third, ſhe perfectly reco- 
vered the firſt moment ſhe touched it, by 
which they concluded this was our Savi- 
our's ; the empreſs built a ſtately church in 
the place where'the croſs was found, where 
the left fome part of the wood richly orna- 
mented, carrying the reſt with the nails to 
Corfiantinople ; this ſtory wants no com- 
ment, it is ſufficiently loaded with lying ab- 
ſurdities not to need confutation, 
INVENTIVE (A.) ready-witted, ſuited to 
the projecting, or diſcovering of new mat- 
ters or things. | 
I'NVENTORY (S.) a catalogue, liſt, or or- 
derly account of goods; and this is applied 
to a perſon's eſtate when he begins a ſet of 
2 books in the mercantile form, he firſt makes 
or takes an inventory or particular of his 
ſock or eſtate, and then digeſts them under 
proper heads, and makes them debtors to 
ſtock for the value; alſo when a perſon dies, 
and his houſhold goods, or ſtock in trade is 
valued, the commons require an invent; 
but when they are ſold by auction, &c. it is 
called a catalogue; ſo books the ſame, but 
parcels or portions of lands, tenements, &c 
is called a particular. 
INVERSE (S.) backward, or contrary, in- 
fide out, or upſide down; ſo in Arithmetic, 
it is called the inwerſe or backward rule of 


entice, | 


three, where the third or queſtioning _—_ 
0 : Or 


INV 
does not bear the ſame proportion to the 
- fourth as the firſt does to the ſecond ; as if 


| I lend a perſon 100/, for fix months, huw 


long mult he lend me 50 J. to requite the fa. 

your? The anſwer is 12 months; here 50 

does not bear the fame, but a much greater 
portion to 12 than 100 does to 6. 


INVERSION (S.) a changing the order, pro- 


portion, or diſpoſition of things, words, &c. 

by making the laſt firſt, &c. 8 
INVE'RT (V.) to change the order or diſpoſi- 

tion of things into a contrary way, to turn 


backward or inſide out. 1 


INVE'ST (v.) to put into, inſtal, or confirm 
a perſon in an office, poſſeſſion of an eſtate, 
dignity, or title; and in War, it is to cir- 
cumſcribe a place, town, or city ſo ſtritly 
and vigorouſly, that no poſſible communi- 
cation or relief can be brought to it without 
the beſiegers knowledge and conſent, 

INVESTIGATE (V.) to diſcover or find out 
by what ſteps, methods, or ways a geome- 
trical problem or other difficult propoſi- 
tion may be anſwered, explain'd, or made 
known, | 

INVESTIGA'TION (S.) the tracing, finding 
out, or anſwering difficult queſtions in Geo- 

waa, &c. 

INVESTITURE (S.) the ceremony uſed upon 
ſome extraordinary occaſions, to put perſons 
into the poſſeſſion of a dignity, revenue, &c. 

an it is either proper or improper 3 the pro- 
fer is when the thing itſelf, or part of it is 
delivered to the party, as by delivering or 
giving a lump or turf of earth; improper, 
when it is conferred by delivering a ſword, 
ſpear, banner, wand, ring, arrow, &c. as 
the enſign of an office, ; 

INVE'TERATE (A.) well-fixed, reſolute, 
ſtubborn, grown rooted, thoroughly ſettled 
by long continuance of hatred, anger, &c. 

INVE'TERATENESS or INVE'TERACY 
(S.) a ſettled, thorough, unalterable, grudge, 
ill-will, hatred or malice. 


INVIDIOUS (A.) malicious, ill-natured, un- 


kind, ſtrained or forced. | 
INVFDIOUSNESS (S.) envy, anger, ill-will, 
hatred, malice. | 


INVI'GORATE (v.) to ſtrengthen, put life, | 


ſpirit, vigour, and reſolution into a perſon 
or thing, 


INVINCIBLE (A.) unconquerable, that can- | 


not be maſtered or overcome, 
INVFOLABLE (A.) ſacred, that muſt be 
carefully obſerved, and diligently regarded, 
kept, done or performed. 5 
INVFAON (v.) to encompaſs about, to ſur- 
round, or hedge in on all ſides. 
INVISIBLE (A.) that cannot be ſeen or per- 
ceived by the eye. 3 
INVTSIBLES (S.) the followers of Ofander, 
| Flacius Wiyricus, Seventfield, Sc. were ſo 
called, becauſe they denied the perpetual vi- 
ſibility of the church. | | 
INVI'SIBLENESS or INVISIBTLITY (S.) 
me aature or property of beings that are not 


| 


| 


1 


| 


INV 
objeAs diſcernable by the eye; and this may 
ariſe from many cauſes, as the exceeding or 
great diſtance of ſpace between the object 
and the eye, the minuteneſs of the objects 
being too ſmall for our natural perception, 
though otherwiſe near enough; as are all 
thoſe creatures that are brought to our know - 
ledge and ſight by the help of microſcopes, 
&c. and laſtly, the immateriality of the be- 
ing, as of the ſoul, angels; and Cod. 

INVITE (V.) to aſk, defire, call, or offer 
kindneſſes, rewards or encouragements to 
come to a place, or do a thing; and is com- *' 
monly applied to people's being defired to 
come to a feaſt, or merry entertainment, 

INVITA'TION (S) a friendly bidding or re- 
quiring a perſon's attendance or company at 
a feaſt, an offering rewards, or ſettling gr at 
encouragements upon thoſe that do any 
thing at the requeſt of another, 

INUNDA'TION (S.) a ſudden ard violent 
breaking in of, and overflowing with water, 

I'NVOCATE or INVO'KE (V.) to beg of, 

call upon, pray, beſeech, or defire help, 
aid, or aſſiſtance from another; but moſt 
commonly is underſtood of praying to God, 
for his help and aſſiſtance in any particular, 
or the common affairs of life. 3 

INVOCA'TION (S.) a begging for help, a 
calling for aſſiſtance, eſpecially in a religious 
ſenſe ; the ancient poets, and the moderns in 
imitation of them, in the entrance of their 
poems, called upon the Muſes, &c. and the 
heathens upon their great men or heroes at- 
ter their death; and ſo by degrees, the 

- martyrs and faints who were in great vene- - 
ration among the primitive Chriſtians, were 
honoured with orations and rhetorical apo- 
ftrophe's, aſter their deceaſe, upon a belief 
of their prefence at their tombs, which at 
laſt crept into an idolatrous worſhip, and 
univerſal invocation, ſo as to have particu- 
lar offices inſerted into the common ſervice- 
books ; and is now fo extravagant among 
the more blinded or ignorant part of the Ro- 
mb church, as to offer ten prayers to tho 
Virgin Mary for one to God Almighty ; the 
eaftern church begun in the th century by 
calling upon the dead, and demanding their 
ſuffrage as preſent in the divine offices ; but 
the weſtern church carried it fo far as fre- 
quently to canonize thoſe they had any re- 
gard for, though the wickedneſs of their lives 
gave them no titles to any ſuch honour, to 
make proceſſions, maſſes, litanies, prayers 
and oblations for and to them, 

I'NVOYCE (S.) an account of goods ſhipped 
in one place, and configned to a factor, &c. 
at another, by which he is capable of know-. 
ing the quantity and charge, and cegulating 
himſelf in the reception or ſale of them. 

INVO'LVE (V.) to roll, fold, or wrap up any 
thing; alſo to entangle, encumber, or en- 
gage in any troubleſome affair ; in Ar:thmes 
tick, or Algebra, it is the multiply.ng a nome - 
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ber or root one or more times into or by | cheat, diſappoint, . thruſt out, ſet ide, | 
itſelf. \ | JOCOSE or JO'CULAR (A.) merry, jeſting 
INVO/LUNTARINESS (S.) unwillingneſs,] wanton, arch, waggiſh, full of play.. f 
or the doing or forbearing any thing againſt | JOCO'SENESS, JO'CULARNESS or Jo. 
the natural defire, will, or inclination of a CULA'RTTY (S.) mirth, jeſting, wanton- | 


perſon. | | neſs, waggery, humerouſneſs, 
INVO'LUNTARY (A.) contrary to, or a- | JO'CUND (A.) blithe, joyful, gay, pleaſant 
gainſt a perſon's will, inclination, or con- merry, ſportive. 1 
ſent, in Phy/ick, any infirmity that occafions | JOG or JO'GGLE (V.) to give a gentle 
the excretions, ſuch as the urine in the dia- hunch with the elbow, to ſhake cr ſhove, 


betes, &c. to come away againſt the will of | JOG or JO'GGLE (S.) a thruſt, ſhake, or 
the patient, through the weakneſs of the | gentle blow with the elbow. g 

veſſels to retain it. JOIN (V.) to add one part or thing to ano- 
INVOLU'TION (S.) the wrapping or folding ther, to knit, unite, or marry together, 


a thing up; but is commonly applied to the | FOU/NER (S.) an artificer or worker in the ] 
numer . cal multiplying a root or number into, moft curious part of wood work, ſuch as ca. 
or by itſelf, which when done once is called binets, pulpits, all ſorts of wain ſcotting, 3 
the ſecond power, or a ſquare ; when that &c. ſo called ſrom the frequent occaſion he 
product is again multiplied by the root, or | has of joining many ſmall pieces to make a 
original number, it is called the third power, plain, as in fineering, &c. ] 
or the cube, &c. JGFNERY (S.) the art of performing the cu- J 
INURE (V.) to accuſtom, to uſe, to cauſe a rious part of wood work, ſuch as the wain- 
. perſon to do the ſame thing often. ſcotting of rooms, pewing churches, making 
INVU'LNER ABLE (A.) that cannot be hurt] pulpits, cabinets, &c, | j 
or wounded, | JOINING (S.) adding, uniting, cementing, 
I'NWARD (A.) on or towards the inſide of a | gluing, &c. two or more things together. 
thing, 2 5 JOINT (S.) in Mechanicks, the place where 
JOB (S.) the name of one of the canonical | two ſtones are cemented by mortar, or pieces 
books of the Old Teſtament, concerning the of wood by glue; in Nature, wherever any 
author of which there are abundance of con- flexure or bending of the part is, by means 
jectures; ſome think it was wrote by Job | of certain hones turning upon a ſocket, as 
Himſelf in Arabic or Syriack, and that Moſes | the wriſt, elbow, knee, &c. in Trade, with 
or ſome other Hraelite tranſlated it into He- | the Butchers, a whole leg, ſhoulder, &c. is 
Breu afterwards ; ſome, that Elibu, one of | fo called. | | 1 
Job's friends, wrote it; others, that Moſes, | JOYNTER (S.) a very large plane or inſtru- 
Solomon, Iſaiab, Se. were the authors; but] ment uſed by coopers, carpenters, joiners, 
it is generally allowed the original language &c. to plane their ſtaves, boards, &c, ſo as 
of it is Hebrew, but blended with many Ara- to fit exactly. | jc 


- Gick and Chaldee expreſſions, and ſeveral par- | JOI'NT-HEIR (S.) one that is an equal heir 

eicular turns that are not to be met with in | or co-heir with another in an eſtate, &c. JC 
Hebrew, for which reaſon it is a very diffi- | JO/NTLY (Part.) in conjunction or agree- | 
cult and obſcure book to tranſlate truly; it] ment with one or ſeveral perſons. | 
zs written in verſe, but not confined to any | JOI/NTURE (S.) ſo much as a huſband ſet- 
particular meaſure or cadence, and the beau- F tles upon the wife, in lieu of her fortune or Jo 


ty conſiſts principally in noble expreſſions, dowry, in money, &c. which at marriage | 
bold and ſublime thoughts, lively emotions, ſhe brings him. | 
fine deſcriptions, and a great diverſity of cha- JOI'NTURE (V.) to ſettle or make over to a 
0 racters; all antiquĩty does not furniſh a PpO- a wife, or t es, for her uſe, money or 10 
em more copious, lofty, magnificent, diver- an eſtate, &c, at the time of her marriage. 
fified, adorned, or affecting than this. Jools Ts (S.) che ſtrong timbers that the flo Jo 
JOBB (S.) a piece of work of any ſort or kind,] of houſes, &c. are laid upon. 5 
but commonly applied to a ſmall thing or | JOKE (v.) to pun, jeſt, or talk waggiſhly, J | 
matter; eſpecially in the repairing or mend- } merr ily, or humourouſly 5 |. 
ing way. ; - JOKE (S.) a pun, droll, or merry, but often- Jo 
JO'BBER (S.) one that does ſmall pieces of times ſatyrical ſpeech. 10 
work, eſpecially in repairs; alſo the name of JO'LLITY or JO LLINESS (S.) mirth, gaie- ; 
one that deals in buying and ſelling of ſhares | ty, feaſting, ſporting. 5 
in companies ſtocks, annuities, or other go- | JO'/LLY (K.) fat, luſty, gay, merry, &c. Jo) 
vernment ſecurities, JOLT (v.) to ſhake or joſtie by a coach's fo. g 
JOBBERNOW'L (S.) a large-headed, igno- | ing over a hollow or rugged way; allot 05 
rant, ſtupid fellow, a blunderbuſs or block- | toſs to and fro by the trotting of a horſe, d J 

head. e by haſtily taking up and ſetting down. * 
JO'CKEY (S.) a dealer in, breeder, teacher, | JOLT (S.) a violent ſhock, occaſioned by the 1703 
or trainer of horſes. irregular motion of a coach, or waggon, ot : 
JOCKEY (V.) to impoſe. upon, to chouſe, | the hard trotting of a horſe, &c. our 155 
| h * Pe, 


IPS | 

JoLT or JO/LTER-HEAD (S.) a large head; 
alſo a dull, ſtupid fellow, or blockhead, 

10 NICK (S.) an order in Architecture, com- 
monly called the third by the Moderns; its 
diſtinguiſhing character is the ſlenderneſs 
and flutings of its columns, and the volutes 
or rams horns that adorn its capital; among 
the Ancients, there was a ſect of philofo- 
phers, whoſe favourite tenet was, that wa- 
ter was the origin of all things, and theſe 
were called the Tonick ſect, of whom Thales 
was the founder. | 

JoT (S.) a point, tittle, or very ſmall part of 
a matter, | 

JOVE (S.) the Heathens name for Jupiter, or 
the great God, ſuppoſed a contraction of 
the Hebrew word Fehbowab. f 

JOVIAL (A.) merry, briſk, gay, Jolly, &c. 

Jo RING or JOU'ERING (S.) a grumbling 
like a dog, a continual murmuring, uneati- 
neſs, or quarrelling. | 

'RNAL (S.) a diary, or daily account of 
what happens, either in trade, travelling, or 
otherwiſe ;. among Merchants, the journal is 

a a principal book, into which all the particu- 


copied and digeſted, and made debtors un- 
der proper heads, from the pocket-books, 
memorandums, or waſte- books of them- 


the ledger, ; 

JOU'RNEY (S.) fo far as a perſon goes or 
travels from home, and is commonly un- 
derſtood to be on land; if by fea, it is call- 
ed a voyage. 


country to another. | 
JOU'RNEY-MAN (S.) one hired by a maſter 
of a trade to work for him, without ex- 


certain ſum for his wages. 
JOURNEY-WORK (S.) ſuch as is done at 

ſo much per day or yard, c. without reck- 

oning materials, that being found by the 
th employer, 


or Jo WL or JOLL (S.) the head, neck, or up- 

1. per part of a ſalmon. 

015 Nen (S.) a common name for a hunting 
0 


8. 
JOY (S.) mirth, gladnefs, rejoicing, pleafure, 


1 ſatisfaction. 

_ JOY'FUL or ov os (A.) glad, pleaſant, 
merry, agreeable, 

lie Joy LESS (A.) deſpairing, ſorrowful, with- 
out proſpect or hope of being better. 

JOY'NDER or Jo ND ER (S.) in Law, is 

go- the uniting two perſons in one ſuit or action 

to againſt a third, 

„0 JOVNING OF ISSUE (S.) in Law, when 
contending parties agree to refer their cauſe 

the to the trial of a jury. We 

ot JIYNT TENANTS (S.) ſuch as come to 

: and hold lands and tenements by one title. 
JT IPSWICH (S.) in Suffolk, formerly called Gip- 


tefwich ; its tituation is low, in a bottom, 


lars of their trading tranſactions are fairly} 


ſelves or ſervants, in order to be poſted into 


JOURNEY (V.) to travel from one place or 


pecting any other profit, than being paid a 
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and forms a ſort of ſemi- circle, by the fide 
of the river; the town is large, extending a 
mile from St. Matthezvs to St. Hellens upon 
the road, and as much from north to ſouth ; 
it has a good bridge over the river Gippen, 
by ſome called the Orævell; formerly it had 
a commodious haven, and a very great trade, 
which occaſioned it to be very populous, 
and to have abundance of rich merchants 
in it, but at preſent-its trade and ſhipping 
is much decreaſed. It is divided into four 
wards, which contain twelve pariſhes, with 
very large ſtreets, and but few people ; the 
town is neat and commodious, though buitt 
in the ancient faſhion ; the market-place is 
very ſpacious, and the butchery (which was 
built by cardinal Weolſey, who was born 
here, and whoſe father was a butcher) is 
fine, the inns are good, and all manner of 
proviſions cheap. It is a corporation, go- 
verned by two bailiffs, who are juſtices of 
the peace, ten portmen, four of which are 
juſtices of the peace, two coroners, 24 com- 
mon-council-men, two chamberlains, a re- 
corder, and a town-clerk, &c. ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament : The bailiffs paſs 
fines and recoveries, hold pleas for all man- 
ner of actions, both civil and criminal, and 
appoint the aſſize of bread, &c, No free- 
man can be forced to ferve on juries out of 
the town againſt his will, or bear any offi- 
ces for the king, but ſheriffs for the county; 
are toll free in all other parts of the king- 
dom, are intitled to all waifs and eſtrays, 


&c. and to all goods caſt on ſhore within 


their admiralty juriſdiction, which extends 
on the coaſt of Ee beyond Harwich, and 
on both ſides the Suffolk coaſt ; diſtant from 
London 55 computed, and 68 meaſured 
miles. This town has fix markets a week 
for provifions, but the three chief are Wed- 
neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, when all 
ſorts of goods are brought out of the coun- 
try; formerly there were 21 churches in 
this town, of whch 12 are ſtill remaining, 
and the ruins of moſt of the others; it has 
vet a good maritime trade, though no- 
thing near ſo great as formerly; it is very 
remarkable, that though ſhips of 500 tons 
burden may, upon a ſpring tide, come up 
very near to the town, and ſeveral as large 
have been built there, yet the river is ſcarce 
navigable for the ſmalleſt boats above the 
town. 
IRA'SCIBLE (A.) ſubje& or inclinable to be 
angry, or fly into a paſſion. | 
IRE (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, wrath, fury, 
IRE/BY (S.) in Cumberland, an ancient, but 
mean town, which has a ſmall market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
225 computed, and 290 meaſured miles. 
IRIS (S.) the rainbow ; alſo the darkiſh cir- 
cle about the nipples of womens breaſts ; the 
painters repreſented it by a young nymph 
with large wings, ſttetched in the form of 
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à ſemicircle, the plumes being ſet. in rows thoſe bodies that are not terminated by equal V 
of divers colours, with her hair hanging be- and like ſurfaces, are called irregulor bodies. 


fore her eyes, her breaſts like clouds, and | IRREGULA'RITY (S.) unevenneſs, difor- 
drops of water falling from her body, hold- derlineſs, contrariety to the rules, laws, er 


ing in her hand a1ainbow or flower de- luce. commands of our ſuperiois. 
IKK (V.) to teaze, trouble, vex, or be un- | IRRELVGION (S.) profaneneſs, a deſpiſing 
eaſy to the mind. or acting contrary to the commands and re. 
VRKSOME (A.) troubleſome, uneaſy, afflic- ſtraints of religion, 
tive, tireſome. IRREME/DIABLE (A.) paſt all poſſibility of 
IRON (S.) a hard, ſuſhle, and malleable me- helping or preventing, that can no ways be 
tal, conſiſting of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, mended ; deſperate. 
but very impure and irregularly mixed, which | IRRE'PARABLE (A.) that cannot be mended 
occafions it to be very liable to ruſt ; it is or repaired; alſo a loſs too great to be com- 


the hardeſt, drieſt, and moſt difficult of all penſated. 

metals to melt; it may be ſoftened by heat- | IRREPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) that cannot be 

ing it and hammering it often, and permit- chid, blamed, or condemned, 

ting it to cool naturally; it is hardened by | IRRESVSTIBLE (A.) too mighty to be with- 

quenching it in the water; it may be made ſtood, that cannot be reſiſted, ſtopped, 
. white by cooling it in ſal armoniac and quick checked, or overcome, „ 

lime; the ſtrongeſt temper of tren is ſaid to IRRESOLUTE (A.) unſtable, unfixed, un- 
be that which it takes in the juice of ſtrained reſolved, undetermined. 

worms; a red hot 7r0n applied to a roll of | IRRETRIE'VABLE (A.) paſt all recovery, 

ſulphur, diſſolves and finks into a fine duſt; that cannot be altered, amended, or re. 

iren has a great conformity with copper, and ſtored, k 

are very difficult to ſeparate, when ſoldered | IRRE'VERENCE or IRRE/'VERENTNESS 

together; the Chymrſts call this metal Mars, (S.) undecent or unſeemly behaviour, eſpe. 
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I and repreſent it by this character 5. cially at religious exerciſes, and in religious 
[ IRON (v.) to ſmooth linen-cloth, as women | Places. / | 

| do while it is damp, by rubbing it over with | IRREVE/RSIBLE (A.) unalterably fixed, that 
. 

| 


a ſmooth and hot iron; alſo to punith offen- cannot be changed or recalled. 
ders, by putting them into irons or chains, IRRE'VOCABLE (A.) that cannot be recall- 
TRO/NICAL (A.) after a mocking and jeering | ed, revoked, altered, or changed. 
manner, ſaying one thing and meaning the | IRRITABLE (A.) that may be made angry, 
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; : quite contrary, g inflamed » ſtirred up, or provoked. ; 
| LRONMONGER (S.) a perſon that deals in | 'RRITATE (V.) to enrage, make angry, 
| ; various ſorts of iron wares, provoke, or incenſe, f : 
IRON SICK (A.) a ſhip or boat is ſa d to be IRRITA TION (S.) a provoking, or making 
fo, when the bolt ſpikes or, nails are ſo eaten angry, a ſtirring up to wrath. _ 
away with ruſt, that they ſtand hollow in the | IRRU'/PTION (S.) a violent breaking out of 
planks, by means whereof the ſhip leaks. water, fire, an army into a neighbouring 


IRON (S.) a figure in Rheterick, by which | country not as yet at war, &,  _ 
Ve ſpesk the direct contrary of what we | IS (V.) the third perſon ſingular of the verb 
mean intend or purpoſe. 4 ſubſtantive I am, aſſerting the being or Exile 
TRRA'/DIATE (V.) to enlighten, or caſt forth | tence of ſume other perſon or being beſdes 
heams, a 8 one's ſelf, : 
IRRA*'TICNAL (A.) void of, or .contrary to | ISCURE'TIC. (A.) of a forcing nature; and 
reaſon, prudence or common ſenſe; in A. in Phyfick, it is a medicine to force urine, 
7irbmetick, ſuch numbers as are not capable | when ſtopped by the ſtone, gravel or other 
of having their roots exactly found or ex- diforders. | | 
tracted, are called ſurd or irrational num- | ISCURY (S.) a ſtoppage or ſuppreſſion of the 
bers; and in Geometry, ſuch lines or figures urine. : 
as are incommenſurable to rational ones, are | 1'SICLE (S.) a ſmall portion of water at dhe 
called 1rrational lines or figures. eaves of a houſe, or any other place or thing 
QRATIONA/LITY or | IRRA'TIONAL. || Where water drains from, and by the ſeve- 
NESS. (S.) the want or defectiveneſs of |. rity of the weather is congealed or froze into 
reaſon. © FF long thin ſtreaks of ice. 
IRRECONCI'LEABLE (A.) inyeterately ha. | ISING-GLASS (S.) a fort of glue mace Hig 
ding, unappealable ; alſo contradiftory, or | 2 fiſh that breeds in the river Darube | 


that cann« the made to agree. Germany, and which has ro benes but about 
FRECOVERABLE ( A,) loſt for ever, paſt | the head, which being cut into {mall pres 
my all poſfbility of gettin again. 8 and boiled to a jelly, while warm, 5 ſpres 


IRRP'FRAGABLE (A.) paſt all contradic- abroad and dried, and ther: brought 1 
tlon, undeniable, plain. clear. he into as we ſee it; as it is very glutinous, 1 705 
IRREGULAR (A.) ciforderly,. contrary to] conſequently good in all diforcers 3's 
| pule, method, of diſcipline; in Geemerry, | from too thin and ſharp a Nate of the 4% 
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ISL 

1815 (S.) the principal goddeſs or deity of the 
Egyptians, and imagined to be the ſame with 
Jo, beloved by Jupiter, who having through 
the hatred of Juno been metamorphoſed into 
a cow, withdrew into Egypt, where Jupiter 
reſtored her to her natural ſhape 5 here ſhe 
married Ofiris the king, who together with 
Ts governed ſo gently and wiſely, and were 
ſo remarkably ſerviceable to all the country, 
by improving huſbandry and manufaQtures, 
that the Egyptians paid them divine honours ; 
they repreſented Is with the head of a cow, 
or at leaſt with a creſcent on her head, and 
between the horns of the creſcent they placed 
a globe, to ſignify her univerſality; ſhe is 
ſometimes figured with a bird upon her 
head, ſuppoſed to be the 1575, and ſometimes 
with a key, a croſs, and a whipin her hand ; 
many other nations worſhipped an Jig, but 
theirs was not this s; expoſitors have made 
Iii all the goddeſſes round; anciently the 
feaſts called a were ſolemnized in honour 
of her, which were full of abominable im- 
purities, for which reaſon thoſe who were 
initiated, were obliged to take an oath of ſe- 
creſy; theſe feaſts held nine days ſucceſſive- 
ly, but were ſo abominable, that the Roman 
ſenate aboliſhed them under the conſulate of 
Piſo and Gabinius, which the emperor Con- 
modus 200 years after reſtored, and aſſiſted at 
them himſelf, carrying the Annubis; her 
prieſts were called Iaci, who carried a 
branch of ſea wormwood in their hands in- 
ſtead of olive, and wore linen garments, 


and ſhoes made of the thinneſt bark of the 
tree Papyrus, 2 


ISLAND (S.) the name of a large iſland of 


the north or frozen ſea, peopled by the Nor- 


wegians; the two chief cities whereof are 
Hola and Scbalbolt, which are both biſhops 
ſees ; beſides theſe there are but about fix or 
ſeven towns more, the inhabitants common- 
ly living in caves of the mountains; the 
caſtle of Beſtode is the reſidence of the go- 
vernor for the king of Denmark; the people 
formerly worſhipped Fupiter by the name of 
Thor and Mercury; Chriſtianity was eſta- 
bliſhed among them about the year 1000, 
and the reformation was introduced - by 
Cbriſtern III. It is about 200 leagues long, 
and 100 broad; its longeſt day in the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice is 24 hours without any nighr, 
and ſo contrarily when the ſun enters Capri- 
corn, there is no day ; the air is extream 
tharp, and the ground generally mountain- 
ous and barren ; yet in ſome level parts 
there are paſtures and meadows fo rich, that 
the beaſts that axe put thercin muſt be ſed 
by meaſure, or they would burſt themſelves 


with feeding; the oxen of this iſland have 


— horns, and ſcarce any trees are to be 


lound in it but juniper-buſhes ; it bath very 
high mountains covered at the top with inow, 
which nevertheleſs at times vomit fire; the 
higheſt is called Hec/a, in which there are 


nich mines of brimſtone, wherewith tlie 


= 


28 
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merchants drive a great trade; there is alſo 

a fountain with ſmoaking water, whoſe ex- 

halations turn every thing into ſtone with - 

out altering the form of it; there is alſo an- 

other fountain whoſe water kills all that 

drink of it. 

I'SLANDER (S.) an inhabitant of, or dweller 
upon an iſland. ; | 

ISLE or ISLAND (S.) a country ſurrounded 
or encompaſſed with the ſea or rivers. 

ISLES (S.) in Arcbitecture, are the wings or 
fides of a building; this term is particularly 
uſed in the diviſion of the infide of churches 
upon the floor or pavement, where they are 
called the fide and the middle iſles, the up- 
per parts being called galleries. 

VSLET (S.) a ſmall, - diminutive, or little 
iſland ; alſo a ſmall round hole worked round 
about with thread or filk like a button-hole, 
is called an :fl-t- bole, 

ISO CHRONAL (A.) of equal portions of 
time, like the vibrations of a well-regulated 
pendulum. f 

ISOME'RIA (S.) a reducing, bringing, or di- 
viding any thing into equal parts; and in 
Algebra, it is the freeing an equation from 
fractions, by reducing them all to one de- 
nomination. 


ISOPERI/METERS or ISOPERVMETRAL. 


FIGURES (S.) ſuch as have equal perime- 
ters or circumferences, ' 

ISO'SCELES (S.) ſuch triangles as have twa 
legs or fides equal to one another. : 

VSSUANT (A.) aterm in Heraldry, for a lion 
or other creature in a coat of arms, that/ 
ſeems coming out or from under a chief, 
feſſe, houſe, wood, &c. and ſhews but half 
his body. 

I'SSUE (S ) in Law, fignifies ſometimes the 
children begotten between a man and his 
wife; ſometimes the profits a: iſing from 
fines, amerciaments, &c. ſometimes the 
profits of lands or tenements ; ſometimes the 
point or matter depending in a ſuit ; in ge- 

neral, it Ggnifies an effect or reſult that a- 
riſes or comes from ſome cauſe preceding. 

ISSUE (S.) in Phy/ick, is a ſmall artificial in- 
cifion or aperture made in the fleſhy part of 
the body, in order to draw off or drain ſome 
ſuperfluous humours which afflict it, 

I'SSUE (V.) to come forth, out of, or from, 
to publiſh, make known, or declare. 


VSSUELESS (A.) without offspring, one that 


has no children. | 
VSTHMIAN-GAMES (S.)-games celebrated 
© . every three years in honour of Neptune, a= 
mong the ancient Greets, and which were 
the third order of ſacred ſports, inſtituted 
by Theſeus in the Iſibmus of Corinth, in imi- 
tation of Hercules, who inſtituted the Olyme 
pian games; the reward was a crown of 
parſley, which was. afterwards changed in- 
to a crown of pine, and a reward of 100 
filver drachraz added. | 
ISTHMUS (S.) a neck of land which ſepa- 
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rates two feas, and joins two lands; in 


Anatomy, ſuch parts as bear a reſemblance 


by their ſituation, as the ridge that ſeparates | 


the noſtrils, -&c. are called nes. 


ITALIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, 


coming from, or growing in the country 
called Italy, | 


ITCH (S.) an uneaſy, troubleſome diſtemper, 


that occaſions the patient to be continually 


' rubbing or ſcratching the affected part; it 
is of two ſorts or kinds, the bumid and the 


dry, both infectious; the bumid breaks out 
in ſmall puſiles or watry bladders, which 
contain a great number of minute living 
creatures ſhaped like a tortoiſe, which are 
ſuppoſed to gnaw the fibrous parts of the 
ficſh and ſkin, for which reaſon, waſhes 
made of ſalts, ſulphurs, mercury, &c. are pro- 
perer cures for it than ointments, as being 
more ſubtil, and entering into the pores of 
the ſkin more eafily, and fo deſtroying the 
eggs as well as the creatures ; ſometimes it 
is applied to a ſtrong defire for, or propen- 
fion to a thing, as one addicted to gaming, 
is ſaid to have the zrcb of gaming upon 
him, &c. | 


J'TEM (S.) a hint, warning, or caution ; alſo 
a particular, or an article ia an account, in- 


denture, agreement, &c. 


1TERATE (.) to do a thing over again, to 


repeat often. 


ITI NERANT (A.) travelling from one place 


to another. 


ITVYNERARY (S.) a journal, or particular 
account of a journey or voyage, in which 


the moſt remarkable actions and things are 
deſcribed. | 


JUBILANT (A.) joyful, merry, ſinging, or 
- exulting for joy, | 
JU'BILEE (S.) a time of publick and ſolemn 


feaſting, rejoicing, ſporting, and praiſing God; 
among the Jeros, it was the fiſtieth year, or 
that which fell out after ſeven weeks of years, 
which began on the firſt day of Tiæri, or a- 
bout our September, being near the autumnal 
equinox ; in this year no one either ſowed or 
reaped, but all were ſatisfied with what the 
earth and trees brought forth of themſelves, 
and thoſe who had ſold or mortgaged their 
Lands entered into free poſſeſſion again; all 
Hebrew flayes were ſet at liberty, with their 
wives and children, on the tenth day of this 
month, the firſt nine being fpent in all man- 
ner of joy, pleaſure, and rejoicings, during 
which times the ſlaves did not work for their 
maſters, but only feaſted at their expence ; 
on the 10th day the counſellors of the Sanbe. 


grim ordered the trumpets to ſound, at which 
- inſtant the flaves were declared free ; in imi- 


tation of which, the popes grant indulgences 
to all of their communion, whereby they 
pretend to releaſe them from the ſlavery ard 
. of ſin, hy a plenary remiſſion and 
ndulgence. Boniface VIII. firſt inſtituted a 


Jubilee in 1 300, and ordered it to be obſerved 


* 


| 


occaſions z the ceremony is thus performed : 


Ju 
every Too years; Clement VI. reduced it 
50 years; Urban VI. to 30; and Faru K. 
to 2 5 where it now continues 3 beſides 
3 


which, the popes upon their exaltation to 
St. Peter's chair, have frequently celebrated 
a jubilee, and alſo upon other extraordinary 
The pope goes to St. Perer's church to open 
what they call the holy gate, which is walled 
up, and opened on this occaſion only, knock. 
ing three times with a golden hammer, re- 
peating the 19th verſe of the 118 Pſalm, Open 
to me the gates of rightcouſneſs, and 1 will go 
into them and praiſe rhe Lerd; at which time 
the maſons break down the wall, which 
done, the pope kneels down before it, whilſt 
the penetentiaries of St. Peter waſh him 
with holy water, then taking up the croſs, 
begins to ſing the Te Deum, and enters the 
church, the clergy following him ; in the 
mean time, three cardinal legates are ſent to 
open the three other holy gates, with the 
ſame ceremonies, in the churches of St. Jabn of 
Lateran, of St. Paul, and St. Mary the Greater; 
this is performed at the veſpers of Chriſimas- 
Eve, and the next morning the pope gives 
his benediction to the people in the jubilee 
form. When the holy year is expired, they 


D 


ſhut the gates again in this manner; the | 


pope after bleſſing the ſtones and mortar, 
lays the firſt ſtone. and leaves there twelve 
boxes full of gold and filver medals ; for- 
merly abundance of people of all forts went 


to Rome from all parts at theſe times, but 


latterly few go but thoſe who live in [ahy, 
the pope allowing them to keep jubilee in 
their own country, to which are annexed 
the ſame favours as if they went to Rome, 
JUDAVCAL (A.) of or belonging to the ce- 
remonies or people of the Feres. | 
JUDAIZE (V.) to imitate or practiſe the ce. 
- remonies of the Jet, eſpecially in religi- 
ous matters, | | 
JUDGE (V.) to reafon, think, ſuppoſe or 
imagine; alſo to hear and determine a con- 
troverſy. 
JUDGE (S.) one appointed by the power and 
authority of a king or other ſupreme magiſ- 


trate to determine criminal matters, accord- 


ing to the laws of the country whers he 
lives; among the Jetos, they were a num- 
ber of the heads of every tribe, to whom the 
whole power of magiſtracy was committed. 
JU'DGMENT (S.) 2 faculty of the ſuul, by 
which ſhe perceives the relation that is be- 
tween two or moi e ideas; in a Legal Serſe, 
it is the ſentence or deciſion pronounced by 
the king or other ſupreme magiſtrate, in 
perſon, or by thoſe delegated by him; in 2 
Religious Senſe, it means the puniſhment that 
God inflits upon thoſe who wilfully offend 
him, and more properly to be underſtocd of 
_ thoſe plagues, &c. that he ſends according to 
the prophecies of ſome of his meſſengers or 
ſervants; allo the ſkill, knowledge, or un- 


] UL 
derſtanding a perſon has in any art, ſcience, 
or bnſineſs is fo called. | 

UPICATURE (S.) the profeſſion, power, 
or authority of thoſe who preſide in law- 
courts ; alſo the court itſelf, : 

JUDFCIAL or JUDVCIARY. (A.) according 
to the regular orders, methods, or directions 
of a court of law; alſo Aftrology, or that 
ſcience that pretends to foretel future events, 
or relate paſt ones, by the poſitions and in- 
fluences of the ſtars, _ 

JuDFCIOUS (A. ) wiſe, ſedate, calm, regu- 
lar, done with ſkill and underſtanding. 

St. IVES or St. IV'ES (S.) in Cornwall, upon 
the ſea · banks, and as it were hangs over the 
ſea like a tongue; it was formerly called 
Pendennis, is a neat town for this county ; the 
inhabitants are wealthy, and have a good 
trade in pilchards, and the haven below it is 
called St. ies Bay, which is now but incon- 
ſierable, by reaſon of the bay's being almoſt 
choaked up with ſand; it is a borough that 
ſends two members to parliament ; king 
Charles I. anno 164.1, renewed their charter, 
by which he grants them to have a common 
ſeal, a mayor, 12 capital, and 24 inferior 
burgeſſes, a recorder, town-clerk, &c. of 
which the mayor in his office, and a year 
aſter, the ſenior burgeſs and recorder ſhall be 
always juſtices of the peace; they have two 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Saturday ; 
the election for members of parliament is 
made by the corporation, and all the inhabi- 
tants that pay ſcot and lot ; diſtant from Lon- 
den 229 computed, and 279 meaſured miles. 

St,IVES (S.) in Huntingdonſbire, is a fair, 
large, and ancient town, that has a very 
good market for cattle weekly on Monday ; 


diſtant from London 49 computed, and 57 
meaſured miles. 


JUG (S.) an earthen pot, commonly made 


with a ſwelling in the belly, and a ſlender 
neck, thoſe made ſtreight or cylindrical being 
called mugs ; alſo a pleaſant, familiar nick- 
name for Joan, or any country woman. 

JU'GLING (S.) ufng fleight of hand; alſo 
clandeſtinely or underhandedly cheating or 
impoſing upon a perſon. bk 

JUGULAR (A.) of, belonging, or apper- 
taining to the neck, throat, or windpipe. 


JUICE (S!) the moiſture or gravy of meat 


alſo the liquid part of plants; alſo ſeveral © 
the liquid parts of a human body. ; 
JUYCELESS (A.) dry without any fort of 
moiſture, 1 
JU'CINESS (S.) the having a liquid ſubſtance 
naturally mixed or interſperſed with or a- 
mong the dry and ſolid parts of any matter. 
IVUNGO (S.) in gackiagbamſbire, a pleaſant 
town, ſeated among wocds, with a weekly 


computed, and 45 meaſured miles. 
JUKE (V.) to ſtand or pearch as a hawk does 
vod a tres, &c. 


FLAP or JU'LEP (S.) in Pharmacy, is 2 


Plealant, eaſy potion preſcribed to ſick per- 


market on Friday; diſtant from London 30 


—— 


9 


FUL. 
ſons, which uſually conſiſts of diftilled wa- 
ters or light decoctions, commonly ſweeten- 
ed with ſugar or clarified juices ; ſometimes 
uſed as a diet-drink, but moſtly as a vehicle 
for other medicines. 


JULIAN PERIOD (S.) is a revolution of 


7980 Julian years, compoſed of three cycles 
multiplied continually one into another, to 
wit, of the ſun confiſting of 28 years, of the 
moon of 19 years, and of the indiction of 15 
years, which is done thus ; take for the firſt, 
ſecond, third, &c. year of this period that 
which hath the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. of 
the cycle of theſun ; the firſt, ſecond, third, 
&c. of the cycle of the moon; and firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, &c. of the cycle of the indic- 
tion, which will require 7980 years to return 


to a year marked with the ſame number in- 


each cycle ; this period was invented by Fu- 
{aus Scaliger about 1580; the uſe of this pe- 
riod is to have a fixed rule for the computing 
of years among the different opinions of chro- 
nologers, who do not agree in the epocha and 
calculition of years from the creation of the 
world; the firſt year of the Chriſtian zra, in 
all our computations, is univerſally allowed 
to be the 47 14th of this period, ſo that to find 
the year of the Jahan period any year of 
Chriſt is, is only adding the given year to 


4713, and the ſum is the year ot the period; 


as this preſent year 1749 is the 6462th year 
of the period; or any action being given in 
the year of the Julian period, to know what 
year of Chriſt it happened in, if the given 
number exceed 4713, ſubſtract that from it, 
and the remainder is the year of the aQtion ; 


as ſuppoſe, I fay the revolution in Zn-gland 


happened in the 6401 year of the Julias pe- 
riod, what year of Chriſt was it * Anſwer, 
16883 but if the queſtion be how many years 
before Chriſt was any action; as ſuppoſe 
Rome was ſaid to be built in the 3962 year 
of the period, this taken from 4714, leaves 
572 years before Chriſt, &c. 


JU'LIAN YEAR (S.) is that uſed in Ezgland 


and ſeveral other countries ſtill called the old 
year, introduced by Julius Ceſar, which for 
3 years together has but 365 days, but every 
fourth year 366 days, upon account that 6 
hours and 365 days was the mean ſolar year, 
and 4 times 6 hours made one natural day ; 
but this, by experience, is found to be too 
much by about 11 minutes, fo that in about 
131 years this account will be one day too 
late, which occafions the difference between 
the Julian and Gregorian account or year. 


JULY? (S.) the name of the ſeventh month, 


according to the vulgar computation, and of 
the fifth according to the civil account ; about 
the 22th day of this month, what are com- 
monly called the dog- days begin, which by 
reaſon of the ſultrineſs of the air is feldom 
ſo healthful as the other ſeaſons of the year ; 
the Painters repreſent this month by a ftrong 
robuſt man, having a light yellow jacket on, 
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N 
eating cherries, or other red fruits, which 
are now in their full prime and ripeneſs, 
with a ſwarthy, ſun burnt face, neck, and 
hands, his head crowned with a garland of 
centaury and thyme, bearing a ſcythe on his 
ſhoulder, with a bottle hanging at his girdle, 
and a lion by his fide. h . 8 
JU'MBALS (S.) a pleaſant confeQtion, or ſu- 
gared paſte. ä 
JU'MBLE (V.) to ſhake or mix confuſedly 
together, to make a hodge-podge. 
JU!MBLE (S.) a confuſed mais or heap, a 
chaos, or hodge-podge. 
JUMP (V.) to leap with both feet cloſe toge- 
ther. ; 9 
JUMP (S.) the act of leaping with both feet 
cloſe, or the ſpace of ground that a perſon 
- throws his whole body at one time in ſuch a 
manner. | 
JUMPS (8) an inferior kind of ſtays or bod- 
dice, worn by ſome women, not ſo tiff or 
tull-boned as ſtays, but higher and ſtiffer 
than a quilted waiſtcoat or jacket. 
JU'NCTO or JU'NTO (S.) a company of 
conſpirators, or a factious aſſembly of male- 


contents met together, either to exerciſe |. 


that authority which their rebellion has put 
in their power, or to conſult of ways and 
means of carrying on and ſupporting their 
preſent and future deſigus. 

JU*NCTURE (S.) a joining, cementing, or 
coupling together ; alſo 'the very inſtant of 
time that any thing is done or tranſacted in; 
alſo the ſtate, condition, or poſture that an) 
affairs are in, 

JUNE (S.) the ſixth month by the vulgar com- 
putation, and the fourth by the civil reckon- 
ing of the year; the ancients repreſent this 
month by a young man cloathed in a mantle 
of a deep green colour, having his head or- 
namented with a ccrnet of bents, king-cobs, 
and maiden hair, holding in his left-hand an 
angle, in his right Cancer, and on his arm a 
baſket of ſummer fruits. 

 JUNETIN, | JENNETTING, or JOHN- 
APPLE (S.) a ſmall eating apple that is firſt 

- ripe in, the month of June. | 

FU'NIOR (A.) one younger in age, or of a 


ſhorter landing in a college, &c, than ſome | 


others, | 

JUNIPER (S.) the name of a tree, or the 
berries growing thereon, ſrom which a diſ- 
tifled liquor called by the vulgar geneva, is 
made. | 

JUNK (S.) any part or parcel of old cable, 
hawſers, &c. which are uſed to hang for ten- 
ders by ttie ſhip's ſides, or elſe. it is untw¾iſted, 

and made into plates for cables, rope-yarn, 
or ſinnet, and it it be rotten they make oak. 
ham of it. F | 


JUNKETPTING (s.) merry-making, feaſt- 


ing, eating fweet--meats, &c. : 
JUNO (S.) ameng the old Heaters, was called 
the goddeſs of kingdoms and riches; the was 


JUR 
called Cybel- and Opt, and the wife of ug. 
ter, and queen of the gods ; ſhe goes by a- 
bundance of names, and is reported to have 
_ bathed herſelf in a particular fountain every 

year, where ſhe ſtill recovered her youth; 

virginity, and vigour. | | 
JUNONIA{S.) certain feaſts celebrated in ho- 
nour of Juno, at which time the maids of 
all ages ran races, and petitioned her to give 
them huſbands ; at Ronie an altar was eredted 
to her as the goddeſs of marriage, where the 
new married couple offered either a white 
cow, geeſe, or ravens, from which they took 
the gall before they ſacrificed, and threw it 
behind the altar, to intimate that in that ſtate 
of lite no bitterneſs of ſpirit ſhall remain, 

F'VORY (S.) elephants teeth, or the leaves or 

plates cut out, off, or from the ſolid parts of 

the large tuſks ot elephants, 

JU'-ITER (S.) called by the heathens the fa. 
ther of the gods and men ; he went by abun- 
dance of names, and has as many monſtrous, 
abſurd actions attributed to him as the extra- 
vagancy of a corrupted invention could poſſi- 
bly invent; in the preſear Afironomy, it is 
one of the ſeven planets marked J; its or- 
bit is between Saturn and Mars, has a rota- 
tion round its own axis in 9 hours 66 mi- 
nutes, and a periodical revolution round the 
ſun in 4332 days 12 hours, and is the biggeſt 
of all the planets, and is ſuppoſed to have a 
ſurface 400 times as laige as that of the 
earth ; in its courſe it is eclipſed by the moon, 
by the earth, and by Mars; Galil:o firſt di- 
covered the 4 little ſtars or moons which 
move round him, called his ſatellites ; the 
firſt or innermoſt of theſe makes its revolu- 
tion in 1 day, 18 hours, 32 minutes; the 
ſecond in 3 days, 13 hours, and 12 minutes; 
the third in 7 days, 3 hours, and co minutes; 
the fourth in 16 days, 18 hours, and 9 
minutes; to a beholder placed in Fuprter, 
theſe ſatellites muſt afford a very agreeable 
proſpet ; ſometimes they riſe all together, 
ſometimes they are all together in the meri- 
dian ranged one under another, and ſome- 

ties all appear together in the horizon in 
different parts, and frequently undergo eclip- 
fes ; the day and night are of the ſams lengtt 
all over its furface, viz. five hours; thete 

are four diffecent kinds of months, and 

" 450 new moons, which are as often 


they fall into the ſhadow of Jupiter; among 
the Alcbymiſts, Jupite, fignifies the philolv- 
phers ſtone 3 the Afrologers ſigniſ)j by it mag · 
ftrates, ſcholars, riches, pleaſures, religion. 

JU'RATS (S.) in ſome counties, as at Mus 
flare in Kent, Rye in Eſſex, Sc. are in tis 
nature of aldermen for governing their {eve 
ral corporations; ſo in Jerſey, they avs 3 
bailitf and 12 furats, or aſſiſtants to govern 
the iſtand. 

JURVDICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 0 


the daughter ol Jaturn and Rhea, otherwiſe 


* 


the law 3 fo juridicel days ate ſuch whereon 
| F courts 


eclipſed as when in oppoſition to the fun 


n e 


THF 


- eourts are held for the diſpatch of law buſi- | 


_ neſs. | 

JURISPPCTION (S.) the power or autho- 
rity committed to a perſon to decide matters 

brought before him, the power of a court, 
or the extent of any government or autho- 
rity whatever. ; : 1 
RIS CONSULTUS (S.) among the Ro- 
mans, was a perſon ſkilſul or learned in the 
law ; with Us, it means a council, ſerjeant, 
judge, &c. 2 I 
'RIS-PRUDENCE (S.) the learning, ſkill, 
knowledge, or ſcience of the Jaws, cuſtoms, 
ſtatutes, or other binding obligations upon 
any people or nation, for the well govern- 
ing and regulating the commonwealth. 

JUROR (S.) a ſwearer, or one that takes an 
oath, and is commonly applied to thoſe who 
are ſworn ( 12 of them, or 24 called a jury) 
to deliver truth upon ſuch evidence as is 
given upon any cauſe in their hearing in an 
open court of judicature. 

JURY (S.) in Common Lau, ſignifies thoſe 24 
or 12 men who are ſworn to inquire into the 
truth of the matter of fa, according to the 
evidence given ; the jury ought to be choſe 

out of the ſame claſs or rank with the accu- 
ſed, and if he be a foreigner, he may de- 
mand the jury to be half foreigners, and half 
Engliſpmen; 36 are choſe, againſt which the 
accuſed may object to 24, and ſo pick out 
1! at his pleaſure, who muſt all agree in 
their verdict, and unanimecuſly declare him 


guilty or innocent, according to. wh.ch the 


judge paſſes ſentence as the law directs. 

JURY-MAST (S.) is a yard, or other maſt 
put down into the ſtep of the fore or main- 
maſt, and faſtened into the partners, which 
being furniſhed with fails, &c. the ſhip is 
ſteered and-ſailed as well as they can, when 
TIS or battle the fore or main- maſt is 

JUST (A.) ſincere, honeft, meet, fit, right 
reaſonable, . 

JUST (S.) a fport or exerciſe formerly uſed at 
the courts of princes, ſometimes called tour- 
naments or tiltings, which conſiſted in fight- 
ing on horſeback, armed with armour, and 
a ſpear or lance, one perſon to one. 

JUSTICE (s.) equity, reaſonableneſs, upright- 
neſs, or leg ility of a matter or thing; alſo 
the name of a ſuvream civil officer or ma- 
giſtrate appointed by the king or common- 
Wealth to do right to the complainants by 
way of law; of theſe there are many ſorts 
and diſtinctions, as ju/tices of the peace, who 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be perſons of wealth, 
credit, and unexceptionable character, ap- 
pointed by the king's commiſſion to attend 

the peace of the country where they live, of 
which ſome are called of the gueram, or ſu- 
perior to the reſt, without the preſence or 
aſſent of whom no buſineſs of importance 
may te tranſacted; their office is to call be- 
foie them, and cxaming and commit to pri- 


1 Us 
ſon all thieves, murderers, conſpirators; ri- 
oters, or other diſturbers of the ' publick 
peace, or to admit ſome to bail, and order 
others to be whipped, &c. according to the 
nature of the offence. ' Feftice is painted in 
a crimſon mantle trimmed with filver, and 
was called the goddeſs Aſtrea, who holds a 
pair of ſcales in one hand, and a ſword in 
the other, 
Fuſtices of Oyer and Terminer, are thoſe 
who are appointed to hear and determine 
what is to be done with offenders againſt 


* 


thefts, &c. | 
Fiuſtices of Goal Delivery, are thoſe who 
are commiſſioned to determine the cauſe of 
thoſe, who are committed to goal upon of- 
fences committed againſt the publick peace 
and ſafety of the commonwealth. 
FJiuſtices of the Peace, are ſuch gentlemen 
or perſons of worth and credit, as are ap- 
pointed hy tne king to hear complaints, and 
determine ſuch ſmall breaches of the publick 
peace, as by ſeveral acts of parliament are re- 
terred to them, and for the better regulating 
the providing of the poor, quartering of ſol- 
diers, committing of felons, &c. and theſe 
have j:riſdiftion either within ſome particu- 
lar corporation, liberty or county, of wh ch 
ſome are called of the guerum, or chief, 
ſrom the words guorum v unum eſſe wolumus, 
that was in their commiſſion, 
Juſtices of Nifs Prius, and Fuftices of AF. 
ze, are now the ſame, and try cauſes of 
right and property between man and man. 
Chief Fuſlice of the King's-Bench, is by 
his office a lord, whoſe buſineſs it is to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown, vi. 


& 


and determines all cauſes at the tommon- 
law, that is, all perſonal and real cauſes ; 
and he is likewiſe a lord by his place. 
Lords Fuftices, are ſuch of the nobility to 
whom by deed the power of the executive 
part of the law is deputed by the king, du- 
ring his abſence abroad in foreign countries. 
JUSTTCIARY (S.) one who acts as a juitice, 
and adminiſters night. 
TU'STIFIABLE (A.) that may be vindicated, 
defended or proved to be in the right. 
JUSTIFICA/TION (S.) the vindication or 
clearing a perſon's character from ſome 
blame, or accuſation that was laid upon lim; 
in Divinity, it is clearing a tranſgreſſor from 


by applying or imputing Chriſt's righteouf- 
neſs to the finner, and pleading his merits 
and ſufferings in behalf of the offender. 
JUSTIFY (V.) to vindicate, defend er clear, 
to prove right, innocent, or harmleis; in 
Printing, it is the amending ceria.n irregula- 
rities that ariſe by the letters in a form not 
being exactly ſized, and io rendering the 


lines PREVER, | 
JSI 


the publick peace, as inſurrections, riots, 
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treaſons, felonies, &c. 4 
Chief Fuftice of the Common-Plegs, hears 


the puniſhment threatened in the divine la, 
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JV'STLE or JO'STLE (V.) to ſhake, move, 


jog, or thruſt againſt ſuddenly, 


JU'STNESS (S.) when applied to behaviour, 


fignifies honeſty, ſincerity, piety, &c. when 
ſpoke of language, means the uting the moſt 
pure, proper and ſignificant phraſes 3 when 
to thought, it means the arraigning the ideas 
of the mind ſo methodically, that the truth 
or falſehood of a propoſition appears unde- 
niably certain. 


JUT (V.) to ſtand out or beyond the plane or 


line of another thing, part, or building. 


or IU TTV (S.) any part of a thing that 


ſtands out or beyond the other parts. 
"U'RNA (S.) a goddeſs or nymph wor- 

ſhipped by the Romans, and eſpecially by the 

women and maids ; by the firſt, becauſe 


they expected by her aſſiſtance to have eaſy 


and ſafe deliveries in child-birth ; by the lat- 
ter, that they might have good matches or 
huſbands : The ſtory is, that being a maid 
of great beauty Jupiter fell in love with her, 
and for the favour of mutual affection, he 
beſtowed immortality upon her, either by 


changing her into a fountain, or making her 


the guardian of it, whoſe water was uſed in 
the ſacrifices, eſpecially in thoſe of the god- 
deſs Leſta. 


JU'VENILE (A.) youthful, imperfect, not yet 


ſufficiently ripe, &c. 

XTA HFOSITION (S8) a term in Netural 
Philoſophy, expreſſing that order or aſſem- 
blage of the component parts of any body, 
that nature has appointed-it, whereby one 
body or matter is known and diſtingaiſhed 
from another, by the ſeveral properties 
wherewith thebody is endowed, and the uſes 
it is fitted for. e 


VV (S.) a particular plant that twines about 
trees, as the oak, ſticks cloſe to walls, or 


creeps upon the ground, according to its fi- 
tuation for its ſupport ; it is an ever - green, 
and was formerly conſecrated to Baccbus, 
whoſe votaries had the form of an ivy leaf 
impreſſed upon them with an hot iron. 


IXWORTH (S.) in Sylt, a ſmall town, 


whoſe market is weekly on Friday; diſtant 
from London 64. computed, and 74. meaſu- 
ted miles, | 


K. 


REAT diſputes have ariſen, and are ſtill 
maintained by the Grarmarians, whe- 
ther K be a different letter from C, becauſe 
the Latins very ſeldom uſed it ctherwiſe than 


as a numeral ; the Frertb, in imitation ot 
them, have likewiſe very little uſe for it, ex | 


cepting in the foreign names of places, men, 
or things, &c. upon which account ſome 
would alſo have it left out in thoſe Engl, 
words derived from the Latin, u hich the 
common Eng liſb uſage is to ſtrengthen, by 
2 R 


KAY 
adding K to it, as uh, arichmetich E. 
and therefore I fhall deem it a diſtin letter 
upon account of the Hebrew names in the 
Bible, as Kadiſp, Sc. In our Alpbaber, it 
is the tenth letter, and a great number of 
words that are begun with K, others begin 
with C, as Katharine, or Catharine, c. 
fimply, as a numeral it ſtood for 250, but 
with a daſh over it, thus, E, 150, O00. 
AA'RL CAT (S) a country word for 2 
male or bore cat. 

KAB (S.) a Hebrew meaſure, holding about 
our pint, 

KA'BIN or KE BIN (S.) a temporary ſort of 
marriage permitted in Turkey and 4fia, by 
which a man may take a woman to him for 
his wife for any particular certain time limi- 
ted, by entering his promiſe before the cadi, 
of giving her a ſum of money agreed upon, 
at his leaving her, or at the expiration of 
the time limited, 

KA*'LENDAR (S.) a diary, almanack, or e- 
phemeris, that ſhews the ſeveral days of the 
week, month, year, &c. 

KA'LENDS (S.) the name of the firſt day of 
every month, according to the Reman com- 
putation of time; their month conſiſted of 
kalends, nones and ides, for the underſtanding 
of which we are to obſerve, 1. That betwixt 
the nones and ides there is always a week's 
interval. 2. That only the kalengs are fixed 
to a certain time of beginning, the nones 
falling ſometimes at one time and ſometimes 
at another, the greateſt difficulty being upon 
account of the unequal length of the months 
themſelves, January, March, May, Fu, 
Auguſt, October, December, having 31 days 
each, February of 28, and ſometimes cf 29 
days, April, Fune, September, and Novenber 
of 30 days each; and the Romans method of 
reckoning was backwards; you mult obſerve, 
that in thoſe months of 31 days, whoſe ides 
fall on the 13th of the ſame month, the 
14th day is called the 19th before the la- 

lends of February, the 15th is called 18, &c. 
till you come to the 31ſt, which is called 
pridie kalendas or the day before the lad; 

but this computation being extream difficuit 
to be clearly expreſſed and underſtood by 
words, I refer you to the kalendar of the 
Latin Common-prayer- book for tables, &c. 

KA'LI (S.) the ſea-herb called glaſs wort, 
upon account that the aſhes of this weed 
being burnt, are made uſe of in making glals, 
ſoap, &c. | 

KAN (S.) a Perſian name for a governor, et 
principal magiſtrate, ; 

KAW (v.) to make a noiſe, or cry out like 
a jack-daw ; alſo to breathe with great dif- 
ficulty. | 

KAY or KEY (S.) a wharf, or place made 
fit for, and ordered to be uſed as a place 0 
land goods, certain rates, fees, or charges 
being ſettled for that purpoſe. 

KAY'AGE or KEY'AGE (S.) money 117 
| 0 
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for wharfage, or the liberty of landing or F which is let fall in the middle of the ſtream 


ſhipping goods at a wharf or key. if the ſhip come too near the ſhore, and fa \ 
KE'BERS or KE'BBERS (S.) a ſort of re- wind her head about by that, and then lift 
negades or apoſtate heathens that are tole- up the anchor again. 


— 


rated at Ia ban in Perfia, and d well in the } KE'DGER (S.) the ſeaman's name for the an- 
ſuburb Kebrabat h; they have nothing com- chor of a ſmall ſhip, veſſels, or boat. | 
mon with the other Perſians fave only the |] KEEL (S.) the firſt timber that is laid in a 
language, their habit is wiolly different, they ſhip, to which all the others are faſtened 3 
wear great beards contrary to the cuſtom of fo much as lies in a ftraight line, the one end 
the country; they have neither temples nor whercof is ſcarfed in the ſtem, and the other 
prieſts, nor do they uſe any books of mora- is let into the ſtern- poſt; to this all the 
lity or devotion, yet they believe the immor- ground timbers fore and aft are bolted, and 
tality of the foul, and ſomething of a hell the upper works raiſed ; when a ſhip has a 
and Elyfian Fields, conformable ta the opi- deep #e/, it is ſaid to have a rank one, 
pions of the old heathens ; when any one which is proper to keep her from rolling 3 
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f dies, they let out a cock into the field from aſter a ſhip is built, and ſhe floats too much, 
L. . . 

the houſe of the deceaſed perſon, and if it they put on a falſe kee/, or another over that 

g happens to be ſnapped up by a tox, they with which ſhe was built, to make her take 


conclude the ſoul of the departed to be ſafe ; deeper hold in the water. N 

beſides this method of trial, they dreſs the KEE LAGE (S.) a duty paid by ſhips at their 
corpſe up in its beſt cloaths, and ornaments, entrance into ſome ports. | 
and carry it to the church-yard or burying- | KEEL-HA'LING or RA/KING (S.) a ſea pu- 
place, and prop it up againſt the wall by the niſhment exerciſed on maleſactors, thus; a 
kelp of a forked ſtick, and if the ravens or rope being faſtened under the arms, about 
other birds of prey chance to pick out its the waiſt, and under the breech of the of- 
right eye, they infallibly conclude him fafe ; ſender, he is hoiſted up to the end of the 


f but if the left eye, then they are as certain yard, from whence he is let down into the 
p he is damned, and in a diſgraceful, con- ſea, and being drawn under the ſhip's keel, 
temptuous manner throw the body into the is taken up on the other fide of the ſhip. 
pit with its head downwards. KEE'L-ROPE (s.) a rope which runs along 
g KEBLEH, KT BLEH, or KI'BLAH (S.) the upon the keel within the ground-timbers, 
name of the temple of Mecha, or to ſpeak one end coming out before, the other abaftz 
more properly of the ſquare tower, which | the uſe of it is to clear thoſe holes when 
is in the midſt of the amphitheatre of that they are filled with ballaſt, or any thing elſe, 
: moſque z it ſignifies, in Arabick, a Wax. to ſo as the water which lies bet wixt thoſe tim 
which men turn their faces, and for that tea- bers cannot come to the well of the pump. 
, ſon the Turks call that part of the moſque at | KEE'LSON (S.) the loweſt piece of timber 
: Mee ba, towards which they are to turn their within the ſhip's hold, that lies all along up- 
faces in prayer by this name, and according- | on the ground timbers, directly over the 
| ly there is a niche in the wall of all the | keel, through which the bolts are driven, 
| moſques of Turkey that looks towards Me- which faſten the keelſon ground-timbers and 


cha, which ſerves for a direction to the peo- the keel together. 
ple which way to turn themſelves when they | KEEN(A.) ſharp, cutting, applied both to edge- 


pray, tools, and alſo to ſatyrical, witty writings. 
KECK or KECKLE (V.) to make a noiſe in | KEE/NNESS (S.) wittineſs, ſharpneſs, or fit- 
the throat, by reaſon of a difficulty in fetch- | nefs to cut; ſatyricalneſs, cunningneſs, ſub- 


Ow 


| ing breath, and alſo by reaſon of ſomething tilneſs. 
5 nauſeous to the ſtomach, that occafions a | KEEP (V.) to preſerve or retain in one's cuſ- 
g perſon to reach, as though they were going | tody, to look after, nouriſh, or preſerve. 
7 bs vomit, : be KEE'PER (S.) an officer to whom the care 
l XECKLE (V.) among the Sailors, is to wind and fafety of a perſon, place, or thing is 
a ſmall rope about the cable to preſerve it committed, that it may be ready for the uſe 
f from galling in the hawſe or ſhip's quarter. it was intended whenever it was called for; 
4 KECKS (s.) the talks or hollow ſtems of | many officers under the crown are called keep- * 
. plants, &c. thoroughly dried in the fun, or |} ers or wardens, as the k-2per or warden of 


otherwiſe, by means whereof they become the Mint, the foreſt, the great ſeal, &c. the 


exceeding light, | keeper of the great ſeal is a lord by his place 

8 KEDGE (V.) when in a narrow river a ſhip | — one of oy king*s privy cut — 
. is to be brought up or down, the wind be ing v hoſe hands all charters, commiſſions, and 
. contrary to the tide, and the ſhip is to go grants ſrom the king paſs, which without be- 
with the tide, then they ſet the fore-ſail, or | ing ſealed with the great ſeal are not valid 3 

1 deep. fal. and the. mizen , and ſo let her becauſe, in the ſenſe of the law, the king is 
0 nve with the tide, which is done to flat her a corporation, and paſſeth nothing firmly but 
- pþ ut, if ſhe come too near the ſhore ; alſo a under the faid feal, which is a ſign of the 
wall anchor js uſed in the head of the boat publick faith of the kingdom, and therefore to 

1 with a hawfer that comes from the ſhip, | be 
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KEN 


be held in the higheſt eſteem and reputation. 


a whore or miſtreſs, and parts with his mo- 
ney very freely to her, | 

REG, KAG, or KIT (S.) any ſmall barrel 
or veſſel, particularly thoſe broad, flat ones 
in which pickled ſalmon or other fiſh is bar- 
relled up. 5 

KE FF AL (S.) a horſe. | 

'KE'LTER (S.) order, diſpoſition, regularity, 
firneſs, or preparecneſs for a thing. 


KEMB or COMB (S.) an inſtrument to clean 


and untangle a perſon's hair with; alſo to 
dreſs flax, &c. | 

KEMB (V.) to dreſs or clean hair, flax, 
hemp, &c. . : 


KEMBO (V.) to ſet or put one's hand upon | 


one's hip, to ſtrut or look big. 


KEN (S.) a cant name for a dwelling-houſe of 


any fort, but more particularly cottages. 
KEN (V.) to know, difcover, perceive, or 
find out at a diſtance ; ſo when a perſon 
may be ſeen and known at a diſtance, he is 
ſaid to be within ken, 
KENDAL (S.) in #fmoreland, a large, fair, 
trading town, particularly for the manufac- 
. tures of cottons, cloths, druggets, hats, 
ſtockings, &c. King James I. changed their 
old charter for a new one, by which he put 
the government of the town in a mayor, 
12 aldermen, and 24 burgeſſes or common- 
council-men, with inſerior officers ; the town 
is pleaſantly ſeated in a good air upon the ti- 
ver Can, and conſiſts of two great ſtreets 
croſſing one another, and in them a great 
market weekly on Saturdays for- provitions, 
and alſo a great beaſt- market once a fort- 
night; to this town belongs ſeven trading- 
companies, wiz. mercers, ſheermen, cord- 
'_ waivers, tanners, glovers, taylors and pew- 
teters, each of which have an hall to meet 
in ; the church is very large and beautiful, 
' having five rows of pillars in it, and has 12 
chapels of caſe, with a good free- ſchool well 
endowed with exhibitions for its ſcholars in 
Sten s-Coliege, Oxford 5; the clothing trade 
was firſt ſettled here by king Edward III. 
who brought over divers Dutebmen to teach 
the Engliſb, and placed them in ſeveral coun- 
ties for that purpoſe ; diſtant from London 


— 
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EENT (S.) is a maritime county, boundeg on 
KEE'PING-CULLY (S.) one that maintains 


the eaſt and part of the ſouth by the ſea 
and the other part by Suſſex, on the weſt hy 
part of Surrey, and on the north by the 
Thames; the length trom Ramſ-ore in the iſſe 
of Tbanet in the weſt, to the iſle of Grain 
northward, is about 56 miles, and about 26 
miles broad, which makes the circumſerence 
about 160 miles; in the time of the hep. 
tarchy it was an intire kingdom by itſelf; it 
is in the form of the head of a battle ay: 
the air, though thick, upon account of the 
vapours arifing from the ſea and rivers that 
ſurround it, is yet both wholeſome and tem. 
Perate; the ſoil towards the eaſt is uneven, 
riſing into little hills; the weſt is more le. 
vel and woody, in all places fruitful, ard 
equals any other part of the realm tor plen- 
ty; it is divided into five laths, and they 
into ſundry hundreds, in which are about 
39,300 houſes, 408 pariſhes, and 30 towns; 
it ſends ten members to parliament, and 
contains about 2 50, oco inhabitants, 

KERB or KIRB (S.) the uppermoſt or top 
ſtone or timber upon the mouth of a well; 
alſo the large timbers that are put to ders 
vats, &c. 

KE'RCHIEF or CO'VER-CLOTH (8) : 

_ thin, light garment, made of all ſorts of 
Nuff, ſometimes to be tied or thrown round 
the neck or head of a perſon, or to wear in 
the pocket, to be taken out by the hand to 
wipe off the duſt, ſweat, or other mucus ei 
nature. 

KERMES (S.) a kind of huſk or excreſcence, 
as is generally imagined, about the ſize of a 
juniper- berry, round, ſmooth, and ſhining, 
of a beautiful red, and full of mucilaginous 
juice of the ſame colour, that ſticks to the 
hoim-oak of Sparn, and other hot coun- 
tries; it has a vinous ſmell, but a bitter, yet 


_- agreeable taſte, and its liquor contains abun- 


dance of ſmall eggs or ſeeds, which become 
inſects of a ſcarlet colour, by ſome uſed both 
in dying ſcarlets, and alſo as a cordial, for 
which. reaſon they are confeted, 
KERN or CORN (V.) to ſalt beef, pork, fiſh, 
&c. that it may keep ſweet a great while, 
KERN (S.) a foldier in the Iriþþ infantry, 
who uſed formerly to be armed with a datt 


203 computed, and 257 meaſured miles. 
KE NILWOR TH (S.) in Warwickſhire, a 
handſome, large town, formerly noted for 
a a fine caſtle upon which Robert earl of Lei- 
ceſter ſpent 60,000 J. in building, repairing, 
and beautiſying thereof; diſtant from Lon- 


and a ſword, which had a ſmall rope faſten- 
ed to it, that when they threw or caſt it at | 
their enemies (which was their cuſtom) the 
might draw it back again; in our Statute, It = 
ſignifies a trolling vagabond. = 
KERNEL (S.) the inſide or eatable part of 1 


. — — —— xx 
enn 


— . 
— — 


1 dun 78 computed miles. | nut, the ſceds or ſtones of an apple, orange, K 
| KENK (S.) a Sea term for a rope or cable | apricot, &c. alſo the beſt or choiceſt part o | 

\f that . doubles or twiſts upon the pully or | a book, ſpeech, &c, t 

{| block, and ſo does not run freely. KE'/RSEY (S.) a woollen manuſacture, be- El 
1 KENNEL (S.) the hole or lodging place of a tween a (tuff and a cloth. Wt 

| dog, ſox, &c. alſo the vulgar name for a chan- | KE/SWICK (S.) in Cumberland, was ſormer WA 
nel or common place where the waterdrains | a place of good note, but now much decayed; K] 


off in flreets ; alſo a pack or company of | it is ſeated in a vale, ſurrounded by very high t 
ar hunting dogs are called a kennel of hills, and is now chiefly inhabited by ſhes 
. hounds, | | N | the 


1 
there being ſeveral mines in and near it) 
who have their ſmelting-houſe by the Dar- 


event fide, which runs by this town, which 


is the only noted place in Europe, where 
black lead is found; the market is weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 218 com- 
uted, and 283 meaſured miles. 


KETCH (S.) a ſmall ſhip or boat that is uſcd - 


to bring fiſh to market, and for tencers to 
large ſhips. _. 8 

KE TTERING (S.) in Nortbamptonſbire, plea- 
(antly ſeated on a riſing ground, is a hand- 
ſome town, and hath a well-frequented 
market on Saturday ; diſtant from London 57 
computed, and 7 2 meaſured miles. 

KETTLE (S.) à broad open veſſel uſed to 
boil liquors, food, &c. in. | 

KEY (S.) an inſtrument wherewith locks are 
opened and ſnut; in Muſick, it is that note 
in which the airs of every compoſition are 
ſuppoſed to cloſe or end, and which is called 
flat or ſharp, according as the third note 
above it is two whole tones, or one and a 
half; A and Care the two natural keys that 


uſe no artificial ſharps or flats; A is natu- 


rally flat, and has one whole tone and a 


half above it, and a whole tone below it; 


C is naturally ſharp, and has two whole 
tones immediately above it, and a half note 
or tone below or under it, and whenever 
the other letters are uſed, they muſt be flat - 
ted or ſnarped to make them anſwer this de- 


finition. In Architefure, the key of an arch 


or vault is the top or laſt ſtone that is put in 
to fill up the ſpace, and is uſually ſet a little 
protuberant beyond the reſt, both for diſ- 
tinction and ornament- ſake, and according 
to the different orders it is uſed in, it is dit- 
terently ornamented; in Church Matters, it is 
the power of excommunicating or abſolving; 
and in Secret Writing, it is the alphabet or 
manner of interpreting the marks, charac- 


ters, contractions, orders, &c. uſed to con- 


ceal what is written from vulgar eyes; in 
Mufical Inſtruments, ſuch as ſpinets, organs, 
harpfichords, &c. they are thoſe little pieces 
of flat wood, ivory, &c. upon Which the 
fingers are placed to raiſe the jacks. _ 

KEY 'NSHAM (S.) in Somer ſetſbire, a foggy, 
imoaky town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; it has a fine ſtone bridge over the 
Avon, and its principal trade is malting; in 
the neighbourhood of this town is a quarry, 
in which are frequently found ſtones in form 
of ſerpents, but generally without any re- 
preſentation of a head. 


KHA'ZINE (S.) the grand ſeignior's treaſury, 


where the accounts of the ſeveral provinces 
are Kept, and alſo part of the wardrobe, 

KIBEs (S.) a troubleſome ſore that riſes in the 
heels of children, and ſome grown people, 
occaſioned by ſevere cold. 

KICK (V.) to ſtrike a perfon with one's foot, 
and which is commonly deemed very igno- 
Aunious. | 


\ 


. 
KIFCK-SHAWS (S.) vainties, niceties or ra- 


rities, as cheeſe-cakes, fricaſies, &c. 


name ſor a child or young perſon. 

KI DDERMINSTER (S.) in Worceſterſhire," a 
large, compact, and well- inhabited town, 
ſituate on the Stour; the people are wholly 
employed in weaving woollen cloths and 
lindfey-weolſeys, which latter are very rarely 
made any where elſe ; it is governed by a 
bailiff, 12 capital burgeſſes, 25 common- 
council men, and proper ſubordinate effi- 
cers; it has a good market weekly on 
Thurſday; diſtant from London 89 compu- 
ted, 104 meaſured miles. 

KIDNAP (V.) to trepan or ſteal away chil- 


with ſpecious pretences. 

KV/DNAPPER (S.) one that decoys children 
away, and ſhips them, or ſells them for the 
plantations, .  * 11 

KEVDNEYS (S.) that part of an animal whoſe 
uſe is to ſeparate the urine from the blood; 
their number is commonly but two, though 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs, which 
are ſituate the one between the liver and muſ- 
culus lumbaris on the right fide, the other 
between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle on 
the left ſide; in man the right is lower than 
the left, but in quadrupeds it is commonly 
the contrary ; they are faſtened to the loins 
and the diaphragm, by their exterior mem- 
brane, and to the bladder by the ureters ; 
their figure ſomewhat reſembles a bean; they 
are of a glandulous ſubſtance, interperſed with 
very ſmall urinary pipes or canals; they are 
covered with two membranes, each of which 
have arteries and veins. In common Conver ſa- 
tion, it means a party, or a perſon's inclina- 
tion, as, He is one of the &:dnes, &c. or, 
He is one of a ſtrange kidney, meaning of an 
odd humour or diſpoſition ; there is alſo a 
pleaſant fort of ſummer pulſe called &/d4ney 


2 


Ebeans by ſome, or French beans by others. 


KIDWE'LLY (S.) in Carmatbenſbire, South. 
Wales, a mean, tho' a mayor-town, ſeated 
on the Severn, frequented chiefly by fiſnher- 
men, and has two markets weekly, vi. on 
Thurſday and Saturday ; diſtant from Londen 
174 computed, and 222 meaſured miles. 

KIV'LGARREN (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, South- 
Wales, ſeated on a rock, a very long town, 
conſiſting of one ſtreet, governed by a port« 
reeve and bailiffs, with a good market v eck- 
ly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 160 
computed, ard 189 meaſured miles. 

KVLHAM (S.) in the Eff. Riding of York 
ſhire, is a toun about haif a mile long, drily 
fituated upon the Weulds ; it has a market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
157 computed, and 2co meaſured miles. 

KILL or KILN (S.) a furnace or place where 
bricks, pipes, potters ware, &c. are burnt ; 
alſo a method of drying malt, 


KILL (V.) vielently to take away, deprive of, 
5 and 


KID (S.) the young of a goat ; alſo a nick- 
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dren or young perſons, by deluding them 
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KIN 
| 2 deſtroy the life of any creature, tree, or 
nt. 13 : 
KIMBO'L'TON (S.) in Huntingdonſbire, a 
pretty town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 47 computed, 
and 54 meaſured miles. 
KIN or KI'NDRED (S.) relations, or thoſe 
allied both by blood and marriage. 


8 


KIND (S.) the fort, ſpecies, or manner of a 


86. 
KIND (A.) loving, affectionate, tender, well 


KTNDLE (V.) to light, ſtir up, increaſe, or 
cauſe fire where none appeared, to begin and 


promote quarrels, diſſenſions, &c. alſo ſpo- 
ken of the bringing forth young by rabbits. 

KFNDNESS (S.) good offices, friendly ac- 
tions, beneficence, charity, &c. 

KING (S.) the ſupream magiſtrate, monarch, 
or potentate, in thoſe nations where a ſingle 
perfon has the power over the people, as in 
England, France, Spain; among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, they were both rulers 
and prieſts. The common language of ling 
is wve, Which began in England in the time 
of king Jabn; with Us, the law makes it 
High treaſon barely to imagine or intend the 

death of the king ; he is impowered by the 
prerogative of his office, to make war or 
peace, leagues and treaties z to give commiſ- 
fions for impreſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of maga- 
zines, caſtles, ſhips, publick monies, &c. he 
convokes, adjourns, prorogues and diſſolves 
_ parliaments, and may refuſe his aſſent to any 
bill paſſed by both houſes, without giving his 
reaſons for it; he may increaſe the number 
of members of either houſe of parliament at 
pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtow- 
ing privileges on towns to ſend, that at pre- 
ſent have no right of ſending burgeſſes; he 
may enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a 
denizen ; debts due to him are always to be 
firſt ſatisfied in caſe of an executorſhip, &c. 
and till his debt is fatisfied, he may protect 
the debtor from the arreſts of others ; he 
may diſtrain for his whole debt of a tenant 
that holds but part of the land, is not obliged 
to demandꝭ his rent as others are, may ſue 
in what court he pleaſes, and diſtrain where 
He liſts; in all doubtful cafes, no ſtatute re- 
ſtrains him, unleſs he be particularly named. 
In caſes where the ling is plaintiff, his offi- 
ers with an arreſt may enter, and if denied, 
may break open the houſe, and ſeize the 
rty ; he has the cuſtody of the eſtates of 
eots and lunaticks, and all eftates revert to 
him when no heir is to be found ; all treaſure 
trove, that is, money, plate or bullion found, 
and the owners not known, belongs to him ; 


and alſo all waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, lands re- 


covered irom the fea, &c. He can unite, 
ſeparate, enlarge, or contract the limits of 
biſhopricks or ecclefiaſtical benefices, and by 
kus letters erect new biſhopricks, colleges, &c. 
he can diipenſe with the rigour of ſuch eccle- 


derate the ſeverity of the law accord 


KIN 
ſiaſtical laws that are not confirmed by ac 
of parliament, as for a baſtard to be a prieſt 
a biſhop to hold a benefice in commendam, G. 
he can diſpenſe with fuch acts of parliament 
where he himſelf alone is concerned, to mo. 
in 
equity, to pardon a man condemned by - a 

except in appeals of murder; the laws aſcrite 
various perfections to him, belonging to no 
other man; no flaw or weaknefs is found in 
him, no injuſtice or error, or negligence, 
infamy, ſtain or corruption of blood ; he is 
ſzid to be a corporation in himſelf, and fo not 
liable to death; the minute one king dies 

his heir is Ing fully and abſolutely, without 
any ceremony of coronation, &c. yet, not- 
withſtanding all theſe great privileges, he 
cannot make new laws, or raiſe new taxes, 
without the conſent of the people aſſembled 
by their repreſentatives in parliament, There 
are fome officers that have this appellative, 
and are called kings at arms, which are the 
principal heralds to pronounce the king's plea- 
ſure, as to peace, war, &c, Formerly they 
were created by the king himſelf, but now the 
ceremony is performed by the earl marſhal, 
who is commiſſioned for this purpoſe, by an 
inſtrument duly ſigned by the king himſelf; 
at the creating gurter king at arms, the fol- 
lowing particulars are provided, viz. a book 
and a ſword to beſworn upon, a gilt crown, 
and a collar of SS, a bowl of wine, which 
is the new garter*s fee, and a coat of arms, 
of velvet richly embroidered : The form of 
coronation is as follows ; firſt, garter kneel- 
ing down before the king, or his repreſenta» 
tive the earl marſhal, his majeſty's ſword 
lying on a book, garter lays his hand upon 
the book and ſword, while Clarencieux reads 
the oath, upon which garter kiſſes the book 
and ſword ; then Clarencienx reads the letters 
patents of his office, at the cloſe of which 
the earl marſhal takes the bowl of wine, and 
pouriug it upon his head, names him garter; 
after this he puts on him his coat of arms, 
the collar of SS about his neck, and the 
crown upon his head: Clarencieux and Nor- 
roy are much the ſame. A common herald 
has no crown, and his collar of SS is plain 
filver, and his coat is only ſattin embroidered 
with gold : The difference between a herald 
and purſuivant is, that the latter's coat of 
arms is damaſk embroidered, and the oaths 
ſomewhat different. 

King's Widow, was the widow or reli 
of the king's tenant in chief, who to keep 
the land after her huſband's deceaſe, was 
obliged to make oath in Chancery, that ſhe 
would not marry without the king's leave. 

KRVYNGDOM (S.) in common Speech, means 
the dominions, lands, or countries ſubject 
to a prince caſted a king; in Ph:loſephy, it 
means only a certain diſtribution of natural 
productions, as the. vegetable kingdom, the 

incral gd. . 
mineral &ngdom, &c KINGS 
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. , family; alſo ane allied by marriage. 
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KINGS (S.) the names of four canonical books | KVRTLE (S.) a bundle of flax or hemp, coll 


in the Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe they 
relate the hiſtory of the kings of I ael and 
Judab; the two firſt are commonly called 
the firſt and ſecond books of Samyel; it is 
ſuppoſed that Samuel wrote part of the firſt, 
that Cad and Nathan continued it and the 
ſecond, and that Abijabh and 1ddo wrote the 
third, and that the writer of the fourth is 
intiręly uncertain. : 72 5 
KI/NGSBRIDGE (S.) in Devonſpire, which, 
although it be but a mean town, yet it has 
a good market weekly on Saturdays; diſtant 


from London 170 computed, and 202 mea- | 


| ſured miles. | 

KINGSCLE/RE (S.) a pleaſant town in Hamp- 
ire, ſeated in the wood-lands, was famous 
formerly for being the ſeat of the Saxo 
kings; its market is weekly on Tueſday ; 

_ diſtant from London 45 computed, and 52 

_ meaſured miles. 

KINGSTON UPON THAMES (S.) (over 
which it hath a large bridge) in the county 
of Surrey, is à large, well-built, pleaſant, 
and ancient corporate-town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; the ſummer aſſizes 
for the county are uſually held here; it was 
formerly noted for being the place where the 
Britiſh and Saxon kings were crowned ; dif- 
tant from London 10 computed, and 12.mea- 
ſured miles. 

KINSMAN (S.) a male couſin, or relation 

below a brother, one of the ſame blood or 


KINSWOMAN (S.) a ſhe couſin, &c. 
KINTAL (S.) the ſtandard weight of many 


eaſtern nations, which according to their | 


various cuſtoms, weighs more er leſs, and is 
kke our hundred weight, to which all others 
in groſs weight have relation. 
KIPE (S.) a ſort of wicker-fiſh-net. 
KIRBY-MORE-SIDE (S.) in the Nertb-Ri- 
ding of Yorkſhire on the edge of the moors, 


which tho' but an indifferent town, yet it 


hath weekly a good market on Wedneſday ; 
diſtant from London 167 computed, and 199 
17. nn no FOFb 
KFRBY.STEVEN or KI/RKBY-STEVEN 
(S.) m Weſtmoreland, a noted town for 
ſtocking - weavers; has à good market 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 188 
cumputed, and 224 rneaſured miles. 
KIRK (S.) the Scorch term for a church, or 
place of meeting for religious worſhip. 
KI'RKHAM (S.) a ſmall town in Lancaſhire, 
whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; and 
only remarkable for a free-ſchool founded 


by Henry,Colborn, eitizen of London, in the 


Jear 1674, in which are three maſters; diſ- 

tant from London 162 computed, and 191 
meaſured miles. 8 5 
NIN K- OS WAI. D (s.) in Cumberland, a poor 

town with a market weekly on Thurſday ; 


diftant from L F 
8 e Nes * 210 computed, and 259 


1 


taining 22 heads of about five pounds each. 

KIRTON (S.) in Lincoluſbire, a conſiderable 
town whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from Landon 117 computed, and 137 
meaſured miles. ö ps 

KISS (V.) to ſalute with kindneſs and reſpect, 
by touching the lips or cheek of one perſon 
with the lips of another. h 

KISS (S.) a ſalute, or friendly expreſſion of 
love and reſpe&, with the lips of one perſon 
being applied to the lips or cheek of another, 


KIT (S.) the contraction of the name of 
Chriſtopher ; alſo a ſmall fiddle that dancing- 


maſters carry in their pockets; alſo a broad, 
ſhallow tub to put pickled ſalmon in, | 
KVTCHIN (S.) in Arcbitecture, is commonly 
one of the loweſt rooms in a houſe,, wherein 
the victuals for the family is dreſſed; but in 
noblemens and gentlemens ſeats or palaces, 
it is commonly one of the out- offices, that 
the grandeur of the building may not be leſ- 
ſened or incommoded by the meanneſs or 
any inconvenience of the office, ' 
KI'TCHIN-STUFF (S.) the greaſe, fat, and 
waſte that ariſes from the ſeveral offices per- 
formed in the codking of victuals, whether 


it be boiled, roaſted, taked, fried, &c. and 


is commonly the cook's perquiſite. 
KITE (S.) a large bird of prey; alſo a play- 


paper properly paſted upon packthread tied 

to a piece of hoop-ſtick, in the form of part 
of the circle cut cut from the center, which 
being duly poiſed. by a long tail filled with 
pieces of paper tied at a moderate diſtance 
from one another, by means of the wind is 
lifted up into the air to a very great height 
according to the make of the machine, a 
quantity of thread or twine allowed to it. - 


KI'TLING or KU/TTEN (S.) a young cat, 


male or female. 
KLICK (V.) to make a particular noiſe like 
the flapping of a mill. . 
KLICKER (S.) a journeyman ſnoe- maker 
that ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomerg 
in to buy wares; alſo the fore-man, or one 
that cuts out the work for the ſeats-men 
makers; alſo a faleſman's ſervant that in- 
vites cuſtomers to buy cloaths, who by way 
of deriſion is called a barker. . .. .. ©} 
KLFCKETTFING (S.) the huntſman's phraſe 
for the time when..a hare, &c., takes buck. . 
KNACK (S.) a ſleight in any art, . the craft or 
myſtery in any trade, a pretty artifice or le- 
gerdemain trick. 9 9 
KNAG (S.) a protuberance, bump, knob or 
knot that ſtands or grows out upon a tree, 
a ſtag's horns, &c. - 1 
KNA GG Y (A.) knotty, or full of bumps of 
bunches. | : ; 


* 


| KNA!P-SACK (S.) a bag or ſack made of 


leather, thick cloth, &c. in which ſoldiers 


carry neceſſaries from place to place, by * 
5 flinging 2 croſs them over one ſnqulder. , 


— 


5 Ho 
KNA'REGZ 


thing or amuſement for children, made of 
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RNA RESBOROUGH (S.) in the 1 .- Riding 
of Yorkſhire, a town three furlongs in length, 
almcſt incompaſſed with the deep river Ni, 
and was ſtrengthened with a caſtle ſituated 
upon a craggy rotk, which is now demoliſh- 
ed, but it is ſtill famous for the ſweet ſpaw, 
or vitrioline well, the ſtinking or ſulphur 
well, St. Mupuſſe's well, and the dropping 
well; likewiſe for the ſoil's being exceed- 
ingly adapted for the growing of liquorice, 

- and a ſort of marle, both yellow and ſoft, 
which makes extraordinary manure; this is 
a borough town, that ſends two members 
to parliament ; it has a good market weekly 
on Wedneſday z diſtant from London 149 
computed, and 175 meaſured miles. 

KNAVE (S.) when applied to Children, is a 
familiar word of pleaſure; and anciently, 
Aenified a ſervant ; fo in the old tranſlation 
of the Bible, it is rendered Paul the knave of 


Chriſt ; but now it generally means a cheat- 


ing, impoſing, raſcally fellow. 5 
'  Knave Line, in Sbip- building, is a rope, 
the end of which is taſtened to the creſs- 
trees under the main or fore- top, and fo 
comes down by the ties of the ramhead, 
unto which there is ſeized a piece of billet 
about two foot long, with a hole in the end 
of it, in which the line is reeved and brought 
to the ſhip's fide, and haled up tort to the 
fails, the uſe whereof is to keep the ties and 
halliards from turning upon one another. 
KNA'VERY (S.) formerly ſignified only ſla- 
very, or mean ſervice, but now generally 
means cheating, and other vile practices. 


KNA'VISH (A.) diſhoneſt, fraudulent, de- 


ceitful, &c. | 
KNEAD V.) to work dough in a trough fit 
for paſte, to make pies or bread with. 
KNZE (S.) in Anatomy, is that part or joint of 
the body that terminates the thigh and be- 
gins the leg; in Ship-buzlding, thoſe crooked 
timbers that bind the beams and futtocks 
tog ether by being bolted into both of them, 
are called knees. 
KNEEi. (V.) to ſtand or bear one's ſelf upon 
* one's knees, as if upon one's feet, and this 
is by us eſteemed the moſt humble poſture 
for ſupplicants of all forts, and is therefore 
uſed in the church ar the confeſſions, like- 
wiſe at the delivery of petitions in the king's 
preſence, and in courts of judicature upon 
extraordinary occaſions. 
KNEE'LING (S.) the act of bowing down, 
or reſting upon the knees, and is commonly 
the ſign of ſubmiſſion to, or adoration of 


the perſon or thing before, or to whom it is 


done. 
KNELL (S.) the ſound of a paſſing bell, for- 
merly rung or tolled at a dying perſon's de- 
parture, and now. at the time of burial, or 
quickly alter their death; allo the tone or 
ſound of a belt rung upon any ſuch like 
maournful occaſion. : : 
KNICK-KNACKETA'RIAN (S.) a dealer, 

; 2 


— 1 


ſeller, collector, or delighter in toys, curio. 

ſities, rarities, c. 

KNI'CK-KNACES (S.) toys, dainties, cy. 
r.ofities, play-things, &c. 

KNIFE (S.) a ſharp inſtrument uſed upon 
many occaſions, as to cut victuals, pare lea- 
ther thin, ſhape wood for ſhoe-heels, cut 
tobacco, &c. | | | 

KNIGHT (S.) an honorary title given to men 
of ſuperior worth, ability, and fortune; and 
in former Times, was ſometimes given to wo. 
men, as to thoſe who preſerved the city of 
Tortoſa from falling into the hands of the 
Moors in 1149, by a ſtout reſiſtance and vigo- 
rous attack of the beſiegers, by which means 
the Moors were forced to raiſe the ſiege; and 
large immunities and favours were granted to 
them and their deſcendants for the ſame ; but 
it js now reſtrained only to the male ſex, 

and ſignifies really ſome excellent perſon, va. 
liant and dextrous in feats of arms ; and as it 
refers only to perſonal merit, ſo it dies with 
the bearer, but during his life it raiſes him a 
degree above a gentleman ; the ceremony was 
formerly called adopting, but now dubbing ; 
the ceremonies have been various, as a box 
on the ear and a ſtroke on the ſhoulder with 

a ſwerd, after which a ſhoulder- belt and gilt 
ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accou- 
tre ments were put on, and being thus habited. 
like a night, he was led in great pomp to 
the church ; but it being now among us only 
a titular honour, it is conferred by the per- 
ſon's kneeling before the king, who touching 
him with a ſword, ſays, Riſe up Sir A. B. 
There are many military orders, the mem- 
bers whereof are called knights, as of the 
Garter, Bath, Malta, Golden Fleece, &c, 

Knights Serwice, a tenure by which ſeveral 
lands were held formerly under the king, 
that obliged the holder perſonally to go into 
the king's wars, whenever he ſhould have 
occaſion for him, or at leaſt to ſend another 
in his ſtead. | 

Knights of the Poſt, a wretched ſet of 
abandoned creatures, who for a ſmall reward 
will ſwear any thing to be truth beiore 2 
magiſtrate, or in a court of judicature, tho 
it is really falſe, or they know nothirs 
about it. 

KNIGHT-FRRANT (S.) an enthuſiaſtick, 
mad fellow, that under the notion of fe- 

| leving diſtreſſed ladies, is repreſented fight- 
ing with windmills inſtead of giants, &c. 

KNIVGHTON (S.) in Radnorſhire, South-Walts 

a fair, well-built town, well frequented, and 

carries on a tolerable trade, whoſe market i 

weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Zn 

114 computed, and 147 meaſured miles, 

KNIT (V.) to unite, interweave, tie, of af- 
ten together; but it is particularly ſpoke of 
the manner of weaving ſtockings from Wol- 
ſed, thread, ſilk, &c. this is done two Wi) 

either by hand with ſingle pins called knit- 


ting- needles, or ina curious machine or con- 
travance 
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K N U 
- $ivance called a frame, ſaid to be invented 
by William Lee, M. A. Anno 1 509, and 
thoſe who work thereat are called frame- 
work-knitters, 

KNOB or KNOP (S.) a bunch, protuberance, 
or excreſcence growing out of a tree ; alio 
the cant name tor a man's head. 

| KNOCK (V.) to beat or ſtrike at, or upon 
a perſon's door, &e, with a ſtick, ham- 
mer, &c. 

KNOT (S.) ſometimes ſigniftes a company or 
crew of fellows got together for an ill pur- 
poſe, as to cabal, riot, rob, plunder, &c. 
ſometimes it means a difficulty to be got over 
that is almoſt inſuperable; and ſometimes 
means a line, ſtring, &c. tied into biinches 
or knots; and in Graſs, Fiowers, Sc. it 
means a joint or hard part; among the S4 
ors, there are two forts of Ante, which are 
made ſo that they will not flip or ſlide, the 
one called a bowling Ant, with which they 
faſten or tie the bowling bridles to the crin 
gles ; the other is called a wale A, which 
is made by the weaving the three ſtrands oi 
a rope into a knob, uſed in the tacks, ſtop- 
pers, and top-fail ſheets ; in Drejs, it is an 
ornament made ſometimes of various co- 
loured ribbands, and ſometimes all of one 
colour, according to a perſon's fancy, and 
wore ſometimes upon the liead, ſometimes 
upon the ſhoulders, and ſometimes at the 
knees ; alſo a curious ornament in penman- 
ſhip. 

KNO/TSFORD (S.) ih Cheſhire, finely ſituated, 
and parted as it were into two towns by the 
brook called Brckin, called the upper and the 
lower towns; the market and town-houſe 
where the juſtices keep the ſeſſions, are in 
the lower town, and the parochial chapel is 
in the upper town; the market is weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 133 com- 
puted, and x56 meaſured miles; 

ENO'TTINESS (S.) full of knots, difficulties 
and intricacies. 

KNOW (V.) to perceive, underſtand, to be 
perfect, or tully inſtructed in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair. 

KNO'WING (A.) learned, ſkilful, dex- 
trous, &c; 

KNO'WLEDGE (s.) the underſtanding, per- 

_ Ceiving, or being perfect in any art, ſcience, 
buſineſs, or affair; and this comes to us in 
matters of fact by ſenſation, and in matters 
of ſcience by reflection, or comparing the 
relation of the particular ideas excited in our 
minds by the various properties of the thing 
or matter conſidered of, -from whence we 
conclude the certainty or abſurdity of the 
P79poſition laid down. | 

KNUBBLE (V.) to fight or beat with the fiſt 
cloſed, or the knuckles. | | 

NU. BBLE (S.) a knob or knot in any thing; 
and particularly applied to one of the pro- 

tuderant corners of a loaf of bread, eſteem- 

W by moſt people delicious eating. 


* 


KYS 

KNU'CKLE or KNUCKLE DOWN (V.) 
to ſtoop, bend, yield, comply with, or ſubs 
mit to; and is a particular phraſe uſed by 
lads at a play called taw, wherein they fre- 
quently ſay, Knuckle down to 10. aww, or fix 

your hand exactly in the place where yout 
marble lies. | 

KNU'CKLES (S.) the middle joints of the 
fingers; and particularly contidered when 
the hand is cloſed, and the ſkin is ſtretched 
tight over the bones, which men and boys 
fight, box, and beat their adverſaries with.* 

8SREKYTHE (S.) in Car arve fhire, Nortb- 
ales, a ſmall, poor town-corpotate, that 
has a mean market weekly on Friday; diſ- 
tant from London 171 computed, and 203 

_ mealure6 miles. | 

KUL or KOUL (S.) the Turbiſb name for 4 
Have ;z all thoſe who exerciſe any offices in 
the diſpoſal of the crown, or receive any 

ſalaries out ot the exchequer, are called 42, 
or the grand ſeignior's flaves; and among 
them it is eſteemed a more valuable privilege 
than the bare name of ſubje& ; becauſe as 
they are commonly men of authority, they 
generally male- treat, tyrannize, or ule theſe 
ill, who have no other quality than that o 
a ſubject, from which there is no relief, be- 
cauſe nd one can come at the ſpeech of the 
emperor but through them; the ſubje& durſt 

offer no affront to them, nor hardly vindi- 
cate their rights againſt their impoſitions. 
Theſe ds reſign themſelves wholly to the 
emperor's pleaſtire, execute whatever he 
commands, and believe even death itſelf un- 
dergone by his order no leſs than martyr- 
dom, 

KU'RTCHI (S.) the militia among the Per- 

fans, particularly conſiſting of horſemen col- 
lected from among the nohility, whoſe gene- 
ral or commander is called kurtchi baſcbi. 

KY/NETON (S.) a pretty large, well-built 
town in Herefordſhire, whoſe inhabitants are 


derable trade in narrow cloths ; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday, and is very conſi- 
derable ; diſtant from London 1 14 computed, 
and 146 meaſured miles, : . 

KY'NETON (S.) in Warwickſhire, an ancient 
town, but of no great repute, wich a ſmall 
market weekly on "Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London 61 compnted, and 72 meaſured miles. 

KY'/PHONISM (S.) an ancient puniſhment 
frequently inflicted upon the primitive mar- 
tyrs after the following manner; the body of 
the perſon was anointed with honey, and ſo 
expoſed to the ſun for the flies and waſps to 
ſting and torment him, the ſufferer being 
ſometimes only tied to a ſtake, ſometimes 
hoiſted up in the air and ſuſpended in a baſ- 
ket, and ſometimes {\retched out upon the 
ground with his hards tied behind him 

K Viss (S.) in Phyſik, is a bag 01 mem- 


1 


brane in the form of a bladder, ful un- 
natural humours, 1 | 
fa | F L; 


chiefly clothiers, and who carry on a conſi- : 
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LAB 
| 
E, 


$ the eleventh letter in our alphabet, and is 
'one of thoſe conſonants called liquids, be- 
cauſe of its ſoit and melting ſound of pronun- 


cation, and being placed between a muts |. 


eonſonant and a vowel, renders the ſyllable 


more gentle than when two other conſo- 


nants meet ; it is now almoſt a general rule, 
excepting in ſurnames of perſons, that when 
ends a word of one ſyllable, it is wrote 
double, as hall, ball, Sc. but when it ends 
words of more ſyllables than one, it is fingle, 
asbandful, c. it is remarked of ſeveral peo- 
ple, as the Chineſe, &c. that thoſe words 
which have r in them they cannot pronounce, 
but change it into J, as for Petrus they ſay Pe- 
tlus, Francis, Flancis, c. it is till uſed as 
a numeral, and when wrote ſingly ſtands for 
o; and anciently, when a daſh was drawn 
wart the head of it, thus, L, it ſtood for 
0,000, or fifty thouſand, 


"LAB A'RUM (S.) a Roman ſtandard, conſiſting 


of a long lance with a ſtaff at top, croſſing 
it at right angles, from which hung a rich 
ſtreamer of a purple colour, ſometimes a- 
dorned with precious ſtones; till the time of 
Conſtantine it had an eagle painted on it, but 
that emperor in lieu thereof added a croſs, 
with a cypher expreſſing the name of ſeſus. 
LABEL. (S.) among the Matbematicians, is a 
long, thin braſs ruler with a ſmall ſight at 
one end, and a center hole at the other, uſed 
with a tangent- line on the edge of a circum- 
forentor, to take altitudes, &c. with the 
Lawyers, it is a narrow lip of parchment, 
paper, &c. affixed to a deed to hold the ſeal, 
and ſo any thing annexed or. added by way 
of explication to a will or teſtament is call- 
ed a label or codicil; alſo the title or name 
of any thing wrote and paſted on it, is ſo 
ealled ; in Heraldry, it is ſomething added to 
the arms to diſtinguiſh the younger from the 


_ - elder brother; alſo the ribbands hanging 


down on each ſide of a mitre, crown, &c. 
are called labels. 

LA'BIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the lips; from whence thoſe let- 
ters that employ or cloſe the lips in their pro- 
nunciation are called labials, ſuch as b, p, m. 


' LABORATORY (S.) a work-houſe, and 


eſpecially ſpoken of ſuch an one wherein the 
chymiſts perform their ſeveral operations in 
Pharmacy, Chymiſftry, &c. alſo the apart- 
ment in an hoſpital where they compound or 
prepare medicines ; alſo the work-houſe or 
places where the engineers of an army make 
or prepare their ſeveral fire-works or ſtores, 


ſuch as fuzees, ſhells, quick-match, carcaſſes y 


c. in a gariſon; but when it is done in the 
field, army, or camp, it is salled the Ixbo- 
* | 


F 
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LABO'RIOUS or LA'BOURSOME (A.) fla. 
viſh, hard labour, or work, pains. takin 
induſtrious. Ss 3 


| LABO'RIOUSNESS (S.) flaviſhneſs, hard- 


working, requiring much labour, pains, and 
application. 

LA BOUR (S.) pains, cloſe application to 
work or buſineſs, ſlavery; alio ſpoke of a 
woman in travel or child-birth. | 

LA/'BOUR (V.) to ftrive earneſtly, to take 
much pains, to be very induſtrious ; among 
the Seamen, a ſhip is ſaid to labour when the 

rolls and tumbles very much either a-hull, 
under fail, or at anchor. 

LA"BOURANT (S.) an underling or ſervant 
that does the flaviſh part in chymiſtry, a3 
the making and looking after the fires, clean. 
ing the veſſels, &c. | 

LA'BOURER (S.) one that takes much pains, 
works very hard, and ſticks cloſe to his bu- 
fineſs ; but in common Speech, it means one 
that does the moſt ſlaviſh and leſs artful part 
of maſonry or bricklayers work. 

LA'BOUR-IN-VAIN (S.) any fruitleſs at- 
tempt, ſuch as the wafhing a blackamoer 
white, &c. 

LABYRINTH (S.) a term for the regular 
diſpoſing of buildings, trees, or walks, with 
ſo many windings and turnings that it is 
difficult to find the way out of it ; ancient 
hiſtory furniſhes us with four very famous 
ones, the firſt built by Dædalus in the iſle of 
Crete, to ſecure the minotaur ; the ſecond, 
that built by the command of P ſamneticus, 
king of Egypt, in the iſle of Meroe, ſaid te 
conſiſt of 3000 edifices, among which are 
12 palaces ; the third, that of Lemnos, famed 

for its ſumptuous pillars ; the fourth, that of 
Traly, which Porſenna king of Hetruria de- 
ſigned for a ſepulchre for himſelf and ſucceſ- 
ſors ; it is now a common thing in a large 
garden to have a /abyrinth in one part of it;, 
in common Speech, it ſignifies any difficulty 
that a perſon knows not how to extricate 
himſelf from; among the Anatomiſis, the 
ſecond cavity of the internal ear, which is 
hollowed out of the os petroſum, is ſo called. 

LA”CCA or GUM LAC (S.) a gum, or ra- 

ther wax, hard, red, brittle, clear, and tranſ- 
parent, brought from Malabar, Benga!, and 
Pegu, uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, var- 
niſhing, japanning, &c. ſome affirm it to be 
ſmall ants or flies, others the moiſture thoſe 
creatures lay or make upon the twigs of 
trees, much like honey by the bees, &c- 
there are ſeveral ſorts, ſome natural an 
ſome artificial. 

LACE (S.) a curious manufacture of thread, 

ſillc, &c. but that wove of ſuperfine white 
thread, and worn by ladies upon their head- 
cloaths, ruffles, &c. is eſteemed moſt curious, 
that of filk being for other purpoſes, is ſeldom 
ſo valuable; there are many ſorts, ſome of 
gold and filver thread, ſuch as is worn by of- 


ficers in the army upon their coats, 2 


— wh vu > * 


LAC 
by ladies and gentlemen upon their cloaths, 


&c. alſo of worſted of divers colours, ſuch 
as feotmen, &c. wear upon their liveries; 


| alſo the name of a very uſeful ſtring or line, 


ſometimes made round like a cord, and 
ſometimes flat like a narrow ribband, ſome- 
times of thread, and ſometimes of filk, ap- 
plied to garments, in which iſlet-holes are 
made on purpoſe to draw it thro*, to cloſe 
or make the garment ſet tight and ſtraight 
to the ſhape of a perſon, as womens ſtays, 
childrens coats, &c. | 

LACE (V.) to draw a garment cloſe by the 
help-of a firing, line, or lace ; alſo to or- 
nament or adorn cloaths, by ſewing gold, 
filver, or other lace upon them; alſo to 
beat or threſh heartily or ſeverely. p 

LA'/CERABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
torn or rent aſurider. , 

LA'CERATE (V.) to tear, rend, or pull a 
cloth, garment, &c. aſunder ; alſo to tear 
a perſon's fleſh by whipping. 

LACERA'TION (S.) a tearing or rending a- 
ſunder. | 

LACE'RNA (S.) a loofe upper garment worn 
by the Romans over all their other cloaths, 

LACHE'SIS (S.) the youngeſt of the three 
deſtinies, that holds the diſtaff of life whilſt 
her ſiſter Cloths ſpins the thread, and Atro- 
tos cuts it off, 

LACHRYMA'TION (S.) a weeping or crying 
for departed friends, misfortunes, troubles, 
or diſappointments ; alſo the ſweating or 
breathing of any kind of moiſture thro' the 
pores of the ſkin, or of plants, &c. 

LACHRY'/MATORIES (S.) earthen veſſels in 
which the ancients faved the tears of thoſe 
friends that attended the funerals of the de- 
ceaſed, and buried them with the departed 
iriend or relation, 

LACI'NIATED (A.) notched, jagged, or · cut 
in upon the edges, like the leaves of divers 
ſorts of plants. 

LACK (V.) to want, defire, covet, or wiſh 
for a thing. | | 

LA'CKER (S.) a fort of liquor made of gum 
lac, uſed by frame - makers, cabinet- makers, 
&c, to ornament their works. 

LA'CKEY (S.) a page, footman, or perſon 
kept always to be in waiting, and at the 
eee of the keeper to go of errands, 

e. 

LACO NICK (A. ) ſhort, brief, conciſe, ſen- 
tentious, uſing but few words, after the 
manner of the Lacedemonians. 

LA'CONISM (S.) a ſmart, briſk, witty, ſhort 
expreſſion, or manner of ſpeaking. 

LAC TA TION (S.) the ſuckling a child, or 


the actual ſucking or drawing milk out of 


the nurſe's breaſt. 
LA'CTEAL or LA'CTEOUS ( A.) whitiſh, 
— ſomething belonging or appertaining 
1 


FACTYFICAL er LACTIFICK (A.)of a 
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LAD (S.) a youth, young man, a big or luſty 
* . » 
boy; a common word with the Scorch nas. 
tion for all males of the human kind. 
LA'/DDER (S.) a moveable inſtrument to aſ- 
cend from a low to a high place, as to the 
top of a tree, wall, &c. made by boring 
holes oppoſite to one another in or thro? 
the ſides of rails, through which ſmall round 
ſticks are put ; theſe being well faſtened, are 
ſet ſloping or ſlanting againſt the wall or 
place to go up, and by that means form a 


be fo called. | 

LADE or LODE (V.) to put ſo many goods 
on board a ſhip, as ſhe can conveniently 
carry; alſo to pour liquor out of one veſſel 
into another, | 

LA'DING (S.) the cargo, goods, or burden 
that is put into a ſhip. | 

LA'DLE (S.) a very uſeful inſtrument in abun- 
dance of affairs of life, for the conveying 
any hot liquid out of one place or veſſel 


water, wine, broths, &c. 


of quality, tho* the complaiſance of the pre- 
ſent times applies it to almoſt all women 
alſo a mock name for a crooked woman. 
-LA/'DY-BIRD (S.) the name of a ſmall, 
beautiful inſet; alſo a nick-name for a 
lewd, naughty, or whoriſh woman, 

LAG (V.) to loiter or ſtay behind. 

LAG (S.) the hindermoſt, or one that ſtays, 


the company. 


goods thrown over-hoard with a buoy, &c. 
faſtened to them, to know where to find 
them. 

LAGO'PHTHALMY (S.) a diſeaſe in the 
eyes, occationed by a hurt in the upper-eye- 
lids, by which they are ſo contracted, that 
they will not cover the eyes. 


called a fretting of the guts. | 

LA'IC (S.) a common or lay-man, in oppo- 
ſition or diſtinction to a divine or clergy- 
man, or one that has not entered into holy 
orders, and obliged himſelf to live by the 
prieſthood, , 

LAIR (S.) with the Hunters, is the daily hare 
bour for dear; in Farming, it is a yard or 

other convenient place to collect the cows 

in, vulgarly called a cow-yard. 

LA'ITY (S.) all that part of the people that 
are not concerned in the prieſt hood. 

LAKE (S.) a curious crimſon colour for Paint- 
ers ; alſo a large collection of freſh waters 
that have no open communication with the 


j ſea, and are commonly in inland countries, 


ſome of which are ſo large, as to be called 
ſeas, as the Caſpian ſea, the ſea of Galilee, 
and the Dead ſea ; the other moſt conſidera. 


ble lakes are thoſe of Leman at Geneva, of 
g Conflance, of Ladega and Onega in 1 
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* 


pair of ſtairs; alſo any gradual aſcent may 


into another, whether it be metal in fuſion, . 


LA'DY (S.) the wife or daughter of a perſon - 


loiters, or remains laſt or behind the reſt of 
LA'GON (S.) an old law word for a parcel of 
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LAGO'PONOS (S.) a diſeaſe in the inteſtines. 
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people, but from the neighbouring kings, 


LAMB (S.) a ſheep under a year old; among 


to be licked off the end of a liquorice· ſtick, 


LAM EL (S.) ſmall thin plates of braſs 


LAMENTABLE (A.) that is very grievous, 


 EA'MLZE (S.) according to the poetical ac- 
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and many in the other parts of the world; 
ſome both emit and receive. rivers, others 
only emit them, others only receive, and 
others neither receive nor emit them, but 
are formed either by the natural fettling ot 
rain water in ſome large valley, or in troughs 
or pits made on purpoſe to preſerve the rain 
water, or the overflowings of ſome parti- 
cular rivers, as of the Mie, Sc. which is 
frequent in the Indies, and other hot and dry 
Countries, 

LAMA (S.) an order of prieſts among the 
weſtern Tartars, that are held in great e- 
ſteem, the grand lama or high prieſt being 
Held the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, and 
next in authority to the king, who receives 
homage and authority not only from the 


who at their enthroning jend ambaſſadors to 
him to obtain his benediction; the /ama's 
are cxtreamly ſuperſtitious, and pretend to 
magick. | 

LAMB (V.) to threſh or beat ſeverely ; allo 
an ewe ſheep's bringing forth young, 


the Verbs, it ſgnitied either a kid of the 
goats, or the young of a ſheep, either/ot 
which their law required for the paſchal ſa- 
erifice, provided it did not ſuck; the icrip- 
tures: repreſent the Meſſiah by a lanò, for 
his meckneſs and innocency, and St. Jeb: 
calls him the Lamb of Ged, 
LAMBDCI'DES or LAMBDOVDAL SU- 
; --% "hg (S.) the hindermoſt ſeam of the 
ull. | n 
LA'MBITIVES (S.) medicines prepared ſo as 


 ſom<t.imes called lohocks, eclegma's or linc- 

tus's. 

LAMBRIN (S.) a very ſmall or young lamb. 

LA'MB-PYE (S.) a pye or paſty made with 
the fleſh of a lamb ; alſo a beating or threſh- 
ing-bout. . 

LA MB SKIN-IT (S.) a play or game at 
cards, FD ts 

LAME (A.) imperfect in ſome limb or mem- 
ber of the body; alſo a poor, ſorry piece of 
poctry, or other written work. 


LAME (V.) to maim, hurt, or render the uſe 


of the limbs impertect. c 


for the making toys and curiotities, ſuch as 
the fins or ſcales of fiſh, &., 

LA MENESS (S.) a ſettled hurt, weakneſs or 

umperfection in the limbs of any perſon or 
creature, | 

LAME'NT (V.) to bewail, bemoan, grieve 
for,” or condole with. _ 


that deſerves to be mourned for or pitięd. 
LA*'MENTABLENESS (S.) the wretchedneſs 
or woful condition a perſon is reduced to. 
LAMENTA'TION (S.) a grieving for, a com- 
plaint, or forrowtul mourning. 
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count of the Ancients, were demons or evil 
ſpirits, who under the form of beautiful wo. 
men devoured children ; they are by ſome 
ſaid to have eyes that they could take out 
and put in at their pleaſure, and appear 
beautiſul and tempting, or deformed and 
itcous. | 

LA'MENA (S.) a thin plate of metal, ſlate or 
board. | 

LA'MINATE (V.) to cover with plates, as 
the tops of churches with ſheets of lead, 

ſlates, &c. or falſe money with thin plates 

cf filver, gold, &c. | 

LAMINA'TION (S.) a hammering, cutting, 
or ſawing into plates. 

LA*'MMAS-DAY (S.) the firſt day of Auz:f, 
{uppoled to be ſo called, becauſe formerly on 
that day our anceſtors offered bread made of 
new wheat ; and anciently thoſe tenants that 
held lands of the cathedral church of Vork, 

were by tenure to bring a Jamb alive into 
the church at high maſs, &c. 

LAMY (y.) a machine to hold oil and cotton 
to burn and give light, uſed univerſally in 
hot countries; the Ancients pretend to have 
made compotitions that would never go out, 
ſo long as kept irom the external air ; others 
have made preparations ſo, as they ſhall dif- 
fute the light in ſuch a manner, that the fa. 
ces of the perſons preſent ſhall appear black, 
blue, red, or any other colour, 

LA'MPADARY (S.) an officer in the eaſtern 
church, who had the charge of ſeeing to the 
lighting of the lamps in the churches, and 
his buſineſs was alſo to bear a taper before 
the emperor, the empreſs, and the patriarch, 

LAMPA!DIAS (S.) a meteor, blazing ſtar, 
or comet, reſembling the burning of a lamp, 

LA*'MPAS, LA'MPERS or LA'MPERAS (8. 
in Farriery, is a- diſeaſe or inflammation in 
the roof of a horſe's mouth behind the nip- 
pers of the upper jaw, which is cured by a 

burning lamp or hot iron, | 

LAMPA/SSE (S.) in Heraldry, is ſometimes 
called /angued, that is, with the tongue of 
a beaſt hanging out of his mouth, being 
differently coloured from his body, as red, 
blue, &c. 2 

LAMPE'TIANS (S.) a ſect ſo called from 
their head or founder Lampetius, who held 
the opinions of the Arians, and affirmed it 
was againſt the liberty of the ſons of God 
to be reſtrained by any vows whatever, even 
that of obedience, 

LAMPOO'N (S.) a merry ridicule, or {mart 
ſatyr upon a perſon or thing. | 
LAMPOON (V.) to ridicule, ſatyrize, libel, 

make game of, expoſe, contemn. 

LA'MPRAY or LA'MPREY (S.) a ſort & 
eel, by ſome called a water-inake. 

LAMPRO'PHORI (S.) a name given to the 
new converts in the eaſtern church for the 
ſeven days after their baptiſm, during which 
time they wore a white garment. 


J-A'NARY (.) a ware-houſe, ore-hout, © 
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loft, for the keeping, ſorting, and regulating [LANCE (V.) to cut open, to ſlaſh or ſcarify 
wool for the market. a wound or tumour, to let out the purulent 
ILANDEBAR (S.) in Cardiganſbire, Seutb-] matter that is bred therein. 
ales, a poor ſea-port town, governed by | LANCET (S.) a ſmall ſharp inſtrument uſed 
a port-reeve and ſteward ; has a good mar-| by Surgeons to let perſons blood, cut open 
ket weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Zon-| tumours, and other purpoſes, 
don 146 computed, and 175 meaſured miles. | LANCH or LAUNCH (V.) to put or thruſt 
LA'NCASHIRE (S.) is a maritime county, | out, principally ſpoken of putting a ſhip out 
bounded on the ſouth by the river 74:rſ-y,| of the dock or place where ſhe was built; 
by Derb;/pire on the eaſt, Yorkſhire, Me- allo to ſpend money extravagantly to carry 
| moreland, and Cumberland cn the north, and] a cauſe, &c. alſo to ſpeak much either for 
| the 1ri/þ fea on the weſt; from ZYrathey | or againit a perſon or thing. | 
northward to Halzvood ſouthward, 57 miles, | LAND (S.) the firm ground, whether roads 
and from Denton in the eaft, to Fromby in | for. carriages, or meadows, corn - fields, 
the weſt, 31 miles, and in circumference woods, &c. and ſometimes means only a 
170 miles; in which compaſs there are com- | place or nation inhabited, though it be in- 
puted 40,000 houſes, 240,000 inhabitants, terſperſed with rivers, &c, and is the oppo- 
: 6 hundreds, 27 market-towns, and 60 pa- | fite to the ſea or water. 
riſhes ; the air is fine and ſharp, and very | LAND (V.) to put perſons or goods aſhore 
wholeſome, which eccafions many of its | out of a boat or ſhip from off the water; and 
inhabitants to live to a great age, and free] in a fgurartive Senſe, means the eſcaping 
. from diſtempers, excepting very near the ſea- | from, or being out of difficulties, dangers, &c. 
ſhore, where the people are not ſo healthy; | LLA\'NDAFF- (S.) in Glamorganſhire, South 
the ſoil is generally fruitful, and particularly | Wales, ſeated on the river 1a; it is a city 
: for paſturage, for here are bred the largeſt | as being a biſhop's ſee, though it is but of 
F oxen in the whole kingdom; in the level] ſmall extent, and without a market; the 
4 parts great quantities of wheat and barley | cathedral is grown very old and ordinary, 
l grow, and tho', as in moſt other places, the] though formerly much famed, and reported 
l hilly parts are generally ſtony and barren, yet] to be the firſt place of religious worfhip in 
g the bottoms or vales produce excellent oats; | the Chriſtian way in this iſland; it is a 
, the moſſes which are poachy, moiſt and un-] port- town, and has a very good harbour 
' wholeſome ſpots, whole ſurface being pared | opening into the Sewer» ſea about four 
1 off produce a fat fort of ſhort, graſſy ſub-| miles below the town, which occaſions a 
6 ſtance, mixed with earth, which makes ex- |. tolerable trade ; diſtant from London 123 
0 cellent fuel, which is come at with very lit- computed, and 147 meaſured miles. 
, tle trouble and expence; other parts bear | LA\'ND-FALL (S.) in the Seamens Language, is 
y very good hemp, of which the Mancheſter | to diſcover or make the land. 
, manufacture is made; and under ground, | LA\MDGRAVE (S.) the German name for a 
N to reward the toil and induſtry of its inha- | count or earl that has the government of a 
) bitants, are found many coal-pits, and ſtone] province, country, or large tract of land. 
« quarries; it is well ſtored with waters, [ LANDGRA'VIATE (S.) the office, juriſdic- 
A which are called, 1. rivers, which produce} tion, or authority of a landgrave, 
a plenty of excellent fiſn; and 2. meers, | LLA'NDILOUAWR (S.) in Caermarthenſbire, 
lakes, or great ponds, ſome of which are] Sauth-Males, on the river Tory, over which 
a very large, particularly Vinander meer, which] there is a fine bridge, is a very good town, 
, is about 18 miles in circumference ; it is a] and has two markets weekly, v.. on Tueſ- 
'S county palatine, and has enjoyed great pri-] day and Saturday; diſtant from Londen 144 
G, vileges ever ſince king Edzvard III. who} computed, and 172 meaſured miles. 
made it fo in favour of his ſon called Joh | LA/'ND-LADY (S.) the miſtreſs of a tavern, 
10 of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter; this county is] ale-houſe, &c. alſo a woman that is the 
0 repreſented in parliament by 14 members. owner of land or houſes, and lets it or them 
by LA'NCASTER (S.) the county-town of Lan- to be occupied by others for a rent agreed 
2 caſhire, ſituate near the mouth of the river | upon. | 
en Lone or Lune, over which it has a large | LANDLOCKED (A.) to be ſhut in by the 
bridge; the port and caſtle, which were ſor-] land, ſo that no ſtorm can ſtrand or drive a 
art merly good, are both now gone to decay, ſhip from her anchors, 
| and as the trade is ſmall, ſo the people are | LA'ND-LORD (S.) the maſter of an inn, ta- 
el, few; it is a tovvn- corporate, governed by a] vern, ale-houſe, &c, or the owner of lands 
if mayor, aldermen, and bailiffs, and returns | or houſes which he lets out to be uſed by 
two members to parliament ; its market is | others, for a certain rent, fine, &c. 
5 . weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London | LA'ND-MARK (S.) a mark or token ſet or 
187 computed, and 233 meaſured miles. put at the ends or houndaries of peoples lands 
0 LANCE (S.) a ſort of pike or javelin, uſed | or grounds, to know how far they extend, 
10 by the ancient warriors before the invention] and to ſeparate them from all others; alſo a 
- of guns, ſteeple, beacon, &c, ſet up on the ſea- ſnore, 
FS. EY | F f 4 , to 
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to ſignify to ſhips: at ſea when they are ap- 
proaching near to the ſhore or land, 
LA'NDRESS (S.) a-woman whoſe particular 
trade, employ, or bufineſs it is to wafh 
bother people's linen. | q 
LA'NDRY (S.) an office or place peculiarly 
* adapted to, or appointed for, the waſhing of 
linen, uſual in all great houſes, and accom- 


modated with lines, ſtoves, &c, for that 


* 
. 
- 


purpoſe. | 
LA'NDSCAPE or LA*'NDSKIP (S.) a picture 
'- wherein the repreſentation of fields, trees, 
cattle; buildings, &e. is made. 
LANE (S.) a long, narrow paſſage or ſtreet, 
*: walled or built on both fides ; alſo a large 
number of foldiers drawn up in two ranks, 
for ſome great perſon to walk through, &c. 
LLANELLV or LANE'THLY (S.) in Caer- 
martbenſbire, Soutb-Males, a pretty good 
town, built on a creek of the ſea; its prin- 
cipal trade is ſea-coal ; it has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
168 computed, and 214 meaſured miles. 
LLANGADO K (S.) in Caermarthenſhire, | 
' South-Wales, is but an ordinary town, but 
has a good market weekly on Thurſday ; 
diſtant from London 140 computed, and 170 
meaſured miles. 
LA'NGPORT (S.) in Somerſerſhire, ſituated 
on the banks of the river Parr, which is 
navigable for barges to and from Briſtol, 
Which occaſions a good trade, and makes it 
much frequented ; it has a good market 
eckly on Saturday ; diſtant from Londen 
109 computed, and 130 meaſured miles. 
LAINGREL (S.) a looſe ſhot which goes in 
with a ſhackle, to be ſhortened when it is 
put into the piece, and to fly out at length 
when it is diſcharged with a half bullet of 
lead or iron at each end, uſed at ſea to cut 
the enemy's maſt and rigging. | 
LANGUAGE (S.) a particular ſet of ſounds, or 
manner of ſpeech, u'ed by any nation or peo- 
ple, to expreſs their ſentiments by; which is 
exceedingly . various, for the connection be- 
tween certain words, and the things deſigned 
to be expreſſed by them are perfectly arbitra- 
ry, and may be, and are changed at different 
places, at different times, and by different 
perſons ; for which reafon all living /anguages 
#re continvally floating, and variable by the 
mixture of foreigners, by the occurretices that 
happen, and the alterations that are niade 
in perfons, places and things, by the various 
- dircumſtances that continually ariſe and al- 
ter ; but it is beyond all diſpute, that the 
firſt language, whatever it was, was inſpired 
into Aaam by God, and that God afterwards 
communicated his will by words, and not 
by intuition ; and alſo after the flood in 
fpired the builders of Habel with different 
languages, which neceſſarily compelled them 
to deſiſt from their attempt for want of un- 
derſtanding one another'; the general notion 
is, that the Hebrew lunguage was that ſpoke 
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the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabick, are only 
dialects of the original, which has for many 
ages been loſt and unknown, and ſupport 
their arguments againſt the Hebrew, by re- 
preſenting it as very dry, barren, and de- 
fective; for which reaſon not having expreſ. 
ſions to vary the phraſe, the ſame periods 
are continually returning ; On the other 
hand, the rabbins ſay, it is ſo pure and 
chaſte, that it has no proper names for the 
parts of geperation, nor for thoſe by which 
the excrements are diſcharged ; the Arab:ct 
is ſo copious, that it has a thouſand different 


and two hundred for a ſerpent. 

LA'NGUID (A.) weak, faint, pale, dying, 

LA'NGUIDNESS (S.) weakneſs, ſaintneſs, 
paleneſs. 

LA*NGUISH (V.) to decay, decline, grow 

weak, ſaint, pale. 

LA'NGUISHING (S.) decaying, growing 
weak or faint, &c. 5 | 
LA'NGUOR (S.) feebleneſs, ſpiritleſſneſs, de- 
caying. 1 | 
LLA'NHERN (S.) in Caermarthenſpire, Soutb- 
Wales, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 161 
computed, and 194 meaſured miles. 
LLANIMDO'VERY (S.) in Caermarth:rſoire, 
South-Wales, a fine bailiwick and corporate- 
town, that has two great markets weekly, 
Viz, on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſtant 
from London 137 computed, and 182 mea- 

ſured miles. 

LANE (A.) ſtraight, ſlim, ſlender, limber, or 
feeble. | 

LA!NKNESS (S.) thinneſs, ſtraiglitneſs, lim- 

berne(s 

LA\NNIARS (S.) ſmall ropes which are reeved 
in the dead- mens-eyes of all the fhrouds 

and chains, to ſlacken or ſet the ſhrouds 
tight ; allo thoſe that ſet the ſtays of the 
maſts tight; alſo that rope that faſtens the 
ſtopper of the halliards. 

LLA'NROST (S.) in Denbizbfpire, Northe 
Wales, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Lordi 
165 computed, and 198 meaſured miles. 

LANSQUE'NET (S.) a German foot ſoldier; 
alſo the game at cards, commonly called 
lamb. fein- it. 

LANTHERN or LA NTERN (S.) a machine 
made in divers ſorms, and of divers mate- 
rials, for the ſetting a light in, and pre- 


the wind, rain, &c. and ſo carrying it fron 
place to place to give light in the night- 


time to travellers, &c. 


bers-of an academy of learned men in Fr an 
ſet up at Thoul2uſe, in the following mann 
firft privately fome counſellors of the parlia- 
ment of this' town, with other gentlemen o 
ſeveral diſtinctions, projeCting to form a {0- 


Ham; but others deny it, and ſay that 


| 


| ciety for mutual improvement, appointed 4 


words for a ſword, five hundred for a lion, 


ſerving it from being blown or put out by 


LA'NTERNISTS (S.) the name of the mem- 


1 


fet day for meeting at each other's hakita- 


tions; and to prevent interruption, they 
choſe to meet in the evening after the hour 
of common viſits was over; and to render it 
ſtill more private, they took no flambeau to 
light them, but only a ſmall pocket. lantern, 
which they carried themſelves ; by this means 


it was kept ſecret a conſiderable time ; but 


at length being diſcovered, and the deſign 
- known, it. was ſo highly approved of, that 
it was formed into a company, and the ſo- 


ciety took the name of Lanterniſts ; and to 


perpetuate their original, took for their de- 
vice a ſtar with this legend, lucerna in node, 
and ſettled a prize to be given annually to 
thoſe who made the beſt rhiming. copy- of 
verſes in commendation of the king to be 
publiſhed by the ſociety, which is a very fine 
medal, ſtruck with a ſtar and the legend on 
one fide, Apollo playing upon the harp on 
the reverſe, fitting upon the top of Parnaſ- 
ſes, with this motto, Apoliini Toloſano, 
LLANTRI'SSEND (S.) in Glamorganſoire, 
' Seuth-Wales, an ancient borough-town, go- 
verned by a port-reeve ;z it has an ordinary 
market weekly on Friday; diſtant from Lon- 
den 127 computed, and 149 meaſured miles. 
LLANVVLLING (S.) in Montgomeryſhire, 
Nortb- Wales, is, for this part of the coun- 
try, eſteemed a good town, having a confi- 
derable market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant 
from London 132 computed, and 156 mea- 
hy miles, = ive, North 
A\NYDLOS (S.) in Montg ſhire, North- 
Wales, a we 3 on e ee whoſe 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 
Lenden 131 computed, and 158 meaſured 
miles. N + 
LAP (S.) the ſeat that is made by a perſon's 
ſitting with his or her thighs cloſe together, 
and in which women lay their young children 
while they dreſs or undreſs them. 
LAP (V.) to lick up water or other liquor by 
the tongue like a dog. 
LA'P.DOG (S.) a favourite dog which many 
women play with, and fondle very much. 
LA'PIDARY (S.) one that poliſhes, cuts, or 
makes precious ſtones fit for rings, neck- 
laces, &c. : h 


LAPIDE/SCENT (A.) that is of the nature, | 


- has the property of turning things into 

one, 

LA'PIS INFERNALIS (S.) a cauſtick ſtone 
prepared various way, ſometimes of ſtrong 
ſoap. lees eyaporated to a drineſs, and the 
remainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopped from 
air; ſometimes of vitriol and tartar, calcined 
fal armoniack, and quick lime boiled in wa- 
ter to a ſtrong lixivium, and then ſtrained 


- 


and evaperated till dry. 


* 


LA'PIS LAZ LI (S.) a mineral ſtone of a| 


blue colour, ſtudded with ſpecks or ſtars of 
8 which if good will reſiſt fire and ſmoak, 
nd if put into the fire will come out with 
FF 


* — * 


* 


LAM 


LAP-O'VER (V.) to fold or lay cloth, &c, 
over or beyond the edge or boundary of any 
thing. 

LAPPET (S.) the long part of a garment 
that hangs from the head to the waiſt, or 
from the waiſt downwards, as of a coat.or 
waiſtcoat in men, and of head-cloaths in 
women. 

LAPSE (S.) a ſlip, fall, miſtake, or omiſſion; 
and in Law, is when a patron neglects pre- 
ſenting a clerk to a benefice for the ſpace 
of fix months, at the end of which time 
the bithop or ordinary has a right of preſen- 
tation, : 


omit ſomething that ought to have been done. 

LA/PSIDED ( A.) when a perſon or thing 
yields or bends more to one fide than to an- 
other. | 

LA'P-WING (S.) a ſmall bird prohibited the 

Feros as unclean, about the bigneſs of a 

thruſh, whoſe beak is long, thin, black, and 
a little hooked, its legs ſhort and grey, upon 
its head is a tuſt of feathers of various colours, 

which it raiſes or lowers at its pleaſure, its 
neck and ſtomach are ſomewhat reddiſh, its 
wings and tail black with white ſtreaks ; it 
is very beautiful, does not ſing, but makes a 
hoarſe noiſe that is heard at a diſtanee ; its 
wings do not terminate in a point like thoſe 
of other birds, but are round, by means 
whereof they are but of a ſlow motion ; they 
open and clap their wings very often, from 
whence they take their name. 

LA'RA or LARA'NDA (S.) a nymph upon 
whom, :ccording to the heathen theology, 
Mercaiy begot the Lares, 

LA'RBOARD (S.) the Sea Phraſe for the left- 
hand fide of a ſhip or hoat, when a perſon 
ſtands with his face towards the ſtern. 

Larboard Watch, one half a ſhip's crew 
under the command and direction of the chief 
mate, who keep watch or look aſter the 
ſhip alternately with the ſtarboard watch. 

LA'RCENY (S.) in Law, is a private or 

fraudulent theft of perſonal goods or chat- 

tels in the owner's abſence, and is ſome- 
times called grand, ſometimes petit. 
Grand Larceny, is when the things ſtolen, 


pence. 

Petit Larceny, is when the value of the 
things ſtolg is under 12 pence. 

LARD (V.) in Cookery, to mix or interſperſe 
one ſort of fleſh into or with another, as 
hares with fat bacon, &c. 

LARD (S.) the fat of a hog's belly, thoroughly 
clarified, and run into bladders to cut out 
into ſlices to fry with, | | 

LA/RDER (S.) a pantry, cloſet, or other 
place to put or keep meat or other vic- 
tuals in. 

LA'RES (S.) among the Oi Heathens, were 
certain in{erior ſorts 0: divinities that mage 
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LAPSE (V.) to lip, flide, fall, miſtake, or 
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- ticular houſes, ways, roads, &c. 
LARGE (A.) big, great, much, many, ex- 
tenſive. | 7 4 

LARGE (S.) in Muſick, is the note, mark, 
character that expreſſes the longeſt time 

. thatis play'd, and is ſeldom uſed but for the 

cloſe note upon an organ. 

LARGE (V.) when a ſhip goes neither by 

nor hefore a wind, but quartering as it were 

- » betwixt both. | 

LA'RGENESS (S.) bigneſs, greatneſs, ex- 
tenſivencſs. | 

ELA'RGESS (S.) a preſent, gift, or donation. 

LA'RGO (S.) a Muyfica/ Term, importing that 

the mdveraent, though flow, is one degree 
= quicker than grave, and two than adagio. 

LARE (S.) the vane of a fine ſmall bird both 

for eativg and finging. x 

LA'RMIER (S.) in A chztofwure, a flat, ſmall 

member placed on the cornice below the cy- 

matium and ovalo, whoſe uſt is to cauſe the 
water to project, drop, or fall at a diſtance? 
from the wall. | 

LA'RV.Z (S.) the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked 

men, which after their death the ancients 

- » imagined wandered about and tormente? the 

wicked, and ſometimes frighted good men. 

LA'RYNX (S.) in Anatomy, is the upper-part 

or head of the trachea lying below the root 

of the tongue, and before the pharynx ; i: 

is one of the organs of reſpiration, and the 
principal inſt ument of the voice, its body is 
almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and its figure is 

- circular. | 

LASC}YVIOUS. (A.) luſtful, given to venery, 

wap ton and indecent in words and behavioui 

LASCI'VIOUSNESS (S.) wantonnefs, luſt- 

fulneſs, venery, undecent talk or behaviour. 

* LASH (S.) a ſtripe or blow with a Whip; alſo 

the whip- cord faſtened to the thong of a whip, 

LASH (V.) to beat, ſtripe, or cut with, a 

Whip, rope, or with rods; alſo to tie or 
make A thing faſt with a rope. 

ELA'SHERS (S.) with the S-a-men, are thoſe 
ropes which tie, or bind faſt together, the 
tackles and breechings of the great ordnance 
when they are haled within board. . 

LA'SHING (S.) ſometimes means whipping 

or beating a perſon, &c. with a rod or whip, 
and ſometimes the faſtening or tying a box, 

trunk, &c. down, ſo that the rolling of a 
ſhip at ſea ſhall not break or otherwiſe da- 

mage it. N 

LASK (S.) a violent looſeneſs, or immoderate 
flux of the belly. | 

LA!SKETS or LA'TCHES (S.) ſmall lines 

Which are ſewn into the honnets and drap- 
ler like loops, wherewith the bonnet is laced 

to the lowrſe, &c. 


a wind, but as it were quarterly. 
LASS (S.) a maid, a young or unmarried wo- 


over, or had the care and protection of par- 


LA/SKING (S.) failing neither by nor before 


EA 

the limbs and ſpirits, occaſioned by a ſto 

page of the animal ſpirits in the ner ” 
| ves and 

muſcles. _ , | 

LAST (S.) an inſtrument that ſhoe- 
uſe to make their ſhoes upon ; allo | . 

ſure or quantity of ſeveral forts of goods 

LAST (A.) the hindermoſt or lateſt perſcn 

LAST (V.) to continue, remain, endure 1 
abide ; allo to fit or put a ſhoe upon the i 
ſtrument called a 4%, as the ſlioe- makers do 

LA/STINGNESS (S.) the property of frenzy, 
or duration in goods, a long term or eos 
a tenure, &c, | : 

LATCH (S.] a common flight faſtening to 
doors that eaſily lift up or open by the ad- 
vantage of turning a handle, or puling up 
a ſtring, | 

LATCH (V.) to faſten a door by an inſtru. 
ment called a /atch, 

LA'TCHES (S.) in a Clock, are thoſe parts 
that wind up and unlock the parts. 

LATE (A.) the time of the day or night far 
gone or ſpent ; alfo any thing that was done 
a little while ago. | | 

LATELY (Part.) a ſmall time ago, the time 

a little while paſt, ; 

LA\TENT (A.) hid, concealed, lurking about, 

unperceived. 

LA'TERAL (A.) fideways, that comes in 
not dire<ly, but as it were at a diſtance; 
in Ae , thoſe are called lateral equations 
that have but one root. 

LAT}: or LATHE (S.) a thin piece of lt 

wood, nailed to the walls and joiſts of an 

houſe, that they may be plaiſtered to make 
the cielings and walls even; alſo the hoop 
or bend of a bow; alſo a turner's inſtru- 
ment; all a diviſion of a county contain- 
ing three or more hundreds, 

\ "THER (.) the head, foam, or froth made 

upon water by diffolving ſoap in it, and 

ſtirring it briſkly. 

LA'THER (V.) to make a froth, foam or 
froth upon water, by beating up and diſ- 
ſolving ſoap in it. 7 

LA'TIN (S.) the language anciently ſpoke by 
the Romans, which in Europe is the common 
language of all the learned, but eſtcemed a 
dead language, becauſe not univerſally ſpoie, 
as the mother tongue of any nation or people, 

LA TINISM (S.) a phraſe, ſpeech, or writing 
aſter the idiom or peculiar manner of the 
Laiin ſpeech or language. 

LA*TINIST (S.) a perſon well-ſkilled in tie 
Latin language. 

LATINTZE (V.) to imitate the cuſtom er 
manner of the Latins, in expreſſing words 
with endings or terminations like them, 35 
inſtead of Mr. Fobaſon, Mr. Jobnſonius, Ec. 

LATITUDE (S.) the breadth or width, room, 

compaſs, liberty, or ſpace of a place; and in 

Aſtroromy, it means the diſtance between tie 

equator and either pole, which according to 

the fituation of the place is called north and 


CRC 


man. EAR | 
" PAISSITUDE (S.) a wearinefs or heavinefs of 


* 


ſouth; the ſun going continually in the pf 


nt 


Geck line itſelf can never have any latitude ; 


- LATTICE (S.) ſmall, thin ſticks or laths 


LAU 


the other planets ſometimes deviate as far as 
pine degrees, but the fixed ſtars: may have 
any degree even to 90; in Geography, the 
diſtance. of the equator from the vertex, ze- 
nith, or point of heaven right over the head 
of the beholder, or over any point upon the 
earth, is called the Iatitude of that place; or 
it is an arch of the meridian contained be- 
tween the equator and the place, numbered 


on the meridian both ways, and accordingly | 


it is called north or ſouth, and agrees with the 
elevation of the pole above the horizon; in 
Planiſpheres and artificial Globes, there are 
abundance »of lines drawn parallel to the 
equator, up towards the poles, which are 
called circles of /atitude, 
LATITUDINA/RIANS (S.) perſons that take 
too free a liberty in ſpeaking and acting in 
relation to religious matters. = ; 
LA'TTEN (S.) broad, thin plates of iron tin- 
ned over. | 
LA'TTER (A.) in a Compariſon, or Recital, of 
ſomething ſpoken of before, means that 
perſon or thing laſt ſpoken of. 
LA/TTER-MATH (S.) in Farming, is the 
graſs that grows, or is mown after the firſt 
mowing of a field. 


nailed croſs or over one another checkerwiſe, 
to give light and air, and prevent other: 
coming in the way ; before the invention of 
glaſs, uſed for windows, and ſtill in very hot 
countries; but with Us, now is generally 

an enfign of an alehouſe, which to make it 
the more conſpicuous, is commonly painted 
of yarious colours, and thoſe who have not 
a real wooden one up at their door, cauſe 
checkers or ſquares like them to be painted 
on their window-ſhutters, walls, or ſide- 
poſts of the door, &c. 

LA'TUS RECTUM (S.) a term uſed by the 
Conick Writers, for a right line drawn thro” 
the vertex of the ſection, parallel to the baſe 

of the triangular ſection of the cone, and 
within it. 

LA'TUS TRANSVERSUM (S.) in the Hy- 
ferbola, it is a right line intercepted between 
the vertices of the two oppoſite ſections, or 
that part of the common axis which is be- 
tween the vertices of the upper and lower 
cone; in an Elliꝑſis, it is called the tranſ- 
verſe axis or longeſt diameter, 

LAVA'TION (S.) a waſhing or cleanſing any 
perſon or thing, eſpecially metals, from the 
filth that bangs about them, or is dug up 
with them. . 5 

LA'VATORY (s.) a place where gold is got 
by waſhing in the Weſt- Indies. | 

LAUD (S.) praiſe, commendation, or ſpeak- 
ing well of. 

LAU'DABLE (A.) that deſerves praiſe, com- 
mendation, or to be ſpoke well of; in Sur- 
gery, that matter or pus that naturally ariſes 
m a wound without any bad ſymptoms, 1s 


LAU 
LAUDANUM (S.) a preparation of opium, 
uſed by the phyſicians in abundance of caſes 
with good ſucceſs, eſpecially to compoſe 
thoſe perſons to reſt, that the violence of 
their diſtemper will not permit to ſleep, 
LAUDS (S.) the ſecond part of the Roman bre- 
viary, ſaid or ſung now after matins ; but 


it conſiſted of pſalms, hymns, &c. : 
LAVE (V.) to waſh or.cleanſe ; alſo to ſcoop 
or throw water out of a boat, &c. with the 
Painters, it is to clean, touch up, and a- 
mend an old deſign or picture. 

LA'VENDER (S.) a fragrant herb, uſed upon 
many occaſions, eſpecially by women to 


make it ſmell ſweet ; alſo a perſon, when 
he is laid, or lives in eaſe, plenty, &c. is 
ſaid to lie, or live in lavender. 

LA\VENHAM or LA/NHAM (S.) in S»felk, 

an indifferent large town, ſtanding upon a 
branch of the river Breton or Bret, from 
which it aſcends up a hill of a gravelly ſoil, 
on the top whereof is a ſpacious-market-place 


- incompaſſed with nine ſtreets or diviſions, in 


a clear and wholſome air, which being kept 
very clean, makes it very pleaſant j the 
common market for-provifions is weekly on 
Tueſday, but there is alſo a ſort of a market 
for wool on Thurſday ; formerly it was noted 
for making blue cloths, and was divided into 
three guilds or companies, each of which had 
their hall ; but theſe companies have been 
long out of uſe, and the ſtapling-trade is now 
carried on by making ſerges, ſhalloons, ſays, 
ſtuffs, and ſpinning fine yarn fer London; the 


headboroughs, who chuſe inferior officers, 
hear and regulate the complaints of the poor, 
preſerve good orders in the town, and hold 
the office for life; it is diſtant from London 
£2 computed, and 62 meafured miles. 
LA'VER (S.) a bowl, baſon, or other large 
veſſel to waſh in; and more particularly fa- 


JSo/omon's temple, ſtanding upon pedeſtals. 
mounted upon brazen wheels furniſhed with 
handles to draw or convey them from one 
place to another ; they were compoſed of 2 
baſon, which received the water from ano- 
ther ſquare veſſel above it thro* cocks ; the 
whole work was of braſs, and the ſquare 
veſſel was adorned with the heads of a lion, 

an ox, and a cherubim each /aver con- 
tained 4.0 baths, their number was 10, five 
on the right ſide, and five on the left of the 
temple, between the altar of the burnt-of- 
ferings, and the ſteps which led to the porch 
of the temple. 

LAVERNA (S.) among the ancient Heathens, 
was the goddeſs or protecttix of thieves., 
LAUGH (V.) to rejoice or expreſs our ſatiſ- 
faction by laughing. | 


by which we expreſs the pleaſure we receive 


Balled /audable matter, 


either 


heretofore they ended the office at night; 


ſtrew among their linen, when dried, to 


town is governed by fix capital burgeſles, or 


mous for thoſe borne by four cherubims in 


LAU'GHING or LAU'GHTER (s.) that ac 
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Ather by ſeeing, hearing, or feeling ſome- | 
thing very agreeable or comically ſurprizing 
to us. ? 
LA'VINGTON (S.) in Wiliſpire, which tho" 
but an indifferent town, hath two good 
markets weekly, viz. on Monday and 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 73 com- 
puted, and 87 meaſured. | | 
LA*VISH (V.) to ſpend or fquander away 
money, time, &c, in 2 wanton and irregu- 
lar manner. ? 
LA'VISH ( A.) waſteful, extravagant, wan- 
ton, prodigal, fooliſh, expenſive, &c. 
LA'VISHNESS (S.) extravagance, profuſe- 
neſs, waſtefulneſs. | 
LAUNCESTON (S.) in Cornwall, ſituate on 


the top of a hill, is an ancient borough- | 


town, firſt made free by Richard earl of 
Poictiers and Cornwall, brother of K. Henry 
III. who granted the burgeſſes power to 


chuſe their own bailiffs, and erect a guild or || 


fraternity of merchants to hold of him and 
his heirs ; theſe privileges were often confirm- 
ed afterwards, and other liberties added, for 
anno 155 5, Q. Mary incorporated it a- new, 
and granted the chief magiſtrate ſnould be 
called mayor, who with the free burgeſſes 
elect two members to fit in parliament; an- 
ciently the market was kept on Sunday, and 
dy K. Jobn, for a fine of five marks, was 
altered to Thurſday, and ſince to Saturday, 
as it ſtill remains; it is the uſual place for 
the aſſizes, and the county goal is kept here, 
and the elections for knights of the ſhire are 
made here ; it is diſtant from London 175 
eomputed, and 209 meaſured miles. 
LAUNCH (v.) to put, thruſt, or throw out, 
as to bring, put, or ſhove a ſhip, boat, &c. 
out of the dock from the ſhore or key, &c. 
fometimes it means to ſtop, ceaſe, or leave 
off, as when on board a ſhip- yard is hoiſted 
high enough, they ſay launch hoe, that is, 
raiſe or pull it no higher; ſo in Pumping, if 
the pump ſucks, they ory /aunch loe, that 
its; leave off. 
LAU'NDERS (S.) trenches or troughs cut in 
floors of a mine, or laid ſo as to catch the 
water, and thereby prevent its falling down 
upon the ſoles of the lower drifts. 
LAU'REAT (S.) among Us, is an officer be- 
longing to the jewel- office, whoſe buſineſs is 
to compoſe poems or congratulatory ſongs 
to be ſung on the king's birth-day, or other 
publick occaſions, _ | | 
LAU'REATED (A.) crowned or honoured 
with laurel, as a token of victory or ſuc- 
ceſs; from which the Roman generals uſed 
to ſend their letters, that contained an ac- 
count of the victory, to the ſenate wrapped 
in laure}. 


LAUREA'TION (s.) a term for the ſtudents 


' taking up the degree of maſter of arts in 
the univerſities of Scotland. 

AU'REL (S.) the tree ſo called ; alfo the re- 
ward of the poets to render them famous for 


EAT . 
their fine performaſices ; of old it was ded; 
cated to Jupiter and Apollo, becauſe lightning 
does not blaſt it, as it does other trees ; and 
bieroglyphieally, it fignifies honour, conqueſt 
triumph, favour, and preſervation. : 
LAW (S.) thoſe rules and regulations made by 

any people or nation, for the more effectual 
carrying on their trade and government, the 
power of making which is veſted in different 
hands in different countries; in Divinity, it 
means thoſe rites or ceremonies appointed 
the Jews by Moſes, which we, as. Chriſtians, 
are no ways obligated to perform or obſerve, 

The Law of Nature, is that which is ſuit. 
ed and agreeable to the rational and ſocial 
nature of man, 9 

The Law of Nations, are thoſe that regard 
embaſſies, ſtrangers, trade, arms, &c. 

Law of Merchants, are thoſe uſages and 
cuſtoms peculiar to them, which is alſo called 
the law of the ſtaple. 

Law of Mark or Mart, is what properly 
relates to merchants who make repriſals upon 
the ſhips of thoſe countries, who have dong 
them damage either by ſeizure or otherwiſe, 
for which they can get no redreſs. 

Law Day, one in which the law courts 
are open, and in which cauſes are tried. 
LA'WFUL (A.) honeſt, juſt, fair; alſo ac. 
cording to the laws of the land where a per. 

ion lives. 

LA*WLESS (A.) an irregular, diſorderly per- 
ſon or action, one that acts contrary to the 
ſettled rules of decency and economy. 

LA'WLESSNESS (S.) irregularity, diſorderli. 
neſs, actions contrary to good government; 
alſo the ſtate or condition of one that haz 
put himſelf, or is thrown out of the protec. 
tion of the law, | 

LAWN (S.) a plain between two woods or 
within a park, an unploughed piece of 

ground where deer are hunted ; alſo a ſu- 
perfine ſort of linen cloth, 

LA'WYER (S.) one who ſtudies the laws of 
any country, in order to practiſe the plead- 
ing or executing orders for reward, and 
upon the account of other people. 

LAX (A.) looſe, ſlack, unfirm, unſetticd, un- 
confineds 9 - 

LAXATTION (S.) flackening, looſening, ea- 
fing, gentle opening, &c. 

LA'XATIVES (S.) medicines that are of 
looſening nature, or opening quality. 

LA'XITY or LA/XATIVENESS (s.) looſe- 
neſs, openneſs, freedom, unconfinedne(s, 

LAY (S.) a ſong or poem, conſiſting of ſnort 
and mournful ſtrains ; alſo a bed of mortar, 
or courſe to put bricks in. 

TAY (V.) to put, leave, or fix in a place; 
in Gardening, to bow or bend down tht 
branches of a tree, and cover them ſo as t 
take root; alſo to ſtake, engage 0r hazard 
a ſum of money upon the good or ill ſucce% 
of a certain event or affair. f 


1 


| LAY-BRO'THER (S.) among the Pf, 


2 


aid in the ground, and covered lightly with 


part of a river, ſea, &c. commonly called a 


LEA 
an ignorant, illiterate perſon, who does the 
mean offices in a convent or religious houſe, 
but is not permitted to take orders or make 
vows, goes not into the choir, and wears a 
different habit from the monks. | 
LAY'ER (S.) among the Gardeners, is a ſprout 
or ſlip taken from a plant, tree, &c. to be 


fine mould; ſo that it may take root, and 
produce its kind; alſo a place in a retired 


ereek, where young oyſters are laid to grow. 
LAY'-MAN (S.) one who is employed in the 
common affairs of life, and is no ways con- 
cerned in affairs of the prieſthood ; among 
Painters, it is a wooden ſtatue ſo jointed, as 


to be ſet in a poſture for them to clothe, and 


draw drapery by. i 

LAY!-STALL (S.) a common dunghil, or 
place to throw the ſoil, rubbiſh, &c. taken 
out of the ſtreets, &c. . 

LVZ AR (S.) a ſcabby, or leprous perſon, one 
filled with ſores or ulcers. 

LAZARE/TTO (s.) an hoſpital, or houſe for 
lepers, or perſons afflicted with ſcabs, ſores, 
&e. | 

LA/ZINESS (S.) a flothful, heavy, ſluggiſh 
diſpoſition of mind, idleneſs, or indiſpeſition 
for work. ; 

LA'ZY (A.) unwilling to work, ſlothſul, idle, 
ſluggiſh. x | 
LEACH (S.) a ſort of worm uſed by the apo- 
thecaries to ſuck the blood out of perſons 

feet, arms, &c. upon many occaſions, 

LEACH (V.) a term in Carving, ſignifying to 
cut up a fowl, a brawn, &c. 

LEA'CHER or LE'TCHER (S.) a laſcivious 
or luſtful perſon, one ſtrongly inclined to the 
act of whoredom. 

LEA CHEROUS or LE'TCHEROUS (A.) 
luſtſul, deſirous of whoring. 


LEA'CHERY or LE'TCHERY (S.) the act] 


- whoring, an inordinate deſire after copu- 

tion, 

LEA'CH-TROUCH (S.) among the Sal:- 
1 are veſſels in which the ſalt is ſet to 

rain, 

LEAD (S.) a coarſe, heavy, impure metal, 
ſofter and eaſier fuſecl than any other; when 
Purified, called by the chymiſts Saturn; in 
the analyſis whereof comes out a little mer- 
cury, ſome ſulphur, and a great deal of bi- | 
tuminous earth; alſo an inſtrument the ſai- 
lors uſe to ſound or fathom the depth of a 
ſea or river with, which conſiſts of a weight, 
ſhot, c. faſtened to a line, which being 
daubed with tallow, and let down, part of 
the ſand, gravel, &c. of the bottom ſticking 
to it, both ſhews the depth, and what ſort 
of ſoil it is. 

LEAD (V.) to conduR, to ſhew the path or 
deal 2 perſon: heuld walk or go; alſo to 


or en 


NGOUrage. 
LEA DEN (A.) aa thing made of lead, as 


ciſterns, water pipes, &c. alſo a dull, hea- 
Y, unapprehenſive perſon, | 


2 1 


LEADER (S.) a head, captain, guide, &e. 

LEAF (S.) in Gardening, is the thin part of 
trees plants, flowers, &c. growing te per- 
fection commonly in the ſpring, and falling 
off in autumn, excepting in ſome caſes, 
where the leaves remain all the year round; 
alſo a ſingle part of a hook, commonly wrote 
or printed on both ſides. 

LEAGUE (S.) in meafure is three miles, 
which in various countries is of various 
lengths; alſo an agreement entered into by 
princes or others to defend one another a- 
gainſt the injuries that may be offered them. 

LEAK or LEEK (S.) a plant ſo called, in taſte 
very much like an cnion ; alſo a defect or 


ſhip, or the liquor drops out of a caſk. 

LEAK (V.) to be defective, ſo as to let the 
liquor contained in a veſſel out, or to let 
the water into a ſhip, &c. that ſhould not 
come in. 

LEA'KAGE (S.) an allowance for the wafte 
that actually is or may be ſuppoſed to be 
made in liquid commodites. 

LEA'KY (A.) defective, that has holes or ſlits 
that hinder a veſſel from performing its li- 
quor duty. x ; 

LEAN (A.) that has but little fleſh, poor, not 
fat or bulky, 

LEAN (V.) to reſt or incline upon, to ſtay, 
depend, ſtop, or rely upon. 

LEA/NING-STOCEK (S.) any thing that a 
perſon leans or reſts upon in that poſture. 

LEA/NNESS (S.) poorneſs of fleſh, the want 
of mellowneſs or fat being intermixed. 

LEAP (V.) to jump, or throw the whole body 
together, and holding the two feet cloſe, 

LEAP (S.) the ſpace of ground a perſon can 
throw his whole body at once. | 

LEARN (V.) to acquire knowledge in an art, 
ſcience, bufineſs, trade, &c. alſo to teach or 
inſtru& another. 

LEA'RNER (S.) a ſcholar, pupil, ſtudent, or 
beginner in an art, trade, ſcience, &c. 

LEARNING (S.) education or inſtruction in 
languages, arts, ſciences, &c. 

LEASE (S.) a Law term for the demiſe of 
lands, tenements, &c. which, when the 
terms are wrote, is called an indenture or 
leaſe, otherwiſe a {aſe parol. 

LEASE (V.) to let a houſe, field, or garden 
for a term of years upon certain conditions. 

LEASH (S.) in Huntirg, is three creatures of 
a ſort or kind, as 3 hares, 3 hounds, &c. 

Leaſb Laws, particular obſervations and 
reſtrictions to be made in and uſed in hunt- 
ing. | 

LEA'SING (S.) gleaning or picking up the 
corn that is ſcattered after reaping ; alſo an 
old word for lying, or ſpeaking falſe things. 

LEA'SSEE or LE'SSEE (S.) the perſon te 
whom a leaſe is made or granted. | 

LEA/SSOR or LE'SSOR (S.) the proprietor 


or grants leaſes to another, 


R 


LEA'SURE 


oozing hole, whereby the water gets into a 


of the lands or tenements that makes, gives, 
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LEA'SURE or LEVSURE (S.) vacant time, 
convenient opportunity, or receſs from bu- 

ſſmeſs. + : | | 

LEAST (A.) the ſmalleſt, | 7 

LEATHER (S.) the ſkin or hide of a beaſt 
tanned, or otherwiſe dreſſed and fitted for 
various purpoſes. 

LEAVE (S.) liberty, permiſſion, licence, au- 
thority, or conſent to do or forbear any 
thing. | 

LEAVE (V.) to go away or depart from, to 
forſake. | 

To give Leave, to allow, permit, licence, 
or authorize, 

LEA/VEN (S.) ſomething that will make 
dough or paſte ſwell or riſe, and that will 
alſo reliſh it, to make it fit for bread. | 

LEA'VER (S.) any thing proper to lift up a 
heavy weight, ſupported upon a fulcrum or 
prop nearer to one end than the other, to 
make the force or purchaſe the greater. 

'LE'CHLADE (S.) a ſmall town, ſtanding on 
the confines of Berkſhire and Oxfordſhire, the 
river Leche runs through it, and empties it- 
ſelt into the Thames ; here abundance of 
barges are employed to carry butter, cheeſe 
&c. to London; the market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 60 computed, 
and 74 meaſured miles, 

LE'CTURE (S.) a reading, ſpeech, or ſermon 
upon any ſubject, to explain the principles 
of an art, &c. in Divinity, it is a ſermon 
in the morning or evening out of the uſual 
courſe ;z and ſometimes it means a finding of 
fault with, chiding, or ſcolding at. 

LE'CTURER (S.) one appointed to read pub- 
lickly in ſchools, univerſities, &c. upon arts 
and ſciences ; and when applied to Clergy- 
men, means thoſe who preach conſtantly in 


an afternoon, or accidentally, ſuch ſermons | 


as are preached in a morning early, or out 
of the uſual time in an evening. | 
LE'DGER or LEV/DGER (S.) the great book 
for accompts, in which every part of trade 
being collected under proper heads, it may 
be ſeen at one view, what any perſon owes, 
or has owing, what quantity of any particu- 
lar commodity is remaining unſold, and what 
the profit or loſs by any branch of trade is; 
this book is commonly of large, ſtrong pa- 
per, that the clerk or writer may have room 
to write fully in one line, the contents of the 
entry, and to make columns for the wares, 
&c. When it is opened, the right and left 
hand pages are numbered both alike, as 3, 3, 
4, 4, &c. on the leſt- hand fide is wrote the 
charge or debtor part of the accompt, and 
on the right - hand fide the diſcharge or credit 
Z Part. | 
 LE/DGES (S.) in Sbiy-building, are thoſe ſmall 
pieces of timber which come thwart the ſhip 


from the waſt trees to the roof trees, to | 


bear up the nettings, gratings, &c. In Cem- 


mon, it fiznifies any ſmall protuberance to |, 


nail a ſhelf or any other convenience to. 


L E 


nifications, but commonly means th 
of the ſea or river, that is oppoſite to the 
wind, as the lee fore is that upon which the 
wind blows; yet to be under the Ig of the 
ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather-ſhore 

that is, from whencꝭ the wind comes; ſo . 

the helm, is to put the helm to the J fide of 
the ſhip; ſg they ſay, to come by the lie, is ty 
bring a ſhip ſo that all her ſails may he a. 
gainſt the maſts and ſhrouds flat, and the 
| wind to come right on her broad-fide, 
To come off by the Lee, in common Talk, ig 

to ſuſtain hurt, damage, or loſs. _ 

LEEDS (S.) in the .eſt. Riding of Yortſtirs 
is a large, wealthy, and populous town cor. 
porate, ſtanding on the north bank of the 
river Aire, with large ſuburbs on the ſouth 
ſide, and both joined by a ſtately, large, and 
very ſtrong ſtone-bridge, fo large and ſo 
wide, that formerly the cloth-market was 
kept on it; but upon the increaſe of buſines 
it is now removed to the high ſtreet, called 
Bridgate ſtreet, early in the morning, which 
is a prodigy of its kind ; for upon ringing 
a bell, in a few minutes vaſt quantities of 
cloths are laid out for ſale, and in about two 
hours time the bell rings again, and the mar- 
ket is cleared of all the cloth immediately, 
and then the people of other trades begin 
their traffick : Whoſe laſt charter granted by 
king Charles II. Anno 1661, ordered the go- 
vernment to be in a mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and 24 aſſiſtants; it hath two markets weck 
ly, viz, on Tueſday and Saturday, both of 
which are well furniſhed with proviſions and 
large quantities of woollen clotlis, which are 
made here, and in the neighbouring vill. 
ges; in this town are two large churches, 
and ſeveral meeting houſes, publick ſchools, 
hoſpitals, and gentlemens ſeats, &c. diſtant 
from London 134 computed, and 182 men- 
ſured mile. 

LEE/FANGE (S.) is a rope which is reeved 
into the cringles of the courſes, when they 

would hale in the bottom of the ſail to lace 
on the bonnet, and is uſeſul in a ſtrong gal 
to take in the ſail, 

LEEK (S.) in Sreffordſpire, the metropolis of 
the moor lands, a town of note for excellent 
ale; the buildings are handſome, and tie 
market is conſiderable, weekly on Weenel- 
day ; diſtant from London 116 compute, 
and 137 meaſured miles. 

LEER (V.) to look ſlily, wiſhfully, and 25 t 
were by ſtealth. | 

| LEES (S.) the dregs or ſettlings of wine, firong 
beer, &c, | 

LEET (S.) a law day or court, from when 
thoſe courts held by the lords of manors td 
the ſuit, ſervice, and other particulariti 

thereof, are called court. leets; they are cou 
of record, and have power to enquire 10 
all offences under highZtreaſon, but cant 
puniſh many, but muſt certify the matte i 

the juſtices of aſfizes _— 


at part 


TEE (S.) in Seamens Language, has many fig? 


LEG LE U 

LEETCH (s.) among the Sailors, is the out- | thus called, becauſe chapters or portions out 
ſide or ſkirt of the ſail from the earing to the of them were appointed to be read to'the 
clew ; the middle-betwixt which is eſpecial- | people at morning-prayer; there is one book 
ly to be called the leeteb. | upon this ſubject, called, The Golien Legend 

Leetch Lines, ſmall lines faſtened to the] which was uſed with abundance of applauſe, 

leetch of the top- ſails, to hale in the leetch | from the 143th century to the 15th ; but a- 
of the ſail, that the other parts may come | bout the time of the reformation began to 
in the readier and eaſier, for which purpoſe be laid aſide upon account of the great num- 
they are reeved into a block at the yard, ber of abſurdities and ridiculous falſhoods- 
cloſe by the top-ſail ties. contained in it ; from whence any idle tale 

LEETS (S.) are meetings appointed for the | or romantick ſtory, is called a legend; alſo 
nomination or election of officers, the motto or ſentence about the edges or 

LEE'WARD SHIP (S.) among the Sailors, is] rim of coins, medals, &c. which are com- 
one that does not keep up to the wind. monly in the latin tongue, are called /-gends, 

LEEWARD TIDE (S.) when the wind and | LE'GENDARY (A.) fabulous, ridiculous, tri- 
tide go both one way. fling, monſtrous, or abſurd, 

LEEWARD WAY (S.) an allowance made | LEGERDEMAIN (S.) fleight of hand, or 
by navigators for a ſhip's deviating from] the art of juggling or ſhewing tricks. 15 
that point, which ſhe ſeems to go to by the LEGIBTLIITX or LE'CIBLENESS (S.) plain - 
compaſs, | neſs, viſibleneſs, or eaſineſs to be read. 
LE'FT-HAND (S.) that hand which moſt | LE/GJBLE (A.) plain and eaſy to be read. 
perſons uſe the leaſt, eſpecially in writing, | LE'GION (S.) a body of ſoldiers among 
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eved perſon by the will and teſtament of another. and dangerous enterprizes ; they were firſt 

they LEGAL (A.) according or agreeable to the] put in uſe at the ſecond Punick war; the 

lace cuſtoms or laws of any country; and in Di- Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, carried a long 

gale vinity, means the covenants of the Fewiſh buckler or ſhield four foot long, and two 
law, / broad ; they wore a long two-edged ſword, 

8 of LEGA'LITY or LE/GALNESS (S.) lawfvl- ſharp pointed, a brazen helmet and creft, a 

llent neſs, juſtifiableneſs, regularity, or according ſort of boots that defended; the fore- part of 

| the to the rules of law, | their legs; they carried two 8 called Ve- 

'neſe LEGATARY or LEGATEE' (S.) the per- ruta, the one bigger, the other leſſer. The 150 

ated, ſon to whom any thing is left by the will off horſe carried a javelin, a ſword, a back or : 
a perſon deceaſed, | breaſt-piece, a helmet and a ſhield ; the en- 12 

25 1t LE GATE (S.) in General, ſignifies any meſ- ſigns were ſome called Imaginiferi, becauſe 5 
ſenger or ambaſſador ſent by a prince, ſtate, they carried the prince's picture; others A- my 

rong Kc. but commonly is reſtrained to an am- quilifert, becauſe they carried an eagle on the $4 


the operation with that hand being as it 
were performed backwards ; from whence, 
any perſon doing a thing aukwardly, is ſaid 
to perform it. /eft- Handedly, Sc. 

LEG (S.) that limb or member of the body 
upon which a perſon or creature walks, and 
is frequently applied to the props or ſupports 
of tables, ſtools, &c. in a Ship, thoſe ſmall 
ropes that are put through the bolt ropes of 
the main and fore-ſail in the leetch of the 
fail near a foot in length, and being ſpliced 
into themſelves, have a little eye, whereifto 
the martnets are made with two hitches, 
and the end ſeaſed to the ſtanding part of 
the martnets, theſe are called J/:gs of the 
martnets; in Trigonometry, any two ſides 
of a right-angled triangle, the third being 
conſidered as the baſe, are called the /egs 
of the triangle. | 

LE'GACY (S.) any gift or donation made to a 


baſſador ſent by the pope to any prince or 
| Rate, and where they are admitted, are e- 
ſteemed equal in dignity to the extraordi- 
nary ambaſſador of any other prince, 
LEGA'TION or LE'GATESHIP (S.) the of- 
fice, duty, buſineſs, or authority of a legate. 
LE'GEND (S.) was originally a book uſed in 
the old Romiſo churches, containing the leſ- 
fons that were to be read in the holy office ; 
tor which reaſon, the lives of ſaints were 


* 


Romans, of 5 or 6000 foot, and 4 or 500 
horſe; in Romulus's time, it was but 3000 
men; in the conſuls time 4000, and 2 or 
200 horſemen, which afterwards became as 
above, 5 or 6000, they containing 10 co- 


horts, which was ſometimes 5 and ſometimes ' 


600 men; thoſe legions that were compoſed 
of the Reman citizens, made a diſtinct body 
by themſelves, and thoſe:of the allies formed 
another body ot infantry and cavalry, which 
they called extraordinary; the legions were 
divided into Velites, Haſtati, Principes, and 
Triarii ; the Velites were light or ſwift foot- 
men, armed with a long ſword, a lance of 
three foot long, with a little round buckler, 
called Parma Tripedalis ; they covered their 
heads with a cap, called Galea, made of 
leather, or the ſkin of ſome animal; they 
were picked out from among the reſt, on 
purpoſe to follow the cavalry in all expeditions 


top of a pike ; others carried a hand, as a 


token of concord; others a dragon with a a 


filver head, and the reſt of taffety ; the La- 
'barum, or imperial ſtandard, which was only 
borne when the emperor himſelf was in the 
camp, was of a purple colour ſet round with 


a deep gold fringe, and embelliſhed with pre- 


cicus ſtones 3 the archers on horſeback gar- 
ried a bow, and a quiver with arrows ; the 
| Otficers 
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I. E L 
- . officers which among us are called cornets, 
_ _eartied an eagle at the end of a lante, and 
had the ſkin of a lion, bear, or ſome other 
ſavage beaſt covering their head- piece; the 
enſigns of foet had the ſame; Foſephus ſays, 
they carried a long ſword on the right fide, 
and a ſhort one on the left ſide. 
LEGISLATIVE (A.) endowed with the au- 
thority to make, alter, or amend the laws 
of a nation or commonwealth, | 
LEGISLA'TOR (S.) a law-giver, or law- 
maker. tc | 
LEGISLA'TURE (S.) the perſons empowered 
to make, aboliſh, alter, or amend the laws 
of a kingdom or people: | 
LEGITIMACY or LEGI' TIMATENESS (S.) 
truth, lawfulneſs, righteouſneſs, juſtneſs, the 
being born in wedlock. | 
LEGUTIMATE (A.) lawful, rightful, the 


thing. 8 
WEGUTIMATE (V.) to declare, authorize, 


entitled to the benefit of the laws. 
LEGITIMA'/TION (S.) a making a child or 
. perſon capable of inheriting by law, that 
which otherwiſe he could not. 


as beans, peaſe, &c. and all thoſe that have: 
butterfly- like flowers. | 
 LEGU/MINOUS (A.) of a pulſy nature or 
kind, ſomething belonging or relating to 
pulſe. | 
LEICESTER (S.) the chief town in Leiceſter- 
_ ſhire, was anciently a large and populous 


ow 


Lear, $40 years before Chriſt ; its preſent 
ſituation is on the river Scar; the principal 
employ of the people here, and in the 
neighbouring towns, is ſtocking- weaving; 
it was formerly a biſhop's ſee, but now be- 
longs to the biſhop of Lincoln; it is a bo- 
rough and corporation toven, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 24 aldermen, 48 com- 
mon- council- men, and 2 chamberlains ; it 
is plentifully furniſhed with proviſions, hav- 


Friday, and Saturday ; it was walled in for- 


fince- been repaired ; but there are ſeveral 
Bates yet ſtanding ; the caſtle is ſo far diſ- 
— _mantled, as to be unfit for warlike defence, 
yet it is uſed to hold the aſſizes in twice a 
Fear; it is divided into five pariſhes, each 
of which has a church; it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament z diſtant from London 78 
computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 
* _. LEVCESTERSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
--, ,.-- bounded on the north with Nettinghamſpire, 
»,* © eaſt with Lincolnſhire and Rutlandſpire, ſouth 
WE” with, N ptenſpire, and weſt with War- 
dieß ſhire; it is a champain country, abound- 
ig with corn, but ſpare of woods, eſpecially 


true, regular, genuine matter, perſon or| 


or make a perſon or thing legal, or to be 


 TEGU'MEN (S.) all thoſe ſpecies of plants 
called pulſe, which are all that grow in pods|- 


city, ſaid to have been firſt built by king 


ing 3 markets weekly, wiz. on Wedneſday, | 


merly, but in the civil wars the walls were 
n a great meaſure demoliſhed, and have not | 


* 3 


LEN 
ſupplied with excellent pit-coals « partjog; 
larly in the north part of this my * 
cattle are bred in the hills, which are but 
thinly inhabited ; the air is gentle, mild, and 
temperate ; it is nearly elliptical in fs 
and is about 30 miles broad, 24 long and 
2 in circumference; it is divided into 6 
undreds, in which are 12 market. towns 
192 pariſhes, 18,702 houſes, and 112,212 in 
habitants; it ſends 4 members to parliament 
LEIGH (S.) in Lancaſhire, a town of ſmall 
note; diſtant from Londen 14.5 computed 
and 184 meaſured miles. f 
LEIGHTON or LEIGHTON BUZ ZAR 
(S.) in Bedfordſbire, a pretty large town 
that has a good market weekly on Tueftay; 
diſtant from London 33 computed, and 39 
meaſured miles. | 
LE'MINGTON or LY!MINGTON (s.) in 
Hamphire, is a ſmall, but populous ſea-port 
town, ſtanding upon an hill oppoſite: to the 
Iſle of Wight, in the narrow part of the 
reight called the Needles ; here is made ex- 


ſure, the ſouthern parts of England; it is a 
borough- town, governed by a mayor, al- 
dermen, and burgeſſes, and ſends two mem. 
bers to parliament ; its market is weekly on 
Saturday; here is a good port and key, with 
officers to manage the cuſtoms ; here are 
many ſhip-builders, eſpecially for the mer- 
chants ſervice ; diſtant from London 72 com- 
puted, and 85 meaſured miles. 
LE'MMA (S.) an aſſumption taken, or ſome- 
thing drawn from a propoſition formerly 
proved, and made uſe of occaſionally in 
other propoſitions that may be any thing f- 
milar, in order to render their demonſtra- 
tions eaſier thah otherwiſe they would be, 
LEMONA'DE (S.) a pleaſant, cooling liquor 
made in hot countries, or hot weather, df 
water, ſugar, and the juice of lemons, 
LE'MSTER or LEO'MINSTER (S.) in Here. 
fordſhire, is handſomely built, and well in- 
habited ; the church is large and beautiful; 
this town is noted for the beft wheat, bread, 
and wool in England; the river Lugg runs 
through it, over which are ſeveral bridges; 
it ſends two members to parliament ; it is 2 
great thorough-fare between Londen and 
Wakes ; it is a borough-town, governed by 
a bailiff, juſtices of the peace, and 12 capi- 
tal burgeſſes; diſtant from London 104 com- 
puted, and 136 meaſured miles. | 
LEND (V.) to aſſiſt another perſon with à 
ſum of money, a tool, book, &c. to uſe tor 
a time, and then to be returned back to the 
owner again. | 


thing or place from the one end to tis 
other; and in Matbematicls, is the firſt de- 
of the dimenſion of bodies. pen 
LE'NGTHEN (V.) to make longer, either i 
meaſure or duration. 


the ſouth and eaft parts, which are fully 


— 


cellent ſalt, which ſupplies, in a great me- 


LENGTH (S.) the meaſure or extent of 2 


3 ($.) in Kenty'® ſmall town, 22 
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market is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 
London 40 computed, and 48 meaſured miles. 


LENIFT (V.) to ſoften, allay the fury, paſ- 


ſion or anger of a perſon, to moderate or 
compoſe the anguiſh of a wound, &c. 


LENITIVE (A.) of a ſoft, aſſuaging diſpoſi- 


tion or nature, proper to allay pain or paſ- 
ſion 


LENITY (S.) mildneſs of diſpoſition, gen- 


tleneſs, good-naturedneſs, meekneſs, 


LENS (S.) in Opticks, is a glaſs that either 


collects the rays of the ſun paſſing thro? it 
into a point, or -elſe diſperſes them farther 
abroad; alſo the chryſtalline humour ot the 
eye; alſo a lentil or round pulſe. 


LENT (S.) a ſettled time of publick faſting, 


abſtinence and humiliation, which in diffe- 
rent places is of different lengths, but the 
moſt uſual in Europe is of 40 days, which has 
been long practiſed in the Chriſtian church, 
in imitation of Chriſt's faſting'in the wilder- 
neſs ; the Greek church obſerved this faſt for 
ſeven weeks before Eaſter, but on Saturdays 
and Sundays they did not faſt, but only the 
Saturday before Eafter-day ; the Latin church 
obſerved but fix weeks, and ceaſed only on 
Sundays, ſo that each faſted 36 days ; in the 


. eaſtern church they obſerved Len: with great 


feverity, eating nothing but bread aud pulſe, 
which laſted till about the year 700; but in 
$00, they were, indulged to eat eggs, milk- 
meats, and drink wine, and now they only 
abliain from fleſh 3 the cuſtom was intro- 
duced about the year 650 into England, but 
ſince the Reformation, has not been ſo rigo- 
rouſly enjoined or practiſed, and at this time 
is almoſt wholly laid aſide, but Kill conti- 
nued in popiſh countries with great ſeverities. 
LENTEN (A.) ſomething belonging or rela- 
ting to the time of Lent. | 
LENTI'GINOUS (A.) freckly, or full of 
{mall yellowiſh ſpots, a 
LE NTIL. (S.) a ſort of eatable pulſe; the 
ſcripture repreſents Eſa to ſell his birth- 
right to his brother Jacob for a meſs of 
lentil- broth or pottage. g SS 
LEOPARD or LIBBARD (S.) a wild, fierce 
and cruel animal, the ſkin whereof is ſpotted 
with diverſity of colours ; it has ſmall white 
eyes, wide jaws, ſharp teeth, round ears, a 
large tail, five claws upon his fore- feet, and 
but four upon his hind feet; it is ſaid to be 
engendered either of a male panther and a 
loneſfs, or a lion and a ſhe panther. 


ILE PER (S. a perſon afflicted with a diſeaſe 


called the leproſy; by the Fewwi/ Lao, they 
were excluded the converſation of mankind, 


uninhabited places; even their kings were 

ut out of their palaces, and from ſociety, 
and were alſo deprived of their government, 
it the diſeaſe laid hold of them, as was L- 


leper was cured, he appeared at the city gate, 
and the prieſt examined whether he was 
perfectly healed or not; aſter this he went 


which baniſhed them into the country and | 


iab or Axariab, king of Judab. When a 


5 


e 


” 


to the temple, took two pure hirds, made - 


a wiſp with a branch of cedar and another 
of hyſſop, tied together with a ſcarlet rib- 
band or fillet made of wool; an earthen 
veſſel was filled with water, and one of the 
birds faſtened alive to the wiſp ; the /eper 
who was cured, killed the other bird, and 


let the blood run into the veſſel filled with 


water; after this the prieſt took the wiſp 
with the live bird, dipped both in the wa- 
ter tinged with the blood, and fprinkl:d the 
leper with it, then the live bird was let 
looſe, and the perſon admitted into com- 
mon ſociety again. | 


LE'PROSY (S.) a contagious ſkin diſeaſe, - 


ſomewhat like the itch, which was very 
frequent among the Jeros and other eaſtern 
people, but not ſo common in colder coun- 
tries. 
LE'/PROUS (A.) ſcurfy or ſcabbed, troubled 
with the lepro ß). 

LEPTO'LOGY (S.) a rhetorical defcription of 
minute or trifling things or matters, "_ 
LE ROY LE VEU'T, or, 1: is the king*s plea- 

ſure ; by theſe words the royal affent is ſig- 


nified by the clerk of the parliament to pub- 


lick bills; and to private bills by Sozz fait 
comme ill eft deſire, or, let it be as the party 
deſires; but when the king retuſes to paſs a 
bill preſented to him by his parliament, the 
clerk ſays, Le roy Sadwijera, that is, the 
king will conſider of it. . 


LESKARD (S.) in Cornwall, a town finely 


ſeated on an hill, and ſurrounded with woods 
and commons, which feed abundance of 
ſheep, &c. famous for a caſtle, and a great 
market weekly on Saturdays, whoſe chief 
commodities are leathern wares, ſuch as 
boots, ſhoes, &c. with which it ſerves the 
neighbouring countries; this town was in- 
coporated the 6th of July, 1530, by queen 
Elixabeth, who appointed a mayor and bur- 
geſſes, c. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who are ele ed by nine capital bur- 
geſſes, of whom one is always mayor, and 
the fitteen aſſiſtants, with other ſreemen; it 
is a large, populous town, whoſe houſes are 
handſomely built, and ſtreets well-paved, 
and has a very large church ; it is one of 
the five ſtannjary or coinage towns for the 


blocks of tin; diſtant from London 180 


computed, and 230 meaſured miles. 
LESS or LE/SSER (A.) a degree of compari- 
ſon between things of different ſizes or de- 


grees, and means that one perſon or thing 


is not ſo great in bulk, ſtature, or dignity, 
as another; in Aſtronomy or Geography, thoſe 
circles that divide the globe into two une- 
qual parts, are called er circles, as the 
polar circles, the tropicks, &c. 

LESSEE” (S.) the perſon to whom a leaſe is 

granted. 

LE'SSON (S.) ſomething to be learnt, ſtudied, 
ſpoke, played, ſung, &. by one that is 
ſcholar to another. | 85 
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LEYSOR (S.) the perfon who gives or grants 


a leaſe to another. 
LEST (Part.) for fear of, or by way of pre- 
vention, ſomething is given or done that 
another may not do it. | 
LE'STOFF, LEO'STOFF, or LE'STOCK (s.) 
in Suffolk, a little narrow town, which ſtands 
fo near the ſea, that it ſeems to hang over 
itz it has a market weekiy on Wedneſday ; 
the chief bufineſs of the inhabitants of this 
town is fiſhing for cod in the north ſea, and 
at home for herrings, mackrel, and ſprats; 
diſtant from London 94 computed, and 113 
meaſured miles. ; 


 LESTWVFTHIEL (S.) in Cornwall, was origi- 


nally built upon an hill, where an old caſtle 
ſtill remains; but it is now ſituate in a vale; 
it was formerly a place of good trade, but now 
much decayed, by reaſon of the river Fexvey's 
being ſo filled up with ſand, as to become un- 
navigable ; anciently it was the county town 
and the dukes of Cornwal! had their refidence 
here ; and-it'is yet a market and borough- 


ton, where the county-court is uſually kept, 


and the knights of the ſhire are here choſen, 
and alſo the county weights and meaſures 
are kept here, and the lord warden of the 


ſtannaries hath his court, priſon, and office 


of coinage ; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, who are choſen by the ſeven burgeſſes 
and their 17 affiſtants ; diſtant from London 
188 computed, and 240 meaſured miles. . 


| LETHA'/RGICK (A.) ſleepy, or inclined to, 


or afflicted with a diſeaſe called a lethargy. 

LE'THARGY (S.) a diſtemper that cauſes 
ſleepineſs, drowſineſs, or heavineſs, attended 
with a fever, and a ſort of ſtupidity or ſenſe-. 
leſſneſs. : | . 

LE'THE (S.) a river the poets have placed in 
hell, whoſe water being drank, cauſed the 

drinker to forget whatever he formerly had 

done, , : 


LETT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, prevent, or diſ- 


appoint ; alſo to grant or aſſign, the uſe of 
any thing to another for money, as a houſe, 
- # horſe, &c. 


LETTER (S.) a mark or character of which 


the ſeveral alphabets of languages are made 
up; alſo an epiſtle or ſo much writing as is 


__ erdinarily contained in a ſheet of paper upon 


any bufineſs or ſubject, and ſent by one 
friend or correſpondent to another ; in Trade, 
when one merchant draws bills upon an- 
other, and writes him word about it, it is 
called a letter of advice; when a merchant or 
banker writes to his correſpondent to defire 
Him to furniſh a certain perſon with money, 
vo a ſum limited, it is called a letter of cre- 
dit; when one perſon authorizes another to 
tranſact buſineſs for him under his hand, it 
is called a letter of attorney; when the king 
grants any particular privilege to a particular 

| perſon, it is called a letter patent; likewiſe 
where one king's ſubjects ate authorized to 


make repriſals upon the ſubjects of another | 


| 
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prince, under the privy- ſeal, theſe licence 
are called ſetters of mart ;- and when 2 
broken tradeſman gets the hands of all 07 
the principal part oi his creditors to an in- 
ſtrument drawn up to give time to pay his 
debts, it is called a letter of licence, 
LECTTEREDU (A.) marked with letters on the 
back like a book; alſo ſpoke of a learned 
' perſon, or great ſcholar, | 
LE'TTER- FOUNDER (S.) a perſon that caſu 
or makes letters or types for pxinte:s, ; 
LE'TTICE (S.) a pleafant fallad herb, 
LEVA'NT (S.) any country to the eaſtward 
of us; alſo a term among Gamefers for 
_ thoſe that throw at all upon the table, 
without having any money of their own to 
pay if they loſe. ; 
LEVANTYNE (A.) ſomething belonging to 


thoſe countries, 

LEVA'TORY (S.) a Surgeon's inſtrumen; 

uſed to raiſe the ſkull when ſunk by a blow 
or fall. ; | 

LEVEE/ (S.) the time of a prince's or great 
man's riſing, or being to be ſpoke with; 
alſo a lady*s toilet, or drefſing.table, 

LE'VEL (A.) flat, plain, ſmooth, 

Level Range, in Gunnery, is the diſtance 

that a piece of ordnance will carry a ballin 

a direct line, or what is commonly called 
point blank. 

LE'VEL (S.) an inſtrument uſed by builders 

to try or ſee whether their work lies tra 
flat or hotizontally; alſo ufed to find the 
true level for conveying water to towns, d - 
ties, &c. | 

LEVEL (TV.) to lay flat, ſmooth, or even; 
alſo to aim at or deſign. 

LE'VER or LEA'VER (S.) in that part « 
Mathematicks called the Mechanicks, is one 
of the ſix powers, and differs really in ho- 
thing from a common balance but in thi, 
viz, that in the balance the center of mo- 
tion is in the middle or center, and hire 
may be upon any point whatever, it being 
a pole or iron crow, &c. with which great 
ſtones, &c. or other heavy weights are liel 
up or moved forward, & c. 

LE'VERET (S.) a young hare. 

| LE'VERPOOLE, commonly - cailed IIR. 

POOLE (S.) in Lancaſbire, of late years f 
grown very great and populous, and by reaſon 
of the great increaſe of trade is one of tis 
moſt flouriſhing ſea- ports of England, beub 
much frequented by paſſengers to Ireland, &, 
ſo that within theſe 30 years has been bu 
two new churches, befides meeting · houſe 
a fine town-houſe ſet on arches of hem 
ſtone, with a publick exchange for mel. 
chants underneath it ; the harbouris defended 
on the ſouth-fide by a caſtle, and on '* 
| weſt-fide by a tower on the river Merſey ; the 
cuſtoms are ſo much increaſed, that thee 
a collector, comptroller, and cuſtomer, be 
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 lides ſearchers, waiters, & c. for the — 


the eaſtern country; alſo an inhabitant of 
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ment thereof; it is a corporation, governed | | 


by a mayor and aldermen ; the treemen of 
this town are alſo free of Brifte/ in England, 
and Waterford and Wexford in Ireland ; the 
market is weekly on Saturday , they ſend 
two members to parliament; diſtant from 
London 150 computed, and 383 meaſured. 
miles. 4 | 
LUVET (8) a leſſon or tune on the muſical 
inſtrument called a trumpet. 
LEVIATHAN IS.) mentioned in 706; by 
the moſt ſkiltul in the Hebreto language, is 
meant the crocodile, others think it to be 
the whale, but all allow it to be very mon- 
ſtrous both for ſize and ſhape ; and in Di- 
winity, it means ſometimes the devil, and 
ſometimes hell. 
LEVIGA'TION (S.) a poliſhing or making 
ſmooth z in Chyriſtry, it means reducing 
hard bodies into a very fine powder, by 
grinding them on a marble ſtone. 


all the deſcendants of L:wi, but they are 

- principally intended who were employed in 
the loweſt of the miniſterial offices of the 
temple, whereby they were diſtinguiſhed 
from the prieſts, who being deſcended from 
Aaron were likewiſe of the race of Levi by 
Kobath, but were employed in the higher 
offices ; the Levites applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of the law, ſung, and played upon in- 
ſtruments in the temple, and were the or- 
dinary judges of the country, but always 
ſubordinate to the prieſts ; and becauſe they 
had no portion of land allowed them as an 
inheritance, they were ſubſiſted by the tythe 
of corn, fruit, and cattle throughout Iſrael, 
out of which they themſelves paid tythe, or 
the tenth part to- the prieſts, Numbers Xviii. 
21, 22, 23, 24; they had 48 cities with 
fields, paftures, and gardens allotted for 
their habitation, out of which 13 were al- 
lowed the prieſts, and of theſe, fix were 
privileged places, or cities of refuge; from 
whence the Remiſh clergy pretend to protect 
thoſe that fly to the church againſt the civil 
magiſtrate 5 among Us, now a Levite ſig- 
nifies any clergyman whatever. 

LEVITICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the Levites, | 

LEVITICUS. (s.) the third bock in the Old 
Teſtament, fo called, becauſe it principally 
contains the laws and regulations relating to 
the prieſts, the Lewites, and ſacrifices ; it is 


—_ 


year of the world 
Chriſt 1490. re eo 3 

LE'VITY (S.) ficklenefs, unſettledneſs, irre- 
ſoluteneſs, lightneſs, changeableneſs; and 
conſidered philsſephically, means only the 
want of weight in a body when compared 

1 another that is ſpecifically heavier. 
EV (V.) to raiſe, collect, or gather a tax 
or fine upon a perſon or people. 


* 


LE'VITES (S.) among the Jeu, may mean 


unverſally allowed to be canonical, and 
ſuppoſed to be wrote by Moſes about the 


— 
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LIB 

one that delights in filthy, wanton, or riot“ 

ous words and actions. | 

LEW/DNESS (S.) all manner of wickedneſs, 

particularly filthy talk and actions. 

LE WES (S.) in Saſſer, a fine, pleaſant, well- 
built town, in and about which are abun- 
dance of noblemen and gentlemens ſeats; 
has ſix pariſhes and churches ; it is a bo- 
rough-town, and ſends two members to 

parliament z is not under the direction of a 
corporation, but is governed by the gentle- 
men of the town; the ſtreets are hand- 
fome, and it has two large, fair ſuburbs ad- 
joining to it; the market is kept weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 40 compu- 
ted, and 50 meaſured miles. 

LEXICO'GRAPHER (S.) the compiler or 
writer of a dictionary, lexicon, or book 

that explains the meaning of words. 

LEXICON (S.) a dictionary, or book wherein 

the words of languages are collected in alpha- 

betical order, and the meaning explained for 
the information of the ignorant or ſtrangers. 

LY ABLE (A.) ſubje&t to do, or ſuffer any 

thing, or that may be made to do, per- 

torm, or ſuffer ſomething. / 

LVAR (S.) a perſon that ſpeaks or tells known 

falſities for real truths, 

LIBANUS (S.) a famous mountain frequently 
ſpoken of in the Old Teſtament, which ſe- 

parates Syria from Paleſtine ; it forms a fort 

ol horſe- ſhoe in its length, beginning at three 

or four leagues diſtance from the Mediterr a= 
nean above Smyrna, and going from north to 
ſouth towards Sidon, from thence bending 
from weſt to eaſt from Sidon towards Damaſ- 
cus as far as Laodices Scaboiſa ; the weſtern 
part of this chain of mountains is what is 
properly called Libanus, and is much famed 
for cedar- trees; it is computed to be higher 
than the Alps or Pyrenees, the top in many 
places is continually covered with ſnow and 
the ground naturally with white thin flates 
very ſmooth ; it is about 800 leagues in cir- 
cumference; it is incloſed with four enclo- 
ſures of mountains which rife one upon an- 
other; the firſt is very fruitful in grain and 
fruits, the ſecond very barren, abounding in 
thorns, rocks, and flints ; the third, though 
higher, enjoys a perpetual ſpring, the trees 
being always green, and the orchards loaded 
with fruit; the fourth is ſo high, that it is un- 
inhabitable, upon account gf the extreme cold, 
and its being always covered with ſnow ; 
ſometimes the temple was called Libanus ; 
Zecb. xi. 1. and Solomon's palace was called 
the houſe of Libanus, upon account of its ex- 
traordinary height and whiteneſs ; the frank- 
incenſe-tree is called the tree of Libanus. 

LI'BBARD (S.) a leopard or mungrel kind of 

panther or lion. Af 

LIBA*TION (S.) the pouring of wine or other 

liquors upon the victims that were ſacrificed 
among the Fews, the meaſure Was a fourth 
part of a hin; or about our quart of wine 3 
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LEWD (a.) debauched, profane, wicked, vile, 


g 2 it 


> 


VL © 
LIBVDINOUS (A.) ſenſual, luſtſul, leach 
rous, or inclinable to women, 
LIBITVNA (S.) an heathen goddeſs, why 
had a temple at Rome, wherein was kept 
whatever was neceſſary to funeral ſolemni- 
ties, which were bought or borrowed of the 
Libitinarii or undertakers, as every one had 
occaſion z ſome called her alſo Proferping 
or goddeſs of hell, others called her engt. 
LIBRA or the BALANCE (S.) among the 
Aſtronomers, 1s one of the twelve figns of the 
Zodiack, exactly oppoſite to Aries, marked 


LIB 


» ft was alfo uſed by the Greeks, Romans, Cc. 
the prieſt firſt taſting it before he offered it 
to the deity he was going to ſacrifice to. 
LIBEL (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall book or 
pamphlet, but commonly means a ſpeech or 
writing of defamation, wherein the charac- 
ter of ſome perſon is aſperſed, and falſely 
accuſed of crimes of 'which they are inno- 
cent, or at moſt, nothing near ſo black as 
they are repreſented. 
LVBEL (V.) w ſcandalize, defame, reproach, 
' ſlander, or ſpeak ill of a perſon without ſuf- 
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ficient cauſe. 


LVYBERAL (A.) generous, free, communica- 


tive, charitable, noble, or gentleman-like, 
from whence thoſe arts and ſciences that 
poliſh the mind, ſuch as grammar, rheto- 
rick, muſick, &c. are called liberal arts. 


LIBERA'LITY or LYBERALNESS (S.) ge- 


nerofity, open-heartedneſs, nobleneſs, cha- 
ritableneſs. 


LIBERTY (S.) a goddeſs or deity honoured 


among the Romans, to whom they erected a 
temple in Rome; among the Greeks, ſhe was 
called Eleutheria, ſhe was repreſented by a 


woman dreſſed in white, having a ſcepter in 


her right-hand, and a hat in her left-hand, 
with a cat ſtanding by her; in common 


+ Speech, liberty is a freedom of doing any 


thing that is agreeable to a perſon's diſpoſi- 
tion, without the controul of another; but 
in a Law Senſe, it is the acting and behav- 


ing within thoſe reaſonable hounds that the 


law has appointed, and being protected 
therein by the civil magiſtrate. | 


uintin and Corin, who about 1525 main- 
tained, that whatſoever is done by men is 
done by the ſpirit of God, and ſo concluded 
there was no fin but to thoſe who thought 
ſo ; to which they added, that to live with- 
out any doubt or ſcruple, was to return to 
'the ſtate of innocency, and allowed their 
followers to call themſelves Catholicks or 
Proteſtants, according to the company they 
fell in, aſſerting likewiſe, that the ſoul died 
with the body, that heaven was .a dream, 
and hell a phantom, religion a mere ſtate 
trick, with many other monſtrous opinions, 
from whence all thoſe who live diſorderly, 
profane, and debauched lives, are called Li- 
bertines, though they do not maintain ſuch 
ſtrange theſes; in Lato, it means one ſet at 


liberty or made free, that was born a flave | 


or bondman. 945 


LIBER TINISM (S.) the ſtate of one ſet le- 


gally at liberty, or releaſed ſrom bondage; 
but with the Divines, it means the ſtate of 
thoſe who live at large, and either by their 
words or actions maintain that the laws of 
religion have no reſtraint upon them, but 
that they may do whatever their extrava- 
gant inclination prompts them to. 


 LIYBER TINES (S.) a ſe& whoſe heads were 


* ___ LIBYDINIST (s.) one who purſues his ſenſual | 


inclinations, and induizes luſt or whoring. 


1 


, ſo called, becauſe when the ſun enters 
therein, he makes the days and nights of an 
even or equal length; it is the houſe of Ve. 
nus and exaltation of Saturn, airy; moyea- 
ble, hot, moiſt, &c. the Afſtrologers affirm that 

perſons born under this ſign are of good coun. 
tenances, and pleafing manners, but for the 
moſt part the. cauſe of their own death; with 
the Phyſiciants, it means a pound weight, 

LIBRA'RIAN (S.) a perſon appointed to lock 
after, digeſt, take care of, and arrange the 
books in a publick library. ; 

LIBRARY (S.) a room or place built er ſet 
apart for the uſe of putting a large quantity 
of books in ſeveral faculties or arts, andin 
divers languages, in regular order, either for 
the publick uſe of a college, inns of cout, 
or private ſtudents at large; and ſometimes 
it means the books themſelves. 


LIBRA'TION (S.) a weighing, balancing, o 


ſwinging, and commonly means the vibrating 
of a pendulum or weight hung to a ſtring; 
in Aſtronomy, the apparent irregularity in the 
* mcon*'s motion, by which ſhe ſeems to li. 
brate or ſhake about her own axis, ſometimes 
from eaſt to weſt, and ſometimes from welt 
to eaſt; alſo a motion whereby the earth is 
fo retained in its orbit, that its axis remains 
conſtantly parallel to the axis of the world, 
LICE (S.) a great many, or the plural num- 
ber of louſe, a troubleſome vermin com- 
monly afflicting the poor and naſty, bing 
bred by dirt, ſweat, and filth, eſpecially in 
the heads of children that are not kept 
clean, nor often combed. g 
LYCENCE (S.) leave, authority, permiſſen, 
and commonly is applied to a certain inſiu- 
ment duly ſigned and ſcaled by perſons au- 
thorized by publick authority, as a /icerce ft 
. perſons to marry without being public 
aſked in the church, which is an inſtrument 
ifſued out of the biſhop's court, &c. to fel 
goods about the ſtreets, to fell wine, &. 
Poets and painters are ſaid to take ene, 
when they deviate from the ſtrict rules ot 
grammar, perſpectve, &c. 
LICE'NCIATE (S.) among Foreigners, is 30 
perſon authorized to practiſe any art or fi 
culty whatever ; but among Us, it is te. 
ſtrained to thoſe who are authorized 
practiſe phyſick by the college of phyſicians 
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diſorderly, irregular, unreſtrained. 

LICE'NTIOUSNESS (S.) all manner of diſ- 
orderly actions, irregularity or miſbehaviour. 

LICK (V.) to wet, daub, go over, or take 
up with the tongue; alſo to ſmear, varniſh, 

paint, or beautify a picture or woman's face, 
ſlightly, to make it look young, beautiful, 
or freſh, 

LICKORISH or LI'QUORICE (s.) a ſhrub 
whoſe root has a faintiſh ſort of ſweetneſs, 
much uſed in diet-drinks, and other phyſical 
compoſitions, 

LYCKORISH (A.) deſirous of ſweet things, 
curious and dainty in the taſte, 

LICTORS (S.) twelve Roman officers that 
carried bundles of rods, in the middle of 

i which was tied up an ax with its head ſtand- 
ing out ; theſe officers went before the chief 
magiſtrate to clear the way, and when they 
went before the generals, who were allowed 
s triumph, their bundles were wreathed 
round with laurel, of which they carried 
alſo a branch in their hands, 

LIDBURY (S.) in Herefordſbire, a fine well- 
built town, chiefly inhabited by clothiers ; 
it has weekly a good market on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 90 computed, and 118 
meaſured miles. * 

LIDD (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Thurſday 3 diſtant from 
London 63 computed, and 7 5 meaſured miles, 

LIE (S.) a falſity or untruth. 

LIE (V.) to tell or ſpeak known falſities. 

To lie along, to lie proſtrate, or the wlfole 
body upon the ground, &c. 

LIEGE (S.) properly fignifies a vaſſal who 

holds a kind of fee, that binds or obliges 


him to be at the command of his lord; hut 


it is ſeldom uſed now otherwiſe than to fig- 

nify the ſubjects of the king, or thoſe who 

behave themſelves quietly and dutifully in 
+ their ſeveral ſtations. | 


LIENTERICK (A.) fick of, or ſubject to a | 


lientery. | | 

LIENTERY (S.) a diſeaſe or looſeneſs that 
precipitates the food ſo ſuddenly through the 
ſtomach and guts, that it is very little al- 
tered or digeſted from what it was, when 
taken in at the mouth, 

LIEU or IN LIEU (Part.) one perſon or thing 
put in the place, ſtead, room, or exchanged 

for another, | 8 

LIEUTE/NANCY or LIEUTE'NANTSHIP 
(S.) the duty, office, command or authority 
of a lieutenaat, which is ſometimes perform- 
ed by a fingle perſon, and ſometimes by 
many, as the lieutenancy of the city of London 
is a council or ſele& number of officers of 
the artillery company, who have the regula- 
tion and command of all matters relating to 
the militia or trained bands of the city. 

LIEUTE'NANT (S.) a deputy or under offi- 
cer that acts in the abſence of the ſuperior or 


LICE/NTIOUS (A.) lewd, wild, extravagant, | 


LAY it] 
both civil and military magiſtrates, as lords 
lieutenants of Ireland are vice-roys, or the 
king's immediate repreſentatives ; ſo lords 
lieutenants of counties; among the Se/drery,. 
it is a name applied with an appellative to 
many offices, as lieutenant general is the je- 
cond general in an army, and has the com- 
mand variouſly under the general, 

Lieutenant General of the Ordnance, is he 
who has the charge, direction, and com- 
mand of the artillery, batteries, &c. under 
the maſter general ot the ordnance. 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Foot, is the ſecond 
officer in a regiment, who commands in the 
colonel's abſence, and in battle takes his 
poſt on the colonel's left hand, 

LIFE (S.) that condition of an animal or plant 
by which the faculties or properties are exer- 
ciſed for a certain ſpace of time, or fromthe 

time of birth to its death; and ſometimes 
that time, duration, or ſpace is fo called; 
ſometimes an hiſtorical account of the ac- 
tions of a king, prince, or private perion is 
called the life of ſuch a perſon. 
LIFE-GUA'/RDS (S.] a particular number of 
ſo!diers that are appropriated to wait on the 
perſon of a prince wherever he goes or ſtays, 

LI'FELESS A.) without motion, ſenſation or 

life, either animal or vegetative; alſo heavy 
ſtupid, dull, unactive. . 5 

LIFT (V.) to raiſe or heave up. 

LIFT (S.) a moving or heaving upwards; alſo 

any aſſiſtance in the time of need, whether 
by lending money, explaining difficulties, &c. 
and ſometimes actions that forward a perfon*s 

hurt or damage, by way of mockery are ſo 
called, as the wife or ſervants embezzling 
the huſband's or maſter's effects privately, 

LI'FTER (S.) a crutch 5 alſo one that goes 

into mercers or drapers ſhops under pretence 
of buying goods, and ſo conveys ſome away 
privately, is called a fop- lifter, 

LVFTING (S.) a raiſing, moving, heaving, 

or aſſiſting. 
Lifting Pieces, certain parts or pieces in 
the inward frame of a clock that at proper 
times raiſe or lift up the detents, in order to 
let the clock ſtrike. 8 

LIFTS S.) in a Ship, are ropes belonging to 
the yard-arms to cauſe them to hang higher 
or lower, as occaſion requires, but the top- 
fail Its ſerve for ſheets to the top-gallant- 

| yard; among the Shoemakers, they are pieces 
of ſole-leather put upon the heels if wooden, 
or ſeveral of them one upon another if lea- 

ther, in order to make them higher or lower, 
the uppermoſt being called the top-piece, 
tho? it goes next to or upon the ground. 

LIG (V.) a Scorch term, figniſying to lie or 
tumble together, as perſons do in or upon a 
bed, 

LYGAMENTS (S.) thoſe things that tie, 

hold, or bind things together, whether they 

be natural, as thoſe parts in an animal body- _ 
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body, and that incloſe or keep the junctures 
of the body together, that are without ſen- 
ſation or viſible cavities, 
AVGATURES (S.) with Printers, are types or 
characters that expreſs two or more Greek or 
other letters together; in Surgery, the fillets 
or bandages that broken limhs or ſtrained 
parts are bound round with, or to cauſe the 
blood upon opening a vein to run freely, &c. 
LIGHT (S.) that phznomenon whereby we 
ſee and perceive (without any other part of 
the body but the eye) the colour, ſhape, or 


proportion of hodies ; it is ſometimes taken 
ſimply for the body of emitted rays from 
ſome luminary, and ſometimes for the ſen- 
ſation thereby cauſed in us; it alſo fre- 


quently means information or knowledge in 
- " affairs that we were before ignorant of; and 

ſometimes a torch, aandle, or lamp, &c. 
LIGHT (A.) is ſometimes applied to the ſpe- 


_ -cifick difference of weight between one 
body and another; and ſometimes is a term 1 


of reproach to women who behave them- 
ſelves immodeſtly or lewdly, 


LIGHT or ALVGHT (V.) to fall or reſt upon 


any thing,' as # bird drops upon a bough of 
a tree, or a perſon gets out of a coach upon 
the ground, or ſrom on horfeback, &c. alſo 


to carry a candle, link, &c. before a perſon. 
in the night-time, that he may walk or tra- 


vel with the greater caſe and certainty. 
'LVGHTEN (V.) to cauſe or make the weight 
of a carriage leſs, &c. the burden or trou- 
hle of an affair to Hhecome eaſier, &c. 


/& LVGHTER (S.) a large, flat, open hoat, uſed | 


as a tender upon ſhips for carriage of goods 
ſmall diſtances, or in ſhoal water where 
- ſhips cannot ſail. - | 
*LVYGHTNESS (S.) deficiency, in weight; the 
eontrary or oppoſition to darkneſs ; alſo 
wantonneſs, vanity, or whoriſh behaviour 
in women. | | 
LIGHTNING (S.) ſudden flaſhes of exceed- 
ing ſubtile light or fire generated in the air, 
LIGHTS (S.) lamps, candles, flambeaux, &c, 
in Anatomy, the lungs of a creature are ſo 
called; in Painting, it is the diſpoſition of 
the ſhadowings that repreſent the falling in 
of the lights; in Architecture, they are the 
windows or openings in the walls to let in 
the air and light. | WS 
LIKE (A.) ſimilar, repreſenting or imitating 
another perſon or thing; in Mathemaricks, 
like arks or arches are ſuch parts of lefler 
circles in a ſphere, that contain an equal 
number of degrees with the greater ones, 
and {ke figures that have equal angles, and 
the containing ſides proportional; ſo ile 
ſolids ara thoſe contained under fimilar 
planes, that are equal in number; in Alge- 
bra, thoſe powers that are of the ſame 
height, though of different co-efficients, as 
2a, 3a; 56b, and 76%, are called ie quan- 
tities; ſo any two or more ſigns that are 


Pegatives or affirmatives, are called te 
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* 
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LIME (s,) calcined tone, marble, chalk, * 


L IM 
ſigns, though the quantities are unlike. 

LIKE (V.) to defire, to be pleaſed with, or ap 
prove of. | 8 

LYKEN-(V.) to ſhape or make after a parti. 
cular pattern or form, to reſemble or com. 

are. | 

LVKENESS (S.) a reſemblance, imitation, or 
repreſentation of annther, _ . - | 

LVKELIHOOD (S.) the appearaj or proba. 
bility of a thing's happening F. 

LVKELINESS (S.) handſomeneſs, or worthi. 
neſs; alſo probability. 

LVLACH- TREE, vulgarly called LA“ LOCR. 
TREE (S.) one that hecomes full of leaves 
early in the ſpring, and bears blue, white, 
or purple flowers. 5 

LILV (S.) a common flower, ſometimes ot 
a yellow, and ſometimes of a white colour, 

the roots whereof are uſed in pulteſſes, to 
cauſe the fore to burſt, break, or run. 

LVLY-WHITE: (S.) a mock name for a 
chimney-ſweeper. | 

LIMA*'TION (S.) the filing or rubbing of 
bones, &c. to a powder, | 

LYMATURE (S.) the duſt or powder that 
comes off, or is made by the act of filing, 

LIMB (S.) in Anatgmy, is a large member or 
part of the body, as the leg, arm, &c. with 
the Mathematicians, it is the outermoſt ber- 

der or edge of a graduated inſtrument ; allo 

the outermoſt border or edge of the fun or 
moon, where the middle or diſk is hid in an 

_ eclipſe of either luminary; among the Fh. 
rifts, it is the edge of leaves, flowers, &c. 
and ſometimes it is a term of reproach, ſig- 
nifying a ſcold or very tui bulent woman, 

LIMB (V.) to pull, tear, or rend aſunder by 
violence, to cut or pull off the limbs of 2 
creature. 

LVMBECK (S.) a veſſel or furnace uſed in 
diſtillation. | 

LVYMBER (A.) flagged, or grown weak, pli- 
able, or eaſy to be bent backwards and for- 
wards,- . | 

LYMBERNESS (S.) the condition or quality | 
of pliableneſs, ſappleneſs, or cafinels of 
bending backward and forward. 

LI'MBERS or LTMBER- HOLES (S.) in 2 
Ship, are little ſquare holes cut in the bot- 
tom of all the ground-timbers and hooks 
next to the keel, to let the water go to tht 
well of the pump, through which is put the 
keel- rope. 

LFMBUS or LT'MBO (S.) among the Nora 
Diwines, means a place of purgation, wher? 
they maintain the patriarchs waited for tit 
redemption of mankind, and where our 

Saviour ſtaid from the time of his death to 
that of his reſurrection, and where the) 
ſay the ſouls of infants that die unbaptizel 
go, as not guilty of crimes to condemn 
them to hell, and not pure enough to go © 
heaven; alſo a priſon, or any place of con- 
finement, | 


þurat, 


—_— 8 — 


LIN 
5 t in large kilns for the purpoſe of making | 
_ to lay bricks or ſtones in, in  bujld- 
ing, to burn off the hair upon ſkins, by tan- 
ners, ſkinners, &. when it comes out of 
the kiln it is called unſlaked lime, but when 
it is intended to be uſed, it is ſoaked or 
waſhed in water; alſo a ſort of crab or 
baſtard lemons, the juice of which is uſed 
upon mam occaſions ; alſo the name of a 
common tall tree that bears fragrant flowers. 
LIME (V.) to daub er ſmear with /me or 
mortar, | a 
LIMER (S.) a large dog with which wild 
boars are hunted. _ 5 q 
LIMIT (S.) the extremity, end, or boundary 
of a place or buſineſs. ; 
LUYMIT (V.) to ſet or appoint the extent, 
bands or conditions of a place or thing. 
LIMITA'TION (S.) a ſetting or appointing 
the bounds, extent, or borders of a place, 
or the conditions of an affair or buſineſs, 
LIMITED (A.) bounded, reſtrained, or ap- 
pointed what diſtance or condition muſt be 
obſerved; ſo in Algebra, a limited problem is 
one that admits of but one anſwer. | 
LIMN (V.) to draw after the fe, and paint 
in proper colours, either in oil or crayons. 
LVMNER (S.) an artiſt that draws or paints 
things in their natural colours and propor- 
tions. . : 
LIMP (A.) limber, flexible, ſupple. 
LIMP (V.) to halt, hop, or go lame. 
LUMPID (A.) pure, clear, tranſparent. 


LIMPNESS (S.) unſtiffenedneſs, flexibleneſs, 


pliantneſs, the condition of cloth, &c. that 
the ſtarch, gum, &c. is out of. 
LINAMENT (S.) a pellet or tent made of 
tow, lint, &c. to put into a wound, being 
rolled in hot ſalve or ointment. 
LINCH. PIN or LI'/NS-PIN (S.) in Faggers 
and other Carriages, is an iron pin that keeps 
the wheels on the axle-tree, 
LINCOLN (S.) the metropolis of Lincolnſhire, 
is a city and biſhop's ſee, very large, and 
much reſorted to, built on the ſide of a noted 
hill, where the Wytbam winds aboyt towards 
the eaſt, and being divided into three chan- 
nels, watereth the lower part of it, and 
ſometimes flows into the ſheets in the upper 
part, which lies upon the afcent of a hill, 
upon the top of which ſtands the cathedral 
(which is a very fine ſtructure) ſurrounded 


with the houſes of the prebendaries and gen- 


tlemens ſeats ; the ſteepeſt part of the aſcent 
of the hill is the beſt part of the city for 
trade and buſineſs; the communication be- 
tween the upper and lower town is extream- 


ly troubleſome, the ſtreet being ſo very ſteep | 


and ſtrait, that coaches, &c. are obliged to 
fetch a large compaſs another way; on boch 
ſides in the lower part the river is arch-d 


main ſtreet, but it makes a large lake on 
the weſt-fide, and has a canal called the Foſs- 
Dyke, by which is has a communication with 


4 
— at... 


LINE (S.) a rope faſtened at both ends, upon 
, 


over, fo that nothing is ſeen of it in the | 


LI NCOLNSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 


LINE (V.) to clothe or cover a garment, &c. 


LIN 


the Trent, which renders the navigation of 
that river uſeful to this city; there are 13 
churches in it; it is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to 
parliament; diſtant from London 102 com- 
puted, and 128 meaſured miles. | 


north with the Humber, on the eift with the 
German oczan, on the ſouth with the river 
Nine, and on the weſt with the rivers Dun 
and Trent, ſo that it may paſs for an iſland ; 
the length north and ſouth; from Barton to 
Stanferd 55 miles, and the breadih eaſt and 
welt, from Newton to Wintberp 35 miles, 
the circumference about 180 miles; the air 
in the ſouth and eaſt parts is thick and foggy, 
occaſioned by the great fens, yet being gently 
diſpers'd by conſtant breezes from the ſea, is 
wholeſome ; the ſoil in the north and weſt 
parts is ahundantly fruitſul, pleaſant, and 
rich, yielding both fine corn and good paſ- 
tures and meadows; but the ſouth and eatt 
parts are brackiſh, and ſo barren of corn, but 
produce much greater plenty of wild fowt- 
and fiſh than any other parts of the king- 
dom; it contains 30 wapentakes or hun- 
dreds, one city, 630 pariſhes, 39 market- 
towns, 40,600 houſes, 243,500 inhabitants, 
and ſends 12 members to. parliament. 
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which women hang their linen cloaths when 
waſhed to dry; in Writing, Priniing, Cc. in 
is ſo many words or letters as are put in one 
breadth of the paper ; with the French, it is 
one twelfth part of an inch, or the 144th 
part of a foot ; in Geometry, it is only a bare 
ſimple length without conſidering any other 
dimenfions, and theſe are right or ſtraight, 
or curved or crooked lines; in Genealogy, it 
is the regular deſcent of a family from father 
to ſon, for as many ages as they can be 
traced, and this is called the direct line ; thoſe 
that are related at a greater diſtance, as the 
children of brothers or fiſters, &c. are called 
the collateral line; in Fortification, it is ſome- 
times a trench with a parapet, and ſometimes 
a row of bags of earth or gabions ſet in a line 
to cover the men from the enemy's fire. 
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on the inſide. _. | 
LI'NEAGE (S.) family, ſtock, race, pedigree, 
deſcent, &c. 
LI'NEAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a line, 
or that goes, ſtands, or keeps in a line, 
LYNEAMENTS (S.) thoſe remarkable lines 
or divifions in the face or body of a pericn, 
from whence they are judzed to he beautiful 
or ugly, and by which a picture is known 
to be like or unlike to a perſon for whom it 
was deſigned. | 
LINEAR (A.) of or belonging to à line; 
and in Algebra, that is called a bneer pro- 
blem, that is capable of but one ſolution 
and geometrically, by the interſection of two 


lines. | | 
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' LYNEN (S. fometimes means cloth in whole 


v0 lin . 


LVNGUIST (S.) one killed in ſeveral lan- 
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LINT {S.) a ſort of down made by ſcraping 


- LYON (S.) a creature frequently ſpoken of in 
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pieces made of flax or hemp, and ſometimes 


ſhirrs, ſhifts, ſheets, table · cloths, &c. made 


of ſuch cloth. 


LING (S.) a fort of cod- fim ſalted chiefly for | 


the uſe of ſhips, and commonly called o/d 


* 


LINGER (V.) to loiter, delay, ſtay, or put 


off the doing of a thing from one time to | 


another; alſo to waſte, decay, or pine by 
degrees. ' 8 | f 
LYNGOT or INGO T (S.) ſometimes means 
the moulds or hollow irons of various forms, 
in which alchymiſts, refiners, founders, and 
others pour melted metal, and ſometimes 
the metal itſelf when cold, that has received 
the form of the mould, is ſo called. 


guages, and commonly means an interpreter 
to an ambaſſador or other foreigner. 
LUYNIMENT (S.) a phyſical compoſition, be- 
tween an oil and an ointment. 
LINK (S.) one of the lengths of a chain, 
whether for ſtrength or faſtening, made of 
iron, or of gold or filver for ornament ; alſo 
a ſauſage, or half black pudding; alſo an 
ordinary ſort of taper or flambeau made of 


tow rolled or dipped in melted pitch, rofin, | 


&c. to go in the rain or wind with in a dark 
night, 1 85 | 
LINK (V.) to faſten, unite, or join two or 
more things together like a chain; alſo to 
enter into a cabal or company of robbers, 

rioters, or rebels, | 5 
LINSEED (S.) the ſeed of hemp or flax. 5 
LUNSEY-WOO'LSEY. (S.) a ſtuff or cloth 

made by mixing or weaying thread and 

worſted together. . 
LINSTOCK (S.) a gunner's ſtaff to which he 


faſtens his: match or lighted tow to diſcharge | 


great ordnance, 


fine old linen with a knife, to put into or 
upon ſores, wounds, &Cc. 
LINTEL. (S.) the upper poſt of a window- 
frame or door-cafſe. | 
LYNTON (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, hath a ſmall 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from 
London 39 computed, and 46 meaſured miles. 


ſcripture, and is eſteemed the king of four- 
footed beaſts; his hair inclined to a reddiſh 
or deep yellow colour, the fore-part of his 
head is ſquare. his noſe flat and large, his 
eyes terrible, his mouth wide, his neck co- 
vered with a buſhy mane, his belly ſlender, 
His legs and thighs large and nervous, and his 
tail large, long, and very ſtrong; he has five 
claws on his fore-feet, and four on his hind- 
feet; the Hebrews have ſeven words, where. 
by they expreſs the ſeveral ſages of his life ; 
his tongue is ſharp, and armed with two 
rows of rugged points like nails, with which 
he licks or tears his meat off the bones; he 
_ caſts his urine behind, ard genders back- 


8 


LIPPITUDE (s.) a. diſeaſe in the eyes thy 
very much afflicts the patient, by occafion- 
ing a dry ſoreneſs, and caufing them to feel 
hot and rough, as if ſand was in them, and 

_ which commonly is called blear- eyedneſs. 

| LIPS (S.) thoſe muſcular extremities that ſhut 

over the teeth, or cloſe the mouth of any 
creature ; allo the extremities of wounds, or 
the parts that being ſown or drawn together 
occaſion the fleſh to vnite, and the woung 
or cut to be cured; in Men, the lips are much 
uſed in ſpeaking, ſeveral letters being called 
labials; and in Scripture, frequent alluſions 
are made to them. | 

LI'PTOTES (S.) a Rheterical figure to expreſs 
the imperſection of ſuch words that are not 
ſufficient to ſet forth the greatneſs of the 
ſubje& they are uſed upon. 

LIPY*RIA (S.) a diſeaſe, or continual ſever 
that keeps the inward parts always hot ard 
burning, while the outward parts are cold. 

LIQUABPLITY or LYQUABLENESS (s.) 
that nature or condition of any thing that 
may be melted or made fluid. 

LYQUABLE (A.) that may be melted or re. 

duced to a fluid, | | 

LIQUA'TION or LIQUEFA'CTION (5.1) 
the art of melting or reducing hard bodies 
into fluids. 2 

LFQUEFIED (A.) melted or reduced into a 
fluid ſtate. ant 

1 (A.) moiſt, wet, damp, fluid. 

LVQUIDATE (V.) to make moiſt, clear, or 
fluid; alſo to make bills current or payable; 
alſo to pay or diſcharge bills. 

LIQUIDA/TION (S.) a determining a mat. 
ter in diſpute, or arbitration. | 

LIQUFDITY or LYQUIDNESS (S.) that 
property of bodies that renders them fiuid, 
moiſt, wet, Ko. 

LYQUIDS (S.) thoſe things whoſe parts are 
fluid or free in motion, as water, wine, oil, 
metals in fuſion, &c. in Lav, thoſe goods or 
effects that are clearly proved are called i- 

duids; alſo thoſe conſonants that are called 
ſemi-vowels, as L, M, N, R, are called li- 
guids, from their eaſy motion or pronun- 
ciation, | g 

R (S.) a diſpoſition that is 
defirous of tarts, ſweetmeats or other dain- 
ties. : 

LIQUOUR or LVQUOR (S.) any moiſt, 
Juicy, or fluid matter that is drinkable ; ard 
among the Brewers, the hot water before it 
is run over the malt is peculiarly fo called; 
and with the Diſtillers, all manufactured ſpi- 
rits, whether brandy, geneva, or cordial 
waters, are called /quors, 45 

LYRIPOOP (S.) a livery- hood or dreſs worn 
upon particular occaſions. 

LISP (V.) to ſpeak imperfectly, to falter ot 
clip one's words, | 

LIST (S.) a catalogue or roll of the names of 
perſons, places, or things; alſo a border wove 


Wards ; the female has no mane, | 


d 


round the edge of woollen cloth to har it 
<5 vppon 


{ 


upon the tenters by, to ſtretch it to its full 
- width while it is drefſed - alfo a fillet or flat 


ring that ornaments the hottoms of columns 
immediately above the Torus; alſo the de- 


fire, will, pleaſure, or inclination of a per- 


1 . : , 
LIST or ENLIST (V.) to enter ſoldiers into 
the ſervice of a prince or ſtate ; alſo to en- 


gage or enter one's ſelf in any buſineſs or 


affairs. | 

LISTEN (V.) to hearken to the diſcourſe of 
others in a clandeſtine or irregular manner, 

by ſtanding privately at the door, window, 

„Ec. or concealed in the room, &Cc. 

LI'STLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, uncon- 
cerned, unattentive, negligent. 

LISTON (S.) in Devonſbire, a ſmall town, 
with a weekly market on Saturday ; diſtant 
from London 172 computed, and 204 mea- 
fured miles. 

LISTS (S.) a publick place for the performing 
the exerciſes of leaping, running, jumping, 
wreſtling, cudgelling, ſword- playing, prize- 
fighting, or juſting at tournaments. | 
Jo enter the Lifts, is to go within the rails, 
to encounter with an opponent in wreſtling, 
ſword-playing, &Cc. alſo to diſpute publick- 

ly, or to write againſt a perſon or doctrine. 

LYTANY (S.) any ſort of prayer or ſupplica- 
tion, but more particularly the ſolemn pub- 
lick ſupplications uſed upon extraordinary 


occaſions of imminent dangers and great ca- 


lamities, which in popiſh times and coun- 
tries have been, and till are, attended with 
much pomp and formality ; in the ſervice- 
book of the church of Ezg/and, there is one 


particular office which is uſed on Sundays, 


Wedneſdays, Fridays, and all faſt-days in 
the morning, that goes by this name. 
LITE (S.) in the Heathen Theology, eſpecial- 
ly according to Homer, are goddeſſes who 
were the daughters of Jupiter, and who were 
mediators for men, both with the gods and 
men, to obtain them the good things they 
petitioned for, from whence by corraption 
the interceſſion of ſaints and angels crept 
into the Chriſtian church, | 
LITCHFIELD (S.) in Staffordſhire, is a 


pretty large city, which is well-built, and | 


looks both fine and neat ; it ſtands low, and 
the country about it is both pleaſant and 


fruitful; on the ſouth-weſt riſeth a ſmall | 


brook, which paſſing through it divides it 
into nearly two equal parts, the one called 
the city, the other the cloſe ; over this brook 
there are two bridges, though the water is 
but ſhallow, and by the ſlowneſs of its mo- 
tion looks like a ſtanding pool; in the city, 
which is divided into ſeveral ſtreets, beſides 
many good houſes, is the goal for felons, 
marxet-place, a fine ſchool, and a very hand- 
ſome, well-endowed hoſpital ; in the coſe, 
there are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats, the cathe- 
"ral, Which is very magnificent, and the 
firects well paved, and kept very clean ; it is 


/ 


_ 


” — 


HET 


incorporated, under the name of two bailiffs 7 


and 24 burgeſſes, a recorder, who is judge 
upon occaſions, a ſheriff, &c. 
weekly two large markets, which are plen- 
tifully ſupplied with corn, and all other pro- 
viſions ; it is a county of itſelf, whoſe ex- 
tent is 10 or 12 miles in circumference, 
which by the ſheriff, &c, is yearly ſurveyed 
on the 8th of September; it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is diſtant from Len- 
don, 94 computed, and 114 meaſured miles. 
LVTERAL (A.) plain, according to the na- 
tural meaning of the words or letters ſpoke 
or wrote. 
LI'TERALNESS (S.) plainneſs, without any 
additional meaning or interpretation to the 
common natural acceptation of the words. 


LI'TERATE (A.) learned, or well-ſkilled in 


learning, eſpecially languages. 


LITERATURE (S.) learning or fkill in ſci- 


ences, eſpecially in letters or languages. 
LI'THARGE (S.) by ſome is reckoned only 

the ſcum or droſs that ariſes from the puri- 

fying of gold or filver with lead, and which 


accordingly takes its name from the ſuperior - 


metal, but that commonly uſed is only the 
lead itſelf blown off the teſts of the refining 
furnaces by the blaſts of very large bellows, 
where they extract filver out of lead, which 
is as follows : The teſt being duly prepared 
and placed within the furnace, and the lead 
to be refined, aſſayed, the bars of the lead 
are by degrees put within the furnace, the 
heat whereof melts or fuſes it, upon which 
it runs down upon the middle of the teft, 
and the bellows being kept continually blow. 
ing, the upper part is forced out at a hole or 
mouth in the oppoſite fide of the furnace, 
while the filver ſeparates and ſettles itſelf in 


the center of the teſt, and the lead ſo blown 


off, when it falls into the kiln or hole under 
the furnace, becomes a ſort of powder large. 
grained like coarſe ſaw-duſt, and of a yellow. 
iſh or reddiſh colour ; by this operation about 
a fortieth part of the lead evaporates. 
LITHE (A.) flexible, pliant, ſupple, limber z 
alſo lively, gay, healthſul. 
LVTHENESS or LITHSO/MENESS (S.) pli- 
antneſs, flexibleneſs, gayneſs, briſkneſs, &c. 
LITHO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of engraving 
or cutting precious ſtones ; alſo an account 
or deſcription of ſtones. 155 
LITHO'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination 
by the precious ſtone called fiderites, which 
was waſhed in ſpring- water in the night-time 
by candle-light; the conſulter was to be 
thoroughly purified and. hood- winked, then 
he was to repeat certain prayers, and put 
particular characters in a ſet order; and then 
it is pretended the ſtone moved of itſelf, and 
in a ſmall ſhrill voice gave an anſwer to the 
matter enquired aſter. "7 
LITHONTRYPTICKS (S.) medicines bene. 
ficial in the breaking or diſſolving the ſtone 
in the bladder or kidneys, ; 
| LITHQ#. 
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LITHO'TOMIST (s.) one that practiſes that 
part of ſurgery called cutting for the ſtone. 
. LITHO'/'TOMY (S.) that part of ſurgery that 
teaches or performs the operation of cutting 
. or the ſtone, or extracting it out of the 
bladder, which is performed three ſeveral | 
Ways, viz, by the jmall apparatus, which is 
dy cutting through the perinzum near the 
- Juture on the left fide, affer the ſtone has 
been brought thither by the fingers of the 
operator, and this is called cutting upon the 
-Lripe, but now pretty much left off becauſe 
of the danger and inconveniency that follows, 
or attends it; the great apparatus, which is 
that moſt practiſed, and which is performed 
| by a proper inſtrument being put through 
the urinary paſſage into the bladder to find 
- the ſtone, which being done, that is with- 
drawn, and another grooved one put in the 
fame way, which bulging in the perinzum, 
directs the knife to the neck of the bladder; 


- 


is then withdrawn, and the laſt remains to 
guide the forceps directly into the bladder to 
- bring away the ſtone, and this is called cut- 
ting upon the ſtaff; the third way is called 
the high operation, which is performed by firſt 
.. ijeQting a large quantity of warm water into 
the bladder, which being done, and the pa- 
tient duly poſited, the operator ſlowly makes 
an inciſion above the on pubis along the linea 
alba, till he gets fight of the bladder, into 
which he directly plunges his knife, and af. 
terwards draws out the ſtone, and by this 
method the wound eafily heals, the dilacera- 
tion frequent in the other methods is pre- 
©. vented, and there is no danger of the conti- 
nual dripping, or not being able to contain 
the urine; but then it is unfit to be prac- 
tiſed upon fat perſons, tor fear of a mor- 
-. Eification, nor is it ſafe for people in ad- 


monly do well. 


pute, contend, ſcold, | 
LITIGA'TION (S.) ſcolding, quarrelling, 
contending, going to law, &c. g 
LITYGIOUS (A.) quarrelſome, contentious, 
delighting in law-ſuits, &c. 55 
LITYGIOQUSNESS (S.) quarrelſomneſs, con- 
tentiouſneſs. | 
LUFTMDS (S.) a fine, beautiful; blue paint, or 
colour, ufed by the painters. | 
LYTORAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
. fea-ſhore. 
LITO'TES (S.) a Rhetorical Figure, which 
intends a great deal more than the words 
expreſs, as, I cannot praiſe you, meaning I 
very much blame you. 
LTTTER (S.) a chair, couch, &c. borne and 
carried by horſes for the conveniency of con- 
veying fick or lame people to diſtant places; 
alſo a bed of ſtraw, &c. for horſes to lie 


after the incition, a third inſtrument is thruſt f 
into the aperture to join the former, which 


vanced years, leſt they ſhould die in the | 
operation z young and lean perſons com- | 


7 
LYTIGATE (V.) to wrangle,, quarrel, diſ- 


1. 
upon in a ſtable; alſo a brood or pare] of 
\ young ones brought forth at a time by a ſow 
or bitch, &c, alſo a diſorderly placing, or 
throwing, or ſcattering things about, 
LVTTER (V.) to ſcatter or throw things 
about in an irregular, diſorderly manner; 
alſo to make a bed of ſtraw for horſes, Kc. 
to lie on. 8 
LITTLE (A.) ſmall, diminutive, not grown 
up to its full ſize, or a young one of any 
kind of creature; alſo few in number or 
ſmall in quantity, value or eſteem, 
 LYTURGY (S.) in general, ſignifies all the 
ceremonies belonging to the publick celebra- 
tion of religion, but' was commonly taken 
for the communion ſervice z among the 
Greeks and Romaniſts, it is reſtrained to ſigri- 
ſy the maſs only, or the holy ſacrifice of the 
altar; and among Us, the common. prayer; 


2 


it may be ſatisfactory to ſome to obſerve, 


| that in the firſt ages of the church, the Eu- 
chariſt was adminiſtred upon all Sundays, 
holy-days, and faſting-days, and ſometimes 
oftner ; ſometimes there were ſeveral com- 
munions in one day, as when the office for 
ſome ſaint fell in with another feſtival, or 
when there happened to be a funeral. The 


order was thus: The congregation being met 
in the church, the reader began with a ſeſſon 


out of the Old Teſtament, and aſterwards 
one out of the New, w:z. out of the Ad, 


or Zpifiles of the Apoſtles ; between tie 


leſſons were ſaid or ſung ſome Euchariſtic} 
palms, then the biſhop made a ſermon to 
explain part of the goſpel ; the ſermon being 
ended, the deacons ordered all that did not 
communicate to retire ; firſt they diſmiſſed 
the Heathens, then the Catechumens and the 
| Penitents ; then the biſhop ſtanding at the 
altar, received from the deacons the oblations 
of the faithful ; the biſhop having bleſſed the 
bread and wine, offered ſome incenſe, pro- 
nounced aloud the prefatical prayers called 
now in the church of Rome the canon of the 
. maſs; the elements being bleſſed or conle- 
crated by the biſhop, he firſt received the 
communion, and then adminiſtered to the 
prieſts and deacons, then the monks received 
and after them the deaconneſſes, nuns and 
virgins, then the children, and laſtly, tht 
common congregatinn ; and if there was 
large company, ſeveral prieſts were appoint? 
to give the conſecrated bread, and ſeveral dea. 
cons the conſecreated wine; if any of the 
conſecrated bread was left, they diſtributedit 
to the children, and what was not conſe- 
crated to the congregation that did not com. 
municate ; anciently the /iturgies confiſtec 
very few ceremonies and prayers, but by de. 
grees became exceedingly clogged with ſuptr- 
ſtitious and unwarrantable repetitions ; he 
preſent Engliſh liturgy was firſt compoſed, 
approved, and confirmed in parliament, 475 
1548, the offices for morning and evenins” 


— 


prayer were put in the ſame form at = 


r , c Fo 0 1c Pg 


now uſed was joined as a part, only with 


L 


feffion nor abſolution, but the office began 
with the 8 
nion ſervice the ten commandments were 


omitted, but in all other reſpects very near 
the ſame it is now; the offertory was made 


of bread and wine mixed with water, and in 
the prayer for Chriſt's church thanks were 
given to God for his wonderful grace decla- 
red in his ſaints, inthe bleſſed Virgin, patri- 
archs, prophets, apoſtles and martyrs ; and 
they commended the ſaints departed to God's 
mercy. and peace, that at the day of reſur- ; 
rection, we and they may be ſet at God's 
right hand, To this the conſecratory prayer 


theſe words, that are now left out, Pub} 
thy boly Spirit wouchſafe to bleJ-ſs and ſanc- 
ti theſe thy gifts and creatures of bread 
and wine, that they may be to us the body and 
blood of thy beloved Son, &c, The bread 
was to be unleavened, round, but no ſtamp 
upon it. In Baptiſm, beſides the form ſtill 
retained, a croſs was made on the child's 
forchead and breaſt, with an adjuration of 
the devil to go out of him; then the prieſt 
was to take the child by the right hand, and 
to place him-within the font, where he was 
to be. thrice dipped, if well, otherwiſe 
ſprinkled ; then the prieſt was to put a 
white veſtment or chryſom vpon him, as a 
token of innocence, and to anoint him on 
the head, with à prayer for the unction of 
the Holy Ghoſt. In the office for the ſick, 
thoſe who deſired to be anointod might have 
the unction on their forehead or their breaſt 
only, with a prayer, That as their body was 
outwardly anointed with oil, ſo they might re- 
ceive the Holy Ghoſt, with health and victory 
over fin and death, At funerals they recom- 
mended the perſon to God's mercy, prayed 
that his fins might be pardoned, his ſoul de- 
livered from hell, and carried to heaven, 
and his body be raiſed at the laſt day. Upon 
the ſolicitation of Calvin and ſome others, in 
1557, it was again reviewed, and altered to 
Very near what we now have it. | 
LIVE (V.) to continue in, or enjoy liſe; at 
Sea, it is to endure a ſtorm, or outride a 
tempeſt, not to fink, or be daſhed to pieces, 
LI'VELIHOOD (s.) the trade, buſineſs, or 
ns i ne that any one works at to get a 
iving. 
LIVELINESS (S.) briſkneſs, activity, viva- 
ciouſneſs. . 
LI'VER (S.) a large glandulous viſcus, of a 
red, ſanguine colour, ſituated immediately 
under the diaphragm in the right hypocon- 


drium, whoſe uſe is to purify the maſs of | 


blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious 
humours it contains; by this term alſo a 
man or woman is frequently meant, and 
from their actions are called good or bad 


livers, or ſuch as behave themſelyes well 
VI 255 


they now ſtand in, only there was no con- 


1 * 
d's prayer; and in the commu- 


| is + wal 
LI'VERY (S.) the cloaths or dreſs that gen- 
tlemen, noblemen, &c. give their ſervants, 


commonly lined, cuffed, and trimmed with . 


different colours to diſtinguiſh them; in 
Law, it is the giving poſſeſſion to thoſe 
tenents, which held land of the king by ca- 
pite or knights ſervice, | 
Livery of Seifin, is the giving poſſeſſion 
of lands, tenements, or things corporal; to 
him who. hath right or probability of right;; 
among the Jocbias, it is the portion or quan- 
tity of hay, corn, &. deſigned for each 
horſe; from whence thoſe publick inns or 
places where people keep, or ſet up their 
horſes, and pay a certain ſum per week for 
their feeding, dreſſing, &c. are called li- 
wery-ſtables, | 
LVVERKYMEN (S.) are ſuch members of a 
corporation as are advanced above the yeo- 
manry, and are intitled to wear a livery- 
gown upon extraordinary occaſions, 
LIVID (A.) in Phyſic, is when the violence 
of a diſeaſe, blow, &c. changes the natural 
colour of the ſkin into black and blue inter- 
ſperſed. | | 
LVVOR (S.) in Surgery, is a dead blueiſh co- 
lour, occaſioned by a blow or fall. 
LIVE (S.) an imaginary. coin among the 


French, by which they make their compu- 


tations and keep their accompts, and is the 
ſame in Kind or nature with the Engliſs 
pound, tho? not the fame in value; there 


are two ſorts or kinds, the one called Tour- 


nes, the other Pariſis, the latter exceeding 
the former one fifth part in value, that is, 


ive /ivres Tournois are equal to four /iwres 
Pari ſis. 


LIXIU'VIAL or LIXTvIOUS (A.) of er per- 


taining to lye, belonging to, or proceeding 
from lye. 


LIXI'VIATE SALTS. (s.) the fixed ſalts ok 


plants, got by calcining the plant, and then 
making a lye of the aſhes. ; 

LIXI'VIUM (S.) a lye made by boiling afhes 
in water, $ 

LIZ ARD (S.) a ſmall creeping creature of a 
green colour, very common in hot coun- 
tries, mentioned as unclean in the Levitical 
law; there are ſome in Arabia of à cubit, 
and others in India of 16 cubits long; they 
are eaten as a dainty in ſome places. 

LO (Part.) behold, attend, look, ſee, regard, 
obſerve, &c. 

LOAD (V.) to put, or lay on or in, a burden 
or quantity of goods; alſo to oppreſs or ty- 
rannize over a perſon or people. 


LOAD (S.) ſometimes is a meaſure and ſome- 


times a weight; in Darbyſbire, among the 
Miners, nine diſhes of ore is a lad, and of 
hay about 2000 pound weight is a lad, or as 
much as a waggon can well carry at once; 
alſo a burden to carry upon the ſhoulders of 
a man, the back of an horſe, &c. alſo the 
charge of taxes, of a great family, or coſtly 
affair that a perſon muſt ſupport. 

| | LQFDSMAN 
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LOA'DSMAN (S.) a guide or pilot, one that 
teads or ſhews the way to thoſe, who are 
_ ſtrangers to the coaſts or navigable rivers. 
LOA*DSTAR (S.) the Seaman's name for the 
pole or north ſtar. | | 


LOA DSTONE (s.) a mineral ſtone, or ra- 


ther imperfe& iron, in weight and colour 
reſembling iron ore, and commonly found 
in iron mines, and are of different colours, 
according to the country from whence they 
are brought ; the beſt are reported to come 
from China and Bengal, endowed with the 
wonderful properties of attracting iron, and 
pointing to the poles of the world, and alſo 
Communicate theſe properties to iron or ſteel 
that is rubbed upon it, or drawn over it, of 
- exceeding uſe to mariners to direct their 
. courſe, who now conſtantly uſe it, with 
ſuch proper alle wances as have been found 
out by experience. 


; LOAF (S.) a lump or parcel of bread of vari- 


ous ſorts and fizes, according to the purpoſe 
or uſe intended for. 
LOAM or LOME (S.) a ſort of mixture made 
_. of clay or ſtraw, uſed by the Gardeners, to 
_ daub over and bind their grafts cloſe: toge- 
ther, to keep the air and weather from the 
parts till they are thoroughly united; alſo a 
plaiſter or mortar that Ceymiſits uſe to cloſe 
up their veſſels, to prevent the heat's com- 
ing out, and the air's getting in; alſo a 
binding mortar uſed by Piaifterers, of a 
brown colour. | 
LOA'MY or LOO'MY (A.) of a clayey, 
clammy, ſticky, or cementing nature. 
LOAN (S.) the intereſt, premium, or reward 
given for the uſe of a certain ſum of money 
a certain time; alſo the act of lending mo- 
ney or any other thing to another perſon for 
a limited time. ; 
LOAPE or LOPE (V.) to make off, to run 
away. privately, to conceal one's ſelf, to 
withdraw from a man's creditors, &c, 


- -LOATH (V.) to abhor, hate, deteft, nauſe- | 


ate, or be ſet againſt a perſon or thing. 


LOB or LO B- COCK (S.) a heavy, dull, ſlug- 


giſh, indolent, ignorant fellow. 


LO'BBY or A'\ TICHAMBER (S.) a ſquare / 


room or paſſage from one apartment to an- 
other, the place that people meet in, in 


publick offices, to wait for their correſpon- 


dents, and to tranſact their buſineſs. 


LOBE (S.) with Anatomiſis, are the two parts 


of which the lungs conſiſt, and ſometimes 
the tip end or fleſhy part of the ear is ſo 
called; alſo the parts of which fruits and 
grains are compoſed, are called lobes, as the 
bean, pea, &c. | 

LOBLO'LLY (S.) any uncouth, ſtrange, ir- 

regular mixture of different things together 
to compoſe pottage or broth. 


LOBS. FO ND (S.) a priſon or place of con- 


finement or puniſhment. 
LO/BSTER (S.) a common, well-known ſhel'. 


fiſh, which when caught is black, and when | 


— 


8 E 


boiled is red; alſo a mock name for a foot. | 


ſoldier. 

LO/B-WORM (S.) the Angler's term for 2 
worm uſed as a bait in fiſhing for trouts, 
LO'CAL (A.) any thing that appertains or 
belongs to a place; in Lazv, it means ſome. 
thing that is joined, annexed, or tied to a 

place, as timber to a wood, or fences to a 
garden, 

.* Local Colours, in Painting, are thoſe co. 
lours that are natural and proper for each 
particular object in a picture. 

Local Cuftonis or Ceremonies, are thoſe cuſ. 
toms or ceremonies that are uſed in particu. 
lar places only. 

Local Medicines, in Surgery, are thoſe 
remedies that are applied to any particular 
part of the body, as ointments, plaiſters, 
ſalves, &c. to a ſwelling, wound, bruiſe, 

& 


Local Problems, in Matbematicls, are fuch 
problems as admit of a great variety, or an 
infinite number of anſwers. 

LOCA'LITY or LO'CALNESS (S.) the exif. 
tence of any particular being in any parti- 
cular place. | 

LOCH or LO'HOCH (S.) a term in Pharma- 
cy, for a medicine that is to be licked up, 
or put into the mouth and melted, in order 
to give the part affected a great relief, by 
Nowly paſſing through it, as the throat, 
lungs and ſtomach. affected by a hoarſentß, 
when honey or ſome ſuch like medicine is 
preſcribed, 

LOCK (S.) an inſtrument to faſten doors 
with, of a curious contrivance ; alſo pieces 
of leather about two fingers breadth rourd, 
and ſtuffed within to prevent their hurting 
the paſterns about which they are put; when 

applied to a River, means here flood-gatcs, 
&c. ſtop the current or ſtream, or at leaſt 
reſerve a quantity in a canal or reſervoir, to 
well or increaſe the natural depth ard 
courſe of the river, and render it more fit 
for navigation; alſo a place where thieves 
carry or hide ſtolen goods; alſo an hoſpital 
or infirmary where none but pocky, or 0- 
ther infectious perſons are kept, in order to 
be cured ; alſo a cant word for a chance, 
condition, or- circumſtance, as, He ſtood 2 
queer loch, or bad chance, 

Lick of Hair or Pool, a ſmall parcel, or 
little bunch, 
LOCK (V.) to ſhut up, or make faſt with a 

lock and key. 

LO'CKER (S.) a ſmall hole, box, or conve- 
nience to put things in out of the way, as 
under a window, along the ſides of a ſip, 


&c. | 
LO'CKET (S.) the ſmall curious lock of a gold 
chain, pearl or diamond necklace, &c- 
LO'CKING WHEEL (S.) in a Chet, the 
ſame with the count or detent wheel. : 
LO'CKMAN (S.) the name of an officer in 
the Je of Man, that executes the * 


; Fe LL O G | 


' bf the governor, which at Londen is called | 
a a ſheriff,” 13 
LO CKRAM or LO'CKERUM (S.) a coarſe, 
ordinary, brown coloured linen · cloth. | 
Lockram Jato d, a perſon of a long, lean, 
meagre viſage or countenance. 


LOCULAME'NTA (S.) little diſtant cells or | 


partitions within the common ſeed - bag of a 
lant or flower. ; | 
LO'CUST (S.) a ſort of miſchievous fly that 
devours plants and greens ; alſo a fort of 

eatable inſect. 
LOCU'STA (S.) a woman famous for her 

, ſkill in poiſoning, in the court of Nero, who 
made uſe of her to poiſon Britannicus and 
others; he ſet a guard upon her leſt ſhe 
ſhould leave him, and gave her great re- 

wards, and put ſcholars under her, to train 
up in her diabolical art. 

LOCU'TION (S ) the phraſe or manner of 
ſpeech uſed by any people or nation. 

LO'CUTORY (S.) among the inhabitants of 
monaſteries or religious houſes, is a common 
parlour or hall, where they met to diſcourſe 
promiſcuouſly, or otherwiſe, as they pleaſe. 

LODGE (V.) to abide, ftay, ſleep, or reſt in 
a place, room, or houſe, &c. 

LODGE (S.) a ſmall room or apartment made 
for divers purpoſes, as in great mens houſes, 
publick halls, &c. the room, watch houſe, 
or apartment next the gate is called the por- 
ter s lodge, for him to be always ready to 

give an anſwer, or receive meſſages, &c. allo 
ſummer-houſes, &c. in a park, to ſis and 
take the pleaſure of viewing the place, and 
being refreſhed with the air, &c. 

LO'DGER (S.) an inmate, or occupier of one 
or more rooms, part of another's houſe. 

LO'DGING (S.) a place where perſons ſleep, 
dwell, or abide in, but commonly is applied 
to a part of a houſe, and not a whole one. 

LO'DGMENT (S.) ſometimes means the in- 
campment of an army, but commonly the 
retrenchment dug for a cover or ſhelter when 
the counterſcarp or ſome other poſt is gain- 
ed; ſometimes it is a work caſt up by the 
beſiegers during their approaches, as a de- 
fence againſt the enzmy's fire. | 

LOFT (S.) an upper room or apartment in a 
houſe, particularly warehouſes tor woo), to- 
bacco, malt, &c. | 

LO'FTINESS (S.) pride, ſcorn, haughtineſs, 
high-mindedneſs, &c. 

LO'FTY (a.) proud, ſcornful, diſdainful, 
high-minded. 

LOG (S.) a thick piece of timber, rather ſhort 
than long; among the Jews, a meaſure of 
capacity, containing the fourth part of a 
cab, or £ of a pint with us. 

LO'GARITHMS (S.) are certain artificial num- 
bers in arithmetical progreſſion, ſo fitted to 
the natural numbers, that if any: two natu- 
ral numbers are multiplied and divided by 
one another, the correſpondent proportional 
numbers or indices anſwer all thoſe conclu- 


5 


83 | 
ions by addition or ſubſtraction, firſt invent 
ed. hy baron Merchifton, or John lord Neper 
a Scotebman; there are many tables of theſe 
numbers, and many methods for the making 


celebrated mzthematicians, the uſe whereof 


in trigonometry, intereſt, &c, is too evident 
to want any commendation. 


ble divided into ſeveral columns, to enter the 
daily occurrences and obſervations of wind 
| and weather, and thereby to make an eſti- 
mate of the ſhip's way and place where it is. 
LO'GGERHEAD (S.) an opprobrious name 
for a dull, ſtupid, heavy fellow. 

To go to 
with the weapons of nature only. | 
LO'GICAL (A.) an argument, definition, diſ- 
tinction, &c. belonging or according to the 

rules of logiek. 


fon ſkilled in the art of logick. g 

LO'GICE (S.) the art of reaſoning or diſputing 
according to method or rule, whereby the 
faculties of conceiving, judging, and con- 
cluding, are regularly conducted from one 
ſtep to another, till the whole buſineſs is 
gone through. : 

Natural Logick, is that method of argu- 
ment that naturally ariſes in the mind of a 
perſon unaſſiſted by art or learning. 

LO'GIST (S.) one expert in computation, or 
that underſtands accompts well. | 

LOGVSTICAL ARITHMETICK (S.) before 
the diſcovery of logarithms, and other im- 
provements in geometry and algebra, was 
the arithmetick of ſexagefimal fractions; 
others call-it the application of the loga- 
rithms to ſexageſimals, others apply it to the 
firſt tour general rules in algebra, and others 
to all manner of algehraick operations, 

LO'G-LINE (S.) with Navigators, a ſmall 
line, which ſome call a minute-line, with a 
little piece of triangular board at the'end 
loaded with lead, to keep it on the edge in 
the water, the uſe whereof is to give a gueſs, 
or make a judgment how many leagues the 
ſhip will run in a watch, by confidering how 
many fathom the line runs out in a minute z 
for if it runs 14 fathom, they ſupppſe the 
ſhip moves after the rate of one mile an 
hour, &c. but as this neither is, nor can be 
in any degree certain, there is but little de- 
pendence to be put on it. 

LO GQ-WOOD (S.) commonly called Dyers 
wood, becauſe uſed by them in dying black, 
brought from Campechio, a province of Nezw- 

Spain. 

LUGO'GRAPHER- (S.) an accomptant or 
writer of books of accompts. 

LOGO'MACHY (S.) a contention, wrang- 
ling, or diſpute about words. f 

LO HOCK (S.) a phyſical preparation, of a 

middle conſiſtence between a ſyrup and an 
opiate, applied inwardly in diſeaſes of the 
throat and lungs, -  LOINS 


| or finding them out, publiſhed by the moſt | 


LO'G-BOARD (S.) a broad, flat board or ta- 


Leggerbeads, to engage or fight 


LOGVCIAN (S.) a ſtudent, practiſer, or per- | 
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LOINS (8.) the lower · part of the ſpine of the "H 


back, compoled-of five vertebrz, larger than 


. thoſe of the back, and ſerving them as a 
.* baſe, ſituate near the hips, commonly called 


the waiſt. | 


101 TER (V.) to delay, ſtay behind, idle, or 


. trifle away the time, &c. 


LOLL (V.) to lean, or lie here or there in an 


idle, careleſs, or lazy manner or poſture. 
LO'LLARDS (S.) the name of a ſect that roſe 


in Germany in 1315; alſo the followers of- 


Wickliff, were ſo called, upon account, as is 
ſuppoſed, of the fimilarity of their opinions 
or doctrines. | 7 
LO/MBAR or LO'MBARD (S.) a bank or 
place where money is lent out upon uſury 
and pawns. 
LONDON (S.) the principal or chief city of 
the Brizz empire, and is one of the largeſt, 
richeſt, and moſt populous cities in the 
World, and at this time the adjacent parts 
not only of its own immediate ſuburbs, but 
Weftminfier, Sc. are vulgarly called by the 


-. fame name; it is a prodigy of ſtreets and 


buildings, filled with the palaces of its kings, 

Jueens, princes, and noblemen, as well as the 
great houſes of the gentry, and common ones 
ol its tradeſmen, together with a great num- 
ber of magnificent churches, and publick 
halls and offices ; it is ſaid to be originally 
built 1107 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
and 350 beſore Rome; in the time of the 
Britains, it was always the chief city of the 
J inobantes, and the royal ſeat of their kings; 
under the Romans, it was governed by a pre- 
ſect, like Rome itſelf, who was ſent yearly by 
the ſenate to adminifter juſtice to the inha- 
bitants ; in aſter times it was under diverſe 


ſorts of laws, and its chief civil magiſtrate at 


firſt was called a poit-reeve, which by king 
Kichard I. was charged into a bailiff, and by 
king Febn into lord mayor, as it ſtill re 

mains; Henry III. ordered not only the 
mayor and ſheriffs to be choſen yearly, but 
alſo certain perſons to aſſiſt him, who were 
called aldermen, were to be annually elect- 
ed; but this proving inconvenient, in a few 
years aſter the ſaid king made the office of 
alderman to be perpetual during life; anno 
#224, he granted to the commonality of the 
c. ty of London, to have a common ſeal; in 
1226 he further granted the citizens the li- 
berty of tree warren, and that they ſhould 
paſs toll-tree throughout England; king Ed- 
ward I. ordered that the mayor ſhould be 
apparelled like the aldermen; theſe, with 
many other great privileges, were granted 
them by ſundry other kings, which they en- 


Joyed till the year 1683, when by a guo war- 


rants they were deprived of them all, and ſo 
remained till Chrriftmas, 1688, when the lord 
chancelior Zefertes brought them their char- 
ter again; but leſt this reſtitution ſhould be 
_ detective, they procured an act of parliament 

2 Milliam and Mary, which revers'd the ſaid 


; Judgment, made their ſeveral acts valid, &c. 


— 
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ſo that now the civil government thereof is 


by the chief magiſtrate, called the lord may. 
or, who fits every morning in the houſe or 
place where he keeps his mayoralty, to hear 
the complaints of and do juſtice to the citi. 
zens, and once in a month or fix weeks ag 
chief judge of oyer and terminer, or goal. 
delivery of Newgate, both for the city of 
London and county of Middleſex ; his ordi- 
nary juriſdiction extends all over the city, 
and part of the fubuibs, and on the river 
Thames eaſtward to Jendale and the mouth 
of the river Medway, and weſtward as tar 


as Colney-Ditch, above Stanes-Bridge ; the 


aldermen, who are 26 in number, have cach 
his particular ward or diſtrict particularly to 


attend, and each of theſe have their deputy 


or deputies under them, and formerly only 


ſuch of them as had been mayors, and the 


three next below the chair, were juſtices of 
the peace by their charter, but now they have 
all that privilege ; the lord mayor is annually 
choſen on Michaelmas.Day, and ſworn the 
28th of October following at Guild-Hal!, and 
the 29th before the barons of the Exchequer 
at Weſtminſter ; but if the perſon thus choſen 
(who is commonly the alderman next below 
the chair) reſuſe to act, the citizens may fine 
him at pleaſure, unleſs he can ſhew a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon. When an alderman is to be 
choſen, the mayor calls a wardmote within 


that ward, who return two perſons to the 


lord mayor and court of aldermen, who 
chuſe one of them, and if the perſon, fo 
choſe, refuſe to hold the office, he is liable 
to be fined 5007. The ſheriffs, who are 
two, are choſe by the livery-men at Guili- 
Hall on Midſummer-Day, but they are not 
ſworn in till Micbaelmas Eve following, 
when each of them give bond to ſerve the 


corporation faithfully ; he that refuſes to 


ſerve after being thus choſe, muſt either 


"ſwear himſelf not worth 15,c00/. or be 


fined 400 J. and 20 marks, of which the 
400 J. is paid into the common fund of the 
city, and the 2o marks to the officers of the 
ſeveral priſons; the ſheriffs, by à grant of 
king Edward IV. dated 1473, are to have 
16 ſerjeants, and each ſerjeant his vcoman ; 
alſo a ſecondary, fix clerks, a clerk of the 
papers, four under clerks, and two under 
ſheriffs. There are 72 companies of diffe- 


rent trades, 12 of which are the chief, viz. 


1. Mercers ; 2, Grocers; 3. Drafers ; . 
Fiſhmengers ; 5. Goldſmiths 3 6. Sinners; 7. 
Merchant-Taylors ; S. Haberdaſhers ; 9. Salt- 
ers; 10. Jronmongers ; 11. Vintners ; 12. Cloth 
workers; and if the mayor is not a member 
of one of theſe, he muſt be transſcrred from 
that of which he beſore was free, to one of 
theſe 12, but of late that is not regarded; 
each ward annually, on December 21, chuſes 


à certain number of the moſt noted in- 


habitants, who are called common- coun- 
cil- men, who have a ſhare in the Nr, 
men 


I. ON 


ment of the city; it is now a biſhop's | 
ſee, who was formerly an archbiſhop; it +5 
firuate upon A rifing bank, along the fide ot 
the river Thames, which is one of the moit 
noted in the whole world, eſpecially for its | 
eaſy navigation, wholeſome water, and great 
number of ſhips conſtantly coming in and 
going out with all ſorts of merchandize to 
all parts of the world; it was for many hun- 
dred years ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, the 
remainder of which aie ſtill viſible, but much 
neglected, and in moſt places intirely eraſed, 
tho' the ſeveral gates are ſtill kept up with 
much 'magnificence, two of which are pub- 
lick priſons, viz. Newgate and Ludgate, And 
that nothing may be wanting to render this 
| metropolis compleat in every reſpect, there 


are a great number of other priſons, beſides 


the two above, in and near it, each of which 
have their peculiar privileges : The publick 
markets, which are many, are. conſtantly 
and daily ſupplied with all ſorts of provi- 
fions, both within the immediate diſtricts of 
the city and the adjacent ſuburbs ; for tho” 
that part called Weſtminſter is a city by itſelf, 
and under' a particular goyernment, yet by 
vulgar account, all that and the prodigious 
increaſe of new ſquares, ſtreets, courts: and 
all other contiguous buildings, are called by 

one general name, wiz. London; and the 
number of inhabitants are computed at about 

one million of perſons, The two cathedrals 
of St. Paul's and Weſtminſitr are two extra- 
ordinary ſtruQures of magnificence, the firſt | 
for its being a curious production of modern 
architecture, the laſt of the old Gorbick way 
of building; the minute deſcription of theſe 
would take up a large volume, and there 
tore cannot be entered into here. . 

LONG (A!) the length of a perſon's journey, 
or other thing; alſo a great while ago. 

LONG (V.) to deſire earneſtly, to covet or 
wiſh for very much, to hanker after. 

LONGANTMITY (S.) great patience, perſe- 
verance, or forhearance, 

LO'NG-BOAT (S.) the largeſt boat belong- 
ing to a ſhip, that is hoiſted in and out as 
occafion requires, 

LONGE'VITY (S.) long life, or continuing 
to live a great many years. hs 

LONG. HEADED (A.) cunning, ſubtile, wiſe, 
artful, full of thought and deſign, 

LONGVMETRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
the diſtance of places or things acceſſible or 
acceſſible, | 

LONGITUDE (s.) in common Speech, is only 
the length of a place or thing; but conti- 
dered mathematically, is in Aſtronomy reck- 
oned in the zodiack from the firſt degree of 
Aries to the laſt of Piſces, by circles paſſing 

' by the poles of the zodiack, and each of its 

degrees at oppoſite places, ſo that the arch f 

ot the ecliptick intercepted between the firſt 

degree of Aries and that circle which paſſes | 
thro" the center of any ſtar, is the /orgitude 


| 


LOO 
point the greater is the longitude; in Geopre- 

. phy, it is an aich of the equator compre- 
hended between the firſt meridian, and the 
meridian of the place you inquire after, and 
ſhews how much one place is more eaſterly 
or weſterly tlian the other; for the greater a 
place*s longitude is, fo much the more eaſt» 
waid it is, and conſequently the ſan' riſes 
earlier, and comes to the meridian ſooner, 

LONGITU'DINAL (A.) extended length- 
ways; ſo the croſs ſeam in the ſkull that 

goes ſrom one ſide to the other, is called 
the longitudinal ſuture, . | 

LONG ME'G (S.) a woman very tall of ſta- 
ture. 

LONG- PRI MER (S.) the name of a parti. 
cular ſized ſmall letter, much uſed in print- 
ing of ſmall books. Y 

LO'NG-SHANKS (S.) a perſon with very 
long and ſlender legs. N 

LO'NGTOWN (S.) a ſmall town in Cumber- 
land, whoſe market is weekly on Thur. 
day; diſtant from Landen 234 computed, 
and 316 meaſured miles, 

LONG-WINDED (A.) one who is a great 
while about doing a thing. 

LO'NSDALE or KVRBY-LONSDAL, (S.) in 
Weſtmoreland, a pretty large town, whoſe 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 
London 182, computed, and 232 meaſured 
miles. 

LOO'BY (S.) a large, aukward, - filly, dull 
ſellow. ; 1 

LOOF (S.) in a Ship, is that part which lies 
juſt before the cheſs- trees, as far as the 
bulk head of the caſile. . 

LOOF or LUFF (V.) to keep a ſhip near ig 
the wind, | 

Aloof off, at a diſtance from you, 


LOOK (V.) to ſee, behold, examine into, or 


inquire earneſtly after, | 
LOOK. (S.) a particular formation of the muſ- 
cles of the face, whereby the pleaſure, an- 
ger, or ſorrow of the mind may be judged of, 
LOUY'KING.- GLASS (S.) a plain glaſs, ſpecu- 
lum, or mirror, which being impervious to 
the light, reflects its rays, and fo exhibits 


the images of objects ſtanding before it; alſo / 


a nick-name for a piſs-pot- in taverus or 
alehouſes. | 

LOOM (S.) a weaver's engine or frame, 
wherein he makes his ſilks, ſtuffs, &c. 

LOOM (V.) in the Sea Phraſe, is to make an 
appearance os ſhew. at 3 diſtance, or the 
perſpective view of a ſhip under fail, 

LOON (S.) a Scetch word for a lad, young 
man, or luſty fellow 3 and is commonly 
underſtood in a bad ſenſe for one that is 
good for nething, 

LOOP (S.) a nooſe or ſlip- hole in a rope; alſo 
ornaments wove to ſe on mens and womens 
garments like button- holes; and in the iron 
works or forges about 2 of a hundred weight 


broke off the ſow to work it into 2 bloom; 


thereof, and the more it is diſtant from that 


in a Gun, it is a ſmall hole i the barrel, to 
| faſten 
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LOR 
faſten it to the ſtock or carriage by; in Ships, 
+ Holes made in the comings of the hatches 
are: called bep-holes z and in Fortipcation, 
the ſmall. holes made in the walls to fire 
thro' are called  /oop-holes; and in common 


Converſation, excuſes,  pretences, evaſions, 


ec, for the doing or forbearing things, are 
called loop- holes. 


LOOSE (A.) unfixed, not faſtened ; alſo one 


at liberty or made free; alſo a lewd, diſor- 
derly perſon. 6 
LOOSE or LOO SEN (V.) to unbind, untie, 
or give a thing or perſon leave or liberty 
that before was bound, chained, or obliga- 
ted to.do certain things. 
LOJ'SENESS (S.) a diſtemper of the body, 
too great a laxativeneſs; alſo debauchedneſs 
or lewdneſs. 


by taking away the needleſs branches. 


| LOQUA'CIOUS (A.) prattling, talkative, full 


of tongue, ſpeech, or words. 


LOQUA/CIOUSNESS or LOQUACITY (s.) 


talkativeneſs. ö 6 8 2 
LORD (s.) a title of honour variouſly applied 
among Us," being ſometimes given to thoſe, 


who are noble by birth or creation, who by 


way of diſtinction are called lords of parlia- 


ment, and peers of the realm; ſometimes / 


to thoſe who are ſo called by the compliment 
or courteſy of England, as are all the ſons 
of a duke and marquis, and the eldeſt ſon of 
an earl; ſometimes to perſons in honourable 


offices, as lord chief juſtice, lord mayor, &c. 


which extends no farther; and ſometimes to an 
inferior perſon that has fee, and confequently 
the homage. of tenants within his manor, 
being called lord of the manor, tho? other- 
wiſe a poor or mean perſon, and ſometimes 
only landlard, and this is the chief uſe of 
the word lord in eur law books, where they 
ate divided into lord Paramount, and lerd 
Meſr ; in the State, certain great officers are 


called lords, as the lord high admiral of Eng- 


"land is fo great a truſt and honour, that it 
has ſeldom been given to any but the king's 
. ſons, or near kinſmen; thus officer 
has the management of all maritime affairs, 
both of juriidiftion and protection, and 
power to decide all controverſies and cauſes 
marine, as well civil as criminal. In the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Teſta - 
ment, Lozp, is a particular appellation - for 
the ſupream Majeſty of God and Chriſt, and 
in that ſenſe cannot be applied to any other 
being; ſometimes it is applied to angels, 
and ſometimes to men; it is alſo a mock 
word or name given to men, who have 
crooked bodies, or are hunch-back'd ; a- 
mong the Aſtrologers, that planet that has 


the moſt teſtimonies of fortitude in a revo- | 


Jeticna! figure, is called lord of the year, and 
that planet that has the greateſt ſtrength in 
the figure of any perſon's nativity, and fo 


becomes principal ſignificator of his tempe- 


| 


„ 


2 
1 


| IO (V.) to cut off any thing, to trim trees, | 


rament, manners, affections, &c. ji 

lord of the geniture. 15 ez 
Lord Privy Seal, till Henry VIIIth's time 

was uſually an eccleſtaſtick, fince when it 
has commonly: been beſtowed upon tempo. 
ral lords above a baron; under this ſeal paſs 

. all-eharters, grants of the crown, pardons 
and ſeveral other matters ſigned by the ſo. 

vereign before they have the great ſeal. 
Tord Steward of the King's Houſpold, has 
the civil government and juriſdiction of the 
king's ſervants below ftairs ; he is conſtitu- 
ted by the delivery of the white ſtaff, which 
is eſteemed his commiſſion z it is his office at 
the beginning of the partiament to attend the 
king, and to adminiſter the oaths of allegi- 
ance and ſupremacy. to all the members of 


ſovereign he breaks his ſtaff over the hearſe, 
in which the royal corpſe is depoſited, and 
thereby-diſchargeth all his under- officers. 
Lord Lieutenants of Counties, are-officers of 
great diſtinction, appointed by the king to 
manage the ſtanding militia, and all military 
matters within their diſtri ; in caſes of re- 
bellion, they are to form the militia, and 
march at the head of them according as the 
king ſhall appoint. : 

LO'RDLINESS (S.) this word is commonly 

. underſtood in a bad ſenſe, for the ſtateli- 

. neſs, loſtineſs, or pride of a perſon's beha- 

viour, notwithſt:nding the demeancur of 
many of the nobility is the very reverſe, 

LO'RDLY (A.) proud, haughty, lofty, ſcorn» 
ful, diſdainful, &c, 

LO'RDSHIP (S.) the quality, title or juriſdiction 
of a lord, either of a manor or otherwiſe, 
LO'RIMERS or + LO'RINERS (S.) a com- 
pany or corporation of tradeſmen in Lordon, 
whoſe proper buſineſs is to make bridle. bits 

for horſes, ſpurs, c. 

LOSE (V.) to ſuſtain or ſuffer the want, 
loſs, abſence, or uſe of a thifig. 

LOSS'(S.) the damage, hurt, or prejudice ſuſ- 
tained by the abſence or want of a thing. 

LOT S.) a portion, ſhare or part of a thrg, 
parcel of goods, or cargo, divided into 
many; alſo the condition, ſtate of lite, 
chance or fortune of a perſon. 

To caſt or draw LOTS (V.) to throw a die, or 
draw a ticket out of a great number, there» 
by to decide an affair that could not other- 
wiſe be done without apparent partiality, &c. 

To pay SCOT and LOT (V.) to bear and de- 
tray the common and publick experces of a 

' pariſh, as they are rated and aſſeſſed by the 

veſtry, juſtices of the peace, &c, 

LOTH (A.) unwilling, to be ſet againſt, or 
not inclined to do or forbear a thing. 

LOTHE or LOATHE (V.) to deteſt, abbor, 

nauſeate, abominate, hate, deſpiſe. 

LO'THING or LOA'THING (S.) hating, 
deſpiſing, abhorring, nauſeating, &c. 

LO'THSOME (A.) hateful, nauſcous, fit to 
be deteited, abhorred, rejected, or deſpiſed. 


| LO'L108 


the houſe of commons; at the death of the 


L OU 


LOTION (S.) the act of cleanſing or waſhing 
metals, herbs, &c. with water; alſo a me- 
dicine prepared for any particular waſhing 
of wounds; alſo a bath, iomentation, &c. 

LOTTERY (S.) publick. expoſing goods, 
money, eſtates, annuities, &c. to be got by 
any adventurer, who upon paying a certain 
ſum receives a lot or ticket numbered, ot 
which there is commonly a large quantity, 
ſome blanks, ſome prizes; when any par- 
cular number is drawn, another ticket is 
alſo drawn againſt it, that determines whe- 
ther it is a blank or a prize. : 

LOUD (A.) ſpeaking, calling, or doing any 
thing that-may be heard at a great diſtance, 

_ noiſy, clamorous, roaring, ſounding. 

LOU!'DNESS (S.) noifineſs, clamorouſneſs, 
roaring, bawling, or calling, high- ſound- 
ing, or ſtrong ſpeaking, ſinging, &c. 

LOVE (S.) the moſt tender, kind, indulgent, 
and affectionate of all the paſſions, and which 
is expreſſed by acts of friendſhip, care, bene- 
ficence, charity, &c, but is commonly un- 
derſtood to be that ſtrong inclination or de- 


fire that perſons of different ſexes have ſor 


one another, 
Family of Love, a ſect that firſt ſprung 
up in Holland, and afterwards appeared in 


England about the year 1580, and under the | 


ſhew and pretence of great ſanctity, gained 
admirers among the common people ; and to 
appear the more particular, they uſed uncouth 
expreſſions, and maintained, None were of the 
ele that were not admitted into their family, 
and that it was lawoful far them to ſwear to 
on untruth before a magiſtrate for their own 
convenience, or before any other perſon who was 
not of their ſociety 3 theſe poſitions were 
maintained and ſpread in certain books tranſ- 
lated out of Dutch into Engliſb, called, The 
goſpel of the kingdom, documenta ſentences, the 
prophecy of the ſpirit of Le, and the e e 


ing of peace upon earth, by H. N. who tho? | 


ong concealed, was at laſt found to be one 

Henry Nicholas of Leyden, who affirmed, 
That be did partake of Ged, and God of bis 
buman nature; theſe books were burnt by 
order of queen Elizabeth, who uſing alſo 
ſome ſeverities towards the profeſſors, they 
dwindled into other ſects and names. 

LOVE (v.) to have a tender and compaſſionate 
regard for, or an earneſt and longing defire 
after any thing, 

LO'VELINESS (s.) beautifulneſs, handſom- 
neſs, the behaviour, carriage, or quality of 
any thing that renders it amiable or deſirable 
to any body, | 

LOVELY (A.) beautiful, handſome, aimiable, 
defirable | 


his addreſſes to a woman in the honourable 
avs. e. alſo one that is an ad- 
nes, doter upon, or deſirer of any thing. 

-OU'GHROROUGH (S.) in Leiceferſpire, 


| Pleafantly ſeated among fertile meadows, a 


LO'VER (S.) ſpoken of a man that makes | 


; 


LOW 
handſome town, well built, and a good 
market on Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 
£6 computed, and 107 meaſured miles, 
LOUSE (S.) an offenſive inſect that breeds in 
the heads or hair of children, or in the cloaths 
of thoſe who go dirty, and are carcleſs of 
cleaning their body, linen and cloaths. 
LOUSE (V.) to feck for or hunt after lice in 
the head, body, or dioaths. 
LOU'SE-TRAP (S.) a ſmall toothed or fine 
comb. | 
LOU'SINESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
thoſe who ate troubled with many lice. 
LOU'SY (A.) troubled or furniſhed with lice 3 
alſo ſpoken of mean ſpirited, ungenerous per- 
fons or actions. ö 
LOUT or LOWT (S.) a contryman or un- 
poliſhed perſon, any clowniſn or unman- 
nerly fellow, | 
LOUTH (s.) is a conſiderable market-town in 
Lincolnſhire, having two markets weekly, 
Viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diftant 
from London 112 computed, and 134 mea- 
ſured miles, 3 
LOW (A.) a word of compariſon for, near 
to, upon, or under the ground; alſo ſpoke 
of the circumſtances of a perſon who is re- 
duced in his fortune ſo as to want the aſſiſt- 
ance of others ; alſo the condition of a per- 
ſon who has been long fick, and by the vio- 
lence of the diſtemper is rendered very weak, 
who is ſaid to be brought very e; alſo ap- 
plied to the diet of feveriſh perſons, who are 
ordered to” live li, or eat no meat, or o- 
ther very nouriſhing foods, &c. 
LOW (V.) to make a noiſe like a cow, or 
bellow like an ox. 
LOW-COUNTRIES (S.) the names of ſeve- 
ral provinces of Ger mary ſituated next the 
ſea, and which by length cf time and vaſt 
labour have been much increaſed and en- 
larged by banking out the fea, and the great 
rivers of the Rhine, the. Scheld, the Meuſe 
and the /e, more and more by degrees to 
prevent their inundations, which are moſt 
formidable when the north- weſt wind drives 
violently upon the cogft, when the rivers 
overflow their banks, and when the tides 
at the new and full moon happen at the 
ſame time; when theſe three circumſtan- 
ces concur, the water is ſo ſwelled as to 
threaten the utter deſtruction of the whc!e 
country; great damages have been done at 
times by inundations, which have frequently 
done ſuch damages that could never be re- 
paired ; and particularly the laſt great one 
in 1682, when the ſeveral damages in all 
the provinces were computed at upwards of 
one huncred millions, by which the prince 
of Orange alone loſt an eſtate of fifty thou- 
ſand crowns per annum. 
LOW'/LINESS (S.) great humility, meekneſa, 
or humbleſs of mind. : 
LOW'NESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of a 
place or perſon in compariion of ſome others 
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that are moch elevated, rich or powerful. 
LOWR (V.) to frown or look angry, to ſhew 
marks of diſpleaſure by the countenance 
alſo to have the ſky or air look heavy, 
thick, and threatening to rain. 

LOWRY (A.) hazy, dull, dark weather, 
when the air looks thick, and the ſun is ob- 
ſcured by clouds, and rain is threatened, 

LOW. TI DE (S.) ſpoken of the water of a 
river when it has ebbed to its loweſt mark ; 
alſo when a man has little or no money in 
his pockets, _ 

LOXODRO/MICK LINE (S.) the oblique 
line that a ſhip deſcribes when ſhe ſails by 
or upon a rhumb. 

LOY'AL (A.) ſpoken of the honeſt and faith- 
ful diſcharge of the duty of any inferior to a 
ſuperior, but particularly of a ſubject to his 
king or prince, or of a wife to her huſband ; 
alſo a term in the Menagery, for a horſe that 
freely ſubmits to the ſervice he is put to. 

LOY'ALNESS or LOY'ALTY (S.) truſtineſs, 
faithfulneſs, taking a fhare of misfortunes 
without repining. 

LO'ZENGE (S.) a confection or cake made in 
the ſhape of a ſquare with its angles turned 
upwards inſtead of its fides, as glaziers put 
their glaſs called quarrels ; alſo the heralds 
form for the coat armour of all unmarried 
gentlewomen, whether maids or widows ; 
in Geometry, this figure has two of its oppo- 
fite angles acute, and two of them obtuſe, 


LU'BBER (S.) an unpoliſhed, lazy, heavy, | 


dull fellow. 

LUBRIFICA'TION (S.) a ſmoothing, rub- 
bing, or making ſlippery. 

LU'CENT or LU'CID (A.) bright, clear, 
ſhining, viſible. : 

LU'CID BODY (S.) any body that throws out 
or emits light. | 

LU/CID INTERVALS (S.) in Pbyſick, is 
when the phrenzy or mad fit of a maniack 
goes off, and leaves the patient in the exer- 

eiſe of his reaſon, 


' LUCY'DITY or LU'/CIDNESS (s.) brightneſs, | 


clearneſs, ſhiningneſs. . 
LU'CIFER (S.) in the Scripture, has many 
. fignifications ; ſometimes it is taken for the 

morning ftar, ſometimes for Jeſus Chriſt the 

light of the world, and ſometimes for the 
devil; alſo the name of the firſt rebellious 
angel, who for his pride was caſt headlong 
trom heaven to hell with the third part of 
the angels; among the Poets, he is the fon 
of Jupiter and Aurora; and according to 

Aſtronomers, the bright ſtar Venus, which in 

2 morning goes before the ſun, and appears 

ar day-break, and in the evening follows 

the ſun, and is then called Heſperus, or the 

Evening Star, : 


LocIFE RIAN (A.) proud, lofty, or belong. 


ing to the prince of devils, Lucifer. 


LUCI'NA (S.) one of the poets names for | 


Juno, and ſome fay for Venus, being ſup- 


poſed to aſſiſt women in labour, whom | | 


EL 
they invoked ſor a ſaſe and eaſ 
ch. boch. f W ry ba 

LUCK (S.) chance or fortune, but commonly 
is applied to the ſucceſsful part of any un. 

- dertaking, 

LU'CKINESS (S.) ſucceſsfulneſs, 
fortunateneſs, &c. 

LUCKY (A.) fortunate, ſucceſsful, thriving, 

LU'CRATIVE (A.) gainful, advantageou 
profi able, &c. | ; 

os (S.) gain, profit, advantage, bene. 

. | 

LUCTA'TION (S.) ftriving, contending, 
wreſtling, or oppoſing. 

LU*CTUOQUS (A.) mournful, 
grievous. 

LU*"CUBRATE (V.) to ſtudy, read, or work 
late or by candle-light, . 
LUCUBRA'TION (S.) working, reading, or 
ſtudying by candle-light, or in the night. 
are, alſo the product of ſuch labour or 

ud7. 

LU'CULENT (A.) fine, nice, beautify}, 
charming, curious, | 

LUDUVBRIOUS (A) ridiculous, fooliſh, ſhane. 
ful, reproachful. 

LU'DIBUND (A.) ſportive, full of, or incl. 
nable to play. : 

LU"DICROUS (A.) merry, wanton, trifing, 
childiſh, pleaſant, ſportive, : 

LU'DLOW (S.) in Shropſhire, on the banks cf 

the Tame, over which there is a good bridge; 
it is a fine, large town, beautified with (eve. 
ral handſome edifices, was defended with 
ſtrong wall and caſtle, which now go very 
faſt to decay, yet is very populous, and a 
place of good trade ; the courts for the 
marſhes of Wales were formerly kept here; 
it is governed by bailiffs and burgeſſes, ard 
ſends two members to parliament ; has a 
very great market weekly on Monday; di. 
tant frem Lenden 100 computed, and 135 
meaſured miles. 

LUD's BU'LWARK (S.) the gate or pri 
commonly called Ludgate. 

LUG (V.) to draw, pull, or hale along wit 
much trouble and difficulty, or with for? 
and victence, 

LUG (S.) the country name for a pole of 
perch of land, 

LU'GGAGE (S.) all ſorts of heavy goods ot 
moveables. : 

LUGS (S.) the Scotch name for tlie ears of 4 
man or woman. | | 

LUIDO' RE (S.) a French gold coin wor 

about 145, Sterling, and with them calc 
Lewis d Or, or Golden Levis, . 

| LUKEWARM (A.) of a careleſs or indiſ- 
ferent diſpoſition of mind, that is uncen- 
cerned about the good or ill ſuccels 1 
thing, buſineſs, or matter. 

LULL (S.) to amuſe, pleaſe, delude, alot, 

or compoſe the mind to as not to be regatde 


1 | 0 
al of what may follow LI. 


thrivingneſs, 


ſorrowf, 


— 


LUN 


a child by its Hurſe to compoſe it to ſleep. 
LUMBA'GO (S.) in Phy/ica, is a violent pain 
or diſorder in thꝭ mulcles of the loins, that 

renders riſing up Or fitting down exceeding 

painful to the patient, occationed ſometimes 
by a wrench or ſtrain, ſometimes by a cold 


or numbneſs, and ſometimes by the ſtone. 


or gravel in the bladder or kidnies. 
LUMBER (S.) houſhold geods of ſmall va- 
lue, and that are mottly worn out. 
LUMBRICAL MUSCLES (S.) four in each 
hand and foot, that are ſmall in ſize, and 
ſomewhat like earth-worms in form. 
LUMINARY (S.) any fort of bodies that 
give or emit light, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, as the ſun, moon, torch, or lamp. 
LUMINOUS (A.) full of, or exibiting light. 
LUMP (s.) a clod or parcel of earth; allo any 
maſs or whole quantity of a thing; alſo a 
heavy, dull, unapprehenfive perſon. 
LU'MPISH (A.) in clods or congealed par- 
cels; alſo heavy, dull, or unapprehenfive. 
LU MPISHNESS (S.) of a heavy, dull, un- 


congealed together. | 
LU'NA (S.) or the moon, or loweſt of the ſe- 
ven planets, next to the earth, feminine and 
nocturnal, and borrowing her light from the 
ſun, excels in paſſive qualities and moiſture 3 


ſides over the brain, bowels and phlegm 3; ſhe 
compleats or performs her courſe in 27 days, 
7 hours, and 41 minutes, but requires 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, before ſhe 
overtakes the ſun. Hence ariſes a three- fold 
month; ff, of Peragration, or periodical, 
wherein ſhe finiſhes her revolution; 20%, 
Synodical, or the ſpace of time from her 
parting from, and returning to the ſun ; and 
zaly, the month of Illumination, or time ſhe 
is viſible to be ſeen, which is about 26 days, 
and 12 hours; with the Alcbymiſis, it is fil- 
ver; the periodical return of the tides, and 
extraordinary fit of madneſs afflicting ſome 
perſons according as the moon encreaſes or 


| being influenced by the courſe thereof. 

LUNACY (S.) madneſs, frenzy, or a diſor- 
der that takes away the uſe of a perſon's 
reaſon from him. 

LU'NAR or LU'NARY (A.) ſomething be- 
longing to the moon. 


alſo thoſe troubled with the diſeaſe called the 
epilepſy, who are much worſe at the change 
or increaſe of the moon than at other times, 
from whence it has been imagined they were 
poſſeſſed with the devil or ſome evil ſpirit. 

LUNATICK (A.) mad, diſtracted, or diſor- 


11 dered na perſon's ſenſes, .. | 
UNA TION (S.) a revolution-of the moon, 
18 or the time between one new moon and 


another. a 
UNE or LU'NULA (s.) in Geometry, is 2 


LULLABY (800 the ſinging to, or amuſing of | 


apprehenſive diſpoſition 5 alſo clotted or : 


and according to aſtrological obſervation pre- 


declines, gives great preſumption. of their. 


LU NATICR (S.) a mad or diſtracted perſon; 


N 


| 


„ 8 | 
plane in the figure of an half mooh, ter- 
minated by the circumference of two cir- 
cles that interſect each other within. 


LUNE“TTES (S.) in Fortifcation, are coun- 
terguards or mounts of earth caſt up before 


the curtain, five fathoms in breadth, and 


are uſually made in ditches full of water ; 
in the Menage, it is a half horſe-ſhoe, or a 
ſhoe without the ſpunges ; alſo ſinall pieces 
of felt made reund and hollow to clap on 
the eyes of a vicious horſe that is apt to bite 
or ſtrike with his fore-feet, or that will not 
ſuffer his rider to mount him; alſo ſpecta- 
cles or reading-glaſſes are ſo called. 
LUNGS (S.) a part in the human body, con- 


fiſting of veſſels and membranous veſicles 


ſerving for reſpiration. 
LU'NI-SOLAR PERIOD or YEAR (S.) is 
ſuch an one as is compoſed by multiplying 
the cycle of the ſun and moon together, the 
product of which being 532, ſhews that 
thoſe two luminaries return to the ſame 
points again in ſo many years, 
LUPERCA'LIA (S.) feaſts which the Romans 


celebrated the 15th of the calends of March, 


in honour of Pan, whoſe priefts were called 
Luperci, who at theſe times were uſed to 
run naked through the city, and ſtrike at 
the hands and bellies of women -with a 
goat's ſkin ; theſe feaſts were continued till 
anno Chrifii 496, when pope Gelaſius wholly 
aboliſhed them, upon account of the great 
diſorders and indecencies that were then 
committed. 
LURCH (V.) to lie hid, concealed, or pri- 
vately wait for an opportunity of doing mif- 
chief; alſo to bring a perſon into'a Mare. 
LU*RCHER (S.) one that lies upon the catch; 
alſo the name of a hunting-dog, 
LU'RCHING (S.) leaving a perfon in trouble, 
difficulty, or diſtreſs ; alſo being upon the 
watch or catch, 
LURE (S.) a ſnare, bait, decoy, or contri- 
vance to catch birds or perſons in. | 
I. URK (V.) to lie hid, or privately concealed. 
LU'RKING (S.) lying about in a private, 
lazy ſort of a manner. 0 
LU/SCIOUS or LU/SHIOUS (A.) any thing 
that's ſweet or cloying ; alſo bawdy diſcourſe. 
LU/SCLOVISNESS (S.) over richneſs, ſweet- 
neſs, or cloyingneſs. 
LUST (S.) the irregular love of pleaſure, 
* riches, and honours; a ſtrong defire or ap- 
petite after any thing; but is commonly 
applied to an inordinate defire after copula- 
tion; alſo a Sea Term tor a ſhip's being un- 
equally built or trimmed, ſtowed or loaded, 
by means whereof ſhe leans more to one 
ſide than the other. | 
LU'STER or LU'STRE (S.) brightneſs, ſhi- 
ningneſs, gloſſineſs, beautifulneſs, or excel- 
lency of any fort. 5 
LU'STFUL (A.) very defirous, or longing af- 
ter any thing; alſo laicivious or leacherous. 
LU'STY (A. ) ſtrong, healti:ful,- vigorous. 
H ha LU'STI- 
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 LV'STINESS (S.) firength, healthfulneſs, 

largeneſs. . a 5 

LUSTRA'TIONS (S.) a fort of ſacrifices, 
whereby the ancient Heat hens, Jezos, and 
Chriſtians were wont to purify any polluted 
perſon or thing, as a houſe, a city, camp, 
or unclean perion.; they ſometimes made 
uſe ot fire ana tumigations as well as ſacrifices, 
and theſe were either publick or perſonal; 
the Greeks joined to theſe an anathema, that 
is, a human victim, whom they offered, at- 
ter having caſt upon him all the imprecations 
imaginable ; there were many vat ious forts 
of luſtrations, according to the uſes they were 

applied to. 

LU STRING or LU'TESTRING (S.) a par- 
ticular ſort of gloſſy, wearing ſilk, invented 
by the French. 

LU'STRUM (S.) a ſpace of five years, at the 
beginning of which the Ramans paid the tri- | 
bute laid on them by the cenfors, whoſe au- 
thority at firſt continued fo Jong, when they 
made a general muſter or review of all the 
citizens and their goods; it was firſt ap- 
pointed by Servius Tullius their fixth king, 
about the year of Rome 180; allo a cere- 
mony or ſacrifice uſed at ſuch times, 4 

LU'TANIST (S.) one ſkilled in playing upon 

the muſical inſtrument called the lute. 

LUTA'TION (S.) a cloſing, ſtopping, or ce-. 
menting up the mouths, necks, &c. of chy- 

mical veſſels during their being in the fire. 

_ LUTE (S.) a muſical inſtrument of very an- 
cient invention, and indeed almoſt all ſtring- 
ed inſtruments bear a great reſemblance to 
it, and are properly ſo many lutes differently 


modified ; but at preſent the real late is in | 


England almoſt wholly laid aſide, as too 
troubleſome. h ; 


LUTE (V.) to ſtop the mouths or necks of | 


chymical veſſels, and to cover or cloath 
them ſo that the contained liquor or other 
matter cannot get out, which is done ſome- 
times by clofing the neck of a glaſs veſſel, by 


bringing it to a degree of heat whereby it | 


becomes ſoft and pliant, and ſo may be 
moulded into any ſhape, or by ſtopping the 
mouth, and all other apertures with plaiſter 
or loam made on purpoſe, compounded of 
fand, clay, potters earth, &c. 
LU”"THERANISM (S.) the religious opinions 
of the followers of Luther a German divine, 
who about the year 1517 began to oppoſe 
the church, or rather court of Rome, by 
preaching againſt the licentious uſe or abuſe 
of indulgencies, which very much angring 
the court of Rome, he proceeded from one 
point of doctrine to another, till great num- 
bers of the nobility, clergy, and laity join- 
ing with him, the reformation of many 
. , whole eleQorates and kingdoms was effect- 
ed, and which in general agrees with almoſt 
all the Proteftant churches, ſaving in fome 
few particulars, | 


windows over the cornice, in the roof of 
building, ſtanding perperdicular over 1 


naked of a wall ſor the enlightening the up. bY 
per ſtairs, and theſe go by various 80 P 
according to the form they are made in y s 
ſquare, ſemicircular, bulls eyes, flat arches, 5 
Flemiſh lutherns, &c, . 2 P 
LU'TON (S.) in Hedfo, dſpire, a town pleaſant. : 
ly ſeated between hills; has a large mails. : 
houſe, and a very good market weekly un 0 


Monday; diſtant from London 28 compute 
and 29 meaſured miles, : ; 
LU'TTERWORTH (S.) a ſmall town in J,. 9 
ceſter ſpire, vhoſe market is weekly on Thutſ. 
day; noted ſor nothing ſo much as for its 
Zealous rector Jobn Wickcliffe, one of the firſt 
Proteſtant divines, whoſe bones were dug Fr 
up, and burnt by order of the council ot 


Confiance, for having in his life-time ſtrenu- 2 
| ouſly preached, and wrote againſt the corrup. 15 
tiens of the church of Rome; diſtant from at 
London 71 computed, and 84 meaſured miles, | ky 
LU'XATE (V.) to looſen, disjoint, or put 
. out of. the proper place. A 
LUXU/RIANCY or LUXU'RIANTNESS 8) 
abundance, overflowing with plenty, wan Ke 
tonneſs, riotouſneſs, &c. 1 
LUXU'RIANT (A.) wanton, abundant, ex. be 
ceeding or ſuxurious, rich or plentiful, ciot- all 
ous or laviſh. | LY| 
LU'XURY or LUXU'RIOUSNESS (S.) living m 
in all manner of ſplendor and ſuperfluity of wi 
buildings, ſervants, cloaths, food, &c. & 
LYCA'NTHROPIST (S.) a perſon afflifed hi 
with that madneſs that ariſes from the ve- ws 
nom conveyed to the party by the bite of 13 
mad wolf, LY'F 
| LYCA'NTHROPY (S.) the madneſs or diſeaſe los 
that ſo diſorders the party's imagination that th 
he thinks himſelf an ox, horſe, wolf, &c. oc- L 
caſtoned hy the bite of one of thoſe creatures 1 
that are mad, and accordingly if at liberty —— 
they chooſe to run in woods, fields, & all 
lowing, barking, &c. this is the diftemper. gu 
Nebuchadnezzar is ſuppoſed to be troubled MW 28 
with, ſpoken of in the prophet Daniel. LY'R 
LYCE'UM (S.) the ſchool or place where 4 ha 
riftotle taught his philoſophy, from whence 
it is frequent to call that ſyſtem by the ſams 
name. - $7 
LY/DIAN MOOD (s.) a miufical, doleful, and 
lamenting manner of expreſſion, by inftru- 
ments or voices, flow in motion, and ul 8 f 
at funeral or penitentiary exerciſes. ar 
LYE (S.) a ſtrong waſh or lixivium made dt or 
aſhes, or other proper ingredients. loſs 
LY!MPHA (S.) any clear, tranſparent liquid tha 
as wine, water, &c. alſo any thin rheum et wa 
clear limpid humour, by ſome called the ſe ſou 
rum; in Pbyſict, it is a watry matter ifſuins uſe 
from the finews that are pierced, or wou a th 
that are pricked, eſpecially in caſe of biiſtes ath! 
arifing from any cauſe whatever. a th 
render mad | 


LY!'MPHATE (V.) to make or 


- LU'THERNS or DO'RMERS ($.) a fort of 


” tne ſur · 
or diſtracted by any real or n 


NM 
ng ficht, as of ghoſts, hobgoblins, Kc. 

E e in — is a beautiful, rich, 
populous and well built ſea : port town, ha- 

ving a very great inland navigation, by which 

it ſerves fix counties wholly, and three in 
| | part with coals, wine, &c. They are very 
much improved of late years in foreign trat- 

fick, eſpecially to Norwway and the Ba/tick ; 

the 0wſe brings ſhips of good burden up to 
the key, where are good warehouſes and 
conveniencies for the performance of the 
Coſtom-houſe buſineſs, for which purpoſe, 

there are ſettled officers of different degrees ; 

it is an ancient borough-town, and returns 


. two members to parliament ; it is governed 
t py a mayor, 12 aldermen, &C. it contains 
8 three pariſh-churches, and has a wall, and 
| a deep ditch round it, by means whereof it 
a may be made very ſtrong by proper batte - 
V ries, &c. being duly erected; through the 
N ſtreets run two ſmall rivers, over which are 


built fifteen bridges, for the convenience of 
paſſing from one part to another; it has 
two good markets weekly, wiz. on Tueſday 
and Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 80 
computed, and go meaſured miles. : 
LYNX (S) a wild beaſt ſpotted all over its 
body, of a very quick and piercing tight ; 
alſo a common diſeaſe called the hiccough. 
LYRE (S.) a harp, or other ſtringed inſtru- 
ment, ſometimes with gut, and ſometimes 
with wire ſtrings ; the painiers, ſtatuaries, 
&c. repreſent Apollo always with a /yre in 
his hand; in Aſtronomy, it is a conſtellation 


13 ſtars, | 

LY'RICK (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 
longing to the lyre, harp, &c. from whence 
the odes or ſtanzas of the ancients are called 
Lyrick verſes, anſwering to our airs or ſingle 
tunes for ſongs, &c. which were . compoſed 
in the moſt ſoothing ſtrains, and varied by 
all the art of the poet, in delicacy of lan- 
guage and turn of thought, to render them 
agreeable and entertaining, 

LY'RIST (S.) a player upon, or finger to the 
harp, lyre, or other ſtringed inſtrument. 


M, 


and one of thoſe conſonants called a liquid 
or half vowel, and in Engliſþ words never 
loſes its ſound z it is obſerved by Quintilian, 
that M never ends a Greek word, but. is al- 


ſe found ; in Printing, where they frequently 
uſe the old Roman numeration, it ſtands for 
n 


a thouſand, and formerly, when a daſh was 


athwart the top of it, thus, N, it ſtood for 
a thouſand. tho | 


fidionat or fouthern j in Phyſical Preſcrip- 


ways changed into N for the pleaſantneſs of | 


in the northern hemiſphere, contifting of | 


S the twelfth letter in the ZEegliſß alphabet, | 


| 1 thouſand or a million; in Aſtro—- 
womicat Tables, Maps, Se, it ſtands for me- 


MAC 
tions, it ſignifies a maniple or handful, and 
when at the end of a recipe, it means miſce, 
mix or mingle, or mzx!ura, a mixture or 
compound]; ic is frequently uſed likewiſe as 
a contraction for univerſity degrees, as M.A. 
or A. M. a maſter of arts; in Laxr, it was 
a brand of inſamy which a perſon that had 
been convicted of murder, and was admit- 
ted to the benefit of the clergy, was ſtig- 
matized with, by burning him on the brawn 

of his thumb with this letter. 

MAB (S.) a flattern or ſluttiſn woman. 

MA'BBED UP (V.) to be dreſſed ſlovenly er 
ſlatternly. 

MAC (S.) an Ji word, fignifying, a ſon, 
and is trequently added to the beginnings of 
ſurnames, as Mac Donald, Sc. 

MACARO'N:CKS (S.) a burleſque kind of 
poetry, compoſed of words or phraſes of 
ſeveral different languages, adapted to the 
vulgar tongue in which the poem is wrote, 
and very frequently modernizing Latin, and 
turning the vulgar ſpeech into a made-up 
ſort ot Latin, &c. firſt ſaid to be uſed by the 
Italians about 1520, and from thence im- 


ported by the ſeveral wits of other nations, 


and naturalized into humorous perſorman- 
ces, of which there are. many inſtances of 
all the European nations except the Engliſp. 
who have no proſeſſed pieces in that kind, 
only ſome few ſcattered eſſays. 


MACAROO N (S.) a delicious cake or ſweet- © 


meat, ſirſt made in Italy, and ſaid to be the 
national favourite, as pudding is in England ʒ 
from whence it is remarked, that the merry · 
andrews of all nations are called by the na- 
tional character, as in England they are call- 
ed Jack. puddings, in Holland, Pickle. her- 
rings, and in Italy, Macaroons, Ec. 

MA CCABEES (8. ) a name given to ſeven 
brethren in particular, among the Fervs, in 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and in ge- 
neral to all thoſe who then ſuffered perſecu- 
tion for their zeal and conſtancy in the de- 
ſence of the liberty of their country, and 

the religion of their fore-fathers : There ate 
four books admitted by the church of Nome 
under this name; the two firſt they allow 
as canonical, and the two laſt as apocry- 


phal; but the church of England admits . 


but the two firſt, and them as apocryphal ; 
the firſt book was written originally in He- 
brew or Syriack, according to ſome fa- 


thers; but at preſent the Greet is efteem- * 


ed the original, there being no Hebrew co- 
pies extant ; it contains an account of the 
moſt memorable tranſactiors of the Jecus 
for forty years, vi. from the reign of An- 
trochus Epiphanes to the death of Simon the 
high-prieſt, that is, from 3820 to 3860, or 
135 years before Chriſt ; the author is un- 
- known : The ſecond book is an abridgment 
of a larger, compoſed by one Jaſon, which 
contained the hiſtory of the perſecutions, of 
Epipbanes and Zupater againſt the Fews3 
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Jaſon's work is no where extant, and the 
guthor of the abridgment is unknown, for 
which reaſons the church of England 1s 
clearly juſtified from not admitting them as 
"canonical, tho” many more may be affigned ; 
this ſecond book contains a hiſtory of fifteen 
ears, from 3828 to 3843, from the exe- 
cution of Heliodorus's commiſſion, who was 
ſent by Seleucus to fetch away the treaſures of 
the temple, to the victory obtained by Judas 
Maccabeus over Nicanor; the third book con- 


tains the hiſtory of Pro/emy Phrlopater, king 


of Egypt, againſt the Jeꝛus in his kingdom 
the fourth bock is ſo little known, that it is 


not aer underſtood what it is; in the old 


editions of the Greek Bible, there is a book 
concerning the Government of reaſon, which 
is by ſome imagined to be it, upon account 
of the enlargements therein upon the hiſtory 
of Eleazar, and the ſeven brethren, who 
{ſuffered martyrdom at Antioch with their 

mother. ly” 

MA'CCLESFIELD (S.) in Cheſhire, ſituate in 

a foreſt of the ſame name; is a very large, 
ancient, fair town, governed by a mayor, and 
enjoys great privileges and juriſdictions; the 
market is weekly on Monday, and the chief 
manufacture is buttons; diſtant from London 
124 computed, and 151 meaſured miles. 


Mack (S.) a medicinal bark, the outermoſt 


of the tree that covers the nutmeg, and is 
commonly called a ſpice or aromatick drug, 

of an aſtringent, drying nature, and uſed by 
phyſicians as a corrector in cardiac and ca- 
thartick compoſitibns ; alſo an enſign of au- 
thority carried beſore certain officers of the 
Nate, when they go to execute their office, 

as before the lord chancellor, lord mayor, 
and divers others, made in the form of an 

open crown, commonly of ſilver gilt, 


MA*CERATE (V.) to mortify, ſubdue, or 


make lean, by faſting, and other acts of 
ſc|f-denial 3 alſo to ſoak, ſteep, or infuſe in 
tome ſort of liquor. EEE 
MACERA'TION (S.) a mortifying, humbling 
or bringing down or low; in Pharmacy, it is 
the digeſtion: of certain ingredients to render 
them fit for phyſical uſes, as the ſteeping or 
infuſion of any fort of herbs or flowers in 
met, oil, wine, Kc. or without heat, to 
extract the virtues of the plant. 
MACHIAVTLIAN (A.) crafty, ſubtle, poli- 
tick, cunning. 8 | 


MACHIAVILIANISM (S.) the practice of 


politicks, or the doing any thing to compaſs 

or bring about even thoſe things that are 

neither honourable or juſt, whereby ambi - 

tious monarchs er evil ' miniſters accompliſh 
What their extravagant defires prompt them 

eo, at the expence of their ſubjects peace, 
or their country's ſaſety. . ' © 1 
MA CHINATE (v.) to deviſe. to contrive or 
invent ſomething curious or uncommon, 
MACHINA'TION (S.) a curious device, or 
* ſubtle contrivance, ſometimes ſpoke of a 
© plot, &c. againſt the ſtate, .., 
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MACHINA'TOR (S.) an inventor, contriver, 
„ ot ts : 
MACHINE (S.) in general, ſignifies any thing 
that is ſo contrived by art, as to contribute 
to the augmenting or regulating the force of 
moving powers, and thereby to ſave the time 
and charge that hard labour requires to per- 
form the fame buſineſs ; and fo conſequently 
is applied to all inſtruments where pullics, 
wheels, & c. are made uſe of, and theſe go 
by particular names, according to the pur- 
poſe they are deſigned for, tho? all of them 
are but ſo many different ways of apply. 
ing the ſeveral mechanical powers of the ba. 
lance, lever, pully, wheel, wedge and ſcrew ; 
ſo in Morality, a man that acts wholly at 
the command or pleaſure of another, is 
called a machine; and among the Dramatick 

Poets, it is uſed for their introducing ſome 

_ deity upon the ſtage, to perform ſomething 

beyond the power of mortals, 

MA'CHINIST (S.) the inventor, contriver, 
manager, or looker aſter engines, or ma- 
chines, 

MA'CHYNLETH (S.) in Montgomeryſbire, 
North-Wales, is an ancient town, and has a 

| gocd None bridge over the Dewy, and a mar- 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from Lorden 
139 computed, and 184 meaſured miles. 

MA'CKAREL (5. ) a pleaſant eating fiſh, 
commonly in ſeaſon all the months of May 
and June; alſo the cant name for a bawd, 
pimp, procurer, or ſuck like vermin, 

MA*CKAREL-BACK (S.] a very tall, thin, 
lean perſon, | 

MA'/CEKLED (A.) ſmutted, ſmeared, daubed, 
blotted, c. ef 

MA'CRLER (S.) one who goes about to ſell 
ſuch goods to private houſe-keepers, as the 
mercers will not take off the weavers hands, 

as remnants, damaged pieces, and oid-fa- 

ſhioned filks, &c. 

MACROCE'*PHALUS (S.) one with a ſwell'd 
or very large diſproportionate head, 

MA*CROCOSM (S.) the whole world or uni- 
verſe conſidered together, without regarding 

the particulars of which it is compoſed. 

MACRO'LOGY (S.) a Rbetorical figure, by 
which abundance of words are uſed more 
than is neceſſary, a great prolix.cy of ſpeech, 

or circumlocution in words. 

'MACRONO'SIA (S.) a tedious lingering ill- 

neſs, or long ſickneſs, a 

MA/CROPIPER (S.) the aromatick ſpice 
called long pepper. 

MA/CULA (S.) a ſpot, ſtain, freckle or other 
disfigurement ; in Aftronomy, certain dark 
and irregular fpots obſerved in the face of 
the ſun are called maculz ; firſt taken notice 
of by Scheiner in 161, and afterwards ac- 
ourately cbſerved by Galileo, Flawſteed, & 5 

MACULA'TION (S.) a ſpotting, ſtaining, 
ſmearing, or blotting. 

MA'CULOUS or MA CULOSE (A.) trou- 


bled or affected with ſpots, defects, or na- 
tural deformities. — - + MAD 


* 

MA G 

MAD (A.) diſordered in a perſon's ſenſes, de · 
prived of the free and true uſe of reaſon ; 
alſo very angry, furious, or enraged, : 

MA DAM (S.) a complimental term, at this 
time given to any woman of tolerable figure 
or circumſtances in the world, though for- 


merly only to women of quality; alſo a mock. 


name for a courtezan, as we ſay, Sbe is a 
Madam, that is, She is a Whore, 

'MA'DDER (S.) the root of a plant, very 
much uſed by the Dyers, to make a ſtrong 
and durable red colour for ſoldiers cloaths, 
&c, alſo much uſed in the compounding 
diet-drinks, &c. 

MADE. (A.) done, performed, produced; alſo 
a cant word for theft, 

MADEMOISE'LLE (S.) a French name given 
properly to the wives of gentlemen, but 


now generally to the younger and unmarried | 


women or virgins. 

MADGE or MADGE-HOW'LET (S.) an 
owl or night-bird ; and ſometimes a ſtroll- 
ing, whoriſh woman that walks the ſtreets 
to pick men up. 

MA'DID (A.) moiſt, wet, damp ; alſo made 
tender by infuſion, or decoction. 

MADEFICA'TION or MADEFA'CTION (S.) 
the moiſtening, ſoaking, or thoroughly 
ſteeping any body in proper liquors, as a 
toaſt in ale, &c., 

MA/DIFY or MA'DEFY (V.) to moiſten, 
ſoak, or wet a thing. ; 
MA'DNESS (S.) that diſeaſe or diſorder that 
deprives the patient of the uſe of his reaſon, 
and commonly affects the party with an un- 
appeaſable fury; though there are other de- 
grees of madneſs, whereby the melancholy 
diſpoſition of a deſpaſring mind renders the 
perſon almoſt lifeleſs and infenfible ; alfo a 


great degree of anger at, or for a perion or 


thing ; vexation, ſretting, &c. 

MADRIE'R (S.) a thick plank armed with 
iron plates, having a concayity ſufficient to 
receive the mouth of the petard when charg- 
ed, to be applied to a gate or other proper 
place that is to be forced down or open ; and 


ſometimes is uſed for a prop, ſupport, or 


buttreſs to a wall, or a defence againſt arti- 
ficial fires, 

MA'DRIGAL (S.) a love- ſong, or little amo- 
rous poem, of uncertain or unequal mea- 
ſures, _ 

MAD TOM (8) a cheat or impoſtor, that 


under the pretence of madneſs goes about and | 


commits ſeveral enormities with impunity, 

MAGAZINE (S.) any publick- ſtore- houſe, 
and eſpecially tor military preparations, whe- 
ther they be guns, powder, &c. where they 

are either made or kept continually, to be 
ready for uſe upon all occaſions. - 

St. MA'GDALEN (s.) in the church of Rome, 
ſeveral orders of nuns, but eſpecially thoſe 
of warn-out and penitent courteſans. Pope 
Clement VIII. ſettled a revenue on them at 
Rome, and further appointed that the effects 


M AG 

of all publick proſtitutes who died without 
will ſhould fall to them, and that thoſe who 
made wills ſhould be invalid, unleſs they be- 

queathed a part of their effects to them, and 
which was to be at leaſt one fifth part. 

MA”GGOT (S.) a ſmall worm that breeds in 
nuts, & c. alſo a whimſical tellow, that is full 
of ſtrange ſreakiſh fancies. 

MA/GGOTINESS (S.) a fulneſs of maggots, 
as cheeſe, a dead dog, &c. alſo that airy, 
changeable, whimſical, unſettled diſpoſition 
of mind that is continually purſuing ſome 
odd or fooliſh device. ; 

MA'GGOTY (A.) whimſical, unſettled, 
freakiſh, fooliſh, changeable, &c. 

M4'GI (S.) wiſe men, prieſts and philoſophers 
among the Per/ians, intruſted with the go- 
vernment civil and eccleſiaſtick, much ad- 
dicted to aſtrology, whoſe founder was Zo- 
reaſter, whoſe doctrine ſeems to have been 
nothing but a ſort of natural divinity. 

MA'*'GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to ma- 
gick. 5 

MAGTFCIAN (S.) is commonly underſtood 
in an 1i] ſenſe, and means one that pretends 
to great matters by the information or aſſiſt. 
ance of demons or ſpirits. 

MA'GICK (S.) an art that ſtudies the inter- 
pretation of myſteries or difficulties, by ſnew- 
ing the mutual application of actives or paſ- 
fives, and thereby performing many excel- 
lent and wonderful works ; it is divided in- 
to natural, artificial, and diabolical. : 

Natural Magick, uſes only natural means, 
and by that produces extraordinary and won. 
derful effefs in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Artificial Magick, produces likewiſe ſur- 
prizing things by the effects of ingenuity and 
mathematical rules, as the making various 
optical glaſſes, &c. 

Diabolical Magick, is a profane uſe of 
fcripture ſentences by way of charm, or the 
pretended doing fomething by the affiſtance 
of ſome demon or familiar ſpirit, as of cur- 
ing diſtempers, wounds, &c, without ap- 
plication of medicines, &c. 

MAGISTERIAL (A.) proud, haughty, do- 
mineering, commanding, &c. 

MA'GISTERY (S.) a Chymical Term, ſigni- 
ſying a precipitate of ſome d:{ſolution, made 
by a ſalt, or ſome other body, which breaks 
the force of the diſfolverit ; ſome affirm that 
by magiſtery is meant the converſion of a 


body into that of another kind, by means of 


ſome extraneous additament, as when iron 
or copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars 
and Venus. 8 
MA'/GISTRACY (S.) the duty, office, cr 

power of a magiſtrate. | 
MA'GISTRATE (S.) any publick officer, to 
whom the executive power of the law is 
committed wholly or in part, 
MAGNA CHARTA (S.) the great charter 
or inſtrument of agreement between the 
king and the people of England, granted the 
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pvinth year of Henry III. and confirmed by⸗ 
_ Edward I. 

Hey III. confirmed it, he ſwore on the 
word and faith of a king, a Chriſtian and 


a knight to obſerve it; for this grant a fif- | 
teenth of all moveable goods were given to 


the king, whether they were temporals or 
ſpirituals. 
MAGNANTMITY (S.) that valiant, gene- 
_ rous and noble diſpoſition of mind that goes 
thropgh great troubles and difficulties with 
a prudent and undaunted reſolution, and is 
neither too meanly caſt down or dejected 
with diſappointments, nor vainly lifted up 
* with ſucceſs. | 
MAGNA'NIMOUS (A.) brave, noble, ge- 
nerous, courageous. | | 
MAGNET (S.) commonly means the load- 
" None, though it is alſo applied to any thing 
that attracts the mind, or captivates the un- 
derſtanding. f 
MA4AGNF/TICAL or MAGNE'TICK (A.) 
ſomething that has an attractive quality, or 
that belongs to, or is like the load-ſtone. 
MA'GNETISM (S.) the attracting property 
or faculty of any thing whatever. 
MAGNUVFICENCE or MAGNIFICENT- 
"NESS (S.) the ſplendor, grandeur, or ſtate- 
Iy appearance of any thing; alſo the capa- 
City of mind that fits or prepares perſons for 
the performance of great and noble things. - 
MAGNIFICENT (A.) grand, ſtately, noble, 
- _ princely, honourable, generous. | 
MAGNT'FICI (S.) the title of the governors 
or rulers of univerſities in Germany. 
MA'GNIFY (V.) to enlarge, encreaſe, or 
make a thing much more than it really is; 
alſo to commend, praiſe, or adore, 
MA!'GNIFYING GLASS (S.) an optical 
ſphere, convex lens, &c. which in tranſmit- 
ting the rays of light inflects them ſo, that 
the paralle] ones become converging, and 
thoſe that were diverging become parallel, 
by means whereof objects viewed through 
them appear larger than when viewed by 
the naked eye. a 
MA*GNITUPE (S.) the hulk, ſtature, or 
, bigneſs of a thing, taken or conſidered as 
one whole, | 
MA*HIM, MAY'RHIM, or MAIM (S.) in 
Law, is a perſcnal prejudice, hurt, damage, 
or wound a perſon receives in his body, by 
means whereof he loſes the uſe or henefit of 
ſome member or members that are or might 
be of uſe to him, either defenſively or offen- 
fively in battle. 
MAHO'METAN (S.) a perſon that profeſſes 
or belives the religious opinions or doctrines 
of Mabomer, the Turkiſo prophet. 
'MAHO'METANISM (S.) the doctrine or re- 
© ligious opinions of Ma bomet. Ss 
MAID or MAT'DEN (S.) a virgin, or woman 
that was never married, and is commonly 
meant of the younger ſort ; and in Scorland 
is the name of an inftrument wherewith 


It is remarked, that hen 


| MAFDENHEAD. (8,) in Beriſpire, an an- 
. cient corporation, now governed by a high 
ſteward, a mayor, a ſteward, and ten alder 
men; of theſe ten they annually chooſe two 
. bridge-maſters ; the mayor for the laſt year 
the mayor for the preſent year, and the . 
ard are juſtices of the peace, and the reigning 
mayor is clerk of the market and coroner; 
the mayor and aldermen chooſe annually 
two ſerjeants, who bear the mace; they 
have a goal both for debtors and criminals ; 
they have weekly a very good market on 
Wedneſday; it is a large thorough-fare 
town, with many good inns ; it has a large 
wooden bridge over the Thames, for the re- 
pair of which the crown allows three trees 
apually out of Vindſor- Foreft, and the cor- 
poration receives toll both for paſſengers a- 
/ bove and under it ; diſtant from London 22 
_ computed, and 28 meaſured miles. 
MATDEN-SESSION. (S.) a time when no 


criminals are condemned to be hanged at an 
afſizes. 


Medway, over which it has a very fine 
bridge; it is very conſiderable, as being the 
county -town, and the river navigable quite 
up to it, with hoys and barges of 50 or 60 
tons burden, in which are ſent to London 
great quantities of hops, cherries, timber, 
wheat, & g. The clothing- trade, which was 
formerly very confiderable here, is now ge- 
nerally gone to decay in all this county; the 
only manufacture now carried on in and near 
this town is the making of linen thread; 
the aſſizes are generally held here, and elec- 
tions both for itſelf and the county are always 
held here, and all publick bufipeſs is tranſ- 
ated here; one of the goals for the county 
15 here, and the cuſtody of the weights and 
meafures renewed by the king's ſtandard is 
alſo fixed here by act of parliament ; it is an 
ancient borough, whoſe chief magiſtrate was 
called a port-reeve, but queen Eliaabetb re- 
newed their charter, and called him a mayor, 
with 12 aſſiſtants, called jurats ; they fend 
two members to parliament ; in and near 
this town is abundanee of gentry, which 
renders it very polite z diſtant from London 
27 computed, and 36 meaſured miles, 

MATJE'STICAL or MAJE/STICK (A.) no- 

ble, grand, princely, ſtately. 

MA'JESTY (S.) a title at this time given only 
to kings and emperors, but formerly to popes 
and archbiſhops. _ The German emperors en- 
deavoured to keep this ſtile, and the cloſed 

/ crown to themſelves. Francis I. made it 


Charles V. heing choſen emperor of Germary, 
the kings of Spain took upon them the title 
of majeſty, till then they bore only that of 
highneſs. Henry VIII. of England was the 
| firſt who took the title of majeſty, his prede- 
ceſſors having only that of grace or bighnef* ; 
at preſent it is beome a common title to a! 


perigns are beheaded, © 


Kings i 


MAI'DSTONE (S.) in Kerr, on the river 


pr 
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common to the kings of France, Upon 
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_ "kings; among the old Romans, 
; — A the great officers thereof, 
but afterwards was confined to the emperor 
and the Imperial 3 

AIL (S.) a trunk, bag, or 5 
1 and is eſpecially applied to the 


bundles, bags, or parcels of letters that are | 


brought by the publick poſt ; alſo an won or 

*. ring or rings to compoſe or make 
coats with for warriors. | 

Coat of Mail, any ſort of arnwur worn 


by warriors as a defence, but eſpecially ſuch 


as are made up of many rings or plates, for 
the more eaſy bending the body or members 
of the wearer ; alſo a ſpeck or ſpot in the 
feathers of fowls, 


it was given | 


portmantua to 


MAIN. TOP. GA'LLANT-MAST 


<p £46 3 
1 


SLa&- 4 
1 
MATNTENANCE (S.) the neceſſaries of he; 
alſo any ſort of aſſiſtance, protection, or de- 
tence; and in Law, is a wfongtul uphold 
ing a perſon in a litigious ſuit. 
MAIN TAT NER (S.) a defender, ſupporter, 
porvider, or keeper; in Lato, one who 
ſupports a cauſe between others, by laying 
out money, .making friends, &c. for one © 
the parties. a 
(S.) is 
one that is one ſourth of the length of the 
main- maſt. | 
MAIN-TOP-MAST (S.) is one that is ha 
the length of the main-maſt, f 
MAIN- YA RD (S.) the principal, biggeſt, or 
chief yard, and belongs to the main-maſt, 
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ALLED (A.) ſpeckled or ſpotted, as the 
" Chew 4 . hawks, &c, or the 
ſkins or furs of ſome beaſts. _ ; 
MAIM (S.) a hurt, wound, or loſs of a member. 
MAIM (V.) to hurt, prejudice, 8 . 
render uncapable of performing the proper 
office of a perſon or thing. . 
MAIN (S.) the firm land; alſo the middle of 
the great or wide ſea; alſo the chief or 
F principal perſon or thing to be depended on 
# in any affair; alſo the long hair that grows 
on the top or ridge of a horſe's. neck; ir 
the game of Hazard, any number from five 
to nine, both inclufive, that the thrower 
caſts with tw¾o dice, is ſo called, upon which | 
the reſt lay ſuch wagers as they think pro- 
per, againſt which the thrower caſts again, 
and if his number is any other from four tc 
ten, both incluſive, it is called the chance 


being commonly + of the keel's length 

only. | i 
MA'JOR (s.) the ſenior, elder, or greater 

perſon in authority; alſo the civil magiſtrate 
who has the government of a city or town, 
commonly called the mayor ; and in militar 
Affairs, there are ſeveral officers under th 
name, who have ſome appellation to diſtin- 
guiſh them. | 

The Main Mojor, is he whoſe duty it is 

in a regiment to convey all orders to it, ta 
draw up and exerciſe" it, to keep in good 
order upon a march, and to rally it if it 
ſhould happen to be broke in an engage- 
ment, and-is the only officer of the foot 
that is permitted to ride on horſeback. 

Major of a Brigade, either of horſe or . 
foot, is he who receives orders and the word 
from the 'major-general, and delivers them 
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alſo the ftrength, might, power, or ability to the under majors. | Wig | 

of a perſon. _ ; Major of a fortified Town, &c. has the 4% | 
Main Body of an Army, the principal force: | charge of the guards, rounds, patrols, and. Wh t 

or ſtrength marching in the middle, centinels, | | | 5 


MAIN- GUARD (S.) a party of horſe, poſtec 
before the camp, for the preſervation anc 
ſafety of the whole army; and in a Gariſen, 
it is the great guard, or that to which al 
the others are ſubordinate. 8 

MAIN. MAS T (S.) the great or middlemof; 
maſt of a ſhip, which is ordinarily 2 4 the 
length of the midſhip beam, and raiſed per 
pendicularly in the waiſt or middle of the ſhip, 


Major Domo, the maſter” of a family, or 
the fieward of a great man's houſe. | 
Major General, is he who receives the 
general's orders, and gives them to the ma- 
Jors of the brigades, and is the next officer 
under the lieutenant-general, and com- 


mands on the left hand when there are two 
attacks at a ſiege, | e 


8 


MAINPERN ABLE (A.) a Law Term for any 
act, matter or thing that is bailable, or that 

| may be ſet at liberty by giving in ſecurity e- 

1. 

MAINPE'RNORS (S.) in Lawv, are ſuch pe. 
ſons as undertake or are ſurety for a per. 
ſon's appearance at a day aſſigned. 

MAINPRIZE (S.) a bail, pledge, or ſecurit! 
for a perſon to anſwer a charge, or pay a deb 
that is laid againſt him, for. which other 
wiſe he muſt have been committed to goal, 

MAINTAIN (V.) to defend or ſupport an ar: 
gument or cauſe ; to keep or provide a per 
fon with all manner of neceſfaries, provi. 
fions, ar cloaths, food, &c. and a thing ii 
all manner of proper or needful reparations, 

MAINTAINABLE (a.) juſtifiable, that mar 
he yindigated, kept, or ſupported, 


MAJOR (A.) in Logick, is ſpoken of the firſt. 
; Propoſition of a regular ſyllogiſm. . 
Major Concord, in Muſick, exceeds the leſ- 
ſer by half a tone, as the greater or ſharp 
third is two whole tones, or four ſemi- 
tones, whereas the leſſer or flat third is but 

three ſemi-tones, &c. | 5 
MA'JORALTY or MAY “ORAL TV (S.) the. 
office or time in which the office of a may or 
of a city, &c. is diſcharged by any part: cu- 
lar perſon, who is now generally one year 


only. * | 

MAJO'RITY (S.) a number of people or 
things greater than half, where there is an, 
oppoſition; in Lav, it is a perſon's coming 
to, or being of age. 85 | 

MAIZE (S.) Indian wheat or corn to make 


| bread of, 
MAKE 
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MAL 


xx (v.) to form, faſhion; compoſe, cauſe ; | 


alſo to compel, force, or oblige z alſo to ſteal 
or convey privately away. | 
MAKE (S.) a cant name for a half-penny. 


. quarrels, ſtrife, contention, or ill-will, a 
tale bearer, | 


MAKE FAST (v.) to tye, bind, keep, or | 


prevent from getting away. 


MAKER (S.) the cauſer, producer, faſhioner, | 


former or inventor of any thing. , : 
MA'LADIES (S.) any fort of illneſſes or diſ- 
eaſes. 
MALA'GMA (S.) a cataplaſm, fomentation, 


or pultice for ſoſtening and ripening impolt- |. 


humes. 
MA'LAPERT (A.) ſaucy, rude, impudent, 
over-forward, or talkative, impertinent, 
_ troubleſome, MK. 


" 


MA'/LAPERTNESS (S.) a too free or forward |. 


talkativeneſs, ſaucineſs, or impertinence of 
the tongue. 
MALAX ATE (V.) to ſoſten, mould, mix, 
or melt an ointment with the warmth of 
one's hand, body, &e. to mix ingredients 
together by pounding, &c. to fit them for | 
pills, &c. 


MA'LDON or MA'LDEN (s.) in E/:x, was] 


. of old a Reman colony, and is at preſent a 
borough-town, that ſends two members to 
parliament, and a corporation governed by 

two bailiffs and aldermen, with a ſteward, 

recorder, and under officers; it is a liberty in 


itſelf, and has a convenient haven for ſhips ; 


it conſiſts of one ſtreet near a mile long be- 
fides lanes 3 its market is weekly on Satur- 


day; diſtant from London 32 computed, and | 


39 me ſured miles. 5 | 

MALE (S.] the he of all forts of creatures, 
and in birds they are called cocks. 

MALE-ADMINISTRA'TION (S.) a wrong 

management of publick matters or employ- 
ments. | | 

MALE-CONTENTS{S.) diſſaffected ſubjects, 
ſuch who expreſs their diſlike againſt a reign- 
ing prince by words and actions, by endea- 
vouring at a change of government, or at 
leaſt of the miniſtry. 

MaLEDTTC TED (A.) anathematized, curſ- 
ed, or excommunicated. 

MALEDICTION (S.) a, ſpeaking ill of, or 
wiſhing hurt to a perſon, thing, or affair; 
and this was uſually put into old deeds that 
conveyed lands to monaſteries, churches, &c. 
to frighten. any perſon from attempting to 
recover or alienate them. 


MA'LENDERS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe 


that affeQs the joints of horſes, by breaking 
out in chaps or purulent matter, 
MALE'VOLENCE or MALE'VOLENTNESS 
(S.) ill- will, ſpite, hatred, malice. 
MALEVOLENT (A.) ill- natured, ſpiteful, 
or that wiſhes or threatens hurt or injury to 
a perſon, buſineſs, or thing. 


 MA'LICE. (S.) a ſetiled grudge, or ill-will a- 


MAL 


gainſt any perſon, or a ſpiteful and envious 
endeavour to prejudice another, though he 
has done nothing to deſerve it. 


£  MALVCIOUS (A.) ſpiteful, envious, deſirous 
- MAKE-BA'TE (S.) a promoter or cauſer of 


of or ready to do any miſchief 
that has ich deſerved 4 1 888 
Mal ON (A.) miſchievous, ſpiteful, angry 
malicious, &c. . 
| MALT'GN (V.) to envy or wiſh evil to, ſpeak 

reproachfully and maliciouſly of, 
 MALI'GTANCY, MALVTGNANTNESS, or 
MALVGNITY (S.) the evil or hurtful dic. 

poſition of any. perſon or thing, 
 MALVGNANT (A.) hurtful, miſchievous, 


&c. 
; MALFGNANT (S.) a perſon evil. affected to 
any thing, a term given by the eſpouſers cf 
Olrwer's intereſt to all thoſe who were for 
promoting the king's intereſt ; in PH, 
thoſe diſtempers, eſpecially fevers, that con. 
tinue longer, or rage violenter than uſual, 
and ſo become contagious, are called va 
nant fevers, &c. and are commonly attend- 
ed with ſpots and eruptions. 
MALKIN (S.) with Bakers, Sc. is a diſh- 
clout or cloth put on the end of a long pole, 
to waſh the hearth of the oven; alſo a ſcare- 
crow, or thing dreſſed up by the gardeners 
in cherry time, to fright away the birds; 
alſo an ill-dreffed wench. 
MAEL or PALL- MALI. (S.) a ſport, diver- 
ſion, play or exerciſe with a wooden ball, 
which is hung in a fling cr vibrating rope un. 
der an iron arch, which being ſtruck with a 
wallet or wooden inſtrument called a un, 
with great force, runs along a very long walk 
or alley made ſmooth and even on purpoſe, 
and boarded oneach fide, and numbered with 
yards to ſee who ftrikes the ſurtheſt ; the 
arch or iron is called the paſs, and the alley, 
as well as the game and the inſtrument, is 
called the mall, 5 | 
MA'LLARD (S.) a wild drake, or male duck. 
MALLEABVLITY or MA'LLEABLENESS 
(S.) the property or quality of metals that 
makes them ſpread when beaten or wrought 
with a hammer, the rolls of a mill, &c. 
which glaſs will not. | | 
MVIEEADLE ( A.) any thing that will 
pread by hammering, or other fo-cible 
heating. | 
MA'/LLET (S.) a fort of large headed wooden 
| hammer, uſed by Maſons in hewing their 
ones, and by Carpenters in making mor iſes, 
tenons, &c. and by Carwers, Ganftock- Mates, 
and ſeveral. other artificers. 


— — 
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ing, or Teton- Malli -g, a ſmall town in Kent, 
whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; diſ- 
tant from London 2 5 computed, and 30 mea- 
ſured miles. | 
M\/LMSBURY (S.) in Viliſpire, ſituate up- 
on an hill, by the fide of the river Avon, 
which almoſt encompaſſeth it, and for that 


reaſun has fix bridges over it ; it is an ancient 
| | borough- 


MA'LLING (S.) ſometimes called Hit. Meli. 


b 
M. 
K 
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MAIL. 


borough-town, formerly defended by a caf. | 


tle, which is now gone to ruin; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and is governed by 
a juſtice, who is called an alderman, choſen | 
annually ; it is a neat town, and carries on 
2a conſiderable trade in the woollen manu- 
facture, and has a good market weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 74 compu- 
ted, and no meaſured miles. | 
MA'LMSEY (S.) a rich fort of luſcious Cre- 
lian wine, much admired formerly, but of 
leſs eſteem lately; alſo a fort of Muſcadine 
wine brought from Provence in France, 
MA'LPAS (S.) in Cheſhire, ſituate upon an 
high hill, which was formerly both defended 
and adorned with a caſtle, but is now gone 
to ruin; the church is a ſtately building, e- 
rected in the higheſt part of the town, and 


has two rectors, who do duty alternately ; | 


the town conſiſts of three ſtreets well-paved ; 
the market is weekly on Monday; diſtant 
from London 130 computed, and 157 meas» - 
ſured miles. : 
MA'LSTER (S.) a maker or dealer in malt. 
MALT (S.) the grain called barley prepared as 
follows: Steep a quantity of barley fo long 
in water, till it is of a bright reddiſh colour, 
whichis beſt done in cool weather, ſummer 
not being a fit ſeaſon, and winter is too cold; 
when it is ſufficiently ſteeped, the grain will 
be very much ſwelled and ſoft, then take it 
out of the ſteeping- trough, and lay it on 
heaps to drain aſter this, ſpread it till it is 
about 20 or 24 inches thick; the whole dif- 
ficulty lies in managing this floor, which in 
about 15 hours time will begin to put forth 
the root, which muſt be carefully kept turn - 
ing, or it will become blade, which is care- 
fully to be avoided ; this done, ſpread it thin- 
ner to about 5 or 6 inches thick, and keep 
it conſtantly turning, to dry gradually ; this 
done, throw it into an heap as high as you 
can, and let it remain ſo till it grows ſo hot 
in the middle, that you can ſcarce bear to 
thruſt your band in; then throw or ſpread 
it abroad again to cool, and then ſpread it 
upon a hair cloth or wire upon a kiln, where 
having a moderate firg that will laſt about 
24 hours, let it lie and dry, and afterwards 
another flower, and if occaſion requires, a 
third, otherwiſe it will not grind well, nor 
will the drink be either well taſted, colour. 
ed, or keep. Peat and turf are reckoned the 
beſt fewel, and next to thoſe, charcoal, 
MALTA (8) a military religious order of 
knights, who have gone by various names; 
as, Hoſpitallers of St. Fobn' of Fernuſalem, 
Knights of St. Jobn, Knights of Kbodes, 
Se. were founded thus: Some merchants 
of Melphis in the kingdom of Naples, who 
traded into the Levart a little before the 
Journey of Godfrey of Bouillon into the Holy 
Land, obtained leave of the caliph of Egypt 
to build an houſe for themſelves, and thoſe of 


4 


their nation who came on pilgrimage thither, 
6 | 2 | 


NM AM 


on paying an annual tribute; after which, 


they built two churches, and received the 


pilgrims with much zeal and charity; this 
example being followed by others, they 
founded a church in honour of St. ohn, and 


an hoſpital tor the fick, from whence- they 
were called Hoſpitallers ; and a little after, 
when Godfrey took Feruſalem in 1099, they 


were diſtinguiſhed by black habits, and a 
croſs with eight points ; and beſides the or- 


dinary vows, they took another, by which 


they obliged themſelves to defend pilgrims : 
This foundation was laid in 1104, in the 
reign of Baldwin, and ſo they became a 


military order, into which many of quality 
entered themſelves, and changed their name 


into knights; after the Chriſtians loſt their 
intereſt in the Eaſt, and that Jeraſalem was 
taken, the knights retired to Margart, and 
then to. Acre, which they defended valiantly 
in 1290; then they followed Jobn, king of 
Cyprus, who gave them Limiſſon in his do- 
minions, where they ſtaid till 1310, and 
that ſame y ar they took Rhodes, under the 
grand maſter Foulgues de Viilaret, and next 


year defended it under Ame duke of Savoy, 


againſt an army of Saracens ; fince when, 
his ſucceſſors have uſed F. E. R. T. for their 


device, that is, Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, 


or, He kept Rhodes by his valour; from this 
they were called Knights of Rhodes; but 


that being taken by Schman in 1522, they 


retired into Candia, thence into Sicily. Pope 
Adrian VI. granted them the city of Vi- 
terbo for their retreat; and in 1:30, the 
emperor Char/es V. gave them the ifle of 
Malta, where they have continued ever 
ſince, and go by that name; they formerly 
conſiſted of eight languages or nations, but 


fince the Reformation in England, they have 


been but ſeven. Thoſe who are admitted 
into this order muſt give proof of their be- 


ing nobly deſcended both by the father's and 


mother's fide, for four generations, by law- 
ful marriage, except the natural ſons of 
kings and princes. 


MA*LTON (S.) in the Nortb. Riding of Tor- 


ſhire, on the river Derwent, over which it 
has a fine bridge; it is a borough. (but no 
corporation) made up of two towns, wiz. 
the New and 0/4 Malton, in which are three 
handſome pariſh churches, being a town welt 


peopled, and accommodated with good inns, 


and two markets weekly on Tueſday and 
Saturday; it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment ; diftant from London 164 computed, 
and 190 meaſured miles. 


MA/MALUKES (S.) the name of a dynaſty 


which reigned a conſiderable time in Zgype ; 
they were originally Turk! and Circaſſian 
ſlaves, bought of the Tertars by Meliſcaleb, 
to the number of one thouſand, whom he 
bred up to arms, and raiſed ſome to the 
principal offices of the empire, who killed 
ſultan Maodan, and ſucceeded him by ad- 
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vnneing ſultan Ageddin, one of them. 
MAMMA (S.) with Anatomiſis, that part of 
à human body called the breaſt or teat, and 
in Beaſts, the dugs ; alſo a familiar word by 
which children call their mothers. 88 
MA'MMON (S.) according to the Hearhen 
_ Theology, was the god of plenty and riches. 
MA'MMONIST (S.) one whoſe heart and 
_— are ſet upon the riches of this world 
only. | 
MAN (S.) that human creature that is en- 
dowed with reaſon and ſpeech, under which 
both the ſexes are comprized, tho? in com- 
mon ſpeech in means only the male. | 


MAN (v.) to furniſh a ſhip with a ſufficient | 


number of men, to uſe her ordnance, trim 
her fails, ply a convenient number of ſmal] 
ſhot, beſides the ſurgeons, carpenters, and 
'fome to hand along powder, or do other 
neceſſary ſervices, without interfering with 
one another; a merchant ſhip is ſaid to be 
well or double manned, when ſhe hath dou- 
ble the men abſolutely neceſſary to barely fail 
her; ſo, to employ ſo many men or hands 
as are ſufficient to do any work, as heaving 
at the capſtan, taking in the ſails, &c. is 
called manning the capitan, manning the top, 
the boat, &c. 8 
MANACLE (V.) to fetter, bind, or incum- 
der the hands, ſo as to hinder a perſon from 
doing what he is defirous to perform. 


MA'NACLES (S.) handcuffs, fetters, or any 


other incumbrance to the hands, 

MA'NAGE (V) to command, order, direct, 
govern, ſubdue, regulate, or appoint. 

MA'NAGE (S.) a ſchool, or riding ground, 

_ furniſhed with neceſſary inſtruments and ar- 
tiſts, to train up horſes for war or other ex- 

erciſes; alſo the art itſelf is fo called, 

MANAGEMENT or MA'NAGERY (S.) 
conduct, behaviour, or method in regula- 
ting buſineſs, which, according as it is, is 
denominated, „bad, or indifferent. 

MANCHESTER (S.) in Lancaſhire, ſituate 
on the Ir2wel/, is a very ancient town, and is 
one of the fineſt, greateſt and moſt populous 

tons in all the North, being much increa- 
fed in buildings; it is much noted for the fuſ- 

tian manufacture, called Mancheſter cottons, 
alſo for tickings, tapes, filleting, and thread 
commodities; it is neither a borough nor a 
corporatien; the market, which is very 

_ great, is weekly on Saturdary; here is a very 
famous private college and hoſpital, well 

_ endowed, and furniſhed with a good library 
and revenues; diſtant from London 137 com- 
puted, and 166 meaſured miles. 

MANCHET (S.) a ſuperfine and excellent 
ſort of bread. 

MANCIPATE (V.) to diſpoſe or fell to ano- 
ther the right or intereſt that a perſon has 
in a thing. . 

MANCIPA'TION (S.) an ancient way of 
conveying one man's property to another 
for a valuable conſideration before witneſſes, 


| 


; 


do be a provocative, and is therefore ow 8 


MAN 
in the performante of which ſeveral forma. 
lities were obſerved, to confirm and aſſure 

the bargain and ſale. 

MANcipLE (S.) in Colleges and Univerſities, 
are the ſame with caterers or ftewards in 
private families, that is, thoſe who take care 

of, and provide the victuals, &c. 
MA*NDARINS (S.) lords of China, who are 
commonly governors of ſome "provinces ; 
they are commonly choſe out of the Lortia's, 
who are the moſt learned of Confucius's ſect. 
In their government, which is always at a 


great diſtance from the place of their nativity, . 


they have a glorious palace, in the chief hal 
whereof is the king's ſtatue upon a high pe- 
deſtal, to which the mandarin kneels before 
he fits upon the bench: They are ſo much 
reſpected, that nobody ſpeaks to them but 

upon their knees; ſome are called f 
mandarins, that command in the wars; o- 
thers are called learned mandarin, who are 
appointed to be judges. 

MA'NDATE or MANDA/MUS (S.) the name 
of a writ iſſued out to command a corpora. 


tion to reſtore an alderman or other officer, 


to his place, dignity, or truſt again, from 
which he had been unjuſtly depoſed ; alſo a 
writ directed to an eſcheator to find an office 
after the death of one that was the king's 
tenant ; alſo a charge to a ſheriff to take 
into the king's hands or poſſeſſion, all the 
lands and tenements of the king's widow, 
who being bound by an oath to the contra- 
ry, had married without the king's conſent ; 
alſo any judicial command of the king or 
his juſtice, to have any thing done to pro- 
mote or facilitate juſtice. A 


MA'NDERIL (S.) a fort of wooden pulley, - 


that is a member or part of a turner*s lathe, 

and according to their faſhion and uſe go by 

various names, as flat, pin, hollow or ſcrew 
 manderils, 

MA'NDIBLE (S.) the upper or lower jaw; 
the upper, while a perſon is young, conſiſts 
of 12 bones, vix. fix in a fide, which in 
thoſe of riper years become only one, and 
that very hard. 

MANDVYBULAR (A.) any thing belonging to 

the jaw. | ; 

MA'NDIL (S.) the cap or turban worn by tho 
Perſians, being compoſed of a piece of fine 
white muſlin or linen five or fix yards long, 
which being firſt wrapped round the head, 
a piece of ſilk of the ſame length is likewile 
wrapped over that, in ſuch a manner, that 
the ſeveral ftripes or colours of the filk form 
a ſort of waves; by the great quantity o 
matter, it ſerves both as a defence againſt 
cold and extream heat ; it is ſo cloſely bourd 
together, that it is ſaid a cutlafs will not pe- 
retrate it; in rainy weather they cover it 
with a kind of red cloth. f 

MA*NDRAKE (S.) a ſort of plant that ſtupi. 
fies, and ſometimes cauſes frenzy; it is #9! 


P tele 


pkilters and love charms; there are two 


forts of it, one is black, and called the fe- 
nale mandrake, whoſe leaves are pretty much 
nuke lettice, though narrower and ſmaller, 
which ſpread upon the ground, and are of a 
very diſagreeable ſcent ; it bears berries ſome- 


thing like ſervices, of a pale colour and ſtrong. 


ſmell, which have kernels within like thoſe 
of pears; it has two or three very large roots 
ewiſted together, black without, and white 
within, and covered with a thick rind, The 


male mandrake is called morion or folly, be- 


cauſe it takes away the uſe of the ſenſes ; the 
berries of this are as big again as the female 
one, of a good ſcent and colour like ſaffron ; 
its leaves are large, ' white, broad, and 
ſmooth, like the leaves of the beech tree ; 
its root reſembles that of the female, but is 
thicker and bigger ; this plant ſtupifies thoſe 
that uſe it, and ſometimes deprives them of 
underſtanding, and often cauſes ſuch verti- 
goes and lethargies, that if thoſe that. have 
taken it have not ſome preſent aſſiſtance 
they die in convulſions. 

MA'NDUCATE (V.) to chew or break with 
the teeth, to eat. | 

MANDUCA/TION (S.) a chewing, grinding, 
or breaking with the teeth, or eating any 
thing; this word is much uted by the Luthe- 
rant, in their diſpute of eating the conſecra- 
ted bread in the ſacrament. 

MANE (S.) the long hair that hangs down 
from the ridge of a horſe's neck. 

MANNEQUIN or MA/NNIKIN (S.) a ſmall 
ſtatue or model of a man, made ſometimes 
of wax, ſometimes of wood, &c. with va- 
rious junctures to put the figure in ſuch an 
attitude as the artiſt deſires to draw, either 
naked or dreſſed ; if dreſſed, the draperies 
are ſo diſpoſed, as to render them the moſt 
agreeble to ſight, and natural for drawing ; 
alſo a mock name for a dwarf, or very little 
under-fized man, 

MANES (S.) certain divinities among the an- 
cients, which ſome affirmed to be the ſouls 
of deceaſed perſons ſeparated from their bo- 
dies; others, that they were the infernal 
gods, or gods of the dead ; others, that they 
were the gods of the night, and reigned be- 
twixt heaven and earth, preſiding over the 
vapours of the night, and that they delight. 
ed to torment men. 

MANE-SHEE'T (S.) the name that jockeys 
give to the hood or head-cloth that they put 
over the heads and necks of fine horſes. 

MA*NFULNESS (S.) courageouſneſs, ſtout- 
neſs, valour, 

MANGE (S) a naſty, filthy diſeaſe in dogs, 
horſes, &c, much like the itch in men, that 
occaſions the creatures to be continually 
ſcratching and clawing themſelves, and that 
breaks out in ſcabs and putrid ſores. 

MANGER (S.) the place where food for a 
horſe is put, in the form of a trough, 

MA'NGINESS (S.] a vicious diſpoſition, or ill 


MAN 


habit of body that dogs, &c, are in, by rea- 


. ſon whereof they have the diſtemper called 


the mange. 


MA'NGLE (V.) to cut, hack, tear, or irre- 


gularly, pulli to pieces any thing whatever, 
but eſpecially applied to meat, or abuſing a 
man by thieves. 


MA'NGO (S.) an Faft-Tndia fruit, much like 


our ſmall melons, or large cucumbers, which 
is pickled in a particular manner, and eaten 
as ſauce with meat, 


MA/NGONISM (S.) a furniſhing, trimming, 


fitting, or cleaning up old things, 


MA'NGY (A.) inclinable to, or having the 


diſeaſe called the mange. 


MAN'HOOD (S.) ſometimes means that age 


or part of a man's life when he is come to 
his full growth and vigour, and ſometimes 
thoſe actions as are proper for ſuch a ſeaſon, 


eſpecially where the ſtrength and courage of 


the party is more peculiarly concerned, 


MANIA (S.) in Phyþc4, is what is vulgarly 


called madneſs, eſpecially of the raving kind. 


MA/NIACE (S.) a perſon afflicted with mad- 


neſs, 


MA'NICHEES (S.) a ſect of ancient hereticks 


that began to inſect part of the Chriſtian 
church about 277, and ſpread itſelf very 
much in the Eaft, eſpecially in Egytt, Ara» 
bia, and Africa; it took its rife from one 
Cubricus, who affectedly changed his name 
into Manes or a Veſſel; a rich widow, whoſe 
ſervant he had been, dying without iſſue, 
left him ſtore of wealth, after which he aſ- 
ſumed the title of apoſtle, or envoy of Jeſus 
Chrift, and that he was the paraclete or 
comforter that Chriſt promiſed to ſend, and 


maintained two principles, the one good, and 
the other bad ; the firſt he called light, which 


did nothing but good, and the ſecond he 
called darkneſs, which did nothing but evil. 
Our ſouls, he ſaid, were made by the bad 
one; they were really rather a ſe& of phi- 
loſophers, than religious, profeſſing aſtrono- 
my and aſtrology, and pretended to uſe a- 
mulets; they atfirmed, that Chriſt did not 
aſſume a real and natural body, but only an 


imaginary. one; that the law of M:sſes did 


not come from God or the good principle, 
and therefore was abrogated ; they abſtained 
wholly from eating- any fort of fleſh, and 


though they pretended to receive the books 


of the New Teſtament, yet they only took 


ſo much of it as they could ſuit to their own 


opinions, pretending that whatever was in- 
confiſtent thereto had been foiſted in by fome 
later writers who were half Fews ; and, on 
the other hand, allowed fables and apocry- 
phat books to paſs for apoſtolical writings, 
and are ſtrongly ſuſpected to have forged ſe- 
veral themſelves ; ſeveral other ſects ſprung 
from this, under various denominations, 


MA'NIFEST (A.) open, plain, apparent, 


evident, clear, no. to be contradicted. 


MANIFEST (V.) to demonſtrate, ſhew, clear, 
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or make any thing plain, to reveal or diſco- | 
Ver that which was hid and obſcure before. 
MANIFESTA'TION (S.) a declaring, ſhew- 
: ing, or making a thing plain, clear, or evi- 
dent. 
MA'NIFESTNESS (s.) the plainneſs or evi- 
dentneſs of any thing that cannot be denied. 
MANIFE'STO (s.) a publick declaration or 
re aſon exhibited by a king or prince, where- 
by he ſhews the reaſon of his doing or for- 
bearing any thing for or againſt another 
prince, ſtate, or potentate. F 
MA'NIFOLD (A.) a great many in number, 
or often repeated over, 
MA'INIGLIONS (S.) the handles on the back 
- of a piece of ordnance, to remove it from 
one place to another by. 
MANINGTREE (S.) in E/ex, an indifferent 


town, having a ſmall market weekly on | 


Tueſday ; diſtant from London 51 computed, 
and 59 meaſured miles. 
MA'NIPLE (S.) a ſcarf or ornament worn a- 
bout the waiſt of a Romiſb maſs prieſt. 
MA'NIPULE (S.) among the Apotbecaries, is 
as much herbs, flowers, &c. as a perſon can 
take up in his hand at once; among the Ro- 
mans, it was a ſmall body of infantry, which 
in Romulus's time confiſted of 100 men, 


which was afterwards increaſed to 200, | 


commanded by two Centurions. 

MANLY (A.) of, or pertaining to a man, 
humane, generous, noble. 

MA'NNA (S.) a medicinal gentle purgative 
taken in broth, or other proper liquid ; what 
is ſold in the ſhops, commonly called nanna 
of Calabria, is a white and ſweet liquor, 
which either diſtils of itſelf, or drops from 
the incifion made in the branches and leaves, 
or kees of the aſh-tree, both common and 
wild; in the dog-days, or a little before, it 
is gathered in the open ſun-ſhine, which har- 
dens and dries it; in July it comes of its 

own accord out of the tree; in Aug:/ they 
make inciſions, and when it has left off to 
run, in the ſame month, there comes out a 
third ſort of an inferior nature; there is an- 
other ert found in Arabia, Poland, Calabria, 

mount Libanus, and Dauphine, that falls up- 
on the leaves of the trees, and herbs and 
rocks, which is a condenſed ſort of honey, 
of the ſame figure aſcribed by Moſes to that 

Which the children of Iſrael eat in their 

Journey to Canaan. Many opinions and 

conjectures have been made and propagated 

concerning the Iſraelitiſp manna, not proper 
for this place. | 


MA'NNER (S.) the mode or way of execu- | 


ting, performing, or doing any thing whe- 
ther good or bad, in Painting, Poetry, Ar- 
cbitecture, Sc. which among Artiſts fre- 
quently is very different, and at the ſame 
time very excellent. 8 


MA'NNERS (S.) is commonly underſtood of] 


the regular and decent behaviour of a per- 
ſon, according to the rules of virtue, and a 


Polite education. 


\ 


MAN 
MA'NNOPERS (s.) an old Law term ſor 


ſtolen goods, taken upon the thief in the 
very fact. 


MAN OF WAR (s.) a large ſhip built on 


purpoſe for fighting, and provided accotd- 
_ ingly with men, guns, and ammunition, in 
large numbers and quantities. 

MANO'METER or MA'NOSCOPE (s.) an 
inſtrument to meaſure and ſhew the varia. 
tions and degrees of denſity and rarity in tlie 
air, 

MA'NOR or MA'NOUR (S.) anciently a cer. 
tain compaſs of ground was granted by the 
king to ſome man of worth, for him and his 
heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe ſome ju. 
riſdiction more or leſs within that circuit, as 
he thought good to grant, but performing 
withal ſuch ſervices, and ſuch rent yearly, a8 
by this grant was required. Now, the lord 
afterwards parcelling this ſame to other 
meaner men, receiving rent and ſervices from 
them, and by that means, as he became te. 
nant to the king, the inferiors became te- 
nants to him; but it is now rather under. 
ſtood to be juriſdiction, and royalty incorpo- 
real, than the land and ſuit ; for 'a man may 
have a manor in groſs, i. e. the right and in- 
tereſt of a court baron with the perquiſites, 
and another enjoy every foot of land belong- 
ing to it. A manor may be compounded of 
divers things, as of an houſe, arable land, 
paſture, meadow, wood, rent, advowſon, 
court-baron, &c, and this ought to be by 

long continuance of time beyond man's me- 
mory. Some affirm that a manor cannot now 
be made, becauſe without a court-baron, and 
at leaſt two ſuitors, there can be no mancr, 

MA'NSFIELD (S.) a large town in the foreſt 
of Sherwood, in the county of Nottingham, 
well inhabited, and filled with good houſes ; 
the principal buſineſs of the inhabitants is 
making of malt; its market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 99 compu- 
ted, and 116 meaſured mites. 

MA'”NSION- (S.) a dwelling- place or habita- 
tion; and in Law, is applied to the chief 

 dwelling- houſe within a lord's manor or ſee, 


called the capital meſſuage, and vulgarly the 


man ſion- bon ſe. 0 

MANSLAU'GHTER (S.) an unlawful killing 
a man upon ſome ſudden occaſion, without 
any ſettled or prepenſe malice, in which it 
differs from murder, and from chance-mcd- 
ley, becauſe it has a preſent intent to kill ; 
it is eſteemed felony, but admitted to clergy 
for the firſt time, with forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, Wy, | 

MANSLUAY'ER (S.) he who kills a man ra- 
ther by accident than choice. 

MA kr (S.) a ſhort purple mantle worn 
by the French biſhops over their rochets upon 
ſome ſpecial occafions ; in War, it is a kind 
of moveable pent-houſe or parapet made of 
pieces of timber ſawed into planks about 
three inches thick, and nailed one over — 

0 


MAN 


other to about ſix ſeet high, commonly caſed 
with tin, and ſet upon ſmall wheels to drive 
before the pioneers in a ſiege, and ſo ſerve as 
blinds againſt the enemy's ſmall ſhot; alſo 
a particular ſort of ſhort ſcarf or cloak now 
much worn by women over all their cloaths. 

MAN TLE (S.) a looſe open garment to throw 
oyer the ſhoulders, worn formerly by gene- 
rals, and over their a mour in wet weather, 
&c, alſo the uppermoſt garment that nurſes 
wrap up young infants in before they coat 
them; in Architefare, it is the lower part 
of the chimney, or that laid acroſs the 
jambs, and which ſupports the compart- 
ment of the chimney-piece. 


MANTLE (V.) to ſparkle or knit up briſkly, |. 


like ſtrong ale bottled, &c. in Hawking, it 
means ſpreading or extending the wings af- 
ter the legs, &c. | ; 
MANTLE-TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is that 
piece of board or timber that runs croſs the 
head of the opening part of a chimney, or 
that part next the hearth where the fire is 
made, and moſt commonly projects out fix 
or eight inches from the plain of the wall, 
to ſet cups, &c. on. K 
MA/NTLINGS (S.) in Heraldry, are the em- 
helliſnments round the outſide of the field, 
imitating a mantle or looſe garment thrown 


upon it, and lined with filk of a different 


colour, tho* it is now made more like car- 
ved work or feathers than any thing elſe. 
MA'NTUA or MA/NTOE (S.) a woman's 


gown, made in the moſt exact manner to 


fit her ſhape or perſon. 
MA'NUAL (A.) any thing belonging to, or 
performed by the hand; ſo kings and great 
men have their ſign or ſeal manual, that is, 
2 ſmall hand-ſeal for letters, deeds, &c. 
MA'NUALIST (S.) one that works with his 
hands, as a ſhoe-maker, taylor, &c. 
MANUCA/PTION (S.) in Law, is a writ 
that lies for a: man, who being taken on ſuſ- 
picion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail 
for his appearance, is refuſed to be admitted 
thereto by the ſheriff or other perſon im- 
powered to Jet to mainprize. 


MANUCA'PTORS (S.) ſureties or bondſmen | 


tor others. 

MANUDU'CTION (S.) a ſupporting or lead- 
ing by the hand. | 

MANUDU'CTOQR (S.) an ancient church of- 
ficer, who from the middle of the choir gave 
the ſignal to the choiriſters to begin to ſing, 
and marked the meaſure, beat time, and re- 
gulated the muſick; alſo one who guides, 
leads, or ſupports another by the hand. 

MANUFA'CTURE or MANUFA'CTORY 
(S.) any fort of work done or performed by 

the hand, as the making or weaving linen, 


vwoollen, &c. and more particularly if the 


matter as well as the work be the product of 
the ſame country ; ſometimes a large houſe 
or ſhop where great numbers work upon the 


fame general fort of goods, is called by this 
EA 


name. 


MAN a 


MANUFA'*CTURE (V.) to manage, work, 
or perform with the hands. 
MANUFA'CTURER (S.) one who works 
with his hands, or keeps and directs large 
numbers of handicraft men to bring any 
particular fort of goods to perfection. 
M4NUMI'SSION (S.) the 4recing or infran- 
ching of ſlaves, which by the Romans was 
after three different manners; for either a 
ſlave, with the conſent of his lord, entered 
his name in the regiſter, or the prætor laid 
a wand upon his head, or his maſter manu- 
miſed him in his will: In the firſt caſe, the 
flave was to have ſome ſtock of his own to a 
moderate value, or if his maſter would give 
it him, it was the ſame thing; being thus 
furniſhed, if his maſter ordered him to be en- 
_ tered in the publick roll of the citizens, this 
gave him freedom : The ſecond manner was 
at firſt a conſular privilege, but was after- 
_ wards lodged in the city prætor, who by lay. 
ing a wand, called vindicta, upon the flave's 
head, ſet him free; upon which the lictor 
or ſerjeant uſed to ſtrike the ſlave, and then 
the publick notary regiſtered his name, and 
the reaſon of his freedom ; ſometimes the 
Romans turned their flaves round, and gave 
them a box on the ear, and ſo let them go: 
Thoſe who were freed the third way, or by 
will, ſhaved their head, and wore a cap as a 
badge of their liberty; they had alſo a white 
habit, and a gold ring given them by their 
| maſters, and likewiſe a new name added to 
the former: Some were freed at entertain- 
ments in private company, or by letter, but 
theſe enjoyed but a reſtrained and imperſect 
liberty, the others a full and perfect one. It 
any perſon during his ſlavery had been ftig- 
matized or branded for his miſbehaviour, or 
had been thrown into goal upon ſuſpicion ; 
if in this caſe he had confeſſed his fault, re- 
covered his maſter's favour, and was after= 
wards manumiſed by him, he was called /:- 
bertu, dedititius, and came only in the loweſt 
condition of liberty. Among the Atbeni ans, 
the flayes for a ſmall ſum, without the con- 
ſent of their maſters, might be made free; 
and ſometimes, if upon an extraordinary 
occaſion they behaved gallantly in the field, 
the ſtate made them free: Thoſe who were 
enſranchiſed uſed to change their name, or at 
leaſt clap a new ſyllable or two to it; they 
likewiſe altered their way of ſhaving. In 
Conſtantine s time, he ordered, that all the 
deeds of manum: ſſion ſhould be ſigned in the 
church, in the preſence of the congregation, 
the biſhop being alſo preſent, by the lords or 
maſters as witneſſes, who bringing the in- 
ſtrument, deſired the biſhop would confent to 
the enfranchiſing his ſlave ; theſe manumiſſions 
were paſſed at the altar. There were alſo 
many other ways of doing the ſame thing, 
both among the Fews and others, hut not 
now practiſed ; as in England, in the Con- 
querot's time, the maſter delivered them by 
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the right - hand to the viſcount in full court, 

ſhewing them the door, giving them a lance 
and à ſword, and proclaiming them tree ; 
there were alfo ſeveral other ways uſed, as 
dy charter, &c. Ne” 
MANUMI'T. or MANUMI'SE 
tres or {et at liberty. 
MA'NURE (S.) dung, | 
any thing elſe that the huſbandman puts 


s : 
I 
a 
« 


on his ground, to fatten, enrich, or im- | 


it. 


prove | 
MANURE (V.) to plough; work, improve, 
or make land better by labour, dung, clay, | 


lime, &c., mixed together as the ground re. 
quires, which, according to the nature ot the 
ſoil and purpoſe, it is intended for, is very 
different ; for in the North - Riding of Tork“ 
Hire, where the fail is ſandy, they manure it 
with clay, and then it will bear barley, 
wheat, oats, &c. but without it will dear 
nothing but rye 3 this manure, as it is very 


 NKrong, will laſt upwards of forty years; in 
boggy or heathy ground, they ufe ſea. ſhells, 


as cockles, perriwinkles, &c. with good ſuc - 
ceſs; in the weſt of England, they uſe a 
brackiſh ſea ſand, which is obſerved to 
quicken dead land, ſothat by this means 
that which would otherwiſe become the 
barreneſt part of the country, becomes the 
richeſt, ' f p 
Ma NUSCRIPT (S.) a book wrote by the 
hand, and now it commonly means an ori- 
ginal that was never printed. 2 
MANWORT H (S.) in our old Law, was the 
price or value of a man's head, every man 
according to his degree, being rated at a 
certain price, according to which ſatistaction 
uſed to be made to his lord if any one killed 
Wm. | 3 6 
MA'NY (S.) a great multitude or number. 
Map (S.) a deſcription or projection of either 
the whole world or a part of it upon a plane, 
in which the ſituation, figure, &c. of a 
country, both in reſpe& to its own abſolute 
poſſeſſion of a particular ſpace, or in relation 
to the bordering nations about it, is deſcrib- 
ed according to the laws of perſpective. 
MA'PLE (S.) a tree whoſe wood is uſed for 
many purpoſes, eſpecially of ornament, 


MAPPA'RIUS (S.) an officer among the Ro- 


mans, who in the publick games of the Cir- 
cus and Gladiators, Sc. gave the ſignal for 
their beginning, by throwing a handker- 
chief, which he before had received from\ the 
emperor, conſul, or other ſupream officer 
then preſent, ; 1 

MA RACOCK (S.) among the Floriſts, is what 
they alſo call the paſſion flower. F 

MARANA'THA (S:) the higheſt degree of 
excommunication. 

MARA'SMUS'(S.) the phyfician's term for a 

flow, continual fever, that conſumes or 
waſtes the body by degrees. Fe: 

MARAU'DING (S.) wandering about from 
place to place like ſoldiers, to get plunder, 
forage, &c, 


TY 
o 


(v.) to make 


; 3 | 
ſoil, marl, lime, Or 


M A R 

ann (S.) 2 Spaniſh copper col, in 
value ſomewhat more than a French denic; » 
this is the general or national computatiye 
com both in commerce and in their finance, 
though it is not very current itſelf amore 
them; 63 of them make a rial of lilver, and 
the piaſter or 8 of eight rials contains 
504, and a piſtole 2016 ſo that an account 
of commodities of any contiderable value 
will appear a monitrous ſum to the ignorant; 
there were, and are, various ſorts of theſe . 
as, the alphonſine, white, black, old, &, 
maravedis, which ate of different values: 
but without any additional appellation, the 

above are always meant and underſtood, 

MA'RBLE (S.) a ſtone dug out of pits ard 
quarries, hard, firm, and ſolid, that takes a 
beautiful poliſh, and is much uſed in the or- 
naments of fine buildings, as columns, al- 
tars, ſtatues, &c. there are abundance of 
different forts, which are denominated ſome. 
times ſrom the country, and ſometimes from 
the colour ; all forts, except the white, are 
opake, but that being cut in thin pieces or 
ſlices, become tranſparent. 

MARBLE (V.) to paint or ſtain colours in 
imitation of the veins in marble, eſpecially 
upon the edges of books and paper, uſed to 
put within bibles, common prayer books, 
&c. and alfo to cover ſmall paper books to 
write in. 

MA'RCASITE (S.) a metallick mineral, 
making, as it were, the ſeed or firſt matter 
of metals, it being applied to every mineral 
body that has metallick particles in its com- 
poſition. | 

MARCA'SSIN (S.) in Heraldry, is a wild boar 
having its tail hanging down. 

MA'*RCGRAVE (S.) a German title equal in 
vignity to our marquis. 

MARCH (S.) according to the vulgar account 
is the third month of the year, but accord- 
ing to the civil and eccleſiaſtical account the 
firſt, the year beginning on the 25th day of 
this moath ; the ancient painters repreſented 


— 


aſpect, with a helmet on his head, leaning 
upon a ſpade, holding the fign Artes in his 
right hand, and almond bloſſoms and cyons 
in his left, and a baſket of ſeeds on his arm; 
but it is to be noted, that theſe ſignatures are 
not univerſal, and proper to all countries and 
climates; in War, it is the going or moving 
of an army from one place to another. 

MARCH (V.) to move or go forward, as an 
army does; alſo ſpoken of or to a perſon 
that either is, or is ordered to be gone, or 


_ dence. ; 
MA'RCHES (s.) the limits or boundaries chat 
were formerly appointed and ſettled between 
England and Wales, and England and Stor. 
land. Bos 
MA'RCHET {S.) an ancient fine paid by the 


this month by a man of a tawny and fierce 


abſcond from the place of his ordinary refi- 
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the tenant's daughters: This cuſtom ob- 
tained throughout all England, Wales, and 
Scotland, with ſome variation, and is ſtill in 
uſe in ſome places, as in the manor of Dino- 
ver in Caermartbenſbire, the tenant pays the 
lord upon the marriage of his daughter 102. 
In Scotland and the North of England, the 
jord was impowered to lie with the bride 
the firſt night, which cuſtom was abrogated 
by king Malcolm III. at the inſtance of his 
queen, and inſtead thereof the tenant Was 
to pay a mark to the lord. 

MA'RCHIONESS (S.) the wife or lady of a 

marqueſs. ö i 
MA'RCHPANE (S.) a pleaſant confection or 
cake made of almonds, ſugar, flour, &c. 

MARE (S.) a the or female horſe. ; 

MA!RESCHAL or MA/RSHAL (S.) in the 
French Army, is a conſiderable dignity 3 they 
are properly the ancient eſquires of the king. 
By their firſt inſtitution they had the com- 
mand of the van-guard, to obſerve the ene- 
my, and to chuſe proper places to encamp 
the army : Now they judge all military at- 
fairs by themſelves or their lieutenants ; till 
the time of Francis I, their number was but 
two, who were allowed but 5co lvres per 
annum in war, and nothing in peace; but 
fince they are much increaſed in number, 
allowance, and honour; they are now the 
arbitrators of quarrels among the nobllity 3 
their place depends abſolutely on the crown, 
nor can they be deprived during life, tho” the 
king may ſuſpend them from the exe:ciſe ot 
their function; this honour is not heredi- 
tary, but the reward of merit and great ac- 
tions; there are various ſorts of them, as, 
mareſchals of France, of the camp, &c. WhO 
accordingly are ſuperior in honour, dignity, 
and command. 

MARFO RIO (S.) a famous ſtatue in the city 
of Rame, placed oppoſite to another called 
Paſquin, upon which the anſwers to the ſa- 
tyrical libels fixed upon Faſſuin, are like wiſe 
fixed or put, 

MA'RGENT or MA'RGIN (S.) the edge, 
brim, or brink of any thing, as of a pond, 
river, &c. but eſpecially applied to the blank 
ſpace that is left in printed or written books, 
either for beauty, or convenience of writing 
obſervations, or explanations, irom thence 
called marginal notes, 

MARINE (A.) any thing belonging to the 

ſea or fea affairs. | | 

MA'RINER (S.) a ſeaman, ſailor, or one 

whoſe trade or employment is going to fea, 

in order to tranſport goods or perſons from 
one country or nation to another, 

{ARIUNES (S.) ſoldiers who are carried in 

thips of war to defend them againſt the enc- 

mies boarding them. | 


fort of character put uvon bales, voxes, 
cheſts, hogſheads, and other merchandize, to 


| Uſtinguiſh the goods of one trader from thoſe 


IARKE (S.) ſometimes ſigniſies a particular | 
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of another; ſometimes they are certain 
ſtamps put upon filver veſſels to aſcertain 
their fineneſs, and upon Knives, ſciſſors, ri. 
Zors, &c. to ſhew who was the maker, and 
for many other purpoſes ; it is alio the name 
of a man, and in particular of one of the evan- 
geliſts, who was the diſciple and interpreter 
of St, Peter; ſome affirm he was one of the 
ſeventy, but forſook our Saviour upon hearing 
him ſay, Jobn vi. 55. Except ye eat the fljþ 
of the Sen of Man, and drink bis blocd, ye 
bawe no life in yon; but St. Peter convincing 
him of his miſtake, he returned and conti- 
nued ſtedfaſt in the faith, accompanying Perer 
to Reme, where he wrote his goſpel. Au- 
thors are divided about the language that it 
was wrote in, ſome affirming, that as it was 
wrote at Rome, and for the uſe of the Chriſ- 
tians there, it was originally in Latin, others 
affirm it was Cree; but no great harm would 
ariſe, ſuppoſe we ſhould imagine, that St. 
Mark tor the uſe of the Romans, made a 

Latin copy, and for others a Get one, &c. 

There is allo a religious order of regular ca- 
nons, founded at Mantua by one Albert Spi- 

nola, a prieſt, towards the end of the 12th 
century, called the congregation of St. Marx; 
alſo an order of knighthood in the republick 
of Venice, which is conferred only on thoſe 
who have done ſome extraordinary ſervices 
to the commonwealth ; it is alfo the name 
of an old coin, in which fines, &c. of law 
are ſtil] made, and the name retained, and © 
is in value 13 3. 4 d. alſo a butt to aim er 
ſhoot at, or a guide to do or perform ſome- . 
thing by. | 

MARK (V.) to diſtinguiſh one thing from an- 
other by ſetting ſome inſcription, character, 
&c. upon it; alſo a particular work taught 
to girls, whereby they make the ſeveral let - 
ters of the alphabet, in order to put upon 
the family linen, to diſtinguith each perſon's 
ſrom that of another's. 

MARKET (S.) a place where all forts cf 
goods and proviſions are publickly fold, and 
theſe are ſometimes called fairs, efpecially in 
Germany ; ſometimes it means the vent, call, 
or demand there is for any commodity ; for- 
merly, Bracton aftirms, that one market ought 
to be diſtant from all others at leaft ſix mites 
and a half, and one third of a half; but as 
the people increaſed, io did the privilege of 
keeping marke's 3 and indeed now, in cities 
and great towns markets are reſtrained to al- 
mott proviſions only, every ſhop being a fort 

of market for other manufactures; ancicntly 
it was cuſtomary to have mott fairs and „a- 
tele Kept on Sundays in the church yards, 

becauſe of the great diſtance of the inhabi- 

rants from thoſe places, fo that the bufineſs 

of religion and trade was cariied on te ge- 

ther ; and tho? this cuſtom was prohibited by 

ſeveral kings, yet it was kept up till fjenry 

Vith's time, when it was ettectually ſup- 

preſſed; ro are jome remains of this prac- 
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4 is weekly on Saturday; the river Kennet, 


' MA*RLINE (S.) a ſmall line made of un- 


MAR 


tice Rill in the moſt northern parts of the | 


kingdom; many laws, with ſevere penal- 


ties, have been made about regulating the | 
markets, to prevent monopolizing, foreſtal- } 


ling, and other irregularities, which, thro' 


neglect of being executed, occafions too | 
much of thoſe practices paſſing unpuniſhed. 


Clerk of the Market, an offices whoſe, bu- 
neſs it is to Keep a ſtandard of all weights 


and meaſures according to the king's ſtand- | 
ard kept in the Exchequer, and to take care 
that all the weights and meaſures uſed in the | 
market be agrecable. | 
- MA'RKETABLE (A.) any commodity that | 


for its goodneſs and faſhion is ſaleable. 


town, with a bad harbour; it is a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from London 228 computed, 
and 288 meaſured miles. 

MARL (S.) a ſort of fat, clayey, ſoft, foſſile 
earth, caſt on land to render it fruitſul, of 

various colours and qualities; it is ſome- 
times uſed in the making of lime, being 
burnt like other ſtone. 

MA'RLBOROUGH (S.) in Villſbire, is an 
ancient borough town that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by 4 

mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 burgeſſes, and 
other inferior offices; it is a town that has 

a a pretty good ſhop-keeping trade, but not 
much of the manufacturing part; its market 


made navigable by act of parliament, comes 
up to it ; diſtant from London 62 computed, 
and 75 meaſured miles. 


- twiſted hemp well tarred, to ſeaſe the ends 
of ropes from farſing out; they alſo ſeaſe the 
fides of the ſtraps at the arſe of the blocks 
together with this, and if a fail be ript out 
of the bolt-rope, (in caſe of hurry or cold 
weather, fo as they cannot ſow it) they put 
marline thro” the oilet- holes, and faſten the 

dolt- rope and ſail together. 

Marline Spike, a ſmall iron inſtrument, 
made on purpoſe to ſplice ſmall ropes toge- 
- ther, and to open bolt-ropes when they ſow 

in the fail, ; | LES 

MARLOW (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, ſituated 


under the Chiltern or Chalk- Hills, near the 


James, over Which it has a bridge; it is a 
pretty good borough-town, that ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 26 computed, and 31 meaſured miles. 

MA/RMALADE or MA'RMALET (S.) a 
pleaſant cooling conieftion made of the juice 

or pulp of various fruits, as plumbs, apri- 
cots, quinces, & c. boiled up with ſugar, &c. 

MA'RMORA ARUNDELIANA (S.) certain 

tables of ancient marble, whereon is carved 

_ a chronicle of Athens, 263 years before Jeſus 

Chriſt, preſented to the univerſity of Oxford 
by the earl of Arundel, who procured them 


þ 


 MA'RKET-JEW (S.) in Cornwall, a ſea-port } 


» 
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MA'RMOSET (S.) a fort of black monkey, 


MA'RONITES or MA*'RONISTS (S.) certain 


tem the eaſt ; in 1676, Dr, Prideaux pub- | 


MAR 


liſhed an account of all the inſcriptions, 


with a ſhagged mane or neck; alſ, 
teſque figure in building. YO 


Chriſtians in the Eaſt, whoſe origina 
der was one Maron ; they were r 
to have embraced the errors of the Jacobites 
Neſtorians and Monothelites, but now an 
reconciled to the Roman church ; they ſpeak 
a ſort of Syriack ; they have a patriarch, 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and about x 50 curates, 
but are ſo oppreſſed by the Turks, that the 
clergy are forced to work for their living 
they are very hoſpitable, and entertain pl. 
grims according to their ability; they keep 
Lent according to the antient rigour, exting 
but one meal a day, and that not before 
they hear maſs, which is about four in the 
afternoon ; they have a great reſpe& for 
their prieſts, who are diſtinguiſhed by a blue 
ſcarf that they wear about their caps; mar 
ried men may become prieſts, but none my 
marry after they are entered into orden. 
Pope Gregory XIII. founded a college i 
Reme, where their youth are educated by 1. 
ſuits, and then ſent into their own countty; 
their clergy wear no ſurplices nor cormered 
caps, keep particular faſts and ſeaſts, and 
dilagree in many particulars from the church 
of Rome ; their patriarch is a monk of the 
order of St. Arthony, and claims the titled 
patriarch of Arntiech, and is always called 
Peter, tho? his real name be Jobn, Ec. thy 
read their ſervice both in the vulgar langug 
and in Latin. 

MAROO'/NING (S.) the putting a perſon a- 
ſhore on an uninhabited iſtand. 

MARO'TICK STILE (S.) a peculiar mane 
of writing poetry, among the French, 9 
and merry, yet ſimple and natural, intro 
duced by Mare, and compleated by Va 
and Fontaine. 

Letters of MARQUE (S.) are inſtruments a 
thorizing the ſubjects of one prince to ma 
Teprizals upon, or captures of the ſhips « 
ſubjects of another prince or country, up 
account of that prince or country's not iu 

ving made proper redreſſes or reparations 
ſuch damage or captures that have ben 
made upon the ſhips or ſubjeRs of the fot 
mer, by the ſubjects of the latter. 

MA'RQUESS or MA'RQUIS (S.) an ore 
of nobility between a duke and an earl, d 
count, firſt introduced by Richard II. wit 
in the year 1337, created his favourite Huben 
Vere, who was then earl of Oxford, nat 
of Dublin z the title given to a m 
writing is, The moſt noble, oft boncarab © 
potent prince; and by the king he 15 call 
Our right, truſty, and intirely belowed cit) 
the honour is hereditary, and the eldeſt 10h, 
by the courteſy of Englard, during de“ 
ther's life, is called earl or lord of a pla 


but the younger fons are alt Called 7" 
- 2 Juen 


MAR 


Tomas, Jo ſaph, c. a marguiſs's cap is the 


ſame with a duke's, but their coronecs differ, 


a duke's having flowers and leaves, a mar- 
quiſs's lowers or pyramids crowned or top- 
. ped with pearls. | 
MA'RQUETRY (S.) inlaid work, or fineer- 
ing, being a plane of oak or well dried fir, 
covered with ſeveral pieces of fine hard 
wood, of various colours, in the forms of 
birds, flowers, knots, &c. and ſometimes 
intermixed with tortoiſe ſhell, mother of 
pearl, ſilver, &c. ſometimes it is compoſed 
of glaſs of various colours, and ſometimes 
of precious ſtones or curious marbles, and 
then it is called Moſaick work. 
MA'RQUISATE (S.) the office, duty, go- 
vernment, authority, or eſtate that gives 
the title of marquiſs. 
MARR (V.) to ſpoil, hurt, prejudice, hinder, 
corrupt, deface, prevent, &c. 
MARRIAGE (S.) that honourable contract 
that perſons of different ſexes make with one 
another, whereby they are obligated to live 
in love and harmony together, and from 
whence ſprings the true benefit of kingdoms 
and commonwealths, by producing children 
for their continuance and encreaſe, whoſe 
parents being known, are obliged to do their 
utmoſt, by all lawiul methods, to maintain 
and educate them, without being burthen- 
ſome to the ſtate, To render this contract 
the more ſacred, moſt civilized nations have 
accompanied it with ſeveral religious cere- 
monies, and made it the work of the prieſt 
rather than the civil magiſtrate, to ſtrike the 
greater awe upon all preſent, and make them 
the more careful and fearful of breaking 
through the conditions; the church of Rome 
has carried it ſo far as to make it one of 
their ſacraments, and yet are fo contradicti- 
ous as to forbid all their clergy. to marry. 
The Turks have three ſorts of wives, vis. 
legitimate ones, which they actually marry ; 
wives in kebin, which they may hire for any 
ſet time, and are at liberty to leave them 
again; and ſlaves, which they buy like any 
other commodity; certain degrees of con- 
ſanguinity are now forbid to marry, though 
originally they were unavoidably permitted; 
anciently the men received no portion with 
their wives, but rather bought them of their 
parents, or at Jeaft made large preſents to 
them according to their abilities. 

Duty of Marriage, was an ancient mulct, 
fine, or obligation upon women who held 
fees that required military ſervice, to marry, 
that ſo their huſbands might render thoſe 
fervices, and ſo indemnify the lords, which 
they themſelves could not do upon account 
vi their ſex; now it means all thoſe obliga- 
10ns that are mutually due from both ſexes 
chat are married together. 

Marriage Muſick, a incering, bantering 
appellation for the crying of young chi!dren, 
by way of riciculing that honourable 


{+ 
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| MARRY (V.) to enter into contract, or take 


MAR 

MA'RRIAGEABLE (A.) fit or of an age an! 
ſtature ſu.table to marry; and is commonly 
we to virgins of about 14 or 15 yeas 
old. $125; Ws 

MA/RRIAGEABLENESS (S.) the tate or 
condition of a perſon, for age, ſtature, 
health, &c. that makes them fit or ripe tor 
marriage. 

MA*RROQUIN (S.) the ſkin of a goat or 
ſome ſuch like creature, very frequent in the 
Levant, dieſſed in ſumac or galls, and then 
made of ſuch colour as the artitt plcates, 
whether it be red, yellow, blue, &c, vul- 
garly called Morocco leather. 

MA'RROW (S.) the choice delicious fat, ſuet, 
or oily ſubſtaifce contained in the cavities of 
the bones of moſt - creatures, eſpecially the 
large thigh, ſhin, or other bones that are 
conſiderably hollow; alfo the beſt or choiceſt 
part of any book, ſpeech, &c, or the muſt 
uſeſu} part of a ſcience, &c, is calied the 
marrow of it. 8 
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a woman to wile according to the rites, ce- 
remonies, or cuſtoms of any pat ticular peo- 
ple or nation. 

MARS (S.) among the ancient Heathens, was 
called the god of war; he was by them ſaid 
to be the ſon of Jure, who brought hm 
forth by touching a flower that was ſhewn 
her by. Flora; this is feigned to be done by 
her out of revenge, becauſe Jupiter her huf- 
band begat Pa//zs out of his brain without 
her. Mars is ſaid to be born in Threca, 
The poets ſpeak of his amours with Venus, 
the goddeſs of Love and Beauty, and of their 
being ſurprized by Vulian her huſband ; the 

ancient idolaters ſacrificed a horſe, a wolt, 
and a dog, to Mars; among the Chymiſis, 
they expreſs iron by Mars; the Aſtror omers 
make him the third planet deſcending in or- 
der, of a hot and dry nature, firiſhing his 
revolution in almoſt 12 years; he has the 

ſun for his center, ſo that when he 1s acroni- 
cally oppoſite to him he ſeems to be below 
him, nearer the earth, and appears almoſt as 
big as Venus, having a greater parallax than 
the ſun, viz. four minutes at ſome times, 

fo that when he is in the loweſt aptis of his 
orb, we find a great intention of heat if it 
be ſummer, and a great remithon of cold if 
it be winter, and the contrary when he is in 
his apogzon, the diſtance between them be- 
ing computed at 1690280 miles; the 4ſiro- 
logers call him the leſſer infortune, as being 

an enemy to human nature upon account of 
the heat and drineſs of his qualities, and with 
them fignifies mil tary men, ſurgeons, ſmiths, 
Kc. and of diſeaſes, ſuch as proceed from 
adult choler, and heat of blood, as acute fe- 
vers, yellow -jaundice, ſmall pox, &c. wuh - 
the !Yeralds, it fignifies gules or red. 

MARSH (S.) any low lands that are frequently 
overRtuwed with the waters of the nerghbour- 
ing less or rivers, and which when mnewater 
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is 6ut is commonly very fertile, occafioned | 


upon it. i 

MARSHAL (S.) in Exgland, there ate many 
officers calle l by this name, that are of dif- 
ferent ſorts and authorities, the chief where- 
of is the ear! Marſhal of England, who is 
one of the great officers of the crown, that 

takes cognizance of all matters of war and 
arms, determines contracts concerning deeds 
ol arms upon land, and matters concerning 
war within the realm, which cannot be de- 
termined by common law, in which he uſu- 
ally proceeds according to the civil law; this 
office is hereditary, and has for many ages 
been in the houſe of Norfolk, Anciently he 
had ſeveral courts under him, but now only 
the Marfhalſez, where he may fit in judg-- 
ment againſt criminals offending within the 
verge of the court; there are other inferior 
officers of this name, as mar/þal of the juſ- 
tices in eyre, marſhal of the King's- Bench, 
who has the cuſtody of the priſon called by 

 thut name. Knight marſhal is an officer of 
the Marſpalſea, under whom are the mar- 
hs men, who are properly the king's bai- 


Green-C/oth ; alſo in an Army, there is an in- 
ſerior officer belonging to every company, 

called dy this name, and ſeveral others, as 
the city marſhal, &c. 

MA'RSHALLING (S.) the ordering or ar- 
ranging things or perſons in the proper man- 
ner, ſo as to anſwer the purpoſe they are de- 
ſigned for ; in Heraldry, it is the diſpoſing all 
perſons and things in all manner of ſolem- 
nities, whether feſtival or mournful, ſuch as 
coronations, inſtalments, marriages, burials, 
&c. according to their ſeveral ranks or de- 
grees ; alſo the diſpoſing of coat- armours 
pertaining to diſtinct families, and ot their 
contingent ornaments, with their parts and 
appurtenances in their proper places, in one 
and the ſame ſhield or eſcutcheon. 

MA'XSHALSEA (S.) the court or refidence 
of the'marſhal of the priſon in Soutbewark, 
called by this name. 

MA*RSHFIELD (S.) in Glouceſter ſpire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
here the clothing manufacture is carried vi- 
gorouſly on; diſtant from London 84 com- 

puted, and 102 meaſured miles. 

" MART (S.) a free, open market, for all per- 
ſons to buy and fcll commodities in, but 
more eſpecially applied to thoſe German 
towns where the great fairs are kept, as 
Franifort, &c. 

MA'RTEN cr MA'RTERN (S.) a (mall crea- 
ture that has a very rich fur, and whoſe 
dung has a muſky ſcent. 

MA'RTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
war; with Chymifts, it is ſome preparations 
ol iron or impregnations ot ſteel. 

Martial Law, the law of war or arms 
che ding upon t he king's pleaſure, or his 


by the ſlime, ooze, &c. that is waſhed in | 


lids, and arreſt in the verge of the court, | 
. when a warrant is backed by the board of | 


MAR 


| lieutenant in time of war, for the king ne- 


ver makes any laws in times of peace, but 
war he ufeth abſolute power; but cf late 


the king, or his generals, by act of parlia- 
ment, under certain reſtrictions. 
MARTIN or MAK TINET (S.) a bird of 
the ſwallow kind; alſo a fort of pear ſo 
called. 75 
MA'RTINATE (V.) a cant name for being 
tranſported into the foreign plantations, or 
baniſhed from a perſon's native country for 
miſdemeanors ; alſo to ſoule or pickle fiſh 
as mackare}, &c, 
MA*RTINGAL (S.) a leather thong faſtered 
at one end of the girt under a horſe's belly, 
and at the other end to the muſrole to hin. 
der him from rearing, * 
MA'RTINMAS or MA'RTLEMAS (s.) the 
feſtival of St. Martin obſerved on the 11th 
day of Newember, and in the north of Er- 
land, and in Scotland, is one of the quarter 
days or times of reckoning for their rents, 
Wages, &c. 
MA'RTLETS (S.) in Heraldry, are birds 
whoſe feet are ſo ſhort, that they can ſeldom 
be feen, and their wings ſo long, that they 
could not riſe if they pitched upon a level or 
plain, for which reaſon they light only upon 
high places, as tops of trees, &c. that they 
may take flight again by throwing th:m- 
| ſelves off; it is alſo uſed for pigeons with 
their ſeet eraſed or torn off, as a mark cf 
diſtinction for a fourth brother of a {amily, 
VARTNETS (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall lines 
that are faſtened to the legs on the leetch of 
the ſail, and appear like crow feet, the ail 


maſt head, and ſo comes down by the mat 
to the deck ; the uſe of them is to bring that 
part of the leetch of the fail which is next to 
the yard-arm, up cloſe to the yard when the 
ſail is fa delled; ſome great ſhips have them 
to the top-ſails and fprit- ſails. 
MA*RTYR (S.) one who undergoes all man- 
ner of ſeverities, and even death itſell, for 
the profeſſion or deſence of certain doctrines 
which he really ſuppoſes, or at leaft oper) 
declares to be true, The word properly fe- 
nifies a witneſs, and in this ſenſe it is uſed for 
thoſe who at firft were perſecuted for vinci- 
cating the truth of the facts contained in tit 
goſpel, relating to the miracles, death, re- 
ſurrection, &c. of Jeſus Chriſt, and aſter- 
wards ſor all thoſe who ſuffered any hard- 
ſhips or inconveniencies upon account of the 
Chriſtian religion, though it is alſo applied fe 
the firm adherers to vice; as we ſay, be ot 
ſhe is one of Venus's martyrs, who by a biflo. 
lute manner of living loſe their life by meat 
of the foul diſeaſe; ſo a perſon that 
himſelf by exceſſive drinking, is called a u. 
tyr of Bacchus, &c, 


MARTYR (V.) te torment, afflict, Srieve, 
er 


by common conſent in parliament, but in 


years even this power hath been veſted in 


being reeved through a block ard the top- 
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or puniſh any perſon cruelly for the ſake of 
religious opinions only. 

MA'RTYRDOM._. (S.) the evil, pain, or o- 
ther inconvenience that any perſon ſuffers for 
the ſake of proſeſſing any doctrines or opi- 

nions, eſpecially religious ones. 

MARTYRO'/LOGY (S.) a catalogue or hiſ- 

. tory of ſuch perſons as have ſuffered for the 
profeſſion of any religious principles, and is 
particularly underſtood of. the perſecutions 
and ſufferings of the firſt profeſſors of Chriſ- 
tianity under the Heathen kings, emperors, 
or ſtates they lived in; it is alſo applied to 
the particular ſufferings of particular proſeſ- 
fions, as of the Proteſtants under Popiſh go- 
vernors, &c. In theſe hiſtories are inſerted 
the names of the periccutors and the perſe- 
cuted, with the reaſon why, the manner 
how, and time when, &c. 

MA'RVEL (V.) to wonder, be ſurprized, or 
aſtoniſhed at, to admire, or expreſs great 
furprize at a thing. ; a 

MARVELOUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, a- 
mazing, uncommon, &c. 

d. MARY (S.) ſometimes means the Virgin 
or mother of Chriſt, and ſometimes ſome 

other perſon the church of Rome has thought 
fit to dignify with this character; there are 
alſo many orders, both religious and mili- 
tary, that go by this name. ä 

MA/SCHIL (S.) this word or term is often 
found in the titles of the Pſalms, and ſigni- 
fies an inſtructor 3; but ſome think it was 


only the name of an inſtrument or of a tune 


thoſe pſalms were played upon or ſung to 
ſome ſay, that at the finging or repeating 
thoſe pſalms, the Fexws expounded or ex- 
plained them, but the pſalms themſelves 
ſhew they are rather to be underſtood as ſo 
many leſſons of direction or inſtruction, 
MA'SCULINE (A.) robuſt, manly, bold, 
courageous, ſomething belonging to the male 
kind ; the Aftrologers have maſculine planets 
and figns, not to denote any real diſtinction 
of ſex in the celeſtial bodies, but only ana- 
logically to ſignify the qualities, they pretend 


them to be principally endowed with; thoſe 


that excel in active qualities, that is, in heat 
or cold, they call maſculine, and the paſſive 
qualities, or moiſture and drought, they call 
feminine planets. In the French Poetry, thoſe 
rhimes that end with a ſtrong accent, or 
ſuch words as have not E feminine to ter- 
minate them, are called maſcaline rhimes or 
verſes. 

MASH (S.) a mixture or compoſition made 
of various ingredients upon ſundry occaſions, 
as ſor a horſe a maſh is made of bran, het 
water, &c. 

MASH (V.) to mix well together, to tho- 
roughly wet grain, &c. with hot water; as 
in Brezwisg, after the liquor is poured over 
the malt, it is the ſtirring or turning the 
grain often in the liquor, that every part may 
bo thoroughly wetted or ſoaked, fo that the 
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virtue or ſpirit of the grain may go into this 
liquor, &c. 

MA SHA (S.) in the Nortb- Riding of York- 
fire, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 
merly weekly on Wedneſday; but it is now 
on Tueſday; diftaiit.from Landon 165 com- 
puted, and 200 meaſured miles. 

MASK (V. to hide, caver, diſguiſe, or keep 
any thing ſecret by excuſes, pretences, &c, 

MASK (S.) ſometimes means only an inſtru- 
ment for the ladies to wear over their faces, 
in hot weather, &c. and ſometimes means 
an entertainment, or fort of ball or play, 
where perſons diſguiſe themſelves under ua- 
couth fort of dreſſes, &c. In Archite&ure, 
thoſe pieccs of groteſque ſculpture or ſatyr . 
faces uſed to fill up and adorn freezes, pan- 
nels of doors, keys of arches, and other va- 
cant places, are ſo called. 


MAYSLIN (S.) a mixture of wheat, corn and 


rye together, or bread made of ſuch mix- 
ture, is called af{/2 bread. | 
MA/SON (S.) a woikman employed under the 
direction of an architect, to do the None- 
part of any large building, as of a church, 
- publick hall, palace, & c. There is an anci- 
ent ſociety called free or accepted maſons, ei- 
ther from ſome extraordinary knowledge they 
are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, or hecauſe the 
firſt founders were of t!;at profeſſion : They 
are now very confiderable, both for numbers 
and character, being ſcattered all over Furope, 
and conſiſting of the greateſt men for learn- 
ing and ingenuity, whoſe principal ſecret is 
ſo ſacredly kept, that none but thoſe of the 
ſociety know what it is, and which ſhews, 
by the friendly offices, that they continually 
exhibit, eſpecially towards one another, it 15 
far enougli from immoralit y or diffoluteneſs, 
which their enemies charge them with, 


MA/SONRY. (S.) the art of ordering and pre- 


paring all manner of ſtone-work belonging 
to any ſort of building. | 

MASO/RAH (S.) the title of a critick, or 
commentary upon the Bible by the er 
doctors, in which are inferted the various 
readings, the foim that every word is met 
with throughout the bible ; alfo the number 
of verſes, words, and letters contained in it, 
by wh ch means they preterd to preſerve it 
free from corruption or alteration; this was 
performed by certain rabbins, who und: r 
Eſdras, purged the Hebrew Bible from tbr 

errors that were crept into it in the Bay /2- 
niſb captivity, divided the canonical books 
into 22 in number, and tlioſe into chapters 
ard verſes. 

MASQUE (S.) a diſguiſe or covering for the 
face, both to prevent a perſon's being known, 
ard alſo to keep off the ſun, wind; &c. In 
Architecture, thoſe carved ornament that re- 
preſent hideous faces, &c. are called maſyues, 

MASQUE (V.) to diſguiſe, hide, or conceal 
under a cover, pretence, &c, 

MASQUERA'DE (S.) a fart of carnival or 
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MAS 
ſibertiniſh diverſion, where perſons of all 
ages, qualities, and ſexes meet together diſ- 
guiſed, and under the pretence of diverſion 
trequently commit very unwarrantable facts 
and diſorders. 

MASS (S.) ſometimes means only a great heap 
or collection of any particular or mixed ſort 


of matter, and ſometimes the matter of any 


body cohering with it, or moving or gravi- 
tating along with it, and ſometimes all ſorts 
of religious offices whatever ; but in the 
church of Rome, at this time, it ſignifies 
what they call the unbloody ſacrifice of the 
body and blood of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
which is offered upon the altar under the 
ſpecies of bread and wine : When the pray- 
ers are ſung by the choiriſters, and all the 
magnificence of ceremonies is uſed, it is 
called High maſs; but when the prayers are 
only plainly ſpoke, or rehearſed without 
ſinging, it is called /owv maſs. | 
MASSACRE (V.) to kill, murder, or deſtroy 
people in great numbers, by way of ſur. 
prize, and upon very flight and groundleſs 
occaſions, and is common with the Papiſts 
for religion, as the Pariſian and Iriſb maſſa- 
cres of the Proteſtants, &c. 
MA'SSACRE (S.) a publick deſtruction by 
fire, ſword, &c. of a great number of peo- 
ple in cool blood, commonly for the ſake of 
ſome religious opinions. | 
MASSA'LIANS (S.) a ſect that peſtered the 
church in the fourth century, about 361, 
who alſo were called Euchites, who affirmed 
that prayer alone was ſufficient inſtead of all 
, other good works ; their «authorities were 
certain monks of Meſopetamia, who growing 
weary of their manual work, which at that 
time was a conſiderable part of their diſci- 
pline, pretended that prayer alone gave them 
flrength to reſiſt all temptations, that it pul 
the devil to flight, and rooted our fins ; they 
maintained alſo, that every man had two 
fouls, one of which was celeſtial, the other 


* 


a devil, that was forced out by prayer; they | 


pretended they were prophets, and that they 
could fee tlie trinity with their corporeal eyes, 
and that they became ſo far life unto God, 
that in ſuch condition they did not ſo much 
as fin in their thoughts; to theſe they added 
rawy other errors, imagining the Holy 
Ghoſt deſcended viſibly upon them, eſpeci- 
ally at the time of their ordination, when 
they danced, as they pretended, upon the 
devil, which occafioned them to be called 
enthuſiaſts, or perſons poſſeſſed; they torbad 
giving alms to any but their own ſect, diſ- 
ſolved marriages, and perſuaded children to 
leave their parents and follow them ; the men 
* wore their hair long like women, and went 
in magnificent robes ; the emperor Theodeſi us 
publiſhed an edict againſt them, and the 
biſhops in a council, anno 427, ordered, that 


by reaſon of their frequent relapſes, they 


mould be no more admitted, whatever pro- 
inif..s of repentance they ſhould make, 
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MA'SSETERS (S.) ſhort, thick, and tendi 
nous muſcles of the lower jaw, which wit! 
the aſſiſtance of the temporal muſcles they 
move to the right fide, the left fide, and 
forward. 8 g 

MASSIVE or MA'SSY (A.) heavy, ſolid 
weighty, ſhort, thick, ſtrong, robuſt ; in 
Arcbitecture, a maſſiy pillar or column is one 
that is tov ſhort for the order, . 

MASSONE or MA SSONED (A.) in Heral- 
dry, is when an ordinary is repreſented by 
a ftone wall with the joints between the 
ſtore viſthle. 

MA'SS-PRIEST (S.) is a prieſt of a chantry 
or particular altar, who ſays a certain num - 
ber of maſſes for the particular foul or ſoul 
of a perſon or perſons deceaſed, | 

MAST (S.) the fruit of the oak, becch, cheſ- 
nut-trees, &c. in a Ship, is that large tree 
or pole raiied in veſſels for the cordage and 
ſails to be faſtencd to, and theſe are variouſly 
named, according to the part of the ſhip they 
are put in, as the main-maft, the fore- maſt, 
the mizen-meft ; and becauſe in large ſhips 
no one tree can be got large, tall and ſtraight 
enough to make the maſts, and likewiſe they 
would be too cumberſome to manage, they 
are therefore made in parts or joints, which 
ſeparately are alſo called maſis, as the main- 
maſt, rnain- top-maſt, main-top-gallant-maf, 
which three compoſe only what is properly 
the main maſt, which is uſually made four 
fiſths in length of the breadth of the ſhip 
multiplied by 3, and that gives the length of 
the maſt in ſeet ; the others are proportioned 
to this, which for every yard in length is 

made one inch thick; xc. ; 

MASTER (S.) a head, governor, teacher, 
owner, or proprietor ; there ate alſo many 
officers who bear this name, as the maſter of 
a ſhip, aſſay maſter, maſters in Chancery, &c. 

MASTER V.) to conquer, manage, over- 
come, or bring into ſubjection. 

MA'STERLESS (A.) unruly, diſorderly, un- 
governabie ; alſo one out of place or ſervice. 

MA STER-FIECE (S.) a very curious perfor- 
mance, or delicate piece of workmanfhip 
alſo any thing that'is too difficult for a per- 
fon to do. e Oh8 

MA'STERSHIP (S.) the office, authority, 
quality, or dignity of him that acts as a 

. maſter, head, or commander. 

MASTICA'TION (S.) the act of chewing or 
Crs os food in one's mouth with the 
teeth. | 

MASTTCATORIES (S.) medicines that be- 

| ing chewed in the mouth, excite the ſaliva 
freely, as tobacco, ginger, pepper, lage, 
roſemary, &c, 

MA'STICK (S.) the gum of the lentiſk-tree, 
vſed upon many occaſions. 5 

MA S'TICO or MA\'STICOTE (S.) a good 

| Tight yellow colour for painting, eſpecially 

to make green by mixing blue with it; this 
colour grinds very freely and fine, and hears 


a good body, MASTIFF 
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MA STIFF (S.) a oy. of the largeſt breed 


kept by people who have large yards before 
their houſes, as a ſort of defence againſt 
thieves climbing over the wall. 

MAT (S.) a uſeful, flat, broad piece of weav- 
ving made of ruſhes or ftraw, and ſome of 
them very beautiful by the mixture of variety 
of colours; ſome are uſed to lay in the en- 

| tries of houſes to clean the ſhoes on, others 
in chambers for warmth, others on the table 
to ſet the diſhes of meat on, and others to 
line walls, pack up cabinets, buroes, and 
other curious moveables; in a Sh:p, thoſe 
plats that are made of finnet and thrums to 
keep the cordage faſt, are ſo called; alfo 
the contraction of the name Matthew, 

MATCH (S.) among the Gunners, is a ſort of 
rope made on purpoſe, that when one end is 
light it will burn regularly and gradually till 
it is all burnt out; it is uſed for firing of 
match-lock muſkets, and great guns; it is 
alſo laid in mines that ate to blow up ſo 

many hours after it is laid down; alſo pieces 
of cards, paper, cloth, ſticks, Ke. dipped in 
brimitone, uſed to light candles ; ; ſometimes 
it means a marriage, and ſometimes one per- 
ſon that is equally ſkilled, or. capable of do- 
ing any buſineſs, &c. as well as another; 
likewiſe thoſe who buſy themſelves to per- 
ſuade men to marry, are called match-makers ; 

* alſo a bout at cock- fighting is called a march 
alſo the making an agreement to fight or 
play at any exerciſe, is called a match, 

 MAICH (V.) to couple, compare, or make 
one thing like to another; alſo to marry, or 
give in mariiage, &c. 


MA'TCHABLE (A.) that may be equalled, 


compared with, ſellowed, or coupled, 

MA/TCHLESS (S.) that cannot be equalized, 
that is beyond any compariſon, 

MA“ TCHLESSNESS (S.) the condition or 
quality of a. thing or perſon that cannot be 
equalized, either tor goodneſs or badneſs. 

MATE (S.) a companion or affiſtant, and is 
particularly uſed for the officers in a mer- 
chant-ſhip below the maſter, 

MATEO'LOGY (S.) a fooliſh enquiry into 
matters or things too high, above, or be- 
yond the capacity or underſtanding of the 
enquirer. | 

Dura MA/TER (S.) a membrane or ſkin 
ſticking cloſe to the ſkull on the inſide in 
ſome places, and covers the brain and cere- 
bellum immediately. 

Pia MA“ TER (S.) a ſkin whi ich immediately 
cloaths the brain and cerebellum, is very 
full of blood · veſſels, and is ſuppoſed to keep 
in the ſpirits bred there. 

MATE'RIA MEDICA (S.) all thoſe medi- 
cines that are any ways uſed either for the 
cure or prevention of diſeaſes, wounds, &c. 

MATE'RIAL (A.) whatever is made or com- 
poſed of matter or ſubſtance z alſo any bu- 
ſineſs or concern of conſequence, value, or 
eſteem. 


MATE RIALIS TS (S.) a ſect that maintained 
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that God did not originally make matter, 
but that it exifted eternally, and that he 
only gave it particular forms, according to 
the uſe or purpoſe he defigned it for, 

MATERIA'LITY (S.) the being made or 
compoſed of matter; alfo the ſignificancy or 
valuableneſs of any buſineſs. 

MATE'RIALNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of any thing of moment, conſequetice, or 
weight. 

MATE'RIALS (S.) the matter of which any 
thing is made, built, or compoſed. 

MATERNAL (A. ) ſomething belonging to 2 
mother, motherly, kind, or affectionate. 

MATH (S.) a country word, ſignifying ſome- 
times the graſs, and ſometimes mowing or 
cutting down the graſs. 

Latter-Math, is a ſecond mowing, &c. or 
hay made from graſs grown after a firſt 

. mowing, &c. which is very rarely long or 
good enough to ſtack, and therefore is uſed 
immediately. 

MATHEMA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belong - 
ing or appertaining to the mathematicks. 

MATHEMA'TICKS (S.) with the Ancients, 
meant all forts of learning or diſcipline, but 
even then, as well as now, in a more parti- 
cular manner it was reſtrained to thoſe arts 
that were immediately concerned about 
number and quantity ; and under this con- 
fideration it will be no ways romantick to 
affirm, this ſcience, or rather theſe ſciences, 
were known to the Antediluvian world; but 
later ages have made the ſundry diviſions, 
ſub-diviſions, and improvements that are 
now in being, and from whence ſo many 
ſurprizing concluſions, numerical, optical, 
and mechanical, have taken their riſe. The 
general diviſion is firſt into ſpeculative mathe- 
maticks, which is only concerned about the 
ratio, proportion, or properties of numbers 
and figures under their various combinations ; 
the ſecond is called practical me e, 
which reduces and applies the ſeveral rules, 
found out by ſpeculation, to particular arts 
and purpoſes, as the computing the intereſt 
of money, the value of goods, the diſtance 
of places, the quantity of land or liquor con- 
tained ina field or veſſel, &c, and theſe par- 
ticular branches go under various names as 
arithmetick, ſurveying, gauging, &c. 

MAT HEMATI' CIAN (S.) a perſon ſtudious 
and practiſing, and well-ſkilled in the ma- 
thematicks, eſpecially the ſpeculative or de- 
monſtrative parts. 

MA'TINS (S.) that ſervice, or thoſe prayers 


that are performed firſt in the morning, or. 


beginning of the day in church, 
MATRA'LES (S.) a feaſt of the goddeſs Ma- 
tuta, which the Romans kept upon the 11th 
of June, when none but the Reman ladies en- 
tered into the temple of the goddeſs to ſacri- 
fice; they took a flave along with them, 
whom they beat with their fiſts, becauſe Ino, 
who was the goddeſs, being the wife of Alba- 
114 : mas 
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MAT 
mat king of Thebes, had been jealous of a 
flave whora her huſband loved ; there was 
alſo another particular ceremony obſerved, 
the ladies taking with them their fiſters 


-ehildren, for whom they prayed, ard not 
their own. 


MA'TRASS (S.) with the Chymiſts, is a bolt- 


head, or long ſtraight-neck'd veſſel of glaſs 
firted to the noſe of an alembick, which are 
ſometimes called receivers in diſtillation ; alſo 
a mat or quilt to lay under or upon a bed. 
MA'TRICE (S.) with Dyers, is applied to the 
five ſimple colours from whence all the reſt 
may be compoſed, viz. black, white, blue, 
red and yellow. 


are the copper mouids in which are ſtamped 
or punched the letters wanted, and which 
being fixed in an iron or ſteel mould to pour 


the melted liquor in, and ſo contrived, that 


to the face of the letter there is alſo a neck 
or ſtem caſt about + 

or leſs, as occaſion or the fancy of the prin- 
ter or uſer require, 

MA'TRICIDE (S.) this term is applied both 
to the murderer of his mother, and alſo to 
the act of murdering of a mother. 

MATRI'CULA (S.) a catalogue, roll, or liſt 
of the names of any company or ſociety of 
perſons, and particularly ſpoke of a college or 
univerſity for ſcholars: or ſtudents in lan- 
guages, the liberal arts and ſciences, &c. 
from - whence the books in which the new- 
admitted members are inſerted are called 
matricular books. 

MATRICULA'TION (s.) the act of regiſter- 
ing, entering, or enrolling a perſon in pro 
per liſts or books, 

MATRIYCULATE (V.) to rigiſter or enter 
in the book or roll of a company or body 
of men, but more particularly applied to the 
entering or regiſtering of new ſtudents in an 
univerſity. 


MATRIMONIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 


or appertaining to marriage. 


| MA'TRIMONY (S. ) the act or ſtate of mar- 


riage or wedlock. 
MATRIX (S.) the womb of every female, 
whether human or animal, where the ſcœtus 
- receives nouriſhment and form, &c. 


| pe nn (S.) in general, fignifies any mar- 


ried woman, or the mother of children; and 
ſom: times ſignifies one who has the care 
and direction of the linen, and childrens 
victuals, &c. in an hoſpital ; and in a Law 


Serſe, ſuch grave experienced women that 


are ſummoned upon a jury to give verdict in 
caſe of a woman criminal that pleads her 
being quick with child, in bar of execution 
of the ſentence, or at leaſt for the forbear- 
ance thereof till her delivery, are called a 
jury of marrons, 


MATRONA'LIA or MATRONA'LES (S. ) 


a feaſt celebrated by the Reman ladies on the 
Ertt of Marcb, in honour of the god Mars, 


. 
” 
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2 of an inch long, more 


MA'TRICES (S.) with the Letrer-Founders, 


MA'TRO'SSES-{S.) in War, a fort of ſol. 


* 


who they caged had the power of mak. 
ing or increaſing their pregnancy. 


diers in a train of artillery, next in degree 
under the gunners, and who aſſiſt them in 
_ traverſing, firing, loading, &c. they cairy 
fire locks, and attend the ſtore-waggons a 
a guard, &c. 

MA'TTED (A.) wrought or wove like a 
mat; alſo covered or encloſed with mats; 
alſo entangled or confuſedly mixed together, 
as 2 boy's hair that has been tumbling in the 


gra's, and that is alſo mixed with much dit 
and ſweat, 


MATTER (S.) the ſubſtance whereof any 


thing is made, or the ſubje& upon which 
any thing is wrote ; with the Phils/ophe „ It 
is the common, ſolid, diviſible, pafhve ſub- 
ſtance of which every thing in nature is 
formed, and which is endowed with different 
properties, according as this original matter 
is diffet ently modified or acted upon, and 
which in its own nature is no more inclined 
to reſt than motion, and partakes of either, 
according to the impetus impelled upon it, 
the medium in which, or the planes on 
which it is actuated; "alſo that yellow cor- 
rupted ſubſtance that ifſues from v. ounds 
is called matter, 


 MAITTOCE (S.) an iron inſtrument uſed to 


grub up trees, woods, &c. 


MA'”TTRESS (S.) a quilt or thin bed uſed to 


lay over others, aud ſometimes to lie on 
alone, 


MA'TURATE (V.) to ripen or bring forward, 


to u'e methods to force nature in fruits, ſuch 
as ſtoves for grapes, &c. alſo to bring ſores 
to ſuppuration, &c. or bring diſputes in 
law to a deciſion. 


MATURA'TION (S.) in Chymiſtry, is the 


ſeveral proce fſes of circulation, digeſtion, 
c. alſo the ripening of raw fruits gather- 
ed while green, by laying them in ſtraw, 
ſand, &c, alſo the haſtening, forwarding 
or promoting of a thing. 


MATURE (A.) ripe, perfect, ſull. grown. 
MAT U RENESS or MATU'/RITY (.) ripe- 


neſs, perſectneſs, full of growth, any thing 
brought to a proper time for action, duly 
weighed, conſidered, altered, corrected, &c. 


MATU'TYNE (A.) ſomething belonging to 


the morning; with the 4ſfrobgers, plinets 
are called matutine, when they are above 
the horizon at ſun- riſing. 


MAU'DLIN (A.) half drunk, qualmiſh, fick- 


iſh, Kc. in a morning, occaſioned by too 
much liquor over night. 


MAU'GRE (part.) in ſpite of, or in full op- 


poſition to the will, 
clination of a perſon. 


force, "liberty, or in- 


» MAUL (V.) to threſh, beat, or bang ſeverely ; ; 


alſo to make a perſon heartily drunk. 


MAU'LKIN (S.) a ſcarecrow or ugly figure 


dreſſed up to fright away the birds from cat- 
ing garcener's truit, &, alſo a rude, 1 
J 


MAX 
Jy: young wench ; alſo a baker's mop, &c. 
with which he cleans his oven, 
MAU'L-STICK (S.) the ſmall cane or ſtick 
that a painter reſts his hand on while he 
aints. 
MAUND (S.) a baſket to put dae or garden- 


ers ware in, ſometimes called a ſieve, ſome- 


times a hamper, &c. 

MAU/'NDAY THURSDAY (S.) the Thurſ- 
day before Zafter, on which the king wathes 
the ſeet of certain poor people, and gives 


them large charities of money, food, and 


raiment. 

MAU'NDER (V.) to ſcold, grumble, quar- 
rel, mutter, find fault, &c, alſo the cant 
word for to beg. 

MAUSO'/LEUM (S.) a ſumptuous tomb, or 
magnificent monument erected over the 


corpſe, or to the memory of ſome perſon | 


deceaſed, conſiſting of rich architecture, and 
a large panegyrick upon the party, firſt in- 
troduced by Artemifia, wife of Mauſolus king 


of Caria, who in honour of her huſhand | 


erected ſuch a curious and ſtately monument, 
that it is deemed one of the wonders of the 
world, 

MAW (S.) the ventricle of the ſtomach, or 
that hollow place where the food digeſts. 

MAW'/KISH (A.) fickiſh, queer, ill-taſted, 
out of order. 

MAW'KIStiNESS (S.) diſorder, or fickiſh- 
neſs of ſtomach ; allo any ill or fickly, faint, 
queer, or odd taſte. 

MAWKS (S.) ſpoke of an unmanneriy, ill- 
behav'd young woman, or large girl. 
K.. MAWS or Fr. MAU/DITS (S) in Corn- 
wall, is a ſmall, poor borovgh-town, that 
has but about 3o very ordinary houſes, but 
neither church, chapel, nor market, and yet 
it ſends two members to parliament ; Henry 
VIII. built a caftle here, to ſecure the en- 
trance of Falmouth harbour, of a circular 
form, but being of no great ſtrength, it is 
much neglected, though it has a governor, 
who is allowed 80 J. per annum, and a deputy 
with 26 J. per annum falary ; there are 17 
guns, which are alternately attended by two 
gunners 3 diſtant from Lindon 220 com- 

puted, and 260 meaſured miles. 

MAW-WORMS (S.) ſrch as breed in the 
maw, ſtomach, or other part of the body, 
eſpecially of horſes, very much like earth- 
worms. 

MAXTLLA (S.) the jaw, and by Anatemiſts, 
called the inferior or lower, or ſuperior or 
upper jaw, according to its fituation in the 
head. 

MAXIM (S.) a proverbial W or known 
rule for the doing or forbcaring any thing; 
and in Mathamaticks, it is the fame with 
axiom, or a ſelt- evident propoſition, gene- 
rally known, and received by all who have 
the uſe of their reaſon. 

MA/XIMIS ET MUNIMIES (S.) a particular 
ſort or kind of fluxiens, by which a great 
number of very difficult mathematical pro- 


MEA 


blems are very eaſily and pleaſantly ſolved. 
MA'XY (S.) among the Tin-Miners, is the 
ſame with weed in Gardeners among flowers, 
or dead vein with the Lead- Miners, it being 
a ſort of marcafite that the load or vein 
degenerates into. 
MAY (S.) the 5th month of the year, ac- 
cording to the vulgar account, but the 3d ac- 
| cording to the ſtate of reckoning z the an- 
cients repreſented this month by a youth 
with a lovely countenance, in a robe of 
white and green embroidered with daffo- 
dils, haw-thorns, and blue-botiles 5 on his 
head a garland of white and damalk roſes, 
with a lute in one hand, and a nightingale 
on the fore finger of the other. 


MAY*-FLY (S.) an inſect, called alſo a wa- 


ter- cricket, which being bred in the water 
creeps out, and lying ſometimes under 
ſtones, &c. near the banks, by the heat of 
the fun becomes a fly. 

MAY'/-GAMES (S.) diverſions and ſports of 
dancing and merriment uſed at the begin- 
ning of the month of May; allo the ſetting 
at naught, or making a mock at a perſon, 
by making him the common butt for the 
derifion or laughing-ſtock of a company. 

MAY'OR (S.) the chief magiſtrate of ſeveral 
cities or towns- - corporate, and to fome, as 

of London and 7rk, the title of lord is added 
to them, during the time of their continu- 
ance in their office. 

MAY'ORALTY (S.) the time that any per- 
ſon executes the ofice, or enjoys the dig- 
nity of a mayor. 

MAY'/ORESS (S.) the wife of a mayor. 

MAY'-POLE (S) the trunk of a tree, or 
ſhaft of a column ſet faſt in the ground, 
which in many places is ornamented with 
garlands of flowers, for the young men 
and maids to dance round in the month of 
May in particular, and at any other times 
of merriment and jollity, ſuch as wakes, 
fairs, &c. 

MAZARINE (S.) ſmall diſhes made to ſee 
or put in the middle of large ones; alfo 


tarts filled with ſweermeats ;z alſo the fine 


cloth or cambrick ſewn on the boſom of 
mens and boys ſhirts, are called m iiines. 


Mazarine Blue, a dark, or deep blue 


colour. 

MAZE (S.) in Gardening, the ſame with wil. 
derneſs, or a place compoſed with abundance 
of artificial turnings, and intricate wind- 
ings; alſo ſurprize, aſtoniſhment, fright, or 
wondering, 

MA'ZZAROTH (8.) the Chaldee name for 
the Zodiack, uſed Je XXXviil. 33% for a 
conſtellation. 

MEAD (S.) a pleaſant liquor compo! ed of ho- 
ney and water boiled together, in which is 
inſuſed cinramon, cloves, mace, ginger, ane} 
the herb roſemary 5 this being fermented 
with yeaſt, aſter it is ſully ſettled and fine, ia 
bottled off for OY J allo the conttaction 
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MEAR or MEER (S.) 


MEA 


of meadow or land kept en purpoſe for 
graſs, &c. 


MEA DOW (S.) a field or paſture- land that 


yields graſs for feeding cattle immediately, 
and while growing, and alfo for hay, &c. 
for the winter- ſtore. 

MEA'GERNESS (S.) leanneſs to a great de- 
gree, barrenneſs, poorneſs, &c. 

MEA'GRE (A.) lean, dry, poor in dest or 
ſtile, barren, almoſt a ſkeleton. 

MEAL (S.) the flour of wheat-corn finely 
ground and fifted ; alſo ſo much victuals as 
a perſon eats at one time ; ; alſo a ſet time 
for eating. 

MEA'LY (A.) any forts of fruits, as pears, 
apples, &c, that cat dry and floury, and 
that are not tart and juicy, Ec. 

MEALY- MOU'THED (A.) one that is faint- 
hearted, baſhful, or afraid to ſpeak his mind 
freely. 

MEAN (A.) ordinary, indifferent, of ſmall 
value, poor in condition or extract. 

MEAN (S.) the middle; in the Mathematicks, 
it is applied to a great many things both nu- 
merical and linear. ; 

MEAN (V.) to purpoſe or integd, to deſign, 
reſolve, or underſtand. 

MEA'NDER (S.) the name of a famous river 
in Phrygia, ſaid to have 600 turnings and 
windings in its courſe ; alſo any intricate or 
difficult matter or buſineſs whatever. 

MEA'NING (S.) the ſenſe, purpoſe, fignifi- 
cation, or intention -of words, figures, or 
actions. 


MEAN'NESS (S.) poorneſs, lowneſs of con- 


dition, imallneſs of value, indifferency of 
behaviour, ſordidneſs of manners, or  baſe- 
neſs of extraction. 


. 
MEANS {S.) methods, ways, or contrivances N 


to do or efte& a thing; alſo the eſtate, in- 
come, wealth, or fortune of a perſen ; alſo ' 
certain numbers produced by multiplying 
any number into itſelf, and that product in- 
to itſell, and that again into itſelf, &c. the 
numbers taken between unity, and the laſt 
number fo produced, are called continual 

means, as 3, 9, 31, 6587, where, 3, 9, 31, 

are continual means between 1 and 6581, or 

3, 9, between 1 and dr, &c. 

ſometimes means a 
wet, marſhy ficid, ſometimes a land-mark, 
or one ſet at the boundaries of grounds, 
and fomet:mes the meaſure of 30, 31, cr 
32 yards in length in fields, &c. where 
mines are found. 

MEASLES (S.) a diſcaſe incident to children 
and young perſons, whoſe chief ſeat is in the 
ſein, occafioning a general appearance of 
eruptions not tending to ſuppuration, with 
u fever, which if not carfujly looked after, 
zjnclines the patient to a confumption, by af- 
ficting him with very violent coughs. 

MEASURABLE (A.) that may er can be 


meaſured ; alſo moderate, or within rea- 
; 


forable-compaſs. 
MEASURE (S.) ſome determinate quantity 


ME 
appointed to be a ſtandard or common guage 
for things to be denominated by, as to their 
length, breadth, and thickneſs ; ſo a mile is 
a common meaſure tor the diſtance of places, 


a gallon for liquids, a yard for cloth, a year 


or time, &c, theſe have greater or lefler de- 
nominations, according as they are applied, 
but are all reduced to ſome of theſe. 
MEASURING (S.) the art of finding the con- 
tent oſ ſuperficies and ſolids, being that part 
of practical mathematicks, which is now 
commonly made a trade of by meaſuring tlie 


work of painters, glaziers, carpenters, brick. 


lavers, &c. between workmen and employer. 

MEAT (S.) any kind of victuals and proviti. 
ons for man or beaſt, but in a particular 
manner any fort of catab! e fleſh. 

MEA TOS (S.) in general, fignitles any paſſave 
whatever; and ſo in Surgery, is applied (o 
veins, arteries, the lymphatick veſſels, and 
the chy lous ducts, &c. and receives par ticular 
names, according to the office it is to per- 
form, as the meatus auditorius, or the audi- 
tory paſſage, which begins from the cavity cf 
the inner part of the ear, and is cloathed 
with a thin ſkin as far as the brim of the 
tympanum, or drum of the ear, whoſe office 
is to receive the air and audible ſpecies, and 
to contain the wax; fo any other paſſage 1s 
called a meatus, as meatus urinarius, or the 
urinary paſſage, &c. 

MEAWING (S.) the noiſe or crying of a cat, 

MECHANICAL. or MECHA NICK (A.) 
ſomething performed by the hand, or with- 
out ſenſe, reaſon or intelligence in the thing, 
as motion in a clock, &c. alſo mean, poor, 
low, or baſe in degree or order, as the ſon or 
daughter of a handicraftſman, in oppoſition 
to the fon or daughter of a nobleman, &c. 
This term is applied to many things, as, 
mechanical philoſophy, is that which under- 
takes to account for the appearances or phz- 
nomena of nature from the principles of me- 
chanicks, taking in the conſideration of mo- 
tion, reſt, figure, ſize, &c. and this is ſome- 
times called the corpuſcular philoſophy. 

Mechanical Affection, is much the ſame 
with philoſophy, they being the properties 
that ariſe from body or matter, fo or fo 
modified, and in ſuch particular bulks, mo- 
tions, &Cc, 

Mechanical Powcrs, are thoſe ſimple ma- 
chines from which all others are made or 
compoſed, and called the lever, balance, 
wheel, pully, wedge and ſcrew, 


MECHA NICK s (S.) are thoſe operations 


which are performed as well by the labour of 
the hands, as of the hrain, a {kill enabling 
the workman unſeen in mathematical curio- 
ſities perſetly to work, and finiſh any ſenſi- 
ble work demonſtrated, or demonſtrable by 
the mathematician; and ſometimes the 
workmen themſelves are called by this name, 

both by way ot diſtinction and contempt 3 

_ alſo that part of mathematicks that under- 
takes 
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M E D 

takes to demonſtrate the force of engines, 
&c. is thus called. ; 

ME'CHANISM (S.) the material conſtruction 
or compoſition of any body or engine; alſo. 
the art, tontrivance or ſkill of mechanicks, 
ME DAL (S.) a piece of metal repreſenting the 
taces of princes, or other illuſtrious perſons 
for arts, learning, arms, &c, on the one 
ſide, and ſome figures or emblematical repre- 
ſentations on the other or reverſe ſide, All 
the lovers of antiquity have been admirers of 
medals, becauſe either from the legend round 
or under it, the figures, &c. they frequently 
come at the explanation of what they other- 
wiſe would have been ignorant of, tho” to 
conclude what the phyſiognomy of the party 
was from the old medals is very precarious, 
few having been done by excellent artiſts, 
and moſt after the death of the perſons re- 
preſented, by the deſcendants of the parties, 
or by ſtates in honour of the hero ; of this 
ſort there are a great many Greek, Sicilian, 
and Italian or Roman medais ſtill remaining, 
no leſs remarkable for their curioſity than 
age, The moſt beautiful of the Roman me- 
dals began about the reign of Auguſtus, and 
he'd on till about the time of Severus, in 
which period they were wrought in all kinds 


of metals, and finiſhed with wonderful | 
ſtrokes of art, and then as the empire de- 


clined, ſo did the excellency of their coin 
and medals, The learned have made the uſe 
of medals very extenſive, as by the legends 
to know the characters in uſe at the time of 
their ſtamping, and ſrom thence to judge of 
the antiquity and genuineneſs of manuſcripts ; 
from hence may alſo be diſcovered the agree- 
ment between the Greez and Roman charac- 
ters, and how far the latter ſprang from the 
former, the ſeveral mutations and alterations 
that have been made therein from time to 
time, &c, from hence may alſo be learned 
the abbreviations and orthography praQiſed 
by the ancients, by which the ſeveral altera- 


tions in the Raman language in particular may | 


be reduced to their proper periods of time: 
Upon the whole, nothing can better fix the 
chronological æras and periods of time than 
coins and medals, which were ſtruck by pub- 
lick authority, and upon ſolemn occafions, 
eſpecially among the Romans, where the moſt 
remarkable things of that vaſt empire are 
explained ; from hence we learn the figure 
of their ancient gallies and other veſſels, with 
the manner of their engaging at ſea, and un- 
queſtionable records of the actions of their 
greateſt generals, their military expeditions, 
legions, diſcipline, encampments, victories, 
triumphs, of the publick bounties of their 
emperors, either in giving largeſſes or in re- 
leafing taxes, their alliances and truces, the 
dignity and habit of their magiſtracy, the 
titles and date of their laws, 8:c. by this we 
ſee their temples and publick courts of ju- 
dicature, their theatres and amphitheatres; 


this gives us a view of their ſolemn procef- 


hammered ones are; the weight is another 
method of diſcovering the falſification. Me- 


MEDA'LLION (S.) medals of a very large 


ME'DDLE (V.) to concern one's ſelf or in- 
ME DDLING (S.) the buſying or concerning 
ME DIAL or ME“ DIATE (A.) in or belong- 


ME'DIATE (V.) to intercede for, or in be- 


MEDIA'TION (S.) the act of pleading or in- 


MEDIA TOR (S.) one who in a pacifick mane 


MED 


fions, religous poſtures, and what belongs 
to their ſacrifices, their emperors haranguing 
their troops, giving audience to ambaſſadors 

beſtowing crowns upen eaſtern princes, an 

receiving the ſubmiſſions of conquered na- 
tions; and fince fo much benefit may accrue 
from true medals, the diſcovery of counterfeit 
ones may be of uſe; the firſt of this kind 


may be ſome made by the moderns, that ne- 


ver had any being among the ancients, ſuch 
as thoſe of Priam, Aneas, Tully, Virgil, the 
wife men of Greece, &c, others with re- 
verſes unknown to the ancients, &c, theſe 
being modern may be perceived by their being 
either not ſo bold as thoſe of real antiqui- 
ty, or not fo ſoft ; another way of diſcovery 
is by perceiving the ſand, &c. in thoſe that 
have been caſt from real originals, and then 
repaired, either the field or the edges will not 
be ſufficiently round and poliſhed, as the 


dals are ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſions 
by all the princes of Europe, and theſe are 
called modern ones; the Dutch have been 
very particular in relating every remarkable 
tranſaction of theirs by medals, ever ſince 
their revolt from the Spaniſb yoke, 


fize, ſtruck upon extraordinary occaſions, 
and preſented by princes to their generals or 
other great men, as a mark of their favour 
and eſteem, for their being the inſtrument of 
performing uncommon exploits, and were 
never uſed as coin, as the leffer-ized medals 
frequently were, 


terpoſe in any thing, eſpecially belonging 
to another, 


one's ſelf with or about any thing belonging 
to another. 


ing to the middle, or the mean between 
two extreams. 


half of another, to excuſe or leſſen a perſon's 


fault, or plead either ſome good action of 


his own, or another perſon's in his behalf. 


tereeding for another; and in Afiibmeticł, 

it is the halving any number, or dividing it 

by 2; and in Geometry, it is called the biſ- 

ſection or bipartition of lines into two equal 
arts. 


ner endeavours to reconcile perſons at vari- 
ance, or to ſettle and determine diſputes be- 
tween them; in D:win:ry, Jeſus Chtiſt is the 
Mediator of redemption between God ard 
man; he is the ſurety, the ſacrifice, the 


prieſt, and the interceffor of the new cove- 


nant ; he has ſealed it with his blood, has 
propoſed the terms and conditions of it in his 


goſpel, 
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"goſpel, has inſtituted the form of it in bap- 


- tiſm, and repeated the ratification of it in 
. tie ſacrament of his body and blood; ſome- 
times it is extended to the prieſts and mi- 
niſters of holy things, to holy and devout 
perſons yet alive, and to ſaints and angels in 
heaven. 
MEDIATO'RIAL (A.) of or belonging to the 
office or buſineſs of a mediator. 
ME DICAMENT (S.) any phyſical compoſi- 
tion uſed in the cure of any malady. 
MEDICA'STER (S.) a pretender to know- 
ledge and ſkill in phyſiek, a quack, cheat, 
or impoſtor. x 
MEDVCINABLE or MEDICINAL (A.) of a 
phyfica] or healing nature. 1 
ME/DICINE (S.) the art of knowing diſeaſes, 
and proper remedies for whatever afflicts the 
bodies of mankind, whether internal or ex- 
ternal ; anciently the knowledge of phyſicians 
extended only to external maladies, as hurts, 
bruiſes, wounds, &c. but internal affections 
they were wholly ſtrangers to, ſuch as fe- 
vers, the gout, pains in the bowels, &c. and 
vſvally affirmed them to be the effects of 
God's wrath or vengeance, or the product 
of evil ſpirits, or the art and {kill of magick, 
&c. from whence ſprung thoſe numberleſs 
impoſtures of charms, philters, taliſmans, 
Kc. which the true application to the ſtudy 
of nature and the virtue of plants, the œco- 
nemy of the human ſtructure, and the cir- 
culation of the blood, has banithed fo far, that 
even the moſt ignorant are delivered from 
the vile impoſition, which pretended witches 
and conurers had expoſed them to. 
MEDIO'CRITY (S.) a mean or middle be- 
tween any two extreams, and commonly is 
applied to a moderation of living, or the 
circumſtances of thoſe who are neither poor 
nor rich, : 
ME/DITATE (V.) to ponder, think, or re- 
flect upon any thing very ſeriouſly and care- 


fully, in order to find out the truth of the 


propoſition laid down. 

MEDITA'TION (S.) tri, cloſe, and retired, 
thinking or pondering upon the nature and 
properties of any thing, but is more particu- 


_ larly reſtrained to pious and divine reflections 


upon the works and mercies of God, which 
the devout diſpoſition of the firſt Chriſtians 
run into ſuch extreams, as to ſequeſter the 
world, and cftentimes.leave their wives and 
families unprovided tor, and which gave riſe 
to the ſeveral pretended religious ſocieties 
now in being, of both men and women, 
called monks and nuns, 
MEDITA'TIVE (A.) inclined or apt to think, 
.... conſider, or ponder upon thoroughly. 


- 


MEDITERRANEAN (A.) any place incloſed 


with @ two or more lands, or what is called 
inland. 3 | 

Mediterrancan Sea, that fea which lies be- 
| tween Europe, Afia, and Af, ica; it is divided 


858 from the weſtern or Atlantic Sta by the 


M E F 

ſtreiglits of Gibraltar, has Europe to the north, 
Aſia to the eaſt, and Africa on the ſouth; 
its parts are differently denominated, as that 
branch between Spain, France, and Italy, is 
called the Tyrrhenian Sea; that between J. 
taly to the weſt, Greece and Dalmatia to the 
eaſt, the Adriatick (now commonly called 
the gulf of Venice) and the Ionian Sea; that 
which parts Greece from Afia to the Darda- 
nels, formerly called the Egcan Sea, is now 
called the Archipelago z that which expands 
itſelf between Greece and 4fia as far as Con- 
fantinople, is called the Propontis ; and that 
much more extended ſea, north of Conſlan- 
tineple, between Europe to the north and 
weſt, A ſia to the eaſt, and Anatolia to the 
ſouth, is called the Euxine or Black Seca, 

MEDITRUYNA (S.) a Pagan goddeſs, whom 
the ancients believed to preſide over medi- 
cines, and appointed feſtivals to her honour, 
called Meditrinalia, in which they offered 
her new and old wine, drinking a little of 

each in the form of a medicine, eſteeming 
wine moderately taken as a preſervative a- 
gainſt moſt diſeaſes, 

MEDIUM (S.) the mean or middle between 
two extreams; alſo the conſtitution or frame 
of any ſpace thro* which bodies move, or 
in which they act, as the air or the water 
common and known to us, beſides which, 
there is the ſubtle or ethereal medium, or an- 
other of a much finer and penetrating nature 
than that we are acquainted with, and which 
fills the ſpace of the upper regions according 
to the opinion cf ſome philoſophers ; the aſ- 
trologers have what they call the medium cœli 
or the middle heaven, which is the tenth 
houſe or angle of the ſouth in an aſtrologi- 
cal figure, in which planets and ſtars have 
the greateſt altitude that they can have, and 
act with the greateſt vigour and efficacy; it 
ſignifies kings, governors, commanders, ard 
all forts of magiſtrates z alſo promotions, 
honour, &c. 

ME'DLAR (S.) a fruit fo called, ſomewhat 
like a pear, 

ME'DLER (S.) a buſy- body, one that loves to 
concern himſelf with other people's affairs. 
ME DLV (S.) a confuſed mixture or jumble 

of various things together, 

MEEK (A.) mild, gentle, quiet, difficult to 
provoke or make angry, patient, long-ſuf- 
fering, 4 

MEE'KNESS (S.) that happy, quiet, easy, 
gentle diſpoſition of mind, that is not cally 
provoked or ſtirred up to anger. 

MEEN or MEIN (S.) the air or carriage of 
perſon's countenance or body. 

MEER or MERE (S.) in Niiiſpire, was for- 
merly a market. town, but is now only a 
village; diſtant from London 87 computed, 
and 103 meaſured miles. 

MEER (A.) downright, arrant, poſitive, 
plain. | | 

MEER (S.) a meaſure of ground uſed among 

8 is 


MEL 
the Miners in Darbyſhire, and other places, 
in quantity from 30 to 32 yards in length. 

MEET (A.) proper, fit, right, juſt, equitable. 

MEET or METE (V.) to meaſure; allo to 
come together like two perſons that are go- 
ing contrary ways; alſo to aſſemble or ga- 
ther together many perſons in one place for 
acts of devotion, pleaſure, buſineſs, &c. 

MEE'TNESS (S.) properneſs, fitneſs, juſtneſs, 
ſuitableneſs. 

MEG ALE' SIA (S.) a ſolemn feſtival celebrated 
among the Remans on the 12th of April, in 

| honour of the great mother of the gods call- 
ed Cybele or Rbea, at which were games and 
combats held before the temple of that god- 
deſs; the women danced in the proceſſion, 
and the magiſtrates walked in their robes, 
the figure of the goddeſs being carried before 
them. | 

ME'GRIM (S.) a very troubleſome diſtemper 
in the head, that occaſions great pain in the 
temples, or ſore-part of the head, ſometimes 
accompanied with ſwimmings, noiſes, and 
ſwoonings. 

ME LA (S.) the name of a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment, commonly called a probe, or tent, 
made of ſiiver or ivory, of various forms, 
according to the parts it is intended to be 
applied to, and ſometimes uſed in extracting 
the ſtone out of the bladder. | 

MELANCHO'LICK or ME'LANCHOLY (A.) 
of a diſpoſition inclined to melancholy pen- 
fiveneſs, or over and above thoughtfulnefs ; 
alſo any thing that is productive of ſuch a 
diſpoſition, 


MELA'SSES (S.) the ſediment that ariſes 


from the refining of ſugar, commonly callec! 
treacle, | 
MELCOMB or ME'LCOMB REGIS (S.) in 
_ © Dorſetſhire, on the ſide of the Wey, over- 
againſt Veymouth, to which it is joined by a 
handſome timber bridge ; theſe two towns 


are now incorporated into oe body, and. 


governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c, but 
the two towns both ſend each two members 
to parliament ;z there are two good markets 
weekly on Tueſday and Friday; diftant 
from London 106 computed, and 132 mca- 
fared miles, 

ME LFORD (S.) in Sz, one of the beſt 
and largeſt towns in Exgland that is not a 
marKket-town, 

ME'LILOT (S.) a fort of ſweet ſcented tre- 
toil of a digeſting mollifying nature, tor 
which reaſon, a ſalve called by this name, is 
made with the juice of this herb, &c. and ap- 
plied to chilblains and other inflammations. 

MELIORATE (V.) to ripen, ſoften, molli- 
ſy, appeaſe, mend, &c. 

MELIORA/TION (S.) a ripening, ſoftening, 
amending, &sc. 

ME'LITES (S.) a precious ſtone of an orange 
or quince coloar, 

MELLET (S.) a diſeaſe that grows in a dry 
teab upon the keel of a horte's foot, 


> MEM 


MELLIFEROVUS (A.) of a nature proper for 

bearing and producing honey, 

 MELLVFLUENT or MELLVFLUOUS (A.) 
ſweet or flowing with honey, or any ſweet 
matter; alſo eloquent or charming in beau- 
tiful language. 8 

MELLOW (A.) ſoft through age or ripeneſs, 
tender, choice, ſull of, or intermixed witty 
marrow and fatneſs ; alſo a term for a per- 
fon that is almoſt drunk. 

MELLOWNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
ripeneſs, marrowineſs, or richneſs of meat 
and drink, by its extraordinary goodneſs and 
full age. 

MELO'DIOUS (A.) muſical, harmonious, plea- 
ſant, or charming in ſound. 5 

MELO'DIOUSNESS (S.) the delicater eſs, mu- 
ficaineſs, or har moniouſneſs of any ſounds, 

MELODY (S.) harmony, muſicalneſs, or 
pleaſantneſs of an air or ſong tune. 

-MELOPES (S.) certain ſpots or ſtains in the 
fleſh, occaſioned by the violence of a malig- 
nant or peſtilential fever. 

ME'LOS (S.) a diſtemper in the eye, that oc- 
caſions it to burſt out of the uveous coat, 
and appear like a ſmall apple. | 

MELPO'MENE (S.) one of the nine muſes, 


ſented with a ſedate and grave countenance, 
richly habited, holding ſcepters and crowns 
in one hand, and a poniard in the other, 

MELT (V.) to diffolve, or become from a 
firm ſolid ſtate into a liquid condition, as 
fat, or butter is by heat, ſo any fort of me- 
tals are the ſame ; likewiſe, ſnow, ice, ſugar, 
&Cc. alio a cant word {or extravagantly 
ſpending any conſiderable {ſum of money. 

| MELTERS. (S.) particular workmen who 


and make it fit for coining; alſo thoſe who 
refine or purify fat, and make it fit for tal- 
low, wortable by the candle makers or tal- 
low- chandlers. i 
| MULTON.MOVWBRAY (S.) in Lercefterſhire, 
well-ſeated in a fertile ſoil, and on the banks 
of the Bye, which almoſt encirckih it, over 
which are two fine ſtone bridges; it is a 
pretty large, well- built town, and has a con- 
liderable market weekly on Tueſday, for corn, 
cattle, proviſions, &c. diſtant from London 75 
computed and 88 meaſured mules, 
MEMBER (S.) in Anatomy, is an organical bo- 
dy made up of ſeveral ſimilar parts defigned 
for ths performance of velwitary actions; 
alſo any of the exterior parts of a tree ariſing 
from, or growing out of the irunk of a tree, 
or body of an animal; and in Society, it ſig- 
nifies ſometimes a proſeſſor of ſome particu- 
lar opinions, or one that is free of a com- 
pany, or that isareprefentative in parliament 
for a town, city, &c. or in gencra!, a ſub- 
' je of a kingdom or commonwealth, 
MEMBRANE (S) a nervous, fibrous, broad, 


covers the bawels, the great cavities of the 


| | body, 


ſaid to be the inventreſs of tragedies, repre- | 
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body, the muſcles, &c. and is endowed with 

an exquiſite, quick, and ſharp ſenſation. 
MEMBRANOUS (A.) foll, or repleniſhed 

with membranes, ſomething like or belong- 
ing to a membrane. | 

ME'MBRED (A.) in Heraldry, is when th 
beak and legs of a bird are differently co- 
loured from the body. 

MEMBRE'TTO (S.) in Architecture, is a pi- 

- lafter that ſupports an arch; and theſe are 
frequently fluted, but never exceed nine flu- 
tings or channels ; it is common to adorn 
door-caſes, the fronts of galleries and chim- 
ney- pieces with them, and alſo to bear up 
the cornices and freezes of wainſcots with 
them, | 

MEMOTRS G.) are properly ſuch hiſtories of 
facts as are wrote either by the parties them- 

ſelves immediately concerned, or at leaſt 
were eye-witneſſes to them, though many 
books go under this name that are not fo qua- 
lified ; it is ſometimes applied to the journals 
of learned ſocieties, and ſometimes to the re- 
preſentations or papers delivered by ambaſ- 
ſadors from or to kings, princes, or ſtates, 

MEMORABLE (A.) ſomething remarkable 
or worthy to be continued in remembrance, 
either upon account of the benefit received, 
and ſo to excite joy and thankſgiving, as 
the revolution in 1688, or of damage ſuſ- 
tained or threatened, as of the fire of Lon- 
don, 1666. 

ME'MORABLENESS (S.) of a nature or qua- 
lity deſerving to be remembered. 

MEMORA'NDUM (S.) a minute or ſhort 
note made or taken of any thing to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of it, and to prevent 
miſtakes and forgetfulneſs, 

MEMO'RIAL (S.) the repreſentation of a 
matter or thing, which ought to be accord- 
ing to the truth, it being applied to a re- 

monſtrance made by one prince or ſtate to 

another, of the ſtate or condition of ſome- 
thing complained of; alſo a monument or 
tomb-ftone ſet up in honour of ſome great 
man or action. 

MEMORY (S.) that faculty of the mind or 
ſoul, whereby paſt things are repreſented to 
the mind as if preſent ; in Anatomy, it is the 
retention, marks, 'or footſteps impreſſed in 
ſeveral places in the barky ſubſtance, or 
folding fibres of the brain, by the motion of 
objects. 

ME'MPHITES (S.) a ſort of Egyptian ſtone, 
reported to be endued with this property, 
that if pulverized and laid upon a member 

+ that is to be cut off, it will deaden it, ſo that 
the patient ſeels no pain in the operation. 

ME NACE (V.) to threaten, huff, vapour, 

talk big, or pretend to great matters. 

ME'NACES (S.) threatenings, or the pouring 
out of angry expreſſions. 

MEND (V.) to improve, grow better, repair, 
or reform from a wicked to a good life. 

ME'NDICANT or MENDICANT FRYAR, 


MEN 

Kc. (S.) certain religious orders in the chiirc}; 
of Kome, politically kept up to be a continusi 
charge upon the people, who under the no- 
tion of a voluntnry gift, ars 9bligated to be 
at a greater charge than any tax the church 
or ſtate could, with any ſhew of reaſon, or 
pretext of juſtice, lay upon them for their 
maintenance; there are four ancient orders, 
who having no lands, go from houſe to houſe 
begging the alms, which in a manner, con- 
ſidering all things, may juſtly be called rob. 
bing or plundering the people, wiz. the Car- 
melites, Jacobins, Cordeliers, and Auguſtines ; 
to theſe may be added the Capuchins, Recol- 
k#s, Minims, and others of a later date. 

ME'NDING (S.) the act of repairing a houſe; 
garment, &c. that is defeQive, or the ſtate 
of health that is increafing after ſickneſs ; 
alſo the alteration of trade, or any thing 
elſe for the better, &c. 

ME'NDLESHAM (S.) in Suffolk, a ſmall 
town, ſeated in the midſt of the Dirt, has a 
handſome church, and a ſmall market weckly 
on Tueſday ; diftant from London 65 com- 
puted, and 76 meaſured miles, 

ME'NI (S.) the name of an ancient goddeſs, 
worſhipped particularly by the Jetos, which 
the prophets Iſaiah and Feremiah reprove 
them for, the one under the name of queen 
of heaven or the moon, and the other by 
Meni, which is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with 
Aftarta and Venus Cœleſis. Feremiab re- 
proaches them with honouring the queen of 
heaven ſo far, that the fathers lighted the 
fire, the mothers kneaded the cakes, and 
the children gathered the wood, and they 

in return for his rebuke aſſure him, that 
they would worſhip him as their fathers had 
done before them; becauſe that from the 
time of their ceaſing to ſacrifice to her they 
had been afflicted with ſword and famine. 

ME'NIAL (A.) of or belonging to the infice 
of a houſe, as a ſervant that is to clean or 
do the work about the houſe, is called a nie- 
nial ſervant, 

MENTNGES (S.) two thin ſkins which in- 

dlaoſe the ſubſtance of the brain. 

 MENYSCUS (S.) a ſmall or little moon. 
Meniſcus Glaſſes, ſuch as are convex on 
the outſide, and contave on the infide, like 


dial-plates, 

ME'NIVER or ME'NEVER (S.) a milk- 
white fur or ſkin of a ſmall Mu ſcovian ani- 
mal, 

ME'NSES (S.) the natural or monthly purga- 
tions belonging to the female ſex, or excre- 
tions of blood from the vagina of the womb, 

being as it were the purification of the body, 
which begin uſually in healthy perſons about 
13 Or 14 years old, and ceaſe naturally in 
women with child, and in thoſe fo far ad- 
vanced in years, as to be paſt child-bearing, 
of which it is an infallble fign, and gene- 


rally ceaſes in thoſe that give ſuck, 


watch-glaſſes that cover, or are put over the 


ME'N- 


. 

MENS TRUOUS or ME'NSTRUAL (A.) of | 
or belonging to the menſes, or any monthly 
perodical purgations. 

ME'NSTRUUM (S.) that which is to be diſ- 
tilted, or a liquor which corrodes metals and 
diſſolves ſtones, as vinegar, aqua fortis, ſpirit 
of wine, &c. ſometimes it is taken for the 
caput mortuum which is left after diſtillation. 

ME'NSURABLE (A.) that is capable of be- 
ing meaſured, 

MENSURA'TION (S.) meaſuring, and is ge- 
nerally applied to the art of meaſuring geo- 
metrical ſuperfices and ſolids, whereby the 
quantity of work done, or to he done, or 
ſtuff uſed, or required to be uſed, is com- 

uted, and from thence the value of land or 
charge of buildings, &c. may be known, 

MENTAL (A.) belonging to the mind. 

Mental Reſcrvation, is words ſpoken with 
a double entendre, by which the real inten- 
tion and purpoſe of the ſpeaker is concealed, 
by appearing to the hearer under a diſguiſe 
with a different meaning. 

ME'NTION (V.) to ſpeak, or take notice of, 
to hint or name a perſon or thing to others, 

MERA/CEOUS (A.) pure, unmixed, without 
any adulteration. 

ME'RCANTILE (A.) inthe manner and form 
of a merchant or publick trader; and among 
Us, refers to the laws, cuſtoms, &c, of thoſe 
gentlemen that trade in, or to foreign parts 
and commodities. | 

MERCA'TOR*'S CHART or PROJECTION 
(S.) a deſcription or projection ot the globe 
or face of the earth in plano, wherein the 
degrees upon the meridian increaſe towards 
the poles, in the ſame proportion that the 
parallel circles decreaſe upon the globe; this 
is chiefly uſed by mariners, becauſe of its 
exactneſs and eaſineſs both in the uſe and 
conſtruction, and called Mercator's, becauſe 
he, in the time that the true inventor, Mr. 
Wright, was gone a long voyage, publiſhed 
it under his narge ; ſo that an account of a 
voyage taken or marked down upon, or by 
one of thaſe charts, is called Mercator's ſail- 
ing, by the navigators, 

ME'RCENARINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, de- 
firous of reward, avariciouſneſs. 

 ME'RCENARY (A.) of a diſpoſition that 
will do nothing without money or reward, 
and any thing with or for it, and ſo conſe- 
quently liable or eaſy to be bribed or cor- 
rupted. : 

ME'RCER (S.) a tradeſman that ſells broad 
filks of all forts, ready wrought, x 

MERCERY (S.) goods that mercers fell, o 
deal in. 

ME'RCHANDIZE (S.) any fort of vendible 
goods or commodities 3 allo any trade or 
butineſs of traffick. 5 

MERCHANDTZE (V.) to traffick or trade 
in any fort of goods, efpecially to or from 
foreign parts, 


'MERCHANDIZING (s.] ani ſorts of traffick, 


MER 


/ 
trading or dealing, but particularly foreiga 


trade. | 

ME'RCHANTABLE (A.) any ſort of goods 
that are in ſuch a condition as the market 

will vend; faſkionable, in good order, and 
fit for uſe, 

ME'RCHANT-MAN (S.) among the Scames, 
iS a ſhip fitted out not only with the neceſ- 
ſaries for a voyage, but with commodities 
for trade, to which it is peculiarly appro- 
priated, and ſo has ſeldom more hands than 
are ſufficient to work the ſhip, or conduct 
it through its voyage, without regard to 
fighting or defence, unleſs in dangerous 
places for pirates, or in times of war, 
where convoys are not to be got. 

MERCHANT-TAPFLORS (S.) a ſelect com- 
pany among the ſeveral diſtinctions of the 
city of Lenden, of which ſeven kings have 
been members, viz, Prichard II. and III. 

Edward IV. Henry IV. V. VI. and VII. 
They are, at this day, a very conſiderable 
company, though their appellation is but 
contemptible, and the occupation by the 
vulgar deſpiſed and ignominiouſly treated. 

MERCHE (S.) in Caręgridgeſture, a very mean 
town, but has a ſmall market weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 67 computed, 
and 79 meaſured miles. 

ME'RCIFUL (A.) tender-hearted, pitiful, or 
compaſſionate. | 

ME/RCIFULNESS (S.) of a compaſſionate 
diſpoſition, full of tenderneſs and charity, 
inclined to relieve the miſerable, and for- 
give offences, 

ME'RCILESS (A.) cruel, hard-heartcd, with- 
out compaſſion, unmoved at another's mi- 
ſery and diſtreſs. - 

MERCILESSNESS (S.) cruelty, tyrannical- 
neſs, hard- heartedneſs. 

MERCU'RIAL (A.) lively, briſk, full of ac- 
tion, ingenious, inventive, &c. 

Mercurial Phoſphorus, a pleaſant and in- 
nocent experiment of producing light, by 
ſhaking mercury in vacuo. 

MERCURIA'LE (S.) an aſſembly of the par- 
lament of Paris, held the firſt Wedneſday 
aſter St. Martin's- day, and the firſt Wed- 
neſday after Eafter-week, where the firſt 
preſident and one of the attorneys general 
ſpeak againſt the cheats and diſorders com- 
mitted in the adminiſtring of juſtice; alſo 
the ſpeech itſelf is called by this name ; and 
ſometimes it means any publick reproof and 
reprimand, 

MERCU'RIALIST (S.) among the Afrologers, 


is one that js born under the planet Meren- 


y; and among Us, at this time, it is ſpoke 
of one that gives into the common and ex- 
travagant uſe of quickſilver, both properly 
and improperly, 

MERCU'RIALS (S.) medicines made up, pre- 
pared with, or compounded of mercury or 
quickſilver. 

ME RCCRIES (S.) the ſellers or carriers of 


news- 
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news-papers ſrom houſe to houſe ; alſo the 
rame of thoſe who keep ſhops to receive 
news-papers from the printing-offices in 
large parcels, on purpoſe to diſtribute them 
to the carriers or hawkers, | 


MERCURY (S.) vulgarly called quickſilver; 


this name is g. ven by the chymiſts to all li- 
quids that willnot take fire, whether ſpiritu- 
ous, acid, or aqueous ; ſome call the ſpirit 


grawn from plants or animals by this name, 


and others any acid chymical liquor what- 
ever ; it is one of the chymical principles by 
which they pre: end to ſolve the phænomena 
of nature ; with the Heralds, it means the 
purple colour; with the Aſtronomers, it is the 
I:aſt of all the planets, and loweſt, except 
the moon, though in ſome ſyſtems he is 
placed in the ſun's deferent, without any 
proper orb of his own, only an epicycle, 
whereby he is ſometimes placed above the 
ſun, and rendered inviſible z experience aſ- 
fures us he is never above 28 degrees remo- 
ved from the ſun, nor Venus above 48, and 
therefore neither of them can ever make any 
aſpect with the ſun, but a conjunction, 
which in truth is none ; this planet is of a 
duſky colour, and but ſeldom ſeen ; his mean 
motion is 59 minutes and 8 ſeconds, but 
ſometimes ſo ſwift, that he goes a whole de- 
gree and 40 minutes in a day; the aſtrolo- 
gers ſay his nature is various, and partici- 
pates much with the planet he is with, or 
beheld by, but that in his own nature he is 
cold and Cry, a great ſtirrer up of winds, 
and being ſtrong, ſignifies a good wit, or one 
ofa ſubtle, politick, ſtudious, diſpoſition ; but 
when 1l]-dignified, a whimſical, careleſs, 
troubleſome, prating, lying buffoon, &c. a- 
mong the Ancients he is called the meſſen- 
ger of the gods, and was worſhipped as the 
deity that mmediately preſided over learn- 
ing, cloquence, and trade; the Greeks call 
him Hermes, or the interpreter of the will of 
the gods; he is ſaid to be the inventor of 
muſick, which others aſcribe to Apollo, and 
many other things are allowed him, which 
we have as little to ſay to, as that he was the 
fon of Jupiter, begotten upon Maia, &c. 
MERCY (S.) a virtue that influences or in- 
ſp:res our minds with compaſſion for the m- 
ſeries and misfortunes of our brethren, ard 
inclives us to forgive thoſe who have any 
ways offended us; in the Scrij ture Languaye, 
thoſe ads of goodne's beſtowed upon the 
creature by Almighty God, ate called mercies, 
MERCY-SEA'T (S.) in the J. Church, 
was the covering of the ark of the covenant, 
or of the holy cheſt, in which the tables of 
the law were depoſited, made of gold, at the 
two ends whereof were fixed the two che- 
rubims of the ſame metal, which by their 
wings extended forwards, ſcemed to form a 
throne for the Majeſty of God, who in 
ſer pture is repreſented to us as fitting be- 


tween the cher ubims, and the ark itſelf v as | 


MER 
as it were his foot-ſtool ; it was from henes 
that God gave his oracles to Moſes, or to the 
high- prieſt that conſulted him; in the Zc. 
cieſiaſtical-yle of the Chriſtian church, the 
crown-work or canopy over the altar is call. 


ed by this name, and ſometimes the confeſ- 
lion. ; 


MERETRIT'CIOUS (A.) of a luſtful, whoriſh 


inclination or diſpoſition, 


MERVDIAN (S.) a circle of the ſphere paſſing 


from north to ſouth, under which all people 
have noon at the ſame time. Geographers 
uſe meridians to mark the longitudes, that is, 
to ſhew how much one place is more eaſt or 
weft than another, taking the length of the 


world from caſt to weſt ; and ſo having a fix- 


ed term, they ſettle a firſt meridian, from 


whence they begin to reckon the longitudes, 


drawing from weſt to eaſt. Moſt geogra- 
phers have choſen the Cunary iſlands in the 
welt of Africa for the firſt meridian ; the 


Dutch make it paſs through the Teneriff 


iſland and the Cape Vera, and the French 
through the weſt part of the iſland of Iron 
more weſterly, as Ptolemy did, which makes 
a difference of two degrees, 44 minutes, 
The Portugueſe have ſettled their firſt mer;- 
dian about 10 degrees beyond that, viz, 
through Tercera, one of the Azores towards 
America, becauſe, as they ſay, the needle 
toached with a load-ſtone, (which varieth 
and declineth almoſt every where elle) in 
Tercera iſland points directly north; from 
this account the readers of voyages may 
eaſily perceive that notice muſt be carefully 
taken of the firſt meridian, or they will make 


ſtrange work with the ſituation of places in 


reſpe& of eaſt and weſt, and that the mat- 
ter itſelf is altogether arbitrary; on the globe, 
it is the graduated braſs circle, in which the 
globe itſelf turns upon its axis, the top and 
bottom of which are the repreſentative poles 
of the world. - 

Meridian Altitude, is the greateſt height of 
the ſun, or any ſtar above the horizon of 
any place, and when the ſun comes to this 
circle, it is noon or mid-day, and when a 
ſtar comes to it, it is full ſouth, 


MERIDIONAL (A.) of or belonging to the 


M 


ſouth, or towards the ſout h. 

Meridional Difference, in Navigation, is 
the difference of longitude between any 
place a ſhip came from, and now is in. | 
ERIO'NETHSHIRE (S.) in Nerth-Walcs, is 
exceeding mountainous and rocky, very un- 
pleaſant, and generally inclined to barrenne!'s, 
bearing but thin crops of corn, yet is found 
to feed good flocks of ſheep and herds of cat- 
tle; the mountains are io high, that in ma- 
ny places two men may ſtand and diſcourſe 
together, each upon a ſeparate mountain, but 
muſt travel ſeveral miles before they can 
meet ; it is well-watered with rivers, and 
Rored with deer, fowl} and fiſh; it is but 
thivly inhabited, though it lies on the 47% 
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tea for 35 miles in length, and is about 108 

in circumſerence; it contains 37 pariſhes 
and three market-towns, and ſends one 
member to parliament; its principal com- 
modity or manufacture is wrought cottons, 

MERIT (S.) deſert, worth, excellency, or 
the moral goodneſs of mens actions that de- 
ſerve reward ; and ſometimes it is applied to 
puniſhment for ill-doing, &c. The School 
Divines, in their diſputes, have diſtinguiſhed 
the ſorts of merit, and call one by the name 
of merit of congruity, which is, when there 
is no proportion between the reward and the 
action, but the goodneſs and liberality of the 
beſtower makes up, and accepts of the de- 
ficiency of the action; the other they call 
merit of condignity, and that is, where the 
action and reward are proportionable, as a 
ſervant*s wages and his work, &c. 

MERIT (V.) to deferve either reward or pu- 
niſhment for the good or bad actions that a 
perſon does. | 

MERITO'RIOUS (A.) ſomething that de- 
ſerves reward or encouragement, &c. 

MERITO'RIOUSNESS (S.) deſervingneſs, 
worthy of reward and encouragement. 

ME'RITOT (S.) childrens play at ſwinging 
in a rope. | 10 

MERLON (S.) in Fortification, that part of a 
parapet which is between two embrazures 
of a battery, wlioſe length is commonly 9 
foot next the guns, and 6 on the out- ſide, its 
height is 6 foot, and thickneſs 18. 

ME'RMAID (S.) an imaginary ſea-monſter, 
reported to have the upper parts like a wo- 

man, and the lower parts like a fiſh ; this 
ſtory is taken from the Syrens that are re- 
ported by the old poets to have endeavoured 
to tempt Ulyſſes, Se. by finging very har- 
thoniouſly 53 ſome hiftorians and travellers 
affirm, they have ſeen creatures like what 
are called mermen and mermaids, but none 
come up to the draughts of them in paint- 
ing, heraldry, &c. 


MERRIMENT or ME'RRY-MAKING (S.) 


a ſeaſting, jollity, or company met together 
to divert themſelves _ ; 
ME'RRINESS (S.) pleaſantneſs, gayneſs, 


cheerfulneſs, briſkneſs, or livelineſs of diſ- | 


poſition or mind. 
ME'RRY (A.) gay, lively, briſk, frolick, jo- 
cund, | 


MESE'NTERY (s.) the membrane of the pe- | | 
les , 


ritonzum double, enriched with glandule 
nerves, arteries, veins, chyliferous and lym- 
phatick veſſels z it is fituated in the middle of 
the abdomen, and contains the inteſtines in 
a wonderful manner; it has a great glan- | 
dule in the middle called pancreas aſelhi, 
about which are ſeveral other leſſer glandules, 
to which the milky veſſels of the firſt rank 
ſtand, from the inteſtines and lymphatick 
veſſels, from the liver and other parts ; from 
theſe glandules again the milky veſſels of the 
ſecond rank aſcent to the veſſels that carry 
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tlie maſs of chyle, and diſcharge themſelves 
into it; it is of a circular figure with a nar- 
row production, to which the end of the 
colon and beginning of the rectum are tied; 
it is about four fingers and a half in diame- 
ter; its circumference being full of plaits 
and foldings, is about three ells in length; 
it is ſtrongly tied or faſtened to the thres 

. firſt vertebræ of the loins. 8 
ME'SLIN or MA'SLIN (S.) a mixed ſort of 
corn or meal, as wheat and rye, to makes 

bread with alſo the bread ſo made. 


MESN or MEASNE (S.) a Law term, ſigni- 


fying him who is lord of, a manor, and ſo 
hath tenants holding of him, tho* he him- 
ſelf holds of the king or ſuperior lord ; alſo 
the name of a writ where the tenant is diſ- 
trained for ſervice due from the meſn to the 
ſuperior lord, | | 
ME'SNAGERY or MA/'NAGERY (S.) the 
art of prudently regulating a family. 
MESOLA'BE or MESALA/BIUM (S.) a ma- 
thematical inſtrument invented by the old 
mathematicians, for the finding two mean 
proportionals mechanically, which they could 
not geometrically, conſiſting of three paral- 
lelograms moving in a groove to certain in- 
terſections. 5 
MESS (S.) a portion or quantity of victuale 
appointed for one or more perſons, eſpeci- 
ally on borrd a ſhip ; oo it is com- 
monly applied to a ſmall porringer full of 
broth or other ſort of ſpoon- meat. 
MESS (V.) to eat together out of one and 
the ſame diſh, or of one and the ſame joine 
of meat, particularly ſpoke of the manner 
of eating on ſhip- boa d. 
ME'SSAGE (S.) the particular buſineſs or er- 
rand that any one is ſent about, | 


{ ME'SSENGER (S.) a petſon that is ſent from 


one place and perſon to another to deliver 
meſſages, or go of errands ; there are alſo 


many officers belonging to the ſtate, that ars 


calied by this name, ſome immediately un- 
der the command and direction of the ſe- 


cretaries of ſtate, that are always in a rei. 


dineſs to be ſent with a diſpatch, either to- 


reign or domeſtick; they ate alſo employed 


to take up perſons for high treaſon, or 
other offences againſt the ſtate, with the 
ſecretaries warrants that do not properly 
fall under the cognizance of the common 
law, and which ſometimes are not proper 
to be publickly known what they are ; for 
which purpoſe the meſſengers houies are al- 
lowed to be made priſons, and the gavern- 
ment allows them 6s. 8 d. ** day; when 
they ate diſpatched abroad, their travel- 
ling allowance is ſtated, wiz, to Paris 301 
to Holland 25 l. to Edinburgh 301. to Ireland 
307, and fo peoportionably for a ſhorter or 
farther diſtance ; there are twenty of them 
always in waiting, whoare relieved monthly 
and thus diſtributed, four at court, five at 
each ſecretary*s office, two at the third office 
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for North Britain, three at the council. office, 
and one at the lord chamberlain's ; their ſa- 


| Jaries are 45 J. per annum, and the place is 


uſually purchaſed for about 300/. Beſides 
theſe, every court of juſtice has officers un- 
der this character, and particularly the Ex- 
chequer, where the four pourſuivants go by 


to anoint kings, high prieſts, and ſome- 


times prophets, but this anointing was ex- 


ternal, but that of Chriſt was rather ſymbo- 


| ical and ſpiritual, by the endowment of the 
mind with ſupernatural wiſdom, power, and 
ſtrength of the Holy Ghoſt, The ancient | 


prophets had foretold that the true Meſſiah 
ſhould be God and man, exalted and abaſed, 
maſter and ſervant, prieſt and victim, king 
and ſubjet, mortal and a conqueror of 


death, rich and poor, a king, a conqueror, 


glorious, a man of griefs, involved in in- 


-  Airmities, unknown, in a ſtate of ahjection 
and hvmiliation, to be born of a virgin, of 


the tribe of Judab, of the race of David, 
in the village of Bethlehem ; all theſe ſeem- 
ing contrarieties were to be fulfilled in 
the M:ffivb, and evidently were fo in 
Jeſus Chriſt, who alſo continues for ever, 
and who fulfilled every part of the prophe- 
cies relating to him; but as the Jes have, 


ſo they do ſtill deny the ſcriptures to be un- 
gderſtood in the ſenſe they evidently muſt be, 
or they can never be fulfilled, as appears 


from the romantick ſchemes they have in- 


1 


ing houſe within any harony, or what we 
commonly call the manor- houſe. 

META'BASIS (S.) a paſſing or going from 
one thing or-ſubjeQ to another; ſo in Phy. 
fick, when the indications or methods of 
cure vary; and in Oratory, when the ſpeaker 
makes digreſſions and tranſitions from ons 


metal, &c. the heralds uſe but two, wiz. or, 
gold, and argent, filver. The ſeveral proper. 
ties of metals is too large a ſubject for this 
place, only take notice, that the moſt pure 
are ſpecifically the heavieſt, and gold is both 


it is not the quality, but the quantity that 
muſt be regarded, and the manner of caſting 
the ordnance, as when they ſay the piece is 
laid under metal, the mouth is lower than 
the breech, and contrarily, when the mouth 
is higher than the breech, it is ſaid to he 
over metal; when point-blank, then it is 
faid to lie right with her meral ; and if any 
part is made thick and ſtrong with meral, it 
is ſaid to be well-fortified with metal. 
METALE'PSIS (S.) a participating, commu- 
nicating, tranſlating, or explaining ; in Ora- 
tory, it is the continuing a trope in one 
word thro” a ſucceſſion of fignifications. 
META'LLICK or METALLINE (A.) par- 
taking of the nature and -properties of me- 
tal, ſomething like to metal. | 
ME'TALLIST (S) a trader or dealer in, or 
ſtudier of the nature and properties of me- 


the moſt ponderous and ductile. In Gunnery, 


SQ oO Qp po 5 0 . K 1 ST, 


this name ; there is alſo a perſon kgpt by the ſubject to another, | M 
ftate on purpoſe to go and ſearch for, and | META'CHRONISM (S.) an error or defe& M 
ſeize treaſonable books and libels in printers in the computation of time, either of want 
or bookſellers ſhops or houſes, called in an or exceſs, ; | 
eſpecial manner the meſſenger of the preſs. ME'TAL (S.) a ſimple foſſil body, that is ca. M 
MESST AH (S.) properly ſignifies the Anointed, | pable of fuſion, and ſo becomes fluid by fire, 
and is principally given to that Sovereign and by cold coagulates and hardens into a ſo- M 
Deliverer that was expected by the Fetus, lid maſs that may be diſtended by the ham. By: 
and whom they vainly do expect even to mer; there are ſeveral pure or natural metals, N 
this day, fince he is already come at the and as many ſactitious or compounded ones; 
appointed time in the perſon of our Lord the natural are gold, filver, copper, iron, &c, ; 
and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, They were uſed the made ones are braſs, bath. metal, bell. MI 


vented, and the endleſs impoſtures they are | tals. ; * 
'þ ſubject to by falſe pretenders, who have | METALLURGY (S.) the art of making, er 
bl from time to time ſet themſelves up for the | - finding, cleanſing, ſmelting, or refining me- Re: 
| Meſſiah. 4 tals, or matters to make metals of; alſo to 3 
"Mt - MESSIEU'RS (S.) a French title of civility and work in metals when ſo prepared, 2 8 
honour, now frequently made uſe of for per- | METAMO/RPHISTS (S.) a name given to bis 
ſons who trade in partnerſhip, whether bank- certain Sacramentarians, who in the 15th i. 
ers, mercers, &. In Learning, ſeveral books | century affirmed, that Chriſt's natural body 8 
are publiſhed under the names of the Meſ- | with which he aſcended into heaven, was for 
fieurs de Port Royal, or an academy, college, | wholly deified, not confidering that the 5 
or univerſity ; all publick ſpeakers, and eſpe- | Deity, and circumſcription, and diviſibility, ad 
cially the French lawyers, in their pleadings are incompatible. 3 tha 
uſe this term, and is the ſame with our addreſs | METAMO'RPHIZE (V.) to change from one her 
to the audience, under the title of gentlemen, ſhape or form to another, as from a man to the 
ME'SS-MATE (S.) on board of Ship, one | a beaſt, and the contrary, | in 
that is joined with another in eating. METAMO*RPHOSIS (S.) a ſudden, great, — 
.ME/SSUAGE (S.) the Law term for a dwell- | and unexpected change or alteration in a he 
©, ing-houſe, with ſome land aſſigned for its | perſon or thing ; alſo the natural variation ph; 
uſe ; under this character a garden, ſhop, or change that plants, animals, &c. undergo on 
mill, chamber, &c. may be called; but in from the ſeed to their perfect growth. dre 
the Scorch Law, it means the principal dwell- IME“ TAPHOR (S.) a figure in Rhetorich, Gift 
? J 


prick, 


2xeby 


ET whereby a word is changed from its natural 


MET 


meaning or ſignification to another, or by 
which the proper name of one thing” is 
tranſlated and applied to ſome other thing, 
which in a more elegant manner explains 
. this foreign name. | - 


- METAPHORICAL (A.) of the nature and | 


kind of a metaphor. p 
META'PHRASIS (S.) a plain, bare, or lite- 
ral tranſlation of any ſpeech, hiſtory, &c. 
out of one language into another, 
ME'TAPHRAST (S.) a verbal or literal tranſ- 
lator out of one language into another. 
METAPHY'SICAL (A.) abſtrafted, above 
nature or phyſicks. 
ME'TAPHYSICKS (S.) the ſcience of abſtract 
reaſoning, or that which contemplates the 
exiſtence of things without relation to matter. 
META'PTOSIS (S.) in Phy/ich, is the chang- 
ing or degenerating of one diſeaſe into ano- 
ther, as of a quartan ague into a tertian, or 
of an apoplexy into a palſy, &c. 
META'STASIS (S.) is the changing or mov- 
ing from one place to another, or of a diſ- 
eaſe from one part to another, , which hap- 
pens in thoſe perſons who are apoplectick, 
when the matter which affeQs the brain is 
tranſlated to the nerves. 
775 (V.) to meaſure. FE 
ETE/MPSYCHI (S.) a ſort of hereticks, 
'who in imitation of Pythageras and the 
Epyptians, held a tranſmigration of ſouls z 
this errer ſpread very much in the firſt ages 
of the Chriſtian church. | 
METEMPSY'CHOSIS (S.) the doctrine of the 
tranſmigration of the ſoul from one body to 
another, an old opinion of the philoſophers, 
and entertained both by the Jews and ſome 
Chriſtians ; the Jetuiſb doctors wrap this doc- 
trine up in a myſterious manner, and ſay, 
that God has deſtined all ſouls a certain de- 
gree of perfection, which is not attainable 
in one life only, and therefore are obliged to 
return ſeveral times upon the earth, and ſo 
animate ſeveral bodies ſucceſſively, that they 
may fulfil all righteouſneſs, and ſo they ac- 


count for the ſeveral ages that a perſon dies | 


at; this doctrine is ſaid to be performed two 
ways, the firſt when a ſoul comes into a 
body already animated, and ſecondly, when 
it enters into a body newly formed, either 
to expiate ſome crime it has committed in a 
former body, or to acquire a greater degree 
of ſanQity ; all the eaſtern nations are much 
addicted to this opinion. The Ch:neſ- affirm, 
that Xekiab an Indian philoſopher, who was 
born about 1000 years befo:e Chriſt, was 
the firſt that taught this ductrine, and that 
in the 65th year after Chriſt, that he had 
been born $oco times, and that the laſt time 
he appeared in the form of a white ele- 
phant ; upon this principle they frequently 
commit great diſorders, and kill their chil- 
dren when they find themſelaW under any 
difficulty of maintaining them, and are very | 


—_— 


indifferent about dying; from hence they |. 


MAT. 
are ſcrupulous of killing any. animal what- 
ever, for fear of violating the ſouls of their 
fathers or near relations, who may poſſibly 
inhabit them. > 

METE/MPTOSIS (S.) a Chronological term-for 
the ſolar equation, neceſſary to prevent the 
new moon from happening a day too' late 
in the computation, 5 

METEOROLO'GICAL (A.) ſomethiug rela- 
ting, belonging, or partaining to meteors. 

METEORO/LOGY (S.) the doctrine or know- 
ledge of meteors. | 

ME'TEORS (S.) are imperfe& mixtures of the 
elements, drawn up by the ſun, and ſo va- 
riouſly formed into comets or blazing ſtars, 
or other ſtrange appearances in the air, as 
ignes fatui, Fc. but more ordinarily into 
hail, ſnow, and hoary froſt. | 

METHE'GLIN (S.) a very pleaſant and whol- 
ſome liquor, compoſed of honey, thus; put 
as much live honey naturally running from 
the comb into ſpring water, as that when it 
is thoroughly diſſolved an egg will ſtand ſuſ- 

pended in it, then boil it ſo long as that it 
will {\wim a ſmall matter above the ſurface; 
when cool put to every 15 gallons, of gin- 
ger, cloves, and mace, each one ounce, and 
of cinnamon half an ounce, all grofly bro- 
ken, and to promote the working add a 
ſmall quantity of yeaſt ; after it has done 
working, let it ſtand one month to ſettle, 
and then draw it off in bottles. 

METHOD (S.) a particular, ſet, regular way 

of doing any ſort of bufineſs, or an orderly 
proceſs, by way of augmentation, whereby 
we either come to a truth we were in pur- 
ſuit of, or convince others that they were 
miſtaken, and when it is applied to Matbe- 
maticks, there are two particular diſtinc- 
tions, reſalution and compoſition. Reſolution is 
more eſpecially called analytick or alge- 
braick, becauſe it ſhews how to ſolve queſ- 
tions, and demonſtrate theorems, by en- 
quiring into the fundamental nature and 
frame of things, which by this art is as it 
were taken all to pieces, and ſo put orderly 
together again. Compoſition, commonly called 
ſyntherick, is only practicable in things, whoſe 
principles we perfectly know, and is not ap- 
plicable to phyficks or natural philoſophy, 
becauſe the intimate natures and effences of 
things are to us unknown, 


METHO'DICAL (A.) regular, orderly, ac- 


cording to certain and known rules, 


METHODIST (S.) one that acts or does 


things by a pafticular mode, manner, or 
rule; there is now a ſet of perſons. who 
call themſelves Method:fts, and pretend to 
more ſanity” and purity of life than other 
people, and go about preaching, ſinging 
pſalms, hymns, &c. in the fields, ſtreets, 
aud private houſes. ; 


MEI HOL IZE (V.) toregulate, put in order. 


or ae juſt, according to the beſt rules and ex 
periments. 
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| ' ©ME'THWOULD (s.) im Nerfolt, a fmall | per in imitation of waſhing or drawing in _— 
| 


5 town whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; Indian ink ; to perform it, they rake, hatch, g 
" _ diſtant from London 68 computed, and 80 or punch the ſurface of the plate all over, MI 

| 1 | . meaſured miles. | with a knife or other proper inſtrument, firſt m 
1 - METO'NICK YEAR (S.) a cycle or ſpace of | one way, and then another, and ſo croſs- pi 
1 19 years, when the lunations of the moon ways, till the whole looks like a very fine file, w 
1 neatly return to the ſame courſe they were | . then the out line of the deſign or picture is MI 
\ n | 19 years before, * drawn or traced upon this ground ſo prepar- th 
4 - METONYMY (S.) a changing or putting | ed, and then, with hurniſners, ſcrapers, &c. m 
9 i one name for, or inſtead of another, and they pate or cut away the parts that require fe 
# | this is varied four generalſ ways; firſt, by any degree of light, the ground itſelf being in 
11 putting the inventor for the thing invented ; | the ſtrongeſt or dee, eſt ſhadows, ard ſo by is 
\ bl ſecondly, the matter or thing containing fo: desrees work up the piece till it is finiſhed, he 
1 the matter or thing contained; thirdly, the | ME/UM and TU UM (8) a Law phraſe for G 
1 effect for the cauſe; fourthly, the fign for that which is the true property or right of pe 
[| the thing ſignified. ; any particular perſon, whether the effect of th 
1 ME'TOPES (S.) ſpaces or diſtances between legal conveyance, as an inheritance, or of th 
1 the Triglyphs in the Doric freeze; and legacy, or of purchaſe, &c. di 
' 6 ſometimes they are applied to the ſpace be- MEW (S.) a ſea bird, ſaid to be exceeding th 
Om tween the mortiſe holes of rafters and light in its body, that is carried away with N 
, planks ; the architects have been very cu- | every puff of wind, from whence it is made nz 
11 rious about theſe ornamental decorations, the hieroglyphical repreſentation of an in- in 
1. ſome affirming they ought to be perſectiy | conſtant, unſettled perſon or diſpoſition; th 
1. ſquare, and others that they ought to be alſo the dame of a cage or place to keep m 
1 ſomewhat longer than wide, that ſo they hawks iti wh.le they moult or change their to 
1 might appear ſquare, which upon account feathers, from whence the place where the | m 
| i of the ſmall projection of the little bandelet, king's ſtables are now built near Charing- fir 
[i in which they terminate, and which hides Croſs took its name, being formerly ap- of 
4 ſome part, and ſo conſequently will hinder pointed for the king*s falconry or meu. cage, #7 
i | them from appearing to the eye ſquare ; the where the kawks were kept and trained, 6t 
1 j ancients uſed to adorn theſe interſtices with | MEW (V.) to make a noiſe, or cry like a cat; 2 
1 oxes heads, baſons, or ſome veſſels uſed in | alſo to caſt or ſhed the horns like a ſtag; ab 
Mitt the ancient ſacrifices; and ſome architects alſo to imprifon or ſhut up in a cloſe or ot 
A go ſo far as to affirm this order ought to be confined room or chamber, 1 5 de 
1 ufed only in temples, chu ches, &c. MEZUZO'TH (S.) this name is given by the pe 
1 METOFPO'SCOPY (S.) the fame with Phy- Jeros to certain pieces of parchment that th 
1 ſiennomy, or the art of knowing the inclina- they put, hide, or fix in the door- poſts of to 
tions and diſpoſitions of men by their coun- their houſes, according to Deut. vi. 9. and xi. up 

tenances. | 13. where, that they ſhould not forget the da 

ME'TRE or METER (S.) meaſure or poetry laws of God, it is ſaid, Thor ſpalt ⁊urite ther: ſe: 

compoſed after ſome ſet particular manner on the poſis of thy houſe, and on thy gates; to * a 

or meaſure. fulfil this command literally, and fo avoid an 

ME”TRICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the ſcoffs and profanations of the wicked, 16 

poetry, or compoſitions by meaſure, | the rabbins teach, that they ought at leaſt int 

MRTRO POLIS (S.) the principal, chief, to write it upon parchment, and to incloſe at 

great, or head city of any kingdom or pro- it in ſomething ; wherelore they wrote upon to 

vince. a ſquare piece of parchment prepared on We 
METROPOLITAN (A.) helonging to the purpoſe, with a particular ſort of ink, and ch 

chief or head city or metropolis, in a ſquare kind of character, Deut. vi. 4, 5, ch, 
METROPO/LITAN (S.) a Church term for 6, &c. Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God is o Br 

the principal, chief, or head biſhop, intro- Lord, &c, then they left a little ſpace, and tai 

duced by, and uſed in the council of Nice; afterwards went on, Deut. xi. 13. Ard u ſcr 

by the ancient Noticias of the church, it | ſhall come to paſs, if thou ſhalt hearken dili- wh 

appears, that the metropolitan was above the | gently to my commandments, &c. as far as 76:2 the 

archbiſhop, and belnw the patriarch; the ſhalt wvrite them, &c. after this they rolled thi 

title of archbiſhop of Canterbury is primate up the parchment and put it into a cafe, and me 

and metropolitan of all England, and the title wrote on the end of it Sbadai, which is one die 

of the archbiſhop of York is primate and } of the names of God; they put it at the un 
metropolitan of England. doors of their houſes, chambers, and all mi 
ME'TTLE (S.) ſpirit, vigour, activity, live- places moſt frequented; they fixed it to the it « 
lineſs, briſkneſs, &c. knockers of the doors on the right ſide, and qu 
ME'TTLESOME (A.) briſk, lively, active, every time they went in and out they bo 
_ toll of fire, life, and vigour, touched it with the end of one of their fin- ſpi 
METZ O or MEZ ZO TINTO (S.) a pecu- gers which they afterwards kiſſed devout!y. St, N 
Kar manner of engraving figures upon cop- | MEZZANINE (S.) in Arcbite@ure, — hem die 
* ; , 0 1 


„„ SEE 
- - Window ſhorter than it is broad, uſed to 
give light to an attick or entreſole. 


MICE (S.) the plural number of the word 
mouſe, a ſmall troubleſome creature that 


principally infects cupboards, or other places 


where food or victuals is kept. 


MICHAELMAS (s.) in England, is one of 


the general quarter- days, or days of pay- 
ment of rent, wages, ſalaries, &c. being a 


feſtival appointed to be obſerved in the church | 
in honour of St. Michael the arch- angel, who 


is ſuppoſed to be the head of the heavenly | 


hoſt, as Lucifer is of the infernal, and that 
God inſtituted him to be the protector of the 
people of Iſrael, and that he conducted them 
thro? the deſart, and whom the generality of 
the Chriſtians imagine to be now the guar- 
dian and defender of the Chriſtian church; 
there are many paſſages both in the Old and 
New Teſtament, where he is mentioned by 
name, and others where it is ſuppoſed he is 
intended; but the church of Rome celebrate 
three appearances of St. Michae/, no were 


OE IE I — 


mentioned in the ſcripture, which according 


to them have happened long ſince the pro- 
mulgation of the Chriſtian doQrine, vi. the 
firſt is that of Chones or Coloſſus in Phrygia, 
of which they do not pretend to know the 
exact time, but celebrate the feſtival on the 
6th of September; the ſecond on mount Gar- 
garus in Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, 
about the end of the 5th century, this is 
obſerved the 8th of May; and that of the 
dedication of the cavern, in which he ap- 
peared, on the 29th of September : Laſtly, 
the third appearance of St. Micbal was ſaid 
to be made to Aubert, biſhop of Avranches, 
upon a rock called the tomb, where at this 
day the abbey of St. Michael is expoſed to the 
ſea, in the bay between Normandy and Bri- 
tany; this appearance is ſaid to be in 705, 
and the feſtival is celebrated in France on the 
16th of October; Lexis II. king of France, 
inſtituted a military order under this name, 
at Amboi ſe, in 1469, and ordered the knights 
to wear every day a golden collar of ſhel]- 
work, one within another, laid on a gold 
chain, to which hangs a medal of St. Mi- 
chael the arch-angel, the ſuppoſed ancient 
proteQor of France: The ſtatutes are con- 
_ tained in 65 chapters, whereof the firſt pre- 
ſer bes that there ſhall be 35 knights, of 
whom the king was head or chief, and that 
they ſhall forſake all other orders, unleſs 


they be emperors, kings, or dukes; their (| 


motto was, Immen ſi tremor oceani. This or- 
der was very much efteemed and honovred 

under four kings, but the women- favourites 
made it cheap by ſelling it, and ſo rendered 

it common under the reign of Henry II. and 
queen Catharine of Medicis gave it to any 

body., upon which account the nobility de 

ſpiſed and rejected it. | 

St, MUCHAEL'S- (S.) in Cornwall, was an- 
elently a town of ſpecial note, but now is 


- 


MID 


| become a very mean borough, conſiſting 
chiefly of mean cottages, yet ſends a mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a 
port-reeve choſe annually at the court · leet 
of the high loi d, by a jury of the principal 

inhabitants; diſtant from London 240 com- 
puted, and 301 meaſured miles. 

MICRO COSM (S.) the little or compendious 
world; the body ef man is ſo called upon 
account of its extraordinary compoſure, and 
the admirable variety of its ſtructure. 

MICRO GRAPH (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- 

tion of ſuch ſmall or little inſeQs or objects, 
as require the help of glaſſes to diſcover their 
exiſtence, . 

MICRO'METER (S.) an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment uſed to diſcover and meaſure any ſmall 
diſtance, and other curioſities, in the hea- 
vens, ſuch as the apparent diameters of the 
planets, &c. there are many curious inven- 
tions to render this inſtrument very exact 
and uſeful, according to the mind of ſeveral 
ingenious and jeurned men, who have ſpent 
their thoughts upon this ſubject. 

MICROPHONE (S.) an inſtrument to in- 
creaſe ſmall ſounds, for the benefit of per- 
ſons who are inclined to deafneſs, or that 
hear but imperfeQly. | 

MI'CROSCOPE or E'NGYSCOPE (S.) a di- 

 optrical inſtrument whoſe uſe and conſtrue- 
tion is to make thoſe objects ſenſibly large, 
that are naturally imperceptible to the eye 
of any perſon, by exceedingly enlarging 
them according to the laws of refraction; 
of theſe ſome are called ffmpie, others com- 

und or double; the ſimple ones conſiſt of a 
ſingle lens or ſpherale, the double ones of 
many regularly combined; the Opticians have 
made great improvements and varieties in this 
inſtrument, and according to the deſign and 
uſe, call ſome reflecting miſcroſ.opes, water 
microſcopes, Sc. This inftrument is only a 
teleſcope inverted, for any teleſcope may be 
converted into a microſcope, by only removing 
the object. glaſs to a greater diſtancefrom the 
eye - glaſs; and fince the diſtance of the image 
is various according to the diſtance of the ob- 
jet from the focus, and it is magnified the 
more, as its diſtance from the objeR- glaſs is 
greater, the ſame teleſcope may be ſucc:ſ- 
ſively converted into micr- ſcopes, which mag- 
nity the objects in different degrees. 

MiCROU'STICES (S.) inſtruments that in- 
creaſe ſounds, and conſequently aſſiſt deaf 
perſons, 7 

MVD-DAY (S.) noon, or twelve ol the 
clock, vis, when the ſun comes to the fou'n 
point of the heavens, cr is the highett above 
the horizon. 

MIDDLE (S.) that part that is contained he- 
tween any two extreams, 

MVDDLEMOST (A) any houſe or perfon 
that 1s placed within others, at or about 
the middle, or equally diſtant trom the two 
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: abundance of large villages filled with fine 


 MIDDLING (A.) ſpoken of the quality of 


_ MIGHTY (A.) powerful, able, ſtrong, arm- 


, 3.0 6 


MIDDLESEX (S.) though it be one 8 55 
ſmalleſt counties in England for extent, yet 


for the ſruitſulneſs of its ſoil, the multitude 

of its inhabitants, and the prodigiouſneſs of 

its traffick, it is the moſt conſiderable in all 
England; it is about 80 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and has five market -- towons, beſides 
the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; but has 


ſeats and good houſes, occupied by the nobi- 
lity, gentry, and rich citizens of London; it 
ſends eight members to parliament, viz. two 
for the county, four for the city of London, 
and two for the city of Weſtminſter, 
MIDDLEWICH (S) in Cheſhire, a large 
' town, conſiſting of ſeveral ftreets and lanes 
well ſtocked with inhabitants, whoſe prin- 


cipal buſineſs is making of ſalt, for which | 


purpoſe there are many excellent pits ; it 
has a good market weekly on Saturday for 
proviſions 3 diſtant from London 128 compu- 
ted, the 156 meaſured miles. | 


any thing that is not extraordinary curious, 
perfect, or good, and yet not ſo bad as to 
render it contemptible or unfit for uſe. 


MI/DHURST (S.) in Suſſex, a pretty large | 


+ borough-town, that ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 42 com- 
puted, and 52 meaſured miles. 

MI'DLAM (S.) in the North-Riding of York- 

ſhire; the market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 169 computed, and 202 
meaſured miles. 

MIDRIFF or DVAPHRACM (S.) that mem- 
' brane or ſkin which ſeparates the heart and 
lungs from the lower belly. : | 
MT'DSHIP BEAM (S.) the great beam or 

principal timber of a ſhip. 

MUIDSHIP-MEN (S.) a fort of under officers 

or volunteers on board a ſhip of war, who 
aſſiſt in ſailing the ſhip, and ſtowing and 
rummaging the hold. 

MYDSUMMER-DAY (S.) with Us, is the 

+ feſtival of St. Fobn the Baptiſt, celebrated 
the 24th day of June, and is one of the 
fixed or ſtated times of computing rents, 
&c. by, to, or from. 

MI'DWIFE (S.) a woman that makes it her 
trade or buſineſs to aſſiſt other women in 
child-birth. 

MI'FTY (A.) peeviſh, humourſome, ſoon. 
diſpleaſed or angry. 

MIGHT (S.) power, ability, ftrength, au- 
thority, &c. 

MY GHTINESS (S.) powerfulneſs, authority, 
ſtrength, ability, &c. 


2 


ed with authority, &c 
MIGRA'TION (S.) the paſſage or removal 
of any thing out of one ſtate or condition 
into another, whether it be conſidered of 
colonies or people going from one nation to 
another, &c. and fomctimes it is applied to 


— 
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MIL 
the tranſmigration of mens ſouls out of one 
body into another; and ſometimes to flocks 

or ſpecies of birds that go from. one nation 
or place to another in different ſcafons of 
the year, ſuch as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, 
crane, felfare, woodcock, nightingale, and 
other birds of paſſage. | * 
MILBORN-PO RT (S.) in Somer ſet ſpire, an 
ancient borough-town that ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament 3 but is neither a corpo- 
ration, nor market town; diſtant from Lon- 
don 137 computed, and 173 meaſured miles. 
MILCH (A.) of the kind or ſort that gives or 
yields milk, whether human or beaſts, 5 
MILCH KINE (S.) in Huſbandry, are cows 
that give or yield milk; alſo a cant term 
among Goal-keepers, Bailiffs, Sc. for their 
priſoners who will, as they ſay, bleed freely, 
that is, make them preſents, or treat them 
much and often, and ſo ſpend perhaps that 
money that would pay their creditors, only 
to be allowed ſome ſmall' favour or permiſ. 
ſion to go out of the priſon ſometimes, or 
to be conſtantly under their protection by 
ſham actions, &c. | 
MILD (A.) ſoit, pleaſant, eaſy, gentle, good- 
humoured. 
MILDEN-HA'LL (S.) ſeated on the Larke, a 
branch of the Ovvſe, is a large town, confiſt- 
ing of ſeveral ſtreets, called rows, ſome of 
which are as large as ſmall towns, pleaſant, 
well built, and full of inhabitants ; it has a 
well-frequented market weekly on Friday, 
eſpecially for fiſh and wild-fowl ; diftant from 
Londen 57 computed, and 68 meaſured miles, 
MILDEW or MI'LLDEW (S.) a diſeaſe hap- 
pening to plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture 
which falls on them, and continuing for want 
of the ſun's heat to dry it up, by its clammi- 
neſs and acrimony corrodes, gnaws and ſpoils 
the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plants, and hin- 
ders the circulation of the nutritive ſap, upon 
which the leaves begin to fade, and the bloſ. 
ſoms and fruit are much prejudiced ; alſo the 
ſpots or ſtains on ſilks, &c. which are con- 
tracted by their lying in moiſt cloſe places, 
where the ſun and air have not a free paſſage, 
by reaſon of the pieces being rolled up or ſhut 
up in a cloſe cupboard, compter, &c. 
MI'LDNESS (S.) that happy diſpoſition of 
mind that is endowed with compaſſion, 
gentleneſs, and good-nature ; alfo the qua- 
_» lity of liquors, &c. that is oppoſite to ſtale, 
harſh, &c. | 
MILE (S.) a certain ſpace or meafure whereby 
we expreſs the diſtance of places one from 
another, to which all other meaſures of 
length uſed in any other kingdom or nation 
for the ſame purpoſe, are referred, as to the 
integer of which they are parts; and this 
varies, being of different lengths among dif- 
. ferent people or nations, which having been 
carefully reduced into Roman or Rhinland 
feet, which is generally uſed throughout the 
north, the proportions are as follows; 


| 


MIL 


The miles of Iraly contain 000 | 
England 5454 
Scotland | 6000 
Sweden % 30000 
Muſcouy : 3750 
Lithuania 18500 
Poland 19850 
Germany, the Small 20000 
— the Middle | 22500 
———— the Largeſt 2.5000 
Fen 5250 
8 7090 
3 | 6000 
Flanders 6666 
Holland 17 8000 

Perſia, called alſo Para ſang 18750 


Egypt 25000 

MI'LFORD-HAVEN (S.) in Pembroteſpire, 
South- Wakes, eſteemed the beſt and largeſt 
haven in all the Eng//þ dominions, having 
5 bays, 16 creeks and 13 roads, ſo large and 
deep, that 1000 large veſfels may ſafely ride 
there at one time, 

MIULIARY FEVER (S.) a malignant fever, 
wherein the ſkin is powdered or ſprinkled 
with ſmall purple ſpots or puſtles, rerpreſent- 
ing millet ſeed, and vulgarly called the pure 
ple fever, 

MILIARY GLANDS (S.) a prodigious num- 
ber of ſmall glands interperſed throughout 
the cutis, or ſkin, for the ſecretion of ſweat 
or other inſenſible perſpirations; they are 
interwoven with the pyramidal papillæ of 
the ſkin, and are each ſerved with a branch 


of an artery, vein, and nerve, and alſo with | 


a proper excretory duct, through which the 
ſecreted fluid matter is ſent forth at the pores 
of the ſkin. 

MILIARY HERPES (S.) a ſpreading” and 
winding inflammation breaking out in innu- 
merable ſmall yellowiſh puſtles, cauſed by the 
glands of the ſkin, being over-loaded with ſalt 
particles, and when the peccant humour or 
matter abounds, breaks through the pores 
of the ſkin, and grows into a cruſt, and 
eats the parts it lies upon. 


MILITANT (A.) ftruggling, contending, | 


ſtriving, encountering, oppoſing, &c. this 
word is generally applied to the ſtate and 
condition of the church, and its members 
on earth, that are always contending either 
with ſin, perſecution, hereſy, &c. the Ro- 
manifis divide the church into theſe ſtates, 


viz. militant, already deſcribed, the patient | 
and triumphant ; the patient, "they ſay, is 
that part which paſſes through purgatory to | 


fit it for the triumphant, which is the full | 
completion of bliſs in heaven. 

MULITARY (A.) ſomething belonging to the | 
art of war, or the ate or condition of a 
ſoldier. 

Military Archite&ure, that branch of build- 


ing that immediately relates to the fortify- | 


ing of 8 whether towns, eee 
Amps, & 
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MI I. 
Military Execution, the ravaging or de- 


ſtroying of a country that either refuſes, or 
is not able to pay contribution. 


MILITIA (S.) the civil defence of a king- 


dom, who are cantoned into companies, re- 
giments, &c. that are cafually raiſed out of 
the inhabitants upon extraordinary occaſions 
of riots, tumults, invaſions, c. who as 
ſoon as the difturtance is over, return to their 


reſpective habitations and employments ; a- 


mong Us, they are vulgarly called the train- 
ed-bands, of which the numher is computed 
to be 200,000 horſe and foot ; theſe are un- 


der the command of Jord- lieutenants, ap- 


pointed by the king in every county, who is 
empowered to appointed colonels and other 
officers, and to charge perſons in el 
to their eſtates or fortunes, 


MILK (S.) is generally underſtood to be that 


white liquid juice or humour that nature 
breeds in the breaſts of women, and the ud- 
ders of beaſts, for the nouriſhment, feeding 


and bringing up of their young, made by ſe- . 


parating the .chyle from the arterious blood 
by the glandules of the breaſt or udder, and 
begins in women to be made generally after 
about four months going with child, or a lit- 


tle before the birth, and continues with ſome 


longer, with others a ſhorter time, with 


ſome in greater, and in others in leſſer quan- 
tities, and ceaſes naturally in thoſe who are 


either through age, or other infirmities unfit 


or uncapable to conceive or hear children; in 


ſome creatures mill continues long, and in 
great abundance, &c. ſome call the chyle it- 


ſelf mill, but that is a miſtake, mk being 


thicker, ſweeter, and whiter 3 by Microſco- 
pical Obſervations, it is found to conſiſt of lit- 
tle globules ſwimming in a clear, tranſparent 
liquor, called ſerum or Whey. The ſtrong 
fermentation of the ili in womens breaſts, 
the firſt three or four days after their deli- 
very, very frequently occafigns fevers, and 
without great care occaſions ulcers and fore 
breaſts, &c. There are alſo divers juices 


flowing from ſeveral ſorts of herbs that go- 


by this name, upon account of their fimi- 
larity, as from wart-weed, &c. befides theſe 
there are ſeveral artificial compoſitions un- 
der this name ; as, 

Milk of Sulphur, which is a preparation of 
flour of ſulphur, and ſalt of tartar pre- 
ſcribed as a ſudorifick. 

Virgin's Milk, compoſed of rock. allum, 
ſpring- water, litharge, and vinegar, uſed as 
a coſmetick to drive in pimples, and 5 8 
cutaneous eruptions, &c. 


' MILK (V.) to draw or get out the mk Ua. 


tained in a woman's breaſt, or the udder of 
any beaſt; and is particularly applied to the. 
action of drawing the teats of a cow, aſs, 


goat, &c, through the hand, in order to get 


out the 2::/4 contained in the udder, fox 
food or phyſick. 
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| milk; alſo daubed or ſmeared with milk, 
4 MIYLKY WAY (S.) called alſo the galaxy; 
| this is the only real circle in the heavens, for 
in a clear night it is always conſpicuous, and 
like a ſwaddling-band, infolding the conſte]- 
lations of Caſſiapea, the Eagle, part of Sa- 
gittary, the tail of Scorpio, the Centaur Ar- 
go, the feet of Gemini, and Perſeus, &c, It 
appears of a white and milky colour, occa- 
fioned hy the light of an innumerable quan- 
tity of ſmall ſtars, which by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance cannot be diſtinctly per- 
ceived by the naked eye ; the ancient poets 
feigned it to be occaſioned by Ganymede's ſpil- 


gallery through which the gods went to 
council to Jupiter. 


chine, large or ſmall, that goes with cogs 
and wheels for the purpoſes of grinding corn, 
ſtamping or making metals flat, and innu- 
merable other parts of buſineſs and manufac- 
ture, which machines are differently nomi- 
nated as they are differently applied ; as for 
inſtance, ſome are called cern-mills, ſome 
1 ſome paper-mills, ſome ſtamp- 
Ing: milis, ſome fulling-mills, ſome coffee-mills, 
Se. and theſe are wrought or put in motion 
by the hand, with horſes, with water, &c. 
according to the uſe it is applied to, or the 
convenience and ſituation of the place, &c. 
MILL (V.) to thicken, or make woollen- cloth 
or garments equally covered with wool, 
thick, warm, and ſtrong; and in the cant- 
ing Language, means to beat, threſh, maul, 
nr kill a perſon. | 
MILLENA/RIANS or MIULLENARIES (S.) 
a ſet among the primitive Chriſtians who 
held that Jeſus Chriſt is to come and reign 
upon earth for a thouſand years, during 
which time the faithful are to enjoy all man- 
ver of temporal bleſſings, and that at the 
expiration of this term the day of judgment 
is to teke place ; this opinion held ſor the 
three firſt centuries, before it was looked 
nicely into and condemned as an error; 
there are ſome who aſſert the ſame thing 
now, eſpecially among thoſe called Baptiſts. 
MILLENER (S.) a perſon who traces prin- 
cipally in womens toys, as gloves, ribbands, 
bead clothis, &c. | | 
MILLENNIUM (S.) among the Divines, is 
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Chriſt ſhall reign upon earth as a temporal 
prince or king. 

MILLE/PEDES (S.) certain inſects vulgarly 
called hog-lice, thus called from an alluſion 
to their great number of feet; they are fre- 
quently uſéd in obſtructions of the urine, 
being found of a diuretick and abſterſive na- 
ture, 


upon, and look aſter the operation of a mill, 
eſpecially ſuch as grind corn. 
MIVELET (S.) a ſmall and numerous feed in 


ling a bowl of nectar, and that it was the | 


MILL. (S.) is a univerſal term for any ma- 


the ſpace of time that ſome aſſerted that 


| 


q 
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MI'LLER (s.) one whoſe huſines it is to tend 


MIN 
the pod where it is produced, uſed like rice 
for puddings, bread, &c. 3 

MILLING (S.) the act of grinding, working, 
&c. in a mill, and particularly applied to 
what they call fulling of ſome ſort of woollen 
manufactures, as ſtockings, blankets, &c. 
alſo thumping, beating, threſhing, &c. 

MVLLION (S.) the name the Arithmericians 
give to the ſeventh order of figures for the 
eaſe of computing large numbers, and is the 
ſame with a thouſand times a thouſand, or 
ten hundred thouſand. 

MILL REA or REE (S.) the name of a Por- 
tuguege coin, in which people keep their 
accounts, and by which they compute their 
commodities, in value about fix ſhillings 
ſterling, 

MILT (S.) in Anatomy, is what is vulgarly 
called the ſpleen; and in Fiſbes, the oft 
row, or ſpermatick part of the male ; it is 
reported from Microſcopial Obſerwations, that 
in the milt of a ſingle codfiſh more living 
creatures have been ſeen than there are men 
upon the face of the whole earth, 

MYUTON (S.) in Dorſerſpire, - commonly 
called Milton-Abbas, an ancient but poor 
town, has a ſmall market weekly on Mon- 
day; diſtant from London 92 computed, and 
110 meaſured miles. | 

MILTON (S.) in Kent, ſeated on a creek in 
the Eaſt Swale, an ancient, but ſmall bo- 
rough-town, governed by a port-reeve ; has 
a conſiderable market weekly on Saturday, 
efpecially for corn, fruit, and proviſions, 
which are ſent from hence by water to Lon- 
don; here are the famous oyfter-beds, from 
whence come thoſe called the Milton oyſters ; 
many fiſhermen live here upon that account ; 
diſtant from London 37 computed, and 42 
meaſured miles, | 

MIME (S.) among the c Comedians, was a 

buffoon, mimick, or poſture-maſter, who 
adapted his geſtures to be agreeable to the 
character he would . imitate ; they were 
ſometimes called pantomines. 

MI MESIS (S.) imitation ; and in Rbetorick, 
it is a figure wherein the words, actions, 
&c. of another perſon are imitated. 

MIMITA/MBUS (S.) a particular ſort of verſe 
uſed by the ancient poets in ſubjects of lam- 
poon, farce, raillery, &c. _ | 

MI'MICAL (A.) feoliſh, filly, fantaſtical, 
apiſh, imitating the follies and trifles of 
others. 

MUYMICE (S.) the imitater, mocker, or 
counterfeiter of another's aQions, 

MIMICE (V.) to imitate, mack, or coun- 
terfeit another's actions. a 

MIMO'GRAPHER (S.) a writer of jeſts, 
drolls, banters, puns, &c. 

MIViO'LOGY (S.) the art of writing rhimes 
or verſes that chime or have the ſame ſound 

at the end. | 

MINCE (v.) to cut into ſmall pieces, as meat 


to mix with fi uit to make minced pyes ; alſo 
2 to 


MIN 


o fpeaka thing or matter by halves, to hint, 
but not ſpeak plainly and home to or upen 
a ſubject. 

MINCING (S.) walking or going in a proud, 


fantaſtical geſture or manner; alſo the ac- 


tual cutting any thing into ſmall pieces ; 
alſo ſecreting ſome part of a ſtory. 

MIND (S.) in general, is applied to any ra- 
tional or thinking indiviſibſe being, as God, 
angels, the ſouls of men, &c. but generally 
it ſignifies the latter. 

MIND (V.) to obſerve, give attention to, take 
notice, &c. alſo to command or bid a per- 
ſon do ſomething. 

MI'NDFUL (A.) careful, obſervant, thought- 
ful, regardful. 

MI'NDLESS (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, negli- 

gent, regardleſs, 

MINE (A.) ſomething belonging to, or that 
is the property of myſelf, 


MINE (S.) in Natural Hi . is a place as P 


any ſort of minerals, or ores grow, or are 
formed; alſo thoſe places where precious 
ſtones, &c. are found, are thus called, and 
which are differently denominated from the 
matter there found or growing, as iron mines, 
copper mines, lead mines, gold mines, and theſe 
have commonly a deep pit or ſhaft ſunk 
down from the ſurface of the mountain or 
valley, where it is ſunk ; and at the bottom, 
and ſometimes on the ſides, drifts like to paſ- 
| ſages or ſtreets are cut, in order to follow or 
ſeek for the metal, ore, or ſtones ſuppoſed 
or known to be there ; ; in Fortification, or 
the art of War, it is a hole dug in a wall or 
under ground, and carried on like a paſſage 
or alley about four foot ſquare, with ſeveral 
turnings and windings in it, at the end of 
which, that is under the place intended to be 
blown up, is the chamber of the mine ; the 
farther i in it is carried, the more danger it is 
in of being diſappointed by the enemy. 
MINE (V.) to dig pits or holes, and to drive 
drifts, alleys, or paſſages, according to the 
ſeveral purpoſes of finding ores, precious 
ſtones, &c. or to blow up houſes, caſtles, 
camps, &c. 
MVNEHEAD (S.) in Somerſetſbire, is a bo- 
rough and port-town, and being much fre- 
quented by paſſengers to and ſrom Ireland, 
occaſions a pretty good trade, and of late 
years the catching and curing of herrings be- 
ing very much improved among them, they 
export very large quantities to the Mediter- 
ranean, Sc. yearly ; it ſends two members 
to parliament ; diſtant from Lenden 133 com- 
puted, and 167 meaſured miles. 
MINERAL COURTS (S.) ſuch courts! as 
have due power to hear and determine cauſes 
or matters relating to lead- mines, &c. 
MINERALIST (S.) a perſon ſkilful or em- 
ployed in or about minerals, 
MINERAL LAWS and CUSTOMS (S.) 
| ſuch laws and cuſtoms as have been time im- 
memorial obſerved in thoſe places where 


. 


M I N. 


mines abound, and by which controverſies 
relating to mines are to be determined. 

MINERALS (S.) thoſe things which are nei- 
ther vegetables nor animals, as the fix per- 
fect metals, gold, filver, tin, copper, iron, 
lead; and the imperfe&t metals whick arg 
peculiarly called minerals, as antimony, na- 
tive cinnabar, ſulphur, marcaſite, chalk, 
orpine, quickfilver, bole, and ſome ſorts of 


ſtones; to which are added ſalt- petre, ſal- 


gemm, ſea- ſalt, allum, &c. 

MINERS (S.) workmen who labour in any 
ſort of mines, though in an Army they are 
called pioneers. 

MINER'VA (S.) the goddeſs of wiſdom and 

arts, and of whatever concerns wool, who 

is ſometimes called Pallas, or the goddeſs of 
war; the fiction of the poets relate that 

Vulcan ſtriking Jupiter's head with his ham- 

mer, ſhe came out of his brain ready armed; 

the Painters repreſent her in a blue mantis 
embraidered with filver. 

MINERVA'LIA (S.) were certain feſtiva!s 
held the 3d of January and the 16th of March 
by the old Romans, in honour of Minerva; 
at which time it was uſual to make preſents 
to the ſchool-maſters. 

MINGLE (V.) to mix, or put ſeveral dif- 
ferent ſorts of perfons or things together in- 
to one company, heap, or maſs. 

MINIATURE (S.) the art of painting or 
drawing the figures, or repreſentations of 
perſons, places, or things very ſmall, | 

MINIM (S.) with the Printers, is a very 
ſmall- ſized letter; with the Muficrans, is 2 
note that muſt be ſounded by an inſtrument 
or voice ſo long as a perſon may leifurely 
pronounce the words one, two; with the 
Painters, it is a brown or tawny colour ; and 
ſometimes it is the name of a very ſmall fiſh 
found in common ponds ; and ſometimes it 
is applied to imaginary beings that are ſup- 
poſed to be very little, called pigmies. 

MINION (S.) a favourite, or perſon who is 
let into the ſecrets of princes and great men, 
and that wholly enjoys their good. will, or 

| favour; alſo the names of ſmall pieces oi 


ordnance, from 3 4 inches diameter at the 


bore, 8 foot long, and about one thouſand 
pounds weight, to 3 inches diameter, 7 foot 
long, and about eight hundred pounds weigh”, 
balls and powder proportionable. 

MUINISH (V.) to decreaſe or grow lefs, in 

number or quantity. 

MUNISTER (S.) an affiſtant, helper, waiter, 
or attendant ; and when applied to (Surch 
Matters, fignifies the perſon that officiates 
or performs the holy offices; when ſpoke of 
State Matters, it means any great officer that 
has the. charge of embaſſies or other concert rs 
of moment ; and by way of eminence the 
principal favourite or confident of a king or 
prince, by whom ' moſt of the great affairs 
of ſtate are deed, is called the prime 
; miniſter. 
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2 MIN 
8 (v.) to officiate, ſerve, help, or 


iſt, 

MINISTE'RIAL (A.) ſomething relating or 

- belonging to a miniſter, either of the church 

or in the ſtate. 

MI'NISTERY or MI'NISTRY (S.) any ſer- 
vice, charge, or employment, but particu- 
larly applied to Church and State Matters, 
where it means the whole body of perſons 
or officers acting in either. | 

MINISTRA'/TION (S.) ſerving, officiating | 
performing, or doing the work of a mi- 


Niirer, 

MINIUM (S.) red lead, or that ſtrong colour 
uſed by painters that is made from common 
lead calcined in a reverberatory furnace. 

MINNEKIN (S.) a proud, nice, mincing 
laſs; alſo a very ſmall and curious ſort of 
pins, uſed by the ladies to pin up their fine 
laces, cambricks, muſlins, &c. 

MINNING DAYS (S.) certain feſtivals for- 
merly obſerved for the general commemo- 
ration of the ſouls of the deceaſed, for 
whom there were particular offices ap- 
pointed and faid ; alſo the prognoſticks or 
fore-runners of a diſeaſe, ; | 

MINOR (S.) a younger, inferior, or leſſer 
than another; and in Lazv, is a perſon male 


or female, that is under 21 years of age; in 


a Legical Argumentation, it is the latter part 
of a ſyllogiſm, called the aſſumption. ö 

MINORIT ES or MINORS (S.) friars of the 
order of St. Francis, who are divided into 
Conventualt, Obſervatins, Recollects, and Ca- 
puchins, from whom the great ſtreet facing 
Aidgate church is called the Minories, upon 
account of one of their cloiſters that was 
formerly there. 


MINORITY (s.) the ſtate, age, or condition | 


of a perſon that is under the age appointed 
by law to enjoy his or her eſtate, at, by, or 
under their own direction. 
MINOS (S.) the king of Crete, who firſt ci- 
vilized the inhabitants, by reducing them to 
live under ſettled laws; he is by the poets 
ſeigned to be the ſon of Jupiter and Europa ; 
he, for a conſiderable time, compelled the 
Athenians to pay a tribute of young men and 


virgins, till Theſeus killed Taurus his famous 


champion ; for his ſeverity in judgment, he 
is called the judge of hell; the Parnters re- 
preſent him with long, curled, and brown 
hair, wearing on his head, a gold crown, 


and clothed in a robe of blue and ſilver, with 


golden buſkins on his legs. 

MI'NOTAUR (S.) a monſter made by the 
poets, part a man and part a bull, ſaid to 
be born of Paſipbhae, wife of Minos. 

MINO'VERY (S.) a Law Term for treſ- 
paſs committed in a foreſt, by ſetting an en- 
gine or device to catch the deer with one's 
hand. Ns 

MINSTER (S.) the church that belongs to a 
monattery or convent. 


MAYENSTREL (S.) any one, whether male or | 


MIN 
female, that plays upon muſical inſtruments, 
or ſings methodically. | 
MI'NSTRELSY (S.) the art or ſcience of 
muſick practically performed, either by voice 
or inſtrument, _ 5 
MINT (S.) an aromatick garden herb eaten 
in ſallads; alſo a place in Seurhwark where 
perſons in bad circumſtances retired from 
their creditors, and by force of arms riotouſly 
deſended themſelves againſt all legal proceſs ; 
ſometimes it means a very great quantity of 
money, but generally means the place in the 
Tower of London where the current coin of 
England is made; the operators were formed 
into a Corporation, by the charter of king 
Edward III. in which condition it ſtill con- 
tinues, and conſiſts of the warden, maſter, 
comptroller, aſſay maſler, workers, coiners, 
&c. who are exempted from all publick offi- 
ces, and their eſtates free from all taxes and 
pariſh- duties; in this prince's time a pound 
troy weight of gold was divided into 24 ca- 
rats, and each carat into 4 grains; and a 
pound weight of old ſterling or ſtandard gold 
of England was 23 carats and 3 grains and a 
half of fine gold, and half a grain of alloy, 
which might be either filver or copper; a 
pound troy of filver was then, and ever 
ſince divided into 12 ounces, each ounce in- 
to 20 pennyweights, and each penny weight 
into 24 grains ;z every grain of filver was 
called a ſubtle grain, 60 of which were equal 
to one grain of gold ; and a pound weight of 
old ſterling, conſiſting of 11 ounces and two 
pennyweights of fine filver, and 18 penny- 
weights of alloy, as it does now; and thus 
the ſtandard for gold and filver generally con- 
tinued till the reign of Henry VIII. when 
the gold had ſometimes , ſometimes 2, and 
ſometimes 4. carats alloy ; and the filver was 
debaſed firſt to : ounces, and then to 6 
ounces, and afterwards to 8 ounces of alloy; 
in Edward the Vith's time, the variation of 
the ſtandard was almoſt continual, and in 
queen Mary's time, much alteration was 
likewiſe made; queen Elizabeth called in the 
coarſe money of the three preceding reigns, 
and reduced the coin to the old ſtandard ; in 
the reigns of king James I. and Charles I. as 
alſo the ſucceeding reigns down to this time, 
the gold is 22 carats fine, and 2 carats of al- 
loy ; the hammered money being now called 
in, what is commonly called milled money, is 
now only current, which method of coining 
began in 1663, and is thus prepared ; firit 
the gold and filver is caſt out of the melting- 
pot into long flat bars, which is drawn thro' 
a mill to exactly fize the thickneſs for the 
ſeveral pieces of coin; and then with punches 
called cutters, made the exact ſize of ſhillings, 
half-crowns, &c. the round pieces are cut 
cout of the flat bars; then every piece is ex- 


actly weighed and adjuſted, according to the 


intended piece of money, and aſtewards they 
are edged with letters upon the edges of 
| crowns. 
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crowns and half crowns, and the ſhillings 


and fix-pences are grained, then they are | 


blanched ; and laſtly, they are brought to 


the mill, and ſtamped with the impreſſion | 


we ſee upon them, | 

MINT (V.) to coin or make money according 

to the currency of any nation or people. 

MI'NUET (S.) a particular ſort or dance for 

one or two perſons, or the muſical tune 
played or ſung to the dancers to regulate 
their motions, which is always in triple 
time. | : 

MINU'TE (A.) little, ſmall, ſcarcely precep- 
tible, of little worth or value, 

MI'NUTE (S.) in Time, is the Goth part of 
an hour; and in Aſtronomy, Geography, Sc. 
is the Goth part of a degree of any of the 
circles of the ſphere; in Architecture, it is 


the zoth part of the common meaſure called | 


a module, 7 

MINUTE (V.) to write down, or make me- 
morandums of the heads or ſubſtance of any 
buſineſs or agreement. 

MI'NUTES (S.) the memorandums or records 
of the court of parliament, or of inferior 
courts for trade, &c. alſo the hints, heads, 
or conditions of agreements, bargains, &c, 
which are to be more fully expreſſed at lei - 
ſure. : 

MINX or MINES (S.) a proud, nice, wan- 
ton, over-curious girl, or young woman. 
MIPARTY (S.) a term in Heraldry, that ſig- | 
nifies an eſcutcheon that is half way down 
fer pale, and there croſſed by ſome other 

partition. 2 

MIQUELE'TS (S.) a ſort of rapparees, rob- 
bers, &c. that are commonly Spani/þ foot- 
ſoldiers that inhabit the Pyrezean mountains, 
who go armed with piſtols at their belts, a 
carbine, and a dagger. | 

MIRACLES (S.) ftrange, uncommon, and 
unaccountable actions, produced contrary 
to the regular order of nature by a ſuperna- 
tural power, to convince mankind of, ſome - 
thing very extraordinary, and againſt their 
inclinations, | 

MIRA CULOUS (A.) ſomething ſtrange, 
wonderful, unaccountable to us, and be- 
yond or out of the common road of action, 
or ordinary production of nature. 

MIRE (S.) dirt, filth, mud, any mixture of 
water and common earth or clay, the ſoil 
of fields or roads in the winter - time. 

MIRE (V.) to ſlave, toil, or fatigue a perſon 
with laborious endeavouring to get through 
difficulties of any kind. 

OED (S.) dirtineſs,* muddineſs, ſticki- 
nels, &c. 2 

MIRROUR or MIRROR (S.) what is vul- 


which is the ſurface of any opake body ſo 
poliſhed and regulated, as to be capable of 


reflecting thoſe rays of light that fall upon | 


them ; theſe are ſometimes made of ſteel, 
brals, or other metal; and ſometimes of 


| 


| Judicial, 


* 


MIS 
| glaſs finely ground and poliſhed, and ta 
make it opake, ſmeared on the back with 
| quickſilver, &c. it is ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs a worthy - perſon, who, for his ex- 
traordinary qualifications, virtue and pati- 


ence, is a pattern fit to be imitated by all 


who know or ſee him. | 

MIRTH (S.) joy, merriment, pleaſure, ſatiſ- 
faction. 

MIS, a particle or piece of a word, that of 


itſelf ſignifies nothing, but when compoun- 


ded, commonly means ſomething done or 
ſaid wrong, as in theſe words following. 

MISACCEPTA'TION or MISACCE/PTION 
(S.) the taking or underſtanding of a thing 
in a wrong ſenſe, contrary to the intention 
of the ſpeaker or doer. 

MISADVTCE (S.) falſe information; alſo bad 
counſel, or perſuaſion to do what ought 
not to be done. 

MISADVISE (V.) to perſuade perſons to ſay 
or do what they ſhould not, | 


| MISA'NTHROPIST (S.) one who is hated of 


mankind. 
MISA'NTHROPY (S.) the hatred of or a- 
verſion to or for mankind. : 


MISAPPLY! (V.) to put things or words to 
a wrong uſe or purpoſe, 


| MISAPPREHE/ND (V.) to think, judge, or 


take a matter in a wrong ſenſe. 
MISAPPREHE'NSION (S.) the underſtand. 
ing a thing wrong. 
MISBECO'MING {A.) what does not ſuit the 
condition of the actor; an indecency. 
MISBEGO/T TEN (A.) unlawfully, or ill be- 
otten. 
MISBEHA'VE (V.) to act or carry one's ſelf 
wrong, indecently, or out of character. 


 MISBEHA'VIOUR (S.) acting irregularly, 


indecently, or any ways offenſively. 
MISBELIE'VE (V.) to imagine or think that 
to be true that is falſe or abſurd, 
MISCA'LL (V.) to wrong name, or (peak to 
under a falſe title; alſo to abuſe a perſon 
with ill language. 


4 MISCA'RRIAGE (S.) irregular or indecent 


behaviour; alſo the not ſucceeding in an af. 
fair or buſineſs ; alſo the irregular or un- 
timely bringing forth of a child before its 
due time. | | 

MISCA/RRY (V.) to fail in an attempt, not 
to ſucceed in buſineſs ; alſo to bring forth 
children before the due time. N 

MISCELLA'NEOUS (A.) various things mixed 
together in a promiſcuous manner, eſpecially 
ſpoken of poems and other writings where 
diverſe ſorts are put or collected together 
into one book. | 


| MISCHA'NCE (S.) any unfortunate accident, 
garly and commonly called a looking-glaſs, | 


hurt, or damage a perſon may receive, ſuſ- 
tain, or come to. ? 

MUISCHIEF (S.) hurt, damage, prejudice or 
injury. 


MISCHIEVOUS (A.) injurious, hurtful, pre- 
' MISCON- 
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a MISCONCEL'VE (v.) to apprehend or un- 


derſtand in a wrong ſenſe. 

MISCO NoTRUE (V.) to underſtand wrong, 
to pervert or miſinterpret the words, ac- 
tions, or intentions of a perſon. 

MISCOU/NT (V.) to tell, count, number or 
reckon up any thing wrong. 

MISCREANCY (S.) the nature or vileneſs of 
a miſcreant's actions. ; 


_ MISCREANT (S.) a vile, wicked, profli- 


gate fellow, an infidel, or unbeliever of the 
truths and virtyes of religion, 

MISDEE'DS (S.) all manner of bad actions, 
or evil doings, 

MISDEMEA'N (V.) to behave irregularly, 
to do things wrong or amiſs. 

MISDEMEA'NOURK (S.) an offence, fault or 
crime, commonly eſteemed to be of the 
lower claſs, | 


 _MISE (S.) a Law term that has various ſigni- 


fications ; ſometimes it is an honorary gift, 
or cuſtomary preſent wherewith the peopl- 
of Wales uſed to ſalute every new king and 
prince of Wales at their entrance upon their 
principality z anciently it was given in cat 
tle, wine, corn, &c. for the ſupport of the 


prince's family ; but when that dominion 


was annexed to the Engl: crown, the gut 
was changed into money, the county of 


Flint paying 2000 marks, &c, the county o 


Cheſter pays a miſe or tribute of o marks 
at the change of every owner of the ſaid 
carldom, for enjoying the privileges of that 
palatinate; at Cheſter they keep a miſe book, 
wherein every town and village is rated: 
Sometimes in means the profits of lands, and 
ſometimes taxes, &c, ſometimes it means a 
joining of iſſue, to try whether the tenant 
or demandant has the right, 

"MTI'SER (S.) one who in a very repacious and 
covetous manner endeavours both to ſave 
and increaſe his wealth. * 

MISERABLE (A.) a condition or ſtate of 
life that both calls for and deſerves compaſ- 


fion and aſſiſtance ; alſo a mean, niggardly, | 


poor, dejected creature, . 
MISERABLENESS (S.) unfortunateneſs, 
wretchedneſs, covetouſneſs, niggardlineſs. 
MISERE'RE MEI or CHORDA/PSUS (S.) a 

name given to a violent pain in the guts, pro- 
cveding from an Inflammation or involution 
of them and the periſtaitick motion inverted, 
which occafions the excrements or or1dure to 
be diſcharged at the mouth ; it is ſometimes 
" called volvulus and the iliack paſſion, 
MYSERY'(S.) any violent pain, or great diſ- 
treſs of body or mind. 6 
MISFA/SHION (V.) to make or do any thin 
irregularly, ugly, or crooked, 
MISFO'RT UNE (S.) any unhappy action, loſs 
or detriment that comes to a perſon by any 
means. 7 
MISGI'VE (V.) to dread, fear, expect or ap- 
prehend ſome evil, danger, hurt, or preju- 
"ce is at hand, or will happen. | 


* 


MIS 


MISGO/'VERN (V.) to rule, direct, com. 
mand, or order things in a wrong manner 

MISHA'P. (S.) ſomething unfortunate, huct. 
ful, or prejudical, 

MYSH- MASH (S.) a confuſed, irregular, mix. 

'ture of diſagreeing materials together, 

MISIMPLOY? (V.) to put words or things to 
a wrong uſe or purpoſe. 

MISINFORM (V.) to tell a perſon a fall 
ſtory, to give a wrong account of a thing, 

MISINTE'/RPRET (V.) to explain thing 
wrong, or to put a falſe conſtruction upon 
them. l 

M1SJU'DGE (V.) to conclude, think, 0 
judge wrong. 

MISKIN (S.) a lay-ſtall, dunghil, or rubbih 
mount. : | | 
MI'SLE (V.) to rain in very ſmall drops, like 

a miſt or fog. | 

MISLEA'D (V.) to guide, direct, or ſhew z 
peiſon the wrong way; to perſuade or in- 
fluerce him to do what he oughr not, 

MISLIKE (V.) to diſapprove of, to expref 
diſſatisfaction at, to reject. ö 

MISM1A*NAGE (V.) to order, do, or con- 
duct things in a bad or wrong manner. 

MISMA'NAGEMENT (S.) bad conduct, ot 
irregular doings, 

MISMA'TCH (V.) to put things together ir. 

regularly, and to pair them ſo, as they au 
either diſagreeable to the fight, or uſeleſs for 
the purpofe they were made for. 

MVYSNA (S.) is properly the code or body 0! 
the Zewwſþ civil and common law, or an ex- 
plication of the law of Moſes ; for the Jer: 
believe, that when God gave the written 
law to Moſes, he alſo gave him an unwrit- 
ten one, which was preſerved among th 
doctors of the ſynagogue to the time of the 
famous rabbi Fdas the Holy, who wrote 
the M:ſna, about the year of Chriſt 180, thi 
it might no longer be truſted to the memo · 
ries of thoſe to whom it was communica. 
ted; it is divided into fix parts, the firſt i; 
converſant about the diſtinctions of ſeeds in 
a field, the trees, fruits, tithes, &c. the {c- 
cond regulates the manner of obſerving th: 
feſtivals; the third treats of women and 
matrimonial caſes; the fourth is upon the 

ſubject of law-ſyits ariſing upon account at 
trade; the fifth is concerning obligations, 
facrifices, and every thing that had any te- 
lation thereto; the fixth treats of the vaii- 
ous ſorts of purifications. 

MISNA'ME (V.) to call a perſon or thing by 
the wrong name or word of diſtinction. 

MISO'CHY MIST (S.) a profeſſed enemy to, 
or hater of chymiſtry. 1 8 

M1SO'GAMY (S.) the hating or deſpiſing of 

marriage. 

MISO/GYNY (S.) woman: bating. 

MISPE ND (v.) to waſte, deſtroy, or ſpend 
amiſs, or to a bad purpoſe, : 

MISPLA'CE (V.) to diforder or put things in 
their wrong place, _ 2 | 

* MI SPRINT 


—— 


M19 - 

MIESPRINT (V.) to print falſe, wrong; or 
erroneouſly, 5 
MISPRI'SION (S.) in Law, is when one 
knoweth that another hath committed trea- 
ſon or felony, and will not diſcover him to 
the king or ſome proper magiſtrate, but 
doth conceal the ſame ; in all caſes of miſ- 


prifion of treaſon, the offending party for- 


feits his goods for ever, and the profit of 
his land for the term of his life, and the 
impriſonment of his body during the King's 
leaſure. 5 

MISPROPO'RTION (V.) to ſize, couple, 
make, or adjuſt things in an irregular, un- 
due, or illegal manner. 

MISRE'CKON (V.) to count, number, or 
reckon things falſely. | 

MISREPRESE/NT (V.) to report, tell, or 
explain things in a wrong manner, 

MISRU'LE (S.) the irregular or bad govern- 
ance of any thing or perſon. 5 

MISS (S.) is ſometimes a term of gentility for 
a young girl of the better ſort, and ſome- 
times a term of reproach for a whore or 
commen woman, or one kept as a concu- 
bine by ſome particular perſon, and wholly 
at his command. 

MISS (V.) to fail, miſtake, err, go of one 
fide, not to hit the mark. 

MI'SSAL (S.) the ſervice book of the church 
of Rome, containing the ſeveral maſſes to be 
uſed on feſtivals, &c. 

MYSSELDINE, MYSSELTOE, or MI'STLE- 
TOE (S.) a plant of the paraſite kind, not 
growing on the ground, but on other trees, 
as the oak, apple-tree, beech, cheſnut, 
plumb-tree, &c, but that which grows on 
the oak is moſt eſteemed for its phyfical 
virtues ; its wood is eſteemed a ſpecifick for 
the falling ſickneſs ; it is alfo uſed for apo- 
plexies and giddineſs; it is both taken in- 
wardly, and hung or wore about the neck ; 
the powder is good in pleuriſies, and to force 
the courſes. 

MISSEN or MIZZEN (S.) among the Sai- 


bors, is applied both to maſts and fails ; but 


when they cry out one to another, ſer the 
miſſen, change the miſſen, &c. they always 
mean the ſail, and not the maſt, 
MI'SSEN- MAS T (s.) is that which ſtands in 
the ſtern of the ſhip; large ſhips require two 
miſſen-maſts ; that ftanding next the main- 
maſt is called the main- miſſen, and that 


which ſtands in the poop, the bonaventure- 


miſſen. 

MI'SSEN-SAIL (S.) that which belongs to the 
miſſen- yard; this ſail is cut by the leetch 
twice 2s deep as the maſt is long from the 
deck to the hounds ; its uſe is to keep the 
ſhip cloſe to a wind, but if tlie ſhip gripes too 
much, then they do not uſe a miſſen; when 
a ſhip is at anchor they uſe a miſſen to back 
the ſhip aſtern, and to keep her from fouling 

er anchor upon the turning of the tide. 


MISSHA'PEN (A.) ill-made, Crooked, de- 


formed , i 


* . A ccc wy 


MIS 

MT'SSION (S.) a fending from one place td 
another; and when applied Theolegically, 
means the ſending miniſters to preach the 
goſpel to thoſe who never heard. it before, 
as to the Indians, both eaſt and weſt, &c; 
the Papiſts are very zealous in this matter, 
and have both ſeminaries for the training up 
of youth for this purpoſe, and a religious or- 
der of prieſts, who go by the name of the 
congregation of the miſſion, and who oblige 
themſelves to go continually up and down 
the countries to teach and inſtruct the peo- 
ple of ſmall towns, villages, &c. in their 
doQtrines, and are obliged, by the ſtatutes 
of their order, net to go where an arch- 
biſhop, biſhop, or provincial reſides, upon 

the ſuppoſition that there is no want of in- 
ſtruction in ſuch places. 

MISSIONARY (S.) an ecclefiaſtick who de- 
vdtes himſelf, and his labours, to ſome miſ- 
fion, either for the inſtruction and confirma- 
tion of the orthodox, the conviction of he- 
reticks, or tlie converſion of infidels ; the 
church of Rome have great numbers ot theſe 
ſcattered all over the world, who the better 

to introduce themſelves are generally quali- 
fied with a ſmatch of phyſick and mathema- 
ticks, by means whereof in China, and ſe. 
veral other parts, they have got great foot. 
ing; they generally conſiſt of Feſuits, Car- 
melites, and Capucbins. 

MISSIVE (A.) ſomething ſent as a preſent or 
gift; letters of buſineſs, eſpecially of the 
lower fort or kind, are called letters ii 
to diſtinguiſh them from letters of gallantry, 
letters wrote on points of learning, diſ- 
patches of great moment or concern to a 
ſtate or great company, &c. 

MISSU'RA (S.) the finging the hymn called 
Nunc Dimittis, and performing certain ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies by the Papiſts, to recom- 
mend and diſmiſs a dying perſon. 

MISTA'KE (V.) to err or take one thing for 
another, 

MISTEA'CH (V.) to inftrut, direct, or 
teach a perſon wrong. - 

MISTHOU'/GHT (S.) a bad or an ill thought. 

MͤISTI “ME (V.) to come, or do things at a 
wrong time, or out of ſeaſon. 

MTSTION or MISTURE (S.) any kind or 
ſort of mixture, 

MT'STRESS (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the chief 
or, principal perſon of a houſe or family of 
the female kind, whether ſingle or married; 
ſometimes a ſweet-heart, or one that a man 
is courting for a wife; and ſometimes a con- 
cubine or whore. 

MISTRU'ST (S.) ſuſpicion, or an apprehen- 
ſion that a perſon is not honeſt, or a fear 
that a buſineſs or thing will not anſwer of 
ſucceed. : 

MISTRU'ST (V.) te ſuſpect, or have an il 
thought or opinton of a perſon or thing. 

MISTRU'STFUL (A.) of a diſpoſition that is 
jealous or ſuſpicious of others. 
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MISTRU'STFULNESS (s.) ſufpiciouſneſs, 1 


_ © Jealouſy, &c. 

MIS TS (S.) watry vapours hanging in the air, 
till they are either drawn upwards by the 
ſun, or by their own weight ſubſide to the 

earth, where in mild weather they become 
dews upon plants, trees, &c. and in ſharp 

weather conſtitute what we call hoar-froſt. 

MISTY (A.) dull, cloudy, moiſt, or thick 
air or weather, : 

MISUNDERSTA'ND (V.) to take one thing 

- for another, to take things in a wrong ſenſe. 

MISU'SE (V.) to miſapply, or put to a wrong 
uſe ; alſo to beat or abuſe, 8 

Mi TCHELS (S.) in Building, are Purbeck 
ſtones that are kept ready hewn from 15 
inches to two foot ſquare, to be always rea- 
dy to lay pavements, yards, kitchens, &c. 

MITE (S.) a ſmall living creature, or worm 
that breeds in cheeſe ; alſo a metaphorical 

. expreſſion ſor any ſmall help or aſſiſtance of 
any kind whatever; alſo a ſort of vermin 
that troubles the heads or tails of hawks. 

MYTHRIDATE (S.) a phyſical preparation 
compoſed by a king of Pontus of this name, 
and formerly ſuppoſed to be a great antidote 
againſt poiſon, but is now out of date for 
that purpoſe ; it is ſtill uſed as an opiate. 

MI'TIGATE (V.) to appeaſe, allay, pacify, 
aſſuage, moderate, or take off the ill appre- 
henfion that a perſon may have taken to or 
againſt another, 

MITIGA'TION (S.) a pacifying, allaying, 
or taking off ſome of the ſeverity of an opi- 
nion, decree, or puniſhment. 

MITRAL VALVES (S.) in Anatomy, are 
the two valves in the heart, thus called from 
their likenefs or ſimilitude to a mitre, they 

. are ſeated in the orifice of the pulmonary 

. vein in the left ventricle of the heart; their 
office is to cloſe the orifice thereof, and pre- 
vent the return of the blood through the 
pulmonary vein into the lungs again. 

MYTRE or MI TER (S.) a pontifical orna- 
ment wore on the heads of biſhops and 
ſome abbots on certain ſolemn occaſions ; it 
is a round cap pointed and cleft at the top 
with two pannels hanging down the ſhould. 
ers; for diſtinction the abbots wear the mi- 


wards, to ſignify they have no ſpiritual juriſ.. 
diction eut of their monaſteries or cloyſters. 
The popes have, at times, granted the pri- 
vilege of wearing mitres to ſome canons of 
cathedrals z the counts of Lyons in France 
are ſaid to have aſſiſted at church in mitres. 
In Germany, ſeveral families bear the mitre 
for their creſt, to ſhew they are advocates 
for, or feudatories of, ancient abbies, or of- 
ficers of biſhops, &c. The pope has four 
mitres, Which according to the ſolemnity to 
be performed, or feſtival- day it is wore on, 
is more or leſs magnificent ; originally the 
 mitre was the woman's head-dreſs, as the 
hat is the man's now. Anciently the car- 


tre turned in profile, and bear the croſier in- 


MO A 
dinals wore mitres, but at the council at Ty. 
ons in 1245, they were appointed to weir 
hats, which remains to this day; among 
the Ma ſons, it is the term for an angle cf 
45 degrees, or juſt, half a right one, for the 
ſtriking of which they have what they call ; 
mitre ſquare. | 
| MITTENS (S.) a fort of gloves made of 
wool or worſted, &c, for warmth in the 
winter time, of thread, &c. for the ſum. 
mer-wear, more for womens uſe than mens; 
and commonly but half handed, for the ad. 
vantage of ſewing or doing any other dry 
work in, without having the fingers muffled 
or encumbred. | 
MFTTIMUS (S.) a Lav term for a writ, by 
which records are tranſmitted from one 
court to another, ſometimes immediately 
and ſometimes by a certiorari into the Chan. 
cery, and from thence by a mirtzmus into an- 
other court; ſometimes it ſignifies a precept 
directed by a juſtice of peace to a goaler, for 
the receiving and ſafe keeping a felon or o- 
ther offender by him committed to the goal, 
MIX (V.) to put various things together, or 
to make one maſs of ſeveral ſimples. 
MIXT (A.) any thing that has ſeveral ſorts of 
matters or things put together to make up 
one whole maſs, &c. ſo the Arithmetician: 
call any number that conſiſts of units and 
parts a mixed number, as 3 , &c. in Geo. 
metry, a mixed angle is that which is made 
by the meeting together of a right line and 
a curve, and thoſe ſolids or figures that are 
bounded by ſtreight and curved lines are 
called mixed figures. Mixed mathematicks 
are thoſe practical branches or parts that 
apply the properties of quantity to bufineſs 
or material objects, as arithmetick to trade, 
geometry to ſurveying, gauging, aſtronony, 
navigation, &c. 4 a 
MIXTURE (S.) a compoſition, meſs, or heap 
made up of ſeveral ſorts or kinds of things, 
MTYZZLING (S.) the falling of rain in very 
ſmall drops, or miſty ſhowers. 
MO/ABITES (S.) a people deſcended from 
Moab, the ſon of Lot, by his eldeſt daughter; 
their habitation was beyond Jordan, and the 
| Red Sea, on each fide the river Arnon ; this 
country was at firſt poſſeſſed by a race of 
giants, called Emims, from whom the Moa- 
bites took it, and afterwards the Amorites 
took part of it from them, which part Moſes 
took from the Amorites, but was forbid by 
God to moleſt the Moabites, though there al- 
war's ſubfiſted a great antipathy between the 
Moabites and Iſraelites, which in future times 
begat great wars between them; upon Ha- 
lak king of Moab's endeavouring to perſuade 
Balaam to curſe Iſrael, God forbid the Moa- 
bites entering into the congregation of his 
people even to the tenth generation, becauſe 
they reſuſed the 7/-aelites a paffage through 
their country, and to ſupply them with 


bread and water in their neceſſities; alſo » 
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tant name for bailiffs and their followers ; | 
alſo for thieves or highwaymen, ravaging 


ſoldiers, &c. 


MOAN (V.) to lament, bewail, grieve, ſor- | 


row for, or after any perſon or thing, 


MoOAN (8) a forrowing, lamenting, griev- 


ing, bewailing, &c. 5 | 

MOAT or MOTE (S.) a ditch or trench dug 
round a houſe, town, &c. or in a garden, 
ſor the conveniency of letting in water, as a 
prevention to ſurprize, &c. ſometimes they 
are dry and very deep, &c. alſo a very ſmall 
particle of matter, ſuch as are only diſcerni- 
ble by the naked eye in the ſun- beams. 


MOB (S.) is ſometimes taken for, and ap- 


- plied to a tumultuous or riotous aſſembly of 
the meaner ſort of the people; and ſome- 
times for a particular ſort of cap or head- 
dreſs worn by women, which have lappets 
ſhorter than pinners, and uſed chiefly as a 
ſort of undreſs. 

MOB (V.) to get together in a riotous manner, 
and inſult perſons ; alſo to go in or thro' a 
crowd upon the ground to ſee ſhews, ſights, 
&c. alſo to dreſs up*in a ſort of diſguiſe. 


MO'BBISH (A.) rude, riotous, tumultuous, | 


diſorderly, 

MOBILE (S.) any thing that moves, or may 
be moved; in the ancient Aſtronomy, they 
ſuppoſed a ninth heaven or ſphere that was 
above thoſe of the planets and fixed ſtars, 
which was ſuppoſed to be the firſt mover, 
and to carry all the lower ſpheres round along 


with it, by its rapidity communicating a 
motion, whereby they revolved in 24 hours, 


MOBILITY (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
meaner or lower rank of vulgar people, or 
to an aſſembly that commits riots and diſ- 
orders; and ſometimes to the aptitude or fa- 
cility of any body or thing to move ; and 


in this ſenſe, it is applied to the earth by 


the modern aſtronomers. Pope Paul V. ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to examine into Coper- 
niqus's reviving. the opinion of the earth's 
mobility, who. reſolved, that the ſcholars 


might maintain the poſſibility of the earth's 


mobility as an hypotheſis, but forbad the aſ- 
ſerting it as a demonſtrated and known 
truth, becauſe they imagined it oppoſed ſe- 
veral texts of ſcripture. | 

MOcHLIA (S.) a reſtoring diſlocated bones 
to their proper ſeat, joint, or place, 


Mock (V.) to deride, jeer, make game of, 


ſet at nought; alſo to ſpeak the ſame words 
aſter another by way of banter, &c. alſo to 
deceive or impoſe upon. 

MOCA/DOS (S.) the thrums or ends that 
weavers make in weaving fine worſted 
fiuffs, and which are uſed to darn or mend 
holes in ſtockings or other garments. 


. MO'CKERY (s.) jeſting, bantering, derifion, 


flouting or ſcoffing at. 
MO'CK-PLAY (S.) one that expoſes other 
plays, as the Rehearſal, 
MOCK-ROMA'NCE (S.) one that ridigules 
ther romances, as Don Quixote, 


NO D 

MO'CK SONG (S.) one that banters another's 
ſong in the ſame words or tune. | 

MO'DAL (A.) the form or manner of being 
or exiſting. 3 | 

MO'DBURY (S.) in Devonſhire, a pretty good 
town, ſeated in a bottom between two 
hills, has a good market weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from London 170 computed, 
and 203 meaſured miles. 

MODE (S.) a way, manner, or faſhion of 
drefs, that obtains at any time or among any 
people, which commonly is mutable ; with 
the Philoſophers, it is that which determines 
any thing to be or exiſt in any particular 

manner, and without which it cannot be at 
all, and therefore cannot be taken into the 
mind, without previouſly conceiving ſome 


ſubſtance for it to exiſt in, as roundneſs can- 
not be at all conceived, wholly abſtracted 


from ſomething to exiſt in that way, form, 
or made, though there may be a great variety 
of different things conſidered, exiſting after 


the ſame way or mode; the general concep- 


tion of mode is internal and external; the in- 
ternal are thoſe that inhere in the ſubſtance, 
as roundneſs in a bowl, crookedneſs in a fin- 
ger, &c. external are certain adjuncts added 
to the thing, as clothing to the body, &c. 

MODEL (S.) the original or pattern by which 
another thing is made; and this commonly is 
reſtrained to thoſe ſmall pieces of architec- 
ture, that are made to ſhew how a grand 
building will appear when it is built in the 
ſame proportion; among the Statuaries, the 
little figure made in clay to be a guide to 
their hewing the large figure they are in- 
tending to make, is thus called; it is alſo 
the diameter of the bottom of the ſhaft of a 
column in any of the orders, from whence 
all the members of the building are propor- 
tioned, and this is commonly divided into 
60 parts, called degrees; and this is ſome- 
times called module. 

MODEL (V.) is either to make the original, 
like which another thing is to be made, or 
to work after or from ſuch an original, or 
copy that is in miniature, in a much larger 
building, ſtatue, &c. 

MO DERATE (V.) to appeaſe, temper, qua- 
lify, adjuſt, or reconcile differing perſons ; 


to explain the meaning of an aſſertion, po- | 


fition, or argument; alſo to abate, leſſen, 
or make eaſy the charge, fine, mulct, or 
puniſhment laid upon a perſon. 
MO'DERATE (A.) reaſonable, equitable, 
that keeps within due bounds, that does not 
break out into extravagancies of any kind, 
MO'DERATENESS or MODERA/TION (S.) 
that happy diſpoſition of mind that ſedately 
conſiders the reaſonableneſs, juſtice, and 
equity of a thing that a perſon does or for- 


bears, and that makes proper allowances far 


the actor and action. 
MODERA “TOR (S.) one who is appointed a 
judge or arbitrator between contending pac- 
: dies; 
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ties; alſo one that endeavours to perſuade 
people that are quarrelling, to peare and 
love, by ſhewing both ſides their faults. 
MODERN (A.) any thing that has been 
found out, made, .or introduced within a 
few. years; and this is various, according to 
the ſubje& it is applied to; as for inſtance, 
all medals that have been ſtruck within 300 
years, are called modern; all thoſe authors 
that have wrote in the Latin tongue ſince 
Boetius, are called modern; the aſtronomy 
and architeauie that are now generally 
received, though they are but the revival of 
what was ſome thouſand years ago, are 
called modern. 
NO DERNNESS (S.) the newneſs, or late 
uſe, or invention of any thing. | 
MO'DERNS (S.) the people now living, or 
that did live within a few centuries of this 
time, are thus called. | 
MO'DEST (A.) diſcreet, wiſe, ſober, virtu- 
ous ; alſo baſhful or ſhame-faced. 
MO'DESTY or MO DESTNESS (S.) that 
principle of virtue that produces ſobriety, 
diſcretion, decency, -and ſhame-facedneſs of 
behaviour; the Painters repreſent modeſty as 
a very beautiful virgin cloathed in blue. 
MO'DICUM (S.) a ſmall quantity, or little 
matter of any thing. 


 MODIFICA'TION (S.) the act of making 


or doing any thing in this or that particular 
manner. | 
MO'DIFY (V.) to make, do, or endue any 
= thing in this or that manner, or with any 
particular properties or atfections. ; 
MODVILLION (S.) in Arcbitecture, ſometimes 
means a ſmall or leſſer meaſure ſubdivided 
for the convenience of taking parts ; and 
ſometimes ornaments in the cornice of the 
Jonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite order, being 
ſmall brackets or conſoles put under the ſoffit 
or bottom of the drip of the cornice, ſeem- 
ing to ſupport the larmier, though ih reality 
they are only ornaments ; tliey ought al. 
ways to be placed exactly over the middle 
of the column; they are particularly af- 
feed in the Corintbian order, where they 
are frequently enriched with ſculpture ; 
their form is like an S inverted. 
MODTVOLUS (S.) is an inſtrument uſed by 
Surgeons in profound corruptions, contuſions, 
cuts, and fractures of bones, and eſpecially 
in or about the head, made in the form of 
the ſegment of a cone with a ſaw or teeth 
fled all round the bottoni circle; and thoſe 
of them that have a center- ſpike to ſtick 
into the {kull, &c, are called males; and 
thoſe that have not, are called females ; it is 
improper to uſe this inſtrument, unleſs the 
thips and prominencies of the bones prick, 
or the upper table is entire, but depreſſed, 
and the lower broken, or when the ex- 
travaſated blood would choak a man with 
corruption, 
o DISH (A.) gay, aity, agreeable to, or 


| * * 


following of the preſent manner of dreſt, 
living, &c. 

MO'DULATE (V.) to regulate the ſounds or 
harmony ct a piece of muſick, and to make a 
regular tranſition from orc key to another, 

MODUL4"TIUN (S.) the act of tuning; 
warbling, or regulating the voice or inſtru- 
ment to perform a piece of mulick harmo- 
nic uſly. | 


MO'DULE (S.) in Arc hitec re, is the ſame 


with Madel, or a ſtanding meaſure from 
which all the parts are regula ed; and this 
is or may be divided into more or lass parts, 
according to the order the building is to bs 
erected in, or the fancy or judgment of the 
performer. 
MOGO'L (s.) is ſometimes taken for the em- 
pire or kingdom; called alſo Irdeſtan, con- 
taining the moſt part of the continent of the 
Indies; this empire has Taytary on the north, 
Perfia on the weſt, the river Cunges and 
ſome mountains on the ſouth, and other 
mountains on the eaſt ; is 650 leagues long 
trom eaſt to weſt, and about 4.50 from north 
to ſouth, containing 40 kingdoms that take 
their names from the chief towrs, of which 
Agra and Delli are the principal, upon ac- 
count of the emperors refidence ; this coun- 
try is well inhabited near the great rivers, 
fruitful in corn, rice, millet, lemons, oranges, 
&c. The people are tawny, having black 
hair, and love the Europeans; the river Gan- 
ges runs through the country [rom north to 
ſouth, and being exceeding good and ſweet, 
the Indians imagine it has the power of ſanc- 
tifying, and in conſequence of this opinion; 
4 Or 5003000 perſons may be ſeen waſhing or 
bathing in it; ſometimes this term ſigniſies 
the emperor, the feſtival of whoſe birth-day 
laſts five days, at which time they weigh 
him, and if he weighs more than he did the 
year before, they make great rejoicings ; af- 
ter being weighed, he fits on the richeft of 
his thrones, where the lords greet him, and 
make preſents ; the ladies, governors of pro- 
vinces and towns, ſend their preſents alſo; 
ſo that in diamonds, rubies, emeralds, gold, 
filver, elephants, &c. he that day receives 
between two and three millions ſterling. 


MO HAIR (S.) a particular manufaQure made 


of filk and hair, generally uſed for the fur- 
niture of houſes. HM 

MOIDORE (S.) a Portugueze gold coin cur- 
rent among us for 27 ſhillings, and ſtruck 
for four mill-rees among themſelves. 

MOVETY (S.) is generally underſtood as a 
Law Term for the half of any thing in num- 
ber or value, 

MOIL (V.) to flave, drudge, work, or toil 
hard or much; alſo to daub or ſmear witk 
dirt, mud, &c. 

MOIST (A.) damp, ſomething that has a d#- 
gree of wet in it. 

MOVSTEN (V.) to damp, or make wet, te 
pour water or other liquor in or upon a thinx: 

| ; Noll. 
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MOISTNESS (S.) the being wet or damp, or 
having a portion of liquor in or upon a thing. 
MOI'STURE (S.) wetneſs, dampneſs, or that 
cold wateriſhneſs that is in the air, or other 
matter or thing. . 

MO'LA or MOLE (S.) with the Anatomiſts, 
is variouſly applied, ſometimes it means a 
round and broad bone at the jointing of the 
thigh and leg, where the knee, excepting 
this bone is hegirt with a membranous liga- 
ment, and then they call it pate//a or rotula; 
ſometimes it means a fleſhy or ſpungy ſub- 
tance without bones or bowels, which is of- 
ten black like concreted blood, and ſome- 
tines extrezam hard, and this is brought 
forth by ſome women inſtead of a child, and 
is then called a moon calf, or falſe concep- 
tion, and this ſometimes continues two or 
three years in the womb, and differs from 
an embryo, by having no placenta to receive 
nouriſhment from the mother, but is im- 
mediately joined to the womb, and nouriſh- 
ed thereby, having a kind of vegetative 
life, and thereby growing or increafing in 
bulk; it is diſtinguiſhed from a true con- 
ception by its tremulous, palpitating motion, 
by its rolling from fide to ſide, and by the 
belly's being equally ſwelled every way ; 
the breaſts ſwell as in a true embryo, but are 
filed not with true milk, but a crude mat- 
ter; to bring it away, ſometimes violent 
purgings and bleedings are uſed, and ſome- 
times emmenagogues ; and if theſe fail, 
then recourſe is had to manual operation, 
which under this circumſtance is often very 
dangerous, 

MOLA/SSES or MQ@QLO'SSES (S.) the dregs, 
or groſs, fluid part that remains aiter boil- 
ing ſugar, vulgarly called treacle, 
MO'LDER (V.) to crumble, or waſte away, 
to conſume or fall into duſt or powder, 
MOLE (S.) in Military Architefure, is a pier 
or very large piece of maſonry, conſiſting of 
great ſtones thrown into the ſea in manner of 
a bank, with deſign to ſhut up a port, and 
defend the veſſels from the impetuoſity of the 
waves, and to prevent the paſſage of any 
veſſel without leave; ſometimes it means a 
harbour; among. the Romans, it was uſed 
ſometimes for a mauſoleum, built in the man- 
ner of a round tower, or a ſquare baſe, in- 
ſulate, encompaſſed with columns, and co- 
vered. with a dome. The mole of the em- 
peror Adrian, now the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
was the greateſt and moſt ſtately of all 
others; it was crowned with a brazen'pine- 
apple, wherein was & golden urn, containing 
the emperor's aſhes ; alſo a ſpot or mark in 
the ſkin, ſometimes lying even with it, or 
flat upon it, and ſometimes protuberant a- 
bove the ſurface thereof ; alſo the name of a 
creature with a very black and ſmocth fur, 
that chiefly lives within the ſurface of the 
earth, or under ground. 

MoLE ST (V.) to trouble, interrupt, vex, 
diſquiet, grieve, or perplex. 
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MOLESTA“TION (S.) any kind of trouble, 
hindrance, vexation, or diſturbance. 

MO'LINISTS (S.) the followers of Molina, a 
Spaniſh Jeſuit, reader of the divinity lectures 
20 years in the univerſity of Evora in Portus 
gal, who died at Madrid in 1604, aged 65 
years, who in his book of the con ſiſtency of 
grace with free-will, gave riſe to the diſputes 
upon the ſubject of grace and predeſtination, 
which has made fo great a noiſe in the world, 
eſpecially by the oppoſition of the Dominicans, 
who not only maintained publick theſes, bug 
alſo preferred an information againſt it, to 
the inquiſition at Valladolid, and alſo to the 
ſame tribunal in the kingdom of Caſtile, The 
cauſe was afterwards carried to R:m-, where 
pope Clement VIII. erected the congregation 
de Auxiliis in 1597, when after ſeveral meet- 
ings of the cardinals, and others called in fot 

- Conſultation, the Deminicans and Jeſuits were 


heard betore the pops and congregation ; af- 


ter theſe hearings, the diſpute continued to 
the pontificate of Paul V. when the divines 
called in for advice, being againſt Molina's 
doctrine, a bull was drawn up againſt itz 
but the pope refuſed to ſign it, and dif- 
miſſed the diſputants, Auguſt 31, 1607, by 
acquainting them he would publiſh his de- 
_ cifion when he thought proper, prohibiting 
the parties in the mean time, from ſtigma- 
tizing each other, and enjoining the ſupe- 
riors ef both orders, to puniſh thoſe ſevere- 
ly who ſhould contravene this prohibition, 


 MOLYTION (S.) a grinding, breaking, ot 


making ſmall. 

MOLLIENT (A.) ſoftening, mollifying, af. 
ſuaging, allay ing the heat of an inflamma- 
tion in the body, or anger in the mind. 

MO'LLIFYING (S.) ſoftening, aſſuaging, ap- 
peaſing, teconciling. 

MOL OCH, MO'LECH, MIVLCOLM, or 
MELCOLM (S.) a god of the Ammonitet. 
Moſes, in ſeveral places, forbids the 1ſr ac/ztey 
to dedicate their children to Mo ich, by mak 
ing them paſs through the fire in honour of 


that god; thoſe who offended were to be put 
to death for their crime, and God threatens 


all thoſe guilty very ſeverely; from this pre- 
caution, and from what they afterwards wers 
guilty of, it looks as if they had been accuſ- 
tomed to this idolatry while in Egypt. So- 
mon built a temple to Moloch upon the mount 
of Olives, and Manaſſeb long after imitated 
his impiety, by making his ſon paſs through 
the fire in honour of Moloch. It was chiefly 
i the valley of Tepbet and Hinnom, to the 
eaſt of Jeruſalem, that this idolatry was com- 
mitted ; commentators imagine that their 
children leaped or jumped over a fire ſacred to 
Molocb, and by this luſtration to purify them, 
it being a uſual ceremony upon other ecca- 
ſions among the Pagans, though others th ok 
they actually burnt their children in ſacrifice 
in honour of this. falſe deity. The rahbins 
aſſure us, that the idol Melee was made ot 
L 1 
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bra's, fitting upon a throne of the ſame me- 
tal, adorned with a royal crown, having 


the head of a calf, and his arms extended, | 


as if to embrace any one; when they de- 
figned to offer any child:en to him, they 
heated the ſtatue within w.th a great fire; 
and when it was exceeding hot, they put 
the miſerable victim within his arms, which 
| was ſoon conſumed by the violence of the 
beat; and that the cries of the children 
might not be heard, they made a great noiſe 


with drums and other inſtruments ; ſome | 


alledg2 that Moloch was the ſame with Sa- 
turn, to whom human victims were alſo 
offered; others that it was Mercury, Venus, 
: or Mars, 
MOLTEN (A.) any thing melted, caſt, or 
run by the founder. 
MO'LTING or MOU'LTING (S.) a ſhed- 
dirg or caſting of feathers, hair, ſkin, 
Horns, &c. which to moſt creatures hap- 
pens annually. | 
MOME (S.) a dull, blockiſh, heavy fellow. 
MO'MENT (S.) confidered as applied to Time, 
is the leaſt portion or part that can be ima- 
gined, and uſually is called an inſtant ; 
when conſide ed and applied to the new 
doctrines of infinites, are the infinitely (mall 
parts of quantity, or generative principles of 
magnitude, being confidered as having no 
determined magnitude of their own, but 
only inceptive thereof; in Mechanics, it is 
the ſame with impetus, or quantity of mo- 
tion in any moving body; and ſometimes 
it is uſed ſimply for the motion itſelf ; ſome- 
times it is applied to the power by which 
moving bodies continually change place. 
MOMENTA/NEOUS or MO'/MENTARY 
(A.) ſomething of very ſhort duration, or 
that laſts a very ſmall time. 
MOME'NTOUS (A.) of great conſequence, 
concern, value or worth. 
 MO'MUS (S.) the god of jeſting among the 
Poets, (who fancied himſelf the ſon of ſleep 
by the night) he did nothing elſe but ex- 
amine the actions and words of gods and 
men, on purpoſe to rebuke and deride them; 
the ſable ſays, that being choſen by Neptune, 
Vulcan, and Minerva, to give his judgment 
concerning the excellency of their works, 
he blamed them all: Neptune, becauſe he 


made not his bull with horns before his eyes, 


or on his ſhoulders, to ſtrike more ſurely or 
ftrongly : Minerva, for building a houſe that 
could not be removed in caſe of bad neigh- 
bours; and Vulcan for making a man with- 
out a little window in his breaſt, that his ill 
; deſigns and treacheries might be ſeen ; from 
him all carpers and over-nice criticks are 
called Momuſſes, The Painters repreſent him 
in a darkiſh-coloured robe, and his beard: 
and hair-party- coloured, 


-MO'NACHAL (A.) ſomething belonging to | 


the Nate or condition of a monk. 
MO'NACHISM (S.) the tate or condition of 
the monks, | 
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MO'NADES (S.) the fingle figures or digits, 
uſed in arithmetical calculations, or any 
numbers that can be expreſſed by one fin. 
gle figure, as 5, 7,9, &C. 
MONARCH (S.) a prince that rules or go. 
verns fingly or alone, 
 MONA'RCHICAL (A) belonging, or ac- 
, cording to the laws, manners, and cuſtoms 
of a monarchy. : 
MONARCH (S.) any large ſtate or king. 
dom governed by one magiſtrate, in whom 
the ſupream power is lodged ; and this iz 
ſometimes abſolute, containing both the leyiſ. 
lative and executive power ; and this is com. 
monly called an arbitrary government, ſuch 
as France, Sc. now is; and ſometimes it is 
tempered by the interpoſition of the eſtates or 
great men of the kingdom, both among the 
nobility, gentry, and commoralty ; and this 
is called a mixed monarchy, as in Englind, 
where the legiſlative power is in the hands d 
the ſtates or parliament, and the executivg 
power 1s veſted in the king or monarch ah. 
ſoiutely ;. only it is to be noted the king ha 
a negative power in laws propoſed to be obl. 
gatory upon the people ; and he has likewiſe 
the power of diſſolving, proroguing, and 
ſummoning the parliament, but no power to 
raiſe money otherwiſe than by virtue of thy 
laws conſented to by parliamentr The gene- 
ral diviſion of the old chronology is regulate 
by the four grand or univerſal monarcbies, vit. 
the Myrian, Perſian, Grecian and Roman, 
though ſome reckon but two, wiz. the Ba- 
Hylonian aud Roman; the general cuſtom of 
monarchies is to be ſucceſſive from father to 
ſon, &c, but there are ſome where they are 
eleQtive, as Poland, &c. yet the moſt abſo- 
lute monarchies have many inſtances of tl 
ſucceſſion's not being hereditary, 
MONASTERIAL (A.) ſomething relating ut 
belonging to a monaſtery. 
MO'NASTERIES (S.) are properly cells for 
fingle, ſolitary monk, but afterwards th: 
cenobia, or houſes for religious fraternities 
vere ſo called; they were firſt introduce! 
into great cities in the welt by Euſebius biſhop 
of Vercelles; St. Bafil, in the 4th century laid 
down regulations for thoſe focieties in the 
eaſt, and St, Bennet, in the 6th century, in 
the weſt, which order was ſubdivided intoa 
great many branches; at firſt monaftertt 
were places of ſtrict diſcipline and auſterity, 
and publick ſchools for the inſtruction and 
education of youth; formerly the biſhops 
palaces were called monaſteries, into wich 
the people ſometimes retired from the world, 
that they might have the better opportunities 
to read and expound the ſcriptures, and in- 
ſtruct young people in piety and good princi- 
ples ; during the ravages of the Gotbs and 
Vaudals, the Huns, Franks, and Aimainy 
monaſteries were the only ſanQuaries for al 
ſorts of learning rnd learned men, fron 


— 


— 


whence iſſued forth great numbers of perſon 
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excellently qualified both to govern and 
convert, which as neceſſarily gained them 
the eſteem of all ranks and degrees of peo- 
ple, and princes gave them great indulgen- 
ces and privileges, they as well as their ſub- 
jects receiving their education from them, 
till about the year one thouſand, when uni- 
verſities and colleges far learving the ſcientes 
only were erected, and the monaſteries were 
more confined to religious obſervations and 


reſtrictions than formerly, fo that ſomewhat | 


of their eſteem was eclipſed till about the 
13th century, when the Mendicant friars en- 
deavoured to reſtore their former reputation, 
by mixing philoſophy and ſchovl-divinity a- 
long with their other performances ; ſome 
were called monaſteries royal, upon account 
of their being endowed by the munificence 
of kings, which by degrees grew ſo big, as 
to be exempt both from epiſcopal and patri- 
archal juriſdiction, and ſubject only to royal 
or imperial viſitations; the abbots or heads 
being formerly choſe by kings or emperors, 
or at leaſt by their direction, and being im- 
mediately endowed out of the crown- lands, 
were obliged to ferve the prince in his wars. 

MONA'STICAL or MONA/STICE. (A.) be- 
longing to, or after the manner of a con- 
vent, cloiſter, monk, or nun. 

MONDAY (S.) the ſecond day of the week, 
according to the Chriſtian computation, or 
the firſt working. day. 

' MO'NEY or MO'NY (S.) pieces of metal 
generally coined or ſtamped with the head of 
ſome prince, king, &c, on the one fide, 
and the arms of the ſtate or kingdom on the 


_ reverſe, with ſome motto round it; and this 


is commonly gold or ſilver of a certain de- 
terminate fineneſs, whereby other nations 
may he enabled truly to adjuſt the value 
thereof in proportion to their own ; theſe 
coins thus made, are, as it were, the ſtand- 
ards for all other commodities, they being ra- 
ted at ſo many crowns, pieces of pounds, 


&c. and though this way of traffick has been 
long in uſe, and the ſcripture often ſpeaks of 


gold, ſilver and braſs, of certain ſums of n. 


ney, of purchaſes made with money, of money 
of a certain weight, &c. yet it is ſuppoſed 
this was not coined or ſtamped money, but 
only gold and ſilver in maſs, or ſmall lumps 
in pieces, which was taken by weight, and 
valued according to its purity, forthe ancient 
way of commerce was by barter ; the mo- 
derns have introduced copper maney for the 
advantage of change, and where gold and 

© filver is ſcarce, as in Sweden, where a dollar 
copper mint is as big as a common, ſized 
plate, which in filver would be about the ſize 
of our half-crown ; beſides the real money that 
every people or nation have current among 
them, there is an imaginary money or money 
of accompt, to which the real have relation. 

MO/NEVYED (A.) wealthy; rich, poſſeſſed of, 
or ſtored with money. 
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MO!/NEYERS (s.) thoſe who work in, or 
make the money ; alſo thoſe who trade in 
exchanging one coin for another, &c. 


MO'NEY LESS (A.) that has no money, or 


one that wants money ſor his uſe or buſineſs, 

MO'NGER (S.) a dealer, trader, or traf- 
ficker ; and when the particular bufineſs is 
wanted, they add the name of the employ 
to it, as i ſomonger, woodmonger, Ec. 

MO'NGREL (S.) a ſort of degenerate or 
mixed ſpecies of creatures, and it is applied 
ſometimes to men begot of parents of diffe- 
rent nations or religions, 

MONITION (S.) a term in he Ciwil Lazy, for 
a warning given by eccleſiaſtical authority to a 
clerk to retorm his manners, upon informa- 
tion given of his leading a ſcandalous or vi- 
cious life ; alſo any advice, warning, or coun- 
ſel given to any fort of offenders whatever, 

MO/NITOR (S.) any adviſer, counſellor, or 
reformer of diſorders; but is commonly re- 
ſtrained to a ſuperior ſcholar in a fchool, 
whom the maſter appoints ta overlook the 
reſt, and to inform him of the particular per- 

| ſons that are either negligent at their proper 
exerciſes, or diſorderly in their behaviour. 

MO*NITORY (A.) diſcourſes, viſſons, dreams, 
or any thing elſe that advites, warns, or en- 
deayours to reform either perſon or thing, 

MONK (S.) one who forſaking the world, 
and the common way of life, obliges him- 
ſelf by vows, to obſerve particular rules or 
orders, according to the religious order he 
enters himſelf a member of, of which there 
are many ſorts, 

MO'/NKERY (S.) the profeſſion of a monk; 
alſo the place where a number of them live 

together. 

MO/NKE (S.) a creature ſomewhat reſem- 
bling the human ſpecies, and which imitates 
them in many of their actions; they are 
ſometimes called apes, 

MO/NKISH (A.) after the manner or cuſtom 
of the monks. 


MO'NMOUTH (S.) the ſhire. town of Men- 


mouth ſpire, is a very ancient town, and has 
ſtill remaining parts of walls, lines, curtains, 
and baſtions, and alſo a large caſtle now in 
ruins, that ſhew it was formerly made a ve- 
ry ſtrong place, and by its natural ſituation 
may again be eaſily made ſo; it is in no very 
flouriſning condition at preſent, its principal 
traffick lying with Briffo!, and by means of 
the Nye; notwithſtanding which it is a 
handſome, large, and well- built town, ſitu- 
ate at the conflux of the Mye and Munerraw, 
over each of which it has a bridge, and a 
third over the river Trothy, ſo that it is al- 
moſt ſurrounded with'water ; it is a barough 
town, governed by two bailiffs, 15 com- 
mon- council men, a town-clerk, &cg has a 
very confiderable market weekly on Satur- 
day, for corn and proviſions ; it ſends one 
member to parliament z diſtant from London 

109 computed, and 127 meaſured miles. 
Liz MO'N- 
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 MO'NMOUTHSHIRE (s.) was formerly part 


of Wales, and is in the dioceſe of Llandaff, 
but now it is an Exgliſpd county, and tho! 
it is very hilly and woody, yet is exceed- 
ing fertile and healthful, the hills feeding a- 
hundance of cattle and ſheep, and the val- 
leys bearing great crops of corn, great quan- 


tities whereof the Briflo/ merchants export 
to Portugal, Sc. there is alſo much graſs, | 


occaſioned by its being exceedingly well 
watered with a great number of imall ri- 
vers, which generally empty themſelves into 
the Severn Sea; it is divided into 6 hundreds, 
in which are 7 market-towns, and 127 pa- 
riſhes; it is about 80 miles in circumference, 
and has about 6500 houſes, in which are 
\ eomputed about 40,000 perſons ; it ſends 3 
members to parhament, viz. 2 for the coun- 
ty, and 1 for the county-town called Mon- 
mouth. 
MONO'/CEROS (S.) by ſome called the uni- 
corn, and this may be a creature by land 
with one horn, or by ſea called the ſene fiſh, 
MO'NOCHORD (S.) an inſtrument that or- 
gan and other muſical inſtrument-makers try 
the tones of their inſtruments by or with; 


it is compoſed of a rule divided or ſubdivid- 
ed into divers parts, upon which a ſtring is 


ſtretched prety tight over two bridges pla- 
cee at the two extreams, which has likewiſe 

_ a moveable hridze to ſet at the ſeveral diſ- 
tances of the line, and by ſounding it at the 
ſeveral intervals, it will be found the ſounds 
or tones bear the ſame proportion to one an- 
other as the diſtances upon the line; it is 
ſometimes called the harmonical canon ; 
there are mw5cbords with 48 fixed bridges to 
fave the trouble of moving; this term is alſo 

applied to ſome practical inſtruments with 

one ſtring, as the trumpet marine, &c. 

MONO CHROMA (S.) a picture all of one 
colour. | 

MO'NODY (S.) a ſong of forrow and lamen- 
tation ſung by ane perſon. 

MONO GAM (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
being but once married, though the wife or 
huſband die the one long before the other. 

MO'NOGRAM (S.) a fort of cypher or cha- 
rafter, that under one letter, or the begin- 
ning letters of ſeveral words interwove into 
one, expreſſes what is intended by thoſe ſe- 
veral words; they have been anciently uſed 
upon many occafions ; for the explanation 


of their meanings, ſeveral expreſs treatiſes | 


have boen wrote. 
MONO'LOGIST (S.) one that is deſirous of 
having all his talk in a company to himſelf, 
MO'NOLOGUE or MONO'LOGY (S.) a 
dramatick ſcene where only one perſon is 
introduced ſpeaking or talking to himſelf ; a 
ſoliloquy. | 


MONO/MACHY (S.) a duel or fingle combat, | 


a fighting of two hand to hand- A 


" MO'XOME or MONO'MIA (S.) an Axe- 


braick term for thoſe quantities that have but 
ne name, as a, or 6, Sc. 


MON 


Botaniſis, applied to thoſe flowers that have 
only one undivided leaf. | 
MONO'POLIST (S.) one who endeavours to 


hands, 

MONOPOLTZE (v.) to collect all the goods 
of one ſort, or the greateſt part of them into 
one or few hands, in order to fell them a- 
gain at an advanced or-extravagant rate or 
price; againſt which practice the wiſdom of 
all nations has made ſevere laws, eſpecially 
relating to thoſe commodities, upon which 

the life or health of a ſubject immediately 
depends, as corn, &c. 

MONO”POLY (S.) an unlawful trade, when 
one or more perſons combine together to 
engroſs the whole of a commodity into their 
hands, to ſell it out at a very advanced 
price ; alſo when the king by his letters pa- 
tents forbids any perſon but the. inventor, 
&c, to trade in any particular ſort of com- 
modity. 

MO/NOPS (S.) a beaſt of Pæonia as big as a 
common bull, who, when he finds himſelf 
cloſely purſued, voids ſo ſharp and fiery an 
ordure that it poiſons and kills thofe imme - 
diately upon whom it falls. 

MONOPTERE (S.) in the ancient Arcbitec- 
ture, was a ſort of temple covered with 4 
round dome, which was ſupported with pil- 
lars only, having no walls, | 

MONO#/PTICE (S.) a onc- eyed perſon, c: 
one that ſees hut with one eye. 

 MONOPTO'TE (S.) a Grammatical term for 
thofe Latin or Greek nouns that have no va- 
riation, or are the ſame in all caſes, 

MONO'RHYME (S.) a poctical compoſition, 
where the lines continually end in the ſame 
terminations or rhimes. 

MONO'SCELES (S.) people bf Etbicpia, whom 
the ancients reported had but one leg, yet 
were extraoadinary jumpers ; they were al 
called Scicpedes, becauſe their feet would 
ſhadow the body. | 

MONO'STICHON (S.) anepigram that con- 
fiſts of but one ſingle verſe. 

MO'NOSYLLABLE (S.) a word that is all 
ſounded at once, or that has but one ſyl- 
lable. 

MO'NSOONS (S.) certain fixed or regular 
winds that perodically blow upon one point, 
that is, ſix months inwards, and the other 
fix months outwards ; but in the Indi! 
ocean the winds are partly general, blowing 
all the year round the ſame way, and par: 
periodical, which latter are commonly called 

. trade-winds. 

' MO'NSTER (S.) any thing or creature ver) 
much deformed, and differing from the com- 
mon ſpecies of which it is brought forth, ei- 
ther by having a ſuper - abundance of parts, 
deficiency or change, or different ſhaped ones. 

MONSTRI'FERQUS (A.) that bears or brings 


forth monſters, 
MON» 


\ MONOPE/TALOUS (A.) a term among the 


get all the goods of one fort or kind into las 
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prizing, contrary to, or beyond the ordinary 
courſe of nature, prodigious, large, exceſſive. 
MO/NSTROUSNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs, ſurpri 
zingneſs, wonderfuingſs, amaz ingneſs. 
MO'/NTANISTS (S.) foilowers of the here- 
fiarch Montanus, in tlie 2d century, who fo 


miracles ; he proclaimed himſelf the com- 
forter promiſed by Chrift, condemned ſecond 
marriages as fornication, permitted the diſ- 
ſolution of marriage, forbad to avoid martyrs 
dom, and ordered a ſevere faſt of three lents ; 
he hanged himſelf with Maximilla, one of 
his women-ſcholars ; his diſciples ſaid alſo 
thit God the Father deſigning to ſave the 
world by the law and the prophets, and not 
being able to perform it, afſumedflefh in the 
Virgin's womb, preached in Jeſus Chrift, and 
ſuffered death in his ſhape, and after taught 
by the Holy Ghoſt in Minanes and bis fol- 
lowers ; they placed the biſhops in the third 
rank after their patriarchs, and thoſe they 
called cenons ; they were ſo ſtrict, that tor 
the leaſt faults they excommunicated their 
followers, who were divided into Cataphry- 
get, and diſciples of Proclus, and ZZſchines. 

MONTEFIAfSCO (S.) a rich fort of Tralian 
wine. 

MONTE'T or MONTE'FF (S.) a large ſcol- 
loped ꝓaſon to waſh and cool ine- glaſſes in 

MONTGO'MERY (S. ) a large, handſome 
town in Nerth-Walcs, the chief of Mont ge- 
meryſbire, is inhabited by many good fami- 
lies, who have erected many taſhionable 
buildings; it is an ancient borough- ton, 
that ſends one member to parliament, and 
is governed by bailiffs, &c. it is pleaſantly fi- 


rich grounds, and was formerly fortified with 
a powerful caſtle, and fenced about with a 
ftrong wall, all which are now diſmantled ; 
it has a very good market weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from Londen 120 computed, 
and 1:8 meaſured miles. 

MONTGO'/MER YSHIRE (S.) one of the 
northern counties in Vals, very hilly and 
mountainous, but interlaced with fertile val- 
leys, both for tillage and paſturage, and for- 
merly much noted ior a good breed of hor- 
ſes; it is part of the dioceſe of St. Aſapb, 
Bangor and Hereford ; it is about 94 miles in 
circumference, contains 5560 houſes, about 
40,000 inhabitants, 47 pariſhes, and fix 


mat ket-towns. and ſends to members to 


Parliament; the vales and meadows upon 
the banks of the Severn are rendered ex- 
ceeding fruitful, by being overfiowed by it, 
which at the retiring of the waters, leave it 
covered with a thick ſlime, which is beyond 
all the manure that art can invent. 
MONTH (S.) is a certain portion of time that 
is reckoned, ſometimes ſrom the motion of 


the moon, and ſometimes not; antientiy, 


MO'NSTROUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, fur- } 


deceived the world by his hypocriſies, that he 
was reputed to have the gift of prophecy and 


tuated upon the gentle aſcent of a hill among | 


— 


| 


MON 


the Fw had no particular names for their 
months, but called them the firſt, ſecond, 
third, &c. though Moſes uſes the name Abib, | 


or the month of the new ears of corn, or of 


the new fruits, and which the Jews after- 
wards called Niſan, and which was the firſt 
of the holy year, In Solomon's Time, the ſe- 
cond month was called Sie or it, which was 
afterwards called Jar; but theſe names were 
afterwards all loſt, and aiter the captivity of 
Babylon they took the names of the months 
as they found them among the Cha/d:ans 
and Pe, fians ; and they had two manner of 
reckonings, one contained the names of the 
Hebreto months according to the orcer of the 
— year, thus; 


Ni ſan anſwering to our Marcy 
* Jiar April 
3. Saab My 
&. Thamuz Jure 
5. Ab ; Jux 
6, Elal | Auf 
7. Tiæri September 
8. Marſchevan October 
9. Caſleu Nowemoey 
10. Thebet Decemter 
11, Sebat anuar 
12. Adar eee 


The other according to the civil year, thus : 
1. Tizri anſwering to our September 
2. Mar ſci euan Ocreber 


3. Ca fleu November 
4. Ihebet Decem ber 
5. Scbat anua 
6. Adar 2 
7 Niſan March 
8. Jiar Ari 
9: Swan May 
» Thamux | Jure 
Il, Ab Fulp 
12. Elul Augrft. 


ſolar, that is, the firſt was of 30 days, and 
the ſecond of 29, and fo alternately ; they 

made the month to begin at the time when 
the moon began to appear, for which pur- 
poſe people were kept to watch its firſt ap- 
pearance, which was proclaimed by the 
ſound of the trumpet ; to make the time of 
the mntts agree with the year, every three 
years a month was added, called the ſecond 
Adar; but the preſent Eurepean months are 
ſomewhat different, being of unequal lengths ; 
and once in four years a day is added : Fe- 
kruary, to make the civil computation us 
time agree with the ſun's true motion, 
which it does very nearly. A ptuloſophical 
monte, with the Chymrfis, conſiſts of forty 
days and nights. 

MONT- JO'YE (S.) a banner, token, or ſig- 
nal of ſomething ; : alſo a neap of ſtones put 
together by pilgrims, in which they ſtick 
croſſes, when they come within view of 
their journey” s end, 

MONTOIR (S.) with Her ſemen, is tho poiſe 
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MODO - 
or reſt of their foot on the left ſtirrup. 
MONT-PAGNOTE (S.) by ſome called the 
invulnerable poſt, place, or fituation, being 
an eminence chpſen out of cannon-ſhot of 
the place beſieged, where curious perſons poſt 


themſelves to ſee the attack, and the manner 


of the ſiege, out of the reach of danger. 


MON TRO SSES (S.) affiſtants to the head or | 


chief engineer or gunner of an army. 


MO'NUMENT (S.) ſomething erected as a 
memorial of ſome famous or notorious ac- 
tion or perſon, to continue the remembrance. 


of it to poſterity. 


MoOD (S.) when applied to a perſon, is the 


humour, temper, or diſpoſition he is in; in 


| Grammar, it is the variations and ſeveral cir- 


cumſtances that a verb undergoes, to have 
its particular ſignification, and its application 
underſtood; in Logick, the univerſal affir- 
mative and negative, and alſo the particular 
affirmative and negative are called moods ; the 
Muficians alſo uſe this term, and call thoſe 
airs or leſſons that are of a flow and ſolemn 
motion, fitted for devotion or mourning, the 


Dorick or Lydian mood; light and ſoft mufick, 


fitted to amorous ſongs, jigs, courants, ſara- 


bands, minuets, &c, the [onick mood; that 


which was alry, and of an harmonious 


found, fit to allay and ſooth the paſſions, the | 


Folick mood; and thoſe that by their ſpright- 
lineſs animated men to courageous and daring 
exploits of war, &c. the Phrygian mood. 

MOO/DINESS (S.) angrineſs, moroſeneſs, ſul- 
lennefs, croſſneſs, &c. 


MOO'DY (A.) angry, ſullen, moroſe, pee- | 


viſh, croſs, &c. ; 

-MOON (S.) in 4ftr>nomy, is one of the hea- 
venly bodies, vulgarly ranked among the pla- 
nets, but properly is only a ſatellite or ſecon- 
dary planet; ſhe is an attendant of our carth, 
which ſhe reſpects as her center, and is con- 
ſtantly found in her neighbourhood 5; and as 
all the other planets move primarily round 
the ſun, ſo the meon moves round the earth; 
Her orbit is an ellipiis, in which ſhe is re- 
rained by the force of gravity, periorming 
her revolution round us in 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, which is alſo the exact time of 
her rotation round her axis; her mean diſ- 


tance from the earth is 62 ſemi-diameters 


and a half of the earth, or 240,000 miles; 
the diameter of the moon to the earth is, as 
11 to 40,2, or 2170 miles; the phænomena 
of the moon are very many, ſometimes ſhe is 
increaſing, ſometimes decreafing, ſometimes 
horned, ſometimes ſemi-circular, ſometimes 
gibbous, and ſometimes ſull and globular ; 
- ſometimes ſhe lights us the whole night, and 
at other times but part of it ; ſametimes ſhe 


times in the northern one; the ſource of 
theſe variations is her being a dark, opake, 
and ſpherical body, which ſhines with the 
light ſhe receives from the ſun, from whence 


is in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and at other 


MOO 
lightened. The poets have feigned ſtrange 
ſtories about the moon; and the ancients 

went ſo far into the whimſies, as to be guilty 
of idolatry, by paying divine honours to the 
moon 3 the Oriental in general, and the He- 
brews in particular, paid more reſpect to the 
moon than to the ſun ; the Jes worſhipped 
her under the name of Meni or Aſtarte, or 


ven, & c. the Syrians under the name of A. 

ſtarte, Urania, or Cæliſtis; the Arabians by 
Alilat; the Egyptian by If; the Greets by 
Diana, Venus, Juno, Hecate, eliona, Bi. 
ner v, Sc. Among the Herald, the mon 
is always borne increaſing or degreafing, and 
never in the full; among the Divines, the 
moon is the hieroglyphick of the Chriſtian 
church, who cemparing Jefus Chriſt to the 
ſun, compare the church to the moon, as 1<- 
ceiving all its beauty and ſplendor from him; 
it is alſo made the repreſentative of an un- 
ſteady or fickle-minded perſon. 

MOON-CU*RSER (S.) a cant name for 2 

nk. boy, or one that under colour of light. 

ing ſtrangers, leads them into dark and by 
places to rob them. 

MOOR (S.) ſometimes means a perſon of a 
natural black-coloured ſkin ; and ſometim:s 
a large heath, common, or waſte ground, 
where nothing but turt or other vegetables 
grow, without cultivation, 

MOOR (V.) among the veamen, is to lay cut 
two of the ſhips anchors, ſo as is moſt fit 
for the ſhip to ride by in the place where ihe 
is, which, according to the -place and cir- 
cumſtancg, go by various names, as to mr 
acroſs or athwart, is to lay one anchor on 
one fide a river, and the other on the other 
fide right againſt it, ſo as both cables, either 
for ebb or flood, may bear together. 

To mor aloft, is to lay one anchor right 
in the middle of the ſtream on a-head, and 
the other aſtern, and this is where they feat 
driving, for then both the cables will bear 
together, if ſhe tally in upon either ſhore. 

To moor Water Shut, is quartering betwixt 
both, for it is a principal care of the maſter, 
pilot, &c, when they come into any place, 
to ſee which way, and upon what point of 
the compals the wind or ſea is like to en- 


anchor, which is called mooring for weſt, 
north- weſt, &c. A ſhip is not ſaid to be 
moored with leſs than two anchors aground, 
and yet if !he has but one anchor aground, 
and a hawlſer aſhore, this is called a proviſo, 
and then ſhe is ſaid to moor with her head 
to the ſhore. ' | 

MOO RING (S.) the act of faſtening ſhips 
according to the place, winds, currents, &c. 
with anchors, cables, hawſers, & c. and 
ſometimes it means the thing done, as 
when they ſay a ſhip lies at her moorings. 


or cuſtoms of the Mzors, 
| | MOO'Re 


goddeſs of the groves, of the queen of hea- 


danger them, and juſt there to lay out an 


MOORISH (A.) after or like to the manners 
only that half that is next to ths ſun is en- | ? 
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MOORSHEAD (S.) among Hor ſe-Courſers, is 

applied to a horſe of a roan colour, who be- 
fides the mixture of a grey and a bay, has a 
black head, and black main, tail, &c. among 
the Chymiſts, it is a copper cap made in the 
form. of a head, to be ſet over the chimney 
of a reverberatory furnace; alſo the head of 
a copper or glaſs {till or alembick, which has 
a beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down 
into a receiver. | 

MOOSE (S.) a large American beaſt with a 

head like a buck, but very ſlow footed. 

MOOT (S.) a propoſition or law-caſe put, 
imagined, or ſuppoſed, for the younger ſtu- 
dents to try their abilities, by pleading, &c. 
before the ſeniors in their publick halls. 

MOO'TED (A.) in Heraldry, is when trees 
are repreſented as blown or plucked up by 
the roots. 

MOO'TING (S.) the exerciſe of young ſtu- 
dents in the law, pleading ſuppoſed cafes in 
order to qualify them for the bar; thoſe ſtu- 
dents who are ſufficiently qualified for theſe. 
exerciſes, are called utter barriſters ; thoſe 
who have not acquired ſkill enough are called 
inner barriſters ; and the place where they 
are argued is called the moor-ba/l; the profi - 
cients are called moot · men, from among whom 
are choſe readers for the inns of Chancery, 
who argue caſes in term-time, and in vaca- 
tions, before attorneys and clerks, 

MOP (S.) a neceſſary utenſil for the women 
to waſh their houſes with, which are made 
either of pieces of woollen cloth nailed at 
the end of a handle or ftick of about five 

foot and a half long, or of woollen-yarn 
ſpun on purpoſe, called thrums, and nailed 
to a ſtick like the other ſort. 

MOP (v.) in Houſewifry, to dry up wet upon 
a floor, or to clean away ſpittle, or a ſmall 


part of a room that is dirted, when the 


' whole does not want cleaning. 

MOPE (S.) a dull, heavy, melancholy per- 
ſon, one that has neither life nor ſoul in 
him, according to the vulgar phraſe. 

MOPE (V.) to go about in a mournful de- 

jected manner, liſtleſs or regardleſs of any 
thing. 

MO PE. EYED (A.) dim: fighted, 

MOY/PSIE (S.) an ordinary, dirty, ill-dreſs'd, 
ungenteel fort of a woman, 

MO KAL. (S.) the meaning, driſt, defign, or 

application of a play or fable to inform or 
correct the manners of men; likewiſe any 
thing that relates to the regulating and con- 
ducting of mens lives; ſo juſtice, temperance, 
&c. are called moral virtues ; and the faculty 
by which we diſcern what is good, virtuous, 
beautiful, &c. in mens actions, manners 
characters, &c. is called the mora/ſenſe ; and 
that part of divinity that treats of caſes of 
conſcience, is called moral theology; and that 
proof of the being of an action that depends 
upon the evidence of the beholders, is called 


rural certainty j and fo. where there is al- 


MOR 
moft an inſuperable difficulty to be over- 
come, it is called a moral impoſſibility; tlie 
ſcience that teaches manners and good be- 
haviour, is called mora/ philoſophy; and 
thoſe acts that are done by an agent that can 
chooſe or refuſe, and ſo are rewardable or 
puniſhable, are called moral ations, 

MO'RALIST (S.) one that is a teacher or 
practiſer of morality. 

MORA'LITY (S.) may be applied either to 
the ſcience that teaches men to regulate 

_ themſelves, ſo as to be uſeful, agiceable, 
| and beneficial to ſcciety, or to the principle 
of acting by or upon, or to the act iticlf. 

MORALVZE (V.) to apply or explain a fa» 
ble, or to make reflection, or give rules pro- 
per for the regulating mens manners. 

MORA'SS (S.) any wet, moiſt, or low ground 
where water ſettles, and by means of its 
having no vent is dangerous for travellers 
and cattle, | 

MO'RBID (A.) infectious, corrupt, diſeaſed ; 
but the Phy/ficrans apply it more to a diipo- 
ſition inclinable to diſeaſes than to actual 
ones; the Painters uſe this term for very tas 
fleſh, ſtrongly expreſſed. 

MO'RBIDNESS (S.) diſeaſedneſs, unſound- 
neſs of diſpoſition, or weakneſs of coniti- 
tution. | 

MORBIFICK (A.) any thing cauſing or 
flowing from dieales, 


the common people- call the meaſles, 
MO'RBUS (S.) with the Phyſicians, fignifies 
any ſort of a diſeaſe, or ſuch a conſtitution of 
body, as renders us unapt for a due per- 
fermance of ſuch actions as the ſtations of 
| life we act in requires of us; diſeaſes are ſaid 
to be two-fold, trom an ill conformation, or 
an indiſpoſition; an ill conformation is ſix- 
fold, conſiſting in number, magnitude, fi- 
gure, cavity, ſurface, and ſituation; indiſ- 
poſition is either occult or maniſeft ; the oce 
cult is poiſonous, contagious, and peſtilen- 
tial, &c. alſo diſeaſes are ſimple or com- 
pound, gentle or malignant, ſhort, long, a- 
cute, continued, intermittent, &c. of theſe 


Fey as morbus gallicus, regius, Virgineus, 
7c 


MORE (A.) ſomething that is greater in num- 


tween which a compariſon is made. 
MOREO'VER (Part.) ſomething over and 
above, or beſides that which has been 
ſpoken or done already. | 
MORE'SK or MORVSCO WORK (S.) a ſort 
of antique carving or painting, imitating the 
Moors, conliſting of ſeveral groteſque. pieces 
and compartments,  promiſcuouſly inter- 
mingled, not containing any perfect Ggure 
of a man or other animal, but a wild re- 
| ſemblance of birds, beaſts, trees, &c. 
Moreſt Dances, vulgarly called Morrics 


Dances, are a, ſott of ſportive dances in 
| 114 | initatiea 


MORBI'LLLI (S.) thoſe little red ſpots which 
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there are various ſorts called by various 


ber or quantity than ſome other thing, be- 
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MOR 

- Imitation-of the Moors, and which are per- 

formed either with caſtanets, tabours, bells 

tied to the legs, &c. and theſe are alſo called 
chacones, ſarabands, &c. 

MORGASGE or MO'RTGAGE (S.) a pawn, 
pledge, or ſecurity put into the hands of a 
perſon tor the loan of a ſum of money, &c. 

MiYRGAGE or MORTGAGE (V.) to 
pawn, pledge, or put ſomething in the 
power or poſſ-ffion of another, as a ſecu- 
rity for a ſum of money lent, 

MO'RMO {S.) a thing to frighten children, a 
ſcarecrow, bugbear, &c. 

MORN or MO'RNING (S.) the beginning 
or fore part of the day. | 

MORO'LOGY (8) prating, babbling, idle, 
ſooliſh, or filly talking. 

MORO'SE (A.) crols, ſurly, peeviſh, hard to 

pleaſe, &c. 

MOROSITV or MORO/SENESS (S.) ſurli- 
neſs, peeviſhneſs, an averſion to be pleaſcd 
or ſatisſied, a ſettled, ill- natured, wiliul diſ- 
poſition. 

MO RPETH (S.) in Northumberland, upon the 

Mentſbech, which runs through the middle 

of it; the body of the town is ſeated on the 
northern bank, and the church on the ſouth- 
ern, near to which, ſtands on a ſhady hill a 
large caſtle, now in ruins; it is a corpora- 
tion, governed by two bailiffs annually cho- 
ſen by the freemen, who alſo chuſe two 
members to repreſent them in parliament ; 
it has a very good market weekly on Wed- 
neſday; it is a poſt-town, and a good tho- 
rough-fare ; diſtant from London 224 com- 
puted, and 292 meaſured miles, 

MO'RPHEUS (S.) the god of ſleep, dreams, 
and idle, fantaitical notions arifing there- 
from. ; G | 

MO'RPHEW (S.) a yellowiſh, ſcurfy matter 

that lodges within the ſkin upon the upper 
part of the faces of many women while they 
are with child, and ſome young children. 

MORSE (S.) an amphibious animal, called a 

| ſea ox, whoſe bulk or ſize is about that of 


at ox's, but its ſhape is rather like to a lion, 


his ſkin is very thick, and hair ſhort, his 
teeth near as large as an elephant's, and as 
good ivory ; from his entrails is made train- 


oil, | 

MO'/RSEL (S.) a ſmall part or portion of an 
thing, and ſtrictly, as much as a perſon may 
put in his mouth once. 

MO RSULI (S.) ſuch medicines as are held or 
chewed in the mouth, as lozenges, &c. 

pu, M ORT (S.) with the Chymi/fs, is the 

groſs, . earthy, and taſteleſs ſubſtance that 
remains of any mixed body after the moi- 
ſture, ſpirit, &c. has been drawn of. 


MOYRTAISE or MO'RTISE (s.) a ſquare | 


hole cut in a piece of timber, to let in ano- 

ther piece called the tenon, in order to lay 

g-ors upon the joiſts thus faſtened, &c. 
MO'RTAL (A.) of a killing or deadly nature; 
allo ſubjeQ or liable to gle, 0 


MO'RTAR or MO/R TAR-PIECE 


— 


- "Os 


MORTA'LITY (S.) a fort of plague, or 


ſpreading diſeaſe that renders perſons liable, 
or cauſes them to die faſt. 

Bills of Mortality, are thoſe weekly ac. 
counts of the ſeveral numbers of perſons 
that die, or are buried in each pariſh, pub. 
liſhed by the company of paciſh-clerks, 


MO'RTAR or MO'RTER (S.) in Architer. 


ture, is a preparation of lime and ſand mixed 
vp with water, ſerving as a cement, and 


uſed by maſons, bricklayers, &c. to lay their 


ſtones, bricks, &c, in, with which they 
build their walls; and it is alſo the name of 
an apothecary's veſſel, in which he htuiſes, 
pounds, &c, ſeveral ingredients, which are 
made cf marble, wood, braſs, &c. as tis 
uſe or occation requires. | 

(S.) in 


Gunnery, a very ſhort gun with an extraoe. 
dinaty large bore, and a clofe chamber, the 
one to hold the charge of powder, the other 
to contain the bomb it is to throw; they 
ares always mounted on low carriages, like 
thoſe uled at fea, the wheels being each one 
whole intire piece; they are not fired riglt 
forward like a cannon, but mounted into 
the air, ſo that the bomb aſcending a valt 
height, falls with the greater ſorce, and flies 
the farther ; ſometimes they are charged 
with baſkets of ſmali ſtones, which ae 
thrown into towns, &c. betieged, and do 
great execution. 


MO*RTGAGE (S.) an obligation or irſtru- 


ment, whereby land, tenements, &c. are 
pawned, bound over, or ſecured to-a perſon 
for money lent, &c.. with this condition, that 
if the ſum due be not paid within a time li- 
mited, the matter or thing thus pawned is 
to he the creditors peremptorily for ever. 


MORTGAGEE' or MORGAGEE' (S.) the 


party to whom any thing is pawncd or ſe- 
cured, | 


MO'RTGAGER or MO'RGAGER (S.) the 


party who has pawned or made any thing 
over to another for his ſecurity. 


MORTUVFEROUS (A.) of a deadly, killing, 
or mortal nature or quaility, 
MORTIFICA'TION (S.) in Phy/ich, is the 


extinction of the native heat, and privation 
of ſenſe, not only in the ſkin, fleſh, nerves 
and arteries, but alſo in the very bones; it is 
diſtinguiſhed from a gangrene by a total cor- 
ruption and great ſtink, it being alto inſen- 
ſible both of the knife and fire; in cn 
Acceptation, it ſignifies any trouble, vexation 
or diſappointment that a perſon may mcet 
with, and particularly when he is croſſed, 
or thwarted in what he greatly deſires, or 
thought himfelf ſure of ; in Chymiftry, it is 
tne changing the external form of any thirg; 
in Diaſhity, it fignifies the uſe of prayer and 
abſtinence to conquer and ſubdue a perſon's 


natural inclinations. , 
MO'RTIFIED (A.) humbled, ſubdued, con- 


quered, killed, &c. 


MO'RTIES 


MOR 
MO'RTIFY (V.) to kill or cauſe to die, to 
humble, croſs, vex, difappoint ; with the 
_ Chymiſts, it is to change the external form of 
a mixed body ; alſo when they mix any thing 
with acid ſpirits, to deſtroy or weaken their 
ſt:ength, ſo as to hinder their operation; in 
Divinity, it is to check, ſubdue, conquer, 
and hring under the natural appetites, luſts 
or inclinations, and make them obedient to 
reaſon and religion; in Coctery, it is to keep 
ficſh ſo long as to make it tender, that it 
begins to have what they call a hogoo, 
MO'RTMAIN (S.) fo the eſtates of thoſe ſo- 
cieties and corporations are called, which are 
immortal by their conſtitution, their farms 
and manors being as it were dead to the 
commonwealth ; for they ncither deſcend to 
the people, nor revert to the lord, neither 
are they liable to the ſeud:] ſervices of wards, 
marriages, and reliefs ; among the different 
kinds of eſtates in mortmarn, thoſe belonging 
to the church were moſt” conſiderable ; for. 
when there was a furvey made, by the Con- 
queror, of all the land in England, the whole . 
was found to amount to ſixty thouſand two 
hundred and fifteen knights fees, out of 
which, the church was then poſſeſſed of 
twenty-eight thouſand and fifteen; to which 
additions were afterwards made till the time 
of Edward I. who imagining the church's 
eſtate might grow too bulky, had the ſtatute 
of mortmain made in the 7th year of his 
reign, by virtue of which it is not lawſul to 
give any eſtates to the church without the 
king's leave, which act, by a ſupplemental 
provition, was made to reach all liy-frater- 
nities, or corporations, in the 15th of Ri- 
chard J. 
MO'RTON (s.) in Devon ſpire, a pretty large 
town, ſeated on an hill, with a good market 
weekly on Saturday, eſpecially for yarn ; 
diſtant from London 150 computed, and 180 
meaſured miles. 
MO'RTON or MO'RETON- HINDMARSH 
(S.) in Dewonſhire, had formerly a market 
weekly on Tueſday, but the market is now 
diſuſed ; diſtant from London 65 computed, 
and 84 meatured miles. 
MO'RTUARY (S.) a gift left by a man at 
his death for a recompence of his perſonal 
tythes and offerings not duly paid in his life- 
time; and ancient the beſt beaſt belonging 
to the deceaſed was commonly preſented to 
the prieſt, which though it was ſometimes 
given as a legacy or bequeſt, yet, where they 
were cuſtornar.ly paid, they were ſettled by 
act of parliament, and recoverable as due 
debts; the ancient manner of paying the 
mortuary, was by leading, driving, or carry- 
ing the horſe, cow, &c. before the corpſe of 
the deceaſed, at his funeral. By the ſtatute 
of the 21ſt of Henry VIII. this payment was 
converted into a certain ſum of money z 
theſe mertuaries were only payable to ſome 
partigular Places. . 


—— 


on ons of his knee 


MOS 


MO'RUM or PLADARO'SIS (S.) oft, ſmall 


tumours that grow under and eye- lids. 


MOSA'ICK (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 


lating to Miſes or the Fezuifh law. 

Moſaick Work, a work compoſed of many 
little tones, or other matters of different 
colours, ſo diſpoſed or joined tugether, as to 
repreſent the divers ſhapes of ornaments, 
birds, &c. The learned diſtinguiſh Moſaict 
works from inlaid works, and fay, that in 
the Moſarck, each little ſtone has but one co- 
lour, like the ſtitches of needle- work, i 
that being cubical, and perfectly joined to- 
gether, they imitate the figures and ſhadows 
of painting; but in inlaid works they chuſe 
ſtones that naturally have the ſhacowings 
and colours wanting 3 the ancients uſed to 
adorn their floors or payements of temples, 
palaces, &c. in this manner, eſpecially the- 
Creeks ; . one of the admirable picces of work 
of this kind now remaining, is the pavemert 
of the choir of St, Rhemy's church at Rheims, 
in which with wonderful ſkill is repreſented, 
3. King David playing upon his harp, with 
the words, Rex David, over his head. 2. A 
picture of St. Hierom, about whom are the 
figures and names of all the prophets, apo- 
ſtles, and evangeliſts. - 3. The four rivers of 
the earthly paradiſe, with their names, Ti- 
gris, Eupbrates, Gibon, Piſon. 4. The four 
ſeaſons of the year. 5. The ſeven liberal 
arts, 6. The twelve months of the year. 
7. The twelve ſigns of the Zodiack. 8. Mo- 
ſes fitting in a chair, and holding an angel 
9. The four cardinat 
virtues, 10. The four quarters of the world, 
&c. all done in Kones not bigger than one's 
nail, except ſome white and black tombs, 
and ſome round pieces of ſpotted jaſper, with 
many other curiofities, There are Msjaicks 
made in plaiſter, &c. 


MOSCHE/TTOS or MOSKITTOS (S.) a 


ſmall Indian nation on the north fide of the 
continent of America, near Cape Gracra 


Dios, who are ſo dexterous in throwing and 


avoiding all ſorts of darts, that they will de- 
fend themſelves from being hurt, though 
their enemies throw them vo thick ; they 
are generally very kind to the EH, and 


have no form of government among them, 


but own the king of England for their ſove- 
reign, and learn and uſe the Egli lan- 
guage, eſteeming the governor of Jamaica 
as one of the greateſt princes in the worid ; 
alſo a very troubleſome ſmall inſect that af 


fies the A ist- Indies, by tinging them very 


ſeverely. 


MOSKS or MOSQUES (S.) the name given 


to thoſe publick places where the Mabometans 
meet to offer up their publick devotions ; 
they are ſaid to beall built ſquare, with good 
ſtones ; before the principal gate, there is a 
ſquare court paved with white marhle, and 


| low galleries round about, whoſe roof is ſup- 


ported with mai ble columns, where the Turks 
| waſh 
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. waſh themſelves before they go into the 
moſque, even in the middle of winter, they 


being furniſhed with a pool and ſeveral cocks, 


for that purpoſe ; the walls are all white, ex- 
cept ſome places where God's name is writ- 
ten in large Arabick characters. In each 
molque, there is a great number of lamps, 
and betwixt the lamps hang many cryital 
Tings, oſtriches eggs, and other curioſities 
ſent out of foreign countries, which make a 
fine ſhew when the lamps are lighted ; about 
every moſque, there are lx high towers, each 
having three little open galleries, one above 


another ; both the towers and mo/gues are co- 


vered with lead, adorned with gildings and 
other ornaments, and ate called minarets ; 
from thence inſte.d of a bell, men called 


mue2ins, call the people to prayer; each 


woſgue has generally an hoſpital, where all 
eravellers, of what religion or nation ſoever 
they be, are entertained tor three days; every 
moſgue has a place called Tarie, which is the 
burying-place of its ſounders ; within it 1s a 
tomb fix or ſeven ſoot long, covered with a 
large velvet or green ſattin covering; at each 
end are two candleſticks, and two wax ta- 
pers, with many ſeats round about ſor tlioſe 
that read the Aſcoran for the ſoul cf the de- 
ceaſed, It is unlawſul to enter a meſgue with 
Moes or ſtockings on, therefore they cover 
the pavement with ſtuffs ſewed like fillets a 
fmall diſtance one from another; the moſques 
are ſull of them, and each fillet may hold a 
row of men kneeling, fitting, or proſtrated, 
according to the times of their ceremonies, 
It is not lawful for women to enter into a 
woſque, and ſo they ſtay in the porches with- 
out, They Have neither altars nor images, 
but when they pray, they turn themfelves 
towards Mecca, where Mahomet's tomb is ; 
and as moſt Roman Cathelick churches have 
the croſs upon the top of them, ſo the Ma- 


Be metans have a creſcent or half moon, be- 


ing the arms of their empire, upon their 
moſques. 
MOSS (S.) a plant of the parafite kind, 
growing on the barks, &c, of ſeveral trees, 
the tops of walls, and heathy or barren 
grounds ; alſo the fine, greeniſh, ſilky, or 
downy matter that grows upon dead mens 
{kulls, is called meſs. 
Moſs Troopers, a ſort of troopers, ſol- 
giers, or robbers that uſed formerly to in- 
feſt that part of Erg/and that borders upon 
Scotland, and by making excurfions or in- 
roads uſed to rob the country of cattle or any 
thing elſe that was eafily carried off, and re- 
tired into the highlands, or other parts of 
Scotland. | 


M OT 


MOST (A.) the greateſt part, more than or 


above half, of any number or quantity, 


MO'STLY (Part.) generally, uſually, com. 


monly, chiefly. 


\MOTE (S.) a publick meeting, or aſſembiy, 


to do the neceſſ.ry buſineſs of ſome particular 
diſtrict or diviſion ; alſo a court of judicature, 
as a ward-mote, &c. it ſometimes fignifics a 
blemiſh or infirmity of the I.ffer kind in the 
ſcripture language, and ſometimes only a 
very imali particle of duſt 3 ſometimes a ditch 
or trench round a town or fortreſs, which 
lying under the fire of the ramparts, muſt 
therefore be well flanked. The breadth and 
depth of it in war, is more or leſs, according 
to the natu:e of the earth, according to 
which the ſcarp and counterſcarp are alſo re. 
gulated, In general it ought to be fo wide, 
that no tree or ladder can be laid over it, that 
is, from 16 to 22 fathom wide, and between 
15 and 16 ſoot deep, and theſe are ſometin»g 
dry, and ſometimes wet, 


MO/TETS (S.) in Mufick, are divine ſongs or 


anthems, compoſed after the manner of can. 
tata's in civil muſick. 


MOTH (S.) a (mall flying inſet that eats 


woollen cloth in particular. 


MO'TH-EATEN (A.) a woollen garment or 


piece of cloth damaged by having holes eat 
in it by the moths, 


MO'THER (S.) any female that has or dees 


bring forth young, though it is commonly 
applied only to women ; ſometimes it is ap- 
plied in an ill fenſe, to an elderly woman 


who follows the deteſtable trade of keep.ng 


and encouraging young women to proſtitute 
themſelves to any body for money, whois 
vulgarly called a bawd ; ſometimes it is ap- 
plied to inanimate things, as the mother- 
church, mother of pearl, &c. ſometimes the 
white films or mouldineſs that generates up- 
on beer, wine, vinegar, &c. goes by this 
name. | 

Fits of the Mother, called alſo hyſterick 


. diforders, is a convulſion of the nerves of the 


par wagum and intercoſtal in the abdomen, 
proceedirg from a pricking irritation or 6x- 
ploſion of ſpirits; ſome imagine this diſ- 
temper wholly depends upon, and flows 
from the womb, which is a miſtake, tho' it 
often does, yet ſometimes it does not, becauſe 
men are affected with it as well as women, 


MO'THER-CHURCH (S.) fuch an ore 


within whoſe diſtrict or juriſdiction, other 
churches have been built, as Sreprey church 
near London, from whoſe juriſdiction, upon 
building new churches, the pariſhes of 
St, Paul's Shadawel!, St. John's Waffing, 
Chrift- Church Spittle fields, &c, have have been 


taken, 


MO'SSES (S.) bogs, or mooriſh places cover- 
ed with very ſhort, thick graſs, like moſs. 
-MO'SSINESS (S.) the being filled or inter- 
ſperſed with moſs. 
MO'SSY (A.) foft, downy, endowed with, or 
Wh of. mots, | 


MO'THERLESS 
mother is dead. | 
MO'THERLINESS (S.) the kind affe ctionate 
care of a mother over her yourg children; 


(A.) the ſtate of one whoſe 


100 
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alſo the ſedate and wiſe behaviour of a ma- 


tron or other diſcreet woman. OED 

MO'THER- TONGUE (S.) the common, liv- 
ing, or vulgar tongue ſpoke by any nation 
or people whatever. . 


MO'THERY (A.) the ſtate of liquors that are 


waſting, periſhing, or ſpoiling by being kept 
too long, and the air getting o them, and 
which 1s perceived by a whitiſh, muſty film 
or ſkin that grows over the upper ſurface. 
MO'TION(S.) in Natural Pbiloſophy, fignifies 
any change of place, of which there are 
great varieties, as circular, direct, violent, 


ſwift, flow, &c. alſo an impulſe or ſtrong. 


inclination excited in the mind to do or for- 
bear any thing; in Law, it is deſiring leave 
of a court to bring on or diſcontinue, &c. A 
ſuit; in War, the ſeveral marches, counter- 
marches, c. an army makes, or changing 
of its poſt for better ground, to force or a- 
void an enemy, &c. are called its motions; in 
Mufick, it is the manner of playing flow or 
quick, according to the nature of the com- 
poſition; among the Cloc or Watch: makers, 
it is the infide of any time-piece. The fa- 
mous Sir Iſaac Newt»n has built his philoſo- 
phy upon three principles, now commonly 
called the laws of motion, and by others the 
laws of nature, wiz. 1. That every body 
will continue its ſtate, either of. reſt or ma- 
tion uniformly forward in a direct line, un- 
leſs it be compelled to change that direction, 
or ceaſe from that moon or reſt, by ſome 
force impreſſed upon it. 2. That the change 
of motion is in proportion to the moving 
force impreſſed upon it, and is always ac- 
cording to the ditection of that right line, 
in which the force is impreſſed, 
action and re- action are equal and contrary 
the one to the other, 
MO'TIVE (S.) any reaſon or inducement 
upon which a perſon does or forbears the 
doing of any thing. 


dull, heavy, mixed colour ; ſometimes it 
means a mixed baſtard race or kind of dogs 
or other creatures and things. 
MO'TTO (s.) a ſentence or ſingle word put 
in the label or ſcroll of a coat of arms, ex- 
citing perſons to the doing ſome noble or 
worthy act, or forbearing ſome vice, &c. 
thoſe ſentences round the edges, or upon ei- 


called a legend, 
MOVE (V.) to ſtir or go out of one place 
into another; in Lav, it is the acquainting 
a court of ſomething, about which their di- 
rection is defired ; alſo to make a perſon very 
angry by offending him, or to excite com - 
paſſion by a miſerable ſtory or relation of 
what condition a perſon is in, or by ſhewing 
the wants, &c. that a perſon labours under. 
MO'VEABLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
tered, or put from one place to another, 


Moveable Feaſts, are thoſe which the 


3. That 


MOTLEY or MO'TLEY-HUE (A.) of a 


ther ſide of a piece of coin or medal, are |- 


„ 


and N bitſuntide, Sc. are all the Lord's days 


ing called by particular ſtrange names in our 


Taoeſfib. day, called alto the Epiphany, from 


Epiphany are called the 1, 2, 3, &c. Sundays 


- ſecond Sunday is called Miſericordia ; the 


1 


NM OV 
church has appointed to be obſerved on the 
ſame day of the week, but not always upon 
the ſame day of the month, but in different 
years are on different days, and alſo diffe- 
rent months, of which kind, beſides Eafter 
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or Sundays in the year, whereof many be- 


common almanacks, I will here explain, 
and begin with the year: If there be any 
Sundays between the Circumciſion of our 
Lord, commonly called Ne2v- Year's. day and 
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the appearance of the ſtar to the wiſe men, 
ſuch Sunday has no name in particular aſ- 
ſigned to it; but the Sundays following the 


atter the Zpipbary, which are ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes fewer, as £2fter falls 
high or low, for they muſt be ended, and 
give place to Septuageſima, which is always 
the tenth Sunday inclufively before Zafter 5 
the Sunday following is called Sexageſima ; 
the next after Quinguageſima, called alſo D- 
minica Bacchanalivrum, from the licentious 
practices of ſome perſons both formerly and 
ſtill, this week, or before the beginning of 
Lent, the firſt day, with us called Aþ-Wed- 
neſday, being the Wedneſday in this week, 
ſo called from the humble poſture of fitting 
cloathed in ſackcloth with aſhes on the head ; 
the next Sunday is called Q«adrageſima, or 
the firſt Sunday in Lent, called allo Inwora- 
vit ; the ſecond Reminiſcere; the third Ocu ; 
the fourth Lætare, from the ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture uſed in the offices of thoſe days; 
ſome call this laſt Dominica Roſa, becauſe 
then the pope holds a golden roſe in his 
hand before all the people, and this with us 
is called Midlent- Sunday; the fifth is called 
Fadica, from Plalm xliu. 1. Fadge me, 0 
God, and plead my cauſe ; the next is Palme 
Sunday, ſrom the palm- branches which the 
pcople firewed before our Saviour at his en- 
tering into Jeruſalem; then comes Eafter- 
Sunday, celebrated in memory of our Savi- 
our's reſurrection, and this is the foundation 
and rule for all moveable feafts ; after this 
follow the Qurnguageſimal, or ſpace of go 
days between Eaffer and Whitſuntide, all 
which the primitive Chriſtians obſerved as 
one continual ſeſtival, containing fix Sun- 
days; the firſt Q»afi modo Geniti, from 1 Pet, 
ii. 2. it is alſo called Dominica in Albis, be- 
cauſe thoſe that were baptized at Eaſfer, 
uſed to go in white garments a!l the week, 
which this cay at night they left off ; the 
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third Jubilate; the forth Cantate; the fifth 
Vocem Fucunditatis, from the ſeveral portions 
of ſcripture beginning fo, &c. this laſt is, 
among Us, cailed Rogation-Surday, and the 
whole week Rogation-wweet, becauſe they 
then made their proceſſions into the fields, 
ſaid the Litany, made their prayers and re- 

| queſta 


MOU 

_ queſts {rogationes) to God publickly ; the 
Thurſday in this week is called Holy Thurſ- 
day, cr Aſcenſion-day, kept in memory of 
our Saviour*s aſcenſion into heaven; tb laſt. 

is called Exaudi, from Pſal. xxvii. then ſuc- 

"cceds'the grand feaſt called by us M bicſuntide 
or Pentecofi, becauſe people uſed to appear in 
white cloaths, which, as it was obſerved by 
the Jews in memory of the promulgation of 
the law at mount Sina, juſt filty days after 


their paſſover, ſo the Chiiſtians obſerve it the 


" ſeventh Sunday after Eaſer, in commemo- 
ration of the Holy Ghoſt's being then ſent 
down upon the apoſtles, who were thereby 
endowed with the gift of tongues, prophecy, 
c. the Sunday following is called Trinity- 


Sunday, and from thence the Sundays are 


reckoned in order, as 1ſt, 2d, zd, &c. after 
Trinity to the fuſt Sunday in Advent, which 
is a time of preparation tor the grand feſtival 
of Chriſimas, or Chriſt's nativity, and con- 
tains the four Sundays next beſore, which are 
called the 1ſt, ad; &c. Sundays in Advent. 
Moveable Signs, with the Aſtrolagers, are 
what are called the cardinal ſigns, wiz, A- 
ries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn, ſo called 
becauſe they are arguments of the motions 
of times, or from which mutations the ſea- 
ſons of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, winter, 
are made. 3 

MO'VEABLENESS or MOBV/LITY (S.) that 
ſtate or condition of any thing that may 
change place or be altered. 

MO'VEABLES (S.) the perſonal goods or e- 
ſtate of any man or woman; and particu- 
larly applied to houſhold goods, as rings, 
watches, plate, &c. to diſtinguiſn them from 
the real or landed income that goes by ſuc- 
ceſſion to the next heir. 

MO'VEMENT (S.) motion, or changing 
place; alſo the ſyſtem of wheels, &c. in a 
clock or watch, by which time is meaſured 
and made known. a 

' MOULD (v.) to faſhion or ſhape any thing 
by caſting it into a mould, dye, &c. alſo to 
knead or work bread fit for the oven; alſo 
to change a perſon's manners by education, 
&Cc, ; 

MOULD (S.) a ſcurfineſs that grows upon or 
in any thing, as cheeſe, barrels, &c. occa- 
fioned by the dampneſs of the place where 
they are kept. 

MOULD or MOLD (S.) an inſtrument that is 
cut into the form or ſhape that we would 
make or caſt ſeveral things of the ſame 
kind, as buckles, pots, plates, &c. and a- 


mong Nurſes, it is the hollowneſs in the 


upper part of the head. 

MOU'LDABLE (A.) capable of being ſhaped, 
formed, or moulded; alſo a perſon ſuſcep- 
tible of, or willing to change his manners 
or difpoſitions agreeable to the defire or in- 
ſtructions of another. 

MOU'LDER (V.) to crumble away, to waſte, 
decay, rot, or fall away by degrees, and 


MOU 
from a ſolid lump to become powder or dus: 

MOU'LDERING (s.) decaying, falling, or 
cr umbung into duſt, | g 

MOU'LDINESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
bread, &c. covered with a hoary downineg 
thro* age, that makes it tafte ill or muſty, 

MOU'LDINGS (S.) in Arcbitecture, are or. 
namental projectures beyond the naked or 
plane of the wall, column, wainſcot, &c. the 
aſſemblage of which forms corniſhes, door. 
caſes, and other ornaments,” whether they 
are round, ſtraight, crooked, c. of theſe 
there are great varieties, as of the doucine 
the talon or heel, the ovolo, the quarter 
round, the plinth, the aſtragal, the dentille 
the cavetto, &c. which are ſometimes en. 
riched with ſculptures, either hollowed or in 
relievo ; and in Gunnery, all thoſe parts that 
are prominent, and deſigned as ornaments, 
are called by this name, whether at the 

| breech, muzzle, or elſewhere, 

MOU'LDY (A.) covered with a hoary Gown 
in folds, or a decaying film in fluids, 

MOU'TLINET (S.) a turn-ſtile, or Wooden 
croſs that turns upon a ſtake horizontalh, 
commonly ſet up near the out- works of 
fortified places, for the advantage of foot. 
paſſengers only, and as a ſmall hindrance or 
prevention of a great number paſſing and 
repaſſing at one time, that have no imme. 
diate buſineſs there; in Mechanicks, it is 2 
roller croſſed with two levers, uſually ap. 
plied to cranes, capſtans, and ſuch like en- 
gines that are uſed to lift up great weights, 

MOULT or MOU'LTER (V.) to ſhed the 
feathers, as birds do once a yezr, 

MOUND (S.) a wall, hedge, bank, or other 

Imitation or incloſure for gardens, fields, 
&c. in Hera/dry, it is a ball or globe with a 
croſs upon it, which kings, &c, are repre- 
ſented holding in their left hand in their 
coronation- robes, and a ſceptre in the right 
hand. 

MOUND (V.) to limit, bound, or ſet a com- 
paſs to any thing or place; to hedge in, t 
make a defence about a place. 

MOUNT or CAVALIE'R (S.) in Fortifcation, 
is a great heap or elevation of earth, ſome- 
times round, and ſometimes a ſort of long 
ſquare, on the top whereof is a platform, 
with a canopy to cover the cannon planted 
on it; the height of it muſt be pioportiond- 
ble to that part of the enemy's ground ot 
works it is deſigned to overlook or com- 
mand; thoſe which are raiſed upon the in- 
cloſure of any place, whether in the m dd 

of the curtain, or in the gorge of the bal- 
tion, are generally 15 or 18 foot higher thai 
the terte plane of the rampart. The bread'l 
is to be regulated by the number of cannon 
deſigned to be planted on them, obſerving, 
that there muſt be 10 or 12 foot diſtance 
allowed between every two guns for tie 
gunner's convenience. 
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MOUNT (S.) any irregular aſcent made by 
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throwing large heaps of earth or rubbiſh, 
c. upon one another. | 2 

MOUNT (V.) to aſcend or ge up from a 
lower to a higher place; alſo to riſe or ad- 
vance in honour or dignity. | 7 

Mounting the Guard, in War, the going 
upon or entering the guard. 

Mount the Breach, to run up or upon a 
breach in an attack, 1 

Mount the Trenches, to go upon duty in 
the trenches. - 

Mount the Cannon, to raiſe the mouth of a 
ect of cannon, &c. 

MOUNTAIN (S.) any very large riſing of 
earth only, or rocks, &c. whether natural 
or artificial ; in the natural mountainous 
parts of countries, commonly mines of vari- 
ous ſorts are found ; the imagination of meun- 
tains being produced, only by the great altera- 
tion made in the natural form of the earth at 
the deluge, has employed the heads and pens 
of the greateſt men, to very little purpoſe. 

MOUNTAINEE'R (S.) an inhabitant, or 
dweller upon mountains, and commonly 
means thoſe, who by their retired way of 
living from company, are in a manner wild, 
and ſavage in their behaviour, : 

MOU'NTAINOUS (A.) hilly, rocky, full of 
riſing grounds. 

MOUNTEBANK (S.) a pretender or unſkil- 
ful perſon in any art or ſcience whatever; 
but is commonly applied to thoſe quacks or 
pretenders to phyſick that impoſe upon the 
ignorant, going from place to place with the 
pompous ſhew of fine cloaths, and great ad- 
tendance, ſelling their pills, ſalves, &c. very 
cheap, who have their confidants to vouch 
among the populace, the great cures they 
pretend to have done, &c. _ 


ate under a great eminence, on the river 
Stour, over which it has a good ſtone 
bridge ; the market, which is but ſmall, is 
weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
83 computed, and 104 meaſured miles, 
MOURAYLLE (S.) a Farrier's inſtrument, 
vulgarly called barnacles, joined at one end, 
with a hinge, to hold a horſe by the noſe, 
and ſo to keep him ſtill while an incifion is 
made, or the fire given, &c. upon any ex- 
traordinary occaſion. 
MOURN (V.) to bewail, lament, grieve, or 
ſorrow for, or aſter any perſon or thing. 
MOURNFUL (A.) fſorrowful, heavy, or 
grievous. | 
MOU'RNFULNESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of mind, or fituation of affairs that a 
perſon is in, that excites ſorrow, &c. 
MOU'RNING (S.) an actual expreffion of 
forrow for ſome loſs or calamity that has 
happened ; and this is either private or pub- 
lick, the private extending only to one or 
more perſons in a family upon the death of 
a huſband} wife, brother, child, friend, or 
particular acquaintance, &c. the prblick, 
When a naticn, city, &c, expreſſes their 
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concern for the death of a king, queens 
prince, dearth, or any other publick calami- 
ty of war, fire, inundation, &c. and theſe 
mournings have been, and ſtill are, expreſſed 
after different manners by different people, 
ſome expreſſing their ſorrow for, or abhor- 
rence of any thing, by rending or tearing 
their cloaths, beating their breaſts, clapping 
their hands upon their heads, pulling off 
their head. cloaths, and throwing duſt and 
aſhes upon it inſtead of pertumes, with 
which they were ſprinkled in times of feſti- 
vity and gladneſs. The practice of the Iſ- 
raelites Was neither to waſh nor anoint them- 
ſelves during the time of their morning, but 
wore their cloaths torn and dirty, or el'e 
put on ſack-cloth, that is, ſtraight cloaths, 
without plaits or folds, made of camel's 
hair, or ſome other coarſe, reſembling mat- 
ter; their feet and head were bare, and 
their face covered ; this was attended with 
faſting till fun- ſet, and then they only eat 
| bread or pulſe, and drank water; they kept 
_ themſelves retired, fitting upon the ground, 
or lying in aſhes, deeply ſilent, never ſpeak- 
ing, except to vent their grief in complaints 
or mourntul ſongs ; this for a common friend 
or relation laſted feven days, and upon very 
extraordinary occaſions it laſted a -month, 
and ſometimes longer; much the ſame was 
obſerved by the old Greeks and Romans, and 
molt of the eaſtern nations; from theſe ex- 
preffions of ſorrow, the moderns have ta- 
ken their cuſtoms of cloathing themſelves in 
black, &c. 
Mourning of the Chine, a diſeaſe in horie:, 
that cauſes ulcers in the liver, 
MOUSE (S.) a ſmall vermin that is oftentim-s 
very troublefome, moit houſes being more 
or leſs affected with them, for which reaſon, 
cats are kept to catch, prevent, or deſtroy 
them; they are exceeding fruitful, bringing 
forth a great many at one litter ; they-are re- 
ported to be phyſically uſed in ſome diſtem- 
pers ; they were forbid to be eaten by the 
Fews as an unclcan creature, though at the 
fiege of Feruſalem they were forced to hreak 
through this prohibition 3; among the Anci- 
ents, hieroglyphically, a mouſe fignified a wiſe 
or judicious choice, upon-account they are 
ſaid by the exceeding nicety of their ſmell to 
diſtinguiſh the beſt or choiceſt cheeſe, &c. 


MOUTH (S.) that part of the head of which 


the lips are as it were the door, and from 
whence all articulate ſounds are-ifſued, and 
through which the food paſſes into the ſto- 
mach; in ſome places, to kiſs one's hand, 
and to put in to one's mouth, was the hi: heſt 
mark of refpe& and ſubmiſſion ; ſo when 
God inſpires his prophets, &c. he is ſaid to 


open their maths ſo to obſerve or obey the 


mouth of God, the king, &c. was to ſubmit 
to, and practiſe what laws or directions were 
given or commanded z alſo a cant word for 
a noiſy, filly, ignorant, prating, ns ſel- 
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UC. 
Þw ; in C-egraphy, that part or end of a 
river that vents or emptie- itſelf into the ſea, 
or ſome other great river, is called its auth; 
in the Manage, a horſe is ſaid to have a fine, 
fenfible, light, or loyal month, that ſtops 
upon his rider's bending his body fomewhit 
backward, and lifting his hand a little, with- 
out ſtaying for the check of, the bridle ; in 
common Speech, one that has a nice, dainty, 
or delicious taſte or ſtomach is ſaid to be fine 
mouthed ; ſo one that ſwears, ſcolds, talks 
bawdy, calls opprobrious names, &c. is ſaid 
to have a foul mouth, Wc. 

MOUTH (V.) to make game of a perſon, by 
grimaces or diſtorted mouths ; alto to give 
ill language, to ſcold, jangle, murmur, find 
fault, &c. | | 

MOU”THFUL (S.) ſometimes means ſo much 
victuals or drink as a perſon can put in his 
mou'h at one time, and ſometimes means 
only a ſmall quantity of any thing in com- 

pat iſon to the number of perſons it is to ſa- 

tisfy or ſerve, | Ps 

MOW (S.) a large quantity of unthreſhed corn 

or hay, &c. put together in a ſtack for 
keeping. 

MOW (v.) to cut down graſs, corn, &. with 
a ſcythe, &c. alſo to make a noiſe like a 
cow, or to ridicule a perſon by making gri- 
maces, 7 

MOWER (S.) a huſbandman or labourer that 
cuts down graſs, corn, &c. with a ſcythe or 
fickle, &c. alſo a cant neme for a cow. 

MUCH (part.) a great quantity or number in 
compariſon of ſome other. 

MU'CID (A.) hoary, muſty, mouldy, 

MU'CILAGE (S. a viſcous or muſty extract, 
or thick juice made of roots, herbs, &c. 

pretty much teſembling ſnot. moiſt glue, &c. 

MUCILA'GINOUS (A.) any thing that yields 
a thick, glutinous moift ure. | 

MUCK (S.) dung for the gardeners or farmers 

ground, any fort of filth, dirt, or naſti- 
neſs ; alſo a cart name tor money hoarded 
up, &c. 1285 

MU CKENDER (S.) a cloth tied to childrens 
ſides, to wipe or clean their ſnotty noſes on, 

or with. 

MU*CK-HILL (S.) a layſtall, dunghill, or 
other ſuch like place. 

MU'CK-WORM (S.) worms that breed in 
dunghills, &c. alſo any covetous, niggardly 
miſer, or perſon deſirous of getting a great 
deal of wealth, and for that purpoſe denies 
himſelf the reaſonable and common pleaſures 
and comforts of life. | 

MUCO'SE or MU'COUS (A.) any thing that 
yields or oozes out thick ſl;my matter, as 
ſnot from the noſe, &c. - 

MU'CUS (8) with the Anatomiſis, is what is 

either called ſnot, or any other thick viſcous 
excrement flowing from the proceſſus papilla- 
res to the noſtrils and palate, or the ſlime 
ol the guts that flows from the glandules, 


MUG 


hard things that paſs through them. 

MUD (S.) earth mixed with water to a pro- 
per conſiſtence; alſo à dull, heavy. headed 
fellow is called a mu. 

MU DDINESS (S.) the condition of any thing 
that is full of or daubed with mud or dirt ; 
allo bad colouring in dying or painting, or 
an imperſect or bad compolition in mutick 
or poetry. | 

MU'DDLE (V.) to roll in the dirt, to do bu. 
ſineſs in an odd manner, or make others or 
one's ſelf half drunk, 

MU'DDLED (A.) ſpoken of a perſon that i; 
ne.ther drunk nor ſober, but warmed with 
liquor, or the condition that is ſometimes 
called maudling or half drunk. 

MU'DDY (A.) thickiſh, dirty, like liquor that 
has dregs or dirtin it ; alfo any thing that is 
not fine, clear, or bright, as a colour in dy. 
ing or painting, or a compoſition in muſick 

or poetry. 
MUE or MEW (V.) to ſhut up in any cloſe 
or confined place; allo a large coop, cage, 
or pen, where hawks are kept while they 
mew, moult, -or change their ſeathers ; alſo 
to cry or make a noiſe like a cat. 
MUES or MEWS (S.) that place near Char;rg. 
Croſs where the king's ſtables are now built, 
and which anciently was appointed for the 
king's hawks, when that ſport was in prac- 
tice, 
MUFF (S.) the fur or ſkin of ſome heiſt, 
ſewed in the form of a cylinder, holiow 
within, to put the hands in, in cold wea- 
ther, 
MU'FFLE (V.) to tie ſomething before tle 
mouth, to hinder a perſon or creature from 
ſpeaking, biting, &c. and alſo to pi event the 
fine powders of ſome prejudicial matters 
from getting down the throats of thoſe thit 
are obliged to work in them, as the making 
or grinding of white lead, arſnick, &c. 
MU'FFLER (S.) a piece of cloth, &c. that is 
put over the noſtrils, mouth, and chin, &, 
of thoſe who grind white lead, &c. 
MU'FTI or MOU/PHTI (S.) the high-prieſt, 
or head of the Mahrmetan religion, who 
notwithſtanding he makes a great figure in 
the tate, and that it is neceſſary to apply to 
him when there happens a debate about ce- 
- poſing the ſultan, yet he is liable to be depo- 
ſed himſelf in caſe he falls under the grand 
ſeignior's diſpleaſure ; while in his office hes 
eſteemed the oracle of their law, and is ap- 
plied to in all doubtful and difficmt caſcs. 
MUG (s.) an earthen veſſel chiefly uſed to 
drink out of. 8 | 

MU'GGETS (S.) that part of a ſheep's ef- 
trails which in other creatures is called the 
maw. | 

MUGGLETO'NIANS (S.) a ſect that ſprung 
up in the time of the civil wars in Charts T5 
time, ſo called from one Lodozwick Mugg'#®, 

a mean mechanick, who among other ſcandi- 


whereby they are defended from ſharp and 
| | 


lous hereſies, affirmed that God the Fathel, 
| Jeavilg 


 MULCT (v.) to lay a fine upon a perſon as a 


MU LIER (S.) in a Law Senſe, ſometimes 


M UL 

| leaving the government of heaven to F/ras, 

came down and ſuffered death in a hvman 

form; they deny the Trinity, the c;eation 
of the earth and water, the immortality of 
the ſoul, &c. and ſay they have the power 
of damning and ſaving, &c. : 

MU'GGY or MU'GGISH (A.) inclinable to 
be frowſy, muſty, or ill taſted ; and when 
applied to the weather, is when the air is of 
a moiſt, cloſe, and warm diſpoſition, thick, 
and unfit for reſpitation, 

MU'GIENT (A.) lowing, bellowing, or ma- 
king a noiſe, like cows or bulls ; alſo the 
intricate crying out or flruggling noiſe that 
perſons make in apoplexies, & cc. 

MU'ID (S.) is a large ſort of French meaſure for 
things both wet and dry, and in divers parts 
is of divers quantities, like the fother in 
England; it is alſo one of the regular wine 
caſks uſed among them, | 

MULA'TTO (S.) among the Indians, Qc. is 
a perſon born of parents that are of different 

nations, as of a white or Indian woman and 
a negro man, and the contrary. 

MU'LBERRY (S.) among the Hotariſis, ſig- 

niſies all thoſe fruits that are compoſed of 
ſeverai ſmall juicy berrics, as it Were united 
into one, as the ſtrawberry, blackberry, raſ- 

. berry, &c. tho? there is a tree whoſe truit in 
particular bears this name, the leaves where- 
of are very large as well as its fruit, which 
is exceeding Juicy and rich, the leaves are 
found to be proper food for the filk. worm. 

MULCT (S.) a fine, or pecuniary puniſhment 
inflicted upon a perſon by a law-court, for his 
doing or forbearing ſomething he ought not. 


puniſhment for omitting ſomething he ſhould 
have done, or doing ſomething he ought 
not to have done. | 

MULE (S.) a beaſt or creature generated be- 
tween a horſe and an aſs, and that may be 
either a ſtone-horſe and ſhe-aſs, or jack- als 
and a mare; theſe are eſteemed a fort of 
monſters, which do not propagate their ſpe- 
cies, tho” ſome are of a country opinion; 
anciently the Roman ladies had equipages { 
drawn by mules, and to this day in Spain 
the grandees coaches are generally drawn 
by theſe creatures; the Gardeners call thoſe 
flowers and fruits by this name, that are 
produced from two different ſorts, either by 
engrafting or inoculation. 


MULETEE'R or MULETIE'R {S.) a keeper, | 


manager or driver of mules, 


ſignifies a woman legally married; in con- 
tradiſtinction to a concubine, and ſometimes 
the children or iſſue of ſuch marriages, to 
diſtinguiſh them fiom baſtards, or ſons be- 
gotten of a concubine, 

MULL {V.) a particular method of cooking 
wine in cold weather, or for people that are 
fainting, which is done by heating it over 


MUL. 
and infuſing or decocting balm. and other 
odori.erous herbs and ſpices; this is com- 
monly done of Wh.te wines; when red wins 
is thus couked, it is called burning it. : 
MU"LLAR or MU'LLER (S.) the ſtone that 
is held in the painter's hand to grind his co- 
lours with, commonly of a conical form. 
MU'LLET (S.) tix name of a fiſh, by ſome 
called a barbel n Heraldry, it is a ſtar with 
five points, it is uſed to mark the fourth ſon 
or third brother or houſe ; and ſometimes it 
is horne as an abſolute coat-armour ; it is 
ſuppoſed to take its name from the rowel of 
a ſpur, becauſe when there are fix or more 
p ints, it is called a ſtar; the Surgeons call a 
ſmall inſtrument they ule to pick any thing 
out of the eye, or other parts of the b.dy 
with, by this name. 
MU'LLIGRUBS (S.) a pretended or counter- 
feit ſullenneſs, a reſolute, and fixcd, and 
artificial d. ſpleaſure, in order to gain ſome 
point deſir ed. 
MULTA/NGULAR (A.) any figure that has 
a gieat many angles, h 
MULTIFA*RIOUS (A.) bearing, containing, 
or carrying various forts of things. 
MU'LTIFORM (A.) of many forts, or diffe- 
rent forms. 

MULTILA'TERAL (A.) having many ſides. 
MULTVFLOQUOUS (A.) full of talk, very 
ready in ſpeech, 
MULTINO'/MIAL (A.) having many names, 

called by different diſtinctions, 
 MULTINO'MIAL (S.) in Algebra, is a quan- 
tity compoſed of many diflerent quam ities 
Joined together, as a g- b—coþdd—ee, Se. 
MULTIPAROUS (A.) any creature that brings 
forth many young ones at a birth, 
MULTVFPARTITE (A.) any thing that con- 
fiits of a great many parts, 


great many legs or ſeet. 

MU'LTIPLE (A.) many. fold; a term in A. 
rithmetic, that ſignifies that one number 
ex cily contains another a certain- number 
of times, as 20 is the multiple of 2, 4, 5, 
K.. f i 

Multiple Ratio or Proportion, is that ratio 
or proportion that is between numbers that 
are multiples the one to the other, as the 


the ratio of the greater to the leſs is as 10 
to 1, 5 to x, org to 1, &c. and if you 
compate the leſs to the greater, it is then 
called ſub- multiple ratio or proportion, and 
the numbers themſelves are called ſub- mul - 
tiples ; under this general term of multiple 
and {ub.multiple the ſeveral other denomi- 
nations of dupies, triples, &c. alſo ſub- du. 
ples, ſub-triples, &c, are contained. | 

 MU'LTIPLEX (A.) one number or thing that 


contains another a great many times. 
MU/LTIPLIABLE 


Ge fire, and ſweetening it with fine ſugar, 


| - creaſed or multiplied, | 
| | MULTI- 


MU'LTIPEDE (A.) any creature that has a 


ratio between 20 and 2, 4, 5, &c, where 


LE or MULTUPLICABLE 
(A.) any thing whaſe number may be in- 
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"MUM 
MULTLICAND (S.) an Arithmetical term 
for that number that is given, to ſtand ſtill, 
or be repeated a certain number of times; 
or it is that Which, in the common opera- 


tion of that rule in arithmetick called mul - 
tiplication, ſtands uppermoſt. 


MULTIPLICA'FION- (S.) the act of increa- 


ling or producing more of the ſame ſpecies 
of any thing, than at preſent is in being; 
and a luis is particularly applied to what is or- 
dinarily called the fourth rule in arithmetick, 
- which by a compendious method teaches to 
perform what by the rule of addition would 
be exceeding tedious; and when only two 
fingte figures are multiplied together, it is 
called /imple multiplication, but when more 
are ſo done, it is called compound multiplica- 
tian 3 in Geometry, muttiplication changes the 
f ſpecies from lines to planes, and ſrom planes 
to ſohds. 125 
MULFIPLICA/TOR (S.] in Arithmetick, is 
the active or operating number, or that 
which repeats the multiplicand ſo often, as 
itſelf contains units. | | 
\-MULTIPLFCITY G.) many-fold, or often- 
times; alſo a great variety of different cir- 
cumſtances or buſineſſes. : 
MU'LTIFLY (V.) to increaſe, make more, 
or repeat a thing oftentimes over, 


MLT ODE (S.) a great number of things | 


or perſons. L 
MUM (S.) a ftrong, pleaſant, and wholeſome 
malt liquor, brought from Brunſwick, and 
other parts of Germany; the ſtated method 
of making which, as recorded in the town- 
houſe at Brunſwick, is as follows: Take 63 
- Sallons of water that has been boiled to the 
conſumption of a third part, brew it with 
feven buſhels of wheaten malt, one buthel 
of oat malt, and one buſhel of ground beans; 
when it is tunned, let not the hogſhead be 
too full at firit, and as ſoon as it begins to 
work, put into it three pounds of the inner 
rind of fir, the tops of fir and birch one 
pound, three handfuls of carduus benedic- 
tus, flowers of roſa ſolis one handful, burnet, 
betony, marjoram, avens, penny-royal and 
wild-thynie, of each a handſul and a half; 
of elder flowers two large handſuls, 30 oun- 
ces of bruiſed cardamum ſeeds, one ounce of 
bruiſed barberries ; let the liquor work with 
theſe feeds and herbs in it, but take care it 
does not work over, and as it decreaſes by 
working, keep it filled up till it ſtops, and 


then put into the hogſhead ten new-laid eggs | 


whole, then ſtop it up, and keep it about 
two years before you drink it. x 

MUM (part) whift, be filent, ſay nothing a- 
bout the matter, &c. 

IAWUMBLE (V.) to chew one's food with the 
gums only, or to ſuck it or break it auk- 
wardly ; alſo to mutter or grumble at a 
thing, to ſpeak privately and ſutlily to one's 
ſelf. - | 


MUM. CHANCE (s.) one that in eompany 


ö 


fire in 1666, which, conſumed the greateſt 


* 


MU'MMY (S.) a phyfical ingredient, of which 


aloes, myrrh, and halſam. 


R 


Fts without ſpeaking, as tlio he had never a 


tongue. 


MUM-GLA/SS+(S.) a.cant-word for the Mo. 


nument, erected in Fiſþ-ftreet near Londen. 
bridge, in commemoration of the dreadſul 


{ 
part of the city. _ WY | | 
MU'/MMER (S.) one that acts a part in a p 
play or maſquerade without ſpeaking, 
MU'MMERY. (S.) trifling, wantoning, maſ. ; 
querading, playing the buffoon, &a. , 
MU/MMIES (S.) are dead bodies embalmed | 
and wrapped up in certain linen cloths well f 
impregnated with gums, wax, &c. to pre- i 
vent the bodies corrupting; they are found } 
in Egypt, about the village Sakara, a ſmall 4 
diſtance from Cairs; the ground where they * 
are found is like a vaſt burying- place, adorn. 1 
ed in divers places with many pyramids; a 
there are under the. ground many vaulted it 
rooms cut in quarries of white ſtone, with a 
a hole like the mouth of a well, to deſcend * 
into them; theſe wells are ſquare, built with th 
good ſtones, and filled with ſand to cloſe the th 
grotto, which ſand is taken out when people th 
are deſirous to go in and lee them; the viſi- F, + 
cants are let down by ropes properly applied, 18 
to the bottom, where the door is; the rooms in 
are commonly ſquare, and contain many bye Gi 
places, where the mummies are depoſited, ſome MUM 
in ſtone tombs, others in cheſts or ccftins all 
made of ſycamore wood, with many . other MU! 
ornaments : The dead bodies are. wrapped 5 
up with rollers of fillets of linen cloth dipped * 
in a compoſition fit to preſerve ſrom corrup- * 
tion; theſe fillets are ſo often wrapped a- Sev 
bout, that there are ſometimes more than a Be] 
thouſand ells going in length from head to 4 
foot, which are often adorned with many Fre. 
hieroglyphicks painted in gold, repreſenting and 
the qualities and brave actions of the decea- oth 
ſed ; ſome have a golden leaf delicately ſet on tlen 
the face, others have a kind of a head- piece Sea 
made of cloth, and prepared with mortur, Judi 
on which the face of the perſon is repie- ry 
ſented in gold. In ypwrapping them, ſmall with 
metal idols are ſometimes found, curioully hs 
wrought, and ſome have a little piece of gold alles 
under their tongue: Some mummies are ſhut olle 
up in cheſts made up of many cloths paſted bans 
together, which are as ſtrong as wooden great 
ones, and never rot ; the balm that preſerves relisl 


theſe bodies is black, hard, and ſhining like 
pitch, and ſmells pleaſantly z ſome of theſe 
are found 3000 years old. 


there are four ſorts, wiz. the Arabian, be. 
ing a liquid ſubſtance, iſſuing out of the ie- 
pulchres from the carcaſſes embalmed with 
2. The £Exy:- 
tian, being a liquor ſuing from the dead 
bodies embalmed with piſſaſphaltus, or a if 
of pitch gathered in Paliſline, which they uſed 
to embalm the bodies of the meaner fort, 
and are thoſe ſometimes ſold to the Ei. 

: repeat 


1 repeans 5 the third fort is a factitious piſſaſ- 


"« HN - 


phaltus, being a mixture of pitch and roſin, 
which is ſold for the true mummy ; the fourth 
ſort are the dead carcaſſes dried under the 
ſands hy the heat of the ſun, eſpecially in 
the country of the Hammornians, betwixt Cy- 
renaica and Alexandria, where travellers are 
often buried in the ſands by the violence of 
the winds ; the firſt ſort is eſteemed the beſt ; 
among the Gardeners, the wax or glutinous 
ſubſtance uſed in grafting and planting of 
trees, is called by this name, which is thus 
prepared: Take a pound of common pitch, 
and a quarter of a pound of common turpen- 
tine, melt them together in the open air; 
having ſomething to quench and cover it, 
as it offers to riſe too violently, which being 
alternately light and quenched, till all the 
add to it a little common wax, and ſo keep 
it for uſe z when you apply it in dreſſing the 
roots of trees, melt it, and dip in the two 
ends of the pieces of root one after another, 
then put them in water, and plant them in 
the earth, then ram the earth down cloſe upon 
them, and let them remain in the ground. 
Jo threſh or beat a Perſon to MUMM (V.) 
is to bruiſe and beat him in ſo deſperate a 
manner, tkat he ſeems to be one continued 
bruiſe, | 
MUMP (V.) to bite the lip like a rabbet ; 
alſo to beg or defire fomething of another. 
MU'MPERS (S.) among the Gipſy Crew, is 
called the 47th order of canters or genteel 
beggars, who will not accept of victuals, 
hut only money or cloaths. The male m- 
per often appears with an apron before him, 
and a cap on his head, pretending to be a 
decayed tradeſman, who having been fick a 
great while, by the extraordinary expence 
and inability is ſo weak he cannot work; at 
other times he appears-like a decayed gen- 
tleman, who has been undone by the South- 
Sea affair, or ſome other unforeſeen or pre- 
judicial buſineſs. The female mumper knocks 
confidently at peoples doors, deſires to ſpeak 
with the gentlewoman of the houſe, which 
obtaining, aſter apologizing for her rudeneſs, 
alledges that a great family, extraordinary 
loſſes, the death or long ſickneſs of her hul- 


band, &c. has reduced her to exceeding | 
great ſtraights, and therefore humbly begs 


relief not as a common beggar, but an un- 
fortunate gentlewoman, &c. ; 

UMPERS-HALL (S.) a common recepta- 
cle of all ſorts of beggars, which is ſome - 
times an ale-houſe privately fituated, a 
brandy or gin-ſhop, &c. where they too of- 
ten ſhew their real or pretended misfortunes 


frequently guilty of many diſorders. 

{U MPISH (A.) ſullen, ill-humovred, chur- 
lin, reſolvedly out of temper. 

UNDA/NE (A.) worldly, or belonging to 
the world. 


nitrous and volatile particles are evaporated, | 


MU'RAGE (S.) a tax, poll, or cuſtom paid 


have not duly impreſſed their minds, but are 


"I 1 
MU'NDATORY or MUNDIFICATIVE 
MEDICINES (S.) ſuch as cleanſe and pu- 
rify wounds, ulcers, &c. | 
MU'NDICK (S.) a marcafite or mineral glebe 


found in tin - mines; ſometimes white, yel- 


low, or green, 
MUNDIFICA/TION (S.) a cleanſing, purg- 
ing, purifying, or ſcowering, &c. 
MU ND IF (V.) to cleanſe, purify, purge, 
ſcour, &e. 
MUNDU'NGUS (S.) any offenſive, ſtinking; 
or ſtrong-ſmelling herbs, particularly bad or 
ordinary tobacco. N 
MUNI'CIPAL (S.) a term in the Roman Lazy, 
that ſignified the rights and privileges of the 
Roman citizens, from whence it has been im- 
ported into al} civil ſtates, and fignifies the 
ſettled or eſtabliſhed laws of tlie place in pat 
ticular 3 fo thoſe officers that are elected to 
keep and preſerve the common peace and 
ſafety of a corporation, city, &c. according 
to the ſeveral grants or indulgences made or 
allowed to them, are called municipal offi- 
cers, as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, bailiffs, &c. 
MUNTFICENCE or MUNTFICENTNESS 
(S.) liberality, bounfifulneſs, generoſity, cha- 
rity, &c. 
MUNVFICENT (A.) liberal, bountiſul, ge- 
nerous, free or open hearted, charitable. 
MU'NIMENT (S.) a fortification, cr military 
defence. | 

MU'NIMENT-. HOUSE (S.) in Cathedrals, 
Co/legiate-Churches, Caſtles, Fc. is an apart- 
ment where tlie ſeals, charters, deeds, or 
other evidences are kept. | 

MU'NIMENTS (S.) in Law, are ſuch au- 
thentick deeds, whereby a man is enabled 
to clear or defend his title to his eſtate. 

MU'NIONS (S.) in Architecture, are the up- 
right poſts in window lights that are erecteꝗ 
to ſtrengthen the light, and to faſten the 
glaſs to. 

MUNTTION (S.) in Var, is ſometimes ap- 
plied to the ſores, and ſontetimes to the 
fortifications of a place. 


to thoſe cities, &c. that are encloſed within 
walls, to keep them in repair, | 

MU'RAL (A.) ſomething upon, in, or be- 
longing to a wall, 

Mural Arch, is a wall, cr walled arch, 
placed or built exactly in the plane of the 
meridian, 7. e. upon the meridian line, for 
the fixing a large quadrant, ſextant, &c. to 
obſerve the meridional altitude of any of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Mural Crown, among the old Remars, 
was a crown indented at the top like the 
battlements of a wall, with which the Ro- 
mans rewarded thoſe who firſt mounted tke 
walls of any place befieged, and drove a- 
way the enemy. | 

MURDER or 'MU/RTHER (S.) in the ſenſe 
of our Law, is a wilfu! killing of a man up- 
on malice prepenſed, or fore- thought, We- 

Mm | thor 
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ther Fngli/mas or foreigner, living under | MU'RING (S.) is either the walling, or rat. 


the king's protection; likewiſe if upon an 
aftray made, the conſtable with his aſſiſtants 
come to ſuppreſs it, and preſerve the peace, 
and in thus executing his office, he, or any 
of his aſſiſtanis is flain, the Jaw deems this 
murder, though the murderer knew not the 
party which was killed, and though the af- 
fray was ſudden, . becauſe the conſtable and 
his aſſiſtants. came by the authority of the 
law to keep the peace, and to prevent tlie 
danger which may enſue by breaking of it; 
and for this the law adjudged it murder, and 
that the murderer had malice prepenſe, be- 
cauſe he oppoſed himſelf againſt the juſtice of 
the realm ; likewiſe if a ſheriff or his officers 
be ſlain in the legal execution of the proceſs 
of the law, or in doing their office, or if a 


watchman be killed in the doing his office, | 
this is murder; for which the law appoints 


the puniſhment to be death, and the for- 
feiture of all the lands, goods, and chattels of 
the offender ; It was a cuſtom in old time, 
if a man was found guilty in any appeal of 

» murder, that bis wife and all the neareſt.of 
his kin which was murdered, ſhould draw 
the felon who committed the murder by a 

long rope to the place of execution; among 
the Hebrews, voluntary murder was always 
puniſhed with death, but involuntary mur- 
der with baniſhment only, for which purpoſe 
cities of refuge were appointed for the of- 
fender to flee to, where he was obliged to 
remain till the death of the then high-prieſt, 

MU'RDER or MU'/R THER (V.) to flay, kill, 
or deſtroy. the life of any perſon willfully, 
with prepenſe malice, 

MU”RDERER (S.) any perſon that is guilty 
of, or commits the crime of murder. 

MURDERING-PIECES S.) ſmall pieces of 
ordnance, principally uſed on the fore-caſtle 
of a ſhip when boarded by an enemy. 

MU RDERING-SHOT (S.) nails, old iron, 
ſtones, ſmall bullets, &c. put into the cham- 
bers of ſmall cannon, to be principally uſed 

on ſhip- board, to clear the decks when 
boarded by an enemy. 

MU'RDEROUS (A.) of a bloody- minded, 
cruel, malicious diſpoſition, inclined or ready 
to commit murder. 

MURE (V.) to ſtop or wall vp a window, 
door, or other opening or patlage, with 
bricks, ſtones, &c. 

MU'RENGERS {S.) officers choſe to look af- 
ter the publick walls of any city or walled 
town; and is particularly in uſe in the city 
of Chefter, where two of the moſt noted ci- 
tizens are annually choſen to look after and 
cauſe to be repaired, the walls of that city; 
and when any confiderable reparations are 
made, an inſcription in ſtone is ſet up, ſpeci- 
fying how many yards was ſo repaired, the 
t me when, aud who were murergers ; to 


ſupport which charge, they are empowered | 


to collect a Certain toil, 


n 


ing the walls already built higher, of or a. 

bout any building, 5 2 

MURK (S.) the huſk, films, or ſkins of 
rut, not ſo fit for eating as the fruits them. 
elves. | 25 

"MU'RKY (A.) dark, cloudy, duſkiſn, lour. 

Ig. | : n 

MU'RMUR_ (V.) to grumble, find fault, re. 

pine, be diffatisficd, &c. | 

MURYVUR, (S.) a humming noife, a puiling 
of ſtreams of water, a diſcontented or diſſa. 
tisficd expreſſion of peoples uneaſineſs, ſcars, 
or hopes. | 

MURMURING (S.) muttering, finding fault, 
expreſſing an uneaſineſs and diſſatisfaction at 
any thing. 


a plague among men; the natural cauſes of 
a murrain are various, but the principal one 
is a hot, dry ſeaſon, or a general putrefac- 
tion of the air, which begetting an ir flam. 
' mation in the blood, and a ſwelling in the 
throat, becomes contagious, Communica- 
tive and mortal, | 
MU'RREY (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour 
called purple, or pure ſanguine, deemed a 
piincely colour, and much eſteemed, uſed 
in ſome rcbes of the knights of the Buck, 


acroſs one another diagonally. 
MU”RRION (S.) a ſteel cap, or head - piece, 
worn as a defence in war, and by fire men 
do bear off the falls of timber, bricks, &c. 
MU!'SCADEL or MU'/SCADINE WINE (s.) 
a rich fort of pleaſant-taſted wine, of 2 
muſky or perfumed ſmell ; alſo a contection; 
alſo the particular ſort of grapes that the 
wine is made of, | 
MU'SCLE (S.) a ſmall, well-relifhed, eatable 
ſhell- fiſn; in Anatomy, a muſcle is an organi- 
cal part of the body furniſned with tendons, 
and a fibrous or fleſhy belly or middle part, 
whoſe office is to move the menibers that 
are.contiguous to it : 'This motion or con- 
traction is performed by the flowing of the 
animal ſpirits from the brain, their common 
ſeat, to the tendons by the nerves, and thence 
to the middle of the m ſclis, where they 
contract them, and when that is done, fe- 
cede from the muſcles again; the ancients 
divided a muſcle into the head, body, and 
tail; muſcles are deſtined either to the uſe of 
cavities or limbs, and are diverſely denomi- 
nated from their ſhapes or places where they 
are, and actions they perform, and ſo conſe- 
gquently are very numerous. ö 
MUSCO'VY-GLASS (S.) a ſtone found in 
Muſcovy, called the mirror-ſtone, becauſe it 
repreſents the image of whatever is ſet be- 
hind it. 
MU*'SCULAR (A.) ſomething belonging 0 
appertaining to a muſcle. 
Muſcular Arteries, two arteries proceed. 


ing from the ſub-clavians, and diſtributed 
| among 


MU'RRAIN (S.) among Cattle, is the ſame a 


expreſſed by Engravers by lines hatched | 


among the hinder muſcles of the neck. 
Muſcular Hibres, thoſe ſmall threads or 
fibres that make up and compoſe the body 


. of a muſcle; 


Muſcular Membrane, a membrane ſuppoſed 
to inveſt the whole body immediately under 
the adipoſe membrane. 

Mz» ſcular Morton, is the ſame with volun- 
tary or ſpontaneous motion. 


Muſcular Veins, a name common to ſeve- 
ral veins, two whliereof come from the ſxkin 


and the hind muſcles of the thighs, and ter- 
minate in the ſub. clavians. | 


MU'SCULOUS (A.) full of muſcles. 
MUSE (S.) a thoughtful, ſtudious diſpoſition ; 
alſo the being in a ſtudy or contemplation. 


upon any thing, matter, or ſubject, to be 
as it were wholly taken up with inward 
thoughts, and not any ways regardtul of 
_ external objects. 
Mus (V.) to contemplate, ſtudy, or think 
very attentively upon any matter or buſineſs, 
MUSES (5) certain goddeſſes among the an- 


. cients, the reputed daughters of Jupiter and 


Mnemoſyne, nine in number, to whom the 
invention of ſciences-is attributed, particu- 
larly the various ſorts of poetry, called by 
the names of Clio, Urania, Calliope, Euter- 
pe, Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſycbore 
and Polybymma ; ſome call them the daugh- 
ters of Cælus and the Earth, that expreſs the 


qualities of the body and ſpirit for ſciences ; - 


they were at firſt but three, viz. Meditotion, 
Memory and Singing; but a certain carver 
having ordets to make three ſtatues of the 
then three Mi ſes for the temple of Apollo, 
made three of each, which being very cu- 
rious workmanfhip, they were all ſet up, 
and from thence reckoned nine, and had ac- 
cordingly the above names applied to them, 
and each a diſtinct branch of ſcience given 
her as the inventreſs. 

MUSEUM (S.) a place of Alexandria in E- 
gypt, like the prytaneum of Athens, where 
learned men of extraordinary merit were 
maintained by the publick, becauſe of their 


conſiderable ſervices to the common-wealth 3] 


alſo any ſtudy or library, college or publick 
place of reſort; and in particular a noble 
building at Oxford, the lower part of which 
is a chymical laboratory, and the upper a 


repofitory for natural and artificial rarities. 


MU'SHROOM or MU'SHROON (S.) a plant 
that has neither ſeeds nor flowers, of which 
there are a great many various ſorts, all called 
by the general name of funguiſes ; of theſe 
fome are extravagantly ſmall, and others ſo 
large, as to be a chariot load; nothing in 
Betany is more occult than this plant, nor 
nothing more curious; the manner of culti- 

vation is as peculiar as the plant itſelf, and 
the conjectures of the learned as numerous 

as the ſorts of the plant. 

MU'SICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or ap- 
Pertaining to muſick, harmonious; pleaſant 

founding, c. a 


rr, r 1 8 e Py” = 3 


MUS 

Mustek (S.) is that art which teaches how 
to form concords, and bring ag ble ſourids 
to the ear; and this is pertormed by certain 
mathematical rutes or proportions, found 
out by various experiments, and at laſt re- 

\ duced to a demonftrative ſcience, ſo far as 
relites to the tones and intervals of ſounds 
only, fo that indeed muſick is nothing elſe 
but the agreement, apt proportion, and mix- 
ture of acute, grave, and mixed ſours, but 
is confidered under many diſtindt ions; and 
ſometimes it is applied to the tone of vc ice 
uſer by orators, players, fingets; &c. ſome- 
times to the making or compoſing pieces for 
inſtrumental performances; ſometimes to 
the harmony and agreement between friends, 
&c, it is ſometimes practical, and ſornetives 
ſpeculative, &c. The invention of the ſei- 
ence, properly fo called, or the performance 


being earlier than the flood; for Ja is faid 
to be the father, or firſt teacher of th ſe that 
handled the harp: or organ; ſome of the 
heathens attribute the invention to Pythago- 
ras, and fay he took the hint of a diareſaron, 
a diapente, and a diapaſon, from the beating 
of hammers in a ſmith's ſhop. The poets 
make Mercury and Apollo the firſt muſicians z 
the preſent ſcale or gamut now uſed was in- 
vented by one Guido, an abbot, about 700 
years ago; the uſe and deſign of this art is 
to recreate and compoſe the mind, and to 
allay and excite the paſſions; of the extra- 
ordinary effects of practical mufick, both pro- 
fane and ſacred hiſtory are loaded with ac- 
counts and examples, for which reaſon the 
ſolemnities of all religions have been per- 
formed with the ſound of proper inſtru- 
ments; the Heathers, the Jews, and the 
Chriſtians, have added the human voice to 
the artificial ſounds, to make (heir ſervice 
the more affecting and grand. | 
MU'SING (S.) thinking, pauting, ſtudying, 
or meditating. | 
MUSK (S.) a very ſtrong perfume, and no 
ways pleaſant, unle's duly tempered by other 
mixtures or perfumes ; the vulgar notion 
that it comes from, or is the teſticles. of the 
beaſt called a caſtor, is a miſtake, it being 
tound in a kind of bag or tumour, growing 
about the bigneſs of a hen's egg under the 
belly, towards the genital parts of a beaſt 
called a muſt, which upon ſtrict examination, 
is found to be only a quantity ot lob there 
congealed, and almoſt corrupted, which oc- 
caſiops it to caſt forth a ſtrong, putrid ſmeN. 
MU'SKE'T or MU/SQUET' (S.) a light fort of 
fire-arms carried y the fcKiers upon their 
ſhoulders when in a march, and formerly 
uſed to be diſcharged by a match, but now 


pan or touch-hole, and of a bore ſo as 10 
carry a ball of about an ounce weight; they 
are the moſt convenient and common ſort oz 


upon muſical inſtrumer.ts, is very ancient, 


by a fire lock; they are ſized to three ect 
eight inches, from the muzzle to the firg- 
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MSK ET. BASKET (S.) in War, are baſ- 


— 


MUSKETIE/RS or MUSQUETEE'RS (S.) 


"MUST (Part.) it behoves you, or there is a 


M US 


fire-arms uſual in war, upon account of their 
eaſy portavility, eſpecially ünce the late im- 
provements of locks and bayonets being add- 
ed to them, which renders them both offen 
five and defenſive, as well againit the horſe 


as the foot; whereas before, one third of | 


every company was obliged to carry pikes to 


keep off the horſe; the length of the line of 


defence is ſettled by the diſtance a muſtet will 
do execution, which is accounted about 240 
yards, according to which all the works are 
proportioned. | | , 


kets that are from 12 to'18 inches high, and 
$ or 10 diameter at the. bottom, and 1z at 
the top, ſo that theſe being filled with earth, 
there is room to lay a muſket between them 
at bottom, being ſet on low breaſt-works 
or parapets, or upon ſuch as are beaten 
down. 


thoſe ſoldiers in every regiment of foot that 
carry a muſket ; in France, there are two 
companies, or rather troops, called maſue- 
taires du rey, compoſed all of gentlemen ex- 
cellently mounted, who ſerve either a- foot 
or horſe- back, and fignalize themſelves upon 
all deſperate occaſions, being there only for 
piefei ment; the king himſelf is their cap- 
tain, and the officer commanding each of 
them is called captain - lieutenant; yet each 
of them commands as colonel, both of horſe 
and foot, and accordingly takes place of all 
younger colonels of either; they are reckon- 
ed as gendarmes, and march next to the 
Scotch gendarmes ; there are 250 in each 
company ; the firſt company or troop uſed 
to be called great H eteers; they rode on 
white horſes, and had a gold galloon upon 
their hats ; the ſecond troop r:de on black 
horſes, and have ſilver lace on their hats, 
MUSKETOO'N (S.) a ſhort fire-arm with a 
very large bore, to carry ſeveral muſket or 
piſtol bullets at once, and therefore proper 
to fi: e among a crowd, or to keep a pals ; 
it is ſometimes called a blunderbuſs. 
MU'SKINESS (S.) of a niuſky nature in ſmell 
or taſte, &c. 
MU'SLIN (S.) a fine ſort of cotton linen made 
in, and brought from the Eaft-Indics. 
MU'SSULMAN (S.) a common name to all 
the proſeſſors of Mahometaniſm, and with 
them ſignifies a true bcliever, 


need or neceſſity of ſomething to be done. 
MUST (8) new or ſweet wine, or the liquor 


juſt preſſed from the grapes, or any other 


ſruit- liquor hefore it has been fermented or 
Worked. 
MUSTA'CHES (S.) the hair ſuffered to grow 


upon the upper lip till it is long and ftrong, | 


and then alſo called whiſkers, 
MU'STARD (S.) a ſauce made of muſtard- 
ſeed ground or pounded, and mixed with 


* 


— 


* 


MU STER.- MASTER GENERAL 


MU”STER-ROLL (S.) the lift, roll, or cata. 


cheeſe, &c. th, > mY b, 875 „ tips, old 


MU'STER (s.) in War, fignifies a review of 


the troops, at which time an account of the 
names and numbers is taken, and alſo what 
condition their arms and accoutrements are 
in; at which time they alſo commonly ex. 
erciſe them before the king, general, or ſome 
head officer, who order the pay accordingly, 
: (S.) is 
ſometimes called commiſſary- general of the 
muſters; in an Army, is an officer who 
takes an account of every regiment, as to 
their number, arms, horſes, &c. 


logue of ſoldiers found in each company, 


of the army is known, and the charge cal. 
culated. | | 
MU'/STY (A.) an ill ſcent or ſmell of ſome. 
thing that is ſpoiled, by being kept too long. 
MUTABILITY or MU”TABLENESS (5s, | 
the ſtate or condition of any thing that dog, 
or may vary or change its preſent ſtate, xe. 
ſolution, or condition often, or eafily. 
MU'TABLE (A.) any thing that changes, or 
may be changed eatily and often. 
MUTA'TION (S.) is changing from dne flats 
or condition to another, whether naturally 
or accidentally. | 
MUTE (S.) in Grammar, is a letter that is not 
ſounded or heard in the pronunciation, or a 
letter that produces no ſound of itſelf with- 
out adding a vowel to it ; in our Alphate, 
B, C, D, G, J. K, P, T, V. al 
called mutes 3 alſo a perſon that is natural) 
dumb, or whoſe tongue is cut out, or that 
reſtrains or forbears ſpeaking wilfully or by 
choice; and this is ſometimes practiſed at the 
funeral pomp of ſome great perſons, who 
have mutes ſtanding about the corpſe to make 
the ſolemnity the more awful ; alſo certain 
perſons in the grand ſeignior's court, wholy 
tongues are cut out, and who are exccution- 
ers of the emperor's diſpleaſure upon t#- 
ſhaws, &c. In Low, a priſoner may be nut 
two manner of ways, 1, When he ſtands 
mute without ſpeaking of any thing, and then 
it ſhall be enquired, whether he ſtocd mi 


latter, then the judge of the court, ex effi, 
ought to enquire, whether he be the ſamb 
perſon, and of all other pleas which he migli 
have pleaded, if he had not ſtood mute, 2. 
When he pleads not guilty, or doth not di- 
realy anſwer, or will not put himſelf upod 
the inqueſt to be tried by God and his coun- 
try, If a man wilfully ſtand mate, he hal 
be put to his penance, if in caſe of an ap- 
peal, he ſhall be hanged ; if in caſe of trea- 
ſon, he ſhall be drawn and hanged, The 
Aftrolegers call Cancer, Scorpio, and Piſces, mitt 
ſigns; and in Nativities, they ſay when thi 
benificators are therein, they ſpoil or cant 
| Re ſome 


Vvincg -f. water, &c, and commonly eaten 


1 


troop, and regiment, by which the ſtrengih 


out of malice, or by the act of God; if the | 


dome impediment in the native 's ſpeech ; it 
is alſo the dung or ordure of birds. 
MUTE (A.) dumb, vilent, that does not or 


cannot ſpeak of anſwer, when a. queſtion is | 


" "A0R00, "Ge... 
MUTE (V.) to dung as hirds do; and in the 
Law, when a criminal refuſes to plead, he 
is-faid to ſtand mute, : 5 | 
MUTILATE (V.) to maim, cut or break 
| off part of a perſon or thing, as in Carving, 
to break off a leg, arm, &c. of a ftatue, 
&c. alſo to caſtrate perſons to make them 
eunuchs, fo attend in the ſeraglio's of the 
- eaſtern princes, &c. a practice alſo in Italy, 
to make the males ſing finely. ? 
MUTILATED (A.) any thing hurt, maimed, 
caftrated, &c. _ 
MUTILA'TION (S.) the act of breaking, 
- hurting, maiming, or cutting off a part or 
member of any perſon or thing. 
MUTINEE'R (S.) one that murmurs, grum- 
bles, or rebels againſt a regular government. 
MU'TINOUS (A.) of a quarrelſome, diſſatiſ- 
fied, rebellious diſpoſition, | 
MU'TINOUSNESS (S.) rebelliouſnefs, tumul- 
tuouſneſs, ſeditiouſneſs. 


| MU'TINY (S.) a ſedition, revolt or deſertion 


among ſoldiers, from and againſt their law- 
ful commanders. 
MU'TTER (V.) to grumble, to ſpeak againſt 


ſecret or imperfect manner, ſo as not eafily 
to be over-heard or underitood, to find fault 
with, or grumble at any thing. 

MU'TTERING (S.) a finding fault, a ſpeak- 
ing doubtfully or diſreſpectfully of or againſt 
any perſon or-thing, in a low, growling, 
imperſect tone. 

MU"TTON (S.) the fleſh of ſheep when 
killed, and dreſſed fit for the market. 

MU"TTON-MONGER (S.) a dealer in, or 
ſelter of mutton ; alſo a cant word for a 
tollower, lover, or procurer of many diffe- 
rent women, a whore-maſter, 

MU'TUAL (A.) che fame on both ſides; or 
any love, hatred, good, or evil reciprocally 
returned from one or many perſons to one 
or Many. | 

MU'TULE (S.) in ArchireZure, is a ſort of 

ſquare modillion, ſet under the cornice of 


isl the Dorick order. « 

= QUZZLE (V.) to tie, bind, or cover the 
OE mouth of any living creature, to prevent its 
mf eating, hiting, &c. 

un 


MUZZLE (S.) the mouth of a piece of can- 


ſha non; alfo any thing put over the mouth, to 
1 ap- bind jt up or cover it, as upon large dogs, 
Po bears, horſes, &c. to prevent their miſchie- 

| vous biting, &c. and over a man's mouth, 
y_ to prevent the noxious powders or ſteams 
gl going down the throats of thoſe that work 


in white lead, arſenick, &c. | 
WZZLE-RING or MOU'LDING (S.) of 
a large gun or piece of ordnance, is that 
nich encompaſt.s and ſtrengthens the muz- | 


the orders and commands of ſuperiors in a | 


*1t or mouth, 


1 


. 


M IS 

MYO'/GRAPHY (S.) a deſcription of the 
muſcles of an animal body, 

MYO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or , diſſertation 
upon the muſcles, 

MY*OPS (S.) a perſon that is purblind or 
near- ſighted, 5 

MY*OPY (S.) purblindneſs, near- ſightedneſs, 
an incapacity of ſeeing diſtinctly at a diſtance, 

MY'RIAD (S.) the number of ten thouiand, 
or 10,000, 

MY'RMIDONS (S.) a people of Theſſaly that 
attended Achilles to the Trojan war ; alſo a 
cant word for the conſtable and his atten- 
dants, or the ſheriff and his officers, &c. 

MYRO/BALANS (S.) a medicinal fruit brought 
from the Indies, but nothing near fo much in 


repute now as formerly, and by ſome imagi- 


ned not to be the ſame the ancients ſo much 
praiſed ; there are five ſorts of them, cf 

different colours and ſhapes, and all of them 
in general of the ſame quality, being ſlightly 
purgative and aftringent, . - 

MYRRH (S.) a ſort of gum, which comes 
from a ſhrub that is common in Arabia, ot 
about five cubits high, of a hard wood, the 

trunk of which is defended by thorns, ſome- 
times of itſelf, and ſometimes by inc ſion; 
it was anciently employed in perfumes, and 
embalming dead bodies, &c. The beſt is 
cleaneſt, rough, light, and breaks eaſily, 
ſmells ſweet, taſtes bitter and hot, whoſe 
quality is to hear, diſpoſe to reſt, and is 
good in cold diſeaſes ot the head, and ſeve- 
ral other phyſical pwr poſes ; it was anciently 
ufed in ſacrifices and religious offerings and 
dedications, as appears in ſeveral parts of 
the ſcripture : The magi, or wiſe men of 
the Eaſt, that came to v orſhip our Saviour, 
preſented him with gold, frankincente, and 
myrrh, | 

MY'RTLE (S.) a ſhrub very common in Spa:z, 
though this name is ſometimes taken far the 
flowers, and ſometimes for the perfume ex- 
trated from the eſſence of it, and ſom: t:mes 
for the berries or fruit of it; they are much 
uſed in medicine, efpecially by the 1reurh 
phyſicians, they making oils, ſyrups, &c. 
from them; the perfumers extract an eſſence 
or perfume from the leaves and flowers, ard 
the dyers of Germany make a blue tinge or 
colour from it; and in England, the caves 
and branches are uſed in tanning. 

MY/STAGOGUE (S.) one that employs him- 
ſelf to explain the ſeeming romantickneſs of 
religious matters, by endeavouring to ſhew 
in what ſenſe the many ſtrange expreſſions 

found both in the Heathen, Jewiſh, and 
Chriſtian theology, are or may be under- 

ſtood or praiſed. 

MYSTERIOUS ( A.) hidden, dark, difficult, 
hard to find out, &c. . 

MY'/STERY (S.) ſomething hidden or con- 
cealed, or difficult to find out, or come at; 
and this may be applied to civil, religious or 
(cientifick matters ; all religions, ti ue or ſalſe, 
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have certain myſteries or ſecrets, known only | 
to thoſe who have been initiated into them; 

the Pagans were generally thoſe that no one 

ought ever to have known, being frequently 

aQors of impurity and diſhonour, both to 

God and human nature; the ſcriptures fre- 
quently ſpeak of the infamous myfleries of 

Aſtaree, Adonis and Priapus, where the moſt 

ſhameiu] crimes were committed under the 


yell of religion; the religion of the 7e 


Tas ſull or myferies, the whole of it being 
but a myſterious or typical repreſentation of 
the Chriſtian religion, that was to follow it; 
in the Chriſtian Religion, there are alſo ny- 
tees as the incarnation of the Word, or 
Son, his hypoſtatical union with the human 
nature, his mitaculous birth, his death, re- 
ſurreQion and aſcenſion, &c. ſometimecs the 
word is apphed to ſecrets that God has re- 
ſerved to himſelf, as the fore-knowledge of 


ſuture events, &c. So the ſtrange properties | 


of figures in geometry, and numbers in a- 
rithmetick, &c. are called my/erzes. 
MY'STICK (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
ſecret or myſtery, ſtrange, unknown, won- 
dertul. | 
MYTHOLOGTZE (V.) to explain, apply or 
moralize fables or the romantick account of 
the Heathen religion. | 
MY THO/LOGY (S.) the hiſtory and expla- 
nation of the fabulous deities, &c. of the 
ancients, or old Pagan religion. 
MYU”'AUS (S.) a pulſe that grows weaker or 
fainter by degrees. 923 ; 


N, 


Is the thirteenth letter in the Egliſe alpha- 


het, and by thoſe who have divided the 
whole into proper claſſes, is called a liquid 
conſonant; the Greeks, Remans and Hebrews 
frequently ſound the following letter double, 
and omit the u, eſpecially before p, & and m, 
as, inludo illudo, inrigo irrigo, Sc. Among 
the Ancients, this letter was a numeral, ſig- 


nifying goo, and when a line or daſh was 


over the head of it, thus, N, gooo ; the Ro- 
manlawyers uſed N. L. for non liquet, to ſig- 
nify that the evidence againſt any criminal 
was not ſufficient to acquit or condemn him, 
being much the ſame with ignoramus among 
us; the Ancients put it between e and s, to 
fo'ten the pronunciation, as guertrers [Or guotres; 
we haye a common contraQtion received from 
the Roman, viz. N. B. meaning, obſerve, or 
note well, mind, take heed, or be careful 
what you ſay or do, or of what has been, 
GT 18 going to be ſaid or done, &c. 
NAB (S) the cant name either for the head 
itſelf, or for a hat, cap, or other head co- 

| 4] | Ne hs 
NAB (V.) to arreſt, take by ſurprize, catch 


NAE 


\NA'*BAL-. (S.) a name given to a very rich 
Jew, that dwelt near Carmel in Fudea, in 
the reign of Saul, whom David, for his 
churliſhneſs and inhumanity, purpoſed to 
deſtroy 5 but being appeaſed by Abrgai/ his 
wife, he afterwards married her; this word 
in Hebrevo fignifies both a fool and a mac. 
man; trom this man we have in ported the 

word into cur language, and always mean 
by it a covetous, rich, hard- hearted man. 

NABONA'SSAR (S.) king of Babylon, tome. 

times called Baladan · berodach, or Merodach. 

baladan, Iſa. xxxix. 1. and 2 Kings xx. 
other authors call him Belefs or Lu, 
and others Nahonafjar ;. he reigned 15 ye. 
at Babylon, viz. from the year of the word 
3257 to 3272 ; the æra or apncha fo fa. 
mous among Chronologers, that goes under 
this name, falls upon the year 3967 ot the 
Julian period, and the year 747. betore 
Chriſt, &c. The years of this period are E. 

priar ones, of 365 days each, commen. 
cing on the 26th of February, and the day 

begins at nooon. . 

NA DIR (S.) in Aronomy, Ic. is that point 
of the heavens under the earth, that is du- 
metrically oppoſite to the point that is im. 
mediately over the head of any behol/er, 
called the zenith, in any part of the wor, 

and ſo conſequently are convertible the ort 

into the other, according to the ſituation d 
the obſerver ; for the nadir point in the nor! 
thern hemiſphere becomes the zenith po 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, and contrarily, 
and ſo they are both as it were the poles d 
the horizon, and diſtant from it on each (i: 


| go degrees, and conſequently fall upon tit 


meridian, one above, and the other unde 
the earth, ſo that what diſtance one of then 
has from the equator, and one of the pos 
of the world, the ſame the other has on t 
contrary to the oppofite pole, and 2Cveri 
part of the equator. 

NAE'NIA (S.) dirges, funeral ſongs, or | 

mentations in mournful tunes, ancien“ 
ſung at funeral ſolemnities in honour of ti 
dead, by women hired on purpoſe, cal 
præficæ, to flutes and other infſtrumen" 
the tones of which regulated both the vod 
of the ſingers, and directed the mourners! 
knock or ſtrike their breaſts, as if they, 8 
thoſe they repreſented, were extremely . 
ved for the loſs of their friend; alſo ts 
name of an Heathen goddeſs, to whom ! 
old Roman built a temple without the di 
near the gate called Viminalis, ſuppoſing if 
to preſide over the ſolemnities of the den 
&c. A 

NAE'VI (S.) moles or ſpots in the ſkin, wit 
are two-fold, wiz. plain or protuberant, 
which frequently happen to child - beat 
women, from a falſe imagination, &c. 

NAEVOUS (A.) freckled, troubled 

ſpots, moles, or other mixtures in the 


unar med or unguarded, Cc. 


* 


f 3 


NAI 

NAG (S.) a (mall-fized horſe trained for wo- 

a men, &c, to ride on; alſo the name of a 
horſe hair perriw ig. N 


N AM 

NAILS (S.) in Building, is one of the moſt 
neceſſary inſtruments uſed by workmen ; 
they are commonly made of iron, and of as 


is NATANT (A.) in "Heraldry, is a common many ſhapes and fizes as the nature of tha 
0 term for all fiſnes when drawn in an hori-] butineſs they are applied to requires; they 

is Tontal poſture,” ſeſs-wiſe, or tranſverſedly are allo uſed. in many other buſineſſes, as by 

4 acroſs the eſcuteheo n. I þ © © coopers, coppereſmiths, &c, but by all of 

0 NAU DES (S.) certain imaginary nymphs or} them to feſten their work together, and 

e 


2. 
us, 
als 
1d 
fa. 
det 
the 
lore 
E. 
en- 
day 


ont 


beautiful virgins, -with-hair as clear as cryſ- 
tal, their heads adorned with garlands or 


| | 
NAIL (V.) in Gunnery, is ſometimes called to 


nail or iron "ſpike very forcibly into the 


carry off the enemy's cannon; and ſome 


oddeſſes which the ancient heathens magin- 
ed to reſide in, or preſide over fountains, ri- 
vers, &. the (Painters, to chime in with 


this ſuperſtition, repreſent them as very 


crowns of water-ereſſes intermixed with red 
leaves, their arms and legs naked, and pour- 
ing out water from vaſes, &c. 


cloy, or to ſpike, which is to drive a large 


touch- hole of a gun, and ſometimes, for 
want of ſpikes, flints, or other ſtones, to 
render the cannon, &c. unſerviceable to the 
enemy, which is done ſometimes by the be- 
ſieged, when they make ſalhes, and cannot 


ſtrengthen it by rendering the parts aſſiſt- 


NA KED (A.) without covering, bare or un- 


expoſcd to the fe; among the Boran ißs, 


NA'KEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of 


ant, and adhering to one another. 


cleathed ; alſo. unarmed, or without any o- 
ther weapons than nature has furniſhed us 
with, and not prepared for war or battle ; 
with the Chymifts, an open fire, or one in- 
cloſed, and . where the containing veſſel is 


thoſe ſeeds of plants that are not incloſed in 
a pod, huſk, or caſe, are called nated feeds, 
and ſo thoſe flowers that have no impa'e- 
ment, as the tulip, are called nated floners. 


NA'KED (S.) with the Architects, is the plane 


or flat of a wall, &c. from whence all the 


ornamental projections are made, and the 
diſtance regulated, | 
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du times by the owners when they find them- being uncloathed, or unprovided of ſuch ne- 

ns ſelves irretrievably.beaten, to make them of ceſſaries as are convenient for the comfort- 

[Het no uſe to the-conqueror, otherwiſe than to able and convenient carrying on of any buſi- | 
orld, melt down afreſh 4 in common Speech, it ſig- reſis; ſo any perſon's not being ſufficiently 1 
> okt nifies to faſten boards, &c. together, as the learned or qualified to per form any thing, is {1 
on d floors of rooms, wainſcoting, &c. and ſome- laid to diſcover his nakedneſs. Weakneſs, or ; 
000 times to ſtrike or confirm a bargain by pay- imperfection ;, this term in Scripture is ap- | i 
pom ing part of the purchaſe, &c. : plied to mens and womens privities z and | 
art!) NAIL (S.) the 16th part of a yard running or ſometimes means being deprived of ſuccour, 

les d long meaſure, being the leaſt ſub-div:fion or or diſarmed, and rendered unfit or unable 

h (ide ſmalleſt meaſure that drapers, mercers, &c. to defend themſelves; tbe nakedneſs of the 

n th make uſe of to ſell by; alſo a horny excreſ- fect was a token of reſpect, as appears by 

ura cence growing over the ends of the fingers Maſes puiting off his thoes at his approach- 

then and toes of men, and ſeveral other animals, ing the burning buſh, Exod. iii. 5. The an 

pos much of the ſame nature with the hoofs of cient Jew! prieſts went naked- ſooted, 

on th others, the nails being the covers or ſheaths and the Talmudiſts go ſo far as to ſay the 

vel of the papilie pyramidales of the ſkin, on prieſts ſervice would have been unlawful, if 

the extremities of the fingers and toes, which they had but trod with their foot upon 2 | 

or b. "harden, dry, and lie upon one another, and cloth, a ſkin, or even upon the foot of their 

cient] when ſo done, are a hard, ſimilar, and flexi- companions ;z ſome affirm, that the com- 

of fi ble part, which defends the fingers from ex- mon {1ſrael:te: put off their ſhoes, and cleanſed 

call ternal injuries, and at the ſame time orna- their feet, before they entered the temple. 

men ments them; the root is joined to a certain The Turks, to this day, firſt uncover and 

e von ligament, and by reaſon of the neighbouring waih their feet and hands before they go a 
rners!! tendons'it becomes ſenfible ; they are made up into their moſques ; the Ethiopian Chriſtians 
hey, A of a collection of ſmall pipes that ſhoot out | obſerve the ſame at the entrance of their - 
ly N length. wife, and adheres exceedingly cloſe churches, aud fo do the Indian brachmans, 
lo . together, as appears by one of them being] beſoie they go into their pagods. 
om | violently torn off, and leaving divers ſmall{ NAM, Na/AM, or NAMA'TION (S.) is a 
he ci hales, ſo that the horny part of a nail ſeems Law Term, for the taking or diſtraining an- 
fing ke like a ſine net; under the nar/s there is a other man's moveables, or goods ; and this 
ne deb pappy fort of body that is exceedingly ſen- | either laweful or unlawful ; the law ſul is 

4 fible of the leaſt puncture; ſome ſets a- when the dzfrefs is ptoportionable to the va- 

„ Wil mong the eaſtern nations let- their nails grow lue of the hing diſtrained for, which an. 
ant, fo long that they ſeem more like eagles claws ciently was called vifor mort, according as it 
bear than mens nail; whereas the old Romans was made of live or dead chattels ; among 
cc. 


ed 
the 


Na 


Aude of it, as our corn · cutters do now. 


were fo curioufly nice in keeping them 
pared, that there were people who made a 


NAME (S.) hie appellation or word of dit- 


the Scots, it ſignißes impounding of cattle, 


tinction given to any perſon or thing, where- 
M - bu 


by it is or may be known or diſtinguiſhed 
trom all others ot the ſame ſort or kind; 
and alſo to diſtinguiſn one kind or fort from 


another. Names are diſtinguithed into pro- 


per and appellati ue. a 


Proper Names, are thoſe by which ſome | 


one particular perſon or thing is called. 


Appellative or common Names, are thoſe by 


which a ſpecies, or all of one kind are called, 
as trees, men, birds, &c.*among Us, mens 
or womens proper names are allo called their 
Chriſtian names, às being given them at the 
time of their baptiſm; and with thoſe that 
do not uſe baptiſm, it is called the prænomen. 
Names, originally were ſuppoied to expreſs 
ſome of the more eminent qualities of the 
thing; among Us, to change aperſon's name 
Jooks very ill of his fide in all caſes of judi- 
cature, and is a ſtrong preſumption of guilt ; 
the name given in baptiſm being ſcrupulouſly 
retained, though a miſtake be made at the 
time, and a girl's name be given to a boy; 
but in France, c. it is frequent to change 
the name given at baptiſm, at confirmation, 
as the two ſons of Henry II. of France were 
chriſtened Alexander and Hercules, who at 
confirmation were changed into Henry and 
Francis. It is uſual for the religious at their 
entrance into monaſteries to aſſume new 
names, to ſhew they are about to lead a new 
lie, and have renounced the world, their 
family, and themſelves. - The popes at their 
exaltation to the pontificate likewiſe change 
their ame, and commonly for one that is 
the very reverſe of their nature; as, it he be 
a coward, he will call himſeif Leo, if hard- 
hearted. Clement, &c. | 
NAME (V.) to diſtinguiſh one perſon or thing 
from another by ſome proper epithet ; this 
is a mark of authority, it not being in the 
power of the perſon named to change it ; it 
ſignifies alſo to hint, mention, or put in 
mind of ſomething. 
NA MELESS (V.) unknown, without a name; 
alſo concealed, hid, or unnamed. | 
NA'NTVWICH or NA'MPTWICH (S.) in 
Writings, called Wich: Mailbank, in Cheſhire, a 
large, handſome town, confiſting of ſeveral 
ſirtets, each of which is adorned with ſeve- 
ral gentlemens feats ; this town has been 
twice lamentably conſumed by fire, vz. 
July 1438, and December 1583 3 the church 
is a handſome, large ſtructure, in the form 
of a croſs, like a cathedral, with the ſteeple 
in the middle, but the maintenance of the 
miniſter is poor and mean; the trade of the 
town is conſiderable, particularly in the. beſt 


cheeſe and ſalt, which renders the inhabitants 


wealthy; the market is weekly very great 
en Saturday, for all ſorts of commodities, 
ſpecially corn and cattie z diſtant from Lon- 
don 126 cœnputed, and 162 meaſured miles. 
NAP (S.) that part of the wco] or hair of 
woollen cloth that riſes above the ſhoot ; 


alſo & ſhort qoge or fit of fl:ep that a per- 


* 


N AR. 


| fon takes to rofrath bimſelf after long. fit. - 


ting up, labour, tatigue, &c. 

NAPZE'ZE (S.) certain nymphs of the woods, 

mountains, &c. adored by the heathens az 
preſiding over thoſe places; which the paint. 
ers repreſent with a pleaſant countenance, 
cloathed in green mantles girt about their 
waiſts, with their heads adorned or crowneg 
with garlands of honey-ſuckles, roſes, thyme, 
&c. and either gathering flowers, making 
garlands, or ſportively dancing in rings, &c. 

NAPE (S.) the hinder. part of the neck, (© 
called in relation to the ſhort hair that 
3 there, reſembling the nap of woollen 
cloth. | 


' NA/PHTHA or NA!'PHTA (s.) is a kind of 


petrol or rock- fruit, found in- ſeveral parts 
of the world, ſometimes of one colour, an 


ſometimes of another, according to the na- 


ture of the rock or ſoil that produces it, 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs liquid, 
and always very inflammable, ſulphurous, 
and clammy; ſome call it bitumen or pitch; 
it is got in great quantities from certain 
ſprings which are near the city Hit in Cbal- 
dea; to diſtinguiſn naphtha from pitch, the 
Turks call it black maſtick; ſeveral parts of 
Europe, as Italy, France, &c, have naphtha, 
but very much differing from the eaſtern 
naphtha ; if once light, it is difficult to ex. 

tinguiſh, water making it burn the fiercer; 
the very heat of the ſun-is ſufficient to light 
it, if pulverized and caſt into the air. 

NA'PIERS BONES or RODS (S.) certain 
pieces of ivory, box, c. containing the 

products of any two ſingle numbers, ſo con- 
trived, that multiplication and diviſion of 
large numbers may eaſily be performed by 
them, invented by the. famous lord Mer. 
chiſton, baron Neper, who alſo invented the 
logarithms, 

NAPKIN (S.) a ſmall table-cloth, or piece 
of linen uſed to ſpread on a ſtool or imall 
table, for one or two perſons to eat upon, 
or to put in a perſon's lap, or before their 
cloaths to prevent their being greaſed, &c. 

NA/PPING (A) fleeping ; alſo taken at una- 
wares, ſurprizing, or {g:zing unguarded. 

NAFPY (A.) very woolly or hairy, like 
coarſe woolien cloth; alſo an appellation 
given to very ſtrong drink, ale, cr beer, 
from its ſoporiferous nature. 

NA'RBATH (S.) in Pembrokeſhire, Sor th- 
Wales, is a pretty good town, ſeated on an 
hill ſtrengthened witli a caſtle; it has 2 
good market weekly on Wegneſday ; diſtant 
fiom London 168 computed, and 200 mca- 
ſured miles. | 

NARCI'SSUS (S.) inthe Heathen Story, was 
the ſon of the river Ceptifus and Lirtape; he 
is. reported to be a youth of extraordinary 
beauty, and diſcained the love of the nymph 
Ecbo, but afterwards happening to {ce lis 
own face in a fountain, ſell in love with 

| himſelf, which paſhon gonſuming hin, fe 
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ves turned into the flower Narciſſus, com- 
monly called the daffodil, of which fome 
are white, and ſome are yellow. 
NARCO/ SIS (S.) a taking away the ſenſa- 
tion of feeling, as in à palſey, or taking 
opium or other fleepy-potions, c. 
NAK CO TICAL or NARCOTICK (A.) 
ſomething of a ſtupifying or becumming 
NARCO'TICKS (S.) any medicines that ſtu- 
piſy; benum, or take away ſenſation, given 
in violent fits of the ſtone, gout, &. 
NARRA'TION or NA/RRATIVE (S.) a 
hiſtory or relation of one or more material 
actions, &c. wherein the ſeveral particulars 
are recited ; and in Epic Paetry, is the prin- 
cipal part, wherein the paſſions, actions, &c. 
of the principals concerned are related, and 
ornamented with all the embelliſhments of 
art, and to render them the more enter- 
taining, ſrequent excurſions and epiſodes 
are introduced, 5 
NARRA “TOR (S.) one that relates a hiſ- 
tory, or tells the ſeveral circumſtances of a 
fact; and among the Lawyers, is ſignified 
a pleader. | | 


NARROW (A.) any thing that has but a | 


little breadth ; alſo ſpoken ſometimes of a 


perſon of a ſmall capacity, who is ſaid to 


have but a narrow or ſhallow underſtanding ; 
among Borolers, it is applied to the bias of 
the bowl when it holds too much; and 
when a niggardly or c6vetouus wretch who 
will not allow himſelf what his to; tune is 
able to ſupply him with, or when he refuſes 
to aſſiſt the diſtreſſed in any ſort of pro- 


portion to what. their neceſſities call for, 


and his eſtate will allow, ſuch an one is 
called a narrow-ſouled fellow, 

NA'RROWNESS (S.) the ſcantineſs or want 
of breadth in any thing, as of cloth, a road, 
ſtreet, &c. 

NA SAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
noſe, ſo thoſe letters that principally require 
the noſe in their formation or ſound, are 
called na ſal letters, &c. 

NASA'LIA or ERRH INA (S.) certain reme- 
dies that purge the head, by being put up the 
noſtrils in the form of a pyramid, cleanſing 
the brain of viſcous humours, eſpecially with- 
out ſneezing ; and it is either liquid, ſoit, or 
ſolid ; the iiquid is made of the juices of ce- 
phalick cleanfing herbs, extracted by wine or 
other. liquor, to which ſpirit of wine is ſome- 
times added ; the ſoft is made with honey, 
ol, or juices hoiled to a kind of ointment ; 
the ſolid is often given in form of powder, 
and theſe commonly provoke ſneezing. 

NASAMO'NES (S.) a people of Lydia, who 
kve near the Atlantick ocean, and chiefly on 
piracy, whoſe cuſtom was at marriages for 
the bride to lie with every. one of the 
gueſts the firſt night, but afterwards to live 
chaſtly. TER | 


Na.! (S.) ameng the Jews, was the head or 


— tl. 


. 
preſident of the great ſanhedrim, confiſting 
of 71 perſons, Who had great honours paid 
him by the reſt of the bench, all the com- 
pany or aſſembly riſing when the aa came 
into the court, and remained ſtanding till he 
bid them fit down; theſe naſi and the high- 
prieſts were ſometimes removed, towards the 
latter end of the Jecoiſh government, the 
adminiſtration of affairs being arbitrarily di- 
rected, according to the pleaſure of the con- 
quering powers, with this difference only, 
that when the high - prieſt was depoſed, not- 
withſtanding he did not execute his office, he 
kept his title and quality; but when the 
naſi was depoſed, he reſolved into a private 
perſon; ſo that if either of them afterwards 
committed any crime, the high- prieſt was 
obliged to offer a young bullock, but the n2# 


LA 


only what belonged to any other private per- 


ſon: The Romans were wont frequeatiy ta 
ſet aſide both the at and high-priett, as 
they found them for their turns; the rabbins 
give the following account of the beginning 
and continuation of the ſanhedrim. Uofes, 
ſay they, was the firſt na, who after he 
had explained the law to the people, is faid 
to have tranſcribed 13 copies of that part of 
it, which was written with his own hind ; 
12 he delivered to the 12 tribes, and laid 
up the 13th in the ark, but the oral law he 
communicated to his ſucceſſor Joſbua, the 


ſecond na, who was ſucceeded in that 
office by the judges, as well as the em 


broiled diſturbed condition of thoſe times 
would permit the ſanhedrim to act; after- 
wards the king was naft till the time of the 
captivity; Ezra is ſuppoſed to be the fr{t 
naſi alter the return from the captivity of 
Baby an, to whom Simon rbe Fuſt fuccecded, 
and io on till ſome time aſter the deſtruction 
of Feruſalem by the Romans, 

NA'SSIP (S.) the fate or deſtiny of the Mabo- 
metans, Which they affirm is enrolled in a 
book in heaven, where, by an itreverſible 
decree, the ſuture condition, as well as the 
preſent contingencies of every particular per- 
ſon is recorded, and which no poſtible en- 
deavours can prevent or alter. 

NA'STINESS (S.) dirtineſs, filthineſs, flut- 
tiſhneſs, 

NA'STY (A.) fluttiſh, diry, filthy, diſagree- 
able, uncleanly, &c, ; | 

NATALFITIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by the 
Romans in commemoration of their emperors 
and great men, at their birth-days, &c. dur - 
ing which they held it ominous to ſhed any 
blood, whether-of man or beaſt. 

NATALIVTIOUS (A.) ſomething belonging 
or pertaining to a birth day, or nativity ſeſ- 
tival. 

NATION (S.) a kingdom or large extent of 
ground and people under the particular go- 

vernment of a ſingle magiſtrate or ci owned 
bead, whether king or emperor. 

NATIONAL A.) ſomething that belongs te 
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NAT 


2 whole kingdom, nation, or people. 


NATIVE (S.) one born in the place, coun- 


try, or Kingdom he at preſent reſides in; in 
our old Law'Books, a native was he that 
was born a ſlave; in Aſtrology, it is the per- 
. fon tor whom the ſcheme is erected, and 
about whom the enquiry is made. 
NATTVIT (S.) the time or day of a per- 
fon's being born or brought into the world ; 
in Aſtrology, it is the exadt time of the day 


or night that a perſon firſt began to breathe | 


in the world, and thereby in a peculiar man- 
ner becomes liable to celeſtial influences; but 
ũt is alſo peculiarly attributed to the ſcheme 
and figure of the heavens carefully erected 
for that moment of time; theie are two 
feſtivals both in the Raman and Greek church 
under this name, wis. that of Chriſt, ob- 
ſerved alſo by the generality of Proteſtants, 
on the 25th-day of December, and is of very 
long ſtanding in the church; the other of 
the Virgin Mary, not obſerved by the Pro- 
teſtants at all; pope Sergius I. about 690, is 
the firſt who placed the nativiiy kept in me- 
mory of the bleſſed Virgin among the ſeſti- 
vals; but it was not generally received in 
France and Germany till about 1900, and the 


Greeks and eaſtern Chriſtians did not obſerve | 


it till ſome time in the 12th century; but 

they now do it with great ſolemnity. 

NA*TTA (S.) is ſometimes uſed by the phyſi- 

- cians for thoſe marks ſuppoſed to be impreſſed 
upon the infant in the womb, by the fright 
or ſtrong impulſe of mind of the mother, 
Sc. and ſometimes for a great ſoſt tumour 
without pain or colour, which grows eſpe- 
cially upon the back, and ſometimes upon 
the ſhoulders ; its root is ſlender, yet it en- 
creaſes ſo prodigiouſly, that it will grow as 
dig as a melon or gourd. 

NATURAL (A.) ſomething that is pro- 

duced in the regular ordinary courſe of na- 
ture, and not by any device or cunning of 
man. 

NATURAL (S.) a fool or ideot, one born 
without the full and true uſe of his reaſon. 

Natural Children, ſuch as are begotten be- 
tween unmarried perſons. 
Natural Concrete, with the Philoſophers, 
fignifies a body made up of different or 
mixed principles, 
Natural Faculty, an action depending 

chiefly upon the cerebellum, whereby the 

body, without our notice, is nouriſhed, in- 
creaſed, and preſerved by the blood and ani- 
mal ſpirits, upon which likewiſe all excre- 
lions, digeſt ons, and generations depend. 


Natural Functions, are thoſe actions where- 


by things taken into the body are changed 
and affimilated, ſo as to become part of 
the hody. 

Natural Hiſtory, a deſcription of any 
thing that is the product of the earth, air, 
water, &c, of any particular 

Country. E 


kingdom or 


— 
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NAT 
Natural Inclinations, are the motions oy 
© tendencies of the mind towards any thing, 
or the deſires excited by external objects. 


Natural Philoſophy, the knowledge or 
ſtudy of the properties of natural bodies, in 


relation to their motion, generation, or o. 


ther properties ; and this is ſometimes called 
phyſicks. 


NA TURALIS T (S.) one that ſtudies, or is 


ſcilled in natural philoſophy or phyſicks. 

NATCGRALIZATION (S.) the making a 
foreigner or alien, a denizen or freeman of 
any kingdom or city, and ſo becoming, 23 

it were, both a ſubject and a native of a 
king or country, that by nature he did not 
beloag £0, | 

NATUR43LUZE (V.) to make a foreigner or 
alien a freeman, or entitled to all the privi- 
leges of a natural ſubject; in Language, nt 
means to adopt or uſe a foreign word, ang 
make it one of our own ; as a beau, from 
the French, for a neat, ſpruce, fine, ſparkich 
gentieman, &c. 

NA TURALNESS (V.) the eaſineſs, agrees. 
bleneſs, or pleaſantneſs of a thing; alſo that 
property that brings forth that which every 
body expects or defires to flow or foijox 
from a thing, in the regular and ordinary 
courſe of nature. 

NA'TURE (S.) this term has a great number 
of acceptations; but in general it ſigrifes 
the whole aſſemblage of created beings, and 

the orderly and regular ſucceſſion and gene. 
ration of one thing out of or from another, 
according to the ſeveral laws and reftric. 
tions laid upon them by the great Creator; 
from whence it is commonly faid all thing: 
are now produced by ſecond cauſes, and 
according to ſome people's haſty and pos. 
tive way of afirming, unalterably, but by 
experience of any perſon he may evidently 
ſee to the contrary ; in Scripture, it ſome. 
times means as above, and ſo impure per- 
ſons are faid to act againſt nature, heczu? 
they aft contrary to the method eſtabliſh: 
by the Creator, for the propagation of man- 
kind; ſometimes it means the birth of 2 
perſon; as, We avbs are Jews by ratte, 
Sc. (ſometimes it means the natural i- 
ſtinct, propenſion, inclination, or light that 
God imparts to all at their creation; ad 
Scripture we are informed, that Jeſus Chr. 
has made us partakers of the divine N. 
ture; among the Phyficrans, it fignifies ſome. 
times the privities, and ſometimes the {cz 
of men cr women. 

The Laws of Nature, among the Zl. 
lifs, are the general and univerſa! ia 
that every man is obligated to Gd by, © 
agreeable to; and this they ſay, every Ot 
endued with reaſon has implanted in hir. 
and conſequently knows, fo that ther? cn 
be no excuſe for acting cantrarily ; but © 
is very firongly oppoled by others. 
h WM KAVA 
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NA'VAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 

ſhipping or fca-affairs, 

Naval Cron, among the Romans, was 

one made up with gold or filver in the form 
of ſhips beaks, which they preſznted to 
thoſe, who in an expedition at ſea firſt en- 
tered or boarded the enemy*s ſhips, by way 
of encouragement or excitement to act gal- 
lant'y upon all ſuch occaſions. 

NAVE (S.) among the , beelturigbis, is that 
thick part in the center of a cart or coach- 


wheel, into which one end of the ſpokes is 


fixed, and thro” which the axle - tree paſſes ; 
in Architecture, the body of a church or the 
open part where the peop'e aſſemble and are 
diſpoſed, reaching from the rail or balluſter 
of the choir to the principal door. 

NA'VEL (S.) that open part of the belly 
commonly called the center of a human 
body, it being affirmed by the Sraruaries, 
Sc. that if a well-proportioned man lies 
down on his back, and ſtretches out his 
hands and legs, and one foot of a pair of 
compaſſes be ſet on his navel, the other 
will ſweep the extremities of his toes and 
fingers. | 

Navel Gall, in Farriery, is a bruiſe on 
a horſe's back, or a pinch of the ſaddle be 
hind. 

Nawel Timbers, among the 55;/p-burlders, 
are ſometimes what are called the puttocks, 
and ſometimes the ribs. coy. 

NAUGHT or NAUGHTY (A.) bad, ſpoil- 
ed, good for nothing, wicked, lewd, diſ- 
ſolute, &c. 

NAU'GHTINESS (S.) wickedneſs, or crimi- 
nalneſs of any kind, but particularly applied 
to whoredom. 

NA'VIGABLE (A.] any river or ſea that is 


failed or rowed on, or ſuch waters where | 


large ſhips, eſpecially fuch as are employed 
in trade and merchandize, may ſafely come 
and go with their ladings or cargoes, 

NA'VIGABLENESS (S.) the condition or 
nature of any waters, whether rivers or 
ſeas, that makes them proper for ſhipping 
to fall and ride in. | 

NA'VIGATE (V.) to ſail, guide, or direct 
a \Nip in the water. ; 

NAVIGA'TION (S.) is a compounded braneh 
of practical mathematicks, that applies a- 
rithmetick, geometry, and aſtronomy, to 
the conducting of a ſhip from one port, 
kingdom, or place to another, the neareſt, 
ſafeſt, and beſt way in the ſhorteſt time, 
by computing the ſeveral courſes ſteered, 
and allowing for currents and cther hin- 
drances, and frequently obſerving the lati- 


tude of the ſeveral places they ſucceſſively | 


are in, to direct their courſe. 
NAVIGA'TOR (S.) a failor, or one ſkilled 
in the art of navigation. 
NAVI XE (S.) an order of knighthood, ſome- 
times called the Uiramarine order, or the 
order of ths double creſcent, inilituted by 


N AV 


St. Lewis in 1269, to encourage the lords 
of France to undertake the expediticn to the 
Hely Land ; the collar of this order was in- 
terlaced with eſcalops and double creſcents, 
with a ſhip hanging at it; it was alſo grant- 
ed to theſe knights by way of additional ho- 
nour, to bear in their arms a ſhip argent in 
chief, with the flags of France in a field, or ; 
the firſt , who received this order was St. 
Lewrs, and his three fons, and ſeveral other 
lords, who accompanied him in that voyage; 
but this was but of ſhort duration in Frame, 
but was alter wards very illuſtrious in the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, it becoming 
the order of Charles of France, earl of A. 
jou, brother of king Levis, and of the kings 
of Naples his ſucceſſors, who reſtored it un- 
der the name of the order of the creſcent in 
1448. 

NAUMA'CHIA (S.) a large ſpacious place at 

Rome, hollow, in the form of a baſon, which 

might be filled with water at pleaſure, ſur- 

rounded with buildings to accommodate the 
ſpectators that came there to ſee the ludicrous 
naval combits that were the e exhibited. 

NAU MACH (S.) a ſea fight, or the repre- 
ſentation of ons. : 

NAU'SEA (S.) in P>yfict, a habit or diſpoſi- 
tion of the b «ly that occafions a loathing of 
food, and a diſpoſition or inclination to vo- 
mit, which happens upon many cccafions, 
and in many ditferent di{cafes. 

NAU'SEATE (V.) to loath, abhor, deteſt, 
diſlixe, to be ready · diſpaſed, or inclined to 
vomit. 

NAU SEOUS (A.) difagreeable, unpleaſant, 
loathſome, ſemething that goes againſt one's 
ſtomach. 

NAUSEQOUSNESS (S.) unpleaſantneſs, diſa- 
greeableneſs, loathiomeneſs, ſomething that 
occaſions a perſon to vomit, &c. 

NAU'TICAL or NAUTICK (A.) ſomething 
belonging or appertaining to ſea- affairs. 

Nautica! Chart, is the ſame with fee 
chart, and theſe are commonly of two 
kinds, viz, the common chart, in which. 
the degrees of latitude are all made equal, 
or Mercator's chart, in which the degrees 
of latitude increaſe towards both the pcles 
in the ſame proporticn as they decreaſe upon 
the globe. 

Nautical compaſs, a compaſs or card on 
which the 32 points of the wind are defcr:- 
bed, in the center of whice a ſmal! pin is 
erected perpendicularly, and upon that a 
{mall needle, &c. is hung, ſo as to play a- 
bout eaſily, which being touched with a g- 
ſtone always points north and ſouth, allow- 
ance being made for its variation, in part ca- 
lar places, or parts of the world. 

NAU'TILUS (S.) a petriũed ſhelf, fourd a 
ſome. parts of the earth, which in all tf 

reſpects is like thoſe ſhells ſound in rivers or 
ſeas. 


| NA'VY (S.) is ſometimes underſtood of the 
b whole 
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hole maritime force or power of any na- 

tion or kingdom; and ſometimes it means 

only ſo many ſnips as art in company toge- 
ther for ſome warlike expedition, 


NAV (Part.) no; it is not ſo, I will not, &c. 


NA'ZARITE or NAZAREFAN (S,) this word 
ſometimes ſignifies barely one that was born 
at-Nezareth, a City in Fudea; ſometimes. it 
is a word of contempt and deriſion for Jeſus 

Chriſt, or one of his followers ; ſometimes 
for'a:fe& of hereticks that were called by 

this name; and ſometimes for a religious or- 
der among the Fezos, who obliged them- 


Nazariteſhip, ſometimes for their whole life, 
as Sampſon and Jobn the Baptiſt ; and ſome- 
times tor a time only; laſtly, the name Na- 
=arite, in ſome paſſages of fe1ipture, denotes 
2 man of particular diſtinction and great 
dignity in the court of fome prince; among 
the ancient Feres, the Nagariteſpip conſiſted 
in making a vow to abſtain from wine and 
all other intoxicating liquors, to let their 
hair grow without cutting or thaving, not 
to enter into any houſe that was polluted by 
having a dead corpſe in it, nor to be preſent 
at any funeral; and if any one died acci- 
dentally in their preſence, they began the 
whole ceremony of their conſecration and 
Naxariteſbipatreſh ; this ceremony generally 
laſted eight days, and ſometimes a month 
when the time of the Nazariteſhip was ac- 


compliſhed, the prieſt brought the perſon to | 


the door of the temple, who offered there 
to the Lord a he-lamb for a burnt-offering, 
a ſhe-lamb for an expiatory ſacrifice, and a 
ram for a peace-offering ; they offered like- 
wiſe loaves and cakes with wine neceſſary for 
the libations ; this done, the prieſt or ſome 
ether ſhaved the head of the Naxarite, at the 
door of the tabernacle, and burnt his hair, 
throwing it upon the fire of the altar; then 
the prieſt put into the hands of the Nazorite 


the ſhoulder of the ram roaſted, with a loaf 


and a cake, which he returning again to the 
prieſt, he offered them to the Lord, lifting 
them up in the preſence of the Nazarite ; 
the perpetual Nagarites were conſecrated in 
their infancy by their parents, and continued 


all their lives without drinking wine or cut- | 


ting their hair, 

NEAL (V.) to put metal into the fire, and 
aſter it is thoroughly heated, to let it cool 
of irfelf, without quenching it in water, oil, 
&c, in order to ſoften or take down the tem- 


by the file, &c, which before it was unfit 
for; and when applied to the baking of glaſs, 
or other curioſities, in order to fix or {ſtrike 


rough, it is then ſaid to be annealed. 


the ſhore, ſtrand, or bank of a ſea that is 

very deep without any gradual ſloping, or 
regular ſhaliownefls, | b 
"23 


per thereof, and thereby make it workable | 


| the colours wherewith it is painted, tho- 


Necla Too, in Navigation, is ſpoke of | 


NEB 


NEAPS or NEAP.TVDE (S.) win us 


moon is in the midſt. of the ſecond and laſt 

quarter, the tides. are falling, lower, and 
weaker than in the ſpring-tides, when they 
are. ſtrongeſt, quickeſt, and higheſt, in 
neap-tides the waters are never ſo high or ſo 
low as in ſpring-tides ; the loweſt neap- bid: 
is four days before the full or change of the 
moon; when a ſhip has not water enough 
to. bring her off the ground, or go out of a 

dock, it is then called dead-neap, and the 
ſhip 1s ſaid to be beneaped, 


| | NEAR (A.) cloſe or nigh to, hard by, a little 
ſelves by a vow to obſerve the rules of the | 


way off or diſtant, 

No NEAR (V.) among the Sailors, is the com- 
manding, ordering, or directing the ſteerſ- 
man, or him that ſits at the helm, to let the 
ſhip fall or go to the lee ward. 

NEA'RNESS (S.) cloſeneſs of ſituation, prox- 
irnty of place or blood, it 

NEAT (S.) a beaſt, or one of the larger 
eatable cattle, called oxen, cows, heifers, 
ſteers, &c. 

Neat's Leather, leather made of an ox's 
cow's, &c. hide. | 

NEAT (A.) cleanly, tight, nice, curious, de- 


licate, beautiful, but not gaudy ; alſo pure, 


unmixed, &c. 

NEATH (S.) in Glamerganſhire, South. Wallis, 
a pretty good town, ſeated by a river of the 
ſame name, over which there is a large 
bridge, up to which ſmall veſſels come for 
their lading of coals, which are got here in 
great plenty; it is governed by a port-reeve, 
annually ſworn by the deputy-conftable of 


the caſtle of Neath; it has a good market 


weekly on Saturday; diſtant ſrom London 
148 computed, and 168 meaſured miles. 
NEA'T-HERD (S.) a country-man, or other 
perſon that makes it is buſineſs to dreſs, 
feed and look after cows, heifers, fteers, &c. 
NEA*TNESS (S.) cleanlineſs, tightneſs, or 
| houſewifry in cloaths, linen, a perſon's houſe 
and goods, &c. alſo the purity, perfection, 
and unmixedneſs of any commodity; alſo 
the compleatneſs or good workmanſhip that 
is beſtowed upon any thing. 
NEAT-WEVGHT. or NETT.WEFGCHT 
(S.) the weight of ſuch goods as are wrap- 
ped or put up in cloths, caſks, &c. that are 
bought by weight after a proper deduction 
or allowance has been made for the wrap- 
per, caſk, &c. 0 
NEB (S.) a bird's bill or beak ; alſo the ſlit or 
point of a pen with which a perſon writes, 
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NE'BULOUS (A.) cloudy, miſty, foggy, thick, 
dark, hazy, &, | 

Nebulous Stars, are certain fixed ſtars 


of a dull, pale, and obſcuriſh light, thus 
called, becauſe they look cloudily, or rather 


becauſe they areſaid to generate clouds, and 
fetting with the ſun, render the air troubled 
and duſkiſh ; and according to Aftrologicol 
Obſervation, are ſaid to afflict a native my 
| blind- 


3 
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blindneſs or dimneſs, being joined with the 
luminaries. ; 
NECESSARIES (S.) all manner of conveni- 

encies of food, raiment, houſe- furniture, 
tools, Sc. that are proper for the doing any 

thing. | N 


NE CESSARINESS (S.) convenience, need- 


fulneſs, una voidableneſs, &c, 5 
NE'CESSARY (A.) convenient, uſeſul, pro- 
per, fit; alſo neediul, that cannot be let a- 
one, or done without, unavoidable, 
NECE/SSITATE (V.) to force, compel, con- 
. rain, or oblige to do, perform, or forbear 
any thing. | 8 88 
NECE'SSTOUS (A.) poor, needy, indigent, 
that wants the charitable aſſiſtance of others. 


' NECE/SSITOUSNESS (S.) the condition or 


ſtate of thoſe that want the charitable aſ- 
ſiſtance of others, poverty, want, indi- 
gence, & c. | ; 
NECE'SSITY (S.) this word has various fig- 
nifications ; ſometimes it means an irreſiſti- 
ble cauſe or power, by which any thing ab- 
ſolutely is; ſometimes it means only a want 
of proper comforts and conveniencies, &c. 
alſo a goddeſs worſhipped by the heathens for 
the moſt abſolute and ſovereign divinity, to 
which even Fupiter himſelf was ſubſervient, 
NECK (S.) that part of a human or animal 
body between the trunk of the body and 
the head; all the creatures have necks, but 
ſuch as have no lungs or voice, as fiſhes, 
frogs, &c. | 
NE'CK-VERSE (S.) a favour formerly in- 
dulged to the clergy only, but now to the 
laity alſo, to mitigate the rigour of the letter 
of the law, as in Manſlaughter, &c, read- 
- ing a verſe out of an old Latin manuſcript 
pfalter (though the book now uſed by the 
ordinary is the ſame, printed in an old Exg- 
{:/þ character) ſaves the criminal's life; nay, 
now even the women (by a late act of par- 
liament) have, in a manner, the benefit of 
their clergy, though not ſo much as put to 
read, for in ſuch caſes, where the men are 
allowed it, the women are of courſe fizzed, 
or burnt in the fiſt, without running the 
- riſque of a halter by not reading. 
NECRO'LOGY (S.) the roll or regiſter which 
was anciently kept in churches, monaſteries, 
&c. in which were inſerted the names of the 
benefactors, the time of their death, and 
alſo the days of their commemoration, &c. 
NE'TROMANCER (S.) a conjurer, wizzard, 


cunning man, or pretender to raiſe ſpirits, 


ghoſts, &c. 
NE'CROMANCY (S.) the real or pretended 
art of calling up the names of the dead, for 


conſultation ;' the Pagans imagined that none. 


but thoſe who were ſnatched away hefore 
their time, or ſuch as killed themſelves, 
were ſubje& to the myſteries of this art, be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſed the ſouls of ſuch perſons 
were lodged, as it were, upon the confines 

er this world, having not reached to the 


NEC CN 


4 


NEG 

farther part of the ſhades below, where they 
ſuppoſed no ſpirits were ſettled, excepting 
thoſe that died after manhood, parted natu- 
rally with their bodies, and had the ſolem- 
nity of a regular ſuncral; the practitioners 
ſometimes made uſe of the veins of a dead 
man; ſometimes they poured warm blood 
upon the corpſe, to procure an anſwer; 
they were ſuppoſed likewiſe to have com- 
munication with ſpirits or devils; who' told 
them what anſwer to make to their enqui- 
rers, &c. this art is alſo applied to enchant. 
ments of all forts and kinds, whereby they 
pretended to cauſe or cure diſeaſes, c. with- 
out natural means, and many other ſtrange 
deluſions, both of. the praQitioners, and 
their admirers or followers. 

NECROMA'NTICE (A.) ſomething that be- 
longs or appertains to necromancy. 

NE CTAR (S.) the drink of the gods, ac- 
cording to the fictions of the poets, which 
had the property not only of being exceed. 
ing pleaſant and agreeable to the drinker, 
but alſo rendered a mortal immortal, &c; in 
common ſpeech, it ſignifies any pleaſant or a- 
greeable liquor whatever; with the Phy/i- 


ci2ns, it is a medicinal drink, but of a moſt 


delicious ſmell, taſte, and colour. 
NE'CTARIN (S.) a pome or fruit of the peach 
kind, hut without down on the ſkin. | 
NEED or NEE'DINESS (S.) want, poverty, 
diſtreſs, that lacks the aſſiſtance of an- 
other, 
NEE'DFUL (A.) neceſſary, convenient, uſe 
ful, proper. wr oh 
NEE'DHAM (S.) in Sufo/k,- a poor town, 
conſiſting of one wide and long ſtreet, filled 
with very mean houfes ; it has a ſmall} mar- 
ket weekly on Wedneſday, diſtant from Lon- 
don 61 computed, and 7 1 meaſured miles. 
NEE“LLE (S.) a ſmall inſtrument uſed in few- 
ing; and according to the application, it is 
differently denominated ; as, a ffiacting need, 
a ftocking- needle, a packing - needle, Sc. with 
the Mariners, it is that ſmall piece of iron- 
wire that is touched with the load- ſtone, and 
then put upon the fly of the compals, where, 
if at liberty, ic always points northward; 


NEEDLESS (A.) unneceffary, altogether uſe- 


leſs, any thing for which there is no occa- 
ſion, cal, or demand. 


NEFA/NDOUS (A.) horrible, terrible, blaſ- 


phemous, outrageouſly wicked, not to be 
ſpoken of or mentioned. 5 1 61. 
NEFA/RIQUS (A.) exceedingly abominable, 
or notoriouſly Wicked. 1 „ 
NEGA'TION (S.) a denying, gainſaying; or 
oppoſing. in Si d 
NE GATIVE (S.) 2 propoſition that denies 
ſomething that another affirms; in Algebra, 
thoſe quantities that have the diminiſhing or 
ſubſtrating ſign {ct beſore thera, are called 
negative quantities. LSD. 
NEGUNOTHA (s.) this term is read before ſome 
of the palms, Where at means, flrirged 
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inſtrument of mutick to be played on with 
the fingers, or by women. 
NECGLEECT V.) to ſught, to omit the regu- 
lar doing of a thing or buſineſs, in time or 
order; alſo to wilfully let alone the doing of 
any thing; alſ to deſiſt from performing 
the duty or office of love and friendſhip to a 
perſon, according to the obligations and pro- 
miſes any one is under. o 
NEGLECT (S.) an om:ffion or forbearance o-. 
doing what ought to have been done, care- 
lefineſs, diſregard, t oughtleſſneſs. 
NEGLIGENCE (S.) wiltul omiſſion, remiſſ- 
neſs, acting without regard or proper care. 
NE'GLIGENT (A.) remiſs, careleſs, forget - 

ful, heedleſs. | 


'NEGO/TIATE (V.) to tranſact, manage, or 


do buſineſs, either for one's ſelf or another; 
to tiafick, deal, or trade. 
NEGOTIA'TION (S.) the management of 
any publick affair or buſineſs, whether trade 
or otherwiſe ; alſo the act, treaty, or thing, 
itſelf. 

NEGOTIA'TOR (S.) a tranſactor or manager 
of any ſort of buſineſs, but eſpecially publick 
affairs or trade, - 


NE GROES (S.) a people of Africa, whoſe 


country, called Nigritia, lies along the river 
Niger, on both ſides of it, between Zaara 
and Guinea ; the firſt of which bounds it on 
the north, and the latter to the ſouth, ha- 
ving the Arlantick ocean on the weſt; it 
contains 14 kingdoms ; the inhabitants next 
the ſea coaſt are ſomewhat civilized, by their 
commerce with the Portigueſe, and many of 
them have embraced Chriſtianity, but thoſe 
who dwell up higher in the country are ſa- 
vage and brutal; they are continually enga- 
ged in wars againſt each other; all the per- 
tons they take, whether men, women, or 
children, they fell to other Africans, or to the 
Arabians or Portugueſe for ſlaves ; they ſow 
neither wheat nor barley, but millet only, 
their chief food being a root called guames, 
and a fort of cheinutcalled gores ; they have 
alſo peaſe of an extraordmary bigneſs, and of 
divers colours, and great beans of a bright 
red colour; the overflowings of the river M- 
ger occafion many lakes, which are ſurround- 
ed with woods filled with elephants ; tbere 


are no vines, and conſequently no wine, but 


what they get from a certain fort of palm- 
trees, by chopping or cutting incifions into 
the trunk with a hatchet, from which there 
diſtils a juice, which at firſt is very ſweet, 
and in three or ſour days becomes pretty 
ſtrong, but will not kecp above a fortnight 
before it turns ſour ; the people are black, 
with ſhort woolly hair upon their head, and 
are vulgarly called Black Moors; thoſe who 
are captives are ſold one to another, and are 
tranſported into the Exgliſb, Dutch, French, 
and Spaniſp colonies, to dig in the mines, 
and do all manner of fhv:ſh drudgery, 

NI or NAF (S.) an old Lazy term for a wo- 


N 


NEIGH (V.) to whinny or make a noiſe ſike 

a horſe in ſcent of a mare. 82 

NEFGHBOUR (S.) a perſon that lives in the 
ſame ſtreet or court, an intimate friend or 
acquaintance, one that ſtands or is near an. 
other; and in Scripture, it is a general term 
for all mankind. . h | 

NEIGHBOURHOOD (S.) ſometimes fignifies 
the whole body of people that live in one 
court. ar ſtreet ; and ſometimes the extent, 
ground, or houſes contained in a ftreet 
court, lane, or other place near at hand. 

NEVGHBOURLINESS (S.) friendlineſs, kind. 
neſs, good-natured actions and-hehaviour, 

NEV'GHBOURLY (A.) friendly, kind, good. 
natured, &c. 

NEVGHING (S.) the making a noiſe, or cry. 
ing out like a horſe. 

MEETS (Part.) none of the two, not this 
or that. | 

NE'KIR or NE'KER (S.) according to the 
Mahometan doctrine, is the name of one of 
the angels inquiſitors, who come to examine 
the dead in their ſepulchres, they believing 
that both body and foul remain in the grave 
until the day of judgment, and that imme- 
diately after the burial the angel Munaler, 
with a heavy mace, accompanied- with an- 
other called Nei, preſent themſelves to the 
dead, and aſk them, who is their God? 
who is their prophet ? what is their belief 
and devotion ? It they be true Mabometam, 
and profeſs the ſame, then they are permit. 
ted to reſt in quiet, and ſee what is done in 
heaven through a little window ; but thoſe 
who are not, look upon the angel to be God, 
becauſe of his extraordinary bulk, and there- 
fore adore him; whereupon he gives them 
2 hlow with the mace, and thuts them up 
within their ſepulchres, ſo that they ſee no- 
thing that paſſes. 

NEME'AN GAMES (S.) certain folemn ſports, 
exerciſes, or games, inſtituted in honour of 
Hercules, which conſiſted of horſe- races, 
foot - races, fighting with whirl bats, quoit- 
ing, wreſtling, darting, &e. the reward to 
the conqueror or moſt expert, was at firlt 
a crown made of olive- branches, but aſter- 
wards of ſmallage. | 

NE'MESIS (S.) a heatheniſh goddeſs, re- 
ported by ſome to be the daughter of Jui. 
ter and Neceſſity z; by others, of the Ocea? 
and the Night, who had the charge of pu- 
niſhing thoſe crimes, which human juſtice 
left unpuniſhed ; ſhe was alſo called Adrofes 
and Rami ia. 

NE'MINE CON TRADICENTE (Part.) 3 
phraſe introduced in the court of parliament, 
and other places, to ſigniſy tbe unanimity of 

all the perſons preſent, not one diffenting 
from, or diſagreeing to the prepoſition laid 
down. | 

NEOVE'NIA (S.) the new-moon, or the be. 
ginning of the lunar month, which day the 

| Fervs conſtantly obſei ved as a great , 5 


man or ſemale ſlave. 
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to men to watch and diſcover the appearing 


ef the new mcon, which being done, they 


K. NEOT”s'(S.) in Huntingdonſbire, common- 


ty; the church is a large, ſtrong, handſome 
building, but the ſteeple is eſteemed a maſ- 


is only a poetical fiction, and means no more 


who faw and heard her; others imagine that 
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Aide determination or publication of this was | 


veſted wholly in the Tanhedrim, who ſent 


reported it to them, who thereupon cauſed 
publication to de made, the new moon was 
that day begun; but ſince the deſtruct ion of 
the temple, they have every year an alma- 
nack or ephemeris printed, to inform them 


of the year, their ſeveral feſtivals, &c. 


nified one who had lately quitted Judaiſm 
and Payaniſm, and embraced the goſpel ; 
from whence it was alfo applied to any per- 
ſon on his entering upon the prieſtly office, 
or to a new proſeſſor of any art or ſcience 
whatever; it properly - ſignifies new-ſet 
plants, or thoſe that were not come to per- 
tection of growth, &c._ 


ly called St. Need's, a large, well. built town 
whoſe market is weekly, well ſtored wirh 
corn and proviſions, on Thurſday ; it is fitu- 


ated on the river Oꝛuſe, over which there is | 


fine ſtone- bridge, which makes it very com- 
modious to the whole country ; coals being 
brought here by water, are from hence con- 
veyed to all the adjoining parts of the coun- 


ter-piece of art and ſkill ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 42 computed, and 52 meaſured miles. 


more talked of, and leſs known, than Ho- 
mer's Nepenthes ; ſome ſay it is the plant 
helenum, which they ſay Helen made uſe of 
to divert the melancholy of thoſe who enter- 
tained her; Pliny attributes this quality to it 
when infuſed in wine ; ſome imagine that it 


than that Helen, by the prudence of her be- 
haviour, pleaſantneſs of her converſation and 
beauty of her perſon, diverted and pleaſedd all 


it was buzloſs, ſaffron, or ſome other real 
plant, whoſe natural virtues were exceedingly 
magnified by the fruitful imagination of the 


poet; it is reported that arec, called by the 


Arabians fauſel, inſpires the mind with an 
extravagant gaiety, even to madneſs ; for 
which reaſon the free and popular uſe of it 
is forbid in the mogul's country: The plant 
dutroa, famous in America, produces a grain 
or ſeed like that of melons, which being in- 
ſuſed in wine, makes people fooliſhly merry, 
and laugh violently a great while together ; 
other plants have the power of ſtupefaction to 
ſuch a degree, as to render perſons inſenſible 
of feeling blows, cuts, wounds, bruiſes, &c. 
for a time; ſo that any of theſe extraordi- 


nary herbs, plants, or ſeeds, may be called | 


NEO TERICK (A.) any thing new or mo- 
dern. a F 
NEPE/NTHES (S.) there is ſcarce any thing 


} 
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of the new and full moons, the four ſeaſons | 
| NE'PHELZE (S.) ſmall white ſpots upon the 
NE'OPHYTE (S.) in the Primirive Church, fig- | 


a pentbtr ; and in a phyſice! Senſe, laudanum, 


i MER 


opium, &c. that give eaſe, aſſuage pains 


relieve grief, &c. are fo called, 


' NEPHA'LIA (S.) feaſts or ſacrifices of ſobri- 


ety uſed among the Greets, in which they 
offered mead inſtead cf wine; the Arbentans 
offered theſe ſacrifices to the fun and moon, 
to the nymphs, to. Aurora, and to Venus; 
and burnt all ſorts of woods but thoſe of the 
vine, fig- tree, and mulberry- tree, becauſe 
they were eſteemed ſymbols of drunkenneſs. 


eyes; alſo little clouds or films that ſwim in 
the middle of urine ; alfo little white ſpots 
that are upon the ſurface of the nails of a 
man's hand. 


NEPHEW (S.) the fon of a brother or ſiſter. 
NEPHRTTICK (A) troubled with, or be- 


longing to a pain in the reins. 


' NEPHRITICKS (S.) medicines good for or 


againſt the gravel, ſtone, or any pain or dif. 
order in the kidneys, reins, bladder, &c, 


NF/POTISM (S.) the power, authority, or 


ſway that the nephews. baſtards, or other 
relations of the popes, have in the govern- 
ment of Rome, and all places dependant 
thereon, 


NEPTUNAYLIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated by 
the Romans in the month of Fuly, in honour 


of Neptune. 


NEPTUNE (S.) among the old Heathens, was 


the pretended god of the ſea, ſaid to be the 
ſon of Saturn and Ops, brother to Jupiter 


and Pluto, and huſband to Amphitrite ; it is 


fabled of him, that being driven out of hea- 
ven, for conſpiring againſt F-p:ter, he built 
the walls of Troy, and that in a conteſt he 
had with Minerva, about giving a name to 
the city of Arhens, ſtriking the ground with 
his trident in his anger, a horſe came forth, 
for which reaſon that creature was offered 
to him in ſacrifice ; the Romans inſtituted the 
Circenſian games in honour of him, which 
conſiſted chiefly in horſe-races ; others ſay, 
that Neptune was a pirate, who in his life- 
time was fo formidable at fea, that after his 
death the Greeks thought him to be the god 
of that element, and that he could raiſe 
ſtorms &c. at his pleaſure; the Painters re- 


preſent him clad in a blue or ſea-green man- 
tle trimmed with filver, with long, hoary 


hair, riding in a blue chariot, drawn by 


monſtrous fiſhes, or elſe riding on the back 
of a dolphin, holding a filver trident in his 


hand. 


NEREVDS (S.) fifty imaginary deities that 


were ſuppoſed to inhabit the ſea, ſaid to be 
the ſons of Neptune by the nymph Doris,. 
whoſe'names and genealogies are deſcribed 
by Hefi:d the Greek poet. 


NERGAL (S.) a Samaritan idol, repreſented 


in the form of a cock, commonly carved in 
wood ; this is ſaid to repreſent the ſun, and 
therefore they continually kept a fire burning 
before it, 


NERVE (S.) a fibrous, round, long white, 


porous 
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porous ſubſtance, which conveys the animal 


ſpirits, to make the parts of the body move- | 


able and ſenſible; theſe are called by ditfe- 

rent names, according to their ſituation or 
place where they grow, and office they pe: - 
orm; ſome ſurgeons, though very untruly, 
imagine a ve, ue, tendon, and ligament to 
be one and the ſame thing. | 

NERVO'SE or NE/RVOUS (A.) one that has 
large nerves, and con!equently very ſtrong ; 
and ſometimes applicd to a fine, ſtrong and 
convincing piece or way of reaſoning, either 
by words or writing. | 

NEST (S.) is commonly a bed or place that 


birds build or make to lay their eggs, and | 


batch and bring up their young ones in; but 
univerſally it fignifies any lurking or hiding- 
hole, any place of retirement, eaſe, an 
ſalat y. | . 

Net of Drawers, vulgarly called a Chef? 

of Draxvers, is an aſſemblage of drawers in 

a frame or cheſt, conſiſting of various num - 

bers and ſizes, according to the occaſion and 
uſe they are applied to. 

NE/ST-EGG (S.) a reſerve, or ſtore of money, 
c. la d up againſt ſome extraoidinary time 
or accident. 

NE'STLING (S.) @ young unfledged bird, 
one that cannot well ſubſiſt out ot the neſt, 
or provide for itſelf ; alſo an uneaſineſs or 
troubleſome expreſſion of the diffatisfattion 
ot the mind, by removing from place to 

place, talking to a perſon's ſelf, &c. 

NESTO/RIANS (S.) a particular ſect of Chriſ- 
tians, the followers of Neftorius, ſome time 
biſhop of Conftartinople, who by the general 

rain of church hiſtorians, is repreſented as 
a heretick, for maintaining, that though the 
Virgin Mary was the mother of Jeſus Chriſt 
as a man, yet the was not the mother of 


God, for that no human creature could par- | 


ticipate that to another, which ſhe had not 
herſelf ; that God was united to Chriſt un- 
der one perſon, but remained as diſtin in 
nature and eflence, as though he had never 
deen united at all; that ſuch union made no 
alteration in the human nature, but that he 
was ſubject to the ſame paſſions of love and 
hatred, pleaſure and pain, &c. as other men 
have, only they were better regulated, and 


more properly applied, than in ordinary | 


men: The generality of Chriſtians in the 
Levant go under this name ; they admini- 
Ner the facrament with leavened bread, ar d 

in both kinds, permit their prieſts to marry, 
and uſe neither confirmation nor auricular 

_ confeſſion, &c. | 

NET (S.) an open inſtrument, wove or knit 
for various purpoſes, but in a particular 
manner tor catching of fith and birds. 

NETHER (A.) a term of Compariſon, where 
when one thing is compared to another, this 
is the neareſt to the perſon or place then in 
confideration. 


NETHERLANDS (S.) the Lowwer-@crmany, 


NE U 
or that part next the ſea, fo called, upon 
account of its fituation ; the Latins call it 
Belgium; it was formerly a part of Galli 
Belgica; it lies between France, Lorair, 7 
Germany, and the ocean ; it is divided into 
17 provinces, four of which are dukedoms, 
13, Brabant, Limbourg, Luxembourg, and 
Guellerland ; ſeven are caridoms, wiz. Flan- N. 
ders, Artois, Haizault, Holland, Zeland, Na. 1 


mure, and Zutphen 3 one marquiſate, Ant- | 
erg; and five baromies, vig. MHeſt-Frieſ. 
land, Mechlin, Utrecht, Owver-Iffel, and Gro- 
ningen ; Which were formerly governed by a 
diſtinct lords or princcs, but were all united l 
under Philip the Good, duke of Burgurch, 1 
who left them to his fon Charles the Hardy, 
who being killed at Nancy in 1477, the 17 s 
provinces fell to his only daughter Mg:y of r 
Burgundy, who by marriage with the em- 4 
peror Maximilian I. carried them into the 1 
houſe of Aufiria: The kings of France pre- . 
tended a right to Artois, Flanders, &c, In tt 


the reign of Philip II. of Spain, William of 
Naſſau, prince of Orange, and ſeveral other 6 
diſcontented noblemen, gave beginning to N 


_ thoſe diſturbances, which terminated in the NE\ 
loſs of Holland, and thoſe other countries 
now called the United Prowinces, occaſioned 0 
by the dread of the inquiſition, the inſup- xv 
portable rigor of the duke of Alva's go. h 
vernment, and the Spaniards incroaching 25 
violently upon the liberties and privileges of 8 
the country. b 5 
NE'THERMOST (A.) the loweſt or neareſt 5 
of ſeveral things in compariſon. = 
NE'TTINGS (S) in a Ship, are thofe ſal} 5 
ropes, which ate ſeized together with rope: aa} 
yarn, in the form of a net, with meſhes, * 
ant are generally uſed in the waſt only; in 5 
Merchant-fhips, it is chiefly uſed, having à tick 
fajl laid over it, to ſhadow the men, and and 
for a cloſe fight, NEW! 
NE'/TTING-SAILS (S.) - thoſe ſails that ere f tip 
laid over the nettings. . Ss, 
NE'TTLE (V.) to make a perſon uneaſy, vex- the 
ed, or diſpleaſed, to ſet him in a ferment. wn 
NE'TTLE (S.) an hetb or plant that has the ſtuff 
property of ſtinging, or raiſing little puſtles inha 
in the ſkin, by only ſlightly touching it. plain 
NEVER (Part.) at no time, either paſt or to whic 
come. : : larly 
Never more, at no time again, hereaſtet, hang 
or to come. . gover 
NEURO'/GRAPHY (S.) the att or knowledge 8 
of deſcribing the nerves, ſetting forth thei mark 
conſtructi on, ſituation, uſe, diſorders, and Ea 
cure. 5 EW“. 
NEURO'LOGY (S.) an exact and accurate 10 l 
deſcription or treatiſe of the nerves in tit ys; 
human body, ſuch as thofe wrote by D. rw. 
Willis, and Raymund Vicuſſen. over 3 
NEURO'TICKS (S.) medicines proper ſor, f mall 
againſt the diſeaſe of the nerves. marke 
NEU'TER (S.) a perſon that neither favour f 7, 
ot elpoules one fide or party more 9 m.les, 
__ 


N E W 
-bther, where there is contention, diſpute, 
or controverſy. - | 
To be NEU TER (V.) to take the fide of nei- 
ther party, to be impartial, and to judge 
fairly and equitably on both fides, where 
two parties are at variance, 

_ NEU'TERS (S.) in Grammar, are certain 

| words, eſpecially in the Latin tongue, that 
are neither of the maſculine or feminine 
gender, but have ſomething peculiar to 
them, having the nominative, accuſative, 
and vocative caſes alike in both numbers; 
and ending in a in the plural number of all 
declenſions. : 

NEU'TRAL (A.) that takes no advantage of 
the quarrels of two others, but remains 
unconcerned and unbiaſſed, without giving 
aſſiſtance to either; with CHymiſte, thoſe 
ſalts that partake both of an acid and alka- 
lous nature, arg Called neutral ſalts. 

NEUTRA'LITY or NEUTRALNESS (S.) 
the condition of a common friend to two 
contending parties, who fides with neither, 
hut is ready to judge between both, and 
compoſe their differences. 

NEW (A.) a thing juſt made, never uſed or 

worn, ſomething that has not happened be- 

ſore, &c. | 

NEW'ARK (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, is a very 

handſome, well-built town, fituate on the 


ng Trent, over which it hath a good bridge; it 
of returns two members to parliament ; its 
| noble market-place, and fine ſpire, make 
eſt it noted, and its conſiderable trade makes it | 
: rich ; it was firſt incorporated by Edward VI. 
"al but king Charles II. renewed that charter, 
be- and added many privileges to that; now it 
les, is governed by a mayor and 12 aldermen, 
1 &. it hath a great weekly market on Wed- 
ny neſday; diſtant from Londin 95 computed, 


and 118 meaſured miles. 
NEW'BERRY or NEW/BURY (S.) in Berk- 


t ere ſhire, was formerly very famous ſor the 
| woollen-manufaQtory in broad cloths, but 
vex- that branch of trade is removed more weſt- 
1 ward, and inſtead thereof, the making of 
wo ſtuffs called druggets principally employ the 
uitle Inhabitants 3 It is ſeated in a very fruitful 
. plain, and watered by the Xenet; the ſtreets, 
or to which are many, are ſpacious and particu- 
te larly the market-place, where is a very 
ealtet, handſome Guild- ball; it is a corporation, 
DE” governed by a mayor, high ſteward, recor- 
er der, aldermen, and capital burgeſſes; its 
cy” market is weekly on Thurſday; diſtant from 
, 


| London 47 computed, and 57 meaſured miles, 
oo OR 3 juſt brought into the world, 
iht, or liſe; juſt thought, ſpoke, « 
A - 5 Juſt thought, ſpoke, or 
EW BOROUGH (S.) in the iſle of Angleſea, 
Wer againſt Caernarvon in North-Wales, a 
{mall town, governed by a mayor, &c. its 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from 


"4-6 190 computed, and 227 meaſured 
les. a | e | 


favours 
than the 


ous 


NE W. 
NEW. CASTLE (S.) upon Tyre, in Norebim- 
.berland, over which is a ſtately ſtone brid.s 
of ſeven large arches, that parts the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland, and upon 
which is a ſtreet of houſes like Longon- 
Bridge; of late years both the trade (eſpe- 
cially in coals) and the people of this town 
are vaſtly increaſed ; it is a borqugh, which 
is a town and ccunty of itſelf, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, 13 aldermen, a recor- 
der, &c. ſends two members to parliament, 
and has two large markets weekly on Tueſ- 
day and Saturday ; it has a fine Exchange 


landing and ſh.pping goods, and a ſumptuous 
houſe for the mayor; it has ſeven churches, 
and many meeting-houſes; it is a place of 
great ſtrength, being ſurrounded with a very 
ſtrong ſtone wall, in which are ſeven fine 
gates; diſtant ſrom London 212 computed, 
and 276 meaſured miles. 
, NEW-CA'STLE (S.) in Caermarthenſbire, 


the Tivy, whoſe market is. weekly on Fri- 
day; diſtant from Londin 160 computed, 
and 209 meaſured miles. 

NEW-CA'STLE or NEW-CA'STLE UN. 
DER-LINE (S.) in Stafford/Þire, a borough - 
town whoſe ſtreets are large, broad and pa- 
ved, but moſt part of the buildings are low 
and thatch'd ; it is governed by a mayor, two 
juſtices, two bailiffs, 24 common-council- 
men, &c. with the privilege of holding pleas 
for actions under 40 J. ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a good market weekly 

on Monday for common traffick, and once a 
fortnight a great-beaſt-market on the ſame 

day; the cloathing-trade flouriſhes here, ard 
the town is ſurrounded with coal-pits ; diſ- 
tant from London 116 computed, and 143 
meaſured miles. 

NEWIEL or NU/EL (S.) with the Archite&s, 
is the upright poſt that a pair of winding- 
ſtairs turn about, or that part of a ſtair-ca'e 
that ſupports the ſteps; and ſometimes it is 
only a cylinder of wood or ſtone that bears 
on the ground, and is formed by the end of 
the ſteps of a winding pair of ſtairs; and 
ſometimes it ſignifies thoſe pieces of wood, 

that are placed perpendicularly, receiving 
the tenons of the ſteps of the wooden ſtairs 
into the mn: tices, and in which are alſo fit- 
ted the ſhafts and reſts of the ſtair - caſe and 
the flights of each ſtory. 

; NEW'ENT (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, a tolerable 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from Londen 89 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles. ; 

NEW. FA/NGLED (A.) variable, changeable, 
one deſirous of new faſhions, ard often 
changing opinion. 

NEW'LY (part.) lately, a little while fince, &c. 

NEW-MA'RKET (S.) is both in Cambridge- 


* — 


conſiſting of one long ſtreet, the ſouth fide of 
"M0 wh cn 


for the merchants, 0 a noble key for 
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N E W MEX... 
Which is in Cambridgeſhire, and the north- . tenure ; diſtant from London 173 computed, 
fide in Suffolk; it is principally noted for the and 209 meaſured miles. 
hoi ſe races that are run here annually ; it | NEWPORT - PA'GNEL- or NEWPORT. 
has a good market weekly cn Tueſday ; diſ- | PANNEL (S.) in Buckinghamſhire, is a 
a tant from London 54 computed, and 62 mea- | large, well- built, populous town, ſeated on 


ſured miles. 0 the river Ozoſe, over which it has two large 

NE'WNESS (S.) ſometimes ſignifies freſhneſs - ſtone bridges 3 its market is weekly on Sa. 
or goodneſs, as in fiſh ; ſometimes that a | - turday 3 the manufacture of bone-lace is 
thing is but lately done; and ſometimes | - vigorouſly carried on here, and in the neigh- 
that it is an uncomn.on or not univerſal bouring villages; diſtant from London 


; 8 f 44 
thing, ſubject, or concern. | y . computed, and 54 meaſured miles. | 
EW*NHAM (S.) in G/o:cefterſoire, an anci- | NEWS (S.) an information or intelligence a. 
ent town, conſitiing of one ftreet of old bout thoſe affairs that a perſon did not know 
houſes ; it is governed by a mayor; diſtant | before, - 17 
| from London go computed, and 107 mea- | NEWTON or NE'WTOWN.- (S.) in Mont. 
ſured miles. : gomeryſbire, North-Walcs, ſeated on the be- 
NEW PGBORT (S.) in the Iſle of Wrght, Hamp- vern, over which it has a good bridge; it 
ſpire, is a large, populous, borough-town, | has a tolerable market weekly on Saturday ; 
ſeated on the iiver Cocos, whick is naviga- diſtant from London 141 computed, and 187 
ble for barges and ſmali veſſels up to the meaſured miles. | 
key; it was incorporated by king Fames I, | NE'W TON- ABBOT. (S.) a good town in De. 
and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, re- —_ e, whoſe market is weekly on Wed. 
corder, and *common- council; feads two | nefday ; diſtant from London 1 52 computed, 
members to parliament, and has two good | and 187 meafured miles. 
markets weekly on Wedneſday and Satur- | NEW-YEA/R'S-GIFT 8.) preſents made 
day, ſtored with plenty of all forts of pro- upon the firſt day of the year, among the 
viſions ; diſtant from London 72 computed, Latins called Strenæ; the original of this 


and 85 meaſured miles. d cuſtom is attributed to the reign of Romulus 
NEW PORT (S.) in Pembroteſpin e, South. and Tatrzs, king of the Sabines, who go. 
Wales, a large, ill-built, poor town, mean- verned- jointly in Rome, in the 7th year of 


ly inhabited, ſeated on the river Nowvern, had the town; here it is ſaid, that Tarius having 


a good harbour, and is .pretty much fre- been preſented, on he firſt of Fanury, 
| quented by paſſengers to and from Jreland, with ſome boughs out of the foreſt of th: 
Wich is its principal fupport ; it is governed goddeſs Strenia, in token of good luck, be- 
| by a port-reeve and a bathif; it has a good gan this cuſtom, and called the preſent Str:- 

market weekly on Saturday; diftant from ne ; the Romans made this an holiday, and 

London 166 computed, and 200 meaſured conſecrated it to the honour of Fans, offer- 
miles. 3 ing ſacrifices to him, and the people went 
| NEW PORT (S.) in Monmouthſhire, is a pret- | in throngs to Mount Tarpeiæ, where Yang 
= - ty good town on the river C/, over which had an altar, cloathed with new cloaths, 
j is a. good ſtone bridge; it has a good haven and choſe to begin their reſpectivs employs 
N of its own name, which occaſions many veſ- or works on this day; they wiſhed one an- 
I ſels to come here, whereby a confiderable | other good luck, and were very careful not 
buſineſs is carried on; it has a good market to ſpeak any thing ill-natur'd or quarreliom:; 
weekly dn Saturday; diſtant from London | the common preſents among the meaner (or! 
116 computed, and 151 meaſured miles, J were dates, figs, and honey, which were 
NEW'PORT (S.) in Shropſhire, a very good uſually covered with leaf-gold, and thoſe 

 - town, that has a well-ſtored market weekly who were under the protection of great men N 


on Saturday; diftant from Lordon 112 com- uſed to add a piece of money; in the reign 
puted, and 134 meaſured miles. | of Augsftur, the populate, gentry, and fe. 
NEW/PORT (S.) in Cornwall; though there Y nators uſed to ſend hum nc years-gifis, ard 
are no ancient records to prove this place if he was not in town, they carried them | 
was ever incorporated, or ſo much as ſtiled the capitol ; from the Remens this cuſtom | 
a borough, it being only a village adjoining F went to the Greeks, and ſrom the Heathens N1 
to Launceſton, and has no diſtinct market, to the Chriſtians, who very early came into 
yet being part of the king's demeſnes, it the practice of making preſents to the ma- 
challenged a right to return members to par- giſtrates; ſome of the fathers wrote ver) 
hament the 6th of Edward VI. and fending | ſtrenuouſly againſt the practice, upon ac- 
their burgeſſes, they were admitted, and | count of the immoralities committed unde! 
have exerciſed this privilege ever ſince ; they that cover and protection ; but fince the go- 
- - - yearly chooſe two perſohs, called vianders, F , vernments of the ſeveral nations in Europe ale 
at the lord's court, who are the officers that become Chriſfan, the cuſtom is ſtill retained 
order tlieir elections, and return their repre. as a token of friendſhip, love, and reſpect. 
_- ſentatives, who are choſe by all the inhabi- 4 NEXT (part.) that which is neareſt, or ſol- 
tante who pay ſeot and lot, or have burgage- | lews in place or order. 
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NEY'LAND (S.) in Sufo!k, a large town in a 


bottom, with a handſome bridge over the 
Stour; the woollen- manufacture flouriſhed 
here very much formerly, but now the prin- 
cipal trade is bays, ſays, &c. its market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 47 
computed, and 54 meaſured miles. 
NIB (S.) ſometimes means the point of a pen 
where the ſlit is to let the ink out; ſome- 
times the beak of a bird, and ſometimes a 
man or woman's mouth. v 
NIBBLE (V.) to bite a httle at a time, to 
ſtrive to get at things by degrees, &c. 
NICE (A.) curious, delicate, fine, charming; 
alſo difficult or hard to pleaſe, dainty, ten- 
der, ſqueamiſh. | 
 NICE'NE (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to Nice, a city formerly the metro- 
polis of Bythinia in Afia Minor, eſpecially 
relating to the creed there compoſed, by the 
firſt general council, held there by Conftantine | 
the Great in his palace, annc 325, againſt the 
Arians, in which there were 318 biſhops | 


from divers parts, who both ſettled the doc- | 


trine of the Trinity, and the time for ob- 
ſerving Eaſter. | 1 
NI'CENESS (S.) curiouſneſs, exactneſs, dain- 
tineſs, ſqueamiſhnels, &c. ; 
NFCETY (S.) a curioſity, rarity, or exqui- 
ite piece of workmanſhip ; alſo a criticiſm, 
or ſcrupulouſneſs of mind, 7 h 


NICHE (S.) in Arebitecture, is a- hollow or | 


cavity made in the wall of a temple, palace, | 
or other building, to ſet ſtatues in, both for 
civil remembrance, and religious adoration, 

and alſo for curious ornaments ; . and theſe * 
niches are ſometimes round, ſometimes ſquare, 
&c. it is ſuppoſed that Moloch, and the other 
Pagan deities in uſe among the idolatrous 
Jews, &c, were carried about in niches upon 
mens ſhoulders, or upon covered carriages ; 
it was cuſtomary in wars, &c. to carry the 
favourite gods under tents, &c. in imitation 
whereof, the Papiſts, to this day, carry the 
hoſt under a ſplendid canopy through the 
ſtreets, and frequently at the head of their 
troops and armies, to draw the eyes and de- 

votions of their deluded proſelytes. 

NVCHILS (S.) in Law, are iſſues or debts 

which the ſheriffs ſay are worth nothing, 
upon account of the inſolvency, death, or 
abſence of the debtor z it is alſo a word pret- 
ty much uſed among the vulgar, to fignify 

things that yield, pay, or give nothing. 

NICHOLATTANS (s.) a ſect who are ſup- 
poſed to have riſen in the church during the 
time of the apoſtles, and are ſaid to lay the 
foundation of the Gnoſticts; they are alſo ſaid 
to ſpring from NMicbolas, one of the ſeven firſt 
deacons, though others excuſe him, and ſay, 
that upon his giving his wife, who was ex- 
ceeding handfome, leave to marry any other 
perſon ſhe ſhould like, in order to convince 
his companions he intended to live or keep 


I 


a vo or profeſſion of continence which he | 


1 WA'& 
ha1 made, that certain perſons, from this 
raſh zeal, pretended to maintain the legality 
of living with women in common, and that 
meats offered to idols were as lawtul to eat 
as any others, that libertiniſm was a means 


to bliſs, c. this ſet is mentioned in tho 


Revelations, 

NICK (V.) to come and do any thing juſt av 
the proper point of time it was delired ;- to 
hit a mark ſhot at, &c. alſo to cut notches 

or dents in à ſtick. | 

NVCK-IT (V.) to hit the mark, &c. in Ga- 


ming, eſpecially at hazard, it is to throw the, 


ſame chance, &c. that the main is, before 
the thrower is chanced at all. | 
NICK-NA'ME (S.) an odd, fantaſtick, ſpor- 
tive name given to a perſon by way of drol- 
lery or deriſion. | 
NICK-OF-TIME (S.) the very exact mo- 
ment that any thing ſhould be done, or is 
in doing. | 
| NVCKUM (S.) a ſharper, bite, or cheat of 
any ſort, whether gameſter, tradeſman, &c. 
NICKUM-POO'P or NICK-NUNNY (S.) a 
_ ſtupid, filly, ignorant, fooliſh fellow; alio a 
fond, uxorious, and laſcivious man. 
NICOTIA'NA (S.) what is commonly called 
tobacco, and much ſmoaked in pipes, and 
chewed in the mouty, eipecially by com- 
mon- ſoldiers, watermen, ſeamen. &c. tho 
Pbyſicians have given this plant an exceeding 
great character for its medicinal virtues, in 
almoſt all manner of forms; it is chiefly 
brought from the Vet- Indies, and is one of 
the principal commodities of that part of 
the world, : | 
NICTA'*RIA (S.) feaſts, ſacrifices, or ban- 
quets, the ancient generals uſed to offer af- 
ter their obtaining a victory. 
NICTA'TION (S.) a twiakling or winking 
with the eyes. | 
NVDGET (S.) a corruption of ideot, a fool, 
à weak or filly pgrfon. 
NIECE (S.) the daughter of a brother or ſiſ- 
ter, a ſhe- couſin. g 
NIG (S.) the clippings or parings of money. 
NFGGARD (S.) a mean, fordid, covetous 
perſon, one of no honour or generofity, - 
NUGGARDLINESS (S.) covetouſneſs, grip- 


ingneſs, over and above, or unwarrantable 


ſavingneſs, : 

NUGGARDLY or NFGGARDISH (A.) af- 
ter the manner, or like to a niggard, in- 
clining to covetouſneſs, &c. 

NUGGING (S.) cutting, clipping, or paring 
the coin. f 

NIGGLER (S.) a dipper of the coin; alſo a 
worn-out whore-maſter, or old tumbler, 
that loves to be familiar and dallying with 
women. | 

NI'GGLING (S.) endeavouring to converſe 
familiarly with women, though unable to do 
it effectually. | 


NIOEH (part.) near, cloſe to, or hard by a 


perſon or thing, in time, place, or relation. 
Naz | NI'GHs 
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1 a . „* EIN 
NT'GHNES9 (S.) the condition or ſituation of 
being cloſe or near to a perfon or place, 
time or thing. 7-4 
NIGHT (S.) ſometimes means all. that time 
_ - the ſunis below the horizon, which in ſome 
Parts of the world is for many months tage- 
ther; whereas under the equator the night, 
in this ſenſe, is always equal to the day; but 
in other parts of the world, the nights are 
ſometimes ſhorter, and ſometimes longer, 
according to the ſituation of the place; ſome- 
times night means a darkneſs of the under- 
ſtanding, and ſometimes eternal puniſhment, 
affliction, diſtreſs; death, wickedneſs; &c. 
the Painters repreſent night cloathed in a blue 
mantle, flowered with golden ſtars, &c. 
NIUGHTINGALE (S.) a fine ſinging- bird, 
eſpecially in the ſummer evenings; alſo a 
nick name ſor a woman; ſinger, or any flat - 
tering, ſmooth; tongued perſon. 
NI'GHT-MAGISTRATE (S.) a conſtable or 
headborough that attends in the watch- 
houſe, or goes the rounds. with the watch- 
men in the night-time, to prevent or ſup- 
preſs riots, thefts, murders, or any other 
diſorders againſt the publick peace. 


NI'GHT-MARE (5) the ſame diſeaſe which 
Epbialtes or Incubus; 


the phyſicians call 
which e Wo 
NIGHT. MEN (S.) thoſe who open and 
cleanſe privies, commonly called tom - turd- 
n... 
NI GHT-RAIL (S.) an ornamental garment 
made of muſlin, or other ſine linen, in the 
ſhape of a ſnhort- cloak without a cape, for a 
woman to wear in the houſe, . 
NFVGHT-RAVEN (S.) a bird commonly call- 
ed a ſcreech- wol; alſo a nick- name for wo- 


men who influence their huſbands in the 


niglit. time, to do acts contrary to their in- 
elinations, and oftentimes againſt their moſt 
ſolemn engagements, ALY 

NVGHT-SHADE (S.) a plant of a very quick 
growth, and ſpreading nature. . 

NIGHT. WALKER (S.) any perſon that goes 
about late at night, but particularly light or 
whoriſh women, who go about the. itreets 
in the dark-on purpoſe to pick up or delude 


men-to comply with their vicious defires ; a. 


thief, a rogue, or villain that robs houſes or 

- perſons in the night-time. ' 

NI HIL (S.) a term of negation uſed by the 
philoſophers, lawyers, &c, to expreſs either 
abſolutely nothing, or a negation of what 
was aſſerted or required. | 

NILE (S.) a great river in Ffrick, which is 
branched in many parts, arms or ſtreams, 
which water many countries or kingdoms ; 

this river is called the Preſerver of the Upper 
Feypt, upon account of its overflowing, and 


the Father of the Lower Egypt, upon account 
ol the manure ſpread over it by the mud that 


it waſhes on or upon it ; to makeit the more 
remarkable, it overflows commonly in the 
heat of ſununer, when other rivers are the 
jo welt, ard thereby ſupplies the natural deſi- 


— 


* * 


— 


ciency of rain in thoſe parts; as ſoon as he 
falling is ſufficiently: decreaſed, they ſow 
the land. The Pagans imagined their god 
Serapis cauſed this wonderful overfi»wing, 
and therefore when it happened to ſtop or 
come but little, or out of courſe, they uſed 
to ſacrifice one of their handſomeſt young 
women they could find, to him, as follows: 
After having dreſſed her in very rich appa- 
rel, they threw her into the river as a vic- 
tim, to, implore this pretended deity to be 
- propitious, - The e hiſtorians ſay, this 
barbarous worſhip was ſuppreſſed by C 
the caliph, who threw a letter into the river, 
the contents whereof were to intreat thc 
true God to order the Vile to overflow, it it 
pieaſed him. | 
NILO'METER *(S.) a pillar ereQed in the 
middle of the river Nile, upon which are 
marked the degrees of the aſcent of the wa- 
ter, of which- there are ſeveral in various 
parts of the river; it has been obſerved, 
that when the Mie overflows only to 12 cu- 
bits of perpendicular height, a tamine ncceſ- 
ſarily follows in Egypt, and a'iſo if it exceeds 
18 cubits ; ancientiy, they kept the meaſure 
of its ſwelling in the temple of Seroprs, lke 
a ſacred relick, till the emperor Conſiantine 
cauſed it to be tranſported into the church ct 
Alexandria, upon hich the Pagans report- 
ed, that there would be a famine the year 
following, and that Serapis would puniſh the 
affront by withdrawing the waters; but that 
not coming to paſs, they were many of them 
convinced of their errors, and embraced 
Chriſtianity, _ 
NIM (V.) to ſteal or ſnatch away a clk, 
hat, wig, . watch, or any thing elle ſuddenl/ 
by ſurprize, or privately, 


NIL'MBIS (S.) the Antiguaries term for a circle 


mace round the. heads. cf ſome emperor; 
upon medals, reſemvling the glories or cir- 
_ Cles of light painted. or made round the heads 
of ſaints, the Y/irgin Mary, Chriſt, &c. 
NUMBLE (A.) ſwift, quick, ready, agile, &:, 
NI'MBLENESS (S.) quickneſs, readineſs, 2. 
gility,. ſwiftnels, &c. . 

NIM- GI/MMER (S.) a cant name for a ſur- 
geon, or one that cures the clap or pox. 
NINE (S.) the digit or ſingle nuuber ſo call- 

ed, expreſſed by the character ꝙ or ix. 
NINETEEN (S.) the compound number ſo 
called, expreſſed in characters by 19 or xx. 
NINNY or NINNY-HA'MMER (S.) a fil. 
| ly, fooliſh, half wi ted fellow, a contented 
cuckold ; alſo a canting, whining beggar. 
NVOBE (S.) the daughter of Tentalus, and 
Wife to Amphion,king of 7hebes, who being 
puffed up with pride, for her beauty and pu- 
merous iſſue, ſhe arrogantly preferred them 
to the children of Latena; at which ſhe he- 
ing incens'd, cauſed them to be all killed, 
. whereupon. Niobe, through exceſſiveneſs ot 
grief, became, or was turned into a ſtone. 
NIP. (V.) to pinch, or lay, hold gf with. 5 
| 2 ene. 


NIP (S.) a pinch or __ rar; ; alſo a 
cheat. 
NIP or NIB (S.) the extremity er end of a 


NUPPERKIN (S.) aimall or half. pint pot; 
NVPPERS (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall ropes, 


NI'PPING (A.) ſharp, ne alſo very 
NIPPLE (S.) the teat of a woman's breaſt, 


NISAN (S.) the name of the Jew; month 


out of the E. -bylontfh captivity, Nifan, fa- 


NUSEY or NYZLEY (S.) a toel, ep een 


NUSRUCH: or NESROCH (S.) a god of the* 
NVSUS (8) in Phyſicks, is that natural inch- 


NIT (S.) th: egg or young of a louſe, bug, &c. 
MIT (V.) to ſcatter, or lay the eggs of lice, 


NUTRE-{S.) now commonly called ſalt- petre, 


air, which readers it volatile; ; ſome of it is 


N 1 


| endtof the fingers; alſo to crop or break off 


flowers, &c. with the fingers ends. 


pen, where the ink comes out of, and with 
which a perſon writes. 


alſo ſo much wine or ſtrong ale, &c. 


ſometimes with a little truck at the end and 
ſometimes a wale-knot, uicd to hold off the 
cable from the main-capitan, or the gecr- 
capſian, when the cable is either ſo flimy or 
ſo large, that they cannot itrain it, to hold 
it off with their h:nds only; allo a common ; 
name to a-fmall iron inftrument, ſomewhat 
ſhaped like a pair of tongs or pincers, uſed 
upon many occaſions to take hold of a thing, 
and hen to pull or ſtrain it, &c. 


ſevere or cold, 
or that part that goes into the child's mouth, 


and thro' Which it ſucks the milk out of the 
bre aſt. 


— 


anſwering to our March, and which fome= 
times takes from February or Ap-1/, accord. 
ing to the courſe of the moon ; upon the 
Iſcaelites coming out of Egypt, it was ap- 
pointed to be the firſt month of the year; 
in the Church Account, it was the ſeventh 
month of the. c1vil year, and by Moſes was 
called Abid, but by Ezra, at the coming 


mous for the facrifice to be offered on the 
firit day, and the ſeaſt by us called Euſter. 


or ily, ignorant fellow. 


Ali ri ans, but who or what is not certainly 
known, 


nation, tendency or endeavour that is found 
in one dody towards another. 


bugs, &c, alſo to (parkle, or briſk up in lit- 
Us particles, whereby the ſpirituouſneſs or 
lveline's of wine, cyder, ale, &c. is or may 
be perceived. 


a ſalt of a bitter!ſh taſte, ot which there are 
three forts ; the ticſt is lixwium taken from 
the earth, the ſec nd grows upon the ſtone- 
walls, and the third upon rocks z it is im- 
pregnated with ab andance of ſpirits out of the 


alla found in cellars, and other moitt places, 
occalioned by the condenſation of the air in 
thoſe places ; ; ſometimes it is extracted from 
the urine of animals falling upon the ground 
or ſtones, as in ſtables ; The native nitre of 
Alzzandria and Naples is inclining to a roſe- 


* 


NOB f 
colour, but that of Puzz#lo is yellowiſh ; 
the tranſparenter it is, the purer, and that 
which:contains the leaſt common falt is the 
beſt, which is eaſily tried, by throwing a 
little upon burning coals, to ſee whether it 
conſumes wholly, or leaves any viſible pare 
behind it; of tre is made fal-prunellz, 
aqua- -fortis, gun. powder, &c. 

Spirit of Nitre, is the ſtrongeſt aqua-for- 
tis uſed for diſſolving and ſeparating metals. 

NI'TROUS (A.) any thing that is impregna- 
ted with, or full of nitre. 

NO (Part. a denial, ſignitying ſometimes that 
a thing or matter is not as has been related, 
or ſuppoſed, and ſometimes 2 pohtive al. 
ſertion that I will not do or conſent to a 
matter or thing propoſed. 


vanced to the grandeur of a nobleman. 
NOBPLITY (S.) the rank or ſtation of the 
great men of any kingdom or nation, ho- 
noured with the titles of lords, carls, dukes, 
&c. Among the Romans, thoſe were called 


which, to make them more livelily repreſent 
the originels, were painted on the ſace ; they 
uſed to ſtand in the courts in a wooden ca- 
binet; as the Romans grew more poliſhed, 
from wood the ſtatues were made in braſs, 
_ marble, &c, none had the privilege of ſetting 
out theſe ſtatues of their tamity, but ſuch as 
were deſcended from anceſtors that had been 
mag!ſiratus curules, i, e. ſuch as had appeared 
upon ſolemnities in a chariot with an wory 
chair, which at firſt were only the zdiles 
curules, the pretors, cenſors, and conſuls : 
Upon holidays the preites were ſet open, and 
the ſtatues ornamented and expoſed to view, 
and when any of the family dicd, they were 
carrice betore the corpſe at the funeral 3 the 
figures were dreſſed according to the qua- 
lity of the perſons repreſented, and this was 
done to excite bravery and virtue in their 
deſcendants. The Atrbemars divided their 
people into nobiliey, farmers and tradeſmen 
both the Greeks and Romans indulged the no- 


them, the Greeks wore the figure of a graſſ- 
hopper in their hair, and the Romans a hulſ- 
moon upon their ſhoes ; from theſe the cuſ- 
tom of privilege and diſtinction is deſcended : 
It lies in the power of the prince to make 
him noble by place, name, or authority, 
who was deſcended but of poor parents, 
When applied to the diſpoſttion of the mind, 
means ſuch an one thataRs upon honoura- 
ble, juft and equitable principles, that ſcorns 
a mean or a baſe action, &c. and upon all 
occations ſhews a mind not to be ſwayed by 
corruption; bribery, or any undue influence 
whatever; this by'fome is called moral ga- 
biliry, 


deſerving of praiſe, &c. alſo the rank or 
degree 1 e that gives names of ho- 


n 3 nour 


NOBFLITATED (A.) made ncble, or 24 | 


nobles, that had ſtatues of their anceſtors, - 


'bles with great privileges, and to diſtinguiſh - 


NO'BLE (A.) great, generous, worthy, or 
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NOD 


| nour or diſtinction to perſons, as a lord, 
duke, &c. | 


Noble Parts, in Anatomy, are the vital or | 


principal internal parts of the body, ſuch as 
the heart, brain, and liver. 


'NO'BLE (S) a piece of old Engl/þ coin, ſup- 


poſed worth 65. 8 d. of the now current 
money ; alſo a peer or nobleman, | 
NO'BLEMAN. (S.) a perſon that bears the 


title or character of duke, marquis, earl, 


viſcount, or baron. 6 
NO#/BLENESS (S.) grandeur, or greatneſs of 
titles, actions, deſcent, or behaviour; alſo 
a raajeſticalneſs of expreſſion, &c, 
NO'CENT (A.) guilty of ſome crime or miſ- 
demeanour, hurtiul, miſchievous, &c. 
NOCTAMBULA'TION (S.) a diſorder that 
occaſions perſons to walk or go about in 
their ſleep, during which time they will open 
doors, windows, &. go upon the ridges of 
houſes and dangerous precipices, commonly 
without any hurt or inconvenience, unleſs 
Interrupted by ſome unpaſſable place, or the 
over-officiouineſs of ſome perſon ; and this 
1s frequently done without putting on any 
other cloaths than ſuch as they. lie in bed 
with. | 
NOCTILU'CA (S.) any body or thing that. 
ſhines in the night, or dark, as all natural 
 phoſphorus's, c. will; alio the artificial 
ones, being certain chymical preparations 
that exhibit light naturally of themſelves, 


without being expoſed to the light or air; 


there are great variety of the'e preparations, 
which are accordingly variouſly denominat- 

ed, as the ſolid, the liquid, the aerial, &c. 

NOCTU'RNAL or NOCTURLA'BE (S.) a 
mathematical inſtrument to find the motion 
of the north ſtar about the pole. 

NOCTU'RNAL ARCH (S.) in Affronomy, is 
that ſpace in the heavens, which the ſun, 

moon, or ſtars run thro from their ſetting 
to their riſing, 

NO'CTURNsS or NOCTU'RNALS (S.) the 
Roman Catholicks beſtow this name upon 
that part of the church-office or prayers, 

which they call alſo mattins, whictr ace 

, commo!.ly divided into three parts, portions 
or no&urns, becauſe they uſed to be ſung or 
performed only in the night, which is till 
obſerved in ſome cathedrals, where they 
ſing their mattins at midnight, in imitation 
of the primitive Chriſtians, who for fear of 

_ Perſecution, uſed to meet only in the night, 
which gave their adverſaries an opportunity 


to losd and accuſe them with heinous crimes, | 
NO (V.) to fignify, take notice, or intimate 


- ſeraething by the motion of the head; alſo 
to take a nap, or fall aſleep. 


NOD (S.) a ſign, motion, or token made 


with the head. 


NOD (S.) a filly. foolifh, idle, trifling, ig- 


norant fellow); there is alſo a play or game 
on the cards, called knawe noddy, in which 
the knave of clubs is the commanc ing card, 


NOM 

NODE-{S.) a knot, nooſe, or difficulty, from 
which it is hard to extricate one's (elf ; in 
Dialling, the ſtyle or cock, a hole in the 
cieling of the room, or pane of glaſs in a 
window, to make a dial on the floor, wall, 
cieling, & c. with the Surgeons, it is a protu- 
berance occaſioned by a humour in the ten- 
dinous parts, proceeding from a fall, blow, 
or ctherwiſe, which reſiſts if ſtirred, it 
preſſed upon its ſide, is not diverted, nor 
can be turned aſide. | 1 

NODES (s.) in Aftroromy, are the points cf 
interſection, or the orbit of the ſun, where 
the tract or courſe of the ſun, commonly 
called the ecliptick; and the orbits of the 

other planets that have latitude, croſs or cut 
one another, fo that a point where a planet 
paſſes over the ecliptick out of ſouthern 
into northern latitude, is called its north 
node; and where it deſcends from north to 
ſouth, its ſouth rode, which change their 
places in the zodiack like the planets, but 
contrary to the ſucceſſion of the fi-ns ; yet 
thoſe of the three ſuperior planets move in- 
ſenfibly, thoſe of the three inferior ores 
quicker, but thoſe of the moon are whit 
are chiefly taken notice of, commonly called 

» the Dragon's Head ard Tail. 

NODO'SE or NO'/DOUS (A.) full of knots, 
intricacies, difficulties, ſwellings, or humo- 
rous lumps, 8 

NO Ds or NO'DULUS (S.) a bag of ſuita. 
ble ingredients, proper to ſome particular 

diſeaſe, put into beer or wine, the tincture 
whereof the patient is to drink as a remedy 
or diet-drink, 

NO GGIN (S.) a ſmall pail or piggin ; all 
any ſmall meaſure for ale, &c. 

NOISE (S.) any great ſhout, ſound, ſquabble, 
cry, wrangling, ſtrife, or quarrel, 

NOLI'SINESS (S.) of a diſpoſition inclinable 
to quarrel, jangle, ſpeak loud, or be vey 
troubleſome, * | 

NOVSOME (A.) ſtinking, loathſome, naſty, 
offenſive. h 

NOVSOMNESS (S.) loathſomeneſs, offeniive- 
. neſs, ſtinkingneſs, naſtineſs, &c. 

NOKES (S.) a ninny or fool, a wiſe- acre ot 
filly fellow. | 

NO'LI ME TANGERE (S.) in Medicine, is 2 
ſort of canker in the face, eſpecially above 
the chin; there ariſes a tumcur or ulcer a. 
bout the mouth and noſe, like an ulceratrd 
canker, which grows ſlowly at the begin- 
ning like a little pimple ; it remains a who's 
year, and ſo is leſs troubleſome and dangc'- 
ous than a canker, which gnaws and eats 
more in one day, than this diſtemper <ccc3 
in a month, which is the eſſential difference 
between them; there is alſo a plant called") 
this name, from a ſingular property af dal. 
ing, out its ſecd when ripe, upon the fu ſt 
approach of the hand to touch its pods. 

NO'MADES-{S.) a common name given 0 


| ſcveral nations or people {01 merly, Who uſed 
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NOM. 


to make it their buſineſs to ſeed, breed, and | 


improve cattle, as'the Tartars and Arabians 
now do. | | 


NO'MANCY (S.) a pretended divination or 


fortune- telling, by the diſpoſition of letters 
that ſorm a perſon's name. 

NO'MARCHY (S.) the ancient diviſion or 
partition of Egypt into particular diſtricts, 
and the officer that had the care and govern- 
ment of one of theſe diviſions was called a 
no march. 3 | 

NO'MAS or NO MA (S.) the phyſicians 
name for a putrid ulcer, that feeds upon the 
glandulous parts of the mouth, attended 
ſometimes with a corrofion or corruption 
of the bones, , | 

NO'MBLES (S.) the entrails of a ſtag or deer, 

NO'MBRIL POINT (S.) in Heraldry, is the 

next below the fe's point, or the center of 
the eſcutcheon; fuppoſing it to be divided 
into two equal parts below the feſs, the firſt 
divifion is the nombril, and the lower the 
baſs. 

NOME (S.) in A'gebra, is any quantity what- 
ever with a ſign affixed, either known, or 
ſuppoſed, or by which it is, or may be con- 
nected to another ; and when connected, the 
whole is called a binomial, a trinomial, &c. 

NOMENCLA/TOR (S.) among the »/4 Ro- 
mans, was a ſlave that ſtood ready to prompt 
the cadidates for offices, places, &c. with 


the names of the citizens or eleQors, that 


they might ſalute and ſolicit them by name, 
which was eſteemed a great mark of reſpect 
or eſteem, \ 

NOMENCLA/TURE (S.) is a collection of 
the moſt uſetul and necefſary words of a 
language; digeſted under proper heads, and 


is the title of a ſchool-book, which the be- 


Sinners in the Latin tongue commonly learn. 

NO'MINAL (A.) ſomething that is not real, 
only imaginary or named; alſo ſomething 
belonging or relating to a name. 


NO MIN ALS (S.) a ſect of difputants, that | 


affirmed univerſals were only names, and 
not things; and that to become learned, it 
is not ſufficient to have juſt and clear ideas 
of things, but it. is likewiſe required to 


know the proper names of the genus and | 


ipecies of things, and to expreſs them 
Clearly and preciſely. 

NO'MINATE (V.) to name, propoſe, offer 
or appoint a perſon to diſcharge an office, 
or perform a buſineſs. | : 

NOMINA'TION (S.) a naming, propoſing, 
offering, or appointing z in Lats; it is the 
power of repreſenting or appointing a clerk 


to a patron of a benefice, for him to preſent | 


him to the ordinary, 


NO'MINATIVE CASE (S.) in Grammar, | 
and in thoſe languages that vary the termi- 


nations of their nouns, is that caſe that 
names or propoſes the ſubject that the verh 


ſignifies the action of, and ſo neceſſarily is 


antecedent in ſenſe and conſtruftion ; this 


is properly no caſe itſelf, but rather the | 


* 


NON 

ſpring or fountain from whence the others 
„ „„ 

NOM OG RAPHER (S.) a writer or collector 
of the law, whether civil or common. 

NOMPAREIL or NONPARF/IL (S.) is any 
thing that ei: her cannot be matched at ail, 
or at leaſt it is very hard or d.fficult ſo to do, 
upon wh'ch acccunt, the Printers call a very 
ſmall- ſized letter, which for notes and other 
nice purpoſes they uſe, by this name ; and 
the Confectioners have a pleaſant confection 
or ſugar- plumb under this name; the Car- 
deners have alfo a fruit under this name. 


tion taken againſt the plaintiff or defendant, 
upon ſome cauſe, why he cannot commence 
a ſuit in Jaw, as premuaire, ouilawry, ex- 
communication, an alien, &c, 
NO*'NAGE (S.) all the time of a perſon's life, 
that is under the time the law has appointed 
for his becoming of age; as in ſome cafes, 
it is all under 14 years of age, and in other 
caſes, all under 21 years. 
NONAGE'SIMAL DECREE (S.) an Ffr2- 
nomical Term for the nineticth or highett 
point or degree in the ecliptick. 
NO/NAGON (S.) a geometrical figure, con- 
ſifting of nine ſides and angles. 
NON-APPEA*RANCEE (S.) in Law, a de- 
fault in not appear ing in a court of judica- 
ture when duly ſummoned, &c. by Which 
a perſon may come under ſcvere penalties 
for contempt, &c. g 


fully, &c. - 

NON-CLAVM (S.) in Lav, is the omitting 
or negleQing to make a perſon's claim, or 
challenge his right within a time properly 
limited, which will either bar his right, or 
hinder his entry by deſcent, 

NON COMPOS MENTIS (S) one that is 
not ſound in mind or memory, of whicn 
the law makes four forts, firtt, the ideot, 
who from h's nativity is perpetu:Hy infirm, 
or not capable of reafoning or diſtinguiſh- 
ing rightly ; ſecondly, he that by fickvels, 
grief, or other acc.dent, wholly loteth his 
memory and underſtanding ; thircly, a lu- 
natick, or one that has ſometimes, ard 
ſometimes has not his underſtanding ; ard, 
laſlly, he that by his own vicious act, fer a 
time depriveth himſelf of his memory and 
underſtir:ding, as a drunkard, &c. which 

laſt gives no privilege to hm or his hes, 

NON-CONFO/RMIST (S.) one that dies net 


1 


but particularly one that does not comply 
with the preſent eſtabliſhed church of Erg- 
lard in herdiſcipline and ceremonies ; but tha 
term is ſeldom or never applied to the Ko- 
man Cathilicls, but to Pror-ftant Diſſerte s on- 
ly, who agree in the general articles of faith, 
NON-CONFO'RMITY (S.) the act of not 
complying with the eft-blfhed church), &c. 
NO/'NCUPATIVE (A.) ſomething that is 


Nn4 culy 


NON. ABI'LITY (S.) in Lav, is an excep- 


NONCE (Part.) purpoſely, defignedly, wil- 


conſent to, or comply with, hs company 3 
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enly nominal, or that has no other exiſtence 
than in words or names; ſo a will that a 
perſon declares by word of mouth upon his 
death-bed, without caufing it to be reduced 
to writing, is by the lawyers called a noncu- 
pative will; ſome have applied this word 
to articles of ſaith, declaring that Jeſus Chriſt 
as man, was God only noncupatively, or, not 
really, but in name only: N 
NONE (S.) one of the 1even canonical hours 
in the church of Rome, which is about three 
in the afternoon; in the Primitive Church, 
this was the time for breaking their faſts 
upon ſaſt - days, though ſome ſtretched it to 
night. | | 
NONE (part.) no one thing or perſorf, not 


any. 5 
NON-E'NTITY (S.) an exiſtence only in | 


imagination, a talking about what has no 
real being. | | 
NONES. (S.) in the Roman Calendar, are the 
fifth. day of the months January, February, 
April, June, Auguſt, September, November, 
and December; and the ſeventh of Marcb, 
May, July, and Ocicher; theſe laſt four 
months having ſix days before the zones, 
and the others only four. * | 
KO'NE-SUCT1 (S.) that which has no equal, 


c. or it is the Engliſh for nompareil; and 


is applied variouſly, ſometimes to a ſhip of 
war, ſometimes by the F/orifis to a curious 
flower, ec. | | 


NON. NA/TURALS (S.) in Phyſic4, are thoſe 
things both near or remote, that are ſup- 


poſed to be the cauſe of diſeaſes, as bad air, 
meat, drink, too much labour, or too little 
* flleep, &c. | 


| NO'NPLUS (S.) a full ſtop, or difficulty that 


a perſon cannot get over, anſwer, or over- 
come, ; 

NQY/N-PLUS (V.) to ſtagger or ſet a perſon, 
by propoſing too great a difficulty to be an- 
{wered or overcome. | | 

'NON-RE/SIDENCE (S.) is the illegal abſence 

of a beneficed clergyman from his ſpiritual 
care or charge. ; 

NON-RE'SIDENT (S.) one who does not 

' dwell, live, or reſide at the place where his 
buſineſs calls him; but eſpecially applied to 
a beneficed clergyman, who has the profits 
of a living in the country, and lives in Lon- 
eff , EOT 


NoON-SUIT (S.) a renouncing, dropping, or 


letting a ſuit ſall by che plaintiff. 
NO'N-SUIT (V.) to compel, cauſe, or force 
a a perſon to let a ſuit fall, drop, or diſconti- 


nue. | 
NOOK (S.) a corner, niche, or hiding place; 
in meaſuring. land, it is the fourth part of a 


yard land. 


NOON (S.) the middle time of the day, or 


' when the ſun comes to the ſouth or meri- 
dian of any place, which we diſtinguiſh by 
the hour of twelve, 


NO@NING. (S.) any exerciſe or refreſhment 


\ 


* 


- 


NOR 
done or taken at noon, or the middle timo 
of tke day. ae eee | 

NOOSE (S.] is ſometimes taken for. a gin, 
ſnare, or trap laid for a perſon; and ſome- 
times only a fliding knot made in a rope or 

cord. 3 | 1 

NOOSE (V.) to entangle, embaraſs, trouble, 
vex, or bring a perſon into difficulties ; in 
the Cart Languaze, it means both to marry 
and to hang. 

goon 2 the bird commonly called a bull- 

neh. 5 

NOPE (S.) a blow or ſtroke upon the head cr 
pate. | 

NORFOLK (S.) is a maritime county, and 
an iſland of an elleptical form, bounded on 
the north and caſt by the Germas ocean, on 
the ſouth by the rivers Waveney and the 
Leſſer Ouſe, which parts it from Suff, en 
the weſt by the Greater Ouſe, which parts it 

from part of Cambridgeſhire, and by the 

Neve, which parts it from part of Lincoln- 

fire; it is a large and populous county, 
extending from Tas mouth to Wiſpich, wiz, 
eaſt and weſt, 50 miles, and from north te 

| ſouth, viz. from Therford to Wells, about zo; 
and is 140 in circumference ; it contains 31 
hundreds, 32 market-towns, 711 villages, 
660 pariſhes, and about 47, 200 houſes, in 
which are computed 283, ooo inhabitants ; 
it ſends 12 members to parliament : The 
air is of various temperature, according as 
the ſoil differs in the ſeveral parts of the 
county; in thoſe parts that are marſhy, 
boggy, and watry, it is aguiſh and unwhol- 
ſome ; but where it is fancy or claycy, it is 

_ pleaſant and healthy, filled with fruitfu! paſ- 
tures and arable fields, fine ſeats and gar- 
dens; the fea-coaſt and rivers are well 
ſtocked with excellent fiſh of ſeveral ſorts; 
it hath many good harbours for ſhips, which 
occaſion much trade; the chief are Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Wells, and Blakeney ; the inland 
paris abound with pleaſant ſprings, and 
navigable rivers, eſpecially the Ouſe. 

NO*RMAL (S.) ſomething belonging to a 
ſquare or perpendicular, 

Normal Line, is one that ſtands at right 
angles upon another, or is perpendicular to 
ſomeother point or line, 

NO'RMANS (S.) men of the north, a com- 
mon name anciently, for all that inhabited 
Norway, Denmark, and Sveder,, 

NORREY*” or NORROY” (S.) a complimen- 
tal name given to one of the principal he- 
ralds of England, whoſe office is executed 
on the north fide of the river Trent, and 
means the northern king, | 

NORTH (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
world, which is known or diſtinguiſhed in 
open plains, or on the fea by the pole ſtar. 

NORTH-A'LLERTON (S.) in the North 
Riding of Yori fhire, ſeated near the Swat: ; 
it is a large bcrough-town, that returns two 
members to parliament, and hath a great 

: FOR market 


- 


NOR 


market weekly on Wedneſday for horſes, 
corn, cattle, &c. diſtant from London 176 
computed, and 229 meaſured miles. 


NORTHA'MPTON (S.) was formerly the 
chief town in Nortbamptonſbire, to which it 
gave name; but king Henry VIII. erecting 


Peterborough into a biſhop's ſee, and making 
it a city, gives that the preſcrence; it is 
pleaſantly ſeated on the Nyne, over, which 


are two handſome bridges; it is walled in, | 


and on an eminence on the weſtern fide is 
the remains of a large caſtle, now gone to 
ruin ; in the year 1675 it was almoſt totally 
deſtroyed by fire ; but was ſoon after rebuilt 
much handſomer than before, being one of 
the heſt · built towns in this part of Ergland, 
conſiſting chiefly of four large and ſpacious 
ſtreets, which all meet at All. Saints church, 


which is near the middle of the town ; it 


has 4 churches, 2 - hoſpitals, and a charity- 
ſchool ; the great church, the town=-hall, or 
ſefions-houſe, the goal, and all the publick 
buildings far exceed any other country - 
town; it is a corparation, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, -2 bailiffs, 4 aldermen, 48 
common-council-men, a town-clerk, &c. it 
ſends two members to parliament; it has 
three markets weekly on Wedne'day, Fri- 
day, and Saturday; diſtant from Lenden 54. 
computed, and 67 meaſured miles. 

NORTHA'MPTONSHIRE (S.) an inland 
county, fituate almoſt in the middle of 
England, of a very healthy air, aud fat and 
rich foil, both for. tillage and paſturage, 
yielding ſtore of grain, and feeding large 
rumbers of ſheep, horſes, and cattle ; it has 
been obſerved, there is leſs waſte ground in 
this, than in any other county in England; 
the county is populous ; it is well- watered 
with rivers and freſh ſtreams ; and though 
but a ſmall county, yet is divided into 20 
hundreds, which-contain 11 market-towns, 
and 326 pariſhes; is about 120 miles in 
circumference, has about 24,800 houſes, 
many of which are noblemens and gentle- 
mens ſeats, and 149,000 inhabitants; it 
ſends nine members to parliament. 


| NO'RTHERLY or NO'RTHERN (A.) that 


lies, or is in or towards the north part, or 
quarter of the world.' | 

NORTHERN SIGNS (S.) in Afronomy, are 
the firſt ſix ſigns, ſo called, becauſe they 
decline from the equinoctial northward. 

NO'RTHING (S.) in Navigation, is the dif- 
terence of latitude a ſhip, makes in failing 
towards the north pole. | 


NO'RTHLECHE (s.) a finall town in Glou- 


cefeerſhire, governed by a bail and two 
conſtables; the market is weekly on Wed- 
neſday; the river Lebe runs through it; 
diſtant from London 68 computed, and 80 
meaſured miles. : 

NORTH LIGHT (s.) a meteor, which ap- 
pears in Greenland, commonly about the 
tune of the new moon, and gives light to 


NOR 


the whole country, though the meteor itſelf 


appears only in the north; it moves from 


ore place to another, leaving a ſort of miſt 


or cloud behind it, and continues till the ſun- 


beams hide it. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. (s.) a county of a 


ſharp and piercing air, much troubled with 
pinching iroſts, boiſterous winds, and deep 


ſnows ; to remedy the inconveniences where-- 


of, nature has ſurniſnhed them with an inex- 


hauſtible quantity of ſea-coals ; the ſoil in 


general is but ungrateful, being very rough, 
hilly, and hard to be manured, but beſt to. 


wards the ſea, having plenty of ſea-weed, 
which makes a good manure ; it is a mari- 


time northern county, bordering upon Scot 
land, of a triangular form, bounded on the 
ſouth with the wideſt part of the Tyne, on 
the eaſt ſide by the German ocean, and on the 
weſt with part of Cumberland and the Teoeed, 
which parts it from Scotland; it is a pretty 


5 large county, being about 155 miles in cir- 
cumference, divided into 6 wardſhips, con- 


taining 46 pariſhes, 11 market-towns, 
22,740 houſes, and about 136,000 inhabi- 
tants ; it ſends 8 members to parliament. 


NO'RTHWARD (A.) that leads or goes to 


the north. 


NO'RTHWICH (S.) in Cbeſbire, famous for 


making of ſalt, which is of a ſtronger na- 
ture, though not . ſo white a colour, as the 
ſalt of the other Wiches; it is a very ancient 
town, and has a market weekly on Friday; 
its being near the middle of the county, oc- 
caſions the juſtices and other gentlemen to 


meet here frequently, for the diſpatch of 


publick buſineſs ; diſtant from London 132 
computed, and 160 meaſured miles. 


NO/RWICH (S.) a biſhop's ſee, and a city 
and county of itſelf, the metropolis of the 


county of Nourfulk, ſeated near the conflux of 


the Winſder and Yare ; it is a very ancient 


city, fituate towards the ſouth-eaſt part of 


the county, upon the ſide of an hill, encom- 


paſſed by a deep ditch, and a flint- ſtone 
wall, 3 miles in circumlerence, begun in 
1294, and finiſhed in 1309, but is now go- 
ing faſt to decay; it was at firſt beautified 


and defended by 40 towers; it has 12 gates 


for entrance, and five bridges over the Yarc, 
which runs through the city ; it is computed 
at 8000 houſes, aad 50,c00 inhabitants, out 
of whom is formed a regiment of ſoldiers, 
to be always ready for its defence ; the river 
being navigable, there is a conſtant traffick 
between this city and Yarmouth, Sc. betides 


the cathedral, which is a very fine building, 


the other churches and chapels are abcut 32; 


the duke of Norfolꝭ's and the biſhop*s palaces; _ 
the caſtle, built on an high hill in the midſt 


of the city, is furrounded by a very deep 


ditch, over which is a ſtrong bridge, the 
arch whereof is of an extraordinary bignefs ; 
this cattle is now gone to decay, and uſed for 


the county goal; near it ſtands the ſhire. 
houſe, 
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" houſe which is very handſome ; the town- 


NOT 


hall ſtands in the market-place ; the Gb:/d- 
Hall was formerly a monaſtery of Benedi&:ne 
monks ; the Bridezvell is built of ſlint - ſtone, 
ſquared, fo curiouſly wrought, that no mor- 
tar appears; the mar ket - croſs is a fine piazza, 
built very lofty of free-ſtone ; the houſes, in 


general, are new. built and handfome, which | 


by the pleaſant intermixrure of trees and 
gardens, renders it exceeding agreeab!e ; the 


. © corporation is governed by a mayor, recorder, 


ſteward, 2 ſheriffs, 24 aldermen, Co com- 
mon-council, town-clerk, and under offi- 
cers ; the mayor · is yearly elected by the 
freemen'on May Day, out of the aldermen, 

and ſworn in with great pomp and ſolem 
nity the 23d of June following; the ſheriffs 
are alſo annually choſe the laſt Tueſday in 

_ Auguſt, one by the court of aldermen, the 
other by the freemen, and ſworn on Michael- 
mas- Day following; the inhabitants both of 
this place and the neighbouring parts, are 
almoſt all employed in ſpinning, weaving, 

Kc. ſtockings, bays, ſerges, ſhalloons, and 
other worſted ſtuffs ; here are three markets 
kept weekly, on Wedneſdays, Fridays and 
Saturdays, which laſt is exceeding large; 
this place {ends two members to parliament ; 
diſtant from London go computed, and 109 
meaſured miles. 3 


NOSE (S.) the protuberant part of a perſon's 


face, which is the common organ for the 
ſenſation of ſmelling, in which there are two 
parts, or openings, divided by a thin bone 


or griſtle called the noftrils, that are the] 


vehicles of conveying the various odours to 
the common ſenfory in the brain. 


NOSE (v.) to impoſe upon, affront, or pro- 


voke a perſon openly, or to his face. 


| NO'SE-GAY (S.) a parcel of flowers, ſweet. 


herbs, &c. tied together to ſmell to; alſo 
any thing that g:ves a fragrant ſmell, 
NO'SEL cr NO'ZZEL (S.) the hollow part 
of a candle-ſtick, made to hold the can- 
dic, &c. 
NO'STKILS (S.) the hollow cavities that are 
on each ſide of the noſe. 


 NO'STRUM (S.) a ſecret in any art or ſcience 


whatever, but m-re particularly ſpoke of re- 
cipes in phyſick, tor the cure of particuiar 
diſtempers. 


NOT (art.) much the fame With Ne; which | 


ſee. 


* NO'TABLE (A.) ſomething worthy of re- 


mark or obſet vation, very remarkable; alſo 
the wife and judicious management of an 
affair by a perſon of ſkill, prudence, and 
care. 


NO*'TABLENESS (S.) remarkableneſs, extra- 


ordinarineſs; alſo ability, good conduct, or 
management. 


NO TARY (S.) a perſon that formerly took 


notes, heads, or hints cf bargains, contradis, 
&c. and delivered copies to the ſeveral parties ; 


but they now fighify little, but in caſcs of 


f 
* 


8 NOT 
trade where they are made uſe of, to the pub. 
lick witneſſes to contracts, proteſting ot bill: 

of exchange, &c. in the foreign courts of 
law, there are officers under this name ſtil}, 
though they are now differently employed to 
what they originally were. 

NOTATION (S.) the marking or diſtinguiſh. 
ing any thing by writing, &c, and in Atitb- 
metick and Algebra, it is the writing down 
any number or quantity*with proper figures 
or letters, &c. | 

NOTCH (S.) a deat. or piece broke or cut cut 
of the edge of a kniſe, razor, &c. or out of 
a tally or other board ; an indention in the 
edges of flowers, leaves, &c. | 

NOTE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a ſhort bill un- 
der a perſon's hand for a ſum of money ; and 
ſometimes a comment or expoſition upon 
ſomething ſuppoſed to be difficult in ſcience, 
hiſtory, &c. commonly wrote in the margin 
or bottom of a page, that the text may he 
ſeen and conſulted at the ſan.e time; allo a 
perſon of fame or reputation for ſomething 
extraordinary or valuable. | 

NOTE (V.) to obſerve, take notice, ſet down, 
or memorandum ; in Trade, it is to take a 
publick notary to be a witneſs, that a ſorcign 
bill of exchange is not duly accepted or paid, 

Note of a+ Fine, in Law, is a brief of a 
fine made by the chirographer of the court 
before it is engreſſed, _ 

NOTES (S.) in Muſich, are certain marks or 
characters, by which hoth the compoſer and 
performer expreſs the ſeveral tones that are 
deſigned in the compoſition ; and theſe ate 
commonly wrote upon five lines with acci- 
tional oncs added, as occaſion may require, 
or elſe with the cliff changed; ſomet mes 
they mean memorangurns taken of any thing 

done, or to be done. 5 ö 

NOTHING (S.) a non- entity, or negat.on 
of all being. . 

NOTICE (S.) advice, information, know. 
ledge, obſet vation, &c. 

NOTIFIC ACTION (S.) an adviſing, inſorm- 
ing, or making known. | 
NO'TIFY (V.) to declare, make known, 

tell, inform, &c. 

NO'TION (S.) an imagination or ſuppoſithn 
that ſomething is, or is not, according as It 
has been repreſented ; and this is ſomeumes 
called clear or diſtin, and ſometimes oh- 
ſcure and inadequate, according as it is ci - 
cumſtanced, 

Common Notions, certain axioms or received 
truths, which ſome affirm are inna!e. 

NO'TIONAL (A.) imaginative, ſomething be- 
longing er pertaining to a notion or thougit, 

NOTO/KIOUS (A.) plain, open, cvident, 
manifeſt ; alſo wicked, profane, &c. 

NOTO'RIOUSNESS or NOTORTETY (5.) 
undeniableneſs, plainneſs, demonſtrative- 
neſs; alſo wickedneſs, &c. 3 

NO'TTINGHAM (s.) che chief town of A”: 
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aſcent of a ſandy rock, and plentifully ſup- 


plied with all the neceſſaries of lite; the foreſt 


of Sherwood, which hes on the north fide of 
it, ſupplying the inhab:tants with firing, and 
the river Trent with plenty of fiſh ; on the 
welt fide ſtands a caſtle upon an exceeding 
high rock; this town was anciently of great 
note, and has gone thro* various different 
ſcenes, as the times happened, being by the 
reyengeful diſpoſition of Robert earl of Ferrers 
and Darby, burnt down, the inhabitants 
killed, and their goods div ded among his 
ſoldiers, ; it is at preſent the county town, 


where the goal is, and where the aſſizes are 


held; contains three pariſhes, and has many 


_ ſtreets of good houſes ; it is a corporation, 


governed by a mayor, recorder, fix alder- 
men, two coroners, two ſheriffs, two cham- 
berlains, a common- council, &c. The Trent 
is made navigable up to the town, over 
which is a very large ſtone bridge, confiſting 
of 19 wide arches ; but the town does not 
carry on any extrao+dinary trade; it ſends 
two members to parliament, and has three 
markets weekly on Wedneſday, Friday and 
Saturday; diſtant from London 97 compu- 
ted, and 122 meaſured miles. 


NO'TTINGHAMSHIRE (S.) is an inland 


county, bounded on the north and north- weſt 
by Yoriſhire, on the eaſt be Lincolnſhire, on 
the ſouth be Leiceſterſhire, and on the weſt 
by the river Eriſp, which paits it from Dar- 
63/hire ; its form is oval, and from Finingly 
in the north part, to Stearford in the ſouth, 
is about 38 miles; and from Tewver ſall in the 
welt, to Beſtborp in the eaſt, is about 19 
miles ; the circumference is computed at 110 
miles; the air is very pleaſant and v holſome, 
and the ſoil either ſandy or clayey, and very 
fruitful both in corn and graſs ; and beſides, it 
15 well furniſhed with water, wood, and canal 


coal; here is a fort of ſtone that grows in 


this county, ſofter than alabaſter, but being 
burnt makes a plaiſter excceding hard, which 
is often uſed to floor their rooms with, and 
when ſpread and dry is as hard as any com- 
mon ſtone, and looks as if the whole floor, 
though ever ſo large, was one intire ſtone, 
without any cracks, ſhakes, or joints ; it is 
divided into 8 hundreds, in which are 9 
market - to uns, 168 pariſhes, 17,554 houſes, 
and about 105,000 inhahitants ; it ſends 8 
members to parliament. 


NOTWITHSTA'NDING (Part.) neverthe- 


leſs, although, yet, &c. 


NOVA/TIONS (S.) in the Civil Lao, is the 


change or alteration of an obligation, fo. 
that it is deftroyed or annihilated, or the 
Entering into a new obligation to take off a 
former one ; alſo the transferring an obliga- 
on from one perſon to another. 


NO'VEL (A.) new, lately invented, made, 


or found out, 
Novel Afftrgnment, in Law, in an aQion 


of treſpaſs, ws ap alignment of time, place, 


NOV 


Kc. in a declaration more particularly than 
it was in the writ, tk 
Novel Diſſeiſin, the name of a writ that 
the law allows to one vo is ejected out of 
his land or tenement in time of peace. 


\NO'VEL (S.] a pleaſant, ingenious ſtory, in 
which the relator dreſſes up an invention ot 


his own as a real fact, with all the embel- 
liſhments of art, to render it agreeable and 
inſtructive; in Law, it is a term uſed for 
the conſtuutions of ſeve: al emperors. 


NO'VELIST (S.) an admirer of new things or 


changes, a news- monger or intelligencer. 
NO'VELTY or NO'VELNESS (S.) ſomething 


new or different from the common road, an' 


innovation or change. ; 

NOVEMBER (S.) the ninth month of the 
year, according to the Jaw account, and the 
eleventh according to the vulgar or common 
account; the Parnters repreſent this month 


by a man cloathed in a robe of changeable 


green and black, his head adorned with a 
garland of olive branches with fruit, hold- 
ing in his right hand the fign Sogrirtary, and 
in his left turnips and parinips. 

NOVE/MSILES (S.) among the o Romans, 
were a ſpecies of gods juſt made, or heroes 
lately dead, and admitted among the num - 
ber of the gods ; ſome affirm they were the 
gods of the kingdoms or provinces newly 

- conquered, to whom they offered ſacrifices 
to get their favour. 


 NOUGHT (S.) ſometimes means the charaQer 


(o) in Arthbmerickz and ſometimes refers to 


the quantity of any thing whereof no part is 


remaining; the ſame with nothing. 
NO'VICE (S.) ſometimes means a filly, igno- 
rant. fellow, a young artiſt or beginner in any 
| buſineſs or affair; in the Prinutive Church, 
thoſe religious were called nowices, that were 
in a ſtate of probation, of which there were. 
ſeveral ſorts ; ſome came without their ha- 
bit, as laicks and ſecular clergy, and fome 
with it, who had been monks in other pl. 
ces, either in foreign monaſteries, or in celis 


belonging to the cap.tal abbey ; at preſent, 


the navices among the Jeſuits, let them be 
men of what condition and quality foever, 
at their coming into the colleges are obliged, 
as they call it, to forſake the world, to deny 
themſelves, to throw up their eſtates, leave 
their parents and friends and perfectly diſen- 
gage themſelves from a ſecular life, to mor- 
tify the fleſh with ſevere diſcipline, to be im- 
plicit in their obedience, and never to cenſure 
their ſuperiors ; and the better to underſtand 
the manner and extent of their. obedience, 
they have pictures in their ſtudies to inſtruct 
then by way of emblem, in the middle 
whereof there is a bey drawn in a ſtooping 
poſture, with a piece of timber upon his 
ſhoulders, with this motto, Fartiter, upon 
it; he has likewiſe a harp in his hand, to 
intimate the cheerfulneſs of his. ſubmiſſion; 
upon his right hand, there is a puppy dog in 
5 2 
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88 rifing. oſture, to ſignify the expedition of 


dis obedience ; his breait is open, to inti- 
mate that his ſuperiors have both his heart 
and his body at. their ſervice ; his mouth is 
mut, and his ears d, S. 

NOVTCIATE (S,) the time that a perſon is 


under apprenticeſhip, c. In the church of 
Rome, it is the time of trial for a young re- 


ligious perſon; and ſometimes means the 
place or houſe where they are inſtructed. 
NUUN (S.) in Grammar, is either the name of 
the thing, or the name of the quality, kind 
or ſort of te thing, the firſt ate called ſub- 
ſtantives, the latter adjectives, 

NOU'KISH (V.) to feed, ſupport, keep, main- 
tain, provide tor, take care of, &. | 
NOU'RISHING (S.) che act of feeding, ſup- 
port.ng, providing for, or taking care of. 


NOURISHMENT (S.) food, warmth, &c. 


any thing that feeds, comforts, revives, &c. 


NOW (Part.) inſtantly, immediately, exiſting 


at this preſent time. 


| NOX (S.) the Latin name for the night; and 


allo vt a goddeſs worſhipped by the ancients, 


az bearing the ſupreme command in theſe | 
Jower regions, being called the mother of 


love, deceit, old age, death, fl:ep, dreams, 
complaint, fear and darkneſs; the cock was 
offered to her in ſacrifice, and ſhe was paint 
ed in black hair, with a garland of poppies 
round her head; her chariot was drawn with 
black horſes, ſurrounded with ſtars, holding 


m her arms two boys taking their reit, one | 


Hlack, the other white, the latter ſignifying 
Alcep, the former death. 

NU/X1QUS (A.) hurtiul, offenſive, miſchie- 
vous, dangerous, &c. 

NO XIQUSNESS (S.) hurtſulneſs, offenſive- 
ne's, miſchievouſneſs, &c. ; 


XU'CLEUS (S.) in Aſtronomy, is the body of a 


comet, by ſome called the head; this term 
is ſometimes apphed to the central parts of 


the earth; in Architecture, it is the middle 


part ot the flooring of the ancients, conſiſt- 
ing ot cement, which they put between a 
lay or bed of pebbles, cemented with the 
mortar, made of lime and ſand. 

NU DDLE (V.) to walk or go along haſtily, 
ia a ſeeming careleſs poſture. 55 

NUDE (A.) bare, naked, uncloathed, &c. 

Nude Contract, in Law, is where a per ion 
makes a promiſe to another of ſomething, 
without any apparent reaſon or conſidera- 
don. | 
Nude Matter, is a naked allegation of 
ſomething. done, to be proved only by wit- 
neſs, and not by record, or other ſpecialty 
in writing under ſeal, 

NV DILS (S.) with the Surgeons, are tents or 
pledgets dipt into ointment, for ſores or dif. 
eaſes in the womb or privities. 

NU DITIES (S.) are ſornetimes taken for the 

privites of men and women; and ſome- 

times ſignifies any thing or part naked or 
uncloathed, eſpecially with the Painters. 


. 


NU N 

NU GATOR (A.) vain, foolith, ſilly, trifling, 

NULL (A.) out of date, void, of no force, 
value, or obligation, 

NULL (S.) the peg-hole made by a boy's ca- 
{Ue-top, | 

NULL or NU'LLIFY- (V.) to peg or make 
holes in a board, &c. with the ſteely end or 
point of what children call a caſtle-top ; alſo 
to make an inſtrument or obligation void or 
of no force, to cancel a bond, leaſe, &c. 

NULLLIFIDIAN. (S.) an unbeliever, or one 
of no faith or perſuaſion in religion. 


ing null, void or cancelled. 

NUMBER (S.) thoſe words or figures which 
expreſs how many there are of any thing. 
NU'/MBER (V.) to expreſs how many there 

are of any thing, really or imaginarily, and 

this is either in words, characters, or figures. 
| NU'MBERS (S.) ſometimes means the art of 
computation or arithmetick, and ſometimes 
barely and fimply the expreſſion of a parti- 
cular quantity; artifts have given theſe latter 
ones various names, according to the proper- 
ties diſcovered in them; ſome they call ſimi- 
lar plain numbers, from their agreement with 
the geometrical figures of the ſame name; 
4 others they call prime, fimple, or incompo- 
fite, becauſe they can be meaſured or divided 
by no other number but themſelves and unity, 


way it is to be noted, that theſe muſt al- 
ways be odd numbers, becauſe all even ores 
may at leaſt be halvec or divided by two; 
ſome are called compound or compoſite 
numbers, becauſe they may be made or com- 
poſed by the contingal mw!tipiicat.on cf 
other numbers, as well as the continual 
addition of units, which -will produce any 
number whatever; and ſince the frequ ue 
of algebra, thoſe quantities in an equ.1:1 
that ſtand alone in figures only, without 
any letter adjoined, are called an abſolute 
number; and ſo there are ſpherical numbrr:, 


88 


ed ; ſome of the Jus call it Vagedabber, 
M hich is, and be ſpoke 5 others call it Bemid- 
debar, that is, in the deſert, becauſe it gives 
an account of the Iſraelites travelling in the 


upon account of numbering the people and 
the Lewires, in the three firſt chapters. 
NU MERABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
\ rumbered or counted, 
| NU'MERAL (A.) ſomething pertaining or be- 
longing to numbers. LID 
Numeral or Numerical Algebra, is that which 
was anciently called the art of (e & nun- 
bers, or that algebra that was wrought by 
figures without letters. 
Numero] Letters or Numerals, ſuch as ae 
made uſe of to expreſs numbers, as C for 
. + 2©o, V for ;, D for 500, &c. : 
NUMERA'TION (S.) a numbering ; and in 
Arithazict, is called the furft rule, 9 
v 


4 


4 
4 


NU'LLITY (S.) the cendition or ſtate of be- 


without leaving a remainder ; and by the 


Sc. Alſo the fourth book of Moſes ſo call- 


wilderneſs ; the Greeks, Latins, &c. Numbers, 


. which teaches both how to order and diſpoſe 
numbers regularly, and alio to expreſs their 
value both in words and writing. N 

KUMERA'TOR (S.) one who reckons, num- 
bers, or accounts, an arithmetician, an au- 
ditor, & c. in that part of arithmetick that 
treats of broken numbers, commonly called 
the doctrine of fractions, the numerator is 
that which expreſſes how many parts of 
ſome whole ſum or thing are expreſſed or 
deſigned by the number wrote down upper- 


a line drawn between them, thus, à, where 
the expreſſion is three fourth parts of ſome 
whole thing. | 6k 
NUME'RICAL (A.) fomething belonging to 
number z alſo any particular or individual 
perſon or thing. 4 
NU'MEROUS: (A.) a great many, very fruit- 
ful or abounding, manifold, often. 
NU'MEROUSNESS (S.) abundance, plenty, 
largeneſs of number. | 
NUMMED (A.) made ſtiff or motionleſs 


bo feeling by pinching, &c. 

er NU MNESS (S.) ſtiffneſs, deadneſs, &c, thro” 

r- cold, pinching, ſqueezing, &c. by 
i NUMPS or NU*M-SCULL (S.) a filly, fool- 

th iſh, ignorant perſon. : 

F NUN (S.) a woman that retires from the 


world into a religious houſe, and there, by 
ſolemn vows, obliges herſelf to live unmar- 


God's immediate ſervice. 

NU/NCHW ON (S.) a meal between the ſet 
time of dinner and ſupper; or a piece out 
of the cup-boand that boys get as ſoon as 
they come from ſchool, | 

NU'NCIO (S.) a meffenger, ambaſſador, or 
miniſter 3 but is ſeldom applied to any bus 
thaſe ſent from the pope. 

NUNCUPA'TION (S.) a declaring, publiſh- 
ing, or folemnly aftirming any thing in due 
ferm, as the laſt. will or teſtament of a per- 
ſon, before proper witneſſes, - &c. 

NUN-EA'TON (S.) in Warwickſhire, an in- 
different town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Saturday; diſtant from London 32 compu- 
ted, and 100 meaſured miles. 

NU'NNERY (S.) a convent or cloiſter for 
women or nuns only. 

NU'PTIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 
marriage or wedding. | 

NURSE (S.) a woman that makes it her bu- 
ſigeſs to attend ſick people, or breed up and 
take care of young children. 

NURSE (V.) to look after, or take care of 
aged, fick, lame, or other infirm perſons, 
and young children; alſo to feed, nouriſh, 
or improve flowers, plants, &c. 

NURSERY (S.) among Women, is ſometimes 
applied to the room or chamber ſeparated on 
purpoſe for the bringing up of young chil- 


which 


moſt or above another, and generally with | 


with cold, or rendered dead or without | 


ried, under pretence of devoting herſelf to | 


NU'NCIATURE (S.) the office of a nuncio. 


Len, cc, and ſometimes it means the child 


N T NM 
itſelf; with the Gardeners, it means 2 place 
where they cultivate and grow young trees, 
in order to tranſplant them into other peo- 
p'es gardens, &c. and ſometimes it means a 
ſchool, college or univerſity, where youth 
are educated, &c. | 
NURTURE (S.) inſtruction, edutation, ad- 
vice, direction, counſel, &c. | 
NU SANCE (S.) any thing that js offenſwe, 
hurttui, or. prejudccial z the Lawyers call 
writs granted. upon theſe occaſions treſpaſſes 
and actions upon the caſe. 
NUT (S.) any thing that is contained within 
. a ſhale or ſhell that is brittle, or may be 
eaſily cracked, as a filberd, cheſnut, walnut, 
ſmall- nut, &c. this is alſo applied to many 
other things, as the ſolid part of a calve's or 
lamb's liver, the heads that go on to feraws 
to faſten locks, &c. 
NU”"TMEG (S.) an aromatick nut or ſpice 
brought from the Eafi- Indies, very much 
uſedgupon many occaſions; they are encloſed 
in three different covers, the fuſt thin, red- 
diſh, &c. called mace, and by ſome, though 
improperly, the flower of nutmeg ; this ſur- 
rounds. the ſhell, which is a hard, thin, 
blackiſh cover, under or within which is a 


the nutmeg, and is the kernel or fruit; the 
whole commerce of nutmegs is in the hands 
of the Dutch Eaſt- India company; it is re- 
ported that the birds devouring the nutmeg 
v hen ripe, give it back whole by ſtool, ant 
that thus falling to the ground, beſmeared 
with viſcous matter, it takes root, and ſo 
grows. till it produces the tree. 
NU"TRIMENT (S.) food or nouriſhment of 
any ſort or kind, whether ariſing from food 
or warmth, &c. 
NUTRUYTION (S.) a natural increaſe, where- 
by that which continually decays of any cor- 
1 poreal ſubſtance, is repaired by proper ſup- 
plizs and convenient nouriſhment. 
NUTRETIOUS or NU/TRITIVE (A.) of 
an agreeable nature, fitted to feed, nouriſh, 
or ſuſtain, or ſupport things in their proper 
or natural ſtate, by repleniſhing thoſe parts 
that by labour, &c. are weakened or worn 
out. 
NU'ZZLE (V.) to hide or bury the head id a 
warm, ſoft, comfortable place, as a young 
child does in his nurſe's boſom. 
NYCTELIA (S.) teaſts in honour of Pacchus, 
fo called, becauſe they were celebrated in the 
night ; theſe feaſts were kept every three 
years in the beginning of the {pring,” by the 
light of flambeaux, at which tine riotous 
drinking, accompanied with all marmer of 
debauchery, inſolence and imnurity, was 
practiſed to ſuch a degree, that the Romans 


the horrid diſorders that were commited at 
them. 


NY MPHA (s.) the thin (mall ſkin that in- 


. 
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greeniſh film, within which is what we call 


were farced to forhid them, up n account of 
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milies among them; it is a cuſtom for the 
lords of that kingdom to pei fix an O beſos 
their names, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
commonality; this letter is likewiſe uſed 3 
an interjection of admiration, calling, de- 
firing, deriſion and indignation; among the 
Ancients, it was the hieroglyphick or ſym. 
bol of eternity; among Us, as well as a. 
mong the Greeks and Latins, this letter is 
frequently wrote and not pronounced, as in 
people, &c. e 
OAF (S.) a fooliſh, fly, ignorant wench, or 
fellow ; a covetous, miſerly wretch, 
OA'FISH (A.) filly, fooliſh, ignorant, &c. 
OA'/FISHNESS (S.) fooliſhnefs, &c. 
OAK (S) a large timber tree, of which thoſy 
of the Engliſb growth are moſt durable and 
ſtrong, for ſhip- building and other heavy 


: 0 

» | the egg, and after they had undergone ſome 
viſible transformation ; alſo little pieces of 
ficſh in a woman's privities ; alſo a hollow. 

. neſs or void ſpace in the nether lip. 
NYMPHZE'UM (s.) publick baths in the city 
of Rome, twelve in number, which were 
places of pleaſure, adorned with delightfu! 
fountains, cool grottos, and curious ſtatues 
of nymphs ; ſome remains of one of theſe 
baths are ſtill to be ſeen between Naples and 
Mount Veſuwius in Jraly; itis a ſquare huild- 
ing all of marble, has only one gate of en- 
trance, Which leads down by ſome ſteps to 
a large grotto, paved with marble of divers 
colours; the walls are all covered with ſhell- 
work in a curious manner, repreſenting the 
twelve menths of the year, and the four car- 
dinal virtues ; the water of a curious ſoun- 


- 
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fain, at the entry of the grotto, fills a canal 
that ſurrounds the place, which is adorn- 
ed with the ſtatues and pictures of divers 
nymphs, and abundance of other pleaſant 
figures. | g 
NYMPHS (S.) heathen goddeſſes, that the 
poets have feigned to be the daughters of 
Oceanus and Thetis, and made them to pre- 
fide over the rivers, ſprings, lakes and ſeas ; 
they were diſtinguiſhed into Nereides and 
Natades ; the firſt took care of the ſea-wa- 


ters, and the latter of rivers, fountains, &c. 


they gave alſo the name of nympbs to the 
country deities ; their Dryades and Hamadry- 
ades were #ymphs of foreſts ; their Napeæ, 
. of the meadows and groves; and 

eir Oreades, nymphs of the mountains; the 
Greeks and Phænicians called the ſouls of per- 
ſons deceaſed by this name, believing that the 
ſouls of the dead wandered about the places 
where they had taken their greateſt delight 


whilſt they were joined to their bodies, which 


- was the firſt reaſon of introducing the ſacri- 
ficinz in groves, and under great trees, as 
being ſuppoſed to be the haunts of departed 
touls; and fo the Greets imagined their fore- 
fathers, the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try, who formerly lived in woods, &c. were 
become Dryades, thoſe that inhabited moun- 
rains Oreades, and the dwellers by the ſea- 
ſhore Nereides, and thoſe that lived 

near fountains, rivers, &c. Naiades, 


O, 


\ 


S the fourteenth letter of our alphabet, and 


the fourth vowel ; it was formerly uſed as 
a a numeral letter, for the number eleven, and 


„hen marked with a daſh, thus, ©, it ſtood | 


for eleven thouſand; among the Iriſb, this 
letter at the beginning, or before the name 


of à family, is a character of dignity, as the 


by or 


ſervices ; the foreign oaks, when fawn into 
planks of proper thickneſs, make what we 
call wainſcottirg, principally uſed by the ca- 
binet makers and joiners for the infide cf 
churches, noblemens houſes, &c. from the 
natural ſtrength and duration of this wood, 
the tree is become the emblem of ſtrength, 
virtue, conſtancy, long lie, &c. 

OA'KAM or OA/KUM (S.) on Skip-br2-1, 
is old ropes, &c. untwiſted, and fo pulled 
into flax or hemp again; alſo tow, flax, 
or hemp, being ſo employed about a ſhp, 

is called white oatum, which is uſed to drive 
into the ſeams, and all other parts where 
water is ſuppoſed or ſuſpected to come in or 
through. 


"OAK BALLS, APPLES, or CONES (s.) 


ſort of galls or excreſcences, that naturally 
grow out of the oak. 

OA'KEN {A.) any thing made of oak, or 
ſomething belonging or appertaining to an 
oak. | 

OA'RHAM or OKE'HAM (S.) ſituate in the 

pleaſant valley of Catmouſe, and though it is 
not large, yet it is the county-tovwn of F 

landſhire, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions re 
held, the buildings whereof are pretty gocd, 

. eſpecially the church, free-ſchool and hoſpi- 
tal; the caſtle is gone to decay, and is now 
uſed for holding the affizes in, &c. its week. 
ly market on Saturday is pretty well ſerved 
with provifions ; diſtant irom Lenden 63 
computed, and 94. meaſured miles. - 

OA/KHAMPTON or OKE'HAMPTON (5.) 

in Devonſhire, a large borough-town, that 
ſends two members to parliament, and 1 
governed by a mayor, burgeſſes, recorder, 
c. hath a very good market for proviſions 
weekly on Saturdays; diſtant from Lenden 
160 computed, and 193 meaſured miles. 

OAR (S.) an inſtrument wherewith waterme" 
and others row boats, galleys, &c. alſo an 
infrument for brewers to maſh their malt 
with. 

OARS (S.) a boat rowed with two men, for 
which paſſengers, upon the river of Than 
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towed hut by one man, which theugh they 

are the ſame boats that were rowed by two 

pair of hands, are called ſcullers, when row- 

ed by only one. * 

OATH (S.) is a ſolemn appeal to Almighty 
God, deſiring his mercy and protection no 

_ otherwiſe than the matter or thing affirmed 
is true or faiſe z and when this is done in 
open oourt or before a, magiſtrate, appointed 
for that purpoſe, where a perſon is called to 
give evidence, &c. it is called a legal oa“; it 
is alſo called a corporal oach, becauſe the per- 
ſon layeth his hand upon ſome part of the 
ſcripture, and alſo kiſſeth the book, the law 
eſteeming it the beſt way of coming at the 
truth, and appoints this phraſe, So Help me 
Ged, to be the concluſion, thereby intimat- 
ing, that the ſwearer ſhall pawn his expecta- 
tion of God's bleſſing in this life, and of eter-, 
nal ſalvation in the life to come, upon the 
truth of what he ſwears ; ſumetimes it means 
a yow or firm reſolution to perform ſome- 
thing, as living chaſtly and fingle, like the 
nuns and friars; all profane and falſe ſwear- 
ing is very ſtrictly forbid both in the Old 
and New Teſtament; as is alſo ſwearing by 
any falſe gods, &c. but when the neceſſity 
or occaſion requires, we may innocently 

and lawfully ſwear and take an cath by the 
true God for the maintenance or diſcovery 
of the truth, : | 

OAT-MEAL (S.) flour or meal made of 
oats threſhed, cleanſed, and ground. 

OATS (S.) a fmall fort of corn or grain to 
feed horſes with, and ſometimes uſed to 
make bread. | | 

OA*ZINESS or QO/ZINESS (S.) muddineſs, 
ſlimineſs, &c. 

OAZY or OO'ZY (A.) foft, muddy, ſlimy, 
mixed with earth and water, of the conſiſt - 
ene of batter for puddings. | 5 

OBDU'RACY or OBDU'RATENESS (S.) 
ſtubdornneſs, wilfulneſs, obſtinacy, inflexi- 
bleneſs. 

UBDURATE (A.) obſtinate, hardencd, wit- 
ful, ſtubborn, &c. 

OZLEDIENCE or OBE'DIENTNESS (S.) 
the ſubmitting to, or. comp: ying with the or- 
ders, laws, or commands. of another ; and 
this is of two ſorts er kinds, viz. active, 
where ſomething is done, and paſſive, where 
ſomething that ſeems. grievous or trouble- 


ſome is born, without ieſiſting or repining + 


at the authority that impoſes or commands 
the thing or law ſubmitted to. 

OBE/DIENT or OBEDIE'NTIAL (A.) du- 
titul ſubmiſſive, . complying, yielding, or 
„„ 

OBEI'SANCE (S.) bowing, or paying reſpect 
145 a perſon, a congee, or reverence. 

O'BELISKS (S.) in Architecture, are quadran- 
Sular pyramids, very tall and ſlender, raiſed 
28 an ornament in ſome publick place, to 
new the extravagant largeneſs of ſome par- 
ucular tone, or to ſorves as a monument of 


ſome memorable tranſaction, frequently in« 
riched with inſcriptions and hieroglyphicks, 


relating to the action or thing deſigned to be 


commemorated ; ſome affirm that an cbt: 
and a 2 differ, that the firſt has a 
very ſmall baſe, and the latter a very large 
one; others ſay an obeliſt muſt be all of one 
ſtone, whereas a pyramid may be of many; 
the proportions of theſe forts of monuments 
are, that the height ſhould be from nine to 
ten times the thickneſs, and that the thick 
neſs at top muſt never be leſs than half, nor 
more then three fourths of the thickneſs' or 
diameter at bottom; theſe ſort of monu- 
ments were very early in antiquity; the 
Arabians call them Pbharaab's needles, and 
the Egyprian prieſts the fingers of the ſun ; 
they differed very much as to their coſtlineſs, 
magnitude and magnificence ; ſome being 
erected by kings, others by noblemen, and 
others by the prieſts ; but all of them were 
made of very hard ſtone or a ſort of ſpeck - 
led marble, till after the conqueſt of Egypt, 
and baniſhment of their priefts by Cambyſes, 
c. When the Romans conquered this part 
of the world, they cauſed ſeveral of theſe 
oteliſks to be tranſported to Reme, one of 
which is ſtill remaining; in Pristing, the 
mark () which, is uſed as a reference to 
ſomething in the margin, goes by this name. 

OBEY! (V.) to ſubmit to, or perform the or- 
ders or commands of another, eſpecially 
thoſe in publick authority. 

OBEY'ING (S.) the complying with, or ſub- 
mitting to the orders or commands of an- 
other. | | 

Obeying Signs, the- ſix ſouthern ſigns of 
the Zodiack. | 

OBJECT (V.) to find fault with, to oppoſe, 
to urge reaſons or arguments againſt the do- 
ing of a thing. | 

O'BJECT (S.) ſomething that occupies the 
ſenſe of ſeeing, and from thence called the 
material ci; or it is ſometimes taken for 
the ſubject or matter upon which an art or 
ſcience is built or ſuſpends itfclf 5 and ſome- 
times it means a thing or matter that is 
formed in the mind, either by the ſenſation 
of ſomething actually viſible, or purely by 
the ſtrength of imagination. 

Object Glaſs, that glaſs in a teleſcope or 
microſcope fixed or put on in that end next 
to the object. 

OB IE CTION (S.] a finding fault with, or 
diſſenting from a propoſition laid down by 
another, 

OBJE/CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging or 
rela- ing to an object. | 

OBJE'CTOR (S.) the perſon that oppoſes any 
argument, or poſitive aſſertbn, one that te- 
fuſes to give his affent ro what another per- 
ſon affirms, ſays, declares, or demands, 

O'BIT (S.) in our , Cuſtems, was a funeral- 
ſolemaity, or office for the dead, commonly 


performed when the corpſe lay in the church 
f |; unburieds 


— 
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- unburied ; ſometimes it ſigniffes an anniver- 


of Rome, on ſome particular day, in com- 
memoration of ſome deceaſed perſon. 
OBUTUARY or MO'RTUARY (S.) a re- 
giſter that contained the names of the ſeveral 
. "perſons deceaſed, and the days of their in- 
terment; it js ſometimes uſed for a book 
containing the foundation or inſtitution of 
the ſeveral obits. ' OM | 
OBJURGA'TION (S.) a binding by oath, a 
iding or reproving. 
 OBLA'TI (S.) were certain ſecular perſons, 
who out of a miſguided zeal reſigned them - 
ſelves and their eſtates to ſome monaſtery, 


and were thereupon admitted as lay-bre- { 


thers ; ſome were ſo. extravagant as to give 
their whole families for the uſe and ſervice of 
the monaſtery, and as far as in them lay, 
oblige their deſcendants to the ſame kind of 
ſervitude ; and theſe were admitted by put- 
- ting the bell-ropes of the church round their 
. necks, and as a mark of ſervitude," a few 
pence on their heads; theſe were allowed 
religious habits, but different from thoſe of 
the monks. . 
OBLA'TIONS (S.) properly fignify any of 
thoſe things offered or given to God, as a ſa- 


crifice, &c. and afterwards it came to fignify | 


- any thing that was dedicated to the church 
or prieſts ; ſuch were the gifts or offerings 
made to the prieſts for ſaying maſs, lega- 
cies of dying perfons appointed for any reli- 
-gious uſe whatever; till the 4th century, 
*the church or prieſthood had no other main- 
tenance or allowance than the free gifts or 
oblatiom of the people, 
OBLECT A'TION (S.) pleafure, delight, re- 
creation, &c. of any kind. 
O'BLIGATE (V.) to oblige, compel, bind, 
tie, or force, either by power, good offi- 
ces, &c. 5 
OBLIGATTION (S.) duty, engagement, 
bond or other writing, that requires ſome- 
thing to be done; there are various cauſes, 
from whence there are various names of 
theſe obligations. 

Civil Obligations, thoſe that take their riſe 
from civil authority only, as the ſubmitting 
to an act of parliament, &c. 

Moral Obligations, Sc. thoſe that are con- 
cerned only about poſſible things, or caſes, 
as, T vil come and fee you to-morrow, which 
naturally implies no extraordinary event 
happening to hinder. ' „ 

Natural Obligations, thoſe that ariſe. from 

the law of nature. 3 

Perpetual Obligations, thoſe that oblige a 

perſon continually, as to honour God, &c. 
O'BLIGATORINESS (S.) of a binding, com- 
pelling, or forcing quaht/ or nature. 


a fort of- force, or compulſion along with it. 
OBLVGE (V.) to compel, conſtrain, force, 

engage; alſo to favour a perſon by doing a 

kindne's with or without being requized, 


ſary office or maſs held yearly in the church 


O'BLIGATORY (A.) ſomething that carries 
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oh¹OEE- (s.) a perſon to whom a bond cr 
other obligatory writing is made or given. 


ling; alſo engaging, friendly, or good-na- 
_ tured, | 
OBLIGO R (S.) the perfon that enters into 
bond or covenants to do ſomething. 
OBLVQUE (A.) crooked, afide, awry, out of 
a ſtraight line, &c. in Trigonometry, all an- 
gles greater or lefſer than right ones are 


fall upon one another, if that which is ſup- 

poſed to be the acting line in its falling, docs 

not at its contact form a right angle, it is 
called an oblique line; fo a plane in Dialling, 

that inclines to the horizon, is called an h. 

ligue plane; alſo thoſe people, or that place 

or nation whoſe horizon cuts the equator oh- 
liquely, and the pole is raiſed above the 
horizon equal to the latitude of the place, 
are ſaid to have or inhabit an obligue ſphere ; 
and they never have their days and nights 
equal, but at the time of the equinox ; and 
in Grammar, all thoſe cafes where the ter- 
mination of the noun varies, are called ob. 
ligue caſes ; ſo in Navigation, when a ſhip 

ſails between the four cardinal points, it is 
called eblique ſailing ; in Aſtronomy, an arch 
of the equator intercepted between the firſt 

point of Aries, and that point of the equator 
which riſes together with a ſtar, &c. is call. 
ed oblique aſcenſion, which is numbered from 
eaſt to weſt, 

OBLVQUITY (S.) that circumſtance or ac- 
tion of a thing that renders it oblique. 

OBLVYTERATE (V.) to rub out, to ſorget, 
blot, cancel, or make void. 

OBLITERATION (S.) a rubbing, blotting, 
or waſhing out, a cancelling or making void, 
a forgetting, &c. 

OBLIVION (S.) forgetfulneſs ; alſo an act 
of pardon or forgiveneſs of a prince, where- 
by the ſeveral offences of his ſubjects are, 
as it were, forgot, rubbed out, or waſhed 
away, &c. | 

O'BLONG (S.) a vulgar term for what the 
Ceometricians ca!) a reQtangle parallelogram, 
or long ſquare, like a counter, or ſnuffle- 
board, &c, any thing that is longer than it is 
broad. 

O'BLOQUY (S.) ſlander, ill-report, evil- 
ſpeaking, back-biting, &c. 

OBNO'XIOUS (A.) liable or in danger to be 
puniſhed ; alfo offenſive or diſagreeable. 

OBNO/XIOUSNESS (S.) the ſtate or condi- 
tion of a perſon or thing that is liable to, 

or deſerving of puniſhment. 2 

OBNUBILA/TION (S.) the making or render- 
ing dark with clouds. 

O/BOLUS (S.) an ancient ſilver coin, in value 
the ſixth part of a drachma, or piece worth 

pence half-penny with us; alſo in PH, 

it is half a ſcruple in weight; it is now gene · 
rally taken for the Latin name of our halt- 
penny, though anciently it fignified the _ 
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OBLTOING (A.) binding, tying, compel- 


called obligue angles; fo of any two lines that 


Ca 


1 


r of any piece of coin, let the value be what 
it would, and was therefore univerſally called 

. pennies, | 
wh OBREPTITIOUS (A.) clandeſtine; unfair, 

private ; fo thoſe patents that are, or have 
5 been obtained irregylarly, or without letting 

the truth be known, are thus called, and 
of are in their own natfire void. | 
852 OBSCENE (A.) filthy, debauched, naſty, or 
PE, immodeſt talk or actions. 
nat OBSCE'NENESS or OBSCE!NITY (S.) words 
** or actions that indicate impurity, unchaſ- 
oe tity, lewdneſs, bawdy, or ſmuttineſs, 
3 Camera OBSCU RA (S.) a room where the 
5 light is prevented from coming in at more 
* than one place about the bigneſs of a ſhil- 
ace ling, in which a glaſs being fixed, conveys 
3 the rays from external objects to a wall, or 
che ſneet hung up on purpoſe to receive them, 
wh where whatever paſſes without, is ſeen per- 
ak, ſectly within. 
pits OBSCURA/TION (S.) a darkening, or ren- 
and dering a place or thing not capable of being 
51 ſeen; alſo a diſguiſing a ſtory or argument, 
0b. ſo that the truth cannot be perceived. | 
ſhip OBSCURE (A.) dark, gloomy 3 alſo unintel- | 
1 1h ligible, difficult; alſo a perſon in a private 
ch ſtation or capacity that lives retired or un- 
firſt known, f 
ator OBSCU'RE (v.) to render a thing dark or dif- 
all. | ficult ; alſo to hide, blemiſh, or ſecrete the 
rom excellencies of another. 

OBSCU/RITY or OBSCU'RENESS (S.) in 

ac- Scripture, it means forrow, grief, ſadneſs, 

and ſometimes the grave, &c. alfo wilſul 
Bet, ignorance and hardneſs of heart; and in 
: common Speech, privateneſs of living; alſo 
ung, darkneſs, difficulty, &c. 


void, OPSECRA'TION (S.) an earneſt begging, de- 
firing, or entreating ; and in Rhetoricł, it is 


| alt that figure whereby the orator implores the 
gere. aſſiſtance of ſome other being diſtin from 
are, himſelf, whether it be God, or man, &c. 

ſhed OBSEQUIES (S.) funeral rites, or honours 


paid to the dead willingly and chearſully by 
the living, thereby to ſhew their reſpec to 
the deceaſed. ; 

OBSE'QUIOUS (A.) complaiſant, ſubmiſſive, 
dutiful, obliging, &c. 


dineſs to pleaſe, an earneſt deſire to oblige 
or ſatisfy. 


OBSE'RVABLE (A.) worthy or deſerving to 


mory. 

OBSE'RVABLENESS (S.) the merit, deſert, 
or valuableneſs of any thing that makes it 
worthy of being regarded, done, or per- 
formed. . ; 

085: RVANCE (S.) the fulfilling, peform- 
ing, and Keeping the laws, ordinances, and 
commands of our ſuperiors, whether civil 
or religious, | We 

OBSE'RVANCES (S.) rules, orders, laws or 
cuſtoms ſor any ſe& or ſociety to obſerve, 
Patticularly thoſe of monaſteries. 


OBSE'QUIOUSNESS (S.) a willingneſs or rea- 


be taken notice of, minded, or kept in me- | . 


| OBS 

| OBSE'RVANT (A.) dutiful, obedient, dili- 
gent, reſpectſul, punctual in keeping one's 

word or promiſe, 
OBSERVANTIYNES (S.) a branch of the 
Franſciſcan order, or part of the Grey Fri- 
ars, who are thus called upon account of 
obliging themſelves by ſtrict vows to a rigid 

* Obſervation of the rules of their profeſſion. 
OBSE'RVANTNESS (S.) dutifulneſs, reſpect- 
ſulneſs, diligent care to pertorm or keep 

one's word or promiſe. | ; 
OBSERVA'TION (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the 
minding; regarding, doing or performing 
ſomething according to rule, order, or law; 
and ſometimes a note, remark, or conſe- 
quence that does or may follow from ſome- 
thing laid down or done; and ſometimes it 
means only taking the heights, diſtances, &c. 
of the fun, moon, ſtars, &c, with proper 
inftruments, &c. for various purpoſes, eſpe- 


of particular places, &c, 

OBSERVA'TOR (S.) one who is either ap- 
pointed, or takes upon himſelf the office of 
regarding or looking after, or into other 
people's manners or behaviours ; alſo a mo- 
nitor in a ſchool, &c. 

OBSE/'RVATORY (S.) a houſe or propeeg 


ner of inſtruments, &c. for aſtronomical ob- 


ments, and regulations for the calculatine 
eclipſes, &c. finding the regular ſyſtem of 
the planets, particularly that of the moon, 
whoſe irregularities require more than ordi- 
nary pains to compoſe into a compleat (yſ- 
tem, than any of the others; for which rea- 
ſon there have been divers places built, and 
. furniſhed both with perſons and inſtruments 3 
the moſt noted of which in Europe are thoſe 
of Tycho Brabe in the iſland of Veen, be- 
tween the coaſts of Schonemand Zeland, in 
the Bal:ick, where the lahours of 20 years 
produced what is called bis catalogue, &c. 
That at Paris, erected by Lexis XIV. to 
obſerve the ſtars and planets, and alſo the 
congelations, confrigerations, indurations, 
conſervations, &c. of the air and other me- 
teors; for which purpoſe the building is 
four-ſquare, anſwering to the four cardinal 
points of the world, raiſed 8o foot front 
the ground, and its foundation as much be- 
low it ; it is three ſtories high, with a ter- 
raſs cn the top of it, from whence the 
whole hogzon appears flat, and even the 
ſtair-caſe is a very curious contrivance, be- 
ing after the manner of a ſcrew, and fo or- 
dered, that from the bottom there is a full 
ſight of the ſtars that paſs the zenith; this 
place is likewiſe well furniſhed with proper 
inſtruments and learned men, who have 
publiſhed ſeveral uſeful matters relating to 
aſtronomy and geography, &c, The roya 
Obſervatory at Greenwich near Lenden found « 


2 


ed by king Charls II. and attended for 
Q 6 7 


cially for finding the latitude and longitude 
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place built and accommodated with all man- 


ſervations, in order to make proper improve 
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a great many years by Mr. Flamffeed, whoſe 


+: indefatigable_induſtry and accurate ſkill have | 


produced large volumes for the uſe and be- 
nefit of all the admirers of aſtronomy ; there 
is now ſcarce any univerſity or college where 


the mathematicks are taught or ſtudied, but 


what are furniſhed with obſervatories for the 
- ſame purpoſe, tho? far ſhort of thoſe men- 
tioned above. The late emperor of China, 
at the interceſſion of ſome miſſionaries, alſo 
erected a ſumptuous obſervatory at Peking, 
which is furniſhed with ſome very large in- 
ſtruments, but not ſo curiouſly made or con- 
- trived as the European ones. | 
OBSERVE (V.) to mind, heed, keep, live 
by, or ſubmitto the rules, orders, and com- 
mands of another; alſo to think or meditate 
upon, carefully watch, look after, or take 


notice of any perſon or thing, ſometimes to + 
imitate, and ſometimes to puniſh, &c. alſo. 


to make aſtronomical obſervations, in order 
to find the latitude or longitude of places, 
and ſo to find their bearing and diſtance for 

the uſes of navigation and geography, &c. 
OBSERVER (S.) one that looks on, or over 

a2 perſon or thing, to take notice how, or 
what is done; and in Afronomy, it particu- 
larly means the perſon that watches the 
"coming of the ſun, moon, or ſtars to the 
meridian, the eclipſes of the ſatellites or lu- 
minaries, &c. 

OBSE'SSION (S.) a ſurrounding, encompaſſ- 
ing, belieging, &c. and when conſidered 
phyſically, is what is called madneſs ; but 
religiouſly, it means being poſſeſſed or influ- 

enced by ſome evil-ſpirit or devil; thoꝰ the 
nice diſtinguiſhers ſay, that poſſeſſion con- 


. fiſts in the devil's actually entering and re- 


ſiding in the afflited perſon ; but ſeſſion, 
they ſay, is when without entering into the 
body of the perſon, he beſieges him with- 
out, and torments or diſturbs him like a 


- troubleſome gbeſt, who follows and teazes | 


the perſon from whom he reſolves to get 
ſome advantage; the marks of this diſorder 
are ſaid to be the being lifted up into the air, 
and thrown down with violence againſt the 
ground without being hurt, to ſpeak ſtrange 


languages that the perſon had never learned, þ 


* &Cc. 
OBSVYDIONAL CROWN (S.) a crown or 
wreath the Remans honoured ſuch of their 


generals with, as had delivered the Roman | 


army, when at any time they were beſieged 
er ſurrounded by their enemies ; this crown 
was made of graſs or herbs found upon the 
- ſpot or ſoil where the action was performed, 
and made and put on by the ſoldiers; like. 
wiſe to thoſe who held out or raiſed the 
ſiege of a town, fortreſs, &c. 
OBSOLETE (A.) grown old and out of uſe, 
laid by, or diſcontinued, | 
©BSOLE'TENESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a word, faſhion, law, or cuſtom that is 
grown old, or out of uſe, 


OBV 
O'BSTACLE (S.) any thing that hinders or 
prevents a perſon from doing ſomething that 
he is defirous to do or accomphſh, 
O'BSTINACY or O'BSTINATENESS (S.) 
flubbornneſs, wilfolneſs, reſoluteneſs, deter- 
minedneſs, inflexibleneſs altho* in the wrong. 
O'BSTINATE (A.) ſelf-willed, reſolute, de- 
termined, reſolved, that will not heatken 
to the advice or counſel of others. 
OBS TRE PEROUS (A.) noiſy, loud, baw!. 
ing, quarrelſone. | | 
OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS (S.) the quality, in- 
clination, diſpoſition, or action of making a 
loud noife, din, or quarrelſome brawling, 
OBST RU CT (V.) to hinder, ſtop, ſhut up, 
prevent, or diſappoint. : 


prevention, or diſappointment ;z in PH, 
it is the ſhutting or ſtopping up the pores or 
paſſages of the body, either by contraction 
or by the entrance of ſome foreign body 
into them, 

OBSTRU'CTIVE (A.) of a hindering or pre- 
ventive nature, | : 

OBSTRU'ENCY (S.) the quality or diſpoſi- 
tion of things or medicines that condenſe the 
pores of the body, or allay the rapid or too 

| ſwift motion of the blood. 

OBSTUPEFA'CTION (S.) a ſtupiſying, aſto- 
niſhing, abaſhing, amazing, &c. 

OBTAIN (V.) to get or acquire what a per- 
ſon was ſolicitous after, or deſirous of. 

OBTENEBRA'TION (S.) a clouding or mak- 
ing dark, 

OBTESTA'TION (S.) an earneſt requeſt, 2 
ſolicitous or preſſing defire, &c. 

OBTRECTA'TION (S.) a ſlandering or evil- 
ſpeaking of a perſon, eſpecially while be is 
abſent, or behind his back. 

OBTRU”'DE (V.) to force or impoſe upon 2 

| perfon ſomething contrary to his inclination. 

OBTRU'SION (S.) a rude- forcible thruſt- 
ing into a perſon's company, or compulſion 
to ſomething diſpleaſing to him. 

OBTU'SE (A.) blynt-pointed, heavy, dull- 
witted, &c. in Trigenometry, thoſe angles 
that contain more than 90 degrees, ot ate 
greater than a right angle, are called ot: 
angles. "bees 

OBTU'SENESS (S.) bluntneſs, dull edged, 
pointed, or witted. f 

OBVE/NTIONS (S.) in the % Law Bic, 
ſometimes ſignified offerings, gitts, or pie. 
ſents made to the prieſt or church; and 

| ſometimes the rents, incomes, or revenues 
of a ſpiritual living. 

O'BVIATE (V.) to take away, prevent, makt 
clear, &c. and this word is common)y ap- 
plied to difficulties or objections made io 
any argument or thing, which are faid de 
be obviated by being illuſtrated, cleared, ot 
anſwered, and the truth made to appeit 
perſectly intelligible. 
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O'BVIOUS (A.) plain, eaſy to be ſeen or un- 
derſtood. PTY 3; | 
| : O/BVIOUS- | 


OBSTRU'CTION (S.) a hindrance, ſtoppage, 
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ruſt- 
Ilſion 


dull- 
ingles 
ot are 
obtuſe 


deed, 


Bech, 
T pre- 
5 and 
venue 


A make 
niy ap- 
made t9 
| {aid 0 
red , or 

appeal 


n or uſt» 


VIOUS- | 


O'CCIDENT (S.) the weſt part of the world 


Oe 


hiding, or concealing. 


OCCA/SLON (S.) a goddeſs honoured by the 


old heathens, as one who preſided over the 
fitteſt or propereſt time to do or perform 
any thing, and was commonly repreſented in 


the form of a naked woman, bald behind, 


with a long lock on her forchead, with one 


of her feet in the air, the other on a wheel, | 


holding a razor in one hand, and a fail in the 
other; her feet were alſo winged, and the 
wheel in continual motion, to ſhew that op- 
portunity is always inconftant and momen- 
tary, ſo that if not made uſe of when it of- 
fers, it ſoon ſlips away, leaving repentance 
behind it as a perpetual companion; this 
word has various. meanings with us at this 
time; for ſometimes'it ſignifies a fit, conve- 
nient, or proper time to do or perform any 
thing in; and ſometimes it ſignities neceſſity 
or want of anotlier's aſſiſtance ; and ſome- 


times it means a reaſon why a perſon does, 


or does not perform any thing. 


OCC »/SIQNAL (g.) accidental, according as 


time or opportunity requires, caſual ; alſo 
cauſe, reaſon, &c. 


OCCA'SIONS (S.) neceſfary buſineſs, concerns 


or affairs. { 


or that part of the horizon where the equa- 
tor, or a ſtar therein, deſcends in the lower 
hemiſphere ; but it is frequently, though im- 


properly, taken ſor all that arch of the ho- 


rizon, which defines the occidual amplitude 


of the ſtars; formerly the weſt was rec- 
koned from the Fortunate Iſtands, but now 


generally from the Azores. 


OCCIDE'NTAL (A.) ſ mething belonging to 


the welt, weſtern, towards or inclining to 
it; ſo a ſtar is ſaid to be eccidental, when it 
ſets after the ſun. 


OCCIDE'NTALNESS (S.) the ſituation of any) 


thing in or towards the weſt. | 


OCCU!LT (A.) dark, hid, unknown, ſecret. 


Occult Line, in conſtructing any ſcheme, 
c. geometrically, is a line that is only aſ- 
fiſting or helpful to the compleating the 
ſcheme, and is therefore drawn very (mall, 


or with ſome matter that will rub out 
* again, when the purpoſe for which it was 


intended is ſerved. 

Occult Qualities, are ſuch properties that 
divers bodies are endowed with, the cauſe 
whereof is unknown, as that of the load- 
ſtone, &c, 9 

Occult Sciences, are ſuch as have no de- 
monſtration accompanying them, but de- 
pend upon facts, which are oftener miſtaken. 
than found out; ſuch as magick, aſtrology, 


. 
OCCULTA/TION (S.) a hiding, concealing, 
or rendering private; in Aſtronomy, it is all 


GOT 


©'BVIQUSNESS (s.) eafineſs <3 qa wt OCCU'LTNESS (S.) the quality or naturs of 
be ren, perceived, or underſtood. - 
OZUMBRA TION (S.) an overſhadowing, | 


thoſe things that are obſcured or hid from 
our compreheniion or underſtanding. | 
O'CCUPANT or O'CCUPIER {(S;) the poſ- 
ſeſſor, enjoyer, or uſer of any thing; in 
Lav, if a tenant holds lands, &c. tor the 
term of another's life, and ſuch tenant die 
firſt, leaving that other to ſurvive, he that 
firſt enters to hold that term out, is called 


grant over his eſtate to another, if the 
grantee dies, there ſhall be no eccupant, 
OCCUPA'TION (S.) a tiade, butineſs, or 
employment; in Law, it is the putting a 
man out of his frechold in time of war; it 
is alfo uſed to expreis the holding, tenure, 
or poſſeſſion of lands or tenements. 
O*CCUPY (V.) to uſe or poſſeſs; alſo to deal 
or trade in any commodity ; alſo to know, 
or carnally lie with a woman. 
. e (S.) uſing, poſſeſſing, enjoy- 
ng, &c. 
OCCU'R (V.) to happen, or meet by chance, 
to throw or put one's ſelf in the way of a 
perſon or thing on purpoſe. 
OCCU'RRENCES (S.) the ſeveral matters, 
things or buſineſs that happen or come to 
paſs by chance, or accidentally ; alſo the ſe- 
veral particulars that make up a news- p- 


11 
, | OCCU'RRING or OCCU'RRENT (A.) offer- 


ings meeting, happening, coming to pals, 


Ce 

OCEAN (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the univerſal 
aſſemblage of waters that ſurround or en- 
compaſs the whole earth; and ſometimes 
only a part, or great ſea, as the Arlantich 


they ſay the German ocean, c. among the 
Ancients, it was the god of the ſea, and ſaid 
to be the ſon of Heaven and Vea, the huf- 
band of Tethys, and the father of Rivers and 
Fountains ; he was alſo called the father of 
all things, upon that principle that water 
was the ſeed of the univerſe. 


the common people bear the ſway. 


merly much uſed for ſpoons and other uten- 
fils, in which braſs was a principal ingredi- 
ent, but now left off, in the room of which 
the bath metal, both white and yellow, and 
ſeveral other compoſitions, are now uſed for 
buttons, buckles, ſpoons, & c. 
O'CKEINGHAM (S.) in Beriſpire, is a large 
well-frequented town, containing ſeveral 
ſtreets, with a handſome market- houſe in 
the midſt of the town ; its market is weekly 
on Tueſday, when belides proviſions, large 
quantities of ſilk ſtockings are brought, the 
manufacture of this place and the neigh- 


computed, and 33 meaſured miles. 


the time any itar or planet is hid from our 


ht in an eclipſe, 


OCTAE'DRON or OCTAHE'DRON (8) a 
O02 | ſolid 


an occupant ; ſo if a tenant-for his own life | 


ocean, or that between Europe and Africa on 
the weſt, and America on the eaſt, &c. ſo ' 


 OCHLO/CRACY (S.) a government, wherein 


O'CKAMY (S.) a fort of mixed metal, for- 


bouring villages ; diſtant from Londen 28 
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OCTAGON (S.) a figure or plane contained 


O'CTAVE (S) is a Muſica! term, and figni- 


- O'CTOSTYLE (S.) is any building that has 


OCU 


folid geometrical figure, contained under 25 


eight equal and equilateral triangles. 


under eight equal fides and angles, . 
OCTA'NGULAR (A.) ſomething that hath | 
: 1 
O'CTANT (S.) a mathematical inſtrument 
that contains 4; degrees, or the one eighth 
part of a circle; with the Aftro/ogers, it is 
hen one planet is in aſpect or poſition to 
another 45 degrees. 5 
O'CTAPLA (S.) a book, particularly the Bi- 
ble, that is wrote or printed in eight lan- 
guages or verſions, | 


fies an interval of eight incluſive ſounds, or 
different degrees of tone; ſome make no 
difference between the uniſon and ofave ; 
dut the truth is, there is a great deal, for tine 
vibrations of the acuter tone are twice re- 
peated, for once of the graver ; ſo that the 
proportion of found forming the two ex- 
treams of an ofave, are in numbers or lines, 
2 2 to 1, (ſo that two chords or ſtrings of 
the ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one 
_ whereof is double the length of the other, 
+ produces the ofave ; this is alſo called the 
diapaſon ; the divifion of the ocrave forms 
all the poſſible chords that can be made. | 
O'CTAYVYES (S.) in the firft Ages of Cbriſtiani- 
ey, were certain repetitions of the ſervice of 


the grand feſtivals, the eighth day after the | 


feſtival itſelf, which were obſerved in the 
Engliſh church up to the Saxen times, called 
by them the Uras. 5 

Oe TA“ VO (S.) among the Printers and Book- 

ſellers, is a book ſo printed, that eight 
leaves or fixteen pages make but one ſheet 
of paper, as is this you now read, 

OCTENNTAL (A.) any thing done or re- 

peated every eighth year. | 

.OCTHO'DES (S.) in Medicine, are ulcers, 
whoſe fides are callous, or of the nature of 
warts, and not malignant, 

OCTOBER (S.) by our vulgar computation, 
is the tenth month of the year, but by the 
legal account the eighth, and was therefore 
ſo called by the Romans; it is alſo the name 

- of ſtrong beer or ale, that is uſually brewed 
about that time, and therefore ſo called ; the 

. Painters repreſent this month in a garment 

df the colour of decaying leaves and flowers, 
being crowned with a garland of oak-leaves 

with acorns, holding in his right-hand a 
ſcorpion, and in his left a baſket filled with 
cheſnuts, medlars, ſervices, &c. 


eight pillars or columns in front. 
O'CULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
eyes or tight; alſo any thing clear, plain, 
or viſible ; ſo ocular demonſtration is any 
thing that is evident or clear to the fight, ſo 
that no diſpute can be made of the truth or 
. certainty thereof. 


| 


888 
anatomy that teaches the conſti uction and 
ſituation of the eyes and their parts, toge - 
ther with the diſeaſes and infirmities there - 

unto belonging, and their cures, 


ODD (A.) the quality of a number being un- 


even, as 7, 9, 15, 31, &c. alſo any thing 

that is ſtrange, whimſical, or unaccountable, 

O'DDNESS (S.) unevenneſs of number; alſo 

the ſantaſtical humourſomneſs of a perſon's 
temper or diſpoſition ; alſo the uncommon- 
neſs of a dravght, picture, or other fansy- 
work ; alfo the ſingularity of the manner or 
form of any thing whatever. 

ODE (S.) among the Ancients, ſignified a ſong 
or pdetical compoſition fit for ſinging, which 
was uſually performed with the inſtrument 
called the lyre accompanying the voice, in 
Honour of their gods, heroes, and great 
men, and ſometimes upon other ſuhjects, 
from whence ſuch poems were in general 
called lyric poems; in the Modern Poetry, it 
is what is called a lyric poem, conſiſting of 
long and ſhort verſes, diſtinguiſhed into 
ſtanza's, wherein the ſame meaſure is con- 
ſtantly preſerved, to commemorate or praiſa 
ſome noble actions, or great men, as thoſe 
of Prior, Welfled, Sc. The diſtinguiſhing 
character of this ſort of poetry is ſeveetre/s, 
the poet endeavouring to ſooth his auditors 
or readers by the variety of the verſe, and 
the delicacy of the words, the beauty of the 
numbers, and a choice of ſuch things as are 
moſt beautiful in themſelves for the ſubje& 
of his deſcription. . 

ODEWUM (S.) a place among the ancer!;, 
where the muſicians practiſed, tried, or re- 
hearſed their muſick, before they played in 
the publick theatres ; alſo where muſical 
prizes were ſtrove for by the ſeveral per- 
formers; ſometimes it ſignifies the choir cf 

a church, where they ſing the ſervice. 

O'DIHAM (S.) a ſmall corporate town it 
Hampſhire, whoſe market is weekly on Sa- 
turday ; diſtant from London 34 computed, 
and 41 meaſured miles. x 

O'DIN (S.) a god among the ancient Danes, 
who together with another called Thor, w4 
ſuppoſed to preſide over battles and warlkt 
affairs ; ſome learned men imagine, that 
theſe and ſeveral others of the northern dei- 
ties were magicians, who by their art per- 
ſuaded the people into the belief of their 

being the gods they worſhipped, only for 
the advantage of commerce among them 
they aſſumed human forms. b 

O'DIOUS (A.) hateful, deſpiſed; alſo heinow, 
ſhameful, ridiculous, &c. 

O'DIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, abomina · 
bleneſs, heinouſneſs, hatefulneſs. 

O'DIUM (S.) ſcandal, hatred, grudge, blame, 
cenſure, reproach. 

ODO'NTAGRA (S.) the ſurgeons name fot 
an inſtrument wherewith they draw teeth. 

ODO'NTALGY (S.) the diſcaſs called tte 


Oc T (s.) one ſkilled in that part of 


{ 


- h, 
| tooth 1 O box. 


O F 
ODO'NTICRS (S.) medicines applied te, or 
roper for the tooth- ach. 

O'DOUR (S.) the ſcent or ſmell that any 
thing emits, 
ODOQURVFEROUSor ODORT'FEROUS (A.) 

ſweet-ſmelling or pleaſant-ſcented, 


N 


ODOURI'FEROUSNESS (S.) ſweetneſs of 


ſcent, pleaſantneſs of ſmell, &c. | 


O'DOURS (S.) perſumes, or any ſweet or | 


. _ pleaſant ſmells, | 2 
ODY'SSEE (S.) Homer's relation of the ad- 
ventures of Ulyſſes in his return from the 
fiege of Troy, and is the famous epick poem 
that is juſtly eſteemed the greateſt maſter- 
piece that ever appeared in the world. 
OECONO'MICAL or OECO'NQMICK (A.) 
ſomething belonging to the art of good 
huſbandry, or the tegular management of a. 
p'ivate family. | 
OECO'NOMICKS (S.) the ſcience, rules, or 
art of managing a family after a commodi- 
ous and regular manner, grounded upon ex- 


perience and a regular chain of conſequences | 


following from certain premiſes laid down, 

OECO'NOMISLY (S.) one who manages, di- 

rects, or prudenily bahaves in any affair of 
moment, : 

DECO/NOMY (S.) good management or re- 

.. gulaiity in private families ; alſo prudent be- 
haviovur in any affair whatever; in Phy/ick 
the animal economy is properly the ſcience of 
anatomy enlarged, taking in not only the 
ſtructure and parts of a human body, but 
alſo their uſe, together with the nature and 
cauſes of life, health, and diſorders that pro- 
duce or cauſe diteaſes, &c. In Architecture, it 
is properly the ſcientifick part, wh.ch being 
duly applied, not only direts the proper 
method of taking due meaſures and propor- 
tions, but alſo by confidering the materials, 
aſcertains the charge of any ſtructure before 
it is begun; in Scripture, the legal or Fer- 
1/> economy is that ſyRem of laws or obſer- 

| vations, that nation or peeple were obliged 
to perform and obſerve, both in their religi- 
ous and moral ftate ; the Chriſtian a&conomy 
is the diſpenſation of grace and mercy deli- 
vered to mankind by Chriſt and his diſciples ; 

in Oratory, it is the regular ordering or diſ- | 

pPoſing the ſpeech or ſubject according to the | 
rules of art, 

OECUMENICAL (A.) ſomething relating to 
the univerſe or the whole world, upon which 
account the church-men call the tour firſt 
general councils by this name. 

OEDE'MA or UNDI'MIA (S.) ſometimes is 

2 general term for any ſwelling or tumour 
whatever, but more particularly for a white, 

Toit, inſenfible tumour, proceeding from pi- 
tmtous matter heaped up together, in which 
there is no pulſe, but it yields eaſily to the 
prefſure of the fingers; ſometimes it is the 

' ly mpha extravaſated, and ſo transformed 
into a jelly, | 


+ 


OFF (Part.) ſometimes. means at a great dif 
tance,and ſometimes only bare ſeparation,&c, 
O'FFAL (S.) waſte or refuſe fragments of meat, 
&c. alſo the entrails of any creature, 
OFFENCE (S.) any crime or miſdemeanour, 
treſpaſs or fault committed, wrong, abu.e, 
or ſcandal] given. hay 
OFFE'ND (V.) to injure, affront, break 
through, or act contrary to the laws, com- 
mands, or orders of our ſuperiors or others, 
OFFE'NSIVE (A.) diſpleaſing, abuſive, in- 
Jurious, hurtful, that ſtands ready to attack 
or fall upon an enemy, &c. 
OFFE/NSIVENESS (S.) the affronting or diſ- 
agreeable or injurious quality of any thing 
O'FFER (V.) to ſtrive, endeavour, proffer, 
preſent, give, dedicate, propound, or un- 
dertake any thing, < 
O'FFERING (S.) an «blation, ſacrifice, gift, 
or preſent ; the Jews had ſeveral kinds of 
offerings, which they preſented at the temple, 
ſome were free-will eie, and others were 
of obligation; the firſt-truits, the tenths and 
the ſin- er ings were of obligation, the peace. 
Frings, vows, offerings of wine, oil, bread, 
and other things, which were made to the 
temple, or to the miniſters of the Laid, 
were called offerings of devotion ; the He- 
brews called all ſorts of offerings Cor ban. 
OFFE'RTORY (S.) the place in the church 
where the people's offerings or gifts were 
kept ; in the church of Rome, it is a part of 


an organ, &c. while the people are making 
their offering. 

OFFICE (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the employ - 
ment or proper bufineſs that a perſon is ap- 
pointed to do or perform; and ſometimes it 
means the place where buſineſs is tranſacted 
or performed; ſometimes it ſignifies the good 
or ill ſervice that one perſon does to ano- 
ther; and ſometimes the ſervice or devotions 
of a national church. 

O FFICER (S.) in general, ſignifies any perſon 
that has a peculiar poſt or buſineſs appointed 
him; and in War, fignifies thofe that have 
the command, rule, or management, and 
more ſtrictly, only thoſe that have commiſ- 
ſions, wv7z, all from the general to the enſign 
or cornet, and are thus diftinguiſhed, % 
general efficers, which are thoſe that have 
power not only over one regiment, troop or 
company, but in general over a body com- 
poſed of ſeveral regiments, vix. the general, 
lieutenant. general, brigadier- general. colonet, 
quarter- maſter, and adjutant- generals; fie!d- 
officers, are thoſe who have the command of 
a whole regiment, and not only over one fin- 
gle troop or company, which are the colo- 
nel, Leutenant- colonel, and major; warrant 


king's commiſſion, but are appointed by the 
colonels and captains, as the quarter- maſters, 
ferjeants, corporals ; along with theſe are 
allo reckoned the chaplains and ſurgeons ; at 


Of (Part.) ſomething deſcended from, or be- 
longing to another. BO 


O o 3 Court, 


the ſervice or anthem ſung to or played upon 


and ſtatf-officers, are thoſe who have not the. 
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Seurt, à flaff-eſfcer is one that hears a white 
ſtaff in the king's preſence, and when they 
go abroad; have a white ſtaff carried before 
them by a footman bare-headed, as the lord 
Reward, lord chamberlain, or lord treaſu- 
rer ; ſo the political eficers are the mayors, 
Meriffs, &c. of corporations, &c. and the 
officers of juſtice are the judges, &c. 

OFFICES (S.) in Arcbirefure, are the ſeveral 

buildings or apartments that belong to a pa- 
lace, &c. that are not immediately conſi- 
dered as the main or principal building, 
fuch as ſtables, coach-houtes, lodging rooms 
for ſervants, cc. if 

OFFICIAL (s.) in the Spiritud? Court, is the 

| ſervant or apparitor of a judge of the civil 
law; alſo the deputy of a biſhop or an ec- 

cleſiaſtical judge; and. ſometimes it means 
only the deputy of an arch-deacen. | 

OFFTCIALTV (S.) that court or juriſdiction, 

Where an official or deputy is head. 

OFFTCIATE (V.) to perform,” act, or do 
ſomething for one s ſceli or ano Nr. 

OFFTCINALS (S.) in Ply,ict, are ſuch medi- 
cines as are appointed to be made and kept 
for ule in the 4pothecaries ſhops by the col- 
lege of phyſicians, that ſo ex emporaneous 
Preſcriptions may he immediately made up 
and applied to ſueh patients as want them. 

_ OFFV/CIOUS (A.) ready, willing, or forward 


to do any thing for another ; and ſometimes | 


means a bu'y-body, or one defirous to know, 
or forward to he concerned with what does 
not belong to them. 

OFFI'C|OUSNESS (S.) readineſs, willingneſs, 


or obl;gingneſs to do any thing ſor another. 


O'FFING (S.) in the Sea Longuage, is as 


much as to ſay, out, in, or towards the | 


open ea, &c. 
_ OFF-SCOW!RING (S.) the ſcum, dregs, or 
refuſe part of a thing; and particularly ap- 
plied to the loweſt or meaneſt ſort of the 
| „ple. 1 3 

OF SETS (S.) in Gardening, are young 


ſhoots which grow ſrom bulbous or tuberous 
roots. , | © 


O'FFSPRING (S) that which is begot and 
© brought forth by another, as fruit, children, 
or young ones. 
O'FFWARD A.) is when a ſhip is aſtrore, 
and heels to the water, or when her ſtern 
lies towards the water. 
OFT, O'FTEN, or O'FTENTIMES (part.) 
frequently, or many times over, repeatedly, 
. O'FTENNESS (S.) the frequency, or many 
times that a thing has been faid or done. 
OGEFE/ or O'GIVE (S.) among the Foyners, + 
is the fame with cymatium among the Arebi- 
_ tefis, being a moulding or ornament, con- 
ſiſtipg of two parts or members, the or: 
..., conyex, the other concave, or what they 
call a round and a hollow, repreſenting the 
ſorm of a great 8; when theſe are con- 
 JiruQted geometrically for large work, ſome 
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a eircle, and others form them from two 
equilateral triangles ; this term is alſo uſed 

for an arch or branch of a Gotbict vault, 
which inſtead of being circular, paſſes dia- 
gonally from one angle to another, and 
forms a croſs hetween the other arches, 
which makes the ſides of a ſquare, of which 
the arches are diagonals; in the centre or 
middle, where the ogivet cut or croſs each 
other, is uſually cut the form of a roſe, or- 
cul de lamp; the members or mouldings of 

the ogiver are called nerves, branches, or 
reins, and the arches which ſeparate the 
egives double aiches, 

O'GLE (V.) to look wiſhfully or hard at a 
perſon, but commonly means to look ſlily 
and amorouſly. 

O'GLES (s.) in the Cant Language, are the 


eyes. 

O'GLING (S.) looking at a handſome wo- 
man, a ſeaſting upon the charms of a beau. 
tiful countenance, ſhape ard mein. 

OH (Part.) a term of «xclamation or crying 

- out, either for worder, pain, or deteſtation, 

OIL (S.) is the exprefled jvice of ohves, lin- 

ſeecds, almonds, &c. it being liquid, fatty, 
unctuous, and inflammable ; it is obtained 

after various manners, and ſerves for as many 
© _ purpoſes; in all the Popeſn countries, it is 
much in eſteem for eating with ſallads, &c, 
and ſor burning mn lamps ; there are very 
large quantities extracted from or boiled out 
of the larger ſort af fiſh, ſuch as whales, &c, 
which is uſ-d by the toap-makers, currie:s, 
leather drefiers, &c. and for the common 
lamps in the ſtrcets; the Painters generally 
uſe lintced-2i4 tor al! out-dVor work, and 
for curicus work, inch as figures, landſcapes, 


or rect fied. 2 
OVL-BAG S.) a veſſel in birds replete with 
an unc uous ſubſtance, ſecreted by one, ſome- 
times two glands, for that purpoſe diſpoſed 
among the feathers, which being preſſed by 
the bill or head, emits its oily matter, for 
the dreſſing and pruning their feathers. 
OVLET or FiET-HOLE (S.) a ſmall round 
hole, worked all round, to prevent tearing 
or ſtretching, made in the edges of womens 
- « Nays, ſails, &c, to put a ſmall cord or Jace 
in to draw them together, &c. 
OUVNTMENT or U*'NGUENT (S.) an unQu- 
ous medicine outwardly applied to wounci, 
bruifes, ulcers, c. of a thickiſh conſiſtence, 
but eaſily diſſolved, either by the inflam- 


mation of the part affected, or the fire; 


there are a great number of different named 
ointments, according to the ingredients in the 
© compoſitions uſed, and the deſigns they ale 
applied for. | 7 ; 
O'KER (S.) à yellow, dry, fat, ſoſt, foffil 
earth or ſemi- metal, found ſometimes in 
copper, lead, and filver mines, and ſome- 
times in a bed or mine alone by itſelf; it it 


make each component part the quadrant of | 
, I | Sg 3 


valued by ſome for a proper flux for _— 


% 


marbling, &. within doors, they uſe nut. 
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when they are too harſh or brittle ; but its 


principal ufe is in painting as a colour; there 
is a fort called red ober, but this is made from 


the yellow, by calcining it in the fire till it 


becomes red; oter is always impregnated 
with ron. and is what generally gives the 
chalybeat ſprings their medicinal virtues, as 
may frequently be found by letting them 
ſtand, at the bottom of which may be found 
the tler. . | 

OLD (A.) advanced in years, ſtale, much 
worn, &c. which renders ſome things bet- 
ter, others worſe, | 

O'LDER (A.) elder, more aged, worn, &c, 


O'LDISH (A.) inclining to be aged, or grow- 


ing old. : 
O'LDNESS (S.) the condition or ſtate of a 
thing that is aged, ſtale, or much worn. 
OLEA'GINOUS (A.) of a fat, oily, unctuous 
ſubſtance or nature, | 
O'LERON LAWS (S.) a ſet of ſea-laws 
made at the iſland Oleron in France, when 
Richard I. was there. | 
OLFA'CTORY (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the ſenſe of ſmelling, for which reaſon thoſe 
nerves that are the immediate inſtruments of 
ſmelling are called the o/fa&ory nerves. 


* OLIBANUM (S.) a ſweet-ſcented gum or re- 


fin, that naturally diſtils out of ſeveral trees 
at the font of Mount Libanus, in white and 
yelow drops, ſometimes called the male- 
incenſe. | 

OLIGA'/RCHICAL (A.) fomething pertain. 


ing or belonging to a government called an 


oligarchy. 
O'LIGARCHY (S.) a form of government 
where the ſupream power is lodged in the 
hands of a few particular perſons, - 
O'LIO (S.) in Cookery, is a compound diſh. 
made up of variety of matters, as ſoops, 
and other ſavoury diſhes, | 
O'LIVE (S.) the fruit of a tree called by the 
ſame name, of which there are two forts or 
kinds, vi. the wild or natural, and thoſe 
that require care and culture ; the latter be- 
ing that moſt eſteemed, is of a moderate 
height, its trunk knotty, its bark ſmooth, 
and of an aſh- colour, its wood is ſolid and 
yellowiſh ; its leaves are oblong, and almoſt 
like thoſe of the willow, of a green colour, 
dark on the upper ſide, and white on the 
under fide; in the month of June it puts 
out white flowers that grow in bunches, 
each flower is of one piece, widening up- 
wards, and dividing into four parts; after 
the flower ſucceeds the fruit, which is alſo 
oblong and plump; it is firſt green, then 
pale, and laſtly black, when it is quite ripe ; 
in the pulp of it is inclofed a hard ſtone full 
of an oblong ſeed ; the wild ſort is lefſer and 
more. imperfe& in every reſpect; from this 
13 preſſed three ſorts of oil, the firſt and 
| pureſt is what is called olive or ſallad oil, 
the ſecond is inferior both in taſte and ſmel}, 
andthe third ſort worſe ſtill, and fit only 

for lamps or other coarſe offices; the fruit 


| 


N 


try; the ſcripture makes many ſimilies from 


and particularly upon a mountain that for 


the city of Feryſalem, about a Sabbath- days 


the middle one our Saviour aſcended into hea- 


| breadth into the rock, and that the ſtone 
. where the impreſſion of his right foot was, 


OLYMPIA (S.) a city of Elis in Peloponneſus, 


were given there, as for the Olympick games 


G 
is pickled, and much eſteemed by the gen- 
this tree, it being very common in Canaan, 


that reaſon bore its name. N 
Mount of Olives, was ſituated to the eaſt of 


journey, or three quarters of a mile, and 
parted trom it only by the brook X:dron, and 
by the valley of Febo/apbat, wi h ſtretchet 
out form the north to the ſouth ; it was upon 
this mount that S:/omon built temples to the 
gods of the Ammonites, and of the Moabites, 
upon which account it was alſo called the 
Mount of Corruption; it had three ſummits, 
being compoſed of three ſeveral mountains 
ranged one after another from north to ſouth; 


ven from, in the preſence of his diſciples, 
upon which account the Chriſtians had, and 
ſome till have it in great veneration, ard 
ſay that the print of his feet were left fo per- 
ſectly upon it, that though the devotees con- 
ſtantly carried away the earth, the marks 
were as conſtantly repaired ; and that when 
the empreſs Helena having cauſed a magnifi- 
cent church to be built, in the midſt of which 
was this place, when they would have paved 
it with marble like the reſt they never couid 
do it; every thing that was put there by 
way of ornament removed of its own ac- 
cord, ſo that they were forced to leave it as 
it was; and that to this day the print of his 
left foot is to be ſeen about three fingers 


was taken away at the time of the cruſade, 
and put into a temple, which at preſent is 
one of the principal moſques belonging to 
the Turks ; ſo fond of miracles are ſome 
people, that the greateſt abſurdities and lies 
are by them affirmed in the moſt ſerious 
manner, &c. 


where there was a famous temple dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympius, ſo called from the name of 
this city; the ſtructure of this temple was 
wonderful, and had vaſt treaſures belonging 
to it, as well by reaſon of the oracles that 


that were celebrated near it; but what made 
it moſt remarkable, was the ſtatue of Fupi- 
ter by Phidias, reckoned oneof the wonders 
of the world, it being made fitting upon a 
throne of gold and ivory, with a crown on 
his head made of olive branches ; in his right 
hand a victory made of ivory, with a crown 
of maſſy gold upon its head-dreſs ; in his left 
hand a ſcepter made of a mixture of all ſorts 1 
of metal with an eagle at the top of it; his 1 
ſhoes aud ſtockings gold, and the drapery of — 
the ſame adorned with the figures of animals 
and flower · de- luces; the throne embelliſhed 
with ivory, ebony, gold, precious ſtones, and 
a multitude of emhoſſed figures; at the four 
O04 . A 
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fret or pedeſtals of the throne, four victories 
And two others at the feet of the ſtatue ; at 
the two feet on the fore-ſide of the throne, 
on the one fide the figures of Sphinxes car- | 
tying off ſome Thcban youths, and on dhe 
_ Other figures of Mobe's children, whom A. 
'* Folio and Diana ſhot to death with their ar- 
rows; between the feet of the throne: 
Meſeus, and the reſt of the heroes who ac- 
companied Hercules to the Amazonian war, 
And fevcral wreſtlers ; all the place about 
"the throne was adorred with pictures, re- 
preſenting the Iabours of Hercules, &c, on 
the upper part on one fide the throne the 
© Graces, and on the other the Hours, on the 
foot-ſtool golden lions, and Theſe:s's com- 
bat with the Amazons ; in this temple was 
alſo an altar erected to the unknown gods, 
like that at Athens. 
OLY*MPIAD (S.) a ſpace or period of time of 
four years, which was the common method 
of computing time among the Greeks, and 
principally from the 27th olymprad, in which 
Cborebus was victor ; ſo that it was 108 years 
after the firſt inflitution by IJpbitus, before 


away the prize at the publick or Olym; ian 
games; Timeus is ſaid to he the firſt hiſto. 
rian that uſed this method, who was after- 
wards followed by Erataſibenes and Polybius, 
before whoſe time the Creek hiſtorians only 
related the facts without preciſely determin- 
ing the times; thee games were celebrated 
in the province of Elis near the city Piſa up- 
on the banks of the river Alphæus, near the 
temple of Jupiter, every four years, at which 
were preſent a vaſt concourſe of people from 


the world, or 884 before Chiift, according 
to thewvulgar æra; but it is very common to 
begin at the 28th O/ympiad, fo that then it 
will de the 3228th year of the world, or 
776 before Chriſt ; to every Olymprad year 
properly belong two Juliau years, that is to 
lay, the firſt fix months, from Fuly to Fanu- 
ary (they being kept about the time of the 
ſummer ſolitice) to the icregoing, and the fix 
laſt months from Jaruary to Fuly, to the 
following year, though many ſpeak of them 
as if they conſtantly began in January ; theſe 
games contifted of running, leaping and o- 
ther manly exerciſes, inflituted in honour of 
Hertules, to train up their youth in warlike 
exerciſes ; thoſe who Were conquerors were 


the populace, and called O/ympronaces, 

OL Milek FIRE (S.) the pure fire or heat 
of the ſun's rays collected by a burning glaſs. 

OLY*MPIT (S.) a name given by the Atbe. 

van to their twelve chief gods, to whom 

they had dedicated a very magnificent altar, 

V1 39h Inp ter, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Ful. 

can, Apollo,  Funo, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, 

Dru and Venus. It is reported that Alex. 

d Ihe Ortat, after his conqueſt of Persia, 
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they kept an exact regiſter of thoſe who bore | 


l parts; they began in the 320th year of 


- honoured extreamly both by the ſtate and | 


10M 
. defired to have his ſtatue received among 


the number of theſe deities, and ſet upon the 
ſame altar, which the fervile flattery of the 


_ . Greeks complied with. | 


OLYMPIONA/CES (S.) the vitors or con. 
Juerors at the Olympick games, who were 
_ crowned with a garland of olive branches, 
and attended home in coaches, and the wall 
of the city broke down, and they drove in 
through the breach; befides this they made 
them extravagant preſents, and were treated 
with ſo much expence and reſpec, that the 
Athenians finding it burthenſome, Sclen had a 
law made to leſſen the charges, which deter- 
mined the reward to 500 drachmæ, or 
about 13 J. ſterling ; but this law was but 
ſhort lived, for a ſmall time aſterwards they 
were entertained in the pryzaneum or publick 
hall, Farther, thoſe who had gained three 
crowns at theſe games, were excuſed from 
paying any kind of taxes, or ſerving any 
troubleſome office; at Sparta they had a 
particular place appointed them in the army, 
and were ranged as a guard to the King's per- 
ſon ; they had the privilege of ſanQuary, 
and a coat with flowers in it to diſtinguiſh 
them; it was frequent to chuſe their gene- 
rals out of them, nay, they were ſo extra- 
vagant as to deify them while living, as was 
Eutbimius a boxer, who always came off 
conqueror ; and laſtly, it was uſual to cut 
the names of the victors, and the hiftory of 
their ſuccefſcs in marble pillars. | 
OMA'GRA or OMOf/GRA (S.) the gout, or 
rather the rheumatiſm in the ſhoulder. 
O'MAN (S.) a god of the Perfians, whom 
the magi were obliged to worſhip every day, 


and for a whole hour to fing hymns of praiſe 


to him, with their turbans on their keads, 
and vervains in their hands; ſome call him 
Aman, © 

OMBIA'SSES (S.) the name of the prieſts and 
doQors of the falſe religion, which obtains in 
the iſle of Madapaſcar, who are ſomewhat 
of the nature of thoſe whom they call Ma- 
rabouts at Cape Verd, that is to ſay, phyſi- 
cians and ſoothſayers, or magiciar's ; there 


is one ſort of them that teach to write Arabict, 


2nd make hitidzi, that is, taliſmans, and 
other charms, which they ſell to the great 


ones, to preſerve them from ill accidents, and 


to rid them of their enemies, or for any 0- 
ther purpoſe they deſire: They have public 
ſchools where they teach their ſuperſtitions 
and magical arts: There is another ſort of 
them who addict themſelves to geomancy, 
and draw their figures upon a little ſmooth 
board covered with fine ſand ; theſe are con- 


ſulred by the fick, to know the time and 


means of their recovery; by others for the 
fucceſs of their affairs, for theſe people un- 


tertake nothing without conſulting theſe geo- 


mancers: In making or erecting their figures, 
they obſerve the hour of the day, the planet 
tliat rules it, and aſcending fign, wich nee 
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| ſuperſtitions; theſe geomancers are diſtin- 


guiſhed into ſeveral orders, which reſemble | * 
our eccleſiaſtical dignities, as male or clerk, | 


ombiaſſe a ſcribe or phyſician, tibon à ſub- 
. deacon, mouladzi deacon, fuquibi prieſt, ca- 
' - ribou biſhop, lamlamac ha archbiſhop, fababa 


pope. or caliph ; the people ſtand in great 
awe of them, and have employed them 


ſometimes againſt the French, but without 

ſucceſs. Ak gots 

O'MBRE (S.) the name of a famous court- | 
game at cards, for two, three, or five per- 
ſons, but generally for three. 

OME'GA (S.) the haſt letter of the Creek al- 
phabet; and metaphorreally, is put or uſed 
for the end or completion of any thing ; and 
in Scripture, for an appella-ion of God, 
who calls himſelf 4/pha and Omega, the be- 
ginning And the end, &c. 3 

' O'MEN (S.) a ſign, prediction, or token of 
good or bad luck, or ſucceſs in any affair or 
buſineſs. 

OME'NTUM (S.) with the Surgeons, is the 
caul or double membrane ſpread upon the 
inteſtines, interwoven with fat, and veſſels 
like a fiſher's net, enriched alſo with two or 
three glandules annexed to the ſtomach, the 

gut colon, and the pancreas, and uſeful to 
cheriſh the inteſtines with its warmth; it 
has ſome milky, and ſome lymphatick veſ. 
ſels, as alſo a great many ducts and little 
bags of fat, : 

O'MER or GO'MAR (S.) a Jewih meaſure 
of caphcity, eſtimated at about 3 or 4 
quarts 3 this was ſometimes called aſſaron, 
and was the tenth part of an epha. | 

O'MINOUS (A.) of a threatning, unlucky, 
nature, ſomething that foretels or predicts 
matters before- hand. 


OMISSION (S.) a neglecting or letting a | 


thing paſs by unobſerved or undone. 

OMIT (V.) to paſs by or over, to neglect, 
or take no notice of a thing wilfully. 
OMUTTING (S.) the wilful neglecting or 

paſſing by of any thing. 
OMNFPOTENCE or OMNTPOTENTNESS. 
(S.) God, or the power of doing all things 
irreſiſtibly, | 
OMNI POTENT (A.) all- powerful, ſtrong, 
or mighty, an appellation given to God only. 
OMNIPRE'SENCE (S.) a being preſent every 
where, and at all times. 
OMNT'SCIENCE (S.) the faculty or power of 
knowing all things. | 
OMNVSCIENT (a.) all wife, or knowing 
every thing, i 
OMPHA'GIA (S.) feſtivals of Bacchus, in 
Which the gueſts ated the mad-man by eat- 
ing the goats alive, and tearing the fleſh off 


the limbs aſunder with their teeth and hands, 


and devouring the entrails, &c. 
OMRA'S or OMHRA'S (S.) the title of the 
great lords of the Mogul's court ; thoſe are 
commonly ſtrangers, and for the moſt part 


» 
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"4 none of them poſſeſs any lands in proprie'y, 


becauſe the Mogul is fole proprietor of the 
land in his dominions ; neither can the ſons 
of theſe omra's poſſeſs their fathers eſtates, 
which de!cend to the Mogul, who is heir- 
general to all his ſubjects, and who allows 
them only ſome inconſiderable penfion, ex- 
cept it be that their fathers. have taken cart 
in their life-time, which they may eaſily do, 


[x if they be handſome and fair, ſo as they may 


paſs for true Moguls, who are of white com- 
plexions, whereas the Indians are tawny ; 
ſome of theſe omra's are commanders of a 
_ thouſand horſe, others of two, and ſo to 
twelve thouſand ; their pay is more orleſs, 
according to the number of their horſes, 
- which are always more than their riders, be- 
cauſe in thoſe hot countries a trooper is forte 4 
to have two horſes for change; there are al- 
ways 25 or 30 of theſe amra's at court, out 
of which are choſe governors of the provin- 
ces, and the other great officers of the king- 
dom; beſides theſe there are an inſerior fort 


| of omar's, called manſebdars, cavaliers, or 


horſemen of Marſeb, which have a more 
conſiderable pay than is given to the com- 
mon troopers ; they have no commander 
over them hut the grand Mogul himſelf, and 
from this rank paſs to that of amra's; this 
name is alſo given to the great lords of the 
kingdom of Golconda in the peninſula of In- 
dia, on this fide the gulph of Bengal, ho for 
the moſt part are Perfians alſo, or the ſons of 
Perſians ; when they go along the ſtreet, they 
have ene or two clephants going before them, 
on each of which are mounted three men, 
who carry banners ; aſter theſe elephants 
march 50 or 60 cavaliers well mounted ow 
Perſian or Tartarian horſes, with bows and 
arrows, ſwords by their fides, and ſhields 
hanging on their backs, which troop is fol- 
lowed by other men on horſeback, ſounding 
on trumpets and fifes ; after theſe comes the 
omra on horſeback, having 30 or 40 footmen 
to attend him; next to theſe comes hispala- 
quin or ſedan, carried by four men ; and laſt 
of all zppears a camel or two mounted with 
men that beat kettle-drums ; when he pleaſes, 
he quits his horſe, and goes into his ſedan 
where he may lie all along and rett him-. 
ſelf, 


| ON (part.) upon, or at, either time or place. 


ONA NIA or O'NANISM (S.) the fin of felf-. 
pollution. . 
ONCE (Part.) a ſingle time or act. f 
ONE S) unity, or the number that expreſſes 
a fingle thing in figures marked 1. 
O'NERATE (V.) to charge, load, or burden, 
with a debt, mul, fine, or other incum- 
brange. mo "TD. 8 yo 
O'NGER or CHIPPING-O'NGAR (S.) in 
Eſſex, a ſmall town, whoſe market was for- 


Saturday; diſtant from Lorden 19 computed. 


P ans, that have great offices at court, but 


and 21 meaſured miles. 


* 


merly on Tueſday, but now is weekly on 
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ONION (s.) a wholeſome, warm, eatable 


root. 
O'NLY (Part.) fomething 


lar, or but one, | 


ONSET (S.) an attack, or beginning. of 2 


battle or diſpute. 
 ONTO/LOGY (S.) the conſideration of 
ings or ideas in the abſtract. 
oONWARD (part.) forward, progreſſive. 


ONY'/CHOMANCY_ (S.) a ſort of trifling 
with ſome old ſuperſtitious 
creatures made or obſerved by covering the 


divination, 


nails of an unpalluted boy with oil and 


mixed together, and then turning them to 
the ſun, they pretended the rays thereot 
made the repreſentation of divers figures, 


Which were the hieroglyphicks of what 
__ enquired after, 


' ONYX (s.) in Scripture, ſometimes means] 
the odoriferous nail or ſhell, which ſome 
think was underſtood of laudanum or bdel-. 


num, but generally for the ſhell of a 


ſomewhat like to a fiſh called purpura, which 
is caught in watry places, where grows the 


ſpica nardi, which is the food of this 


and which is the occaſion of the ſhell's 
ſmelling ſo aromatickly ; the beſt are found] 
in the Red-Sea, and are white and large, the 
Babylonian black and ſmaller ; ſometimes it | 


means the precious ſtone that goes by 


name; it was the rith in the ligh-prieſt's 


pectoral, and in Hebrewp is called ſhobem, 


rendered onyx, ſardenyx and emerald, which 
latter is ſuppoſed to be the right one, the 
kind | 


OOZY (A.) flimy, muddy, wettiſh, moiſt, 
- like the ſhores of ſeas and rivers when the 


25 being not rich enough, and only a 
of agat of a whitiſh black colour. 


tide is down, 


OPA'CITY, OPA'COUSNESS or OPA'KE- 
NESS (S.) obſcurity, darkneſs, that will not 


permit the light to paſs through it. 


OPA'COUS or OPAQUE (A.) dark, ſhady, 


obſcure, that is not tranſparent. 


OPAL. (S.) a precious but foft ſtone, that ac 
. cording to its ſituation to receive and reflect 


' the light appears of various colours. 


— OPAYLIA (S.) feaſts celebrated by the Roman: 
in honour of the goddeſs Ops, wife of Saturn, 
on the 14th of the calends of Fanugry, which 

was the third day of the Saturnalia ; Saturn 

and Ops being eſteemed deities that took 

care of the fruits of the exrth ; their feaſts 
were kept at harveſt, at which they ſeaſted 
their ſlaves, allowed them all manner of 


_ liberty, in conſideration of the. pains 
had taken to till the ground. 


OPEN (V.) to unlock, unfold, unbar, &c. 
windows, doors, &c. alſo to explain, clear, 


or make difficult things eaſy. 


OPEN (A.)] unlocked, unfolded, &c. alſo 
plain, clear, eaſy to, or free for any body; 
_ alſo ſcee, good natured, ready to inſtrud 


and inform; not (tiff or reſerved. 


O!PEN- ARSE (S.) a medlar or pleaſant fort | 


particular, fingu- 


be- 


4 


ſoet 


they! 


fiſh, 


fiſh, 


this 


and 


they 


4 


o PH 
of fruit; alſo a lewd woman; alſo a care. 


leſs giddy-headed ſervant, that leaves the 
doors, &c, open that ſhould be ſhut. : 


OPENING (S.) a wide or open place to give 


air to a building ; alſo the unfolding or ſepa. 
rating of any thing locked, ſhut, or folded 
up; alſo the explaining any difficult paſſage, 
ſo as to render the meaning intelligible ; alſo 
the beginning of any thing, as the breaking 
of ground to form a fiege, is called opening 
the trenches ; ſo a lawyer's beginning to 
plead for his client is called opening the 
cauſe ; and a man's telling his mind or ſecrets 
to another, is called opening his mind, &c. 

O'PENNESS (S.) freedom, good-natvred- 
neſs ; alſo without locks, bars, or other 
hindrances ; alſo clearneſs, plainneſs, &c, 
alſo free- heartedneſs, a diſpoſition that ſpeak: 
its opinion without reſerve, &c. alſo any 
place that is wide or extended, not confinet 
by buildings, trees, &c. 

O'PERA (S.) a play or dramatick performance 
ſet to muſick, and ſung with the accompani- 
ment of inſtruments, rich machines, and ex- 
traordinary habits; the Fenctians were the 
firſt inventors of this manner of acting, 1 
being the chief glory of their carnival; about 
the year 1669, the abbot Perrin obtained a 
grant from Levois XIV. to ſet up an opera at 
Paris, who in 1672 ated Pomona ; now they 
are in great eſteem in Znglard, and general 
fet to muſick by Mr. Handel. 

O'PERATE (V.) to move, work, effect, or 
bring any thing to paſs ; in Phy/ich, it means 
the ſtirring and carrying off the malignant 
humours of the body. 

OPERA'TION (S.) a working doing or per- 

forming ſomething ; alſo an acccunt of a 
regular proce's in chymiſtry, or any other 
work, in Phyſik, it is the manner of a me- 
dicine*s performing its office. 

O'PERATIVE (A.) that is apt, fit, or in- 
clined to work, ſtir, or move. 

OPERATOR (S.) one that performs, or dots 
any particular office or work, and is inan 
eſpecial manner apphed to thoſe who make 
drawing, cleanfing, and making artificial 

teeth their whole trade and employ. 

OPEROFSE (A.) laborious, troubleſome, te- 
dious, difficult, &c. ſomething that has 3 
great deal of work in it. 

OPERO'SENESS (S.) laboriouſneſs, trouble- 

ſomeneſs, tediouſneſs, &c. | 

OPHIA'STS (S.) a diſtemper that occafions, the 

hair to grow thin, and fall off in different 
places, and ſo renders the patient bald and 
covered, &c. as it were by turns, ſo that 

the perſon looks ſpeckled like a ſerpent. 
HI TES (S.) a ſect of hereticks, who appe?!- 
ed in the 2d century, and that ſprung fron 
the Nicelaitans and Gnofticks, ; they are ch9!8- 
ed with honouring a ſeipent, and that when 
their priefts celebrated their myſterics, e, 
cauſed a ſerpent to come out of a hole, which 
rolled itſelf over thoſe things that we bog 
offered 


- 


OpI NI 
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PI 
oſſered in ſacrifice, which they ſaid was 
ſanRifying them by Jeſus Chriſt, who dwelt 


in the ſerpent, and then delivered them to 
the people, who worſhipped them; ſome ſay | 
they pretended this was the very ſerpent that 
ſeduced Eve, and that it was thoroughly in- 
ſtructed in all knowledge; that it was Chriſt, . 
and that he was very different from Jeſus born 
of the Virgin, into whom, ſaid they, the | 


Chriſt deſcended, and that it was this Jeſus, 


and not Chriſt, that ſuffered ; and accord- | 
ingly they made thoſe of their ſe& renounce | 
eee a fort of hard va iegated mar- 
e, of a deep green colour, and ſpeckled 


with ſpots of a lighter green; there is ſome 


alſo of an aſh colour, which is ſofter than |. 


the green ; ſome call it ſerpentine ſtone. 


OPHIU'CUS, SERPENTARIUS or ESCU- 


LA/PIUS (S.) in Aftronomy, a conſtcllation 
of the northern hemiſphere, containing by 


Ptolemy's catalogue 29, by Tycho's 25, by 


Flamftced's 6g ſtars, repreſented by a man 


holding a ſerpent in his hand, of which the | 


ſtar in the man's head is the principal, being 
one of the ſecond magnitude. 


OPHTHA/LMICKS (S.) ſuch medicines as are 


proper for or good in diſtempers of the eyes. 


OPHTHALMO/GRAPHY. (S.) that part of | 


Anatomy, that is particularly concerned in 


conſidering the ſtructure, frame or compo- 


ſition of the eyes and their parts, together 
with the diſeaſes and remedies that hinder 
and promote fight or viſion, 

OPHTHALMO'SCOP F (S.) that part of Phy- 
ſiag nomy, that pretends to tell the humour or 
diſpoſition of 'a perſon by his eyes. 

O'PHTHALMY or LIPPITUDE (S.) is an 
inflammation of the tunicks of the eyes, 
cauſed by the gathering and extravaſation of 
certain juices, | 

O'PIATE (S.) a fleepy potion, or medicine 
compounded of opium, or ſome other ſom- 
niferous matter. 

'OPI'NE (V.) to think, imagine, or be of an 
opinion; alſo to give one's opinion, judg- 
ment. or thoughts about any thing. "0, 

OPI'NIATER or OPI/NIONIST (S.) one 
that will hear or mind nobody's thought, 
opinion, or judgment in matters but his 
own; an obſtinate, ſelfiſh, ſtubborn, reſol- 
ved, ſelf- willed perſon. | 

OPINION (S.) that thought or judgment of 
any thing that a perſon has or believes, and 
which ariſes to him rather by tradition than 
demonſtration ; thus the ſeveral particulari- 
ties in religion are more the effects of poſitive 


inculcations than rational proois; among the 


„ Heathens was a goddeſs that was wor- 
ſhipped under the notion of prefiding over 
mens ſentiments, which for the moſt part are 
purely conjectural; ſne was repreſented in 
tne form of a young woman, with a bold 
look, but a reeling or ſtaggering gait. _ 
OPI'NIONATTVE or OPI'NIONATED (A.) 


56 Guvborn, * L 5 poſitive, {elf- | 


| OPPONE or OPPO'SE (v.) to ſet one's ſelf 


re 


4 OPI!NION ATIVENESS (S.) conceitednefs, 
ſtubbornneſs, pofitiveneſs, &c. 
OPIO'LOGY (S.) a deſcription or treatiſe of 
opium, and its ſeveral known uſes. 
O/PIUM (S.) the condenſed juice of -poppies ; 
ſome confound opium with meconium ; op1um 
is that which diſtils out of the poppy heads 
after inciſion, whilſt they are growing, but 
meconium is the juice expreſſed out of them; 
the pureſt opium is made of white drops, it is 
. found frequently in Greece, in the kingdom 
of Cambia, and the territories of Grand Cai- 
ro in Egypt; there are three ſorts of it, the 
black, the white and the yellow; the inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries keep the beſt ſor 
themſelves, and ſend us only the meconium ; 
when it is prepared for uſe it is called lauda- 
num,” and uſed to ſooth and allay pain, ex- 
cite ſleep, ſtop vomiting and looſeneſs, &c. 
The Turks uſe it as an exhilarater, it having 
for a time the ſame effects with wine or o- 
ther ſtrong liquors, tho? not ſo durable, for 
which reaſon the Turks take it in large quan- 
tities when they go to battle, or undertake 
any affair that requires vigour and force, 
OPOBA/LSAMUM (S.) in Pharmacy, is a 
whitiſh juice, gum, or refin. diſtilling from 
the branches of a tree called baiſamum, or 
the balm- tree ; it is whitiſh, pretty thick, 
tranſparent, ſmells ſomething iike turpentine, 
but pleaſanter; it is the ſame with what 
ſome call ba/ſamum werum, or balm of the 
Levant, and, like all other balſams, is ſup- 
purative, deterſive, and incarnating, applied 
externally to green wounds, ulcers, or tu- 
mours; it has been long famous in the phy- 
fical world, inſomuch that all other vulre- 
rary oils and ointments have taken their 
names from it ; ſome afficm that the true ſort 
grows only in Fudea, _ | : 
O/PPIDAN (S.) an appellation given to thoſe 
lads or youths that belong to the college, 
called King's- College at Weſtminſter, | 
OPPILA/TION (S.) an obſtruction or ſtop- 
page of the ducts of the body, by evil or 
peccant humours. x 
O'PPILATIVE (A.) of an obſtructing hin- 
dering, or ſtopping nature, 


* 


| 


againſt a perſon or thing, to ſtrive or en- 
deavour to hinder or prevent a thing's being 
done or brought to paſs ; to thwart or vex. 
OPPO/NENCY (S.) the act of withſtanding, 
oppoſing, or endeavouring to bring about 
ſomething contrary to the deſire or argu- 
ment of another. | | 
OPPO'/NENT (S.) one that maintains a con- 
trary argument to another in ſchools, col- 
leges or elſewhere, or that ſtrives or en- 
deavours to ſet afide, or prevent another in 
his undertaking or defires. 
OPPORTU'NE (A.) very convenient, 
ſonable, fit, proper, or agreeable. 
OPPORTU'NENESS (S.) ſuitableneſs, conve- 
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OPPORTUNITY ($.) a proper, ſuitable, fit,, 


or agreeable time for the doing any thing. 
OPPOSE (V.) to withſtand, ſet 
tend, or ſtruggle with. | 
©/PPOSITE (g.) contrary-to another's inte- 
reſt or opinion; alſo directly over-againſt 
another in reſpect of place or ſituation, 


O'PPOSITENESS (S.) the ſtate, quality, dif- 


poſition, or ſituation of any perſon or thing, 
in relation to the agreement or intereſt of, 
to, or with another. / 
©'PPOSITES (S.) thoſe things that are rela 
tively oppoſed to one another, as a king 
and his ſubjects; or privatively, as light and 
darkneſs, knowledge and ignorance, or any 
other contraries whatever, whether natural 
or moral. | | 
OPPOSTTION (S.) 
of contrary parties one againſt another; in 
Aſtrology, it is when two planets being 180 
degrees diſtant from one another, behold 
one another diametricaily oppoſite, and 
thereſore is eſteemed an aſpect of the great - 
eſt enmity; in Geometry, it is the relation 
of two things between which a line may be 
drawn perpendicular to both; in Logic, it 
is the quality of diſagreement between pro- 
poſitions that have the ſame ſubject and the 
ſame attribute; in Rhetoricl, it is a figure 
vyhereby two things are aſſembled together, 
that at firſt ſight appear incompatible, as a 
_ wiſe folly, &c. 55 8 
OPPRE'SS (V.) to injure, uſe, or preſs hard 
upon a perſon or thing, by violence or au- 
thority. | | 
OPPRE'SSION (S.) the uſing people hard by 
compelling them to pay larger taxes, &c. 
than they can afford. 
OPPRE/SSIVE (A.) hurtful, injurious, apt or 
- inclined to oppreſs, or force by authority, 
OPPRE'SSIVENESS (S.) the name or ſtate of 
any thing that is hurttul, injurious, illegal, 
unjuſt, &c, 8 
OPPRE'SSOR (S.) one that abuſes authority, 
power, ſkill, &c. to the hurt, damage, or 
injury of another. 
OPPRO'/BRIOUS (A.) vile, haſe, mean, ſcan- 
dalous, offenſive, ſnameſul, reproachful, in - 
jurious, &c. 


OPPRO/BRIOUSNESS (S.) ſhamefulneſs, re- 


proachſulneſs, &c. | 
OPPRO'BRIUM (S.) the ſcandal or ſhame 


that naturally attends the commiſſion of any | 


vile, lewd, villainous action; infamy, Gdil- 
grace, Or reproach. . ; 
OpPU ON (V.) to fight, ſtrive, or contend 
againſt any perſon or thing. 
Ops (S.) one of the names of the goddeſs 
Cybele. 
OPSUMATHY_ (S.) a learnin 
vouring to learn in old age. 


g, or endea- 


QOPTA'TIVE (A.) defirous, wiſhing for, or | 
aller; athame which the common Grammar 
applies to the mood or condition of the verb | 
Nat expreſſes the deſire of doing or farbear- : 


the endeavour or ſtruggle | 


O R A ; 

ing ſomething, which is always. known by 

a particle or adverb of wiſhing conſlantly 

eee +, 

O/PTICK. or O'PTICAL (A.) ſomething be- 
longing or pertaining to the fight. 

Optick Glaſſes, certain phyſical inſtruments 
ground or made by mathematical rules, and 
ſo. contrived, that the very much aſſiſt the 

natural eye in obſerving thoſe creatures, 
bodies, or magnitudes, whoſe. natural mi. 
nuteneſs, or. vaſt diſtance. renders them im. 
perceptible to the naked eye; and alſo aſſiſtt 
in more perſectly and diſtinctly ſeeing thoſo 
that are perceptible ; of theſe there are many 
ſorts, as microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. | 

O'PTICKS. (S.) in Marbematicls is an art or 
ſcience that demonſtrates the manner and 
properties of all radiations, whether direct, 

broken, or reflected; and when this is ap- 
plied to the delineation of any figure, build. 

ing, or body, it is called peripective. 

O'PTIMACY (S.) a government of the ſtate 

by the nobility thereof, | 

O'PTION (S.) choice, power, or faculty of 
chuſing for one's ſelf; in Lato, it is when 
a new ſuffragan biſhop being conſecrated, the 
archbiſhop of the province, by a cuſtomary 
prerogative, claims the collation of the firſt 

' vacant benefice in that (ce, as his choice, 

O'PULENCE (S8) wealth, riches, power, 
might, &c. | 

O'PULENT (A.) rich, wealthy, powerful, 
mighty, &c. _. 

O'PULEN'TNESS (S 

. powerfulneſs, &c, . 

OR (S.) in Heraldry, is the colour yellow, or 
the metal gol4 ; without this or argent 
there can be no armory ; in the coats of 
noblemen it is called tepaz, in thoſe of ſo- 
vereign princes fo/; and when repreſented 
by engraving, it is by filling the field with a 
multitude of ſmall dots. 

O'RACLE (S.) in the Old Teflament, ſome- 
times ſignified the covering of the ark of the 
covenant, or of the ſacred cheſt in which 
the laws of the covenant were ſhut up; at 
the two ends of this cover were two cheru- 
bims of maſſy beaten, gold, which ſtretch- 
ing out their wings forwards towards each 
other, formed a kind of throne, upon 
which they conceived the Lord to fit, and 
that it was from thence he manifeſted bit 
will and pleaſure, when he gave anſwers to 
Maſes; it is alſo taken for the ſanctuary f 
place wherein. the ark was depoſited ; and 
ſometimes it means the oracles of the fall? 
gods. The moſt famous of all the Pal. 
fine aracles was that of Baal. bub, King of 
Ekron, which the F-wws themſelves went of- 

ten to confult; there were alſo. teraph ms, 

the ephod made by Gideon, and. the falle 

gods #dored in Sama» ac; whether theſe o. 

cles were really delivered by the affiſtance of 

the devil, or that the prieſts and falſe p'0- 


) richneſs, wealthineſs, 


Poets impoſed upon, ths people, and mm 


\ 
5 


ba them believe they were inſpired, we know 
not; among the Jews there were ſeveral 
© ſorts of oracles ; as, firſt, thoſe that were 


delivered viva wore, as when God ſpoke to | 
Moſes ; ſecondly, prophetical dreams, as | 
thoſe of Foſeph ; thirdly, viſions, as when 

a prophet in an extacy, being properly nei- | 


© ther aſleep nor awake, had ſupernatural re- 
velations; fourthly, the urim and thum- 


mim, which were accompanied with the | 


ephod or the pectoral worn by the high- 
prieſt, and which God endued with the giſt 
of foretelling future things upon extraordi- 


© nary occaſions ;- fifthly, by conſulting the 
' prophets or meſſengers ſent by God imme- 


diately. At the firſt beginning of Chriftia- 
"nity, prophecy was very common; much 
has been ſaid about the ancient heathen era- 
cles, but little can be concluded from them, 
they being almoſt always delivered in ſuch 


- dubious expreſſions or terms, that let what 


would happen to the enquirer, it might be 
- accommodated or explained to mean, fo as 
the event came to paſs, The famous Kir- 
cher, to undeceive the credulous, and to ac- 
count for ſome ſtrange things that are rela- 
ted of the famous Delphick oracle, contrived 


and fixed a tube ſo in his bed-chamber, that 


when any body came to call him at the gar- 


den gate, next to his lodgings, though they |. 


ſpoke no louder than ordinary, he heard 
them as plain as if they had been in the 
room, and returned them an anſwer with 
the ſame eaſe of conveyance ; this tube he 
afterwards removed into his muſeum, and 
fixed it ſo artificially into a figure, that the 
ſtatue, a8 if it had been animated, opened 


its mouth, moved its eyes, and ſeemed to | 


ſpeak, from whence he ſuppoſed the Pagan 


prieſts, by making uſe of ſuch tubes, uſed to 


make the ſuperſtitious people believe the idol 
returned them anſwers to their queſtions, 
O'RAL (A.) ſomething that belongs to a ver- 
bal expreſſion, or words' immediately com- 
ing out of, or from the mouth of the ſpeaker. 
ORANGE (S.) a fine pleaſant fruit, with a 
ſtrong or deep yellow rind or coat, of which 
there are two ſorts, the one called China 
eranges, Which are of a very ſweet and luſci- 
ous taſte ; the other called Sevi oranges, of 
a pleaſant acidity, and chiefly uſed for ſauce, 
or to make a compound liquor called punch. 
O'RANGERY (S.) a place or garden where 
orange trees are kept, improved, and nurſed. 
ORANO'CO (s.) a ſtrong lort of tobacco uſed 
for making ſnuff, 
ORA'TION (S.) a ſpeech or ſermon proneun- 
ced or ſpoke in publick, upon ſome extraor- 
dinary occafion, wherein the ſpeaker or com- 
Poe uſes all the flowers of language, that 
y the eloquence and beauty thereof he may 
work pou the paſſions of the auditors, 
O'RATOR (s.) a publick ſpeaker or preacher, 
that in a learned and eloquent manner deli- 
ers himſelf to his auditors. 
O'RATORY (s.) ſometimes means the att or 


ſcience of &oquence or fine ſpeaking ; and 
ſometimes a chapel or publick hall where 
' ſermons, orations upon moral ſubjects, &c. 


1 


among the Romar:;/ts, it alſo ſignifies a ſocie- 
ty or congregation of rehgious, who live in 
community together, but without the tie or 
obligation of vows, &c. ſometimes it means 


tions, &c. 

ORB (S.) a hollow ſphere or body, contained 
under two ſuperficies, the one convex or 
external, the other concave or internal. 

ORBFCULAR (A.) round like a ball or globe, 

ORBVCULARNESS (S) roundneſs. | 

O'RBIT (S.) the line deſcribed by any thing 
that moves round; ſo in Afronomy, it is the 
path, rout, or courſe in which a planet 
moves, or a comet deſcribes, the figures 
whereof are various; that of the earth and 
all the primary planets are ellipſes, in one of 
whoſe foci, the ſun is placed, and in which 
they move according to this law, viz. that 
a radius drawn from the center of the ſun to 

tze center of the planet, always deſcribes 
areas proportionable to the times; the old 

aſtronomers imagined the orbit: of the pla- 
nets were circular, ſo that to account for 
their irregularities upon that hypotheſis, they 
were forced to introduce eccentricks and epi 
cycles ; the moderns find that they not only 
move in elliptick orte, but that they alio 
move with different velocities at different 
times; in Anatomy, orbits are the two ſockets 
or hollows in which the eyes are placed. 

O'RBONA (S.) a goddeſs or deity ſuppoſed to 
have the care of orphans ; the Romans wor- 
ſhipped her to avoid the affliction of widow- 
hood, or the loſs of their child: en; ſhe had 
an altar in the city of Rome, near to that of 
the Lares, SS. 

O'RCHARD (S.) a garden or encloſure where 
fruit- trees are nouriſhed and improved; and 
theſe are commonly cherries or apples. 

. ORDATFN (V.) to command, appoint, or en- 

join; alſo to admit a perſon into holy orders. 

ORDEA'L (S.) a ſort of trial that women ac- 

cuſed of incontinency formerly underwent 

to prove their innocence, which was nine 
coulters laid red-hot upon the ground at un- 
equal diſtances, which if the accuſed paſſed 
over without being burnt, after ſhe was 
hood-winked, it was eſteemed man argu- 

ment of her innocence ;z this was uſed as a 

purgation from Edward the Confteffor's time 


water, and ſometimes by fire ; thoſe who 
underwent this trial uſed to faſt three days 
before, ,and then go to church, where there 


Stephen II. cauſed it to be aboliſhed, as un- 
Juſt and wicked, > -{£ * 


point; alſo to chaſtiſe, | [75 


are ſpoke or pronounced by an orator ; and 


a ſmall cloſet or chamber with an altar in it, 
for the uſe of a perſon's private devo- 
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to Henry III's; ſometimes it was tried by 


was an office proper to the occaſion ; pops 


ORDER (V.) to command, direft, or ap- 
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temporary things or orders, and capable ef 
being altered by the commons only, where. 
as an act or ſtatute cannot be changed, abo- 
liſhed or altered, but by the authority of the 
king, lords, and commons, 
ORDINANCE or OKDO'NNANCE (S.) a 
| law, rule, appointment, command, &c. 
| O'RDINARIES (S.) in Heraldry, are the de. 
nomination given to certain changes proper- 
ly belonging to that art, of which the num- 
ber is ten, vir. the chief, pale, bend, bar, 
ſeſſe, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and 
orle; theſe have the appellation Hancurable 


: ORD 
O'RDERLINESS/(S.) regularity,” a- keeping | 
within bounds, ſobriety, or ſubmitting to | 
commands or direQions given. | 
O'RDERLY (A.) regular, civil, decent. 
O RDERS (S.) ſometimes means the com- 
mands or directions that a ſuperior gives to 
an inferior; ſometimes only a liſt, invento- 
y, or catalogue of books or other gouds 
that a perſon wants; and ſometimes it means 
being admitted a prieſt, or one whole occu- | 
pation is to be about religious affairs; and | 
. fometimes the ſeveral diſtinctions of friars ; | 
as the Fbite-Friars are canons regular of the 


— — 


order of St. Auguſtine 3 Gray- Friars are Cifter- 
cian monks, who at firſt wore a black habit, 
and changed it for a grey one; the Hacl- 


Friars are called Benedictines; ſometimes it is | 


added to them by way of diſtinction; ſome 
authors ſay, that when any perſon had be. 
haved gallantly in the field of battic, and 
was wounded in any part of his body, the 


king, prince, or general, upon his being pre- 
ſented before him, ordered him a ſuitable 
coat-armour, to be as it were a perpetual 
remembrance of his bravery ; fo if he was 
wounded in his head, they gave him a chief, 
if on the legs a chevron, if his ſword or ar- 
mour was diſcoloured with the blood of the 
enemy, a croſs, or bordure, &c, for they 
Eng that each ordinary had ſome pecu- 


applied to the ſeveral diſtinctions of milita- 

r knights, as the order of St. Gen ge; and 
ſometimes it means the ſeveral manners of | 
building, according to the received and eſta- | 
bliſhed rules of architecture, according to 

. which a palace, church, &c. is built, and 
theſe go by particular names, wiz. the Tuſ- | 
can, or that which ſhould be uſed for ware-- 
Houſes, and other mean ſtrong buildings; 


the Dorick ſomewhat lighter, and ſo is uſed 
indifferently in many ſorts of buildings; the 
Jonicł which is ſtill ſomewhat airier, and at 
the ſame time ſufficiently grave; this by ſome 
as affirmed was invented on purpoſe for tem- 
. ples and religious places, and therefore has 
part of the victims carved on the entablature, 
as oxes heads, &c. though this is now uſed 
alſo in civil buildings; the Corintbian is the 
moſt tender and delicate, and deſigned for 
palaces and other places of ſhew and magni- 
ficence, being enriched with all the nicety 
that the art of carving can embelliſh it with ; 
the Compoſite is made up of the Corinthian and 
Tonick orders, and uſed according to the judg- 
ment of the artiſt in various buildings z the 
moderns have added to theſe what the wan- 
torneſs of their own invention could find 
out, and called them by the names of the 
Gothickh, French, Caryatick, Perſian, &c. or- 
ders; in an Army, orders fignify the com- 
mands or directions given by the ſuperior 
officers ; alſo the whole diſcipline of arrange- 


iar myſtick ſignification, as the chief repre- 
ſents the helmet, wreath, or crown covering 
the head; the pale repreſents the lance or 
ſpear ; the bend and bar his belt; the feſſe 
his ſearf 5. the croſs and ſaltier his ſword ; 
the chevron his boots and ſpurs ; and the 
bordure and orle his coat of mail, 
O'RDINARINESS (S.) meanneſs, common- 
neſs, uſualneſs, vulgarneſs; frequency, &c. 
O'RDINARY (A.) mean, indifferent, com- 
mon, uſual, frequent, | 
O'RDINARY (S.) ſometimes means ſeveral 
ſettled and fixed officers that attend the king's 
_ houſhold.; fo the regular chaplains are called 
chaplains in erdinary; fo an envoy or em- 
baſſador that reſides ſtatedly for ſeveral years 
ſucceſſively at the court of any foreign prince, 
is called an embaſſador or envoy in ordinary; 
in the Civil Law, any judge or perſon that is 
veſted with authority to take cognizance of 
cauſes, in his own right, as he is a magiſ- 
trate, and not by deputation, is called an r- 
dinary ; in Common and Canon Lao, the biſhop 
of the dioceſe, or he that has the ordina'y 


ment and government. 
O'RDINAL (A.) belonging or appertaining to 
order or regularity. | 
\  Ordinal-Numbers, ſuch as expreſs the ſeries 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within that territo- 
ry, and the collation to benefices therein, 1s 
called the ordinary; and ſometimes it means 


or order of things ſtanding or being put, as 
the third, ſeventh, fortieth, &c. 


ORDIN AL. (S.) a book of directions for bi- 


ſhops in giving or conferring holy orders; 
alſo a book in which are inſerted the orders, 


rules, laws, or ſtatutes of a religious houſe, | 


college, &c, ; 


O'RDINANCE (S.) a law, command, ſtatute, | 


c. of a ſovereign prince or chief com- 


mander, governor, or director; it is a term 


olten uſed in the parliament- rolls, and there 
means very frequently a ſtatute or act, but 


not always : ordinances being fometimes onl7 


| 


a common eating-houſe or table furniſhed 
with proviſions, where every. perſon pays 2 
common ſum for his meal; and formerly it 
meant the biſhop's deputy that gave criminals 
their neck-verſe, and reported whether they 
read it, and alſo aſſiſted thoſe who were con- 
demned, by performing divine ſervice, and 
preparing them for death; to this day, tho 
the cuſtom of the neck-verſe is left off, het 
the prieſt or miniſter that attends thoſe cii- 
. minals that are condemned at the 04-Boi'y 
in London, is called the ordinary of . 
. . 


ORD 
Sho is now appointed by the lord mayor 
and court of aldermen. * 


O'RDINATES (S.) are all ſuch lines as in the 
conick ſections are drawn perpendicularly 


croſs the axis, from any one point in the 
circumference of the ſection on one fide, to | 


2 point in the oppoſite fide of the circumſe- 
rence ; fo that any line ſo drawn that termi- 
nates in the axis, is called a ſemi- ordinate. 
ORDINA'TION (S.) the appointing a perſon 
to the performance of ſome particular poſt or 
office ; but it is generally reſtrained to the 
creating or making prieſts, biſhops, or other 
ecclefiaſtical officers, that were not in that 
ſtation before ; the contention ever fince the 
reformation has been very great, about who 
the power of ordination refides in; the 
church of England maintaining it is veſted 
in the biſhops only, others in the prieſts and 
confiſtory, others that the call of the people 
is ſufficient, and others that it is the prero- 
gative of the civil magiſtrate ;z in the church 
of Englaxd it is performed by the biſhops 
only, for which purpoſe there are certain 
days appointed, viz, tlie ſecond Sunday in 
' Lent, Trinity-Sunday, and the Sunday fol- 
lowing, the firſt Wedneſday after the 14th 
of September, and the 13th of December, 
O'RDNANCE (S.) are ſuch great guns made 
ok braſs or iron, that ſometimes are called 
cannon, and ſometimes heavy artillery, of 


which there are ſeveral fizes and degrees, | 


diſtinguiſhed by as many different names, 
ſuch as whole cannon, baſtard cannon, or 
cannon of ſeven, demi-cannon 24 pounders, 
whole culverin 12 pounders, demi- culverin 
fix pounders, ſakers, minions three pound- 
ers, drakes and pedreroes, ; 
Office of Ordnance, is where the ſtanding 
grand magazine of arms and habiliments of 
War, as well by ſea as land, is kept, from 
whence the armies, caſtles, forts, &c. are 
ſupplied, as occafion requires; for which 
| Purpoſe, that all things may be kept in or- 
der, and always ready, there is firſt a maſ- 


ter-general, who iſſues out all orders. and | 
diſpatches that relate thereto, either for the | 


bringing in, buying, or providing of ſtores, 


or iſſuing them out to the ſeveral places | 


where they are wanted; under him is a 


lieutenant-general of the ordnance, who te- 


ceives orders from the maſter-general, and 
the reſt of the prime officers at the board, 
ſees them duly executed, orders the guns to 
be fired on publick days of rejoicing, and 
ſees the train of artillery fitted out when or- 
dered to the field; next to him the ſurveyor- 
general, who has the inſpection of the ord- 
nance, ſtores, and provitions of war, in the 
cuſtody of the ſtore-keepers 3 he inſpects 
and allows all bills of debts, keeps a check 
on labourers, &c: under theſe is a clerk, 
who records all orders and inſtructions given 
for the inſtruction and government of the 
office, with all patents, grants, names of 


ORF 


officers, &. draw the eſtimates of provi- 
fions, ſupplies all letters, inſtructions, com- 
miſſions, deputations, contracts, &c. and is 
as 2 cheque between the accomptant of the 
money, and him of the ſtores ; there is alſo 
a ſtore- keeper, who takes the charge of the 
cannon, ammunition, ſtores, &c. and ten- 
ders an exact account of the diſpoſal thereof 
from time to time; there is alfo a clerk of 
the deliveries, whoſe buſineſs is to draw up 
all proviſions either at the Tower, or any of 
his majeſty*s magazines; beſides theſe there 
is a treaſurer, through whoſe hands the mo- 
ney of the whole office paſſes, both for the 
payment of debentures for ſtores received in, 
and ſalaries for the ſeveral officers, 
ORDO'NNANCE, (S.) is a term uſed in Paint- 
ing and Arcbitecture; in Painting, it ſignifies 
the regularity, proportion, and harmony of 
the parts, both of the whole hiſtory or its 
parts; and here regard mull be firſt had to 
the landſcape or ground of action, whether 
it be a place inhabited or uninhabited ; if the 
latter, all the extravagancies of art or nature 
may be indulged ; but if the former, ſtrict 
regard muſt be had to the culture or im- 
provements that are proper to be made ; and 
in particular, regard muſt be had to the build: 
ings, which, if ruſtick, require nothing but a 
ſtrong fancy, but if otherwiſe, the niceſt re- 
gard ſhould be had to the ſtrict rules of ar- 
chitecture; in the hiſtory itſelf regard muſt 
be had to the ſeveral groupes of figures con- 
tained in the whole, that they bear a natural 
relation to one another, that the attitudes of 
the ſeveral figures be not forced or diſtorted, 
nor any offenſive nudities ſeen to diſpleaſe 
the moſt chaſte eye, and the drapery flow - 
ing and eaſy, &c, In Arcbitecture, the ſame 
general regard is to be had to uniformity, in 
appearance and convenience within; fo that 
the regular and careful diſpoſition of the plan 
determines the whole; fo that any one will 
readily conclude that there muſt not be ſmall 
diminutive rooms in a large palace, nor very 


obſervable is, that lodging-rooms in grand 
buildings ſhould be diſpoſed to the ſun-riſing, 
libraries, picture galleries, cabinets for cu- 
rioſities, &c,. to the north. N 
O RDURE (S.) the dung of any creature whe- 
ther rational or animal, N 
ORE (S.) thoſe mineral productions that yield 
metal, whether lead, iron, copper, gold, 
ſilver, &c. | | 
O'RENGES (S.) in Heraldry, are little balls of 
an orange colour. 
O'RFORD (S.) a ſea- port borough-town in 
- Suffolk, ſituate at the mouth of the river Ore, 
where it empties itſelf into the Ad; it wa 
anciently a very good harbour, and was alſo» 
very populous, and much frequented by ſea- 
men; but of late years the harbour is almoſt 
choaked up; ſo that it is now but a poor 
| town, whoſe market is weekly on Monday ; 
l ne 


large halls in a ſmall building; one thng 
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"ft ſends two members to parliament, and is 


governed by a mayor, 8 port- men, and 12 


burgefſes ; diſtant from London 73 com- 
puted, and 88 meaſured miles. 


O'RGAL (S.) the. ſettling or lees of wine 


dried, which the Dyers uſe to prepare their 
cloaths, to take the ſeveral colours intended 
for them. | 


ORGAN (S.) in Anatomy, is a part of the 


body which requires a tight, determinate, 
and ſenſible conformation to its conſtitution, 
and the performance of its office, as the ear 
to hear, the eye to ſee, &c. in Mufich, it is 
the largeſt and moſt harmonious of all inſtru- 
ments, being a collection or imitation of all 
others, and now generally uſed only in 
churches, of which there are differences, 
both according to the art of the huilder, and 
the charge beſtowed on it; tliere are ſome of 
a ſmaller ſize for the uſe of the chamber, 
and therefore called chamber organs. 
ORG AN or O'RGUES (S.) in Var, are 
Jong ſubſtantial pieces of wood, every one 
ſeparate from the other, hanging with ropes 
over the gateway of a city, perpendicularly, 
and ready uponany ſurprize attempted by an 
enemy, to be let down into the gateway to 
ſtop it up, without being ſubject to the dan- 
ger of the enemy's clapping any piece acroſs, 
and ſo ſtopping the port-cullices ; the ſame 
is done in a breach, where they add fire- 
arms, and contrivances to diſcharge many 
of them at once, 
ORGA'NICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to, 
or performed by an organ, or proper in- 
ſtrument for the work intended. 


ORGA'NNICALNESS (S.) a being made or 


compoſed of parts or organs, 

O'RGAN:ST (S.) a muſician that is ſkilled 
in, or plays upon the inſtrument called the 
organ. 


ORGANIZED (A.) made up, or compoled 


of ſeveral parts or organs. | 
ORGA'SMUS (S.) a diſorder in the human 
body, that occaſions the blood and ſpirits to 
move with too rapid and violent a motion. 
O'/RGTA (S.) the common name with the 
Greeks for all manner of ſacrifices, which 
were fo called; but it was particularly re- 
rained to the ſacrifices offered to Bacchus, 
accompanied with the ſhouts, huzza's, and 
uncommon noiſes made by the prieſts and 
worſhippers in thoſe ſacrifices, whereby 
they demonſtrated themſelves to be rather 
mad than devout. | 
O'RIENT or ORIENTAL. A.) rifing in, or 
belonging to the eaſt part of the world ; in 
Aſftronemy, a planet is faid to be oriental, 
when it 1if.s in a morning beſore the ſun. 
O'RIFICE (S.) an hole, fiffure, opening, or 
mouth, whether of a wound, vein, &c. 
ORIGENISTS (S.) a ſect that pretended to 
draw their opinions out of the writings or 
Hooks of Origen, concerning principles; they 
maintained that Jeſus Chriſt was the Son of 


8 
God no other way than by adoption and 
grace, that compared with men he was 
truth, but with Gcd the contrary; that 
ſouls were created before the bodies, and that 
they ſin in heaven; that the ſun, moon, 


in a round form; that the torments of the- 
devil and damned ſouls ſhall have an end; 
and that the fallen angels fhall after a time 
be reſtored to their firſt condition ; theſe and 
ſeveral other errors infeſted the church in the 
4th, 5th, and 6th centuries; theſe errors 
were condemned by-councils, and the rcad- 
ing Origen's books forbid, 
O'RIGIN (S.) the ſeed, fountain, ſtock, riſe, 
© or beginning of any perſon or thing. 
ORTGINAL (S.) that from which another is 
taken or copied, the firſt or heginning of x 
matter, the foundation or ſeed of a thing ot 
buſineſs, - | 
ORTLLON (S.) in Fortification, is a blind or 
maſs of earth faced with a wall, advancing 
beyond the ſhoulders of thofe baſtions that 
have caſemates, to cover the cannon in them, 
to prevent their being diſmounted by the 
enemy; ſome are of a round form, and o- 
thers almoſt ſquare, called epaulments. 
ORION (S.) in Aftronemy, is a conſtellation 
in the heavens juſt before the ſign Taurus, 
and is ſometimes only taken for that ſtar of 
the ſecond magnitude called the Scorpion: 
Heart; it appears at the beginning of the au- 
tumnal equinox, and is the prognoſtick of 
cold and froſt ; according to the heathen fa- 
bles, he was the fon of Jupiter, Nepture, 
and Mercury, and ſome ſay of Apo/lo, which 
happened thus: As theſe gods were upon a 
certain time v.ſiting the earth, they entered 
the cottage of a poor countiyman called Hy- 
rieus, Who to make them welcome killed an 
ox, and ſpent his whole eſtate; for this ex- 
traordinary expreſſion of his piety and good - 
will, they bid him aſk whatever he would, 
and it ſhould be granted him; upon which 
he defired a ſon without the uſe of a wo- 
man; the gods ordered the ox's hide to be 
brought before him, in which they all mace 
water, and ordered him to bury it in the 
earth, and bid him let it lie undiſturbed for 
nine months; at the end of which time y- 
rieus going to examine it, found a young in- 
fant in it, which he called Orion, who when 
he was grown up became ſo great a hunter, 


fo provoked the Eartb, that ſhe ſent a ſcor- 
pion in his way, by the bite whereof he died; 
but Diana tranſlated him into the heavens, 
and placed him near the fign Taurss ; this 
conſtellation, according to Prolemy's cala- 
logue, conſiſts of 3y ſtars, by Tycho's 62, 
and by the Britiſh catalogue of 80. 
O'RIZON or O'RISON (S.) a private prayer, 


blick lit 
or pu h urgy« oRLS, 


* 


ſtars, and the waters that are under the fir- 
- mament have all ſouls ; that bodies ſhall riſe 


that he boaſted that no beaſt was ſo fierce or 
ſwift but he could take and overcome, which | 
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*BRLE, O'RLET, or O'RLO (s.) in A chi- 
tecture, is a fillet under the ovolo, or quar- 


or bottom of the ſhait or column, it is called 
the cincture. a 

ORLE (S.) in Heraldry, is an ordinary made 
in the form of a fillet drawn round the 
ſhield, near the edge or extremity thereof, 
the breadth half that of the border, ſo that 
it contains one twelfth part of the ſhieid ; 
further it is to be noticed, that the ole is its 
own breadth diſtant from the edge of the 
ſhiekt.. ; 

O'RLOP or O'RLOPE (S.) is properly the ſe- 
cond or third decks of a ſhip. | 
O'RMSKIRK (S.) in Lancaſbir-, a handſome 
inland town, that has a pretty good trade 
on the market-day, which is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 156 compu- 

ted, and 190 meaſured miles. 
O'RNAMENT (V.) to ſet off, beautify, en- 
rich, make handſome. 
ORNAME/NTAL (A.) ſomething that adorns 
or belongs to an ornament. 
ORNAME'NTALNESS © (S.) beautifulneſs, 
handſomneſs, &. 
O'RNAMENTS (S.) all manner of additions 
to buildings, &c. whether they are carvings, 
paintings, or any other embelliſhments ; in 
Men, education and fine accompliſhments 
are called ornaments, 
ORNITHO'LOGIST (S.) one that is ſkilful, 
in the nature and kinds of birds. | 
ORNITHO/LOGY (S.) a deſcription or trea- 
tiſe of the ſeveral ſorts or kinds of birds. 
ORNFTHOMANCY (S.) a divination or pre- 
tence to foretel future events by the flight of 
birds, which the Romans called augury. 
ORPHAN (S.) a child or perſon whoſe father 
or mother is dead. 4 
ORPHANAGE or O'RPHANISM (S.) the 
ſtate or condition of one that is an orphan. 
ORPHANO”TROPHY (S.) a publick ſchool, 
houſe, or hoſpital, where orphans are 
drought up, like Chrift*s- Hoſpital in Lond n. 
O'RPHEUS (S.) a perſon famous for all ſorts 
of learning among the ancients, but eſpe- 
cially for muſick, for which reaſon the poets 


. 


that his harmony was fo very efficacious, 


that it would ſtop the courſe of rivers, and 


that rocks, trees, and beaſts would dance 
after him; he is ſaid to go down into hell, 
and there ſo charmed Cerberus, that he 
brought away Eurydice his wife; that ſome 
1bracian women killed him, for his endea- 
Vouring to perſuade men to live unmarried ; 
but the N. ſes took care of his body, and his 
harp was tranſlated among the ſtars, where 


it is now a conſtellation. 
RPIMENT 
the Painters for ſome large works ; it is 
troubleſome to grind, being a mineral, ſto- 
ny ſubſtance, of a rank or poiſonous quali- 
ty, and is by ſome called yellow arſnick. 


Z 


| 


ter round of a capital, and when at the top | 


have made him the ſon of Apollo, and ſay | 


(S.) is a yellow colour uſed by 


5 


OR T | 
chine, contrived to demonſtrate the preſent 
ſyſtem of aſtronomy, or the earth's mobili- 
ty, which it does in a very correct and in- 
telligible manner, by means of ſeveral clock- 
work inventions, 

O'RRIS (S.) a flower ſometimes called 7r:s ; 
alſo gold and filver lace wove pretty broad, 
to ſew on "mens and womens garments, by 
way of enrichment or ornament. 

O'RTHODOX (A.) ſound, firm, true, applied 
to thoſe that are ſuppoſed to maintain the 

true principles of the Chriſtian religion, 

O'R'THODOXY or O'RTHODOXNESS (S.) 
truth of opinion, ſoundneſs of belief or judg- 

ment in matters of religion. 

ORTHODRO'MICA or ORTHO'DROMY 
(S.) that part of navigation commonly call- 
ed {.iling by the arch of a great circle, or 
great circle ſailing. 8 

OKTHO/GONAL (A.) of or belonging to 
thoſe mathematical figures called right an- 

gles. 

OR THOGRA/PHICAL (A.) deſcribed, dravvn, 
or wrote, truly, correctly, after, or by the 
rules of orthography. 

O/ thographical Prejection of the Sphere, is 
the delineation of either of the gtobes or 
ſpheres, for the purpoſes of aſtronomy or 
geography, upon a plane that cuts them 
thro* in the middle, the eye being ſuppoſed 
to be vertically at an infinite or exceeding 
great diſtance. h | 

ORTHO'/GRAPHIST or ORTHO'GRA- 
PHER (S.) one ſkilled in orthography. - 

ORTHO'/GRAPHY (S.) in general, means a 
true or right deſcription ; and in the com- 

mon uſe and acceptation' of the word, means 
the per ſect or true ſpeaking and writing the 

words of any ſpeech or language, according 
to the manner of the beſt and moſt ſkilfus 
writers in it; in Geometry, it is the laying 
down or drawing the fore right face or plan 
of any cbjets, and properly and propor- 
tionably expreſſing the heights or elevations 
of each part; and as a part of perſpective 
it is thus called, becauſe it determines the 
form of things by perpendicular lines falling 
on the geometrical plane; in Arcbitect ure, 
it is the elevation of a building, and this is 
ſometimes external and ſometimes internal ; 
the external deſcribes the walls windows, 

Ec. of the ſeveral fronts ; and the internal 

is the ſection or perſpective appearance of 
the rooms, Rair-caſe, &c. in Per ſpective, ib 
is what is commonly called the ſcenography 
of an object or building, and is that fore - 
right fide or plane that is parallel to a 

ſtraight line, that may be imagined to paſs 
through the outward convex points of the 
eyes, continued to a proper length; in Tor- 
tification, it is the profile or repreſentation * 
of a fort; &c. as it, appears to the eye at any 
one ſtation pitched upon. 

ORTS or QUGHTS (S.) fuch remains of food 

as children or others covetous of a great daa 
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VRRERY (S.) a famous mathematical ma- 


P'p 


leave 


ORVIE'TAN (S.) a counter- poiſon, or fa- 


OS. 


leave upon their plates, after they have ſa- 
tisfied their hunger. : 


mous eledtuary, made or invented by a 
mountebank of this name in Tah. 

OS (S.) in Anatomy, is any fort of bone, or a 
hard, dry, and cold ſubſtance, confiſting 
more particularly of earth and faline parti- 
cles, deſigned for the props or upholders of 
the body, to render its motion eaſy, and 
ſerving as a defence for ſeveral of the inter- 
nal parts; ſome ſay the number in a human 
body is 249, others 304, and others 365 
though it is certain that the number is unde- 


termined, becauſe the number of the bones | 


of infants differ from thoſe of adult perſons ; } 
alſo thoſe called feſamoides, and the teeth 
that are not fixed to any particular number ; 
in od men and adult perſons their form or 
thape is different, ſome are round, others 
plain, acute, obtuſe, hollow, ſpungy, ſolid, 
obleng, triangular, &c. and in a particular 
manner that part of the face, which in 
Engliſh is called the mouth, among the 
Anatomiſis is called s. 

O©'SCILLANCY or OSCILLA'TION (S.) 
when ſpoken in common, means a waving 
or toſſing of the body backwards and ſor- 
wards like ſawyers at work, a ſort of play or 
ſee-ſawing, practiſed by children upon logs of 
wood laid acroſs one another; in Aechantcks, 


it is one of the niceſt pieces of art that theſe] 


latter times have diſcovered, viz. the vibra- 
tion or motion of pendulums backwards 
and forwards, . to aſcertain the number of 
beats at any determinate length, and the ex- 
act quantity of time that is ſpent in that 
motion, by which means very great improve- 
ments in clock- work have been made. 


© ©'SCITANCY (s.) ſluggiſhneſs, careleſſneſs, | 


negligence, indolence, &c. 
OSCITA'TION (S.) yawning, or a certain 
light, convulſive motion of the muſcles, 
which opens the lower jaw of the face; 
others deſcribe it to be a light motion, 
whereby excrementitious and halituous mat- 
ter, which irritates the neighbouring parts, 
is expelled. | | | 
OSCOPHO'RIA (S.) a feaſt celebrated by the 
Atheniam the 1oth day of Ofober, in honour 
of Bacchus and Ariadne; Theſeus inſtituted 


this feaſt aſter he had delivered his native] 


country from the tribute of ſeven youths, 
and ſeven virgins, which they were obliged 
to ſend to the king of Crete every year, to be 


devoured by the minotaur, by killing that 


monſter with the help of Ariadne, the 


daughter of Minos, king of that iſie; the 


ceremony of this feaſt was after this manner; 
they made choice of two young gentlemen 
dreiffed like young women, who carrying 
branches of vines in their hands, went thus 
in proceſſion from the temple of Bacchus to 
the temple of Minerva; after which all the 


— 8 5 „ 
prize, with vine - branches in their hands, 
from one temple to the other. 

O'SIER (S.) the red water willow. tree, which 

ſprouts into abundance of branches, that by 

reaſon of their extraordinary impregnation 
with humidity, while green, are capable of 
being eafily bent in all manner of forms, 
and for that reaſog are uſed to make baſkets, 

hampers, &c. 

O'SIRIS (S.) a famous god of the Egyptian, 
who was ſaid to be the ſon, the brother, and 
huſband of the goddeſs I:; by others he is 
called the fon of Jupiter, and Niobe, the 
daughter of Phoroneus ; he was firſt king of 
ws but being diſcontented with his ſub- 
jects, he left his crown with his ſon #g.a- 
leus, and went into Egypt, where he reigned 
with great mildneſs, and compiled very good 
laws tor his ſubjeQs ; he married Jo, whom 
the Egyptians call Js; it is faid he was 
pulled in pieces by his enemies, and that his 
wife Ji gathering all his parts together, bu- 
ried them honourably, and piocured divine 
honours to be paid him; it is pretended that 
the gods transformed him into an ox, 4ccorc- 
ing to the principles of the MetempſycLo/i, and 
that it is he whom the Egyptians avor:d 
under the name of Apis and Serapis ; from 
hence proceeded the great veneration that the 
Egyptians teftified for the bull, and the wol. 
ſhip of the golden calf by the Iſraclites in the 
defart, and by the ſubjeQs of Jercboam in ths 
kingdom of the ten tribes ; hence the images 

of Ofiris with horns, or with the head ofa 
hawk, or of a wolf, or of a ſerpent, be. 
cauſe it was pretended he was the ſun ; iran 
theſe it is rationally ſuppoſed the preſent ade. 
ration of cows among the Indians is derived; 
they gave the name of Ofi-1s to the Nile, ai 
paid divine honours to it, as being the aut! 
of all the fertility of Egypt; it is ſaid (/ 
taught the Zgyprians agriculture, and mar 
other uſeſul arts, for which reaſon he was! 
much honoured among them, 

O'SPREY or O'SSIFRAGE (S.) a ſert 

kind of an eagle, whoſe fleſh was 119% 
the Fezos to eat, Lev. xi. 13. it is thus cali, 
becaufe it breaks the bones af anima, 
order to get at the marrow ; it is (aid t 
up bodies in burying places, to break and 
what it finds within the bones of the © 
for which reaſon it is ſuppoſed it was jus! 
unclean ; the Arabiars and Perjians cal 
Humai, and ſay it is the moſt innocent a 3 
birds, becauſe. it does no hum to any . 
mal, and only feeds upon dead bodits: 

O'SSUARY (S.) a charnel- houſe, or pick“ 

a church-yard, where the bones of the c 
that are dug up are put out af fight. 

OST or OUST (s.) the narae of a veil 

which malt or. hops ate dricd, 

OSTE'NSIVE (A.) inclinable to boaſting, 

ſhew, or bragging. : 

OSTENTA/TION (S.) a bragging, baff 

vaunting, over-yaluing one's felt l“ 
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OST 
perfection in art, or quantity of wealth, 
power, &c. 
OSTENTA'TIOUS (A.) proud, vain- glori- 
ous, boaſting, bragging, &c. | 
OSTEOCO'LLA (S.) a whitiſh or aſh-coloured 
ſtone, in ſhape like a bone, that grows in 
Saxony, Stlefia, and other places; it is ſaid 
to be of a ſoft and gluey nature, and that 
it affiſts very much to cement or join broken 
or fractured bones very ſpeedily, and is there- 
fore mixed among the compoſitions of divers 
plaiſters uſed upon ſuch occaſions. 
OSTEO'LOGY (S.) that part of anatomy that 
particularly deſcribes the bones. 8 
O'STLER or HO STLER (S.) among Us, is 
a ſervant in an inn, or houſe of publick en- 
tertainment on the road, whoſe particular 
buſineſs is to look after travellers horſes ;. 
but among the French, it is the maſter or 
inn-keeper himſelf. 
OSTRACISM (S.) a puniſhment inflicted by 
the commonwealth of Athens, where by 
plurality of voices they condemned to a ten 
years baniſhment, thoſe who were either too 
rich, or had too much authority or credit, 
for tear they might ſet up for tyrants over 
their native country, but without any con- 
fiſcation of their goods or eſtate ; this cuſ- 
tom is ſaid to be firſt introduced by the ty- 
rant Hippias, fon of Pififtratus, as a barrier 
againſt what he practiſed himſelf ; the man- 
ner was thus : The people wrote the names 
of thoſe they moſt ſuſpected, upon ſmall 


an urn or box, which they preſented to the 
ſenate ; upon a ſcrutiny, he whoſe name 
was ofteneſt wrote, was ſentenced by the 
council to be baniſhed, ab aris & focis; but 
this at laſt was abuſed, and they whoſe me- 
rit deſerved beſt of the commonwealth, fell 
under the popular reſentment, as Solon the 
legiſlator, Ariftides the moſt noted for his 
juſtice, Miltiades for his victories, &c. ſo 
that it was aboliſhed by proſcribing Hyperbo- 
lus, a mean, contemptible perſon. 
OSTRACYTES (S.) a fort of cruſty, reddiſh 
ſtone, ſomewhat like an oyſter- ſhell 3-it may 
be divided into thin plates or ſhelis, much 
like the coat of an onion ; it is ſaid to be 
good in and againſt the gravel and ſtone. 


O'STRICH (S.) is mentioned in many places | 


of the ſcripture, and is in different places 
ſuppoſed to be a different bird, as the ow! 
called ulula, the peacock, &c, but that com- 
monly now known by this name, is a very 
large animal; has very long legs and ſhort 
wings, a neck of a yard or mote long ; the 
feathers of its wings are much valued, and 
uſed as ornaments for hats, beds, canopies, 
c. they are naturally very white, but are 
frequently dyed or ſtained of various colours; 
their plumage are white and black ; the fe- 
males have, a mixture of grey, black and 
white; they are too heavy to fly, but uſe 
their wings to affiſt them in running, which 


pieces of tiles or ſhells, theſe they put into 


„ 


they do exceeding ſwiftly, out running che 


OVA 
ſwifteſt horſes; it 4s reported that when 
they are cloſely purſued, they take up ſtones 
between their cloven claws, which they caft 
at their purſuers with a violence equal to 
the firongeſt man; the notion of their di- 
geſting iron is a popular error, they only 
taking up nails or. bits of iron, as hens and 
other fowls do ſmall ſtones, to aſſiſt in com- 
minuting and digeſting their food; in Ethio- 
pia, there are very large quantities of % 
iriches, who lay their eggs in the month of 
June upon the ground, cover them with 
ſand, and ſo leave them till the ſun hatches 
them; but either the male or female is ſaid 
to watch them continually till they are 
hatched, unleſs driven or forced away; the 
female is ſaid to lay or bring many eggs to 
be hatched, which are commonly of the fize 
of a large bowl, of which generally fome 
are ſpoiled and breed worms, with which 
the hen feeds thoſe young ones that are 
hatched ; ſome ſay they are taken by a 
man's dreſſing himſelf in the ſkin of one of 


theſe birds; others, that when they are pur- 


ſued, they run their necks into the ſand, a 
hedge, &c. and ſo are taken. ; 
O'STROGOTHS (S.) people called Geocbs, 


that came out of the eaſtern part of the 


world, and by conqueſt got footing in the 
ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe. : 
O'SWESTRY (S.) in Shropphire, a mail 
town, incloſed with a wal! and a ditch, and 
fortified with a ſmall caſtle ; it is governed 
by two bailiffs, burgeſſes, &c. the market 
is weekly on Monday, where large quanti- 
ties of Welch cottons uſed to be brought, 


but they ate now moſt carried to SH re 


bury, and only flannels brought here ; diſ- 
tant from London 130 computed, and 157 
meaſured miles. 

OTA'/LGIA (S.) among the Pbyßſcians, is the 
name of a pain in the ears, which is fo vio- 
lent, that it turns to a kind of madneſs; 
ſometimes it turns to an abſceſs, when you 
ſee purulent matter iiſue out of the ears. 

OTE'NCHYTA (S.) an auricular clyſter, 
ſometimes called zgin ; alſo the name of a 
little ſyringe or ſquirt, ta inje& medicines 
into the ear. 

O'THERWISE (part.) elſe, beſides, after a 
different or other manner, | 

O'TLEY (S.) an ordinary ſtone- built town, 
in the Vet- Riding of Yerkſpire, built under 
a high, craggy cliff, that has a market weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from Lenden 146 com- 
puted, and 175 mealured miles. ; 

O'TTER (S.) a creature that can Ive by land 
and water, that affords much ſport in hunt - 
ing; it is a great deſtroyer of fiſh, living 
much upon them ; alfo a cant name for a 
lailor. 

OTTOMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the Turkifh laws, cuſtoms, or empire. | 

O'VAL (S.) in w#lgar Speech, is the ſame that 

in Mathematicks is called an ellipſis, which is 
P p 2 Hh | one 
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O VE 

one of the ſections of a cone, and as ſuch 
may be defined to be an oblong ourvilinear 
figure, with two unequal diameters, the one 
called the tranſverſe, the other the conju- 
gate ; or it is a figure encloſed with a ſingle 
curve line, imperte&tly round; but the Geo- 
metricians eval is a figuie referabling an egg, 
round, but oblong, fo that lines drawn from 


its outermoſt ſuperficies to the center are dot 


equal, and yet anſwer well enough to cach 
other from the oppoſite fide ; it differs from 
an ellipfis, becauſe that is plain, and circum- 
ſeribed by one only line; whereas this is ſo- 
lid, included every where with a ſuperficies 
like a globe, with this difference, that the 
globe is perfectly round, which this is not; 
and when laid down upon paper is narrower 


at one end than the other, whereas the el- 


lipfis is £qually broad at both ends. 
O'VAL or O'VOLO (S.) in Architefure, is 2 
round moulding, whoſe profile or ſweep in 
the Tonick or Compoſite capitals, is uſually a 
quadrant of a circle, upon which account it 
is vulgarly called a quarter round; it was 
frequently enriched with ſculpture by the 
ancients, in the forms of cheſnut- ſnells, but 
no it is commonly adorned with the repre- 
ſentation of eggs, and anchors, or arrow- 
heads alternately placed. 

OVA'TION (S.) was an inferior ſort of tri- 
umph, which the Romans allowed the gene- 
rals of their army, when the victory they 
had obtained was not very conſiderable, or 
when the war had not been declared accord- 

ing to form of law; he who thus triumphed, 

- entered the city on foot, or on horſeback, 

according to fome hiſtorians, and had a 
myrtle crown upon his head, that tree be- 


ing conſecrated to Venus; wherefore when 


Marcus Craſſus was decreed the honour of 


an ovation, he particularly defired it as a fa- . 


vour of the ſenate to be allowed a laurel 
crown inſtead of a myrtle one; the tri- 
umphing party entered with flutes, and not 
with trumpets, nor were they admitted to 
wear an embroidered garment, as at the 
great triumphs, and was only accompanied 
by the ſenators, -and followed by his army ; 
this triumph is called oa. ion, becauſe the 
general offered a ſheep when he came to the 
capitol, whereas in the great triumph they 
offered a bull ; the firſt that triumphed in 

this manner was P. Peſtbumius Tubertus, for 
his victory over the Sabines about 2 50. 

OUCH (S.) the bed, collar, or ſeat of gold 
or filver, that jewellers put their precious 
ſtones in, to keep them faſt, for rings, but - 
tons, &c. f 

O'VEN (S.) a cloſe confined place paved with 
ſtones or tiles, to retain the heat of the fire, 
that is made in it, in order to bake bread, 
meat, tarts, &c. in. 

O'VER (A.) one perſon or thing ſet, placed, 
or appointed to be above another; in the 
play with dice, it means all thoſe throws, 


4 


Pw. 


numbers, or chances, that are above - 

which is the mean, that is to'ſay, 8, 9, 16 

11 and 12, in oppoſition to 6 . 

which are called Ns: uy een 

OVER-A'CT (V.) to do any thing farther or 
beyond what it cuebt to be, as when a 
player would repreſent any paſſion, as love, 

fury, madneſs, c. when he exceeds the 
bounds of reaſort or nature, he 1s ſaid to 
over -att his part, &c. 

OVER-AWE/ (V.) to keep a perſon or crea- 
ture under, and forbidding him to act what 
his inclinations prempt him to, upon the 
penalty of loſing fome preſent advantage, or 

undergoing ſome future puniſhment, 

OVER-BA'LANCE (V.) to out- weigh, to 
more than compenſate for any thing. 

OVER- BEAR (V.) to rule author itatively or 
arbitrarily, to command without reaſon cr 
equity. 


j} OVER-BID (V.) to bid or offer more for 1 


thing than it is really worth; alſo to bid or 
offer more than another for the ſame thing, 

O'VER-BOARD (A.) out of, or down by 
the fide of a ſhip, particularly ſpoken of 
men that fall from the rigging, &c. or ef 
goods that are thrown out of a ſhip to 
lighten her. 

OVER-BO'LD (A.) too free, impudent, 
ſaucy. 0 

OVER- BORN (A.) conquered by ſtrengah 
or numbers, prevailed upon by prayers, in- 
treaties, &c. 

OVER-BU'RTHEN (V.) to lade a perſon 
with a greater weight, charge, or bufine's 

than his ſtrength, power, circumſtances, or 
capacity, can bear or perform. 

OVER-CA/ST (V.) to throw a thing too far; 
to cloud or darken ; alſo to few a button- 
hole, &c. round, to prevent the ſtuff's tear- 


ing. 

OVER-CHA'RGE (V.) to load or oppreſs 
perſon too heavily ; and in a particular 
manner means putting too much powder 
into a gun, or piece of ordnance. 

OVERCO'ME (V.) to maſter difficulties, ty 
conquer, to get the victory over any per- 
ſon, &c, 

OVER- DOT (V.) ſometimes means perſons 
doing more than their ſtrength or health 
will permit them; and ſometimes doing 
more than is required, or is ſufficient. 

OVER-EA'T (V.) to eat gluttonouſly, or too 
much, more than the ſtomach will bear, or 
health requires. 

OVER-FI'LL (V.) to fill more than is pro- 
per, required, or convenient. 

OVERFLO'W (V.) like the tide when it 
flows or runs over its banks. | 

O'VER-GROWN (A.) a perſon, creature, &. 
that is grown monſtrouſly large, or beyond 
the common fize of any thing of the ſan 
ſpecies; alſo a perſon that is become ei- 
ceeding rich or powerful, and ſo too mighty 


for the ordinaty courſe of juſtice, 
Sg 1 | OVER 
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OVER-HALE (V.) to re-examine a matter | 


that had been laid aſide, &c. 

OVER-HA'STY (A.) impatient, too quick, 
that cannot ſtay till it is proper to execute a 
thing, affair, or bufineſs, 

OVER-HEA'R (V.) to hear privately, acci- 
dentally, or by watching and liſtening. 

OVER-LAVD (A.) ki led by heing preſſed or 
lain upon too long, ſmotkered like a young 
child that is ſo deſtroyed by its nurſe. - 

OVER-LUVE (V.) ſometimes means to out- 
live, or live longer than another ; and ſome- 
times to ſpend more than a perſon's income, 
or than he can afford, . 

OVER-LO AD (V.) to put too great a bur- 
den upon a perſon, by taxing him too hea- 
vily, or obliging him to do or carry more 
than he is well able, 

OVER-LO'NG (Part.) more time than is 
really neceſſary to do or perform any matter 
in, tedious, dilatory, &c. 

OVERLOOKK (V.) ſometimes ſignifies to ex- 
amine or inſpect into a buſineſs ; and ſome- 
times to paſs by or forgive a fault, &c, 

OVER-MA'STED (A.) is ſpoken of a ſhip, 
when her maſts are diſproportioned to her 
bulk, or made too big, ſo that ſhe yields or 
lies down too much by a wind. | 

OVER- MATCH (V.) to be too ſtrong, 
powerful, or tco well learned or qualified 
for another. 7 

OVER-MEA'SURE (S.) ſomething given or 
allowed more than the bare exact quantity 
or meaſure, by way of encouragement to 
the buyer, as thoſe who buy 20 chaldron of 
_ have one allowed him for over-mea- 
ure, 

OVER-MU'CH (A.) too large a quantity, 
more than ſufficient. - 

OVER-PA'SS (V.) to go over, to pals by, to 
go beyond, &c. | 

O'VERPLUS (S.) ſomething that is leſt after 
the neceſſary quantity is taken away, either 
of money, or any kind of wares, &c. 

reeds ana (V.) to weigh more than an- 
other, Y 

OVER- POWER (v.) to conquer, ſubdue, gr 
bring under another by force, or too much 
ſtrength, might, or power. | 

OVER REACH (V.) to cheat under the pre- 
tence of ſair and honeſt dealintz, to out- 
wit, &c. and ſometimes it means hurting a 
perion, by ſtriving to reach farther, than his 
ability will permit him. 

OVER-RE'CKON (V.) to reckon or count 

more than is due, &c. 

OVER. RI PE (A.) fruit that is too ripe, or 
that has loſt its fine fragrant ſmell. and taſte 

by hanging too long upon the tree, &c. 

OVER-RU!LE (v.) to have a caſting vote 

in any argument or diſpute, to conquer, 

Wer- power, or command. | 

DVER-RUN (V.) ſometimes means to run 

faſter, and ſometimes to ſpread all over, or 


| 


1 
: 


te be deſtroyed with ſomething, as a garden 


O U 


is over-run with weeds, a country is e- 


run with ſoldiers, c. In Printing, it is to 
new model the page, &c. by means of in- 


ſerting or leaving out ſomething. x 


OVER-SEE' (V.) to ſurvey, look after, or 
take care of a buſineſs. 

OVER-SEE'N (A.) miſtaken, deceived, wrong 
conjectured thought or imagined. 


| OVER-SE'T (V.) to turn over a coach, wag- 


gon, or other carriage, &c. to throw down 
a table, &c. with cups, &c. upon it. 


OVER-SHA DOW (V.) to cover with or caſt . 


a ſhadow over any perſon or thing, to diſ- 

_ guiſe, darken, or hide. 

OVER-SHOO'T (v.) to ſhoot beyond or 
over a mark, to exceed, or do ſomewhat 
more than a perſon is well able to afford. 

O'VERSIGHT (S.) an error or miſtake, ra- 
ther by careleſſneſs and inadvertence, than 
choice and reſolution, 


OVER-SPREA'D (V.) to cover or run all 


over a thing or country. 


O'VERT (A.) plain, open, manifeſt. 


Overt Act, in Lew, is a plain, open, or 
manifeſt aſſiſting of another in ſome unlaw- 
ful act; and this commonly is applied to 
treaſons, where the offender's actions may 
be eaſily or plainly proved by undeniable 
evidence. 

OVERTA'KE (V.) to come up to, be even 
with, or equal to another that was before, 
either in place br qualifications, 

OVERTHRO'W (V.) to ruin, overturn, 
throw down, vanquiſh, conquer, &c. 

OVER-THWA'RT (A.) one thing lying up- 
on or acroſs another. ' 

OVER-TO'P (V.) to grow taller, or higher in 
ſtature, power, wealth, or authority, 


| O/'VERTURE (S.) a condition or propoſal, a 


diſclofing or opening of a matter, an at- 
tempt, eſſay, or trial; in Much, it is a fine 
flouriſh, or running diviſion played by one 
or many inſtruments, commonly before the 
beginning of an opera. ; 
OVER-TU'RN (V.) to turn or put things 


topſy-turvy, to deſtroy, ruin or bring to 


nothing. 


OVER-VA'LUE (V.) to eſteem or prize toa 


much, to ſet too great a value upon a 
thing, &c. 

OVER-WEE'NING (A,.) having too great an 
opinion, thought, or value for one's ſelf. 
O'VER-WEIGH (V.) to weigh more than 
another; alſo a reaſon why a perſon ſhould 
have mare regard for this perſon or thing 

than that. | 

Q'VER-WEIGHT (S.) ſomething more or 
greater than the weight required, allowed 
in ſome commodities for waſte, or reta;ling 
in ſmall quantities. 

OVER-WHE'LM (V.) to drown, include, or 
cover with water, trouble, &c. 

OUGHT (A.) ſomething, ſomewhat, ſome 
part; &c. alſo the duty or condition Os 4 
perſon relating to any thing, : 
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OUT 

OVUPAROUS-(A.) thoſe creatures that lay 
or bring forth eggs; alſo that breed by, or 
are bred from eggs. + babe 

OU'LNEY (8) in Buckinghamſhire, a pretty 
good town, where a conſiderable manufac- 
ture of bone lace is carried on; it has a good 
market weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 4.7 computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 

OUNCE (S.) a common weight for ſmall 
things, and with the Goldſmiths, Apotheca- 
ries, Sc. is the 12th part of a pound, called 
troy-weight ; with the Haberdaſhers, Gro- 
cers, ©c, it is the 16th part of a pound, 

called avoirdupoiſe-weight, 

OU'NDLE (S.) in Narthamptonſpire, pleaſantly 
ſeated in a vale on the river Nenn, by which 
it is almoſt ſurrounded, over which it has 
two good ſtone bridges; it is a handſome, 
uniform-built town, and has a very good 
market weekly on Saturday ; diſtant trom 
London 54 computed, and 65 meaſured miles, 

OUR or OURS (Part.) ſomething belonging 
to, or the property of us, 

OUSE (S.) the name of three great rivers in 
England, one called the Great Ouſe, which ri- 

ſes in the ſouth borders of Northamptonſbire, 


from whence it runs through the counties of | 


Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, Cambridge and 

Norfolk, where it diſcharges itſelf into the 

ſea; another called the Little Ouſe, which 

runs from eaſt to weſt into the former, 

parting all along Nor/o/k from Suffolk ; the 

third is that which runs thro* York city, and 

empties itſelf into the Humber. p 

OUT (V.) to put or thruſt from within a 
place, to diſplace, &c. ; 

OUT (A.) without, or on the out-fide ; alſo 
miſtaken or in an error. 

OUT-AT-HEE'LS, or E'LBOWS. (part.) in a 
declining condition, going down the wind, 
&c. \ 

OVT-BID (V.) to offer, proffer, or bid more 
for a*thing than another. 5 

OUT. BRAVE (V.) to bid defiance to a per- 
ſon, to do a thing notwithſtanding the en- 

deavours, commands, or oppoſition of ano- 
ther to the contrary. 

OU T- CAST (S.) a rejected, caſt off, forlorn, 
helpleſs perſon. | 


OUT. CR (S.) a great noiſe, or ſudden cry; 
and in ſome places means publick notice, that 
-+ =, -the goods and effects of a perſon are to be ſold, 
OUT. Do“ (v.) to ſurpaſs, go beyond, ex- 
.  ceed, or do a thing better than another. 
OU'TERMOST or OU'TMOST (A.) that 
perſon or thing that is or ſtands without hav- 


ing perſons or things on both fides of it or 


him. ; 

OUT-FA'CE (V.) to affirm or deny any thing 
to a perſon's ſace Yonfidently, boldly, and 
poſitively, altho' it be falſe, 


OUT-GO” (V.) to walk, run, or move faſter 


than another. 

CUT-LA'NDISH (A.) foreign, or ſomething 
belonging to the manners, cuſtoms, or peo- 
ple of another country. 


_— 
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OU'T-LAW (S.) a perſon that is not under 

the protection of the law, 

OU'T-LAWRY (S.) is the loſs or depri vation 
of the common advantages belonging to a 

ſubject, that is under the king's protection 
and in the realm; formerly none could be 
out-lawed but for felony, the puniſhment 
whereof was death, which any body might 
execute; but it is now otherwile, for who. 
ever after due proceſs had, contemptucuſly 
refuſes to appear to anſwer ſuch matters, as 
are exhibited againſt him in open court, is 
deemed an out- law, 1 

OUT-LEARN (V.) to learn better, quicker, 
or faſter than another. 

OU'T-LET (S.) a paſſage, channel, or con- 
veyance for water, &c. 

OU/T-LIVE (v.) to live longer than ano. 
ther; alſo to ſpend more than a perſon can 
afford, 

OU”TMOST (A.) that perſon or thing that is 
on the outſide, or fartheſt diſtant from the 
middle, 


 OUT-NU'MBER (V.) to exceed in number, 


or to count more than another, &c. 

OUT. PASS (V.) to go faſter or by another, 
to leave one behind on the road, &c. allo 
to learn faſter or better than another, to 
e een, 

OU/TRAGE (S.) a riotuous and violent aſ- 
ſault, an affront, or injury. 

OUTRA'GEOUS (A.) violent, abuſive, inju- 
rious, affrontive, &c. 

OUTRAGEOUSNESS (S.) great paſſion, 
rage or violence, &c. : 

CUTRIGHT (Fart.) throughout, fully, quite, 
totally; alſo now, at this inſtant, immedi- 
ately, &c. 

OUF-RUIN (V.) to exceed in running, to 
go, run, or ride faſter than another; alſo 
to ſpend more than a perſon's income or al- 
lowance, 

OU'”TSIDE (S.) that part of any thing thats 
naturally towards the eye, and more im- 
mediately receives the ſun, rain, &c, as the 
bark of a tree, the ſkin of a man or heat, 
&c. and in Numbering, it is any perſon ot 
thing that is fartheſt from the middle, &c. 

OUT- STRIP (V.) to get before, or get the 

ſtart of, to exceed, or do better than ano- 
ther in walking, running, learning, &c. 

OUYTWARD (A.) toward, next to, or on 

_ the outfide, 

OUT WIT (V.) to impoſe upon, or chest 
another, to go beyond, or be before-han! 
with another, to act cunningly or wiſely. 

OUT. WORRS (S.) forts or other fortifca- 
tions built at a diſtance from, or without tif 
city; in Fortification, all thoſe works that 
cover the body of a place next the campais"» 
as ravelins, half. moons, horn- works, be- 
nailles, crown- works, ſwallow. tails, ende. 
lopes, and the like; it is a general rule, that! 
there be ſeveral c- , one before anotheſ 
to cover one and the ſame tenaille of a pact 
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thoſe that are neareſt the place, muſt gra- 


dually one after another, command thoſe 


that are fartheſt advanced out into the cam- 
paign, that is, muſt have higher ramparts, 
that they may over-look and fire upon the 
beſiegers, when they have poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the fartheſt ; the gorges of them 
mult be always plain, for fear, if they had 
any parapet, it might ſerve the beſiegers, 
when they are maſters of it, to cover them- 
ſelves againſt the fire of the beſieged, and 
therefore the gorges or entrances into them 
are only paliſadoed to prevent ſurprizes. 
OWE (V.) to be indebted to another, either 
by duty or obligation. 
OWL (S.) in Scripture, is by Moſes forbidden 
to be eat, as an unclean bird; but com- 
mentators are very much at variance what 
that bird was, that by us is tranſlated ol, 
of which there are ſeveral ſpecies; the bird 
we now call by this name, has a head like 
a cat, and large ſharp claws; it catches 
mice like a cat, but its eyes cannot bear the 
light of the ſun ; other birds hate and purſue 
it, and in return the o hunts and cats the 
leſſer birds; its cry is mournful and diſmal, 
and it was deemed a bird of ill omen ; it 
was conſecrated to Minerva, and upon this 
account it was honoured by the Atbenians, 
who repreſented it upon their medals ; it is 


ſaid at this day to be in great eſteem among 


the Tartars, | 

OW'LER (S.) one who privately or by ſtealth 
runs wool or other prohibited .goods, upon 
the coaſt of Suſſex, to France, Holland, &c, 

OWN (V.) to acknowledge or confeſs a fault ; 
alſo to lay claim to a thing, or really to 
have a property in a matter. 

OWNER (S.) the perſon who has a right or 
property in or to any thing. 

OX (S.) is a male of the neat kind that has 
been gelt, in order to make him tamer, and 
more fit for labour, ſeveral countries plough- 
ing their ground with them, and alſo to 
render the fleſh more agreeabfe to cat; 
thoſe that are not geit are called bulls, and 
are principaliy kept for breeding; in Heral- 
dry, it is a bearing for thaſe who have laid a 
yoke on the neck of fierce and ſtrong nations. 

OX-EVYE (S) the Sea Term for a violent 
ſtorm that ſometimes happens upon the coaſt 
of Guinea, which at its firſt riſing ſeems to 
be no bigger than an ox's eye, tho? preſently 
alter ſpreads itſelf over the whole viſible 
part of the hemiſphere, and at the ſame 
time breaks out into ſuch ſudden guſhes of 
wind or flormy air, that it frequently not 
only ſcatters the ſhips one from another, 
but alſo finks and overturns them; alſo the 
dame 0! a ſmall bird, and of an herb. 

OXFORD or O/XON (s.) the chief city or 
place in Oæſordſbire, a biſhop's ſee, under 
the archbiſnop of Canterbury, Which has alſo 
a famous univerſity in it, lies north-weſt 
from London 47 computed; and 56 meafured 

miles, finely ſeated for health, pleaſure, and 


for a head to govern 


* 


OX F 
plenty, at the confluence of the Charevel! 
and %, which does ſo divide itfelf into 
ſtreams, that the greateſt part of the city is 
encompaſſed with it ; this place is ancient, 
being firſt built by the O74 Britons, and is ſo 
large and populous, that it now contains 13 
pariſh churches, all fo beautiful, that whe- - 
ther we look on the uniformity of private 
houfes, or magniſicence of publick ftruc- 
tures, it muſt be allowed to be one of the 
fineſt cities in England; the biſhoprick was 
founded by Henry VIII. who endowed it 
out of the lands belonging to the diſſolved 
monaſteries of Abingdon and Oſney; it was 
diſmembered from the diocele of Lincoln, 
and had at firſt the abbey church of Oſney, 
about half a mile from Oxford, for its ca- 
thedral, until Cbri- Church was made one, 
which happened ſoon after; the chapter : 
whereof conſiſts of a dean and 8 prebenda- 
ries, for whoſe maintenance part of the 
lands which had been purchaſed by cardinal 
Wilſey, tor the endowment of Chrift*s- College, 
was allowed hy the faid king; the bounds of 
the dioceſe extend no farther than the bounds 
of the county, wherein, of 195 pariſhes, 88 
are impropriated ; as for the univerſity of 
Oxford, this may be ſaid in general, that for 
the ſtatelineſs of the ſchools and publick li- 


brary, the (trucure of particular colleges, built 


of fine poliſhed ſtone, the liberal endowments 
of thoſe houſes, and notable encouragements 
of induſtry and learning in the falary of pro- 
ſeſſors in moſt arts and ſciences, it is not to 
be parallell'd in the Chriſtian world: That 
Oxford was a place of publick ſtudies before 
the Saxen conqueſt is patt all doubt; but 
then the ſtudents lived in the citizens houſes, 
and had only -meeting-places to hear lectures 
and diſputations, as is the cuſtom now in 
ſeveral foreign univerſities, and without any 
diſtinction of habit or dreſs ; and when Ox- 
ford ſhared with the reſt of the kingdom, 
the common calamities brought in by the 
Saxors and Danes, the muſes were forced to 
ſhift for themſelves, till A fe the learned 
Saxon, king of England, recalled them hi- 
ther, who having enticely ſubdued the Danes, 


made it his buſineſs to reliore this univerſity, 


and repair its ruins ; the firſt college was by 
him founded and endawed about the year 
$72, ard by ſending his own ſon to ſtudy 
there, brought many of the nobility to fre- 
quent it; then there were ſeveral houles, 
now called halls, for ſtudents only to live 
together in fociety, as in the inns of court, 
or chancery in London, among which, ſome 
were in proceſs of time endowed by divers 
patrons of learning, who thought beſt to 
ſettle, for ever, plentiful revenues in lands 
and houſes, in order to. maintain fuch ſtu- 
dents as by merit and worth, ſhould from 
time to time be choſen, and to ſettle large 
ſalaries for profeſſors to inſtruct them, and 
them, according to 
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eertain ſtatutes or ordinances made by the 
"ſaid patrons and founders ; in ſhort, there 
are now in Oxford 18 colleges and 7 balls, 
in which the ſtudents live with the ſame 
diſcipline, as thoſe in the colleges, but upon 
their own fortunes, Except certain exhibi- 
tions, or annual penſions, annexed to one 
or two of them ; cf which take the follow- 
ing catalogue: | 

Colleges By whom founded Anno 
Univerſity King Alfred 372 

. * * Ent, 25 

3 Dieb. his wife; this 
Boliol } was father to 15 % 1263 

king of the Scots. 


Merten Walter de Merton, clerk 1274 
Exeter W. aller Stapleton, E. of Exeter 1316 
Oriel King Edꝛoard II. 1323 
Queens Rebert Eagle: field, clerk 1340 
eo Col- ¶Nilllam of Wickham, bi 3 | 
lege ſhop of Lixcols PRO 
hon a.” Henry Chich/ey, archbi- 
All. Souls Qiop of 2205 -bury. t 1437 
William of Wainfleet, bi- 
Mogdalen 4 Ber et S 7 1459 
3 William Smith, biſhop 
Noſe of Lincoln, and Sir } 1513 
Rich. Sutton 
Cor pris- Richard Fox, bifhop of 
| Chriſt 2 Winn E 7 1516 
Cs 3 King Heory vii. ? 1546 | 
rinit Sir Thomas Pope 1556 
St. Jobn's Sir Thomas White 1557 
Jeſus Dr. Hugh Price : 1571 
Wadbam 1 Vadbam, mm 5 ER 
Dorothy his wife 
Thomas 'Tinaal, Eſq; and 
Pembroke R. Whitwich, clerk 5 42 
The feven halls are, 
Magdalen, Albon, © 
Hart, Glouceſter, 
Edmund, and 
St. Mary, New- Inn. 


To make a particular deſcription of theſe 
ſtately colleges, their balls, chapels, and li- 
braries, their excellent accommodation for 
young noblemen, large revenues, great ſala- 
Ties for publick profeffors, allowances to the 
fellows, and to the poor ſcholars, &c. is too 
exenſive for this place; only it may be ob- 
ferved, that there are about one thouſand 
ſtudents living upon the ſaid revenues, and 
about twice as many other ſtudents who 

maintain themſelves, beſides ſtewards, man- 
ciples, butlers, cooks, porters, gardeners, 
ac. the city ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and the univerſity two. 


O'XFORDSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
bounded by Buckinghamſhire on the eaſt; on 


the north, where it ends in a cone, with 
Nertbamptosſbire on one fide; and Warwick- 
Hire on the other fide ; by Glouceflerſhire on 
the weft ; and the river Thames, which parts 


P 
ſoil of this county are exceeding pleafant, 
wholeſome, and fruitful ; its hills are fully 
ſtocked with woods and cattle, and its val. 
| leys enriched with corn and paſturage ; its 
length from Cleydon in the north-weſt, unto 
Caverſham in the ſouth-eaſt, is about 40 
miles; and its breadth about 26, viz. from 
the ſaid Cleydon to Faringdon in the ſouth; 
its circumſerence is computed at 130 miles; 
it is divided into 14 hundreds, in which are 
15 market-towns, 280 pariſhes, about 20,c00 
houſes, 120,000 inhabitants, and one of the 
fineſt univerſities in the world; it returns g 
members to parliament. | 
O'X-GANGE (S.) an old term for fo much 
land as may be ploughed by one gang o 
team of oxen in one day, computed at about 
12 Or 13 Acres. ' 
OXYCRO/CEUM (S.) a plaiſter made of at. 
' fron, vinegar, and other ingredients. 
O'XYGON (S.) a geometrical triangular fi. 
gure, that has all its three angles acute. 
O'XYMEL (S.) a fort of ſyrup, or pleaſant 
liquor made of honey, vinegar and water 
boiled together. 
OY'ER (S.) a term in Law, which ſignifies 
the ſame with af/ize, or hearing of cauſes 
by juries, &c. : 
Oper and Terminer, in Law, is a commil- 
ſion, eſpecially granted to ſome emirent 
perſons learned in the law, to hear and de. 
termine one or more cauſes, eſpecially nu. 
lating to criminal matters, and is the fir 
and largeſt commiſſion by which the judge 
of aſſize do fit in their ſeveral circuits; an. 
ciently it was uſed only upon ſome ſudden 
\ outrages or inſurrection, but now is regu- 
larly iſſued every time the judges go their 
circuits, or hear criminal matters. 

Oyer of Record, is a petition made in court, 
praying that for better proof ſake the judge 
will look upon, or cauſe to be read, fome 
record referring to the matter pleaded. 
O-YE'S (Part.) the common warning or 
notice given by the cryer of every court oſ 
judicature, that all preſent may be filent, 
and hear the proclamation then going to be 
made, 

O/ZIER (S.) a willow tree, commonly of the 
reddiſh ſort, the twigs or ſprouts whereof wt 
uſed to make baſkets, &c. called wickers. 


* 


J the fiſteenth letter in the Engliþ alphabet, 
and one of thoſe called conſonants ; when i 
precedes an +, it ſounds like an 7, as in pit. 
pbet, &c, in many words 4 and p ſound 
much alike, and ſome ſound or change one 
for another; among the Docters and 4/10 
mers, p. m. ſignifies the afternoon 3 amons 
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> PAC PAC 
one hundred, with a ſtroke acroſs the top, ers, and granting ocher Proteſtants two pub- 
thus, P, it ſtood for four hundred thouſand ; |. lick exerciſes in each government, and the 


in Phyfical Receipts, p ſignifies pugil, or the | continuance of the ſame where they had it 
eighth part of a handful, p. e. equal parts of [| beſore the 1ſt of Auguſt, and ſour cautionary 


any ingredients, alſo expreſſed by the term towns, viz. Rechel, Montsuban, Co nac and 
ana ; ſo p. p. is pulvis patrum, or Jeſuits La Charitie, to be places of ſecurity for two 
powder, being the bark pounded and fifted. | years; but in A., 1572, he authorized 
PABULA'TION (S.) a grazing or feeding of the Bartho/amew maſſacte, and the fame 
cattle 3 in Medicine, thoſe parts of our com-] month declared his reaſons ior io doing in 
mon foods which ſerve for, or aſſiſt nature. parliament, and alſo forbid the Proteſtant re- 
by recruiting of the animal fluids; in Na- ligion to be exerciſed throughout the king- 
tural Hiftory, is is that unQuous or ſulphurous] dom; in April 1576, Henry III. publitted 
part of tuel that ſupports, enlivens, or keeps an edit of paciſication, whereby the Protei- 
up the light in fire. tants were allowed to build churches, and | 
PA'BULUM (S.) in Pbyfick, ſometimes means | have publick ſermons wheie-ever they would, I 
thoſe parts of our food or aliment that en- without ieftrifton to time, place, or perſons, | 11 
creaſe or recruit the animal fluids ; and ſfome- | granting them allo courts of juſtice, halt 1 
times that matter that generates, continues, Papiſts, and half Proteſtants, and eight cau- wa | 
or encreaſes the cauſes of diſeaſes ; with the F tionary towns ; but this in December follow- 19 
Nuturaliſts, it is that part of any combuſtible ing was revoked, which in C&fober 1577, * 
body, that feeds, increaſes, or continues the] was renewed again for fix years; a little 1 4 
fire, or burning in it. while after the expiration of which ſeveral 14 
PACE (S.) ſometimes means the degree of | ſevere edifts were publiſhed againſt the Pro- 1 
velocity, wherewith any perſon or thing | teſtants, and that none but the Catholick re- 1 
moves; with the Geometricians, it is the] ligion ſhould be allowed, and even if the 1 
meaſure or ſpace of 5 ſeet; a common pace | king was contrarily inclined, he ſhould not 41 
is about 3 feet or a yard. ſucceed to the crown z but in 1591, Henry IV. 11 K 
Pack (V.) to make a horſe move in a parti - revoked the ſevere edicts, and confirmed 17 
cular manner for women to travel or ride that of 1577 ; but ſo ſtrong was the power 4 
upon eaſily. | and malice of their enemies, that it obtained 1 
PACI'FEROQUS (A.) productive, or bringing only in thoſe places Where the Proteſtants 13 
forth of peace. | were maſters ; in April 1598, a new edict 5 
PACIFICATTION (S.) peace- making, com- þ called that of Nants was publiſhed, granting 3 13 
poſing, or healing differences, treating about, | the Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their re- ME 


or endeavouring to make peace; by this word  ligion, in all places where they had it in 
the French underſtand. the ſeveral edits 1596 and 1597, and one exerciſe in each 
granted by their kings to the Proteſtants, bailiwick, and at two leagues diſtance from 
for appeafing the commotions occafioned by principal towns; this was likewiſe con- 
their perſecution, after they had attempted firmed by Lewis XIII. in 1610, and Laws 
by many ſevere edicts to ſtifte the reforma- XIV. in 1652; but in 1685, he entirely 
tion at its firſt beginning; but they not aboliſhed this and the edict of NMiſmes. 
proving effectual, and troubles increafing, I PACIFICA TOR (S.) a peace-maker, recon- 
in Jan. 1562, Charles IX. publiſhed the firſt ciler or mediator. ; 

edict of pacification, by which the reformed | PACIFICK (A.) of a difpoſition inclined to 
were permitted the free exerciſe of their peace, good-neighbourhood, and friendſhip. 
religion near all cities and towns in the | PA/CIFY (V.) to appeaſe, quiet, or allay the 
realm ; March 1563, he publiſhed a ſecond heat, fury or wrath of any contending per- 
at Amveiſe, by which the ſree exerciſe of the ſons.. 

reformed religion was permitted in the PACK (S.) a fardel or bundle, ſometimes of a 
houſes of gentlemen and lords, high juſticia- particular weight, as of wool ; alſo any num- 
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ries, or thoſe who had the power of life and ber of perſons in company or concert toge- | 0 4 | 
death, to their families and dependants only, ther; alſo a certain number of caids, to play We 
and the other Proteſtants to have the ſer- at particular games with; alſo a number of _ . 


| Mons in ſuch towns as they had them in hounds, kept by one or more perſons for q 
before the 7th of March; but in 1568, he the (port of hunting. ; 
revoked all he had done in their favour, | PACK (V.) to tie or bundle up goods, &c. in bh 
forbidding any one the exerciſe of the Pro- a convenient manner for removing or carry- | Fs "_ 
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teſtant religion, and commanded all the ing from place to place ; alſo to put in a 
miniſters to depart the kingdom in 15 days l particular order, ſo that a certain event will 
time, and by proclamation declared he would | neceſſarily follow; as to place or diſpoſe 
entertain no Proteſtants in any offices be- cards, ſo that one perſon or fide muſt infal- 
longing to the courts of juſtice, or of the re- libly win the game. 4 
venue; but in Auguſt 1570, he again pub- | PACKAGE (S.) a duty or cuſtom paid by 
liſhed an edict, allowing the lords juſticiaries ſome ſort of goods. 2 
to have ſermons in their houſes, for all com- | PA'CKERS ($.) certain perſons ee and 
2 worn 
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* PAD (V.) to travel or walk on foot; alſo to 


 PAE'DAGOGUE or PE'DAGOGUE (s.) a 


PAT 
ſworn to put or pack up herrings, according 
to the direction of the act of parliament in 


that caſe made and provided; alſo a parti- 
cular trade or huſineſs, who by the help of 


large ſcrews, &c. will reduce very bulky 


goods into a much leſs room, and thereby 
render them fitter for carriage, eſpecially 
for exportation or foreign trade. | 
PA'CKET (S.) any ſmall bundle whatever, 
though generally applied to a mail or quan- 
tity of letters brought from beyond the ſea. 
PA'*CKING (S.) the act of making up goods 
in packs or parcels, according to the fize or 
quantity required; ſometimes it means mov- 
ing, or going off by ſtealth, 
PACT or PA'CTION (S.) a league, agree- 
ment, or covenant, 2 55 
ACTA CON VENTA (S.) the common 
agreement mutually entered into by the 
king and people of Poland, at the corona- 
tion or election of every new king. 
PAD (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall pillow 
put next the ſkin of any animal, to pre- 
vent its galling, by carrying burdens, &c. 
with Men and Women, it is what the Tay- 
irs put into the cloaths or ſtays of thoſe 
who are ſomewhat crooked, to take away 
or make the deformity appear leſs than it is; 
ſometimes it means a ſmall well-bred horſe, 
fit for women to ride on; and ſometimes it 
means a ſcllow that ſtops or robs perfons in 
the fields or roads on foot. 


rob in the fields or road on foot, 
PA/DDLE (V.) to dabble in, or move the 

water with one's hands or feet, 
PA'DDOCK (S.) ſome-call large, over-grown 


toads or frogs by this name; but more ge- 


nerally it means a piece of ground incloſed 
in a park, of about a mile in length, and a 
quarter of a mile broad, for running races 
with greyhounds after deer, who are kept 
in pens at one end ſor the ſport, 

PA'DLOCK (S.) a lock or inſtrument that 
hangs to a ſtaple, by which people faſten 

- doors, &c. 

PA'DSTOW S.) in Cornwwal! ; it is a corpora- 
tion, but ſends no members to parliament; 
it is a large town, built on a good harbour 
for ſhipping to Ireland, whither it is ſaid 
ſhips with a favonrable wind may go in 
24 hours; it has a large market weekly on 
Saturday ; diſtant from London 194 com- 
puted, and 232 meaſured miles. 

PA/DUAN (S.) a new-coined medal, made to 
counterfeit or imitate the antique ones, by 

__ which ſome people are cheated or deceived. 

PAE'AN or PE/AN (S.) a hymn or ſong of 


Praiſe ſung to Apollꝰ, or ſome other of the 


more favourite gods, upon a victory, or at 
the entrance of a battle or conteſt, 


teacher or inſtrustor of children, a ſchool- 
maſter, end is frequently uſed as a term of 


„ 


PAT 


3 good proficient or ſcholar, and a proten. 
er. ; 

PAE'DAGOGY or PE'DAGOGY (S.) the art 
or diſcipline of teaching young perſons or 
children. 

PAEDOBA'PTISM or PEDOBA/PTISM (s.) 
infant baptiſm, or the baptizing perſons 
who are entirely ignorant of the covenant 
they enter into, | 
PA*'GANISM (S.) the religious adoratirn of 
falſe gods or idols, or what is commonly 
called heatheniſm. 

PA G ANS or PAY/NIMS (S.) now means 
all thoſe of the heatheniſn principles of re- 
ligion, heretofore called Gentiles. x 
PAGE (S.) ſometimes means fo much writ. 
ing or printing as is wrote upon one fide of 
a leaf; and ſometimes means a youth that 
particularly waits upon a prince, or ſome 
lady, to hold up her train, &c. at viſits of 
ceremony. _ 

PA'GEANT (S.) a publick piece of gaiety at 
ſhews, and is ſometimes a fine open chariot 
with a formal piece of bravery in it ; ſome. 
times it means colours, ſtreamers, &c, in 
great numbers, to make the appearance the 
more pompous, 

PA*'GEANTRY (S.) pompous ſhew, vain ap- 
pearance, glittering or oftentatious dreſs, or 
formal proceſſions. 

PA*GOD (S.) ſometimes means the temple, and 
ſometimes the idol of a Chineſe or heathen. 
PAIL (S.) a convenient or neceſſary houſe- 

inſtrument to lift or carry water or other i- 
quor from one place to another with; 200 
the veſſel! that milk. women carry their milk 

from houſe to houſe in. | 
PAIN (S.) ſometimes means fo much glaſs : 
is put into one ſquare of a window ; und 
ſometimes that uneaſy idea excited in the 
mind, by wounds, ſores, &c. or that ſtrong 
emotion of mind, caufed by fear, dread, 
&c. in Law, the ſtrong and laſting pain, 0! 
as it was uſually called pain forte & dur, 
which is a ſpecial puniſhment for ſuch 3 
being arraigned for felony, refuſe to pi! 
themſelves upon the common trial of Go 
and their country, but remain mute; ſuch" 
one ſhould be ſent to prifon from whence le 
came, and be laid in ſome low dark hou, 
where he ſhall lie naked upon his back wih. 
out any litter or other cloathing, and with! 
any rayment, fave only to cover his pi 
members, and he ſhall lie upon his back, wii 
his head covered, and his feet and orc im 
ſhall be drawn to one quarter of the bout 
with a cord, and the other arm to apothi 
quarter; and iron or ſtone ſhall be laid on 
body, ſo much as he can bear; and the fel. 
day following he ſhall have three morſe" 
barley bread, without any other drink than!“ 
puddle-water next unto the prifon-door ; 10 
is vulgarly called preſſing to death; 18157" 
may well be called ftrong or forte, in thut“ 


_ reproach by way of diſtinction from a real 


is ſo grievous that a perſon cannot lala 
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and laſting or dure, becauſe during liſe he 
ſhall have no ceſſation. 
PAIN (V.) to affect or grievouſſy afflict or 
torment either the body or the mind; alſo 
to put many ſmall ſquares, &c. into a win- 
dow, or petticoat, &c. 
PAINFUL (A.) afflictive, troubleſome, tor- 
menting ; alſo laborious, | 
PALNFULLY (Part.) troubleſomely, labori- 
ouſly, fatiguingly, &c. 

PAVNFULNESS (S.) troubleſomeneſs, labo- 
riouſneſs, fatiguingneſs, &c. | 

PAINT (V.) to daub or ſmear boards, cloth, 
&c, over with colours mixed up with oil, in 
order to preſerve them from rotting by reaſon 
of the weather, &c. and ſometimes means 
the whole art of deſigning or drawing hiſ- 
tories, buildings, portraits, flowers, &c. in 
their proper proportions and. colouts, ac- 
cording to the ſtrict rules of art. 


one who paints things with plain colours, as 
wainſcotting, doors, windows, frames, &c. 
or more eminently one that defigns or draws 
the repreſentation of men, beaſts, birds, 
buildings, &c. as they appear to the natural 
eye, regarding all the delicacies of art and 
rules of perſpective. 


PAVNTER (S.) the rope that lies in the ſhip's 


long- boat or barge, always ready to faſten 
her, or hale her on the ſhore, from whence 
the ſea-proverb, Il cut your painter, means, 
I will prevent your doing me any hurt, in- 
jury, or miſchief. 
PAINTING (S.) the art of drawing or de- 
ſizning the repreſentation of a ſingle figure, 
or a multitude or company of figures in their 
proper and due proportion, colour and dif- 
tribution, Till about the 14th century, the 
noble uſe of the pencil in oil was wholly un- 
known, all till then being painted in freſco, 
| or water colours, when Jen Van Eyck, or 
Jobn of Bruges, invented and introduced the 
0 uſe of oil, by which means the artiſt is ena- 
bled to touch and re- touch his perſormances 
Nt till he has pleaſed himſelf, by reaſon of its 
b | hot drying ſo faſt as laid on; this art, tho 
really but one, goes by various names, ac- 
cording to the practice or inclination of the 


lours, in miniature, &c. 
PAIR (S.) two of the ſame ſort or kind of 
any thing, as two gloves, ſhoes, &c. 


PAIR (V.) to match, couple, fellow, or 
make alike, . | 


nificent building, efpecially the houſes or 
eweltings of kings, princes, and great men. 


PALANQUIN (S.) a ſort of chair, ſedan, or 
chaiſe, much uſed by the Chineſe and other 
ciſtern people to travel in, ſometimes car- 


ſometimes by elephants. 
PA'LATARLE (A. 
the taſte, 


PAINTER or PAI'NTER-STAINER (S.) 


performer, as painting in oil, in water- co- 


PALACE (S.) any noble, fine, ſtately or mag- 


PALADIN (S.) a knight of the round table, 


ried by men, ſometimes by camels, and 


) pleaſant or agreeablo to 


PAL 
PA'LATABLENESS (S.) pleaſantne's or a- 
greeableneſs to a perſon's reliſi or taſte, 
PA'LATE (S.) the upper part of the inouth, 
ſometimes called the roof of the mouth; 
alſo the ſenſation of taſtiog or rehſhing. 
PALA'TINATE (S.) in general, lignifies the 
office or juriſdiction of him that is called a 
palatine; but particularly retftrained to a 


| principality of Germany, now div.ded into 


upper and lower, the upper belonging to 
the duke of Bavaria, and the lower to the 
count palatine of the Rhine, who formerly 
enjoyed the whole. WS 
PA'LATINE (S.) the name of an office or 
dignity, eſpecially among the Germans, given 
by the emperor to thoſe who adminiſter juſ- 
tice in his name to the empire, of which 
there were two, one on the Rb/ze, who had 
the charge of Franconia and the neighbour- 
ing countries, and the other on Saxory and 
other countries ſubjeRt to the Saxon law ; 


hence it is, that the electors of Saxony and 


the eleQor palatine of Bavaria are vicars of 
the empire in their reſpective juriſdictions or 
provinces, during the tyne of an inter-reg- 
num by the emperor's death, or otherwiſc. 
In Hungary, it is a title and office next to 


the royal juriſdiction, of which the privi- 


leges are, if the royal line fails, he has a 
principal intereſt in the new election, and 
the cafting voice, if the votes are equal ; if 
the king leaves his ſon and heir a minor, 
the palatine is the protector and regent cf 
the kingdom; it is his privilege to ſummon. 
diets ; he is likewiſe general of the Hunga- 
rian forces, tho* limited in his commiſhon 
by the king; he is chief miniſter of juſtice, 
and aibitrator of the differences which may 
ariſe betwixt the king and his ſubjects ; if 
the king goes into the field, the palarine is 
his vice-roy and repreſentative in all places 
where his title is moſt ſignificant ; he enjoys 
royal authority and prercgative within his 
juriſdiction, and adminiſters juſtice in his 
own name, and by his own officers ; For- 
merly the princes palatine in Germany were 
kings, and upon their being conquered by 
the Roman, tho' they were forced to ſubmit 
to an abatement of title, they were left in 
poſſeſſion of their former juriſdiction; ſuch a 
count palatine as this William the Conqueror 
made his nephew Hugo, to whom he granted 
the carldom ot Chefter in Englond, to hold 
with the ſame advantage of military tenure, 
as the King himſelt held the crown of Eng- 
lad; afterwards Edward III. ereQed the 
county ęalatine of Lancafter, with the tit lo 
of a duchy, with many of the ſame privi- 
leges of that of Cheer; the biſhopricks of 
Ely and Durbam are likewiſe counties pala. 
tine, but their juriſdictions are conſiderably 
leilened, and thrown into the crown hy the 
z7th of Henry VIII. chap, 24. There is alſo 
mention made of the county palatine of Hex- 
Gam, in 31 of Henry VIII. chap. 10. which 
| then 
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then betonged to the archbiſhop of York, but declared, that an archbiſhop could not call a fo 
by the 14th of Elizabeth, it was diſſolved, council, bleſs the chriſm, conſecrate churches, wet 
and made part of the county of Northum- ordain a clerk, or conſecrate a biſhop, till he oft 
. ä had received his pall from the ſee of Nome; oy. 
PALE (A.) a whitiſh, dead colour, as thoſe and that before any archbiſhop had his pa. but 
have who are troubled with cold, fainting delivered him, he ſhould ſwear fidelity to ww 
fits, &c. the pope. Pope Innocent III. attempted to 17 
PALE (S.) a ſtake or thin board ſtuck into the F impoſe this ufaze on the univerſal church, 4 
ground, or nailed to a long tranſverſe rail in and particularly on the eaſtern patriarchs, mes 
order to incloſe a garden, &c. and to keep and by a canon tranſcribed into the decre- e 
out common paſſengers, dogs, &c. in Heral. | tals, he appointed the pa to be a mark of this 
&ry, it is one of the ten honourable ordina- diſtinction, intimating the plenitude of apo- mage 
ries, ſo called from its repreſenting the pali- ſtolick power, and that neither the function in 4 
ſades about fortifications, &c. ſtanding per- nor title of archbiſhop ſhould be aſſumed weer 
pendicularly upright in an eſcutcheon, divi- | without it; and this, not only when a bi- very 
ding it lengthways into three equal parts. ſhop was preferred to the degree of an arch. PALL 
PA'LENESS (S.) fadedneſs, wannefs, whitiſh- biſhop, but likewiſe in caſe of tranſlations, 4 
neſs, deadneſs of look or colour. when an archbiſhop was removed from one the 


PALE'STRA (S.) a publick place where the 
Grecian youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſt- 
ling, running, &c. 


ſee to another ; and which was farther re. 
markable, it was likewiſe decreed, that upon his f 
the tranſlation of an arcibiſhop, it was not 


tack ; ſome are drove perpendicularly down 


have taken its riſe from the empire, the poll 


PA'LFREY (S.) a trained horſe of ſtate for permitted he ſhould carry away his pal! with 1 
a great lady, frequently White, and drefſed | him, but apply to the pope for a new one; de ft 
with rich trappings. 6 ö and to make all ſure, it was ordered by an- 7 3 

PALISA DES, PALISA'DOES or PILES (S.) other canon, that his ſucceſſor ſhould make Wa 
in Fortification, great wooden ſtakes or ſpars no uſe of the pall he left hehind, and that e, 

Nx or ſeven inches ſquare and eight feet long, every archbiſhop ſhould be buried in tis dene 
driven three feet into the ground; they are | pal/ ; thus the court of Rome fortified their e 
planted on the avenues of all places that may claim, and prodigiouſly enriched their Ex- eravi 
be carried by affault and even by regular at- chequer : This cuſtom ſeems originally to _ 


being firſt given by the emperors to philoſo. | to by 


into the ground, others angularly ; they are 
phers and learned men, as an honorary diſ- 


alſo placed on the berme or fore land of baſ- 


the beginning of the 13th eentyry, it was 


could not exerciſe their ſunction; for by the 
decretals publiſhed by pope Gregory XI. in 


| goddeſs Pallas, repreſented with a pike b * 
- . 5 bs 


if ſhe was dead. 
PALLA/DIUM (S.) the wooden ſtatue of tit 


tions, and at the gorges of half-moons, and tinction for their ſuperior proficiency in arts con 
other out-works ; the bottom of the ditch is and ſciences, In Heraldry, it is 2 croſs, te- ſome 
alfo paliſadoed, but above all the parapet of | preſenting a biſhop's pal in the form of a lamp 
the covered way; they are to ſtand ſo cloſe, great V. The pall or pallium was firſt given and { 
that no interval remain between them more by the Chriſtian emperors to the prelates, in flame 
than will ſerve for the muzzle of a muſket, the 4th century, as an ornament and veſt- S this ; 
ox to thruſt a pike through. ment of diſtinction of their ſpiritual autho- embr, 
PALL (S.) a ſort of mantle or looſe garment, rity over the inferior orders of their churches, PALL 
; ſometimes worn by knights of the garter, as the emperors themſelves uſed it, in token fang 
and ſometimes applied to the decent covering of the temporal power they had over thoſe PA!LLEF 
made of velvet, or other rich ſtuff, that is | of their empire; at firſt it covered all the ſmoot 
thrown over coffins that move in proceſſion body of the prelate, and reached down from wood 
on foot to be buried ; but particularly applied his neck to his heels, and was made oi Los” 
to the archiepiſcopal veſtment worn by bi- wool ; afterwards it was but a kind of ſtcle with 
ſhops in the church of Rome, made of lambs which hung before and behind, ornamented throug 
wool ; ſome ſay it is ſpun by a particular order | with four red croſſes, &c. 1 Cils in 
of nuns ; it is adorned with ſeveral black ] PALL (V.) to grow flat, dull, low-ſpirited, ſtick | 
croſſes ; it is not above three fingers broad, &c, like wine or ſtrong beer left open i round 
but hat two labels hanging down before and unſtopped, or like a perſon of wit that flags accord 
behind, and is worn about the archbiſhop's | in his writings, or has ſpent his ſtock af ing, i 
neck, when he goes to the altar, over his wit and invention. tail, u 
pontifical habit; it is ſaid to be the emblem | PA LLADEs (S.) virgins dedicated by the Tt. the pil 
of humility and innocence, and likewiſe to bans to Jupiter, in this manner; they con. it is th 
remind him of his paſtoral care to fetch the ſecrated one of the nobleſt born, and moſt accord 
ſtray ſneep home upon his ſnoulders; but the beautiful to him, who lay with whom ſis be cha 
moſt effectual fignification was their depen- pleaſed, till the time of her natural pug dead, 
i dence upon the pope, to whom the arch- | tion, and then the was given to a huſband; parts, 
[| biſhops of Canterbury have ſometimes, paid but after the time of her proſtitution till the one of 
| sooo florins for a pal, without which they time of her marriage, ſhe was lamented 3 tlie na 


_ "WY | 


hand, which was reported always to move 
as ſhe turned her eyes; the Trejans believed 
that this wooden ſtatue fell from heaven be- 
fore the roof of the temple was built; they 
were told by the oracle of Aol, that the 
city ſhould be impregnable, fo long as that 
heavenly preſent was in their poſſeſſion ; 
but as ſoon as ever it was carried without 
the walls of the city, its ruin would preſent- 
ly follow; during the fiege of Troy, Die- 
medes and Ulyſſes entered the citadel by 


means of mines dug under ground; and 


having cut off the gariſon, brought away 
this ſtatue; there was one of theſe ſtatues 
in the temple of Veſta at Rome, and another 
in Athens dedicated to Minerva; in the con- 
ſecrations of theſe ſtatues, the heathens were 
very ceremonious and ſupeſtitious. 

PA'LLAS (S.) is one of the names of Miner- 
va, the goddeſs of war and wiſdom, whom 
the. poets feign to have been bred in Fupiter's 
brain, and that Vulcan was forced to cleave 
his ſkull before he could be delivered of her ; 
it is alſo the name of Claudius Cæ ſar's en- 
franchiſed bondman, who was reported to 
be ſo wealthy, as to exceed Craſſus in riches 
by 2,500,000 ſeſterces; it is alſo the name 
of an Italian prince, ſon to king Evander, 


who joining Huneas at his arrival in Italy, 
behaved very gallantly under him but at laſt } 


was ſlain in a duel by Turnus; it is ſaid his 
grave was diſcovered by 1401, and that his 
corpſe was entire, with a very large wound 
upon the breaſt; over the head is reported 
to be found a perpetual lamp, that no art 
could extinguiſh - for a long while, either by 
blowing, pouring water on it, &c. till at laſt 
ſome-body bored a hole in the bottom of the 
lamp, and ſo both deſtroyed the curioſity, 
and ſpilt all the noble liquor that had fed the 
flames ſor about 2600 years; in Painting, 
this goddeſs is repreſented in a blue mantle 
embroidered with gold. 
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poſts, curtains, or any ornaments, that is 
may be put or thruſt under a common bed 


in the day-time to make room, ſometimes 


called a trundle- bed, upon account of hav- 


ing wheels to the bedſtead, which are how 


called caſters. 


PA'LLIARDS (S.) a cant name for a wretched 


ſet of men and women, whoſe whole delighs 


is to live by begging, thieving, &c. or any 


thing hut honeſt induſtry, and who to move 
compaſſion in the ſpectators, the women ga 
about with one, two, or more ſmall chil- 
dren, in a dirty, ragged condition, who are 
continually crying or making wry faces, as 
though ſtarved with hunger; and the women 


making : lamentable cry, or doleful tale, of 
l 


being a diſtreſſed widow, and almoſt ſtarved, 
&c, at the ſame time her male companion 
lies begging in the fields, ſtreets, &c. with 
cleymes or artificial ſores, made with ſpear- 
wort or arſnick, which draws them into 
bliſters, or hy unſlacked lime and ſoap, tem- 
pered with the ruſt of old iron, which being 
ſpread upon leather, and bound very hard to 
the leg, preſently ſo frets the ſkin, that the 
fle ff appears raw, and ſhocking to the fight ; 
the impoſtor at the ſame time making a hi- 
deous noiſe, and pretending great pain, de- 
ceives the compaſſionate, charitable, and 
well-difpoſeq paſſengers, whom, when op- 
portunity preſents, he can recover his limbs 
to rob, and even murder, if reſiſted. 


PA'LLIATE (V.) to ſoften, extenuate, diſ- 
guiſe, colour, excuſe, &c. 

PaLLIATTION (S.) excufing, mitigating, 
cloaking, &c. of any thing; in Phyck, it 


is the aſſuaging or allaying the violence of 
an extravagant pain, &c. 


PA'LLIATIVE (A.) that ſerves or conduces 


to extenuate, excuſe, hide, cover, &c, 


PA'LLID (A.) pale, wan, that looks as if it 


were withered, deadiſh. 
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PA'LLIER or PAFLLIER (S.) the name ſome 
builders gave to a landing-place in a ſtair- 
caſe, or a ſtep which is broader than the reſt, 
and ſerves to reſt and fetch a perſon's breath 
on, that is tired by going up them. 

PALLIFICA'”TION (3.) in Arcbitecture, is the 
driving in ſtrong timber, or piles for a foun- 

dation, where the ground is marthy, oozy, 
through, to hold it by, and to ſtick the pen- &c. that is to be built upon, or into rivers, 

cils in; among the Porters, it is the forming- where bridges are to be built, &c. 

ſtick with which they faſhion, beat, and | PALM (S.) ſometimes means the infide of the 


PA'LLATS-(S.) two nuts that, play in the 
fang of the crown-wheel of a watch. : 
PA'LLET (S.) with the Parnters, a thin, light, | 
ſmooth piece of walnut tree, or other ſolid 
wood, whereon they put and mix their co- 
lours ; it is commonly in an oval form, 
with a hole cu' in it, to put the thumb 
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round their work ; they are of various forms, 
according to the uſe it is applied to; in Gild- 
ing, it is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's 
tail, uſed to take up the gold leaves from off 
the pillow to lay on the work; in Heraldry, 


it is the half or mojety of the pale, which. 
according to the rules of that art muſt not 


be charged with any thing either quick or 
dead, neither muſt it he divided into two 
parts, though it may into four equal parts, 
one of which is called an endorſe ; it is alſo 
che name of a ſmall ordinary bed without 


ö 
| 
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hand, and ſometimes a meaſure of four fin- 
gers breadth, or about three inches and a 
half ; and ſometimes the flook or broad part 
of an anchor, that faſtens into the ground. 


PALM (V.) to deceive a perſon's fight by jug- 


gling, ſleight of hand, or legerdemain ; allo 
to cog dice, to conceal cards, &c, in a 
word, to impoſe upon, or cheat a perſon in 


any manner. 3 | 
PA'LM-BRANCH or PA'LM-TREE (S.] was 


anciently uſed as an emblem of victory, be- 
ing carried before the conqueror in proceſſi- 
ons 
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PAM 
ens and rejoicivgs, for having overthrown 
the enemy ; it was uſed to be alfo preſented 
to the kings of Syria as a token of ſubmiſ- 
non, or a kind of preſent or token; this 
tree was very common about Fericho, from 
one common root it produces a great many 
ſuckers, which by their ſpreading form a 
mall foreft upwards, to which the prophet 
alludes, when he ſays, The righteous ſhall 
| Frauriſb like a palm-tree ; it produces its 
leaves like hair upon the top of its trunk; 
there are two forts, the male and female ; 
the male renders the other fruitful, by means 
of a flower which is incloſed in its fruit; 
the leaves turn round like curls in hair, and 
their extremities hang down towards the 
ground. 5 

PALMER (S.) one who uſes the art of jug- 
gling, or ſleight of hand, &c. alſo a pilgrim 
or traveller that goes to viſit holy places, 
and carries a palm- branch in his hand, &c. 

RA'/LMER- WORM (S.) a caterpillar with a 
great number of legs or feet. 

PA*'LMESTRY or PA'LMISTRY (S.) the 
pretended art of knowing not only the dif- 
potition and inclination of a perſon, but alſo 
what fall be the future ſucceſs of a perſon's 
buſineſs or undertaking, by the lines of the 
inſide or palm of his hand. 

PALMS (S.) the white buds ſhooting out of 
willows or fallows before the leaf, and uni- 
verſally the ſhoots or young branches of 
vines and other trees, before the leaves or 
fruit appears. 8 

PAL PABL.E (A.) plain, evident, eaſily per- 
ceived, known, or felt. 7 

PA'LPABLENESS (S.) eaſineſs of being felt, 
perceived, or known. 

PALPITA'TION (S,) a beating, panting, or 
vibrating, applied by phyſicians to the mo- 

- tion of the heart, pulſe, &c. 

PA'LSICAL (A.) inchned to, or afflicted with 
the diſtemper called the palſey. 

PA'LSIE and PA'LSY (S.) a diſeaſe that pre- 
cludes or ſtops the motion of one or more 
limbs or members of the body, and thereby 
both renders them uſeleſs and troubleſome to 
the patient; ſome ſorts or degrees of this 
diſtemper are very painſul, and others not; 
it is generally incurable, which made Chriſt's 

curing the paralytick perſon the greater 
miracle. 

PA'/LTING or PELTING (S.) the act of 
throwing ſtones, dirt, &c. at a perſon. 


PA LTRINESS (S.) the quality or condition 


of any thing that is of little or no value or 
eſteem. | 
PA'LTRY (A.) mean, pitiful, vile, baſe, un- 
manly, ungenerous, &c. 


PA'MPER (V.) to humour, cocker, cheriſh, 


or ſeed highly or richly. 
PA/MPRLET (S.) any ſma!l book ſtitched or 
unhound ; but particularly one upon a tri- 
fling ſubject, or but meanly performed, &c. 


PAN (S.) among the Heathens, was the god 
of the ſhepherds ; and ſometimes conſidered 
as the univerſal deity or god of nature ; his 
picture was compoſed of the principal things 
that are viſible, and though his name is not 
found in the ſcriptures, yet it is ſuppoſed that 
the heathens have taken many circumſtances 
of Moſes's life, and applied them to their god 
Pan, reprefenting this deity with horns liks 
Moſes ; he carried a wand in his hand, waz 
god of the ſhepherds, of hunters, andcountry 
people, &c.—Alſo a general name for a great 
variety of ſmall containing veſſels, eſpecially 
thoſe made of earthen-ware, and uſed for 
baking puddings, &c. in; alſo metal inſtru. 
ments of various uſes and fizes are frequent. 
ly called by this name, as frying-pan, warn- 
ing-pan, dripping-pan, baking-pan, Ic. 

PANACE'A (S.) in Pbyfich, is a pretended 

univerſal remedy for all forts of diſeaſes. 

PANA/DO (S.) a food or thick gruel made by 

boiling bread and water till it is brought al. 

moſt to a paſte, which being ſweetencd with 
ſugar, young children or very aged and fick 
people are fed with it. 

PA'N-CAKE (S.) a country cake made wil 
milk, eggs, flour, &c, well mixed toge- 
ther, and ſo put into a frying-pan, that ha 

firſt melted fat in it, and dreſſed fit for 
eating. 

PANCA'RPUS (S.) one of the Roman ſhevs 
in the amphitheatre, where certain ſtrong, 

hardy men fought againſt all ſorts of beats, 
being hired for that purpoſe. 

PA'NCREAS (S.) is that part of the entrai 
called the ſweetbread, which in calves and 
lambs are reckoned great dainties by ſome 
perſons ; it has a conglomerated glandule in 
the abdomen, placed behind the ſtomach, 
and faſtened to the grezt duodenum, and 
reaches to the liver ard the ſpleen ; the ut 

and office whereof is to convey a volatile, 
inſipid, and lymphatick juice; or, as othe! 


ducts to the duodenum, to promote the fi. 
mentation or volatilization of the chyt, 
and to attemperate and allay the qualities 
the gall ; it is the biggeſt glandule in the 
whole body 

PA/NDECTS (S.) a name given to boch 
treating of all forts of ſubjects or queſions 
but particularly given to thoſe. ſyſtems dt 
collectiors of the civil law that include tix 
whole, | 

PA/NDER (S.) a male hawd er pimp, one wi 
makes a trade of promoting other peri. 
vices, by adminiſtering fevyel to their luſt 
fires; alſo one that takes a bribe to hol 
tongue, or not to ſpeak thoſe things he og, 

PANDO'RA (S.) a wonderful woman ma 
by Vulcan, upon whom all-the gods beſtow 
ſomething ; as Venus beauty, Pallas widen, 
Mercury eloquence, &c. it is ſaid that Juſt 
ter being angry with Pramet heus for leit 


PAMPHLETEE'R (S.) one that wiites or 
deals in pamphlets, | 


fire from heaven, ſent Pandora with "yy 
3 


will have at, a ſort of acid juice, by its on 


box into the earth, which Epimetheus, the 
brother of Prometbeus, opened, whereupon 

all ſorts of evils, with which it was filled, 
came out and diſperſed themſelves here be- 
low, ſo as that there remained nothing 
within it, but hope only, which was found 
at the bottom of the box, 

PANE (S.) is an old Erg/;þ word, finifying 
a part of ſome whole thing, from whence a 
ſquare of glaſs in a window, the broad flat 
boards contained within the mouldings of the 
wainſcot of a room, &c. is called a pane. 

PANEGY'RICAL (A.) in a commendatory 


or praifing ſtrain, ſomething belonging or 


appertaining to praiſe. 

PANEGY'RICE (S.) a commendatory poem 
or ſpeech, the original of which is ſaid to be 
a cuſtom the ancient Greeks had of meeting 
together at certain ſtated feſtivals, where 
they were either inſtructed by wiſe diſcour- 
ſes, animated to enterprize by the rehearſal 
of great exploits, or refreſhed with divert- 
ing entertainments ; here the poets, orators, 
hiftorians and romancers recited their per- 
formances z this was called a panegyrick, from 
whence the cuſtom of celebrating the me- 
mory of thoſe perſons that had deſerved well 
by their extraordinary valour, and that died 
fighting for their country; afterwards it be- 


came cuſtomary for the R:man magiſtrates | 


w make popular ſpeeches, and return thanks 
to the people for their election, &c. 
PANE'GYRIST (S.) one that makes, com- 
poſes or ſpeaks publick orations in praiſe of 
à prince, great man, &c. 
PANEGYRVZE (V.) to ſpeak well of a per- 
ſon, to praiſe or extol, &c. | 
PANGS (S.) ſharp throws, or twitches of 
pain, violent fits or agonies of a diſtemper. 


PA NIK or PANNICK FEAR (S.) a ſudden | 


ſurprize or conſter nation that ſeizes a perſon, 
he knows not why, a needleſs or cauſeleſs 


fright ; alſo an unaccountable terror upon 
the mind. 


PA'NNEL (S.) an old Engli/> word that means | 


a imall part of ſome whole thing, from 
whence, in Carpentry, the ſquare within a 
moulding in a piece of wainſcotting is called 
a panne; allo a ſmall piece or ſlip of parch- 
ment whereon the names of jurymen in 


courts of law are wrote and annexed to the 


writ, is thus called; alſo the two plain or 
breat parts of a ſaddle, that go, &c. next 
the horſe, ſtuffed with tow, to keep the 
horſe from galling, either by the weight of 


the rider, or the panniers or other burdens 
that are laid thereon. | 


PA'NNIER-MAN'(S.) an officer in the inns 
of court, who by winding of a horn, or | 


ringing of a bell, calls the gentiemen and 


fHucents to dinner or ſupper, and provides 


muſtard, pepper and vinegar for the hall. 
PA/NNIERS (S.) large deep baſkets made on 


Purpoſe to carry bread, butter, &. on 
horſeback in. 


PAN 

PANSO/PHIA (S.) wunverſal wiſdom or knows 
ledge. | 

PA/NSWICK or PAY'SWICK (S.) in C!cu- 
ceſter ſhire, a pleaſant, commodious and health- 
ful town, ſituated on the river Strond, where 
the woollen manufacture is carried on ; the 
market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant irons 
London 79 computed, and g4 meaſured miles. 


PANT (V.) to fetch breath quick and ſtore, 


to earneſtly defire or long ſor any thing, 
PANTALOO'NS (S.) garments made for 
merry- andrews, &c. that have the breeches 
and ſtockings of the ſame tuff, and joined, 
together as one garment. 
PANTHE/A or PANTHE'AN STATUE (S.) 
a ſtatue ſo compoſed and differently marked, 


that it might ſerve indifferently for any, 


or all of the gods, or at leaſt the mot} con 
ſiderable of them, as Fupiter by his thun- 
derbolt, Juno by her crown, Mars by his 
helmet, &c. which were either put over 
their heads, held in their hands, or other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of, according to the fancy or 
{kill of the artiſts ; ſome of theſe figures re- 


preſented only the gods, and ſome only the. 


goddeffes, and ſome both. 


PANTHEON (S.) a temple where all the 


gods were ſet up and worſhipped, built by 
Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſius, at Rome, 
in a round form, having niches in the wall, 
where the particular image or repreſentation 
of a particular god was ſet up; the gates 
were of braſs, and beams covered wuh gilt 
braſs, and the roof covered with filver plates. 
Pope Boni face III. dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary, and all the ſaints, by the name of 
St. Mary de la Rotunda. 

PANTHER (S.) a wild beaſt, faid to have 
collectively the fierceneſs of all others; in 
Hieroglyphicks, it is ſaid to repreſent and de- 
note hypocriſy and deceit, becauſe it is faid, 
that by the ſweetneſs or ſcent of its ſ&in or 
hide, it allures all other creatures.to it ; but 
being of a fierce countenance, left it ſhould 
ſright them away before they come within 
the reach of its paws, ht hides his face, by 
covering it with his two fore-paws. 

PA'NTING (S.) fetching the breath ſhort or 
quick; alfo longing ſor, or deſiring of ſome- 

thing. 

PA'NTOFFLES or PANTABLES (S.) flip- 
pers; alfo conditions or articles infifted upon 
ſtrenuouſly. 

PAN TO METER (S.) a fort of mathematical 
inſtrument, univerſally fitted for the taking 
ar meaſuring all forts of angles, heiylts 
diſtances, &c. 


| PANTOMUMI (S.) hufoons or ftage-players 


that acted the humours, defires, and inten- 


tions of the perſons, repreſented by gettures ' 


only, uſing no words or ſpeeches at all. 
PA'NTRY (S.) a cool apartment in a houſe, 
where ſuch dreſſed victuals is put up to be 
preſerved, that was not eaten while hot. 
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PAPER or PAPY/RUS (S.) was at firſt a 


- PAYPISTRY or PA/PISM (s.) the doctrine 


 PA'PPY (A. ) ſoft, ſpongy, hollow, &c. 


X i 
PAP (S.) the nipple or teat of a man's or 
woman's breaſt; alſo a light, innocent food 
made of water and bread bolled for young | 
_ infants, & c. Ee 
PA'/PA (S.) ſometimes applied to the pope; 
but now commonly uſed by the children of 
the better ſort, as a genteel word for farher. 
PA'PACY (S.) the time that any one pope 
rules or governs ; alſo the dignity or office 
of a pope. | | | 
PA'PAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 
to. the pope. 


plant or kind of bulruſh that grew upon the 
banks of the Nie; the Egyprians applied it 
to ſeveral uſes, as to the making of baſkets, 

' ſhoes, clothes, ſmall boats to ſwim in upon 
the Nile, and, as paper, to write on, which 
gave name to our preſent writing-paper z the 
trunk of the ancient papyrus is compoſed of 
ſeveral coats or films one above another, 
which were peeled off, and ſeparated by a 
needle, and then ſtretched out upon a wet 
table to the length and breadth of the in- 
tended paper; thoſe neareſt the pith or heart 
of the plant are the fineſt, and make the 
moſt valuable paper; vellum, parchment and 
common paper are but late inventions, and 
the effect of neceſſity; the common paper 
being compoted of rags heaten to a pulp in 
mills and machines proper tor the purpoſe, 
and afterwards reduced into thin leaves or- 

ſheets of various ſizes, &r. 
PA'PIST (S.) a profeſſor of the Romiſb reli- 
on. 5 


pertaining to the Papiſts. 


and religious principles of the church of 


Rome. | 


PAR (S.) a term in rade, whereby one thing 
is ſet or made equal to another, as particu- 
larly the coins of one country with thofe of 
another. | 

PA'RABLE (S.) is the comparing of things 
together; or making a parallel or ſimilitude 
of them with any thing elſe ; in Scripture, 


ſometimes a ſhort, ſententious manner of | 


expreſſion is called by this name; it was the 
cuſtomary manner for the learned of the 
eaſtern nations to ſpeak parabvlically, enig- 
matically, figuratively or ſententiouſly ; the 
prophets and our Saviour uſed the ſame man- 
ner of inſtruction; in the Scripture, fome 


parables are ſuppoſed to be real hiſtorical | 


facts, as that of Dives and Lazarus, the 
God Samaritan, Sc. and ſometimes fables ' 
or fictions uſed only for the ſake of the mo- 
ral or application; ſometimes it means a 
term of contempt or reproach, God threa- 
tening his people tor their diſobedience to 
make them a parable, by. word or proverb. 
PARA'BOLA (S.) a figure or area in Geome- 


1 


$1 
_ PAPFSTICAL (A.) ſomething belonging or | 


* 
PARADE (S.) noiſe, ſhew, pomp, boaſting; 


* 0 * a you TP * * 
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and the other curved ; and this is generated 
by the cutting a cone, by a plane parallel to 
one of its ſides, PE 
PARA'BOLANS (S.) among the »Azcien;, 
were a ſort of deſperadoes, gladiators, or 
Prize- fighters, that run all hazards and dan. 
gers; from whence a certain number of 
clerks, or prieſts of Alexandria were called 
hy the ſame name in the firſt ayes of the 
church, becauſe they couragiouſly and ſear. 
leſs of the danger, either of the ſtate or the 
- diſeaſes, went into hoſpitals, to affiſt and 
comfort thoſe that had the plague, who were 
obliged to be ſtinted by the biſhop, their 
number being, when at their own liberty, 
five or fix hundred, which diſpleaſed the E. 
gyptian governors. 
PARABO'LICAL or PARANO!LICK (A.) 
after the manner, or having the properties 
of a parable or fable, diſguiſed, hierog ). 
„ | 
PARACE LSIAN (S.) a follower of the reci- 
pes and doctrine of Paracelſus, in preſcii- 
bing, uſing, or applying phyſick. 
PA'RACLETE (S.) fignifies an exhorter, de- 
fender, or comforter, and one that prays of 
intercedes for another; this name is applied 
in Scripture to the Holy Ghoſt, and ſome- 
times to Jeſus Chriſt. 


ſo at the marriage or lying-in of princeſſes, 


in War, it means the place where troops af- 
lemble or draw together, in order to mount 
the guard, be exerciſed, or diſpatched upon 
any expedition; in the art of Fenerng, it i 


or ſtroke of the adverſaries. 
PA'RADIGM (S.) an example or copy for 
another to imitate or do ſomething aſter, 
PA'RADISE (S.) is a general name for any 
place of pleaſure and happineſs, either tei- 
reſtrial or heavenly, and therefore the di. 
vines diſtinguiſh by an additional appellt- 
tion, that they may be underſtood which 
they mean; but when the word is uſed fin- 
gly and alone, it commonly is underſtood 
to mean that garden or place, where Adan 
was created, and dwelt in till his fall, and 
from whence he was forced out by the an- 
gel of the Lord: About the ſituation of this 
original paradiſe there have been many anx- 
ous inquiries, without being able to de- 
termine the matter; for which reaſon ſom 
have imagined, and perhaps with as much 
probability as the material ones, that the 
deſcription given of it in the ſcripture is a 
allegory, in the ſtile and manner of the es- 
ſtern nations, who exceedingly hyperboli? 
in all their deſcriptions ; others have plactd 
it in the third heaven, in the orb of tis 
moon, and in the moon itſelf, in the mil. 
dle region of the air, above the carth, in! 
diſtant place concealed from the knowledft 


try, circumſcribed by two lines, one right, 


of men, in the place where now the C10 


&c. the ſtate, bed is called the bed of parade; 


the ſame with parrying or turning off a puſh | 
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. ſea is, under the arQick pole, and to the 


utmoſt ſouthern regions; in ſhort, there is 
hardly any part of the world, in which it 
has not been ſougi:t for, but without ſuc- 
ceſs. | | 

Birds of Paradiſe, a bird that has curious 
feathers, delicately variegated, and is faid to 
be unknown . whence it comes, or whither 


it goes. 
Grains of Paradiſe, in Phyſick, is the ſame 
with Cardamum. , 


PA'RADOX (S.) is a ſeeming contradiction or 


untruth, though in reality it is an abſolute 
certainty. ; | 
PA/RADROME (S.) a walk or gallery that is 
open at top without any covering. 
PARAGON (S.) a perfect copy, model, or 
pattern; alſo one of equal dignity or degree; 
alſo a lady that cannot be matched or equal- 
led either for beauty, or other perfections. 
PARAGRAPH (S.) ſo much of any book 
or diſcourſe in which the ſenſe is compleat 
ſo that what follows is either upon another 
ſubject, or a further illuſtration'of what went 
before. 
PARALLT'PSIS. (S.) a figure in Rbetorick, in 
the nature of an irony, which under a ſeem- 


largely and fully upon the ſubject intended. 
PARALLAX (S.) ſignifies change or varia- 
tion; but in Afronomy, is applied to the de- 
viation or error of the fight, occaſioned by 
the diſtance of the term of the viſual line, 
projected from the ſuperficies of the earth, 
a ſtar, or other phænomenon in heaven, 
from the term of another line projected from 
the center of the earth to the body of the 
ſame ſtar, or other phænomenon in the place 


ſtars from the earth's ſuperficies, which is 
about 3035 miles from its center, it muſt 
needs follow, that the place deſigned, by a 
right line from the center of the earth, would 
be different from what we now make; ſo 
that the ſtar, &c. would ſeem to have a 
quite different ſituation; and this is greater 
or leſfer, according as the ſtar, &c. is more 
or leſs diſtant from the earth; beſides, it has 
place in a ray obliquely caſt, or when a ſtar 
not being vertical, projets his beams, as it 
were, on one ſide and ſo to the center and 
ſuperficies of the earth; for when it is ver- 
tical, caſting its beams directly to the ſuperfi- 
cies, it muſt needs paſs by the center which 
is juſt under, and fo ſuffer no parallax 
therefore the further they are from the ze- 
nith, and nearer the horizon, the greater is 
the parallax. Comets and new appearances 
in the aery region ſuffer the greateſt parallax ; 
next the moon, and other planets, ro whom 
| the earth bears ſome ſenſible proportionate 
bulk ; but higher, as in the ſphere of the 
fixed ſtars, to which the whole earth is but 
45 A point, there is no parallax ; nor is it ſen- 
idle in Saturn or Jupiter, but in Mars, in 


ing profeſſion of negle& inſiſts or argues 


where it truly is; for when we obſerve the 
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Perigeon, tlie faral/ax is four minutes, in 
Apogeon ſcarce any thing at all; So! generaliy 
three minutes, Venus and Mercury ſcarce any 
thing; but the moon, when near the hori- 
20n, almoſt a whole degree, and always ap- 
pears lower than indeed ſhe is ; by help of 
this parallax we find the diſtance of the pla- 
nets hetween themſelves, and from the earth, 
the time of their true conjunction, and eſpe- 
cially diſtinguiſh the true moment of eclipſes 
from the apparent one; and this is yarioufly 
denominated, according as it is applied; as, 
the horizontal parallax, the parallax of la- 
titude, of longitude, of aſcention, of decli- 
nation, &c. > 

PA'RALLEL (V.) to equal or come up to, to 
be at a certain equal diftance in all parts from 


another, &c. whether they be lines, circles, 


planes, rays, &c, 


PA'RALLELISM (S.) the condition, nature, 


or circumſtance of hoſe things that are pa- 
rallel to one another, . . 
PARALLE'LOGRAM (S.) in Geometry, is a 
quadrilateral or four-fided figure, whoſe two 
oppoſite fides are parallel ; but in a more 
particular manner applted to thoſe figures 
whoſe ſides are longer the one than the o- 
ther, and at the ſame time perpendicular to 
one another, vulgarly called a long ſquare 
alſo a device or contrivance for an inſtru- 
ment or ruler with fliding ſockets, to be ſet 
to any proportion ſor the enlarging or di- 
minithing any map, or other draught. 
PARALLEL RULER (S.) an inſtrument fo 
contrived with ſcrews, &c. that it will draw 
many lines parallel to one another, without 
being ſet every time, particularly uſed by 
thoſe who draw or etch architecture. 
PARALLELS (S.) any thing that is mutually 


equal in degree, place, &c. to another; alſo 


a fimilar or like caſe or condition is called a 


parallel one; it is particularly uſed by the 


. geometricians for circles or lines equally dii- 
tant from each other in all their parts, which 
neceſſarily muſt prevent their coming to 

touch each other, tho” infinitely extended ; 
it is alſo a geographical or aſtronomical term 
that exprefſes thoſe circles that are equally 
diſtant from the equator ; for thoſe people or 
inhabitants that are in the ſame diſtance from 
the equator towards the fame pole, are ſaid to 
be in the ſame parallel, though many thou- 
ſand miles diſtant from each other, theſe 
arallels running eaſt and weft about the 
globe, like the equator, only that is a great 


circle, and theſe are all leſſer ones, diminiſh- 


ing gradually till they end in the pole, 


PARALLEL SPHERE (S.) is ſuch a ſitua- 


tion in reſpect to place that one pole of the 
world is in the zenith, the other in the na- 
dir, and the equinoctial line in the horizon; 
ſo called, becauſe the ſun, moon, or ſtars, 
in the diurnal revolution, neither aſcend nor 


deſcend, but move always parallel to the ho- 


rizon ; the earth is thus poſited under the 
Q4q poles 
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PARAMETER (S) in Geometry, is a con- 
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"PAR . 1 
poles, where the year and the day ſeem to 
de the ſame, viz. fix months light, and fix 
months darkneſs, 
PA'RALOGISM (S.) a fallacious or ſophiſtica 
way of reaſoning or arguing, wherein a falſe 
concluſion is drawn from true propoſitions, 
or when a propoſition is paſſed by, which 
ought to have been proved by the way, or 
ſome fault committed in x demonſtration, 
that permits conſequences to be drawn as 
true from principles that are falſe, or not 
proved. : | 
FARALOGPZE (V.) to argue or reaſon falſe- 
ly or ſophiſtically. | 
PARALY/TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the diſeaſe called the palſey. ; 
PARALY'TICK (s.) a perſon afflicted with 
the palſey. | 


ant right line in ſeveral of the conick ſec- 
tions, called alſo /atus rectum; in the Ellipfs 
and Hyperbela, it is a third proportional to 
the conjugate and tranſverſe axis. 
PARAMOU'NT (A.) proud, lofty, great, or 
above all, ſupream. | | 
PA'RAMOUR (S.) a lover, or ſweetheart. 
PA'RANYMPFH (S.) among the Ancients, 
and eſpecially among the Jews; he was a 
perſon who was the witneſs of the tokens of 
the þride's virginity, according to the rites of 
their religion; beſides which he had the care, 
_ regulation, and direction of the feſtival en- 
tertainment, uſual at thoſe times, upon a 
ſuppoſition that the bridegroom was ſuffi- 
ciently engaged with the buſineſs of the day; 
this perſon, in the New Teſtament, is ſome- 
times tranſlated the ruler of the feaſt j this 
was common to other people as well as the 
Jews ; and it is related by ſome, that theſe 
preſidents were commonly choſe from among 
the prieſts, that ſo nothing might be acted 
contrary to the law or the rules of decency 


and morality z ſomething of this ſtill remains 


even in our cuſtoms of matrimony, where it is 
uſal to have what is called a father to give 
the bride away, upon a ſuppoſition that no 
young woman will act ſo folemn a thing 
* without the conſent of her parents or friends. 
PARAPE/GMA (S.) in ancient times, was a 
table or brats plate, whereon the laws, or- 
dinances, and proclamations of a city or peo- 
ple were engraved, and. ſet upon a publick 
Pillar, to be feen and read by all; ſomething! 


like which is ſtill in uſe, eſpecially in corpo- 


rations, who frequently cauſe ſeveral orders, 


&c, to be printed and put upon the exchange, 
town- houſe door, and other publick places; 


it was alſo the name of a publick table, 
whereon was wrote the almanack for the 
current year, before the invention of print- 
ing, whereon was inſerted the ſeaſons of the 
year, the riſings and ſettings of the ſun, 
moon, ſtars, &c. it is alſo the name of thoſe 
tables, &c. whereon aſtrologers draw their 
| ſchemes or figures to reſolve queſtions, ac- 


MR P A R a, 

PA'RAPET or BREA'ST-WORK (S.) in 
Fortification, is a work raiſed on purpoſe to 
cover the men on the ramparts, baſtions, 

&c. from the enemy's cannon and ſmall 
ſhot, which is made of earth only, without 
any ſtones or bricks, to prevent any miſ. 
chiefs being done by their breaking or ſplin- 
tering ; it is commonly 18 or 20 foot thick, 
fix foot high towards the place, and four or 
five towards the campaign, which difference 
of the height makes the glacis or ſlope for the 
mulketeers to fire down into a ditch, or at 
leaſt upon the counterſcarp; where there iz 
not time to throw them up thus regularly, 
they are ſometimes made with barrels, ga- 
bions, &c. interſperſed with bags of earth, 

PA'RAPH or PARA/PHE (S.) a mark or 
ſignature of a knot, flouriſh, &c. that is 
cuſtomarily made by people who have occa- 
ſton to ſign their name often, to prevent 
their being counterſeited. , 

PARAPHE'/RNA or PARAPHERNA'LIA 
(S.) in the Civil Law, are thoſe goods or 
effects which a wife brings her huſband over 
and above her dowry, and which are to te. 
main aſter marriage at her own diſpoſal ex. 
cluſive of her huſband, 

PA'RAPHRASE (S.) a comment, expoſition, 
or more large and full expreſſion of any 
thing, the meaning whereof ſeems to be 
dubious, uncertain, or difficult; there 182 
famous one upon the Old Teſtament, called 
the Chaldee Parapbraſe or Targum ; the ge- 
neral ignorance of the Fewws in the Hcirv 
tongue, alter the Babyloniſh captivity, made it 
neceſfary to tranſlate the Bible into CI, 
which was neither done by one author, ror 
at one time, nor upon the whole of the 0d 
Teſtament ; the firſt was done by 0ricly, 
upon the Pentateuch, who according to the 

_ Hebrew hiſtorians was a proſelyte about tit 
time of our S wiour; there are alſo ſcverl 

others upon the ſame, as that of d, 
the FJeruſalem Targum, and ſeveral ctlen 
upon other parts, 

PA*'RAPHRASE (V.) to enlarge, comment, 
expound, explain, or clear up difficulties, 
PA'RAPHRAST {S.) a writer, comments 
tor, expounder, explainer, or clearer d 

difficulties, 

PARAPHRA'STICAL (A.) a writing u 
comment, whereby any thing is endeavour 
ed to be explained, or made more ca to 
the underſtanding, by being more full) ei. 
preſſed; ſomething belonging to, or cou 
by way of paraphraſe%* | 

PARAPHY MO'SIS . or. PERIPHUMO'SS 
(S.) a diſtemper or natural deficiency thi 
contracts the præpuce ſo much, that it wi 
not rightly cover the head or glans of tif 
penis; alſo a narrowneſs or contraction d 
the womb. : 

PARASA'NG (S.) a Geographical meat 
uſed among the Perfians, of about ſou 


«ording to the rules of that art, i 


Englih miles in length, 
91 „ paRaAsc0¹I 
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PARASCE'VE (s.) the time or day of prepa- | 


ration for any feſtival, or what we common- 
ly call the eve or day before; the Jets being 


very ſtrict obſervers of their Sabbath, prepa- 


red and ſet all things in order on the Friday, 
that ſo nothing but the works of abſolute 
neceſſity might be done on the Sabbath. 
PARASELE'NE (S.) a mock moon or meteor 
that encompaſſes the moon, and ſo makes 
the reſemblance of a luminous ringiround it, 
in which there is ſometimes the appearance 
of one, two, or more moons. 
PA'RASITE (S.) originally meant a 
chief among the prieſts ; ſometimes the 
prieſt's gueſt, whom he invited to eat part 
of the feaſt or ſacrifice ; from whence it is 


now applied to one who creeps into houſes | 


for a dinner, and to render himſelf agreea- 
ble flatters or praiſes every thing the maſter 
ſays or does. 


PARASUTICAL ( A.) fawning, flattering, | 


hypocritical, mean, feaſting at another's 
expence, &c, from thence the Botaniſts call 
a ſort of diminutive plants growing on trees, 
that live, thrive, and feed wholly upon 
others, paraſitical plants. 8 5 
PARASO/L (S.) a ſmall umbrella, hat, &c. 
carried in the hand, to ſcreen the head from 
the ſcorching heat of the ſun. | 
PARA/THESIS (S.) a Grammatical term for 
two ſubſtantives that are put in the ſame 
caſe, which the Latins call oppoſition; alſo 
among the Printers, that matter that is con- 
tained within two crotchets is ſo called ; and 
with the Orators, when in an oration or 
ſpeech they juſt touch upon, or mention a 
thing, which they promiſe more fully to diſ- 
courſe upon another time, is called by this 
name. 


PARAVATL (S.) the Law term for an un- 


der- tenant, for one that occupies what an- 


other holds in fee from a third. 

PA/RBOIL (V.) to ſtew or boil meat but 
half, or but flightly, and not ſufficient to 
eat, preſcribed by ſome as an expedient to 
prevent tender fleſh from ſtinking in hot 


weather, and ſo keeping it till it is wanted | 


to be dreſſed for eating. a 
 PA'RBUNCLE (S.) in a Sbip, is a rope uſed 

inſtead of a pair of ſlings, to hoiſe heavy 

goods in and out of the ſhip's hold, &c. 
PA/RCE (S.) according to the old Poets, was 
the name of the three fatal fiſters, C/o:ho, 
Lachefis, and Atropos, which ſome call the 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis, others of 
the Night, Chaos, Neceſſity, Sc. they were 
the goddeſſes of Deſtiny, which directed the 
thread of man's life ; the youngeſt held the 
diſtaff, and drew the- thread; the ſecond 
rolled it upon the ſpindle, and the third 
drew it off, whereupon enſued death; Clc- 
tbo is repreſented dreſſed in a long gown of 
different colours, with a crown upon her 
head, ornamented with ſeven ftars, and 
holding a diſtaff in her hand 3 Lacheſis in a 


king or 


tobe powdered with ſtars, with ſeveral ſpin- 


PAR 


dles in her hand; and Arroor dreſſed in 
black, cutting a thread with a pair of ſcia- 
Zars. "Sz | 

PARCEL (S.) a part, portion, or bundle of 
ſome great quantity, or a bundle or quantity 
conſidered abſolutely. 

PARCEL (V.) to divide, diftribute, or allot 
goods into parts or parcels on ſnip- board, or 

- elſewhere, | : 

PARCEL MAKERS (S.) two officers in the 
Exchequer, who make out the parcels of 
eſcheators accounts, aud deliver them to one 
of the auditors of that court. 

PA*RCENERS (S.) is a Lav term for daugli- 
ters or filters that are heireſſes to an eſtate, 
c. who are together confidered but as one 
heir; if a partition be made between two 
co-parceners of one and the ſelf-ſame land, 
that the one ſhall have the land from Eaſter 
until Lammas, and to her heirs ; or the one 
ſhall have it the firſt year, and the other the 
ſecond, there it is one ſelf-ſame land, where- 
in two perions have ſeveral inheritances at 
ſeveral times; ſo-it is if two- co-parceners 

have two ſeveral manors by deſcent, and 
they make partition, that che one ſhall have 
one manor for a year, and the other the 
other manor for the fame year ; and the 
next year ſhe that had the. one manor ſhall 
have the other, and ſo alternatively for ever; 
if an earl that hath his dignity to him and 
his heirs dieth, having iſſue one daughter, 
fox there is no incertainty, but only ons 
daughter, the dignity; ſhall deſcend to her, 
and her poſterity, as well as any other inhe- 
ritance; but where there is more daughters 
than one, the eldeſt ſhall not have the dig- 
nity and power of the earl, that is, to be a 
counteſs ; but the king as ſovereign of ho- 
nour and dignity, may for the incertainty 
confer the dignity upon which of the daugh- 
ters he pleaſeth ; but there is a difference be- 
tween a dignity or name of nobility, and an 
office of honour ; for if a man holds a manor 

of the king to be high conſtable of England, 
and die, having iſſue two daughters, the eld- 
eſt daughter takes a huſband, he ſhall execute 
the office ſolely, and before marriage it ſhall 

be executed by ſome ſufficient deputy ; but 
the crown deſcends to the eldeſt daughter a- 
lone, and her poſterity; in Kent, Ic. cuſtom 
has made the ſons of him who dies poſſeſſed 
of lands in gavel kind, to be parceners, 

PARCH (V.) to ſcorch, burn, or dry up the 
moiſture that is in land, corn, graſs, &c. hy 
the heat of the ſun, fire, &c. - : 

PA/RCHING (S.) the act of burning, ſcorch- 

ing, or drying up the moiſture that is in 
land, grain, &c. J | 

PA/RCHINGNESS (S.) the nature or quality 
of the ſun, fire, c. when very intenſely 
acting upon the earth, grain, &c. a 

RA! RCHMENT (S.) is a thin ſort of leather 
dreſſed in a particular manner in allum, &c. 
made of the ſkins of ſheep, lambs, kids and 
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calves, and uſed for the purpoſes of writing | 
inſtruments or deeds of conveyance, en- 
groſſing acts of parliament, &c. binding of 
books for keeping of accompts, &c.. * 4 
'PA'RDON (S.) a free and voluntary act of 
forgiving a perſon ſome great fault or crime, 
that he hath committed .againſt the publick 


„ 


AR 


ſun, and makes it to a_ vulgar eye difficult 


1 


for ſometimes the reflexion is ſingle, only 


ſide, and the true ſun. in the middle; theſe 
appearances are generally prognoſticks of 
rain. 7 


laws of God or his country, or the private PAREMPTO'SIS (S.) in general, means any 


commands of his parents or ſuperiors. The 
eros have a feaſt called the day of pardon or 
propitiation, celebrated on the roth of the 
month Tiſri, anſwering to our September, on 
which they ceaſed from all works, as on the 
Sabbath, and abſtained from tovd till even- 
- ing 3 thoſe whoſe. conſciences accuſed them 
made reſtitution to them they had wronged ; 
they begged pardon of thoſe they had offend- 
ed, and forgave thoſe who had injured them, 
gave alms, and did all that ought to accom- 
pany true repentance ; after ſupper ſeveral 
clad themſelves in white, and ſo entered the 
- Cynagogue without ſhoes, which all that 
night was illuminated with lamps and ſmall 
wax-candles, where every nation, according 
to its cuſtom, made divers prayers and con- 
feſſions, which laſted about three hours; 
ſome ſpent the whole night in the ſynagogue, 
praying to God, and repeating of pſalms ; a- 
bout break of day the next day, the whole 
eongregation went to the ſynagogue, and 
eontinued there till evening, when upon ap- 
pearance of the ſtars, a horn was ſounded to 
fignify the faſt was over, when ſaluting each 
other with wiſhes for health and proſperity, 
they bleſſed the new-moon, and returning to 
their habitations, eat ſuch proviſions as had 
been prepared; in the church of Rome, is is 
one of the pecuniary artifices to drain the 
people's pockets, and to cheat them of their 
ſouls, by the encouraging vice and lazineſs, 
In pretending money can-purchaſe that which 
nothing but a real reformation and God's 
- mercy can effect. e 
PAR DON (V.) to forgive a crime or offence 
committed, by not only remitting the pu- 
niſhment, but alſo receiving the party into 


favour again, as though he had neyer done | 


any thing amiſs. 
PARDONABLE (A.) that may be forgiven 
. or excuſed, | 


PA'RDONARLENESS (S.) the nature or cir. | 


cumſtance of an act committed againſt cer- 
tain laws, that may render it capable of be- 
ing remitted or forgiven. 
"PARE (V.) to trim or cut off the waſte or 
_ . ſuperfluous parts of roots, fruits, &c. alſo 
- to curtail or make a thing leſs than it was 
before; to abridge or take away privileges. 
PAREGO'RICKS (S.) anodvne medicines, or 
ſuch as are peculiarly applied to the aſſuaging 
pain, &c. 5 

' PARE'LIA, PARELIUM, or PARHE LION 
(S.) mock ſuns, or reflexions of the ſolar 
beams in hollow wateriſh clouds, which like 


thing coming or falling between another. 
PA'RENTAGE (S.) the father and mother 
of any perſon, trom whom the deſcent is 
denominated noble or baſe, honourzble or 
mean, &c, 
PARE'NTAL (A.) the love, care, or other 
good offices of parents. 
PARENTA'LES (S.) banquets or feaſts thit 
the ancients made at the interment, or in 
\ honour of their parents. 
PARE/NTHESIS (S.) ſomething inſerted be. 
tween another; ſo in Printing or Writing, a 
ſentence, either by way of comment or other- 
wiſe, that is inſerted between others, and in- 
cluded between two marks, thus () is ſo 
called, the ſenſe being compleat without that 
addition. | 
PA'RENTS (S.) are properly only the father 
and mother of children; but it is often, and 
eſpecially in the ſcripture, applied to all thoſe 
of near kindred, eſpecially by blood in a di- 
rect line; ſtrict commands are laid upon 
children to obey, honour, and reſpect their 
parents; and diſobedient, ſtubborn, retrac- 
tory children were puniſhed with being 
brought without the gates cf the city, ard 
there ſtoned to death by the Jezuiſb law; a- 
mong the Heathens, children were ſo much 
> at the diſpoſal of the parents, that if the ſa- 
thers did not think fit to receive them at 
their birth, they had the liberty to expoſe 
them, and in ſome places to kill them; 2 
to education, the Greeks uſed to teach their 
children letters and ſwimming ; the mean 
ſort brought them up to huſbandry, mer- 
chandize, or mechanick trades ; the peopled 
faſhion cauſed them to be taught muſici, 
philoſophy, riding the great horſe, fencing, 
and hunting; when they were marriagezble, 
tte contract was void without the confet 
i of the parents; the Athenians allowed a fi 
ther to abdicate his fon, by firft declaring li 
reaſons in court, which, if approved, tit 
|  cryer made publick proclamation thereo!; 
after which the ſon was legally ſtruck cl 
of the family, and made uncapable ot bein 
his father's heir ; before Solon reſtrained, 
the parents had power to ſell their children 
which was alſo practiſed among the # 
mam; by the Athenian laws, the par" 
might have an action of ingratitude again 
ſtubborn and rebellious children, lid 
would extend ſo far as to diſable them fro 
holding any office, for though they wel 
actually choſen into a poſt, they might # 


c 


ſtruck out of the liſt of magiſtracy ; * 


a glaſs they receive, and ſo lively repreſent 


His image, that it ſeems or appears another 


if any one had beaten his parents, 9 fe 
5 ; I | allow 


to diſtinguiſh the falſe from the true one; 


on one ſide; ſometimes double on either 


EF , 


allowed them the conveniency of his houſe, 
and other neceſſaries, he was reckoned an 
infamous perſon ; and this was a ſort of ex- 
communication, for thoſe under this cenſure 


were neither admitted to civil commerce nor 


the ſolemnities of religion; the cauſe was 
tried by the judges in court with the utmoſt 


ſolemnity; and if any one that was caſt, 


ventured to appear at a publick meeting, in a 
temple, or upon any ſolemn occaſion, he 
was innnediately ſeized, carried into court, 
and after conviction fined, and kept in irons 
till the fine was Ciſcharged ; but this law 
did not extend to baſtards; the ſons uſed to 
carry the. fathers corpie to the grave, tho 
they were perions of the firtt rank or qua- 
lity ; this ſometimes had its ill effects, by 
railing this filial reſpeR fo tar, as to make 
them the g-ds of their family. 1 


PARE RGA (S.) any thing added to another 


by way of appendix, ornament, or filling up] 


a vacancy, as carving in Architecture, flow- 


ers, foliages, copartments, &c. in Painting. 
PARGET or PA'RGETING (S.) the fiutf 


or materials wherewith walls are covered 
or plaiſtered, as lime and hair mixed, and 
ſometimes without hair; alſo the act of 


laying the mortar ſo mixed, or plain, upon 


the walls, &c. 


PA RGETER (S.) one who covers walls with 


mortar, &c, vulgarly called a plaiſterer. 


PA RIAN MARLULE (S.) a ſuperfine white 


ſort of marble, got in the ifle of Paros, one 
of the Cyclades in the Archipelago ; it is ſup- 
poſed, that it was of this fort that David 
prepared great quantities for the building of 
the temple ; and that the magnificent hall 
where king Abaſuerus made his ſumptuous 
feaſts was paved with Parian marble, inter- 
ſperſed with emeralds ; the greateſt part of 
the moſt beautiful works of the ancients 
were made of this marble. 

A'RISHES (S.) are certain. diſtributions of a 
country into many {mall parcels, the bounds 
of which depend upon ancient and imme- 
morial cuſtom, to which there are proper 
officers aſſigned, and a miniſter for ecclefiaſ- 
tical affairs; for at firſt they were not limited 
by act of parliament, ner ſet forth by ſpecial 


_ commiſſions, but were fixed as the circum- 


ſtances of times, places and perſons happen- 
ed, to make them greater or leſſer ; at the 
firſt beginning of Chriſtianity there were no 
ſuch parachial diviſions of ſpiritual cures in 


Eng/and, as there are now ; for the biſhops | 
and their clergy lived in common, and before | 


the number of Chriſtians was very great, 
the biſhops ſent out their clergy to preach to 
the people as they ſaw occaſion ; hut after 
the generality of the inhabitants had embra- 
ced Chriſtianity, this occaſional going from 


place to place was found very inconvenient, 


whereupon the bounds of ſettled or paro- 
chial cures were found neceffary to be de- 
termined ; there was a ſouf. fold diſtinction 


7. 
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„ 
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PAR 
of churches ; 1. The head church or biſhop's 
ſee ; 2. Churches of a lower rank, which had 
the right of ſepulture, baptiſm and tythes ; 
3. Thoſe who had the right of ſepulture, but 
not frequented ; 4. Field churches or orato- 
ries, which had no right of burial ; the ſe- 
cond of which appears to be the original pa- 
rochial churches, which as they became too 
large, were diminiſhed, by taking others 
| out of them, ſo that the general part of the 
Preſent diviſions of pariſbes is ſuppoſed to be 
older than the Norman conqueſt. 
PARUVSHIONER (S.) one who dwells in 
and has a right to the benefits of any parti- 
cular diſtrict, diviſion, or pariſh. 
PA'/RITY (S.) equality, or one thing that is 
as much as another. f 5 
PARK (S.) commonly means a large field or 
tract of ground incloſed, in which beaſts of 
chaſe are kept for ſport, either of a prince, 
nobleman, or rich commoner; for the pre- 
ſervation of which there are many ſevere 
laws; in Var, a poſt in the camp, out of 
cannon- ſnhot of the enemy, and fortified, to 
ſecure the magazines and ammunition, where, 
to prevent accidents of fire, only pikemen 
do duty, this is called the park of artillery, 
of which every attack at a fiege has one; 
there is alſo. a place appointed in the rear of 
every regiment, for ſuttlers and others to 
bring neceſſaries to fell and furniſh the army 
with, called the park of proviſion. 
PA'RLEY (S.) a conference, diſpute, or talk- 
ing about any thing, eſpecially in Var, 
when any thing is deſired by the beſiegers, 
or the beſieged, they beat a drum, which 
they call beating a parley, or defire the hoſ- 
tilities to ceaſe, while ſome propoſals are 
made, or action done, &c. . 
PA/RLIAMEN'TT (S.), among the French, is 
. the name of the ſeveral courts of judicature 
in France; in England, it is the higheſt and 
moſt honourable, and abſolute court of juſ- 
tice, conſiſting heretofore of the king, the 
lords of parliament, and the commons; and 
again, the lords, viz. ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral ; and the commons are divided into three 
parts, viz. into knights of ſhires or counties, 
citizens out of cities, and burgeſſes out of 
boroughs, all which have voices and ſuffrages 
in parliament ; of the members of this court 
ſome were by deſcent, as ancient noblemen z 
ſome by creation, as nobles newly made ; 
ſome by ſucceſſion, as biſhops z and ſome by 
election, as the knights, citizens, and bur- 
geſſes; in the lords houſe, they begin at the 
youngeſt, and ſo give their voices by the 
words content, or not content; the commons 
give their voices upon the queſtion by yea or 
no; and if the number be diſputed, two are 


appointed to number them, one for the ea 


and the other for the 20's, the yea"s going 
out, and the zo*s fitting, and thereof report 
is made to the houſe, It is ſuppoſed to 
be called parliament, from the French worcls 
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parler Ia ment, becauſe every member of the 
court ſhould fincerely and diſcretely ſpeak his 
mind, judgment, or opinion for the general 
benefit of the commonwealth ; this court by 
the French is called les etats, or aſſemble des 
etats ; by the Germans, a diet; and in the 


legal writs, the common. council of the king- 
dom of England; the juriſdiction of this court 


extends to the making, explaining, enlarging, 
diminiſhing, abrogating, repealing, or revi- 


ving laws, ſtatutes, acts and ordinances, con- 


cerning matters eccleſiaſtical, capital, crimi- 
nal, common, civil, martial, maritime, &c. 


The aſſembly of the three eſtates was called a | 


rliament, but without all three it was no 
binding act; the lords aud commons prepare 
and paſs every law, or intended law firſt, and 


then the king aſſents to it, which is uſually 


the laſt day of the* parliament, or ſeſſions, 
from which time it is an act; but if the time 
be not ſpecified, when the act ſhall firſt take 
effect, it ſhall be counted from the firſt day 
of the parliament ; but if there have been di- 
vers prorogations, and in the ſecond or third 
ſeſſion an act is made, this ſhall- not have 
relation to the day of the parliament, viz. to 
the firſt day of the firſt ſeſſion, but only to 
the firſt day of that ſeſſion wherein it was 
made. The principal end of calling parlia- 


ments, is to remedy, prevent, or cure thoſe 


miſchiefs or inconveniencies that daily hap- 
pen by the varying the circumſtances of the 


times: Till the conqueſt, the great council 


conſiſted only of the great men, the com- 
mons not being ſummoned till anno 1217, 
when the firſt writs bear date 49 Henry III. 
They are ſummoned, porogued and diffol- 
ved by the king; nor is it eſteemed a parlia- 


ment Without the king's preſence, mediately, 


or immediately; at firſt they were called 
anew every year, afterwards they were kept 
fitting a much longer time, and ſometimes 


years or ſeſſions; and by 3 George I. it has 
been lengthened to ſeven years, at which it 
now ſtands ; ancientiy, all people had votes 
in the election, but Henry VI. paſſed an act, 


revenue of 40s. ſhould vote, and that none 
under 21 years of age ſhould be choſen ; and 
that the members might attend, they and all 
their menial ſervants were privileged from all 
arreſts, attachments, impriſonments, &c. for 
debts, treſpaſſes, &c. but not againſt arreſts 
for treaſon, felony, and breach of peace ; 


pleaſure, but for many pears paſt it has been 
held at the palace at Weftminfler, the lords 
and commons each in diſtin apartments; 
in the Jords houſe or apartment the princes 
of the blood are placed in diſtin& ſeats, the 
great officers of ate, dukes, marqueſſes and 


- 


the place of meeting is wholly at the king's 


diſcontinued for ſeveral years, both which 
being found inconvenient, king William III. 
* paſſed an act to reſtrain par/taments to three 


that none but trecholdres refiding in the | 
Fountry, and that were poſſeſſed of the yearly 
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biſhops on forms, and the viſcounts and ba- 
rons on others acroſs the houſe, all according 


to their order of creation, place, &c. the 


commons fit promiſcuouſly, only the ſpeaker 


has a chair at the upper end, and the clerk 


and his aſſiſtant a table near him; before 


any buſineſs be done, all the members of the 


houſe of commons take the oaths, and ſub. 
ſcribe their opinions againſt tranſubſtantia- 


tion, &. the lords do take the ſame teſt, 


tho” they do not ſwear: The houſe of lords 


is the ſovereign court of juſtice of the realm, 


and the dernier reſort ; the houſe ef com- 
mops the grand inqueſt, but no court of 
juſtice z any member may move to have a 
bill brought in,-which upon queſtion put, 
it the majority agree, the mover. and ſome 
others are ordered to.prepare and bring it in ; 
notice being given of its being ready, a time 
is appointed for a reading, which being done 
by the dlerk, the ſpeaker reads an abſtract 
thereof, and then puts the queſtion, whether 
it ſhall have a ſecond reading; aſter a ſe- 
cond reading the queſtion is, whether it ſhall 
be committed, which, if of greatimportance, 
is to a committee of the whole houſe; if of 
leſſer moment, to a private committee, any 
member naming the perſons 3 the commit- 
tee appointed, and a chairman choſen, he 


reads the bill paragraph by paragraph, puts 


every clauſe to the queſtion, fills up blarks, 
and makes amendments according to the o- 


- pinion of the majority; this being done, he 


makes his report at the -ſide-bar of the 
houſe, reads all the additions and emenda- 
tions, &c. and moves for leave to bring up 
the report to the table, which being grant- 


ed, he delivers it to the clerk, who reads 


the amendments, &c. then the ſpeaker puts 
the queſtion, whether they ſhall be read a 
ſecond time, which if agreed to, he reads 
them himſelf ; to ſo many of. theſe amend. 
ments as the houſe approves of, the queſtion 
is put, whether the bill thus altered and a- 


, mended ſhall be engroſſed and writ fair in 


parchment, and read a third time; when it 


is engroſſed, the ſpeaker holding it in his hand 


aſks if it ſhall paſs; if the majority agrees, 
the clerk endorſes, Soit baille aux ſeigneurs, 
or in the houſe of lords, Soit baille aux com- 
munes; if a bill be rejected, it muſt not te 
propoſed any more that ſeſſion; forty mem- 


bers conſtitute a houſe of commons, and 


eight a committee; when a member of the 
houſe of commons wants to ſpeak, he ſtands 
up, uncovers, and directs his ſpeech to the 


* ſpeaker only; if what he ſays be anſwered, 


he muſt not reply the ſame day, unleſs per- 
ſonally reflected on; nor may any perſon 
ſpeak more than once to the ſame bill the 
ſame day; anciently other meetings of con- 
ſiderable moment went by this name, and 
even to this day an aſſembly of the o 
Temples, calleq to conſult of their common 
airs, goes by this e a 
affairs, goes by this name. PARLIA 


5 


PARLIAME'NTARY (A.) ſomething be- 


longing, agreeable to, or aſter the manner 
of parliaments. \ 

PA'RLOUR or PA'RLOR (S.) among the 
Architefs, is a convenient lower room, ap- 
propriated to the uſe of entertaining viſiters; 
in Monafteries, it is a ſmall room or cloſet, 
where people talk to the nuns thro? a grated 
window, 


PARMESA'N S,) a ſuperfine, rich, delicious 


ſort of cheeſe. 
PARO'CHIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a pariſh. | 


PARO/DICK DEGREES (s.) among the Al. 


gebraiſis, are thoſe terms of an equation whoſe 
indices aſcend or'deſcend orderly, according 
to an arithmetical progreſſion, 


PA'RODY (S.) a national or common pro- | 


verb, or a burleſque way of applying the 
poetical compoſitions or rhimes of one per- 
' ſon to thoſe of another, in order to make 
the perſon or the matter appear ridiculous, 
PA'ROL (S.) fignifies a promiſe, agreement, 
c. made verbally to or between different 
parties wherein the honour or conſcience of 
the contracter is oftentimes the greateſt ob- 
ligation for the performance of the cove- 
nant; ſo a leaſe paro! of lands or tene- 
ments, &c. or the letting a priſoner of war 
go for a certain time, &c. are ſo many acts 
of this nature. : 55 | 
PA'ROXYSM (S.) a fit, is part of the period 
of diſeaſes, whereby they encreaſe and grow 
worſe ; it is either ordinate, which returns at 
certain times, as in the tertian ague, or in- 
ordinate, that has no certain time, but comes 


ſometimes one day, and ſometimes another. | 


PA'RRELS (S.) in a Ship, are made of trucks, 
ribs and ropes, which go about the maſt, 
faſtened to the yard at both ends, and fo 
contrived, that the yard may ſlide up eaſily. 
which together with the breaſt ropes hold 
the yard cloſe to the maſt. ; 

PA'RRICIDE (S.) ſometimes means the ac» 

tion, and ſometimes the perſon, who does 
the act of killing or murdering his parents, 
father or mother; and ſometimes means a 
conſpirator againſt the common - wealth 
where he lives; the Romans made no law a- 
gainit theſe execrable perſons, as ſuppoſing 
none would be fo wicked as to commit ſuch 
crimes ; till L. ius, about 500 years after 
the death of Numa, killed his father; upon 
which they ordered, that ſo flagitious a male - 


factor, ſhould upon his being apprehended, | 


bave wooden ſhoes-put on him, and ſo haled 
to goal, wheie he was to continue one year, 
during which time his feet were not to touch 
the common parent of mankind, the earth ; 
atter that he was ſcourged, and then tied up 
in a leather ſack, together with a dog, an 
ape, a cock, and a viper, ſo thrown in- 


to the next water that was deep enough to 


crown him; and farther, if a child was un- 
$73ci0us enough, as but to ſtrike his parents, 


p F'A-R 
he was to have his hands cut off, The old 
Egyptians uſed to run ſharp reeds into every 
part of the bodies of parricides, and-after 
having thus wounded. almoſt every part, 


- threw them upon a heap of thorns, and ſet 
fire to them. ; 


PA'RROT (S.) the name of a bird that may 


cafily be taught to ſpeak, ng, &c. very 
much like a human creature, alſo a nick 
name for a prating perſon, man or woman, 


that talks without reaſoning, and all wWhat- 


ever be hears another ſay. | 
PA'RRYING (S.) putting aſide, or - waving 

the thruſts or ſtrokes that another intends 
to give me. 


| PARSE (V.) a Grammatical Term for that 


ſchool- exerciſe, whereby the ſcholar gives 


an account of every particular word of his - 


leſſon, and quotes authorities or Grammar- 
rules for what he ſays. 
PARSIMO/NIOUS (A.) ſaving, covetous, 
thrifty, ſparing, &c. a 
PARSIMO'/NIOUSNESS. or PA'RSIMONY 
(S.) ſavingneis, thriftineſs, nearneſs, covet- 
ouſneſs, &c. : & 
PA*RSLEY (S.) an herb uſed for ſauce in 
many caſes or ways of dreſſing victuals. 
PA/RSNIP (S.) a very nouriſhing and palata- 
ble root, frequently eaten with ſalt fiſh, ta 
allay the ficrine(s of the ſalt ; it is phyſically 
directed as a diet that opens, attenuates, 
and cleanſes; the root is emollient, and aſ- 
ſuages tumours, and the ſeed is ſaid to bs 
excellent in hyſterick fits. 


PA'RSON (S.) the rector or miniſter of a pa. 


rochial church, or one that has a ſpiritual 
poſſeſſion in the church; ſo called becauſe 
he reprefenteth the perſon of the church 
and hath a right to ſue for whatever is due 


to it, and alſo to be ſued by any one that 


hath an elder or better right. 78 
PARSONAGE (S.) the profits that ariſe 
from a certain diftrit of ground by glebe 
land, tythes, fees, offerings, &c. appropri- 
ated for the maintenance of a miniſter of a 
particular pariſh ; and ſometimes the diſ- 
tri itſelf goes by this name, in which there 
generally is a dwelling or manſion-houſe, 
commonly called the par ſanage-houſe. _ 
PART (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or put aſun- 
der. | 
PART (S.) is a piece, ſhare, or portion, &c. 
of ſome whole thing; in Anatomy, every 
member, limb, &c. wounded or diſordered, 
is called the part, of which ſome are ſenſi- 
ble, others inſenfible, ſome ſpermatick, o- 
thers bloody, &c, in Mi ſick, it ſigniſies that 
which is played or ſung by any one particu- 
lar perſon or inſtrument. | 
Aliguant Part, is that which by multiply. 
ing by any whole number can never produce 
the exact. number of which it is ſaid to be 
a part, as 5 is an aliguant Part of 12. 
Aliquat Part, an Aritbmetica! Term, figs 
nifying ſome exact part of a whole num · 
A | ber 
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cannot he. 

PARTA KE (V.) to ſhare, enjoy, or have a 
part in an eſtate, benefit or diſadvantage. 

PARTA'KER S.) a ſharer, enjoyer, or un- 
dergoer of the benefit or diſadvantage ariſing 
from any thing. 

PA'RTED (A.) ſeparated, divided, or put 
from or aſunder; alſo made into two or 
more parts. | 

PARTE'RRE (S.) thoſe ſeveral diviſions that 


a garden into, enriched with flowers or 

other curioſities of art and nature, to render 
it. pleaſant to the ſight, agreeable to the 
ſmell, and commodious to walk in. 


whoſe riſe was as follows : The Spartans 
having been engaged with the Maſſenians in 
a cloſe war for 20 years ſucceſſively, and 
thereby very much depopulated their coun- 
try, and being apprehenſive that the con- 
tinuance of this war might end in the un- 


men out of the camp into the city, with leave 
to be familiar with as many unmarried wo-, 
men as they would; the children of this li- 
: berty were called Partbeniæ, upon account 
of the uncertainty of their fathers; this 
brood , 'when the war was over, being 
deemed baſtards, were not permitted to 
bear any office in the government, &c. 
which ſo far enraged them, that they con- 
ſpired with the ſlaves to deftroy all the nobi- 
lity ; but the plot being diſcovered, they 
were drove out of the city, and having 
Phalantus for their leader they travelled into 
Magna Gracia in Ttaly, and built Tafentum. 
PA/RTIAL (A.) more favourable or inclined 
to one fide than another. _. 
PARTIA'/LITY or PA'RTIALNESS (S.) an 
inclination to, or favouriug one perſon or 
cauſe more than another, contrary to the 
rules of juſtice and equity. 3 
PA RTIBLE (A.) fo circumſtanced, that a 
thing, buſineſs, or affair, may be divided 
among or between ſeveral perſons. 
PARTICIPATE (V.) to have a ſhare in the 
good or ill ſucceſs of a perſon or affair. 
PARTICIPA'TION (S.) a taking or having 
a part of, or ſhare with, a perſon or thing, 
in any buſineſs whatever. 


thoſe adjectives that are originally derived 
from verbs, and by ſome called partici- 
ler. | 


words that are not declined ; in Ph:loſopby, 
it is the, ſmall component part of any body, 
whoſe fize and form are ſuppoſed to vary, ac- 
cording to the nature and property of the 
particular bodies, of which it is a part, as 
all fluids are ſuppoſed to be compoſed or 
made up of round or globular particles, Ce. 


Eſſential Part, that without which a thing | 


a ſkilful gardener diſpoſes the ground of 


PARTHE'NIZ. (S.) a number of people, | 


peopling of Sparta, ſent ſome of their young | 


PARTICIPIAL (A.) a Grammatical Term for | 


P 
PARTICLE (S.) in Grammar, are thoſe ſmall ] 


AW. 


PARTICULAR (A.) diſtin, proper, con. 
venient, fingular, uncommon, extraordinary, 
&c. | l 
PARTICULAR (S.) a Lato term, for the 
inventory of an eſtate; alſo an intimate 
friend or acquaintance, &c. 
PARTICULA/RITY or PARTV/CULARNESS 
(S.) humourſomeneſs, ſingularity, uncom- 
monneſs, preciſeneſs,  &c, 
PARTICULARTZE (V.) to enumerate one 
by one, to name, mention, ſhew, or ſet 
forth in the ſeveral conditions or circum- 
ſtances of a thing or affair. 

PA'RTILE (S.) that may be divided, ſepa- 
rated or made into many parts; but in 
Aſtrology, a partile aſpect is the moſt exact, 
perfect, and full one, that is conſiſting pre. 
ciſely of ſo many parts or degrees as are re- 
quiſite to compleat ſuch an aſpe@ even to: 
degree, as Mars in 24 degrees of Aries, and 
Venus in juſt 24 of Libra, this is a partil 
oppoſition ; the ſun in one degree of Taurus, 
and the moon in one degree of Cancer, make 
a partile ſextile, &c. and this is reckoned a 
ſtrong ſign or argument that the matter is 
nearly finiſhed, or ſhortly will be, & c. 

PA'RTING (S.) the act of dividing or ſepa- 
rating one perſon or thing from another; 
and in particular, the refiners ſeparating 
gold, ſilver, &c. by the means of aqua-for- 
tis, aqua-regia, &c. 

PA*RTISAN (S.) ſometimes means one that 
eſpouſes the intereſt, party or concerns of 

another with great vigour and application; 
and ſometimes means an old expert ſolder 
well ſkilled in, commanding a party, that 
knows the country, and thereby is able to 
avoid the ambuſhes or ſurprizes of the ene- 
my, and to harraſs and prevent them in ſo- 
raging, ſeizing their convoys, getting irtel- 

ligence, &c, 2 

PARTITION (S.) the act of dividing, allet. 
ting, or putting into bundles or parcels ary 
quantity of goods, an eſtate, &c. according 
to the ſeveral claims of the proprietors; in 
Carpentry, it means a thin boarded ſence for 
dividing one room into many, &c, in Heral- 
dry, it is the ſeveral diviſions made in an eſ- 
cutcheon to the number of coats that are to 
be on it, when the arms of ſeveral families 
are born in it upon account of inter mat- 
riages, &c. ox LY 

PARTNER (S.) in Trade, is a perſon that 
has a ſhare in the common ſtock, and is to 
abide by the ſucceſs of the undertakng, 

whether profitable or diſadvantageous. 

, PA'RTNERS (S.) in Ship-bulding are thoſe 
timbers which are bolted to the beams, and 
encompaſs the ſhoot in the maſt at the deck, 
in order to ſtrengthen and keep the malt 

ſteady in the ſtep, &c. 

{ PA'RTNERSHIP (s.) the agreement, itt 

or condition of any affair that is carried of 
| for the common benefit or loſs of any num 
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PART OF FO'RTUNE (s.) with the Afro- 


logers, is the lunar horoſcope, from whence 


the moon takes her progreſs at the moment 


the ſun emerges from the line of the eaſt, 


and therefore if you take it upon a new- | 


moon, it will fall in the aſcendant; if upon 
a full - moon, in the ſeventh houſe, &c. it is 


it in judgments of nativities, whether the 
natives ſhall be ſucceſsful, rich, unfortunate, 
&c. and according as it is well or ill affected, 
- pronounce concerning the ſame ; its charac- 
ter is H. | 7 | 
PA'RTRIDGE (S.) a very fine eating-bird, 


grey ones are the moſt common, but the red 
ones are the largeſt ; upon the Alps there are 
partridges of a white colour, and hairy feet; 
it is often mentioned in ſcripture, but ſome 
commentators imagine, that the cuckow is 
there meant, and not the partridge, SMO. 
PARTUI'SAN (S.) a warlike inſtrument, 
ſomewhat like an halbert, and uſed by lieu- 
tenants of foot. 
PA'RTULA or FARTU'/NDA (S.) a goddeſs 
which the old Romans believed had the care 
of hig · bellied women ready to lie in; their 
ſuperſtition run ſo far, that they had another 
goddeſs called Natio, that was to look after 
new-born children ; Lucina for the bringing 
them forth out of the womb ; alſo Alemona 
to preſerve and nouriſh it, and that it might 
be carefully looked after; another called 
Nona had the particular care of it the ninth 
month while it remained in the womb, and 
if it ſhould tay till the tenth month, they 
had another called Decima. 
PART (S.) one concerned in a buſineſs, or 
that has intereſt therein ; ſometimes it ſig- 
nifies a great collection or number of people 
fiding with, or eſpouſing particular opinions 
in religion, government, &c. in War, it fig- 
nifies a ſmall body of horſe or foot, ſent out 
to make diſcoveries, or do military execution, 
c. in Heraldry, it ſignifies a cut, and as it 
is differently circumſtanced, ſo it is diffe- 
rently named ; party per pale, intimating that 
the bearer*s ſhield had been cut perpendicu- j 
larly through from top to bottom ; party 


per bend dexter, ſignifies a cut deſcending 5 


athwart from the upper corner of the ſhield | 
on the right-hand, to the oppoſite corner; , 
party per feſſe is a cut acroſs or through the 
middle from one fide to another; party per 
bend finifter, intimates that the cut began at 
the left corner, and ſo came diagonally to 
| the right corner. a 
A'SCHAL (A.) ſomething belonging, re- 
ng to, or derived from the Fewiſp paſſ- 
EA'SQUIN (S.) a mutilated marble ſtatue that 


at Rome; it is reported, that Paſqui 
gun was a 
cobler that lodged in that part of the city a- 


thus called, becauſe moſt aſtrologers regard | 


low of flight, and of ſmall compaſs ; the | 


| 


| 


| 
ſtands in a corner of the palace of the Ur/ines | 
| 
| 


bout the beginning of the x 5th century, who 


ae a 


EB, AS 
was a perſon of a ready, bantering, fatyrical 


wit; whereupon abundance of perſons of the 
_ ſame diſpoſition uſually aſſembled to his ſtall 
to hear him make game of people as they 
paſſed by; after his death the ſtatue of a 
gladiator being dug up near his ſtall, it was 
ſet up, and called by his name, to which the 
wits hang or paſte lampoons upon the ſtate, 
great men, &c. from whence*ſuch ſort of 
poems, or writings, are called Paſquinades. 
PASS or PA'SSADE (S.) in Fencing, is a leap 
or advance upon the enemy ; alſo a thruſt or 
lunge; alſo a military term for a road, 
bridge, or any other proper way of coming 
into a country, uſually defended by a conſi.- 
derable number of forces, cannon, &. | 
PASS (V.) to go along or through a lane, 
ſtreet, -&c. at Billiards, it is the ſtriking the 
ball through the porch or court that is fet up 
on the middle of the table; alſo in Gaming, 
when an innocent or ignorant perſon 1s 
impoſed upon or cheated, he is ſaid to be 
paſſed upon, | N 
PA/SSAGE (S.) a camp game, with thr 
dice doublets, making up ten or more to 
paſs or win, all other chances loſe; in Com- 
merce, it is a duty or impoſition laid by 
princes, &c. upon all perſons, ſhips, or car- 
riages, for privilege to go , through any » 
firait or narrow ſea, lane, &c. the moſt 
remarkable of which is that of the Sound, 
Which is a ſtraight or paſſage out of the 
German into the Baltick Sea, belonging to 
the king of Denmark, for going thro* which 
all nations pay either at Elſenore or Cronem- 
bourg. | | 
Birds of Paſſage, are thoſe that in ſome 
times and ſeaſons of the year abide, or are in 
one country or nation, and at other ſeaſons 
go to other countries; the moſt noted of 
which are the ſtork, ſwallow, nightingale, 
martin, woodcock, quail, &c. there are alfo 
fiſhes of paſſage, ſuch as the herring, mack- 
rel, &c. | | 
PA'SSANT (A.) in Heraldry, is any beaſt or 
creature repreſented as walking or moving 
their natural pace ; but generally this term 
is applied to lions or other creatures, it is 
ſaid he bears ſuch or ſuch tripping ; there is 
alſo a common expreſſion, when a perſon 
among many other particulars juſt men- 
tions ſomething that requires'a more delibe- 
rate enquiry, a motion or hint, or any thing 
is ſaid to be ſpoken en paſſant. 5 | 
PA'SS-BANK (S.) the ſtock of money or fund 
belonging to the game at paſſage ; alſo the 
ſeat or playing-place cut almoſt in the form 
of a cockpit. | 
PATSSENGER (S.) any one that travels in a 
common convenience either by land or ſea. 
PA'SSIBLE (A.) a road or way that may be 
gone through, on, over ; alſo ſpoken of a 
thing tolerably good, though not extraordi- 
' nary or very fine. by N 
PA'SSING (S.) the act of going or moving 
along 
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neglecting a perſon or thing. 

PASSION (S.) any ſtrong emotion of mind, 
inclination, or defire for, or averſion againſt } 


Non of the foul or mind; in Divinity, it 
ſignifies the ſufferings of Chriſt, for the com- 
memoration whereof the church has appoint- 
ed the week before Eafter- Day to be kept as 
a firict faſt, and call it by the name of the 
Paſfion Week, STEP 
PASSIONATE (A.) haſty, . wild, inconſi- 
* _ derate, much inclined to anger, ruffled, or 
angry, full of reſentment, &c. alſo longing 
for, or defiring any thing with great vehe- 
mence. 

inclines a perſon rather to ſuffer injuries than 
endeavour to revenge himſelf; ſubmiſſive, &c. 
an Grammar, thoſe verbs that ſignify ſubmiſ- 
ion, inactivity, or being wrought upon, are 
called paſſive verbs; among the Chymiſts, 
water and earth are called paſſive principles. 
PA'SSOVER (S.) a feſtival among the [Zews, 
eſtabliſbed in commemoration of their com- 
ing out of Egypt, becauſe the night before 
their departure, the deſtroying angel, who 
killed the firſt- born of the Egyptians, paſſed 
by or over the habitations of all thoſe Fezus 
which were marked with the blood of the 
lamb that was killed the evening before, and 
for that reaſon called the paſchal lamb ; this 
month was from this time accounted the firſt 
month of the eccleſiaſtical year, and the 
14th day between the ſun's decline and his 
_ ſetting, they were to kill the paſchal lamb, 
and to abſtain from leavened bread ; the 
next day, or the 1 th, was the grand feſti- 
val, which continued ſcven days, of which 
the firſt and laſt were moft ſolemn ; the- 
lamb that was killed upon -this occafion was 
to be without any defect, and yeaned that 
year, and for want of that a kid of the 
goats ; if one family. was too ſmall, two 


tel of every door was to be ſprinkled with 
the blood; it was to be roaſted and eat with 
unleavened bread, and a ſallad of wild let- 
tices; it was to be eaten whole and entire, 
even with the head on, and bowels in, and 
if any part remained to the next day, it was 


in a travelling poſture, with their loins girt, 
their ſtaff in their hands, &c. They who 
neglected the oblervance were condemned 
to death, unleſs prevented by lawful impedi- 
ments, as being upon a journey in a ſtrange 
country, ſickneſs, or any uncleanneſs, vo- 
Juntary or involuntary ; thoſe thus circum- 
ſtanced were to keep it the 14th of the next, 
or ſecond month; the modern Jetus keep it 
for ſeven or eight days, in which time they 
abſtain from common labour, or the ordinary 
buſineſs of their calling; during which time 
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dong; alſo of omitting, flipping over, or 


a thing; ſo anger, love, joy, &c. are called | 


PA'SSIVE (A.) of a diſpofition of mind that | 


might join together; the door-poſts and lin- 


to be burnt with fire; the eaters were to be 


they not only forbear eating any leavened 


. AS TE (V.) to finear any thing over 15 
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PRs 


flour a 


bread, but preparatory to it, they examine tyro or 
their habitations with a very ſcrupulous care, PA'STER 
that no fermented matter may be found in leg, or 
it, and at the ſame time cauſe every hole called tt 
and corner to be thoroughly cleanſcd, and a ſhatk, 
furniſh their houſes frequently with new ATI 
utenſils ; about eleven of the clock the fir of ſwee 
day of the feaſt, they burn bread, to ſhew balſam, 
the time of unleavened bread is begun, and tine; 1 
this day they publiſh, by formally declar- ſometim 
ing they have no leaven in their cuſtody, to rious co 
their knowledge; then they make cakes of PA'STIM 
different figures, with flour, eggs, and or recre 
ſugar, others plain; at evening they go to PASTOR 
prayers, and then eat of ſuch foods as their or: OP 
circumſtances will allow them, prepared a ſometim 
above; after ſupper they read or fing pſaim gation © 
of thankſgiving ; the morning-prayers are much ut 
the ſame with other feſtivals, ſaving that bliſhed « 
they add from 112 to 118 pſalms incluſively, ASTOR 
as occaſion permits; then they read as far as ſhephere 
the 12th chapter of Exodus, and part of the ASTOR 
18th of Numbers, and ſome parts of the compoſi 
prophets relating to the ſame ſuhject; after ſhephers 


affairs, 
the cruel 
beſt, the 
nymphs, 
'STRY 
making 
place wr 
ſometim. 


dinner they make a commemoration of the 
feſtival, and give a bleffing for the prince 
under whoſe dominion they live; and this 
is done every day during the feſtival ; at 
the conclufion, which is on the Sabbath. 
day, the maſter of the houſe pronounce 
certain benedictions, and prays for ſucces 
the following week; from the ſecond even- 


ing of the paſſover, they reckon 4.9 days ta elpecially 
the feaſt of weeks, or Pentecoft ; and from gooſeber 
the day after the paſſover they reckon 33 ASTRTV. 
days, during which they neither marry, bulinely « 
make new cloaths, nor cut their hair, not Cakes, & 
celebrate any publick rejoicing. STUR# 
PASS-PARO'LE (S.) in War, is a command cattle to 
or order given at the head of an army, and L STURI 
ſo communicated quite through to the reat feeding c 
by word of mouth. | STV (4 
PASS-PER-TQUT (S.) a maſter or common ometime 
key, ſo made as to open all the locks in : I (A.) 
houſe or cabinet, &c, EMe, &c 
PA'SSPORT. (S.) an authority, licence, or T (S.) ; 
leave given by ore king or ſtate to the ſub- * hand, 
jects of another, for them to go througi Y (V.) 
their country or elſewhere, and not be mo- Broke wit 
leſted by their ſhipping or land-forces, &c SALE 
PASS-VOLA'NT (S.) in Var, is a ſalſe eniſh g 
pretended ſoldier, commonly called a fag. ver, or 
got, or one that does no duty, but only ap- bs It Cam 
pears occaſionally upon a muſter, and ſo TCH (8. 
takes no pay; in France, thoſe detected d * torn 0 
this practice, are marked on the cheek wit nat purp 
a flower - de- lis. pack filk 
PAST 8 ſpoken of the time that is gene, "nament, 
or of a perſon or thing that is gone by, d CH ( 
beyond any-other perſon or thing. * 2 Barn 
PASTE (S.) dough or flour mixed with us. o daub 
ter, eggs, &c. to make bread, cakes, & ener. 
with; alſo flour and water boiled on pur. Sg (S.) 
poſe to ſtick paper, &c. together. tom I 


* 


P AT 


flour and water boiled, in order to make | 


two or more ſtick together. 
PASTERN (S.) the lower part of a horſe's, 
leg, or that between the fetlock and what is 
called the paſtern joint; and ſometimes means 
a ſhatkle put upon that part of the leg. 
pa'STIL (S.) in Phy/ich, is a ball compoſed 
of ſweet duſt, wax, gum, ſtorax and Indian 
balſam, with a little goats flour and turpen- 
tine; it is uſed ſometimes as a perfume; 
ſometimes it means crayons made up of va- 
rious colours to draw. pictures with, &c. 
PASTIME (S.) any fort of ſport, diverſion, 
or recreation. 
PA'STOR (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a ſhepherd 

or one that has the care of cattle ; and 

ſometimes the miniſter of a private congre- 
gation or particular church, and is a term 
much uſed by the diſſenters from the eſta- 
bliſned church. 
A'STORAL (A.) ſomething Belonging to a 
ſhepherd, miniſter, or preacher. _ 
A'STORAL (S.) a poetical performance or 
compoſition by way of dialogue between 
ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes about country 
affairs, ſuch as the complaints of lovers, 
the cruelty of ſhepherds, diſputes who ſung 
belt, the ambuſhes of ſatyrs, raviſhing of 
nymphs, &. 

'STRY (S.) ſnrmnetimes means the art of 

making pies, tarts, &c. and ſometimes the 


ſometimes the things themſelves when made, 
eſpecially the ſmaller ſort, as currant-tarts, 
gooſeberry-tarts, cheeſe-cakes, &c, 

N STRT- COOK (S.) one who makes it his 
bulineſs or trade to make pies, tarts, cheeſe- 
cakes, &c. to ſell to others. 

STURAGE (S.) a field or provender for 
cattle to feed in or upon. 


feeding cattle on. 
Sry (S.) is commonly a meat - pye, and 
ometimes ſruit- pies are ſo called. 


LT (A.) fit, convenient, proper, juſt in 
Sip &c. 


8 hand, a wand, &c. 
T (V.) to ſtrike a ſmall or light tap or 
firoke with the hand, 
TALE'NA (S.) the name of an old hea- 
beniſh goddeſs, who was faid to prefide 
ver, or have the care of the corn as ſoon 
5 it came into the blade. 
TCH (S.) a piece ſewed on a garment that 
> torn or worn out, or one made fit for 
hat purpoſe 3 alſo a ſmall piece of round 
ack filk worn on womens faces by way of 
rnament, 
ICH (V.) to ſew cloth, &c. upon a hole 
+ a garment; to do a thing ordinarily, 
o Gaul or ſmear a thing over in a clumſy 
pes 
2 (S.) the head.; in erhglt; it is a 
latſorm hike what i is called a horſeſhoe, not 


k) 


* 


place where ſuch things are made; and 


\'STURE (S.) graſs-land, fit, or kept for 


(S.) a ſmall, gentle touch or ſtroke with 


cs 
. 


PATE 


paſſed with a parapet without any other de- 
fence, commonly erected in marſhy grounds 
to cover a gate of a town. 


"PATEFA'/CTION (S.) a making manifeſt, 
diſcovering, or laying a thing open that be- 

fore was concealed. 

PATENTEE! (S.) one who has the right or 
power granted in a patent. 

PA'TENTS or LETTERS PA'TENTS. (S.) 
certain licences, privileges, or authorities 
granted by the king to particular perſons for 
particular purpoſes, confifting of a reaſon or 


and ſealed with the great or broad ſeal, 
PATERNAL (A.) like or belonging to a fa- 
ther, kind, beneficent, careful, tender, 
PATH (S.) a common, plain, known, viſt-" 
ble, or beaten road, to walk or ride in; 
alſo any common rule, method, or way of 
doing any thing. 


cle deſcribed by any point of the ſurface of 
the earth, as it turns round its axis. 
PATHE'TICAL or PATHETICK (A.) any 


paſſions or inclinations of the mind. 
PATHO'LOGY (S.) that part of phyfick 


conſiders the nature, cauſes, and ſymptoms 
of diſeaſes, 


PA'THOS (S.) among the Orators, is the ſe- 


veral affections which a ſpeaker raiſes or en 
cites in his hearers. 


ring the greateſt difficulties, afflictions, and 
diſappointments that happen to us in various 
ſtations and conditions of this life; ſome- 


for ſomething from another, &c. ſometimes 
it is a woman's name. 


tempered diſpoſition, that can calmly go 
thro' and bear the ſeveral hardſhips and diſ- 


of this life. 


PA'/TIENT (S.) the perſon or being that is 
acted upon by another that is called the a- 


Phyſc#, the diſeaſed perſon is ſo called. 
PA” TNESS (S.) n convenience, proper - 
neſs, &c. 
| PATRIA/RCHAL (A.) ſomething like, or be- 
onging to a patriarch. 


(S.) the ſee, biſhoprick, or juriſdiction of a 


one's acting as ſuch. 

PA'TRIARCHS (S.) more particularly means 
thoſe fathers or heads of families recorded in 
the Old Teſtament, that lived before Moſes, 
as Hem, -Lamech, Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, 
Jaces, Fe, from heace it was given to the 


cintioch, Alexandria, Feruſalem and Conſtan= 
| tinople 3 


always regular, but generally oval, encom- 


recital why ſuch or ſuch a thing was done, 


Path of the Vertex, in Aftrenimy, is a cir- 


thing that is very movirg or affecting of the 


' PA'TIENCE (S.) is that noble paſſion of ths | 
mind, whereby a perſon is capable of endu- 


times it means forbearance of, or waiting ' 
| PA!TIENT (A.) of a mild, gentle and well- 


2ppointments that are frequently the portion 


gent, doer, or performer of ſomething ; in 


PATRIA'RCHATE or PA'TRIARCHSHIP TP 


patriarch, or the office and time of any 


biſhops of the firſt churches of the Eaſt, as 


s 


PATRI'CIANS (S.) the name of the deſcen- 
PATRIMONIAL (A.) belonging or relating | 


PA'TRIMONY (S.) any eftate, inheritance, 


Called the church's patrimony, 
PTRINGTON (S.) in the 


| PATROCINA'TION or PATRO'CINY (S.) 


- fent out from the corps de gard, to ſee 


- 


PAT 


tinople; and alſo to the firſt founders or | 
heads of religious orders, as St. Bal, St. 
Bennet, c. | | 


dants from the firſt ſenators of Rome, and 
generally ſignifies a noble or rich family: 


to an inheritance or eſtate. 


goods, or money that deſcends from one 
perſon to another ; ſo thoſe eſtates, tythes, 
&c; that are ſettled upon the church, are 


Eaſt- Riding of 
Torkſpire, a very ancient town that former - 
y had an excellent harbour; its ſituation is 
very pleaſant, one ſide viewing the green 
fields, and on the other beholding the Hum- 
ber ; its market is weekly on Saturday; diſ- 

tant from London 142 computed, and 171 
meaſured miles, 

A!/TRIOT (S.) one who ſerves his country, 
and ſo becomes a publick benefactor; but 
particularly applied to thoſe great or rich 
men, who” venture both their lives and e- 


Kates for the peace, benefit, and advantage 


of the commonwealth, 

PA'TRIOTISM (S.) nobleneſs, publick-ſpi- 
ritednefs, generoſity in acting for the com, 
mon benefit of the ſtate or nation where a 
perſon lives. 


a protecting, defending, helping, aſſiſting, 
or maintaining the right of any one. 
PATRO'L or PATROUILLE (S.) in an 
Army or Gari ſon, it is going round about in 
the night-time with a ſerjeant and five or 
fix men, if ſoot (or ſewer if horſe) that are 


what is done in the ſtreets, and keep peace 
and quietneſs in the town, villages, roads, 
&c. in cities and corporations where there 


are no gariſons, this is performed by the 


conſtable and a ſufficient number of watch- 
men kept in pay for the ſame purpoſe. 
PATRO'L (V.) to go about a town, city, &c. 
to keep regularity and peaceableneſs among 
the inhabitants, and to prevent thieves 
breaking open peoples hcuſes, to give no- 
tice of fires, or any other danger, &c. 
PA'TRON (S,) one that uſes his power, in- 
tereſt, c. for the defence, proteQion, pro- 
motion and advantage of another; alſo one 
who has a right to preſent a clerk, prieſt, 
or miniſter to a ſpiritual living. 


PA/TRONAGE (S.) the defence, kind pro- 
tection, &c. of a man in power; alſo the 


right, power, and authority that any perſon 


has to preſent a proper perſon to a ſpiritual 


benefice; and this is diſtinguiſhed into lay 


atronapes, or that right which is attached to 
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the perſon, either as founder, or heir of the 
founder, or as poſſeſſor of the fee, to which 
the patronage is annexed ; and this is either 


{ PA'TRONSHIP (S.) the 


PA U 


tached to the glebe, or to a certain inheri. 
tance; perſonal helongs immediately to the 
founder of the church, and is tranſmittable 
to his children or family. 
PATRO'NAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 2 
patron, friend, or benefaQor, h 
PA'TRONESS (S.) a lady, or other woman 
that is a patron, ; X 
PATRONUZE (V.) to take a perſon or thing 
under one's protection or care. 
dignity, office, and 
authority of a patron, | 
PATRONY*'MICKS (S.) thoſe names perſong 
derive from theic anceſtors, vulgarly calle 
their firname, - 
PA'TTEE or PA!TTY (S.) a ſmall tart or 
pye, commonly filled or furniſhed with 
fruit; in Hera/dry, a croſs partee is one that 
is broad in the divifion at the limb, and 
comes to a point in the center, or like join. 
ing four triangles together; alſo a familar 
way of calling a girl or woman, wheſ 
name is Martha. 
PA'TTEN or PA'TTIN (S.) clogs ſhod with 
irons to raiſe a perſon out of the dirt or wet, 
worn by women over their ſhoes while they 
are cleaning their houſes, or when they 30 
out in wet weather. 
PAU'CITY (S.) fewneſs in number, ſcani. 
neſs, or want of quantity. 
PAVE (V) to lay in, or ſpread upon tle 
ground, ſtreets, yards, &c. ſtones, tiles, or 
any other covering, 
PA'VEMENT (S.) a cauſeway, road, yard, 
ſtreet, hall, kitchen, &c, laid with broad 
ſtones, tiles, pebbles, &c. | 
PA'VENCE (S.) the name of the heathen 
goddeſs, under whoſe protection the no- 
thers and nurſes recommended the children 
to ſecure them from fear; but others ſy 
that it was a ſort of bugbear that they fit. 
tened children with, in order to make then 
quiet when froward. | 
| PA'VIER (S.) an artificer whoſe proper bil. 
neſs is to lay the highway or common ſteet 
with pebbles, &c. the maſons laying ti 
broad flat ſtones, and the bricklayer tif 
tiles, &c. of 
PAVILLION (S.) a pleaſure- room, tent, i 
bernacle, or ſummer-houſe. 
PAUNCH (S.) the guts, belly, or inteſtins 
of any animal, and is what contains the d 
dure. 
PAU'PER (s.) in the Law, is a poor peri 
one who is not able to pay for the carr) 
on of his ſuit at his own expence, an 
therefore the judge appoints him or if 
council, c. that ſhall do their buſints 
without ſees. | 
PAUSE (S.) a ſtop, reſting, thinking, ol fat 
bearing to ſpeak, ſing, or play upon any 
ſtrument for a time. | 
PAUSE (V.) to ſtand ſtill, to ceaſe fan 
ſpeaking, to ſtop or diſcontinue the dul 
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real or per ſona / ; real is that which is at- | 


any thing for a while, pa 
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PAW (S.) the foot of a beaſt, and ſometimes 
a man's hand is (o called. ; 

PAW (V.) to handle, or play with any thing, 
like a dog with his pazvs fawning upon, or 
wantonning with any thing. 

PAW (Part.) out upon, fie, forbear, &. 
PAWLE (S.) in a Ship, is a ſmall piece of 
iron, bolted to one of the beams, or to the 
deck, cloſe to the capſtan, but ſo that it 
may turn about; the wheels of the capſtan 
bear againſt it, when it is kept or ſtopt 

from running back. 

PAWN (S.) a pledge or ſecurity left in a per- 
ſon's hand, to ſecure the payment of a ſum 
of money lent. 

PAWN (V.) to pledge or depoſite ſomething 
in another perſon's Keeping, as a ſecurity to 
pay what I now borrow. 

DAWN. BROKER (S.) one who makes a 

trade to lend ſums of money upon goods de- 

poſited with him as a ſecurity for the pay- 
ment of the principal and intereſt. 

PAY (V.) to diſcharge or ſatisfy a debt ; alſo 
to threſh, beat, or whip a boy, &c. ſor a 
fault; in a Ship, it means to lay hot pitch 
upon the ſeams after caulking, to prevent 
the waters running through ; alſo to lay a 
coat of new ſtuff after her ſoil has been 
burnt off, that has been contracted by her 
having been long in the water; and this ſtuff 
is made of a mixture of tallow, ſoap, oil, 
roſin, and brimſtone boiled together. 

PAY (S.) the hire, wages, ſalary, &c, that 
any one has for his work. ö 

PAY'ABLE (A.) rent, wages, or ſums of mo- 
ney that now is, or hereafter will be due at 
a certain fixed time. | 

PAY'MENT (S.) ſometimes means diſcharg- 
ing the whole that any one owes, and ſome- 
times part thereof. 

Prompt Payment, a term in trade for pay- 
ing a ſum of money before it is due; as in 
caſe of ſales at the India-Houſe, c. a month, 
&c, is allowed the bearer to pay his money, 
and fetch away his goods; but if the pur- 
chaſer comes before that time, and pays his 
money, &c. then he is allowed 1, 2, &c. 
Per cent, diſcount for prompt payment. 
AV NIus (S.) the ſame with pagans, hea- 
thens, unbelievers, &c. 
[PEA (S.) a delicious, fruitful, and pleaſant 
eatable pulſe both green and dry. 
PEACE ( S.) in the Law, frequently means 


protection and defence, ſometimes rights, 


privileges, and liberties ; and oftentimes 
means quietneſs, tranquillity, agreement, 
unity, love, friendſhip, forbearance of inju- 
nies, and making up of differences; me- 
nacing begins the breach of the peace, aſ- 
faulting increaſeth it, and battery accom- 
pliſheth it, &c. Among the old Romans, they 
had a pretended deity called by this name, 
which they figured with a little Plutus in 
one hand, to thew that ſhe furniſhed the 
world with wealta, and with ears of corn 
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times ſhe was painted with an olive-branch 
in her hand, and a crown of laurel upon her 
head; it was alſo uſual for the ſick and their 
friends to frequent her temple, to make 
prayers and vows, and the crowd was fo 
great at particular times, that the worſhip- 
pers quarrelled one with another; a very fa- 
mous temple was erected for her at Rome, 
which was ornamented with moſt of the 
rich vaſes and curioſities. taken out of the 
temple of the Fes at Feruſalm; in this 
temple the goddeſs was repreſented as a fine 
lady, endowed with a great deal of ſweet- 
Neſs and good nature, crowned with laurel 
| interwoven, holding a caduceus in one hand, 
and a noſegay of roſes and ears of corn in 
the other. , 
PEA'CEABLENESS (S.) quietneſs of diſpoſi- 
tion, that hates quarrelliag, &c. 
PEA'CEABLY (Part.) quietly, inoffenſively, 
without any hoſtility. 
PEACH (S.) a fine, agreeable eating ſummer- 
fruit of the pome kind, | 
PEA COCK (S.) is a tame fowl very well 
known, being remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary beauty of its plumage; it has a very 


and adorned with many marks at equal diſ- 
tances, reſembling eyes; it has a little tuft 
or crown upon its head, like a buſhy tree, its 
wings are mixed with azure and gold colour, 
its cry is very ſhrill and diſagreeable, its fleſh 
is reckoned coarſe eating, and it is reported 
that it will not corrupt nor ſtink, ſeveral ex- 
periments have been tried, where it has 
kept a whole year without putrefaction. 

PEAK (S.) the top of a high tharp hill, rock, 
or mountain; and ſometimes means a girl's 
head-drefs, or cap. | 

PEA/KING (A.) ſickly, weak, ſaint, that is, 
or looks pale, thin, &c. 

PEAL (S.) the united noiſe or found of many 
bells, guns, &c, together. 

PEAR (S.) a pleaſant eating- fruit, of which 
there are great variety of forts or kinds, 
ſome for eating raw, others for baking, &c. 

PEARCH or PERCH (S.) a denomination for 
a meaſure uſed in ſurveying or meaſuring of 

land, containing in length five yards and a 
half; alſo the ſtick or ſeat whereon a bird 

| fits or reſts itſelf ; alſo the name of a river 
or freſh- water fiſh, 1 

PEARCH or PERCH (V.) to fit on high upon 
a twig, flick, &c, like a bird, 

PEARL (S.) a hard, white, round and clear 
ſubſtance, ſaid to he found in a ſhell-fiſh, re- 
ſembling an oyſter, and very much eſteemed 
by great ladies to be wore for neck-laces ; the 
fineſt are fiſhed up in the Per ian Gulf, now 
called the Sea of Catif, and upon the borders 
of Arabia; they are alſo brought from Ame- 
rica; it is ſaid thoſe ſhell- fiſh which are call- 
ed pearls, follow the great ones called mo- 
ther of pearls, like bees, and that they are 

| known to be big with pearls, when their 


_ 


in the other, as an emblem of plenty; ſome- 


ſhells 


long tail, diverſified with variety of colours, 
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ſhells have bunches on each ſide; the Orien- 


tal pearls have a water which inclines them | 


towards carnation ; thoſe of America are 
green, and thoſe of the North gridelin, ſome 
being found in Bohemia, S:lefia, and Lorain ; 


they are ſometimes found in common oyſ- | 


ters ; thoſe which have been long worn turn 

Fellow, and moulder away at the end of. 
ſourſcore or an hundred years; it is an old 
error to affirm that pear/s are formed of the 
few, and that they are ſoft in the ſea; they 
are often mentioned by way of ſimile in the 

id Teſtament, as of, an exceeding value, 
and very beautitul ; ſometimes they are con- 
founded with precious . ſtones, which is a 
great miſtake, pear/s growing in the fea, and 
in the ſhells of fiſhes, and precious ſtones 
in mines; alſo a film or unnatural ſpeck 
that ſometimes grows over the ſight of a 
perſon's eye, and damages the faculty of 
ſeeing ; allo the name of a very ſmall- ſized 
letter uſed in printing. 

PEARMATN (S.) a particular fort of eating 
apple. | 7 

PEAR- TREE (S.) a tree that bears the ſruit 

Called pears. 

| PEA/'SANT (S.) a country man, or one that 

is uneducated in polite arts and ſciences; a 

clown or boor, 

- PEA'SANTRY (S.) the whole body or com- 
pany of country-people, conſidered or taken 
together, - | | 

PEA/SCOD (S.) the huſk, ſhell, or pod in 

which peaſe grow, and ſometimes it means 
the peaſe and huſk conſidered together. 

PEAT (S.) a particular fort of firing, dug out 
of mooriſnh grounds in the north of Exgland, 
and elſewhere, 

PE'BBLE (S.) a roundiſh ſort of ſtone, of 
which ſome are large, and others ſmall, 
uſed for laying the pavement of high- 
Ways, &c. 

PECCADTLLO (S.) a ſmall fault, a matter 
more of ſorm than offence. . 

PE CCANT (A.) offending, committing a 
fault, &c. in Phy/ick, thoſe humours that 
are either morbid or too abundant, are call- 
ed peccant humours. 

PECK (S.) is a meaſure of capacity that holds 
or contains 16 pints, or two gallons, or is 

the one fourth part of a buſhel, and com- 
monly applied to dry goods, as coals, grain, 
&c. alſo a little hole made in fruit as it 

* Hangs upon trees, is called a bird peck, &c. 
and among the Vulgar, all forts of victuals 
is called peck. | 

PECK (V.) to ſtrike with the bil}, as a bird 
does when it takes up its ſood; or to dig as 
miners, paviers, &c, do with an inſtrument 
called a pick-ax. | 

PE'CTORAL (S.) in Phy/ich, is a medicine 
compoſed to heal diſorders of the breaſt, 


ſtamach, Hangs, &c. by thickening, atte- | 


nuating, or allaying the humours that offend 


PED PE/DIG! 


:/þ priefts, called alſo the Rational or Bref, tors th 
Plate of Judgment, which is a piece of em. PE/DLA 
broidery about ten inches ſquare, of vey goods 
rich work, which was wore by the high, to ſell 
- prieſt on his breaſt, ſet with four rows d Ped 
precious ſtones, upon each of which wy podge 
engraven one of the names of the trite; q of the 
Iſrael ; it was compoſed of two pieces so. PE/DLID 
ed one upon the other, like a purſe, in whit quanti 
it is ſaid the Urim and Thummim was en. PE/DOB 
cloſed, PEDO'M 
PE'CULATE (V.) a Law term, ſignifying ment « 
rob, ſteal, or pilfer the publick money, by ons, V 
them that have the diſpoia), application, u a chair 
cuſtody thereof, ; man, « 
PECU'LIAR (A.) ſomething that is conſider turns | 
as fit for or applied to a particular uſe ; par ginnin 
ticular, private, proper. which 
PECU'LIAR (S.) an intimate friend or 4. anothe 
quaintance ; allo a church that is exemyt traord) 
from the juriſdiction of the ordinary of tis PEEK (< 
dioceſe, and ſuch as has the power of pr ſometi1 
ving wills, &C, ; where 
Curt of Peculiars, ſuch an one as tale and n 
©  cognizance of all ſuch churches as are ci. their ſt 
empt from the juriſdiftion of the particu ing the 
lar biſhop of the dioceſe where they are in, cable i 
and which peculiarly belong. to the arcs them, 
biſhop of Canterbury. have m 
PECU'/NIA (S.) ſometimes fignifies mone), and fo 
and ſometimes the deity that the Roman ſhrouds 
dored, as prefiding over riches, wealth, & done t 
in order to become poſſeſſors thereof then. peek, 
ſelves; they alſo adored his ſon, whom tin EL. (s 
called Argentinus, +» _ yard a1 
PECU'NIARY (A.) ſomething belonging, n. broad, 
lating, or pertaining to money. and tar 
PE DANT (S.) commonly means one, wil from ge 
having a ſmall ſtock of learning, carries the ov 
behaves himlelf fo diſagreeably, by making feaſts o 
unſeaſonable and miſapplied. criticiims, that of the 
his company is quite troubleſome, and its put intc 
ſtead of being inſtructive is contemptible. &, wi 
PEDA'NTICK (A.) boaſting, criticiling, ters har 
finding fault, like to, or aſter the manners wooder 
a pedant. | that the 
PE'DANTRY (S,) a noiſy, vain, oftentaly outwar 
ous boaſting, or ſhew of learning. on, wa 
PEDERE'RO or PETTERE RO (s.) a El (V 
ſort of cannon uſed chiefly on ſhip- bad bark, x 
to fire ſtones, bits of iron, &c, upon ELIN. 
enemy that attempts to board them, & pulling 
often made with ſcrew-breeches, to lake mon, & 
put in their charges that way. FEEP (V. 
PEDE/STAL (S.) in Architecture, is what vately t 
column or pillar is ſupported by, or fins time, & 
upon; and this uſually conſiſts 0: a lkeac 
parts, and by ſome architects in all the : to flee 
ders it is ſuppoſed to be one third part of tif | Clinahle 
height of the column, including the bae EE PER: 
capital, which is contradicted by ,o:ner vately a 
alſo the ſtands or ſupports of ſtatues looking. 
called pedeſtals ; the heigats, ornaraents, 4 — $ ey 
proportions of which. are purely ar bitraf / or 
eng 0 


them; allo an ornament worn by the Jewv- 


according to the fancy of the artiſt. 


P E E 


PEDIGREE (S.) the ſtock, race, or anceſ-_ 


tors that a perſon is deſcended of or from. + 
PE'DLAR (S.) one who carries packs of ſmall 
goods or wares up and down the country, 
to ſell at peoples houſes. 
Pedlars French, a fort of confuſed, hodge- 
podge ſpeech, uſed by gypſies and others 
of the canting crew. 


pEDLING (S.) dealing in ſmall things or | 


quantities, doing buſineſs of little value. 

pEDOBAPTISM (S.) infant baptiſm, 

pEDO METER (S.] a mathematical inſtru- 
ment compoſed of ſundry wheels and pini- 
ons, with an index on the out- ſide, having 
a chain faſtened to a wheel, the foot of a 
man, &c. to denominate how many ſteps or 
turns have been made from the time of be- 
ginning to move to the time of ceafing, by 
which means the diſtance from one place to 
another may be meaſured, without any ex- 
traordinary trouble, 

PEEK (S.) on Ship-board, is variouſly uſed ; 
ſometimes it means that room in the hold 


PEER (V.) to peep, lear, or look at any thing 


0 
fortreſs in a mole or harbour, to hreak the 
violence of the ſea, or current of any other 
waters, that ſo the ſnips may ride with the 
greater ſafety; and ſometimes they are con- 
ſidered only as pilaſters to ſtrengthen a great 
wall of a high and large building; and ſome- 
times it means only the blank or ſpace of 

Wall that is between window and window in 
a common houſe or building, from whence 
thoſe looking- glaſſes that are put there are 


commonly called pier-glaſſes, if they are 
made fit to the places, 


very attentively, yet ſo as if no notice was 
taken of jt, flily, cunningly, &c. 
PEE'RAGE (S.) the dignity of a peer, at- 
tached to a'dutchy, earldom, &c. the con- 
ferring this honour is the privilege of the 
kings of France and Ergland; alſo a duty, 
cuſtom, toll, or tax, for the repairing, build- 
ing, and ſupporting of piers at ſea, to pre- 
ſerve the ſhipping in the ſeveral harbours, 
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- where theſe are built to break the violence - 
of the fea, ge. 

PEE'RESS (S.) the wife of a peer, and ſome- 
times the heireſs of a peer. + 

PEE'RLESS (A.) beyond all equality, or that 
cannot be matched. 
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where men or ſhips of war put the powder, 
and merchant-ſhips outward- bound put 
their ſtore of victuals, &c. ſometimes heav- 
ing the hawſe over the anchor, ſo that the 
cable is then exactly perpendicular hetwixt 


= 
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, 

* 
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them, is called beawrng the peek ; again to 
have main-yard and fore- yard hoiſted up, 
and ſo one end brought cloſe up to the 
ſnrouds, the other being raiſed up, and ſo 
done to the contrary fide, is called riding a 
k. 

12 (S.) a wooden inſtrument of about a 
yard and a half long, and three quarters 
broad, on which paftry-cooks put many pies 
and tarts, &c, at once, either to carry them 
from gentlemens houſes to be baked, or from 
the oven to where they are to be uſed at 
feaſts or great entertainments; alſo the name 
of the inſtrument that Bakers, Sc. uſe to 
put into the oven to draw their bread, pies, 


ters hang up their ſheets with, upon lines or 
wooden rails, as they come from the preſs, 
that they may dry; ſometimes it means the 
outward bark, rind, ſkin, or coat of an oni- 
on, walnut, lemon, or other catable fruits. 
PEEL (V.) to pull or ſtrip off the outward 
bark, rind, coat, ſkin of any fruit, &c. 
PEELING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the act of 


mon, &c, and ſometimes the coat itſelf. 
FEEP (V.) to look at a perſon or thing pri- 
vately through a ſmall hole, or a very ſhort 
time, &c, alſo to make a mournful noiſe 
like a chicken that is diſordered ; alſo to go 


clinable to ſleep. 8 

FEEPERS (S.) thoſe who peep or look pri - 
vately at any thing; alſo a cant name ſor 
looking-glaſſes, and ſometimes for a e 
ſon's eyes. 5 

EER or PIER (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a 
long or. maſſive wall built as a buttreſs or 


PEERS (S.) in France, are great officers be- 


&, with; alſo an inſtrument that the Prin- 


pulling off the coat or rind of an orange, le- 


t ſleep, or to be drowſy, heavy, or in- 


PEE'RLESSNESS (S.) the condition or quali- 


ty of any thing that cannot be equalled or 
matched, 


longing to that crown, and counſellors in 
the parliament of Paris ; anciently thers 
were but 12 eccleſiaſticks, and 6 laicks, in- 
ſtituted to aſſiſt the king at his firſt coming 
to the crown in judging of fiefs and diffe- 
rences among vaſtals, to adviſe him in im- 

Portant affairs, and ſerve him in the war; 
but they are very much increaſed now, being 
about 137; alſo the name for all thoſe no- 

blemen who make up the houſe of lords in 
the parliament of England ; alſo jurymen 
impannelled upon any inqueſt; alſo perſons 
of the fame rank, dignity, or quality. 5 

PEEVISH (A.) fretful, ſoon angry, hard to 
be pleaſcd, &c, | 

PEE'VISHNESS (S.) a humour or diſpoſi- 
tion that is ſeldom pleaſed, fretſulneſs, un- 
eaſineſs, &c. 

PEG (S.) a ſmall piece of wood uſed ſometimes 
to ſcrew. up or tizhten the ſtrings of a muſi- 
cal inſtrument, ſometimes drove into a wall 
to hang any thing on, as hats, clothes, horſes 
harneſſes, &c. and ſometimes to ſtop ſmall 
holes in liquor caſks, &c. and ſometimes is 
the familiar contraction of a woman's name, 
who is properly named Margaret; alſo the 


name of a {mall piece of ſteel or iron put into 
childrens toys, called caſtle-tops. 

PEG (V.] to bore a hole with a gimblet in a 
wine, beer, &c, caſk, to taſte the liquor, 
&c. alſo to ſtrike or hit any thing with the 
iron point that is faſtened or put into chil- 
dens toys, called caltle-tops, 
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PR- $US (S.) a winged horſe, repreſented 


by the poers to be the ſon of Neptune, from 


the print of whoſe hoof ſprung the fountain 


Hippecrene. Bellerophon mounted on him, 
in order to fight with Cl imæra, and he was 
afterwards placed among the ſtars; others 


ſay, that Pegaſus ſprung from Meduſa's blood 


that ran from her body, when Perſeus cut 
off her head; in Aſtronomy, it is a conſtella- 


tion in the northern hemiſphere pictured up- 


on the globe, maps, &c. as a flying-horſe, 
in which by Prolemy's catalogue are 20 ſtars, 
by Tycbo's 19, and by Flamſfteed's 98, of 
various magnitudes, | ; 


PELA'GIANS (S.) a ſect that ;- roſe in the 


church in the 5th century, and that are re- 
ported to have maintained that it was not 


only poſſible that men ſhould become impec- 


cable in this life, but affirmed, that ſeveral 
had actually attained that degree of perfec- 
tion; that they denied the grace of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and held that by the natural force of 


our free-will,, we can work out our ſalva- 


tion, and acquire bliſs ; that they denied ori- 
ginal fin; and (aid it deſcended to the poſterity 
of Adam, not by propagation but imitation; 


that grace was given to our merits, and that 


they deſerve it; that Adam Was mortal by 
nature and condition before the fall; that ſin 
was not the cauſe of death; that our being, 
as men, was from God, but our being juſt 


was from ourſelves ; that there was three 


ways of ſalvation, viz. by the law of Nature, 
the law of Moſes, and the law of Cbriſt, &c. 


PEL (S.) money, riches, wealth of any ſort 


1 


or kind. 


PELICAN (S.) ſome ſay there are two ſorts 


or kinds of theſe birds, the one that lives 
upon the water and feeds upon fiſh ; the other 
keeps in deſarts, and feeds upon ſerpents, and 


other reptiles; it is ſaid to have a particular 


tenderneſs for its young; it generally places 
its neſt upon a craggy rock, to preſerve it 
from the ſerpents, which being naturally an 
enemy, obſerves when the wind blows to- 
wards the pelican's neſt, and fo ſquirts out its 


. venom, and kills the young ones; the old 


one, to recover them to lite again, mounts 
up aloft, and by beating its Iides with its 
wings, makes the blood guſh out, which 
falling into the neſt, reſtores life to the 
young ones again ; the interpreters are not 
agreed what this bird is when ſpoken of in 
the ſcriptures, ſome ſaying it is the bittern, 
the hern, the ſwan, the lapwing, or the 
cuckow ; with the Chymiſts, it is a ſort of 


double veſſel commonly made of glaſs, uſed | 
_ - In diftillation by circulation; alſo a ſurgeon's 


 infirument to draw teeth with; alſo an old 
piece of ordnance that carried a ball of a- 
bout fix pounds. 


PELLE T (S.) a ſmall ball or round ſubſtance 


of tow, dough, &c. | 


in Chymiſtry, it is that film or ſkin that is 
formed on the top of liquors that are evapo- 
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PELLICLE (S.) a very thin fine ſkin; and 
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much liquor left as will juſt keep the (alt; 

in fuſion. 

Clerk of the PELLS (S.) an officer or clerk in 

' Chancery, who, enters every teller's hill in 3 

_  parchment- roll, called the roll of receipts 
and alſo makes' another called the roll of 

endings... 

PELLU'CID (A.) clear, tranſparent, diapha. 

nous, that may. be ſeen through like gia, 
or any other clear medium. 

PE'LMEL (S.) a hurry, confuſion, diſorder, 

noiſe, rout, crowd, &c. 

PELT (S.) the ſkin of any beaſt, eſpecially 

after the fur is ſtripped, pulled, or taken 

off; alſo a heat, chafe, or paſſion that an 

angry perſon is iin. : 

PELT (V.) to throw dirt, ſnow-balls, ſtones, 

&c, at a perſon, 


PE'LTING (S.) the act of throwing dit, 


ſtones, &c. alſo accuſing a perſon of faults, 
or calling names. 
PELT-MO'NGER (S.) a perſon who trades 
in the ſkins of beaſts. 
PE'MBRIDGE (S.) in Hereferdſpire, a (mall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday; 
diſtant from London 100 computed, and 12: 
meaſured miles. 
PE'MBROKE (S.) the county-town of Pr. 
brokeſhire, ſtands vn the eaſt ſhore of Milf. 
Haven, having two fair bridges over the 
Creek ;. it is the largeſt, richeſt, and moſt} 
. flouriſhing town of all South-W/ales, being 
inhabited by many gentlemen, merchants 
and other conſiderable traders, who are fe- 
ported to employ 206 fail of ſhips ; here 154 
Cuſtom-houſe, with proper officers ; it wi 
formerly a place of good ftrength, being fa. 
_ tified with a wall, on which are ſevenal 
towers, having three gates for entrance, and 
alſo with a ſtrong caſtle ſeated on a rock; bu 
of late years theſe are gone to decay; it is! 
town-corporate, governed by a mayor and 
ſub- officers ; has a very good market wetk- 
ly on Saturday, and ſends one member 00 
parliament ; diſtant from London 177 com. 
puted, and 214 meaſured miles. 7 
PE'MBROKESHIRE (S.) in Seurb-Walt, N 
the moſt extream weſtern part of Val; tt 
ſoil is rich and fertile, both for tillage an 
paſturage, well. ſtored with cattle ; it l. 
moſt ſurrounded with the ſea, and repleniſh 
with fine rivers, which furniſh the inhab' 
tants with plenty of fiſh and fowl; with 
the earth are many mines, eſpecially co 
mines; its principal place for ſhipping is ca ö 
Milford- Hawen, one of the greateſt and be 
ports in Britain, containing 13 road,! 
creeks, and 5 bays, ſo that roco ſhips f 
ride ſafely at a time; part of this count, 
inhabited by Flemings, who were fixed 1 
by king Henry I. the place where they 
is called Little England beyond Mals; 
county has 7 hundreds, 145 pariſhes, al 
market-towns z it is in the biſnopr g 
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PEN 
calmneſs and diſcretion as he was maſter 


of; hut it was corrupted by degrees, and 
proftituted to ſo ſhameful a degree by the 


PEN 
David's, and ſends 3 members to parlia- | 
ment. | 
PEN (S.) a ſmall inſtrument to write with; 

and in Europe, is now commonly made of a 


gooſe's quill; in the Eaſ, of a reed, &c. 
alſo a coop for fowls, or a fold for ſheep ; 
alſo the head of a pond where a reſervoir of 
water is kept for driving large mills, either 
for ſmeltitig or forging of iron, lead, cop- 
per, xc. 5 

PEN (v.) to ſet or write down directions in 
a hook, or other matter; alſo to incloſe in 
a cloſe or ſtraight place, like chickens in a 
coop, ſheep in a fold, &c. 

PENAL (A.) ſomething belonging to fines or 

' puniſhments, 

PE'NALNESS (S.) the condition or quality 
of an action or circumſtance, whereby a 


perſon may come under the laſh of the law, 


or forfeiture of fome covenant. 
PENALTY (S.) the fine or puniſhment for 
doing or forbearing certain acts. 
PE'NANCE (S.) called by the Fezos Thejouv- 
tha, which they ſaid conſiſted in the love of 
God attended with good works ; they made 
a confeſſion upon the day of expiation, or 
ſome time before; they had ſtated degrees of 
it, in proportion to the crimes committed, 
and penitentiaries to aſſign them their diſci- 
pline when they came to confeffion, which 
was a part, and annexed to the ſin-offerings; 
they held a place for the purification of the 


the dead; but now they go no farther than 
prayers for them; it is ſaid, the Phariſees 
maintained that the ſouls of good men went 
into another body after death, but the ſouls 
of the wicked went to hell directly; in the 


themſelves to any ſcandalous degree, were 


leges, as of communion, &c. Penance was 
impoſed publickly in the church, where the 
offender, cloathed in ſackloth, and covered 
with aſhes, proſtrated himſelf before the 
congregation, took hold of the knees of the 
faithful, and kiffed their feet to move their 
compaſſion, and obtain their prayers, to 
which the biſhop-alſo exhorted thera by a 
particular diſcourſe made on that occafion ; 
he was obliged to frequent faſting and much 
abſtinence, 'to continue long and often in 
prayer, either kneeling or proſtrate, to 
watch, lie upon the ground, and give alms, 
according to his ability, to abſtain from all 
recreations and ordinary converſation, du- 
ring the time of his penance, to keep no 
company, medale with no buſineſs, nor 
converſe even with the faithful, hut in caſes 
of great neceſſity; and though he might go 
to church and hear the ſermons and pray- 
ers, yet he might not partake of the ſacra- 
ment; how long theſe exerciſes were to 
continue was at the direction of the biſhop, 


ſoul after death, and offered ſacrifices for | 


Primitive Church, thoſe who had miſbehaved + 


put under diſcipline, and barred ſeveral privi- | 


Who tempered the matter with as much | 


q 


church of - Rome, that for money others 
might perform penance for the offender 3 
the exceeding ſtrictneſs of thre primitive 
church introduced an extream opinion of 
the/ptieſthood, and a monaſtick life, and 
what that degenerated into, is well known 
by the neceſſity the reformed nations and 
countries were brought to of aboliſhing 
them. 


PENA “TES (S.) were the heathen or Pagan 


houſhold gods, which were of two ſorts, 
viz, publick and private; the publick ones 
were a ſort of tutelar deities to the city and 
empire of Rome ; the images or repreſenta- 
tions of thoſe pretended deities were brought 


by ZEneas from Troy, forme of which were 


made of iron, ſome of braſs, and fome of 
earth, 


PENCE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall portion 


of copper- money ufed by way of change; 
and ſometimes means a perſon heing very 
rich or wealthy; and ſometimes means the 
tax or impoſition formerly paid hy the Eng-- 
liſh to the ſee of Rome, called Peter pence, at 
firſt only paid for the maintenance of ati 
Engliſh ſchool at Rome, and paid by every 
houſe; tho' afterwards reſtrained to thoſe 


| who had the value of 30 pence in quick cr 
live ſtock; this was collected at the feaſt of 


St. Peter ad vincula, at which time thoſe bi- 
ſhops who were to pay it to the pope might 
be ſued in the king's court if they did not 
pay it; ſome kings forbad the payment, 
and others reftored it, till it was abſolutely 
taken off by a ſtatute of 1 Flizabetrh, 


PE'NCIL (S.) a ſmall inſtrument for various 


uſes ; ſometimes it means the fine hair- 
bruſh that a painter uſes in his work; ſome- 
times means a fmall, long, thin piece of 
ſlate to write with on a broad fla ſlate; 
and ſometimes red chalk or black lead cut 
in thin ſlips, and incloſed in wood, to write 
memorandums with, or draw figures, build- 


ings, &c. Oh | 
PE/NCRIDGE (S.) in Srafford/bire, particu- 


larly famous for its great horſe-fair, and 
eſpecially for ſaddle-nags 3 its market, tho? 
ſmall, is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from 


London 100 computed, and 122 meaſured 


miles. : 


PE'NDANT (s.) in a Ship, is a ſhort rope 


made faſt at one end, either to the head of 
the maſt or the yard, or to the clew of a 


fail, that are in higneſs according to the 


places where they are uſed, having at the 
other end a block with a ſhiver, to reeve 
ſome running rope into. 


PENDANTS (S.) jewels or ear- rings hanging 


or to hang at a woman'sears ; allo the ſeecs 
that grow on ſtamina or chieves ; aifo thode 


long colours which are hung out at the yard- 


arms of ſhips, or from the head of the maſt, 
r | for 
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PE'NDEN'F « A.) hanging downward, faſten- 


PE'NDULOUS (A.) any thing that hangs 
doven, and is at free liberty to ſwing or 


PE'NDULUM (s.) any weight faſtened to the 


PEN 
for ſhew-or ornament, to make her look 
beautiſul. 


ed at one end and free at the other. 


play backwards or forwards. 


end cf a wire, ſtring, &c. and ſuſpended on 
a nail, &c. to vibrate or ſwing freely, which 
according to its length vibratesa certain num- 
| ber of times in a determinate ſpace of time, 
from hence thoſe excellent machines com- 
monly called clocks, are made and regulated; 
for it is found by experience, that a pendu- 
lum, whoſe length from the point of ſuſpen- 
non, to the center of the weight or ball is 
30 inches and 2 tenths of an inch, beats or 
vihrates ſeconds, and ſor the certainty and 
excellency thereof is called the royal ſtand- 
ard; and from this all others are regulated; 
for it is demonſtrated, that all lengths of 
| pendulums are to one another, as the ſquares 
of the times of the ſeveral oſcillations. 
PE'NE'TRABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
- pierced thro', conjectured, gueſſed, dived, 
or found out. a 
PENETRABLENESS or PENETRABILI- 
TY (S.) the capacity, condition or quality , 
of any thing that may be bored or pierced, 
&C x 


PENETRANT (S.) of a ſharp, piercing, 
quick wit, ſubtle, cunning, &c. 
PE'NETRATE (V.) to conceive, apprehend, 
dive into, bore, pterce, or get through any 
ching. * ; 
PENETRA'TION (S.) the act of bor ing or 
piercing thro? any thing; or the faculty of 
apprehending, learning, or knowing the 
dithculties of arts and ſciences. 
PENETRATIVE (A.) the quality or faculty 
of piercing, getting into, or thro' a thing 
or matter. 
PENUNSULA (S.) a neck of land that runs 
out into the fea, and is almoſt ſurrounded 
by the waters. | 
PENUNSULATED (A.) any place almoſt 
moated or ſurrounded with water. 
PE'NITENCE (S.) the act of repentance, 
ſorrow, ſatisfaction,  mortification, &c. for 

. ſome fault committed. 
PE'NITENT (A.) forrowful for a fault com- 
mitted, willing to make ſatisſaction, or un- 
dergo puniſhment for an ottence. 
PENITENTIAL (A.) ſomething that belongs 
to repentance. | | 
PENITE'NTIAL (S.) a certain book among 
the Romam Catho/ichs, that contains direc- 
tions, prayers, &Cc. for every fin. 
PENITE'NTIARY (S.) in the Church of Rome, 
is a prieſt appointed to hear conſeſſions, and 
appoint penances, which at firſt was the 
work of the biſhop only, in the weſtern 


nan church, till tha 12th century; alſo | 


the place where the confeſſions are taken, 


PE/NITENTNESS (S.) the diſpoſition of mind 


that is forry, or willing to make ſatisfaction 
for any offence. [- i 


PENITENTS (S.) thoſe who are ſorry, and 


humble themſelves for their fins, faults or 
crimes committed, &c, alſo the name of 
ſome perſons who tormed ſeveral fraternities 
in Italy, and make profeſſion of doing pub. 
lick penance. at certain times in the year; 
from whence ſprung a dangerous ſect, why 
in a frantick mood ran up and down the 


: ſtreets in companies, naked to the waiſt, 


and ſlaſhing themſelves very ſeverely, called 
the Flagellants, who affirmed, that this not 
only obtained remiſſion of what fins they had 
heretofore committed, but alſo of all those 
they ſhould hereafter commit; and tho' this 
was diſoountenanced and ſuppreſſed, yet 
there are ſeveral fraternities of different co. 
lours that go by this name, and exercif 
this diſcipline, tho? ſomewhat more mode. 
rately, at this day, | 


PE/NKNIFE (S.) a ſmall knife made with 


very thick back, and ground hollow, on 
purpoſe to make pens with, , + 


PE'NMAN (S.) ſometimes is taken for an au. 


thor, writer, or compoſer. of any book, and 
ſometimes for one who makes the art of 
very fine or curious writing his particulzr 
employ, vulgarly called a writing- maſter, 


PE'NNILESS (A.) poor, with never a penny 


of money in a perſon's pocket or poſſeilion, 


PE/NNON (S.) a flag or banner terminating 


in a point; and in Heraldry, it is ſuch 3 
bearing. 


{PENNY (s.) a ſmall piece of filver coin 


worth the 12th part of a ſhilling, or two 
or four pieces of copper coin, the one call: 
a half-penny, the other a farthing. 
PE'NNY- WEIGHT (S.) a, ſmall weight . 
the diviſion. of the pound troy, being dee 
240th part of a pound in weight, as a ped! 
is the ſame part of a pound ſterling in value, 
becauſe that anciently the pound of filver wi 
the ſame value with 'the pound of coin, 
20 3. but now the value of a penry- e 
of bullion or ſilver is of an uncertain va 
in coin, according to the fineneſs, or pil 
portion it bears to ſtandard; filver, which 
alſo at an uncertain - value, according © 
there is plenty or demand for bullion ; du 
at the Mint, where the ſtandard and price 
fixed to 11 ounces, 2 drams ſine, and 32 
value, the penny-weight is worth 3d. 5. 
PENNVY-WORTH (S.) ſometimes meats à 
much meat, bread or other commodity, a 
may be bought for a penny; and ſometn? 
it means a bargain or profitable purch2!e, by 
which the buyer may be a great gainer- 
PE'NRISE- (S.) in Glamorganſbire, Saal. 
Wales, is near the ſea, and has 3 {mal 
market weekly on Thurſday ; diſlant fo 
Londen 155 computed, and 187 meaſut 
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PENRITII or PE'RITH (S.) in Camberland, 
ſeated on a hill called Perith. Hill, near the 
rivers Eimont and Lovotber, à large, well- 


built, and populous town, much inhabited 


by farmers, &c. and though it is neither a 
borouzh nor corporation, yet the county 
ſeſſions are held here, and weekly a great 
market on Tueſdag, which is much reſorted: 
to for corn, cattle. and all forts of proviſions, 
the marke place being very large and com- 
modious for that purpoſe ; the church is late- 
ly rebuilt, the roof of which is ſupported by 
a number of pillars, the ſhafts of whoſe co- 
lumns are one intire ſtone, of a reddiſh co- 
lour, hewn out of a quarry that is at the 
entrance of the town; diftant from London 
221 computed, and 283 meaſuied miles. 
pENRVYN (S.) in Cornwwal!, is a conſiderable 
borough- town, ſeated on a creek of Falmouth 
Hawen, weſtwards, where ſhips of great bur- 
den may eafily come up, which by reaſon of 


its healthful and pleaſant fituation occaſions | 


it to be full bf conſiderable inhabitants, who 
drive a great trade in pilchards and the News 
foundland fiſhery 3 here are weekly 3 mar- 
kets, on Wedneſday and Friday for corn, and 
Saturday for all ſorts of proviſions ; the town 
conſiſts of one principal ftreet, and ſome 
* {mall branches ; king James I. incorporated 
it, and now it is governed by a mayor, 11 
burgefſes, or aldermen, and 12 common- 
eouncil-men, &. king James II. granted a 
new charter, by which the election of mem- 
ber of parliament (whither it ſends two) 
Mould be in the magiſtracy only; but that 
power was never uſed, and now all the in- 
bahitants that pay ſcot and lot, have votes; 
meaſured miles. | 
PENSA\/NCE or PENZA'NCE (S.) in Corn- 
rc, is the fartheſt towrr of any note weſt, 
being 20 computed, and 299 meaſured 
miles from Londan; this is a place of good 
buſineſs, is well built and populous, and 
has a great many ſhips belonging to it; it is 
ſeated on Mounts-Bay, in an inlet belonging 
to it, and hath a conſiderable market week- 
ly on Thurſday, 
PENSFORD (S/) in Somerſer/hire, ſeated on 


diſtant from Londorr 219 computed, and 264 


the river Chue, a town of good note, and 


much inhabited by hatters and bakers; it 

has a good market weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 

tant from London 94 computed, and 114 
meaſured miles. 

PENSION (S.) the allowance that a prince, 
ec. makes to particular people for their 
maintenance, upon acedunt of having them 
aways ready when their ſervice may be of 
vie to him; alſo the .alms or charitable al. 
!owince made by parithes, alms-houſes, &c. 
0 aged or poor people, whoſe neceſſities 
require their aſſiſtance; alſo an allowance or 

„ fatary for any labour or fervice, | 

*UNSIONARY or PENSIONER (S.) one 

who receives an annual allowance, ſt.pend, 


* 


PEN 


or ſalary, either by: way of charity, or ſor | 


fervice done; alſo the title of the chairman 
or prime miniſter of the ſtates of Holland, 
Which office continues for five years, and is 
then generally renewed by re- election of the 
ſame perſon; and ſo on till he dies, and this 
is called the grand penſionary; every parti 
cular city in every province having ſuch an 
officer that preſides in their particular coun- 
cils, &c. and in the affemblics of the ſtates 
of the province he is ſpeaker on the behalt 
of his city; but their authority is not the 
ſame in all places, in ſome they only give 
their advice; and are only in the aſſemblies 
of the magiſtrates, when called; in others 
they attend conſtantly, and in others they 
make, prepare, or draw up the propoſitions 
on behalf of the bourgver- maſters, and me- 
thodize and dra up their reſolutions; they 
alſo have a fixed allowance from the ſtate; 
there are alſo a band or company of gentle - 
men in the court of England, called gentle- 
men penſioners, whoſe buſineſs it is to guard the 
king's perſon in his own houſe, and for that 
purpoſe are always in waiting in the pre- 
ſence- chamber; their number is 40, who 
are obliged to keep three double horſes, and 
a ſervant who is to be armed; they com- 
monly bear a gilt pole-ax, and have a cap- 
tain, lieutenant, ſtandard-bearer, and clerle 
of the cheque for officers. 


PE/NSIVE (A.) thoughtful, ſad, heavy, ſor- 


rowſul, grievous, &c. 5 
PENT (A.) ſhut up, incloſed, ſtraightened 
fer wom See. 
PE'NTACHORD (S.) any muſical inſtrument 
that has five ſtrings.  . | 
fiſting of five angles, and five fides ; if the 
ſides are all equal, it is called a regular iſope- 
rimet er or pentagan; and when conſidered 
aſtrologically, conſtitutes the new aſpect 
called a quintile ; when the ſides cf the fi- 
gure are unequal, it is called irregular, and 
may be varied many ways. 
PENNTAGRAPH (S.) an inſtrument contrived 
to copy prints, drawings, &c. in any pro- 
portion, without being ſkilled in drawing. 
PENTA'METER (S.) a Poetical term for a 
veiſe conſiſting of five feet. ' 
PE'NTATEUCH (S.) fignifies any book con- 
fiſting of five parts, diviſions, or books, but 
generally means the five firſt books of the 
Old Teſtament, called Genefts, Exodus, Le- 
vilicus, Numbers and Dewtronomy, generally 
ſuppoſed to be wrote by Maſs. 
PENTA'/THLON (S.) an exerciſe among the 
Greis, which conſiſted of five ſorts of plans 
or exerciſes, wiz, running, leaping, throw- 
ing the quoit, hurling of the javelin, boxing 
and wreſtling 5 whoever came off conqeror 
in any one, had a reward; but he that was 
the victor in all received a palm, which was 
put into his hand, and had his name pub- 
liſhed with many praiſes, and à loud voice, 
Rr 2 Dy 


PE'NTAGON (S.) a geometrica} figure, eon- 
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by the publick herald, and had alfo a crown 
ot great value beſtowed upon him. 
PENTECOST (S.) literally fignifies the ordi- 


- paſſover, which continued full ſeven weeks, 


compleated ;. this offering conſiſted of two 
loaves of leavened bread, fix pints of meal, 
feven lambs of that year, one calf, and two 
rams for a hurnt- offering, two lambs for a 
eace-offering, and a goat for a fin- offering; 
it was inſtituted among the Fews, firſt, to 
oblige the Iſraelites to appear at the temple of 
the lord, there to acknowledge his abſolute 
dominion over the whole country, and on 
their labours; and ſecondly, to call to re- 
membrance, and to give God thanks for the 
law which he had given them from Mount 
Sinai, the fiſtieth day after their coming out 
of Egypt; the modern Fews celebrate this 
feaſt for two days, during which they ab- 
ſtain from labour and all ſecular buſineſs; 
they dreſs their ſynagogues and places where 
they read the law, and alſo their houſes, 
with garlands made of roſes, flowers, & c. 
and -ſhew all manner of tokens of joy, plea- 
ſure, and ſatistaction; the Chriftian church 


weeks after Eaſter, on the feaſt of the re- 
ſurrection of our Saviour; and this is, and 
Has always been, obſerved upon a Sunday, 
upon account of the apoſtles having, after 
the aſcenſion of Chriſt, aſſembled themſelves 
together (as is reported by ſome) in the houſe 
of Mary the mother of John, upon Mount 
Sion, when they waited for the Holy Ghoſt 
which Chriſt had promiſed to ſend them; 
and about nine of the clock in the forenoon, 
there was a noiſe as of a mighty wind that 
filled the whole houfe, and at the ſame time 
the appearance of fire in the ſhape of tongues, 
parted or cloven, ſettled upon each of their 
Heads, and from that time they were en- 
dowed with the fpirit of ſpeaking various 
tongues, &c. this is put by the chronologers 
in the year 33. . | 
PENTECO'STALS (S.) . offerings or preſents 
made by the people to their parochial miniſ- 
ter, or of ſmall churches to their great or 
mother church at Vbitſuntide. 
PENTECOST A'RIAN (S.) in the Greek 
Church, is one of their ecclefiaſtical books 
that contains the office of the church from 
Eafter- Day to the eighth day after Pentecoſt, 
which they call the Sunday of all the Saints, 
and in the Roman- Church, Tririty-Sunday. 
PE'N'THOUSE (S.) in Puilding, is a ſhelter 
made of boards, &c. over a door, window, 
Sc. to keep goods or perſons both from the 
rain and fun. _ f | 


nal number called the fiftieth ; and among | 
the Fes, it was what they called the feaft 

of weeks, it being the fifrieth day after "the | 
fixteenth of Miſan, or the ſecond day of the | 


alſo celebrates this feaſt fifty days, or ſeven | 


PER 


bles, means the laſt! but one, as in com- 
ounding, pound is the penultima. 

 PENU*MBRA-(S.) in Aftronomy, is a faint or 

partial ſhadow obſerved between the perfet 

_ ſhadow, and the full light in an eclipſe; and 

- this degree of light and ſhadow of the p- 

 numbra will be greater or leſs, as the parts 


lie open to a greater or leſſer part ot the 
at which time they offered the firſt fruits of | 


the wheat harveſt, which at that time was | 


ſun's hody in calculations of eclipſes, whe. 
ther of the ſun, moon, or other planets, 
primary, or ſecundary; but it is moſt con- 
. fiderable. in that of the ſun. | 
PENU*RIOUS (A.) covetous, niggardly, ſtin- 
gy; alſo curious or nice. 
PE NUR (S.) great poverty, or want, ex. 
tream neceſſity, &c. ; 
PEOPLE (S.) fignifies every perſon, or the 
whole collection of inhabitants in a nation 
or kingdom; and theſe ate ſub- divided into 
various claſſes, ſuch as the common people, 
the great or rich perple, &c. 
PEOPLE (V.) to ſtock or furniſh an uninha. 
bited place with people or inhabitants. 
PEPPER (S.) a fort of ſpice that grows in 
ſmall round grains in the Indies, of a hot 
and dry nature or quality, and uſed to ſeaſon 


that are cold and moiſt 3 it grows upon a 
weak and low ſhrub of the reptile kind, and 
commonly planted at the foot of large trees; 
the corns, berries, or ſeeds grow in cluſters 
like grapes, which at firſt are green, when 
ripe and on the tree red; and being gathered 
and dried in the ſun, become almoſt black; 
and this is what is commonly called //act 
pepper 3 the white pepper is the fruit cf the 
ſame plant, and is prepared by moiſtening 
the grain in ſea- water, and then drying it 
in the ſun ; this occaſions the outward bark 
or huſk to peel off, and ſo leaves only tix 
ſeed or pulp which is White; long pefprr i; 
much the ſame, only it grows in heads like 
Indian corn, with many grains cloſe huſkel 
together in heads, about the length and thick- 
| neſs of a child's finger, and is not quite 
pungent as the other; there is another ſott 
called Guinea pepper, by ſome called pimenta, 
which is of a coral colour, ſome of which 
is very ſharp, ſtrong, Or pungent 3 there 1 
alſo another ſort called Jamaica pepper, and 
by ſome all-ſpire, upon account of its ple 
ſant and univerſal aromatick taſte, when 
pounded or ground to powder, 
PE/PPERED (A.) ſtrewed or high-ſeaſonts 
with pepper; alſo very much or fevers 
puniſhed by pelting, &c. alſo a term for obe 
that has got the pox or foul diſeaſe 07 
great height. | 
PERADVE'NTURE (part.) perhaps it mi 
be fo, &c. 
PERAMBULA'TION (S.) a walking or 8 
ing thro? any place, in order to ſettle Ui! 
boundaries, &c, 
PERAMBULA'TOR. (S.) one who goes o 


PENWLTIMA. (S.) in words of feveral ſylla- 


a field, wood, manor, to ſettle the baue 
the We 1650 


foops, &c. alſo to ſtrew upon thoſe fruits 


- 
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ries, &c. alſo a mathematical inſtrument 


uſed in ſurveying, ſometimes called a pedo- 
meter, a way-wiſer, or ſurveying - wheel. 
PERCEL'VABLE or PERCEPTIBLE (A.) any 
thing that may be ſeen, conceived, or un- 
derſtood. 9570 
PERCEVVE (V.) to apprehend, under ſtand, 
ſee, know, & “ 4 * 
PERCE&/P'TION (S.) that act of the mind 
whereby it ſees, knows, conceives, under- 
ſtands,  &c. . * > 5 
PERCH (S.) a ſtick put croſs a bird - cage for 
the bird to ſleep or reſt on. 1 
PERCH (V.) to fly to, get upon, or ſit on 
ſome ſtick or elevated place, like a bird to 
reft on, . 


PERCOLA'TION (S.) a ſtraining liquor, &c. - 


thro' a cloth, &c. in order to ſeparate or 
take away the dregs, and make the liquor 
clear, fine, &c.: 


PERCU'SSION (S.) a ſtriking or hitting one 


body againſt another. | 
PERDUTION (S.) rum, deſtrution, miſery, 
deſolation, ſorrow, woe, &c. | 
To lie PERDUE!' (V.) to lie concealed, hidden, 


in wait ſor another, &c. like ſoldiers that lie 


in ambuſh, 

PERDU"RABLE (A.) any thing that is of a 
very firm, ſtrong, continuing, or durable 
nature. ; \ 

PERDURA'TION (S.) the actual continuing, 
or laſting a great. while. - | 

PEREGRINA”TION (S.) a travelling into a 
foreign country, or a great diſtance from 
home, 8 f 

PEREGRINE (A.) foreign, outlandiſh ; alſo 
diſplaced or out of order, 

PE'REMPTORY (A.) poſitive, abſolute, ex- 
preſs, without any alteration ; alſo bold, 
ſaucy, malapert, &c, 


PERENNIAL (A.) laſting, abiding, or con- | 


tinuing all the year round; in Phyſics, it is 
when a fever is continual without any in- 
termiſſion, - __ 5 | 

PERFECT (A.) without fault, blemiſh or de- 
fect, very curious, delicate, and compleat. 

Perfect Numbers, ſuch whoſe even or ali- 

quot parts being all added together, exactly 
make up the number itſelf, of which there are 
but very few, for from unity to 10. 000. o. o⁰ 
there are but ten. ; 

PERFECT (V.) to ſupply what is wanting in 
any thing; to compleat, finiſh, or make 
uſeful that which was deficient or uſeleſs. 


PEAFE'CTION or PE/RFECTNESS (S.) that | 


Which has no defect; and ſometimes means 
the condition or quality of ſomething that 
18 very excellent, curious, or finely accom» 
pliſhed, abſolute perfection being in nothing 
but God only ; natural perfection means only 
the condition of thoſe perſons. or things, 
which have all their powers, parts, and fa- 
culties in their full vigour; and moral per- 
ection is the practice of ſuch virtues as ren- 


der the practiſer emi fi iſe- 
worthy? iſer eminently uſeful and praiſe- 


* 
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| PERFI'DIOUS. (A.) bale, treacherous, falſe, 


mean, vile, that cannot be believed or truſted. 
PERFI'DIOUSNESS or PE'RFIDY (S.) the 
Act of treacherouſneſs, falſeneſs to a perſon's 
_ truſt, or breach of promiſe, &. 
PERFORATE (V.) to pierce or bore a hele 
through any thing. 0 
PERFORATED (A.) in Betary, is when a 
leaf being held up againſt. the. light, there 
ſeems as if a large number of pin- holes had 
been made in it; and in Heraldry, when 
one ordinary pierces or goes thro* ano- 


r. 

PERFORA'TION (S.) a boring or going thro® 
any thing; in Surgery, it is the paſſing or 
penetrating by an inttrument into any of 

the larger cavities, or the opening an ab- 
ſceſs by an inſtrument; alſo an eroſion or 
eating of the bones through them. 

PERFO'RCE (C art.) by compulſion, violence, 
or conſtraint. | . | ; 

PERFO'RM (V.) to act or do any thing that 
a perſon undertakes to put in execution. 

PERFORMANCE (S.) the act of doing any 
thing, or the work itſelf done. 

PERFUME (V.) to ſcent or make a place or 
thing ſmell ſweet or pleaſant. 

PERFU'ME (S.) a drug or ingredient that has 
a ſtrong, agreeable, or pleaſant ſmell ; alſo 
the ſcent or ſmell emitted by any ſuch body. 

PERFU MER (S.) one who makes it his trade 
to ſell, make and compoſe perfumes. 

PERFU'NCTORINESS (S.) ſlightneſs, care- 
leſſneſs, negligence, &c. 

PERFU/NCTORY (A.) careleſs, flight, neg- 
ligent, indolent. | 

PERHA'PS (Part.) probably, or it may ſo 

happen, or chance to be. | 


Þ 


rounds the whole ſubſtance of the heart, 
and contains a liquor im it to refrigerate the 
heart. TIF 
PERICA/RPTUM (S.) in Phyſfick, is ſuch a 
remedy as is bound round a perſon's wriſt, 
to cure or take away an ague; alfo a root 
good againſt the ill effects of hemlock. 
PERICRA'NIUM (S.) a thick coat or mem- 
brane that immediately infolds the ſkull. 
PE'RIL (S.) danger or hazard. i 
PE'RILOUS (A.) dangerous, hazardous. 
PERIMETER (S.) in Geometry, is the fame 
with circumference, or that which incloſes 
any figure; as ina triangle, it is a line com- 
poſed of three lines; in a circle, it is the 


face compoſed of tix ſurfaces ; in a ſphete, 
one whole ſpherical ſurface, &c. 


point made at the end of a clauſe or ſentence, 
| Where the ſenſe is full, perfect, and com- 
| pleat, marked (,); in Aritbmetick, it is a 
mark or ſeparation made between every three 
or fix figures, or the more ready and eaſy 
expreſſing the value of the figures in words z 


in 4ſtronomy, it is the ſpace of time a ſtar, 
Re 3 _ 


PERICA'RDIUM (S.) a membrane which ſur- 


ſame with periphery ; in a cube, it is a fur- 


PERIOD (s.) in Grammar, is a full ſtop or 
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8 
Kc. takes in going its whole courſe, or re- 
turning to the ſame point from whence it 
came; in Phyfich,. the time a diſtemper 
_ _ fakes up from its beginning to its height; 
in Cbronology, an epocha or interval of ume, 
by which the years of any actions 
puted, or time is meaſured. | 
PERITO'DICAL or. PERIO'DICK (A.) any 


to perform its courſe or revolution in. 
PERIOE CI (S.) are thoſe inhabitants of the 
_ earth, that are diſtant from one another 180 


latitude; the only difference between them 
is, that when it is morning at one place, it 
is evening at the other; and conſequently, 
when it is noon at the one place, it is mid- 


nights are of equal length; and it is ſummer, 


PERIO'STIUM.- (S.) a very thin ſkin that im- 
mediately covers all the bones of the body, 
excepting ſome few; ſuch as the teeth, ears, 
&c. and thro'ꝰ which the ſeveral veſſels that 
nouriſh them pats. a 
PERIPATE'TICK (A.) ſomething belonging 
to the philoſophy eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle. 


tainers of the philoſophy of Ar. ſtotle, which 
the curious obſervations ard nice diſquiſitions 
of the moderns have wholly diſproved and 
laid ate. 


metrical figure, as of a circle, &c. 
 PE'RIPHRASE (V.) to uſe a great many words 
in ſpeaking to, or upon any ſubject, when 
few might ſerve. | | | 
PELV'/HRASIS (S.) an expoſition of any ſub- 
ject a perſon is ſpeaking of, by a circumlo- 
cution of words, when the text or ſubject 
might be expreſſed in; a few words. 
PERIPNEU”"MONY (S.) an inflammation of 
the ſubſtance of the lungs, accompanied 
with a ſharp ſever, hard breathing, a cough 
and a heavy pain. 
PERIL'SCII or PERTSCIONS (S.) thoſe peo- 
ple or inhabitants that live within the com- 
paſs of the arctick and antarctick circles, 
who by reaſon of the ſun's continuing at a 
certain ſeaſon of the year for ſeveral days 
together above their horizon, their ſhadows 
tura daily as the ſun maves to all points of 
the compaſs. | 
PERISH (V.) to waſte, to be deſtroyed, 
ruined, to he rejected, caſt off, &c, 
PE'RISHABLE (4.) any thing that is in a ſtate 
or condition, or that is inclinable to decay, 
waſte, or be deſtroyed. 
PERISTA'LTICK. (A.) crawling or wriggling, 
from whence, in Anatomy, the internal mo- 
tion f the guts that occaſions the voiding 
of excrements, and the motion of the vef. 
ſels, whereby the humours aſcend or deſcend, 
whether they be chyle, blood, water, &c. 


are com- 


thing that has a ſettled or determinate time | 


degrees of. longitude, but both in the ame | 


night at the other; but their days and | 


ſpring, &c. at both places at the ſame time. | 


PERIPATE/TICKS(S.) the followers or main- | 


FERI'PHERY (S.) the out- line of any geo- 


PER 


PERTISTYLE (S.) in Architedure, is a place PER 
encompaſſed with a row of columns or pu- CATE 
lars on the inſide. pt deal 

 PERITRO'CHIUM (S.) in Mechanicks, is a mon 
wheel concentrick with tlie baſe of a cylin- PERM 

| der, and moveable together with it about ing, 
an axis, which with the Wheel and levers ano 

1 fixed therein to move it, conſtitute that | b.nz 
power commonly called the axis in peritre- PERN 

cio, and which is eſteemed one of the tim. thin 

pie powers for raiſing great weights. PERN 
PE RJURE (v.) to ſwear falſely, knowingly, chic 
and wilfully before a magiſtrate, in order to PERC) 
hinder or prevent juſtice being done to, or clut 
upon contending perſons. | PERP 
PERJURY (S.) the act of ſwearing falſely, that 
knowingly, and wilfully, eſpecially betore ma! 
magiſtrates legally appointed to enquire ino terſ 
and examine the reaſons and cauſes of com- ber 
plaints brought before them; the Roman: at to 
firſt -puniſhed this crime by throwing the one 
offender headlong from the Tarperan preci- the 
pice ; but this penalty was afterwards alter. me! 

ed upon a ſuppoſition, that the gods would 1s e 
vindicate their own honour by ſome remark- ing 


able judgment upon the offender ; the Greets 
ſet a mark of infamy upon them ; aſter tie 
empire became Chriſtian, and any one ſwore 
falſely upon the goſpels, he was to have his 
tongue cut out; the Jews puniſhed this ſault 
very exemplarily, and the canons | tte 
primitive church enjoin eleven years pe- 
rance ; among the 72, ks, a perfon convitt- 
ed of perjury is led tho” the city in his ſhirt 
riding on an als, with his face to the tall, 
which they hold in their hands, having their 
faces daubed, and en their ſhoulders a par- 
cel of guts and other gaibage, and they at 
burned on the cheek and forehead, and for 
ever made incapabie of being witntſſcs in 
any cauſe whatever. : i 

PE RIWIG or PERU'KE (S.) a faſhionable 
covering or ornament, now worn by mot 
men upon their heads, inſtead or in ths 
room of their own natural hair, 

PE'RIWINKLE (S.) a ſmall ſhell-fiſn reſem- 
18 a land-ſnail; alſo the name of *n 

erh. 

PERIZ OMA (S.) the Surgeons name for wha! 
is vulgarly called a truſs, worn by thoſe 
perſons who have a hernies, or are burſten. 

PERK (V.) to look briſkly, to hold up the 
head pertly, &c. ; 

PE'RMANENT (A.) durable, laſting, conti- 
nuing. 

PE RMEABLE (A.) that may be paſſed, pier- 
ced, or gone through. 

PERMISSION (S.) a giving leave, a grant- 
ing authority, or allowing a perſon to do 
any thing; alſo a figure in Oratory, when 
the. ſpeaker having finiſhed his diſcourſe, 
leaves the concluſion or application to tle 
auditors, 

PFRMIT'T (V.) to give leave, to authorize, 
ſuffer, or allow a perſon to do ſomewhat. 


is calied the per;falrick motion of the guts, 
| | l | 


e 


PERMT'T (S.) the name of 2 note or certifi- | 


cate given by the officers of the excife to the 


dealers in foreign brandy, &c. to fell or re- | 


move.it from place to place. . 
PERMUTA'TION (S.) the bartering, chang- 
ing, or giving one commodity or thing for 
another ; alſo the various changes or com- 
binations of algebraick quantities. 
PERMU'TE (V.) to exchange or give one 
thing for another. | 
PERNVCIOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, miſ- 


chievous. 


PERORA'TION (S.) in Oratory, is the con- 


cluſion, or laſt part of a ſpeech. 
PERPENDI'CULAR (A.) any line or thing 
* that falls or ſtands upon another in ſuch a 
manner, that at the point of contact or in- 
terſection, one foot of a pair of compaſſes 
be.ng ſet firm, and tlie other being extended 
to any reaſonable diſtance, and ſwept from 
one fide of the ſtanding- line quite acroſs to 
the other ſide, ſo that the haſe line be the dia- 
meter of a circle, a quadrant of the circle 
is exactly contained on each ſide of the fall- 
ing line, or it makes an angle of 90 degrees 
on each ſide; among Mechanicks, what they 


call a level or plumb-line is a perpendicular, 


by which they lay pavements, erect walls, &c. 
PERPETRATE (V.) to commit ſome noto- 
rious or great c:ime, 3 
PERPETRA!/'TION (S.) the act of murder, 
theft, or ſome other great fault. 
PERPE!/TUAL (A.) that has no end or ceſ- 
ſation, that is continual, without interrup- 
tion. | 
Perpetual Pil's, with the Phyſicians, are 


pills made of regulus of antimony, which if 1 


voided and ſwallowed a great number of 
times, retain their purging quality, 

PERPE'TUALNESS or PERPETU'ITY (S.) 
the quality or condition of any thing that 

_ laſts continually, or for ever; in Lav, it is 
the fixing an eſtate in tail, ſo that it cannot 
be made void. 

PERPE/TUATE (v.) to make a thing laſting, 
to continue its being for ever, &c. 


PERPETUA'TION (S.) the act of making a 


thing durable, continual, or everlafting. 


PERPLE'X (V.) to render or make an affair | 


troubleſome, confuſed, diſordered. 

PERPLE'XEDNESS or PERPLE'XITY (s.) 
the ſtite or condition of any confuſed, un. 
intellizible difficulty, &c. 


PE'RQUISITES (S.) thoſe profits and advan- | 


tages that ariſe to a perſon by the being in 
an office, over and above the ſalary for ſuch 


ſervice, which in ſome courts, &c. are fixes, 
in others accidental. 


| PERRON (s.) in frchite#ure, is properly | 


thoſe ſteps that are on the out-fides of 
e 10 other buildings, that carry a 
_ perion to the firſt or principal floor. 
PERRY (s. Sener rte 
made of the juice of pears, as cyder is of 
c 


PERSECUTE (V.) to hunt, ill uſe, or op- 


) a particular ſort of wine or drink | 


9 


— 


principles, that one perſon or ſect helleves 


. PERSECU'TION (S.) any violent proceedings 


Chriſt ; the ſecond under the emperor Nee, 


revenge, as it was given out, for the burning 


was under Adrian, who though he publiſhed 


_ afflictions, cauſed the executions tc be ttop- 


edict, that no Chriſtian ſhould be puniſhed 


nors of provinces extended their cruelty to 


9 


PER 


preſs, upon the accounit of fome religious 


or maintains different from another who has 
the greateſt power or authority. | 
againſt innocent people, eſpecially upon ac- 
count of religion; and this is ſomet:mes exe. 
cut ed by Heathens, Fetus, Ar. againſt Chri- 


tian; and ſometimes- by Chriſiam againſt 


Chr:ftians, upon account of ſome difference 
in opinion; of the firſt ſort the church hiſto- 


rians reckon that at Jeraſalm, inſtigated by 
Saul, afterwards named Paul, againſt ter Pen, 


and other proſeſſors of the faith of Jeſus 
which began about the year 64, by way of 


of Rome, which he accwed them of, aud 
which laſted till his death in 6$ ;- the third 
under Domitian, which latted very ſeverely 
from go to 96, when that emperor was Ki- 
led; the fourth under 777i, who put forth 
no edict againſt the Chriſtians, but a general 
ordinance, by which he forbad all :forts of 
aſſemblies and ſocieties of the new relig:on, 
which occaſioned a very bloody maſſacre al- 
moſt continually to the year 116; the fifth 


no edict in particular againſt the Chu iſtians, 
yet by ſtriftly commanding the laws agaip(t 
new religions to be proſecuted, they ſutfer7d 
extremely; the fixth under Antoine, who 
upon account cf famine, and other grievous 


ped in 153 the feventh under Marcus Aure- 
lius, which began 161, and ended 174, upon 
account of a victory obtained by the valour 
and prayers of a legion, whereof the grearett 
part were Chriſtians, when he publiſhed an 


or moleſted upon account of relizion, and 
that their malicious accuſers ſhould be burnt; 
the eighth began under Severus 199, upon 
account that the crimes and diſorders of the 
Fewws and Gnyfticts were attributed to the 
Chriſtians, which laſted till 211; from this 
year to 235, ſome particular perſons ſuffered. 
martyrdom, but the body of the profeffars 
enjoyed peace; hut in 235, the emperor 
Maxtminus publiſhed an edi, that the pre- 
lates ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed as the au- 
thors of the new doar.ne, but the gover- 


the laity alſo, which is called the ninth per- 
ſecution 3 the tenth was appointed by the 
emperor Decius in 249, which ceaſed at his 


death in 251 ; theſe are eſteemed the great- 


eſt : But thoſe which were afterwards raiſe d 
by the Arians, Sc. againlt the other pro- 


ſeſſors, were not only mo-e cruel, but alſo 


more univerſal than what heathen Rome in- 
ſtigated againſt the ſeveral churches winder 
their power; and this ſpirit of perſecurren 
continnes ſti}, whenever opportunity pre- 
fents, in the preſent church of Re; Fraxce, 
4 - Poland, 
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#P oland, Ec. Are living inſtances of the bar — | 
- bacity of that ſpirit of lies and deluſion that 
reigns among the profeſſors of that apoſtate 
profeſſion of the religion of love, peace, 
charity and univerſal tenderneſs, taught us 


by the example and precepts of our bleſſed | 


Lord and Saviour Jeſus Ch iſt. 3 
PRRSECUTOR (S.) one who injures, op- 
- preſſes, hurts, abuſes, or any ways preju- 


dices another, eſpecially upon the account of | 


religion. | 73 | 
PERSEVE'R ANCE-or PERSEVE'RING NESS 
(8.) A firm, reſolute, uniform, conſtant. 
.remfining in the profeſſion or maintenance 
of any opinion, or the practice of any parti - 
cular way ol living, either good or bad, tho” 
the divines reſtrain it to a continuance in, 


and proſeſſion of what they call truth, or | 


the road or way to ſalvation. . 
PERSEVERANT (A.) that endures, conti- 
nues, or remams to the end, in the proſeſ- 

ſion or practice thata perſon has taken up. 

PERSEVE/RE (V.) to abide, continue, or 

remain firm without wavering, or heſitat- 

ing, in the profeſſion of any opinion or 

method of living that a perſon has taken up 
or eſpouſed, Wet. 

' PERSHORE (S.) in Worcefter ſhire, an an- 
cient, large, and pretty good town on the 
river Avon, has a good market weekly on 

Tueſdays diſtant from London 80 computed, 
ond 103 meaſured miles. 


PE'RSIAN or PE'RSICK ARCHITECTURE 


(S.) is that where the ſtatues of men, wo- 
men, & c. are uſed as ſupports to build- 
ings, inſtead of columns. F | 
 PERSVS'T (V.) to maintain, affirm, and ſted - 


faſtly continue in the affertion of a thing, not- 


- withſtanding the demonſtrations and proofs 
to the contrary, by the oppoſite party. 
PERSON (S.) is ſometimes taken for the in- 
dividual ſubſtance that conſtitutes the ratio- 
nal being; and ſometimes for the external 
being or body of any man or woman, and 
which indeed only makes the difference in 
ſex ; the Grammarians uſe the term in three 
different modes, and call them three diffe- 
rent per ſans, though they may be really the 
iame; as for inſtance, when any per ſon 
ſpeaks of him or herſelf, it is called the firſt 
perſon 3 when to another, the ſecond perſor ; 
_ © and when of another, the third perſon. 
PE'RSONABLE (A.) handſome, comely, a- 
_ + greeable in perſon or behaviour. 


- 


PE RSONAGE (S.) the ſame with perſon ; but 


rather means the external than the internal 
{ perſon, 
PERSONAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 


latipg to, a perſon; fo in Grammar, thoſe | 
verhe that relate to all the three perſons, or 


ct which the action or paſſion can be applied 
to the firſt and ſecond perſon as well as the 
tfurd ; in Laco, it means any thing that a 
perſon can move, carry, or convey away; 
#0 an afiion or ſuit commenced againſt a 


PER 


man's perſon only, and not alſo ain hi 
goods, is called a perſonal 8 8 


PERSONA TE (V.) to act for, repreſent, or 


ſtand in the ſtead of another; alſo to feign 

or put one s ſelf in the dreſs, place, or ſtead 
of another, without his knowledge or con- 
ſent, in order to impoſe upon ſomebody. 


PERSPECTIVE (S.) is a mathematical art 


that teaches us the manner of delineating 
geometrically upon a plane, the repreſenta. 
tions of objects according to their dimen. 
fions, and different fituations, in ſuch x 
manner, that the repreſentations produce 
the ſame effect upon our eyes as the ob- 
jecis, whereof they are the pictures; ard 
alſo demonſtrates the reaſons of drawing 
ſuch uncouth lines, as ſome ſituations re. 
quire, together with all the apparatus be. 
longing to painting and op ticks, &c. 


PERSPICA'/CIOUS (A.) clear, quick- ſighted, 


or ready-witted, | 


PERSFICU'TT'Y-- or PERSPI'CUCUSNESS 


(S.) plainneſs, clearneſs, or eaſineſs to be 
ſeen, perceived, or underſtood. 

PERSPICUOUS (A) that is clear, plain, ot 
eaſy to be perceived, or ſeen through, ap- 
prehended, or underſtood. 

PERSPIRA'TION (S.) a ſteaming or breath- 
ing through or from, as warm water, cr the 
inſenſible evacuation of the Juices cr hu. 
mours of the body by a gentle or impercep- 
tible ſweating through the pores of the ſkin. 

PFRSPVRE (V.) to ſteam or breathe through 
any thing inſenfibly, eſpecially the diſcharges 
ing the juices or humours of the body tho 
the pores of the ſkin. 


 PERSUA'DE (V.) to endeavour to bring a 


perſon to do or believe what another pro- 
poſes, to uſe arguments to incline a perſon 
to what he would otherwiſe not think cf; of 
do. | pf 
PERSUA'SIVE or PERSUA'SORY (A.) ar- 
guments or actions that have the power t 
convince or incline a perſon to believe or co 
that which before he would or d:d not. 
PERSUA'SIVENESS (S.) any argument ot 
thing that has the power of conviction, at 
inclining perſons to act or think indifferently 
to what they formerly did. — 
PERT (A.) lively, briſk, ſharp; quick-witted; 
alſo ſaucy, bold, forward, &c. | 


PERTAIN (V.) to belong, relate to, or con. 


cern a thing or perſon, 
PERTINA'CIOUS (A.) ftubborn, obſtinate, 
ſelf- willed, reſolute, or determined in opi- 
nion, judgment, or reſolution; 
PE'RTINENCE or PE'RTINENTNESS (5) 
iuitableneſs, fitneſs, propriety, agreeabk- 
neſs. 3 | | 
PE'RTINENT (A.) proper, fit, fuitable, # 
greeable, &c. int wh 
PE/RTNESS (S.) livelineſs, briſkneſs, ſmart 
- neſs ; alſo ſaucineſs, boldneſs, over forwatd- 
neſs, ; 151 LE ; 
PERTURBA'TION : (s.) - diſturbance, „ 
wg | quis, 


PE-S f 
quiet, trouble, vexation, diſorder, or afflie- 
tion of mind. 


PERVA'DE (V.) to paſs or go through any 


thing. | 
PERVE'RSE (A.) ſtubborn, froward, head- 
ſtrong, &c. 235 Theor 


PERVE*RSENESS (S.) ſtubborneſs, reſolved- 


neſs, . determinedneſs, ill- naturedneſs, ma- 
liciouſneſs, &c. 

PER VERSION (S.) the miſapplying a thing 
or ſpeech, the interpreting matters wrong - 
fully. ' 

PERVE/RT (V.) to corrupt, ſuhorn, turn to 
a wrong ſenſe or intention ; to ſpoil. 

PERVIOUS (A.) that may be gone through, 
that is penetrable, -paſlable, &c. 

| PERU!/SAL (S.) the reading a book or writing 

over ; Alſo the thinking upon, or conſidering 

of a thing or propoſition, 


PERU/SE (V.) to read any thing over, to ſee | 


and conſider what objections may be made 
againſt it, or for what reaſons it may be ap- 


proved, paſſed, or allowed; ſo when an. 


eſtate is to be bought, the ſeller permits his 
title- deeds to be laid before council to be pe- 
ruſed, read and confidered, whether he can 
make the purchaſer a good title. 

PERU'VIAN BARK (S.) the bark or rind of 
a tree found in Peru, whoſe principal virtue 

is to ſtop, aſſuage, or cure fevers, agues, 

&c. 

PE'SSARY (S.) a medicine made up in the 
form of a ſmall cylinder of proper ingredients 
for diſorders in the womb, into the neck of 
which it is put to help or aſſuage the ſeveral 
diſorders that afflict it. 

PEST (S.) a common trouble, plague, or af- 
fliction. N 

PE'STER (V.) to trouble, plague, torment, 

_ afflit, grieve, &c. 

PE'ST-HOUSE (S.) a common hoſpital, or 
receptacle, for thoſe that are ſick of the 
plague. 


PESTILENCE (S.) a common or univerſal | 


diſeaſe or diſtemper that afflicts ſome places 
by the natural ſituation thereof, which by 
impregnating the air with unwholſome va- 
pours ſubjects the inhabitants to various diſ- 


eaſes, but all terminating in the ſame com 


mon external ſigns of blotches, ſpots, or 
ſores; and is ſometimes the immediate 
ſcourge of the almighty, to ſweep away or 
purify a wicked nation or people, who are 
death exceedingly well ſituated in reſpect 
to place. ö (SEES N 
PE'STILENT (A.) troubleſome, deſtructive, 
injurious, hurtful, miſchievous, &c. 
PESTILE/NTIAL (A.) ſomething very de- 
ſtructive and contagious, and partaking of 
the nature of the plague. | 
PE'STLE (S.) a hammer or inſtrument, ſome- 
times made of wood, and ſometimes of iron, 
uſed. by Apot hecaries to bruiſe, pound, or beat 
their ingredients in a mortar fit for mixture, 


either by pulverizing, &c. 


PE/TICOAT or PE'TTICOAT 


PET 


| PET (.) anger, diſpleaſure, uneaſineſs, &c. 
PETA'RD (S.) in War, is an engine made of 


metal, in the form of the fruſtum of a cone, 
about 7 inches deep, and five broad at the 


mouth; when charged with fine beaten pow- 


der, it is covered with a madrier or plank 
bound round with ropes running tchro' han- 
dles, which are round the rim near the mouth 
of it; in a Siege, when the deſign is to blow 
up gates, or other barriers, theſe inſtruments 
are applied; they are alſo uſed in counter- 
mines to break through into the enemy's 
galleries, and ſo to diſappoint their mines. 


PETE or PEAT (8) a fort of moſſy ground 


cut from off heaths, moors, &c. about the 
fize of a common brick, for fuel. 


PE"'TERBOROUGH (S.) a ſmall city, of 


great antiquity, ſeated on the river Nen, 
which is navigable for barges and ſmall craft; 
it was formerly ſubje& to an abbot, but king 
Henry VIII. turned the monaſtery into a ca- 
thedral, and made it a biſhop's ſee ;; it is in 
Northamptonſhire, and the ſtreets are fair and 
well- built, but its greateſt glory is the ca- 
thedral, which is wonderfully fine, eſpecially 


the weſt front of columnal work; beſides 


this, there is one pariſh-church 5 in the 
cathedral is a memorandum of one Jebe 
Scarlet, the ſexton, who buried Katherine 
queen dowager of Henry VIII, and 50 years 
afterwards, Mary queen of Scots, and is ſaid 
to have buried the whole pariſh twice over, 
dying at 95 years of age; there is a hand- 
ſome market-place, over which the, aſſizes 
and ſeſſions are kept; the market is weekly 
on Saturday, ſupplied very plentifully with 
all ſorts of proviſions; it is a corporation, 


governed by a mayor, aldermen, and re- 


corder, and ſends two burgeſſes to parlia- 
ment; diſtant from London 62 computed, 
and 76 meaſured miles. 


PE"TER-MAN (S.) one who fiſhes in the ri- 


ver Thames with a prohibited or unlawful 
engine. | „ $45 

(S.) that 
part of a woman's cloathing that ties on at 
her waiſt, immediately above the hips, upon 


which it reſts, and fo hangs down to her 


ancles or toes. 


Peticoat Pen ſioner, a gallant, maintained 
by women for ſecret ſervice, 


PETIT (A.) little, ſmall, trifling, filly, 


fooliſh, | 
Petit or Petty Treaſon, is the killing of any 


perſon, to whom private obedience is due; 


as, for a ſervant to kill his maſter or miſ- 
treſs, a wife her huſband, a child its father 
or mother, or a clerk his ordinary, to whoni 
he oweth canonical obedience. - 


PETITION (s.) an humble addreſs made by 


an inferior to a ſuperior, for ſome favour te 
be granted, and commonly put in writing, 
that the matter may be fully expreſſed, and 
clearly underſtood. 


PETITION (v.) to ſupplicate, beg, or defire 


ſome 
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; tomething of a ſuperior, eſpecially by an in- 
ſtrument, or letters in writing. 


PETVTIONER (S.) one who preſents his or- 


her defires or requeſts in writing, or other- 
Wiſe, to a ſuperior, &c. | 

PETRIFICA/TION or PETRIFA'CTION 
(S.) a converting or turning wood, &c. in- 
to ſtone, by ſoaking it in a particular ſort of 
water, or other liquor, 

PE'TRIFY (V.) to turn or convert wood, 
bone, & c. into ſtone. 


PE TRONEL (S.) a fort of hand- gun, whoſe. 


barrel is bored wide, 
harquebuſe, | 

PE'TTISH (A.) froward, ſoon angry, peeviſh, 
waſpiſh, &Cc. 

PE'TTISHNESS (S.) a humourſameneſs, or 
diſpoſition to quarrel, find fault, or be an- 
gry upon light occaſions. "4 

PE'TTITOES'(S.) the feet of pigs boiled, and 
frequently eaten cold, with vinegar, &c. 

PE!TTO (A.) cloſe, concealed, ſecret, dark, 
unknown, &c. 

PETTY-BA'/G (S.) an office in the court of 
Chancery, that has three clerks on purpoſe to 
record the return of all inquifitions out of 
every ſhire, make the patents for all cuſ- 
tomers, guagers, comptrollers, &c. 

PETTY-FO'GGER (S.) is that among the 
Lawyers, that a quack is among the H- 
cians, an ignorant pretender, one that rather 
increaſes ſuits, than juſtly ſettles people's 
rights and properties. 

PETTY-FO'GGING (S.) the vile practice of 
ſetting people together by the ears, and pro- 
moting quarrels, by aſſuring each party of 
gaining advantage, by going to law upon 
trifling occaſions. 

PETTY-LA'RCENY {S,) a theft or feloyy 
not exc:eding the value of 12 pence, t 
puniſhment of which was forfeiture of 

goods, and to be whipped 3 ſometimes 
cudgelling, and the loſs of an ear; but 
now it is tranſportation, 

PE'TULANCY or PE'TULANCE (S.) tur- 
bulentneſs, ſaucineſs, malapertneſs, wan- 
tonneſs, &c. | 

PE'/TULANT (A.) faucy, turbulent, malapert, 
wanton, troubleſome. | 

 PE'TWORTH (s.) in Suſſex, is a large, 

6 handſome, populous country town, whaſe 
market is well ſupplied with proviſions 
weekly on a Wedneſday ; it ſtanding in a 
healthy air, and upon an aſcent, which ren- 
gers it very dry, occafions it to be full of 
gentlemers families, and well- built houſes, 
both in and round the town; diſtant irom 
London 39 computed, and 46 meaſured miles, 

'FE'VETS (S. the ſmall fine ends of the ſpin- 

dle or axis of a wheel in a watch, &c. ; 


ſometimes called an 


or room in a church, &c. for a particular 
family, or ſelect number of neighhours to 


PEW (S.) a ſmall partition or incloſed place 


be together in, to hear divine ſervice, fer- 


PHA 


PEW'TER (S.) a compound or factitious me. 


tal made of lead, and ſundry, other mate. oy 
rials, and uſed principally to make diſhe: wy 
lates, and drinking- pots. : faſt 
PEW'TERER (S.) one who trades or works ON: 
in pewter, by making ſuch commodities 1 5 
veſſels, as are required of that metal. as fl 
PHA'ETON (S.) according to Ovid and the Fo 
old poets, was the ſon, of Phabus, who being the 
of an ambitious temper, importuned his fa. pain 
ther to permit him to drive the chariot of the oe 
. fun for one day, which being complied with wat 
and the horſes proving too headſtrong for ol 
him, and he being alſo ignorant of the Way ras 
they ought to go, and ſo driving out of the per! 
road, ſet both the heavens and the carth on ay. 
fire, which ſo diſpleaſed Jupiter, that he POP 
ſtruck him through with a thunder-bgt 18 
and tumbled him headlong into the river Pp, _ 
where his ſiſters the Hellades were metamor- Fire 
phoſed into poplars, and their tears into am- hp 
ber; the reality of this ſtory is, that Pho-ion _ 
was a prince of the Lig-rions, that very _ 
much addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of aft. n 
logy, and that in his time Ira/y on the fide Ur 
of the Po, was very much incommoded by par 
very great droughts and heats, &c._ an 
PHA'LANX (S.) an old military word that alas 
ſometimes fignified a battalion, ſquadron, ety: 
&c, and ſometimes the ranks or ranges in- 1 
to which whole armies were drawn, when 1 7 
they were put into a poſture for a general i 
battle; among the Aratomiſis, it is the order ers 
or arrangement that natue has appointed 4 
for the finger bones. 1 
PHANATTICAL (A.) whimfical, or inclined 25 
to imagine a perſon's ſelf to be inſpited or 55 
illuminated by ſome extraordinary ſuper- hg 
natural power, rows 
PHANA'TICK (S.) one who imagines or al. de 
firms he has ſupernatural inſpirations of * f 
God's Spirit, to dictate what he ſhall ſpeak or $? 
act, and eſpecially in religious matters; and 3. 
upon this account is univerſally applied to the ki 
zealots of all denominations, ſects, or pat- 05 
ties diſſenting from the eſtabliſhed church, 2 
HA'NTASM or PHANTOM (S.) is ſome- c 
times applied to a real external object (cen ky 
by the beholder, and continued in the ima. ESA 
gination by the memory ; and ſometimes Oe 
means only an imaginary being or ſuppott Ful 
ghoſt, ſpirit, &c, and ſometimes only 4 0 
chimerical thought, and impoſſible imagina- 1 
tion, that thruſts itſelf confuſcdly into the Pri at 
minds of fome hypochondriack perſons. batt 
PHAN'TA'STICAL or PHANTA'STICK(4.) calle 
fooliſh, whimſical, unſettled; continually ploy 
altering the mind, defire, or reſolution. PHA'R 
PHARISAYCAL (A.) like to, or after dbe diffe 
manner of the Phariſees, hypocritical, &. Ng 
PHARISATSM (S.) the manners, profeiſion, pfl ar 
and opinions of the Phariſces. part 
PHA/RISEES (S.) ſeparatiſts from the com. or 
mon practice of religion, one of the mob PHA/S 
| noted and ancient ſets among the 7 | the 


REFA 


much eſteemed upon account of their great 
mortifications, and rigid way of fing, they 
faſting conſtantly the ſecond and fiſth day of 
the week ; they put thorns at the bottom of 
their tobes, that they might prick their legs 
as they went along ; they lay upon boards co- 
vered with flint-ſtones, and tied cords about 
their waiſts at ſome particular times ; they 
paid tythes according to the preſcription of 


the law, and over and above gave the 3cth |} 


and the goth part of their fruits, adding 
voluntary ſacrifices to thoſe that w: re com- 
manded, and made a great ſhew of exactly, 
performing all their vows ; by theſe metnods 
they grew exceedingly in the opinion of the 
populace, as perſons of great ſanctity and re- 
ſigion, and this puffed them up ſo with pride, 
that they looked with an eye of contempt 


upon all others, as mere caſt-offs from God's | 


favour, and as ſuch coveted the chief ſeats in 
feaſts and aſſemblies, both civil and religious, 
and pretended to he infall. ble interpreters and 
fincere doctors of the law, notwithſtanding 
they had miſerably corrupted it by their ex- 
poſitions and traditions, as appears by our 
Saviour's teproving of them: By their doc- 
trines they taught that the event of all things 
was fromdeſtiny, and that there was a tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, eſpecially oz good men; 
| they were alſo much addicted to aſtrology, &c. 
The Talmud enumerates ſeven ſorts of them, 
viz. 1, The Sichemite, who was a proſelyte 
purely upon the account of intereſt. 2, The 
Lime or Immoueable, fo called upon account 
of his ſeeming ſo much taken up with medi- 
tation, that he was as it were transformed 
into a ſtatue, or like one that had loſt the 
uſe of his legs. 3. The Stambler, upon ac- 
count of his going with his eyes ſhut for fear 
he ſhould fee a woman, by reafon whereof 
he frequently ran againſt the poſts, wall, &c. 
4. The Inquirers alter what was neceffary 
to be done. 5. The Mortar, ſo called from 
wearing a high-crown'd hat like a mortar, 
that his eyes might be kept from wandering, + 
and that they might be fixed upon the ground, 
or elſe look ſtraight before him. The 6th, 
called the Lowers, wha pretended to be go- 
verned in all their aQions by the love of vir- 
tue only. The th was the Timorcus or Fear- 
Jul, whoſe actions all ſprung from the laviſh 
principle of fear, and their principal regard 
was to the negative commandments only. 
FHA'RMACY (S.) the art of preparing or 
compounding medicines fit for uſe, vulgarly 
caljed the apothecary*s art, butineſs or em- 
ployment, 
PHARSANG (S.) a Perſian meaſure of very | 
different lengths, being in ſome places about 
4, in others c, 6, 7, or 8 miles. 


OY 


P Hil 


eſpecially among the 4#. on»mers, uſed for 
the ſeveral poſtures in which the planets, 
and in particular the moon, offer them'elves 
to our ſight, as ſometimes obſcure,. horned, 
half-illumina!ted, or in full light; the ſame, 
by the aſſiſtance of a teleſcope, may be ob- 
ferved in Venus and Mars. 
 PHE'NIX or PHOE NIX (S.) a moſt rare 
| bird, and the only one of its ſpecies, of 
which many wonderful things are related ; 
as that it lives ſeve:al ages, and then is re- 
newed again from its own athes ; the rabbins 
| ſay, that all the birds having complied with 
the firſt woman, and with het eaten of the 
torbidden fruit, except the fpberix, as à re- 
ward, it obtained a fort of immortality z 
ſome pretend to deſcribe it as of the bigneis 
of an eagle, whoſe head is creſted with a 
moſt beautiful tuft, and the feathers of its 
neck gilt, thoſe of its tail pur; le with car- 
nation down, and its eyes ſparkling like two 
ſtars ; that ut is of no ſex, and that there is 
but one at a time in the whole world; ſome 
ſay it lives five hundred years, and others a 
thouſand, others very different; the manner 
of its death and reſurrection is as differently 
related as the humcurs of the writers vary 
from one another; but it is commonly faid, 
when it finds itſelf decay by reaſon of age, 
it builds itlelf a neſt of dry aromatick wood 
or ſmall ſticks, in the moſt ſcorching heat 
of the fun, and by fanning the air with its 
wings, ſets the neſt on fire, and ſo burns 


a ſmall worm, which aſterwards becomes a 
bird. &c. it commonly is the hieroglyphick 
of ſomething very ſtrange, uncommon, or 
wonderful, 
PHI“AL or VPAL (S.) a ſmall gla's bottle, 
commonly uſed by Apothecaries to put their 
draughts in. 
PHILA'NTHROPIST or PRILA'NTHRQ=s 
Pos (S.) one who is endowed with tender- 
neſs and humanity, or is a generai lover of 
mankind. | 
PHILA'NTHROPY (S.) the diſpoſition of 
humanity, tenderneſs, good- nature, gene- 
ral compaſſion, or love of mankind, & . 
PHILT'PPICKS (S.) orations of Demoſthenes 
againſt Philip king of Macedon, and of Ci- 
cero againſt Mark Anthony, : 
PHYLIPS - NORTON (S.) in Semerſetfbive, 
whoſe market is conſiderable weekly on, 
Thurſday ; diſtant irom London $4 compu- 
ted miles. . 
PHILO LOG ER or PHILO*LOGTST (S.) one. 
well ſkilled in languages, or what is com- 
monly called an bumaniſt. 


curate account of words as to their origin, de- 


itſelf, out of the aſhes whereof comes fiſt 


PHILOLO'GICAL (A.) a critical, nice or ac 


rivation, various acceptations, nu anings, &c. 
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PHARYNY {1S.) in Anatomy. is the upper 


part of the gullet, conſiſting of three pair 
o muſcles. 


FHA/SES (S.) appearances, repreſentations of | 
e manner ot UTungs ſewing themſelves, 


| PHILO'LOGY (S.) univerſal learning, eſpeci- 
ally that part that relates to letters or lan- 
guages and their ſeveral origins, upcer which 
is compriſed the att of critici'm, 7 e mean 
C 1228 
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ings and various readings of particular phra- | | 
ſes or paſſages out of old authors, the cuſ- 


toms and manners to which they often re- 
late being wholly grown obſolete ; this is 
frequently more the product of conjecture 
than reality, though it often hits upon great 
probabilities, where the means of knowing 
abſolutely are deftroyed. X 
PHILO'SOPHER (S.) a wiſe, learned, and 
judjcious man, who, applies himſelf to the 
ſtudy of nature, &c. 
 Philoſspber*s Stone, a powder that ſome 
chymical heads imagine, or at leaſt pretend 
to affirm,, has the vi tue or power of turn- 
ing all imperfe& metals into ſilver and gold; 


all metals but filver, which they call the 


AAoon, and gold, which is called the Sun, 
are called imperfect; lead is called Saturn, 
tin Jupiter, iron Mars, copper Venus, quick- 
filver Mercury; this powder they call the 
wniverſal medicine, and ſay it acts upon the 
whole empire of nature, which they divide 
into three parts, vir, the animal, the vege- 
tative, and mineral ; as to the animal, they 
pretend it wall preſerve the health of all 


ttore it when altered; and the ſame upon 
plants; and alſo, as they call it, take away 
the leproſy from metals, and convert them 
into the purer kinds or ſorts ot gold and ſil- 
ver: This powder is called a ſtone, becauſe 
_ aſter it is wrought the artiſt vitrifies it; for 
being at firſt made up of ſeveral ſmall parts, 
- he forms it into a maſs by gentle liquefac. 

tion, which is kept for uſe ; but very unfor- 


tunately for the doating admirer, becauſe it | 


mult neceſſarily contain in it two qualities, 
which are not to be found together in any 
bodies that nature preſents us with; it muſt 


be metable like wax, and fixed and proof 


againſt fire to the hardneſs of gold; the firſt 
quality being neceſſary for penetrating thro' 


every pore, to the center of the imperfect 
metal, upon which it is caft, when melted ; | 


and the ſecond,” to communicate the fixed 
neſs requiſite for gold or filver ; and there- 
fore it is no wonder the way of ſucceeding 
in the preparation and uſe of this ſtorie 
ſhould be very difficult to find out, and that 
' thoſe who pretend to ſeek after this hidden 
myſtery ſhould frequently miſtake the mean- 
ing of their enigmatical writers upon a ſub- 
ect they themſelves knew nothing of, being 


lulled along either with the delufion of others, 


or the enthuſiaſm of their own brains. 


PHILOSO'PHICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 


or according to the rules of philoſophy. 
Philoſophical Egg, a glaſs veſſel uſed by 


the Chymiſis, fomewhat reſembling the ſhape. 


of an egg, and uſed in thoſe digeſtions that 
requite a great deal of time to perſect. 
PHILO'SOPHIZE (V.) to act or behave like 
4 ptuloſopher, by giving or ſearching into 
the reaſon, nature, and properties of the ſe- 
verel obi ects that are yilible, and inquiring 


6 


1 

into their cauſes, effects, and laws, accord. 
ing to the beſt ſyſtems and obſervation; 
known, or to be obſerved from the thingy 

' themſelves. 3 
PHILO'SOPHY (S.) is the ſtudy or know. 
ledge both of natural productions, and al 
of moral obligations, and this is commonly 
called natural and moral hi shy or ethicks, 
the ſtudy of nature, no doubt, has been x; 
old as nature itſelf ; but the moſt early ac. 
counts ſay, that Xenophanes Colophonius began 
to form ſes. or teach it publickly, and tht 
he affirmed there were. four elements, and 
abundance of worlds, that the ſoul was oi 
an aerial nature, that the figure of the Deity 
was round, that he ſaw and heard every 
thing, but did not make uſe of the faculty 
of reſpiration, and that he was an intel. 
gent, wiſe, and eternal being; his ſucceſſor 
and fcholar Parmenides held but two ek. 
ments, wiz, earth and fire, and afirmed 
the earth was ſpherical; and that it hung in 
the center of the univerſe ; his ſcholars M. 
Ius and Zeno Eleates were very different; 


; the firſt maintained, that the univerſe wa 
creatures, keep it from altcration, and re- | 


infinitely extended, and without motion; 
the latter, that there was a plurality of 
worlds, denied a vacuum, made gene ation 
conſiſt of the four prime qualities, and that 
the ſoul emerged from a particular compoſ. 
tion of thoſe ingredients, &c. And ore 
notion ſprung from another, till they came 
ſo effeQtually to loſe themſelves in the val 
abyſs of conjecture, as to affirm the world 
was eternal, and that there was no other 
deity or ſupream being, but what they calle 
nature, or the ſoul of the world: The Mo- 
derns have pretty well ſhook off the yoke 
of ſervilely following Ariſtotle, and other 
Ancients, who upon all occafions, when 
they could not account for the phænomenon, 
were wont to attribute it to occult qualities, 
in order to cover their own ignorance ; but 
the noble inventions and experiments of tit 
two laſt centuries have put us upon a mi 
better footing than before, by accounting fur 
abundance of appearances, that the Ancients 
had no proper ways of diſcover ing or a 
counting for. £ 
PHYLTER or FILTER (S.) a love powse, 
or charm, which the ſtupidity of ſome, a0 
knavery of others,” affirm has the powtf df 
property of influencing a perſon, fo as to 
ter his or her inclination upon whom it ach, 
from a diſregard or hatred of a perſon, !0 
admiring or loving the deſpiſed object, with 
out any other means uſed; and this is ehe 
only by the natural efect of the compoſition, 
when the paſſions are to be but moderate) 
excited, or elſe by the ſuper- addition of mi 
gical incantation, where the affections it 
extravagantly rouſed. ; 
PHULTRATE or FULTRATE V.) to fri 
liquors thro? a thick woollen cloth, to ff 
tate the dregs from the purer liquor. Fkk 
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PHLEBO'RRHAGE (S.) a breaking or burſt- | 


ing of a vein. 


1 


ſtrong- melling ill - ſavoured brea th, and a 


cough. 


PHLEBY'/ TOMIST (S.) a furgeon, or one - PHYLA/CTERY (S.) a charm, preſervative, 


who breaks, cuts, or opens a vein, in order 
to let a perſon blood phyſically. 
PHLEBOTOMUZE- (V.) to open a vein, or 
let a perſon blood phyſically. 9 
PHLEBO'TOMY (S.) the art or act of judici- 
ouſly letting a perſon blood in the arm, foot, 
c. according as the malady may require, 
pHLEGM (S.) a ſlimy excrement of the blood 
frequently occaſioned by too much nitrous 
air, alſo a watry diftilled liquor, oppoſite to 
ſpirituous liquors 3 alſo thoſe clodds that ſwim 
er appear upon diſtilled liquors ; it is alſo 
the diſeaſe in hens commonly called the pip. 
PHLE'GMAGOGUES (S.) medicines proper | 
to purge or take away phlegm. 
PHLE'GMATICE (A.) inclined to, or trou- 
” bled with phlegm. | 
PHLEME or PHLEAM (S.) an inſtrument + 
that Farriers uſe to bleed horſes with, which 
the Surgeons, when uſed upon human bodies, 
call a lancet. | 
PHOE/BUS (S.) one of the appellatives or 
names of the ſun, or Apollo. 


PHO'SPHORUS '( S. ) ſometimes means the | 


morning ſtar, called Venus; and ſometimes a 
mineral or other artificial matter, which caſts 
an extraordinary light in the dark ; ſome 
ſhine naturally of themſelves, and others, by 
being expoſed to the ſun or fire, imbibe ſo 
ſo much of the light, that makes them ſhine in 
the dark ; there are alſo liquid phoſphorus's of 
various forts ; ſome Chymiſts affirm that gold 
diffolved according to art, loſes nothing of 
its colour, and becomes ſo admirable a pboſ- 
phorus, that a perſon may eaſily read and write 
by the light thereof in the'night-time. 
PHRASE (S.) is any ſentence or elegant man- 
ner of expreſſion, peculiar to*the art or lan- 
guage a perſon is talking of, or in. ; 
PHRASE (V.) to ſpeak properly and pertinent- | 
ly in any language, or upon any ſubject. 
PHRASEVLOGY (S.) a book or collection 
of the phraſes or elegant manner ot expreſ- 
ſing one's {elf upon any ſubject in any parti- 
cular language. 
PHREINSY (S.) a dotage, with a continual 
fever, frequently accompanied with madneſs 
and anger, proceeding trom too great a de- 
gree of heat of the animal ſpirits. 
WPHRY'GIAN/ MOOD (S.) the Mufical term 
tor ſuch ſort of compoſitions as are uſvally 
played upon trumpets, hautboys, and other 
warl:ke inftromeats, intended to excite 
chearſulneſs, courageouſneſs, &c. 
PHTHIRTYASIS (S.) the louſy diſeaſe where- 
with moſt children, and ſome adult perſons, 
are apt to he troubſed, eſpecially thoſe who 
te not kept very Clean. 
: PHT!HISICAL (A.) tubjet to, or afflicted 
ih the difcale called the phthiſick. 
WH CHUSICE G.) a coaſumption uf the whole 
body, ariling from an ulcer in the lungs, ac 
ompanizd with a flow continued lever, a | 


FFF 


&c. againſt diſcaſes, mis!ortunes, dangers, 
&c. ſuch as the heathens uſed to wear about 
them, ſome conſiſting of ſtones, others ot 


metal engraved under certain aſpects of the 


planets; to this day all the eaſtern. parts of 
the world are filled with this ſuperftition, and 
the men do not only wear them for them- 
ſelves, but for their animals alſo ; but what 
is here intended, are thoſe wore by the Fes, 
and mentioned in the goſpel, which vere 
certain little boxes or rolls of parchment, 
wherein were wrote certain words of the 
law ; theſe they wore upon their foreheads, 
and upon the wriſt. of the left arm; the 
Jes wrote theſe four paſſages of the law 


upon them; rt, San#:fy unto me all the firſt- 


bern; what ſo:ver 6pen:ch the <vomb among the 
children of Iſrael, both of man and beaſt, it mn 
mine; and what follows, as far as the 1oth 
verſe of Exodus Xiit, 2d. From the 11th 
verſe of the ſame chapter, And it ſball be, 
<vben the Lord ſhall bring thee into the land of 
the Canaanites, &c. as far the 16th verſe. 
34. From the 4th. verſe of the 6th chapter 


of Deuteransmy, Hear, G Iſrael, the Lord cur 


Cod is one Lord, and what follows to verſe 
9 of the ſame chapter. Laſtly, From the 
13th verſe of the 11th chapter of the ſame 
book, And it ſhall come to paſs, if ye ſhall 
bearken diligently to my commandments, Sc. to 
the end of the 21ſt verſe of the ſame chap- 
ter: Thoſe that were faſtened to the arms, 
were two rolls of parchment writ in ſquare 
letters with an ink made on purpoſe, ard 


with much care, they were rolled up toa 


point, and were incloſed in a fort of caſe of 
black calves ſkin, then they were put upon 
a ſquare bit of the ſame leather, but ſome- 


thing ſtiffer, from whence hung a thong of 


the ſame, of ahout a finger*s breadth, and 
a cubit and a half long ; thefe rolis were 
placed at the bending of the left arm, and 


after the thong had made little knot in the 


form of the letter jod, it was wound about 
the arm in a ſpiral line, which ended at the 
top of the middie finger, it was called zef/a 
fpel-jad, or the tefßila of the hand; that of 
the torehead was compoſed of four pieces of 
parchment, upon each of which was writ. 
ten one of the before-mentioned ſentences 
theſe four pieces were joined together in a 
ſquare, and they writ upon them the let- 
ter ſchin, then they put over them a little 
ſquare of ſtiff calves leather, from whence 
proceeded two thongs like the tor ner; this 
ſquare was put upon. the middle of the 
forehead, and the thongs going about the 
head, made a knot behind like- the let- 
ter daleth, and then came round again 
to the breaſt, they calledy this teffila ſpel- 
r2/b, or the reffila of the head; the mo- 
dern Fetus content t hemſelves with putting 
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PIA 
on thoſe phylaferies only at morning pray- 
ers; ſome cf the moſt devout put them on 
at the time of noon prayers alſo, but they 
are under no obligation to do this. 
PHY SIC Al. (A.) raturat ; alſo of a purgative 
taſte, ſmell, or quality, or like to medicines 
appointed for diſeaſed perſons. - - 5 


Phyſical Point, areal ſmall prick or point, | 


and is the di rect oppoſite to a mathematical 
point, which is the beginning or termination 


cold a line; ſo a phylical body or ſubſtanee is 


vhat is the oppoſite to ſpirit. 
PHYSICIAN (S.) one who ſtudies nature, in 
order to help the maladies and misfortunes 
that frequently aMi& mankind, whether they 
proceed from internal or external cauſes. 

PHY SICK (S.) properly is the ſtudy or prac- 

tice of the art of medicine, fit to be applied 

to the ſeveral infirmities that afflict man- 

Ekeind. N 

PHY'SICKS (S.) natural philoſophy, h ch 
confiders the phænomena, cauſes and effects 
ariſing from; or productive of the various 
motions, operations, affections, &c. of the 
heavens, meteors, or other natural bodics. 

PHYSIO'GNUMER or -PHYSIO/GNOMIST 

(S.) one that pretends to judge of the pre- 
lent, and foretel the future condition of per- 
fons by their faces, 

PHYSIO'GNOMY (S.) an art that preterds 
to know the diſpoſition, inclination, or fu- 
ture condition of perſons by their preſent 
countenanccs. 2.2 : 

PHRYSIO'LOGIST or PHEYSIO'LOGER (S.) 
a ſtudent. or practitioner of natural philo- 
fophy. | | 

PHYSIO'LOGY (S.) the ſame with phyſicks, 
or natural philofophy ; alſo that part ol phy- 
fick that teaches the conſtitution of the bo- 
ay, ſo lar as it is in its healthy or natural 
ſtate, and to that purpoſe endeavours to ac- 
count for the reaſon of the ſeveral functions 
and operations of the ſeveral members; and 
ſometimes it is limited to tliat part of medi- 
cine which particularly conſiders the ſt: uc- 

ture and conſtitution of human bodies, with 
regard to the cure of diſeaſes. 

PHYTO'LOGIST (S.) one who ſtudies the 
nature of het bs and plants, particularly call- 
ed a botaniſt. 

PHY'TO'LOGY (S.) the art of knowing, or 
a treatiſe of the nature, properties, kinds, 
forms, &c. of plants, herbs, &c. 

PHV Z. (S.) the face or countenance of a per- 
ſon, 

PIA'CHE or PIA'/ZZA (S.) walks that are 


aiched or covered over by walls or buildings 


for po lick walking, ſuch as the Royal-Ex- 
change, Cavent-Garden, &c. ard ſometimes 

.. means, the open area of a market, &c. 
PIA. MA'TER (S.) a membrane or thin ſkin, 
which immediately, covers the brain and ce- 
rebellum, extreamly full of ſanguinary veſ- 
ſels, made to keep in the ſpirits generated in 

the brain, that they do not fly away: 


FC: 

PIA'NO (S.) a term in Mufict, that ſigniſet 

, a part of the air or ſtrain repeated very to. 

ly, or like a gentle echo. 

PIA!STER (S,) a foreign coin of about fie 

ſwilngs ſterling value. 

PI'CA (S.) a term given by the Printers to 

- common-lized leiter, which they [requenty 
uſe in printing moſt ſorts of common wong 
or books, of which there are three ditteren 
ſizes, wiz. ſmall, great, and double, but th 

ſmail is moit uſed; in Phvſick, it is a ce. 

pPraved appetite which cauſes the patient u 
long for or covet; thoſe things that arc tis 
molt unfit for food, as coals, chalk, &, 

PICK (v.) to chufe ſome out of a great man, 
as apples that have no bruiſes, &c. cut ol 

large quantity; alſo to collect together x 
times, or gather up (rom off the ground, , 

any thing fallen thereon, or to pull bert, 

apples, cherries, &c. from off trees, &c. 

PICKAGE (S.) a Law term for the fine, 

premium, &ec. that perſons pay for libety 

to dig up the ground, in order to er 

booths, ſtalls, &c. in fairs, markets, &c. 

PFCK-AX (S.) an inſtrument uſed to dg 

the ground with, either for building, pa 

ving, &c. 

PICKEE R, or to. play the PICKEROON 
(V.) to go a piivateering, robbing, or plu 
dering boats or ſmall ſhips, 

PUVCKERING (S.) in the North- Riding d 
Yorkfhire, is a pretty good town, and ttt 
market well ſupplied with neceſſaries weck. 
ly on Monday; diſtant from London 176 
computed, and 226 meaſured miles. 

PICKEROO'N (S.) a toot-pad, or other dr: 
ty, ſhabby fellow); allo a ſmall privatcer, 0 
ſea-robber, 

PI'CKET or PVYCQUET (S.) a ſharp- pointes 
ſteel ſhod Rake, uſed by enginee:s in an i 
my to mark out the ground and arge d 
to: tification or entrenchment; alſo a gat 
at cards; alfo ſtakes drove into the groutt 
by the tents of the horſe, to ſaſten tit! 
horſes to, and before the tents of the joctts 
reſt their muſkets and pikes round abit 
them in a circular ferm; alſo the ſmall gust 
that are appointed at the bead of every H. 
giment, commanded by lieutenants or entf 
as they lie encamped, to be always reacy - 
gainſt ſurprize, is calied the pickcr-$uare, 

 PVCKLE (S.) a compoſition of ſalt, ptpjf' 
and other ſpices, diffolved in vinegar, & 
uſed as a preſervative to fleſh, fruits, xc. 

PYCKLE (V.) to immerſe fleſh, fruits, &c 
vinegar, &c, wherein ſalt, pepper, &c. i 
been difilved or intuſed. 

PYCKLE, PIVCHEL, or PVGHTEL (5. 
ſmall field or incloſure of ground. 

PCK LES (S.) cucumers, cnions, F ry 
beans, walnuts, &c. that have been d 
ordered and ſteeped in vinegar, &c. and 
kept to be eat as ſauce with meat, dc 

PI'CK-LOCK (S.) ſometimes is apphed 1 
perſon, and ſometimss to an — 


3 


piers (s.) 2 Hias or German colony, who' 
landed in Scotland much about the time that 


"PIC 


opens a lock when the true key is loſt or 
miſlaid, &c. 25 © 

PICK-THANK (S.) one who makes it his 
buſineſs to find out and diſcover the faults 
of others. | 


the Scots began to ſeize upon the Eludæ, or 
weſtern iſles, for want of room in Ireland; 
upon their arrival, they ſent ambaſſadors to 
the Scots, defiring ſome land to inhabit, al- 
jedging, that they were originally the ſame 
people, as might appear both by their lan- 
guage, and cuſtoms; the Scots anſwered, that 
they had no room to ſpare, but they would 
alliſt them to poſſeſs themſelves of Albion, 
the neighbouring iſland, which was large, 
and thinly inhabited by people at variance 
among themſelves ;z and having performed 
it accordingly, they defired wives from the 
Scars, becauſe they. had no women with 
them, which being granted, they thereby 
became one people; the Scots at the ſame 
time got footing with them, and the Pres 
being afraid that they would over-top them, 
began to oppoſe their coming in any great 
numbers into Britain, ſo that it broke out 


into a war, which the Britons fomented ; | 


but the Scorr;/þ women got the matter made 
up, ſo that afterwards they lived as two diſ- 
tin& nations, the Scots in the highlands and 
the iſles, and the P:#s in that now called 
the lowlands ;'the latter were fa intent upon 
having the Scots expelled, that they united 
with the Britons and Romans againit them, 
and drove them from Britain, ſo that the 
Iriſh Scots having alſo ſubmitted to the Ro- 
mans, the Albion Scots were confined to the 
ides, and moſt of the remaining nobility + 
went to ſeek their fortune in Scandinavia, 
now called Sueden, Denmark, and Norgay; 
the Picts ſmarting under the Roman yoke, 


and being deprived of aſſiſtance from the | 


PI E 


battlements all along, and towers at a con- 
venient diſtance from each other, in which 
ſoldiers were kept for its defence ; this wall 
was built by the Romans, when poſſeſſed of 
this part of Britain, to defend it from the 
incurſions of the Scots and Pids, trom whom 
it took its name, ſome parts whereof with 
Roman inſcriptions are t: be feen to this day 
in ſeveral places; and there is a town on the 
very ruins of it, called Vall Jann, towards 
Cumberland, particularly memorable upon 
account of Serbert, king of the ZajnSaxuns, 
being baptized there by Paulinus; at nrſt this 
wall was made only of turf ſtrengthened 
with ſtakes and paliſadoes; it was ſeveral 
times broke down. in many places, at vari- 
ous times by the Picts; but in 404, the 
. Britons, with the aſſiſtance of the Romans, 
having obtained a compleat victory about 
the year 4.30, rebuilt it wholly of brick; but 
the year following being again ruined by the 
Scots, it was from that time forward regard- 
ed only as the common boundary of the two 
nations by conſent, | 
PICTURE (S.) a drawing repreſentation or 
' painting of a perſon, place or thing, | 
PICTURE (V.) to draw or repreſent in co- 
lours or otherwiſe, the likeneſs or ſimilitude 
of buildings, fruit, cattle, perſons, &c. 
PI'DDLING (A.) trifling, doing matters of 


ſmall conſequence, picking or eating a bit 


here and there, &c. 
PIE or PVE (S.) fruit or meat incloſed and 
baked in cruſt or dough ; alſo a bird about 


the bigneſs of a pigeon, commonly called a 


ma pye; among the Printers, it is ſeveral 
. ſorts and ſizes of letters confuſedly mixed 
together. 
PIECE (S.) a part or portion of ſome whole 
thing; alſo a gun or muſket to go a fowling 


or thooting birds with, Sc. alſo a guinea or 


piece of gold money now worth 21 ſlullings, 
&c. In the Veaving Trade, it fignifies as 
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Scots, intreated them to return, that they 
might ſtrengthen each other againſt the 
common enemy; upon which the Scets re. 
turned, and by degrees recovered their an- 
cient poſſeſſions, about the year of Chriſt I PVED or PY*ED (A.) mottled, ſpeckled, or 
404; from this time the Pi&s and Scots lived | - party-coloured like a cow, dog, &c. 
in amity together for a conſiderable time; PIEP (V.) to cry or make a noiſe like a 
but afterwards quarrelling again, many bat- chicken that is diſeaſed. 
tles being fought, and much time ſpent, the | PIEPOW'DER (S.) a court of judicature be- 
Scots were well nigh expelled Albion again ; | * longing to markets and fairs, to do juſtice 
but about the year $54, the Scors under Ke- to the buyers and ſellers immediately upon 
neth II. totally ſubdued the Pics, and ſeized the ſpot. 
all their kingdom, and extended the limits F PIERCE (V.) to bore or go thorough, either 
as far as Newcaſtle upon Tyne, by the aſſiſtance of force, or the natural 
Pigs Wall, a famous wall in North:mber - ſharpneſs of the compoſition, as ſalt does 
Lnd, which reached from Newcaſtle upon fleſh, vinegar fruits, &c. 
Tyne to Carliſle in Cumberland, for the ſpace | PIERCING (A.) very ſharp, biting or ſtrong, 
of 80 miles, ſo that it extended almoſt from that is capable of boring, penetrating, of 
ſea to ſea, that is, from the German ſea on going, thro? a thing. 
the eaſt, to the Iriſp ſea on the weſt; it was | PVETY (S.) that religious and dutiſul carriage 
8 foot thick, and 12 high, aſcending and] and behaviour that is owing to God, our pa- 
deſcending over fcveral craggy hills, with, rents and tuperiors 3 among the c W 
3 1 the 


much filk, cloth, &c. as is made up in one 
roll or bundle. 


PIECE (V.) to few or join cloth, moe &C, 
together, for various purpoſes, 
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they had a goddeſs whom they adored, called 
by this name, whom they ſuppoſed preſided 
over the worſhip that was paid to other dei- 
ties; and alſo over the dutiful and terder re- 

ſpectfulneſs that was due from children to- 

wards their parents; and alſo over the affec- 
tion that parents naturally bore towards their 
children; Piety had a temple at Rome in foro 
olitorio, conſecrated to her, wherein was ſet 
up the picture of the woman ſo famous for 
her prety, who ſeeing her mother condemned 
eo die by famine in her old age, demanded 
very earneſtly leave of the goaler to ſee her 
daily in the priſon till ſhe died, which being 
permitted, ſhe ſuſtained her with the milk 
of her breaſt ; this being related to the 
zudges, they gave the mother her liberty, 
and allowed the 'daughter a ſufficient penſion 
to ſuſtain both herſelf and mother; ſome re- 
late this ſtory of the father, but Cicero, Livy, 
Sc. ſpeak of the mother; the Painters re- 
preſent this goddeſs as a ſedate matron, holds 
ing a ſword in her right-hand, extended over 
an altar, and a ſtork in her left hand, ha- 
ving a child and an elephant by her fide. 


PIG (S.) ſometimes means a young ſwine, | 


whether boar or fow; and ſometimes a 
piece of lead from one hundred to three 
hundred weight, called ſmall or large pigs 
accordingly. 

PIGEON (S.) a ſmall eatable bird, ſometimes 
called a dove; in Scripture, it is often men- 
tioned as a fimp'e animal, without craft, 
defence, or underſtanding, it being obſerved 
that this is the only bird that does not pro- 
tect and defend its young ones, and expreſſes 
no concern when they are taken away, but 
returns always to the ſame hole, to build her 
neſt therein, notwithſtanding the frequent 
experience ſhe has had, that worms, vermin, 
buds, or men, have taken away, or deſtroy- 
ed her young ones ; there are ſeveral ſorts of 

them that are called by different names; 
they are reported to have fo ſtrong an in- 
clination to their own neſt or home, that 
they will carry letters tied under their wings 
many leagues. : | 

PIGOIN (S.) a fort of bowl or pail, with 
one of ſtaves much longer than the reſt, 

made for a handle to lade water by, and 
uſed eſpecially in brew- houſes to meaſure 
out the liquor with, 


PIG IN (V.) ſpoken of perſons that creep | 


queerely into a ſmall, cloſe, or dirty bed, 
without making, and other decencies. 
PYGMENT (S.) any artificial paint, or co- 
_ Jour, uſed as fucus for the face, or compoſi- 
tions for dyers, painters, &c. to match or 
imitate particular colours ; alſo for ſtaining 
or painting glaſs, and counterfeiting preci- 
ous ſtones. 
PYYCMY (S.) a dwarf, or perſon of a very 
ſmall ſtatu:e. 
PT'CSNY (S.) a familiar or fondling love- 
word for a young girl, or pretty maid. 


| p ſmaller, K 


PII (S.) the name of thoſe knights that wer 
- inſtituted by pope Pius IV. in 1560, he 
created about 530 of them while he held 
the ſee, and would have them, both at 
Rome, and elſewhere, take place of the 
knights of the Empire and Malta; their by. 
fineſs was to carry the pope when he went 
abroad; they were called the gilded knight, 
becauſe they wore gilt ſwords and ſpurs; the 
pope conferred this honour indifferently on 
ſoldiers and gown-men ; they had the title 
of count palatines, with a penſion from the 
| pope, and the privilege to make doors in 
all faculties, appoint publick notaries, and 
to legitimate baſtards. 

PIKE (S.) the name of an excellent freſh. 
water fiſh ; alſo an inſtrument of war, con- 
fiſting of a ſtaff from 14 to 16 foot long, 
armed with a ſharp-pointed ſteel head or 
long ferril 3 generally in a company of foot, 
two thirds are muſqueteers, and the other 
pike-men ; when a battalion is formed to 
engage horſe in the open field, the pries are 

| fo ordered, that they may face and charye 
every way, to cover not only the muſque. 
teers, but the colours, drums, and baggage ; 
now bayonets, or ſhort ſwords, faſtened to 
the end of muſkets, are generally uſed in- 
ſtead of piles. | 

PIKE OFF (V.) to ſlink away, march, or 
go off privately, &c. 

PYLA or PILE (S.) a punch uſed in the old 
way of coining with the hammer, that con- 
tained the arms, inſcriptions, and other fi- 
gures for one ſide of the piece, to be truck - 
for the reverſe of the coin; the other, or 
head-fide of the piece, being called the cro(s, 
upon account of a croſs being uſual!!y ſtruck 
inftead of a head in thoſe times, as it is in 
the moidores of Portugal at this day, &, 
ſome affirm it was called a pie, becauſe that 
fide bore the repreſentation of a church 
ſtanding upon piles, or large ſtakes of wood, 

PI'LASTER (S.) in Architefure, is a ſquare 
column generally let into the wall, and ex- 
hibiting but about a fourth or fifth part of 
its proper thickneſs ; ſometimes they are in- 
ſulated, but not often ; the proportions are 
different according to the order, having the 
ſame capitals, members, &c. with the co- 
lumns, ſaving that the columns of all the 
orders take the attick baſe indifferentiy, and , 
the pilaſters the particular baſe of the order 
artiſts of the greateſt note neither diminiſh 
nor ſwell pilafters, but carry them of an 
equal width from top to bottom. 

PILCH (S.) a piece of flannel cut trianguir- 
ly, which the nurſes wrap up their you's 
infants in, next to the linen or clout which 
goes next their ſkin, to ſuck up their urine, 
that it may not wet the bed. 

PI'LCHARD (S.) a particular ſort of fil 
that is ſalted, dried, and exported abroad, 
much like a herring in ſhape and taſte, but 


PILE 


FILE (S.) among the Ancients, and ſtill a- | having been convicted of forgery, perjdry, 
mong ſome of the Moderns, where they buggery, libellng, &c. in ſome caſes the 
burn the bodies of the deceaſed, is the heap head is put through the hole, and the two 
of wood or other combuſtible matter upon hands through two others, the noſe is flit, 
which the corpſe is laid, in order to hecon- | the face branded with one or more letters, 
ſumed, which is called a funeral pile; alſo | and one or both ears are cut off, _ 
any great heap of bricks, ſtones, &c. amaſſed | PVLLORY (V.) to profecute a perfon for 
together by way, of building, is called a pile, crimes ſo far as to get the ſentence of the 
and as it is performed is called a noble, and law pronounced, and the party puniſhed, 
elegant, &c. pile of building; alſo any heap. by being ſet on or put into the pi. 
of Rones, boards, &e, thrown or laid regu- PFLLOW (S.) a piece of furniture belonging 
larly upon one another is called a pile; alſo toa bed, for a perſon to lay his head on, 
the ſhag of yelvet, or that filk that ſtands, which when it is put into a chair, to fit 


up above the ground, is called the pile; in] on, Ora pulpit, to lean on, it is called a 
Heraldry, it is a triangular ordinary with cuſhion, with only this difference, that p:/- 
one of its fides to the chiet, and terminating ioꝛos are commonly ſtuffed or filled with fea- 


in a point near the bottom z alſo large trees | thers, and cuſhions with hair, &c. In a 
or timbers drove into rivers, moraſſes, c. Ship, that timber whereon the bolt- ſpric 
to make a found tion to build bridges, forts, | - lieth, beareth, or reſteth at the coming out 
houſes, &c. upon, are called piles; and in of the hull of the ſhip aloft by the ſtern, is- 
Phyfick, the diſeaſe that particularly afflitts called the p:lhww of the bolt. ſprit. 
the fundament, by ſome called the hzmor- | PI'LOT (S.) one that is ſkilled in the ſeas, ri- 
rhoids, is vulgarly called the piles. vers, &c. by knowing what ſands, rocks, 
PILE (V.) to lay one thing upon another, as bars, &c. are in them, and how to ſteer or 
carpenters do their deal boards to dry, &c. conduct a thip, ſo as beſt to avoid the dan- 
PI'LFER (V.) to fteal privately ſthings of | ger that may ariſe from them, 
ſmall value,” s | PI/LOTAGE (S.) is ſometimes applied to the 
PI'LGRIM (S.) one who travels to diſtant | pay or wages given to one who makes it his 
places and countries, to pay his devotions at particular bufineſs to wait for and conduct 
the grave or ſhrine of ſome pretended faint, | ſhips acroſs, over, and through dangerous 
prophet, &c. places in feas, rivers, &c, and ſometimes it 
PILGRIMAGE (S.) a journey undertaken means the duty, office, or buſineſs of ſuch 
upon the account of paying religious wor- a perſon. 
ſhip, at the ſepulchre of ſome ſaint, &c. - PIMP (S.) a wretched, abandoned fellow, 
PILL (S.) a portion of phyſick made up of | who makes it his buſineſs to be a procurer 
powder moiſtened, &c. into little balls, to | of, or attendant upon whores, by waiting 
de ſwallowed at once. at the door while they commit their lewd- 
PILL or PYLLAGE (V.) to ſtrip the bark or | refs, and to give notice if any body is com- 
rind off a tree, the ſkin off walnuts, &c. alſo ing to interrupt them, vulgarly called a 
to rob, plunder, or violently take away a | cock-bawd. 
man's goods, cattle, &c. PIMP (V.) to wait upon, encourage, feek 
PVLLAGE (S.) the goods, &c. taken away out for, or procure whores ; and eſpecially 
by violence or robbery ; but commonly is ſpoken of men that follow this practice. 
applied to the force of an army, or private | PYMPING (S.) the act of procuring whores 
theft of a wife, child, &c. | &c. alſo any thing done in a mean niggard- 
PILLAR (S.) is the vulgar name for what in ly, pitiful manner. . 
Architecture is called a colomn, of which PIMPLES (S.) are ſmall recrements of ill 
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6 there are many ſorts z from whence any one blood that ſhoot forth in the ſkin, and for 
e that is a truſty friend, and firm in the in- want of perſpiration, or too viſcous a mat- 
1 tereſt of a perſon or party, is called a pillar, ter ſtick there, and cauſe an unequal ſur- 
0 as being the ſupporter, maintainer, or vin- face, and which break forth ſometimes in- 
43 dicator thereof, | | to purulent ſmall] ſores. 

; PILL'D G RLICK (S.) a nick- name for | PIN (S.) a name given to many ſorts of in- 
h one that by ſome diſtemper has his hairs ſtruments uſed for faſtening things toge- 
iN fallen from off his head; alſo one that is ther; but particularly to thoſe made of 


irowned upon, or but little eſteemed. ſmall braſs wire, and uſed by women to 
I PILLION (S.) a ſaddle made on purpoſe for faſten their head-clothes, plait their gowns, 
a woman to fit on horſeback upon. Ec. 
PI'LLORY (s.) an inftroment of ſcandalous | PIN (V.) to faſten things together, to ſnut 
puniſhment, or a fort of ſcaffold for perſons | in or incloſe; alſo ſpoken of a perſon when 
to ſtand on, or bs put in, in order to make he has difficult conditions to perſorm, he is 


them a publick ſpectacle, ſor every one to ſaid to be pinned down; alfo when a dog 
lee and know, that they may avoid or re- catches a bull by the noſe, he is faid to pin 
tule to have any commerce cr dealings with the bull, | 


tem ior the future, upon accornt ot their | PIN. CASE {S.) a little caſe, or hollow tube, 
| 88 -. v1 
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in which pins, needles, &c. are put, and | 

carried in the pocket. 

+ PYNCERS (S.) an inftrument uſed by ſeveral 
artificers to draw out nails, &c., with. 

PINCH (S.) a fqueezing or nipping a perſon 
hard, with two or more fingers, or rather 
with the edges or extremities of the nails; 
alſo a ftraicht or difficulty, the point of 
time that any affair ſhould, or muſt be per- 
formed in, 

PINCH (V.) to gripe, ſqueeze, or nip hard 
with the fingers or nails; alſo to live at 
ſhort allowance; alſo to ſave a piece out of 
a garment, &c. | 

PI'NCUSHION (S.) a ſmall pillow or cuſhion 
made to ſtick pins or necdles on. 

PIND&A/RICK (A.) verſes wrote in the man- 
ner of Pindar, an old poet, who uſed all 
ſorts of meaſures promiſcuouſly, without con- 

fining himſelf to any particular one. 

PINE (V.) to grieve, mourn, languiſh, waſte, 
decay, or conſume away ; alſo to ſtarve with 
hunger. | 

PINE (S.) a tall, ſtrait tree, that bears a 

fruit divided into many parts like an arti- 

choke 3; emblematical'y, it repreſents death, 
becauſe being once cut, it never ſprouts a- 
gain, and being very bitter, it is ſaid to kill 

- whatever other plant joins to it, or grows 
near it. 

PI'NION (S.) frequently means the whole 
wing of a fowl, and often alſo only the firſt 
quill of a gooſe's wing, uſed by the writing- 
maſters to write the ſmaller hands or cha- 
raters with; alſo the nut or leſſer wheel 
that is faſtened to a long ſpirdle, and which 
plays in the teeth of the larger wheel of a- 
watch, clock, jack, &c. 

PINION (V.) to tie or bind a perſon's hands 
or arms faſt, as is done to highwaymen, 
&c, when they are taken, to prevent their 
getting away. 

PINK (S.) a ſmall, plea 
ſcented flower; alſo a ſmall trading ſhip, 

maſted and ribbed like others, only ſhe has 
a round ſtern, the hends and ribs compaſſ. 
ing, ſo that her ſides bulge out very much, 

PINK (V.) to cut holes in cloth in various fa- 
ſhions; alſo to run a perſon thro the body 
with a ſword; alſo to wink with the eyes, 

\ thro? weakneſs or too much light. 

PUNNACE (S.) a large boat or ſmall ſhip that 
goes both with ſails and oars, carrying three 
maſts, uſed principally to go up rivers to 
fetch wood, water, &c. to the ſhip, to land 
ſoldiers, to ſcout up and down the coaſt, to 
get intelligence, &c. 


PINNACLE (S.) the top of a roof, or ſpire 


of a church, temple, &c. that ends in a 


point. | | 

PI'NNER (S.) one that follows the trade of 
making pins of braſs wire for womens uſe, 
firſt introduced into England in queen Elixa- 
berh*s reign ;; alſo a particular fort of head- 
dre(s worn by women with long lappets to 
it, 


ſant- looking, well · 
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PI NNING (S.) faſtening ſhutters, &c. with 
wooden or iron pins, to prevent thieves, &c, 
coming in at the windows ; alſo the driving 
in pegs to hold the joints of flooring timbers 
together, &c. alſo the faſtening of tiles upon 
the roof of a houſe, with ſmall wooden pegs 
or pins; alſo the putting on childrens or 
womens cloaths with ſmall pins made of 
braſs wire, &c. 

PINT (S.) a ſmall meaſure both for liquor and 

\ ſeeds, &c. being the one eighth part of x 
gallon, or one ſixty- fourth part of a buſhe|, 

PI'NTLE (S.) ſometimes means the ſmall iron 
pin, ſtays, or bolts, which on ſhip-hoaig 
are faſtened to the cannon, to prevent their 
recoiling ; alſo the iron pins by which the 
rudder is hung to the ſtern-poſt ; alſo a cant 
name for a man's yard. OTA 

PIONIE'RS or PIONEE'RS (S.) thoſe la. 
bourers in an army, that are immediately 
under the command and direction of the 
engineer, to level roads, caſt up trenches, 
dig mines, &c. | 

PTOUS (A.) devout, godly, religious, duti. 
ful, loyal, &c. 

PIP (S.) a diſeaſe in Foww!ls ; alſo a ſpot or 
mark upon cards, to diſtinguiſh the value 
or wcrth of one before another. 

PIPE (S.) an inſtrument applied to various uſes, 
and conſequently made of various forms and 
matter, ſome of wocd, iron, ſtone, lead, &c, 
to convey water from one place to another; 
of clay, reeds, &c, to ſmoak tobacco thro' 
& c. of wood, ivory, &c. to produce muſſcal 
ſounds, &c. alſo the name of a large veſſel to 

hold wine, brandy, &c. whoſe ſtated quan- 
tity is 126 gallons; alſo the name of a great 

roll of records, &c. kept in the court of 
Chancery, for which purpoſe there is the 
Pipe-Ofjice, in which proper clerks make out 
the leaſes of crown lands, &c._ 

PIPE (V.) to play upon the flute, hautboy, 
&c, alſo to cry. 

PI'FER (S.) one who goes about the country 
playing upon a ſmall pipe or muſical inſtru- 
ment, tor the country-tolks to dance after, 
Ec. alſo a boy that cries, &c. or one that 
ſmoaks tobacco thro' a pipe, &c. 

PI'PKIN (S.) a ſmall earthen pot with a han- 
dle to it, made on purpoſe to boil or heat 

things in over the fire. 

PI/PPIN (S.) the name of various ſorts of 
picaſant-eating apples. 

PIQUANT (A.) ſharp, biting, ſatyrical, 1s. 

flective, poignant, &c. ; 

PIQUE (S.) a grudge, anger, ill-will againſt 
a perſon or thing. 

PIQUE/T (S.) the name of a game at cards; 
alſo the name of a puniſhment uſed in the 
army for a crime committed by a horſeman, 
which is executed by cauſing the offender to 
ſtand on the point of a ſtake with one foot, 
while the contrary hand is tied up as high as 
he can poſſibly reach. 


1 


PIRACY (S.) robbing in ſhips upon the 15 


* P1T 


by forcibly taking away a part, or the whole [ of thoſe whg have the ſmall-pozx, and ſeve- 


ol another's cargo, &c. among the Bookſe!- ral other puſtulary diſtempers. 

hers, the tranſcribing or printing the whole PVTANCE (S.) a ſmall feaſt or refreſhment 

or a great part of another man's book or of food, &c, ſhort allowance, &c. 

copy, is thus called. | PITCH (S.) a fort of ſticky juice, or coarſe 
PIRATE (S.) ſometimes means a fingle per- gum drawn from i” hituminous woods; 

ſon, and ſometimes a ſhip with her whole eſpecially pines an 8, by cleaving the tree 

crew, &c. that goes about robbing or ptun- into ſmall portions or billets, which being 

dering any ſhip of any nation whatever they | put into a furnace with two openings, in 

can maſter. one of which the fire is put, the heat where-. 
PIRA'TICAL (A.) like to, or after the man- | of forces out the- juices, and through the o- 


ner of a pirate, | ther the liquor or pitch is gathered, the ſmoke 
PISCARY (S.) a market where fiſh are ſold, being very intenſe tinges it of the black co- 
or a place where they are kept; alſo a li- | lour wWe commonly ſee it; ſome affirm, that 
cence or privilege to fiſh in a river, pond, &c. tar fs the firſt tappings or runnings, and 
PI'SCES (S.) in Aftronomy, is the twelfth and] pitch the laſt or worſt part; it is of excel- 
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laſt ſign in the zodiack, in the ſouthern ſemi- lent uſe in many caſes phyſically and mecha- 15 
cucle, bordering on Aries; and by the Aftro- nically, eſpecially in ſhip - building, &c. Pitch . 
logers eſteemed wateriſn, cold, and moiſt, acquires different names, according to its Ml 
the houſe of Fupiter, and exaltation of Ye- different preparations, colours and quali- . 
nus, repreſented on the globe by two fiſhes. ties; as it diftils from the wood it is called 

PI'SMIRE (S.) a fmall creature alluded to by barras, the fineſt of which is called galipot, a 
Solomon in his Prowerbs, upon account of its and the coarſer marble barras ; of the ga- A 
prudent laying up corn in fummer for its lipot is made white, or burgundy pitch, | 
winter proviſion, ſometimes called an ant. when melted with oil of turpentine ; and 


PISS S.) the ſtale or urine of man or beaſt. alſo roſin, by boiling it to a proper conſiſ- 
PISS (V.) to diſcharge nature, or empty the tence, and then making it into cakes ; and 


bladder of urine thro* the proper veſſels. when burnt and mixed with tar, it compoſes 
PI'SS-A-BED (S.) a plant commonly called what is called black or common piteb. In 
dandelion, that bears a yellow flower, that Acbitecture, it is the particular angle the 


grows upon a pretty ſtrong, large, and long gable-end of a houſe is made to, and of 
ſtalk, courſe the whole roof of the building. 
P1'SS-POT (S.) the vulgar name for thoſe | PITCH (V.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 
veſſels that are kept in bed-chambers, &c, | with melted piteb, &c. and to fix or reſolve 
to urine in, and from thence called cham- upon any thing; alſo to reſt or throw down 
ber- pots. any burden; alſo to fix or faſten in the 
| PISTOL (S.) the ſmalleſt fort of fire- arms, ground, to chuſe a place to build or ere a 
carried ſometimes on the ſaddle bow, ſome- tent, houſe, &c. upon, | 
| times in a girdle round the waiſt, ſometimes | PI/TCHER (S.) an earthen pot with an ear or 
, in the pocket, &c. handle, to fetch drink, water, &c. in, ge- 
PISTO'L (S.) a French or Spaniſh gold coin nerally ſpoken of the larger fort, 


) about 17 ſhillings value. | PI'TCH-FORK (S.) an inftrument ufed by 
PISTON (S.) that part or member in Pumps, farmers to load their hay, corn, &c, with, 
y dyringes, Cc. that works in the cavity of and by hoſtlers to clean their ſtables with, 
. the barrel or body, and by exactly fitting it, by carrying away the wet ſtraw, dung, &. 
k, when by the handle or lever it is lifted up, conſiſting of a wooden pole about five or ſix 
at | it takes off the column of air above or be- foot long, and about one inch diameter, and 
hint it, and thereby cauſes the water to riſe ſhod at one end with an iron ſtock, and two 

Ns till it diſcharges itſelf at a proper hole, made or three large iron prongs or teeth, 
6 for that purpoſe, as in pumps, or elſe retains | PYTCH UPON (V.) to appoint a perſon or 

i it in the barrel, as in ſyringes, &c. and alſo time to do a bufineſs, &c. 


forces che water out, when puſhed down ' PYTCHY (A.) clammy, ſticky, like to, or 
again, &c, | 
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daubed, ſmeared, &c, with pitch, 72 
re · PIT (S.) any hole, grave, &c. dug in the earth | PYTEOUS (A.) ſorry, mean, little worth, v 
for various purpoſes ; as, a ſaw-pit, a tan- in a miſerable condition, that deſerves and 1 
ner's pit, Sc. ſometimes means a coal- demands compaſſion and affiftance ; alſo a 5 
mine, lalt- mine, or oyſter · bed, they being tender and compaſſionate temper or diſpo- "Y 
called coal. ite, (alt-pirs, oyſter- pite, c. in | fition. © 1h 
Scripture, it ſometimes mrans the grave, | PITH (S.) the marrow or infide of an animal, 1 
ſometimes hell, and ſometinies the dens or tree, or plant; allo the ſubſtance or qumteſ- 7 
ding places of wild- beaſts, &c. alſo the ſence of an argument. diſcourſe, book, &c. | 
name for the mark that the ſmall- pox leaves | PFTHINESS (S.) fullneſs of marrow or pith; 
in a perſon's ſkin, alſo the nervouineſs or Rrength of a ſpeech; 
PIT (V.) a Poyfical term for the indentions diſcourſe, or argument, 1 
* that are frequently made in the ſkin or fleſh | 88 2 FI TIABLE 


PI'TIFUL (A.) inclined to compaſſion, ten- 


PI TV (s.) that tenderneſs and concern that 


FLA | 
PI TIABLE or PITEOUS (A,) that deſerves 
pity, compaſſion, help, or aſſiſtance, 


der-hearted, merciful, &c. alſo mean, baſe, 
ungenerous, &c. 

PI” 1ILESS (S.) hard hearted, without com- 
paſſion, wretched, nerable, without friends. 

PI'TTANCE (S.) an allowance given to 
monks, ſtudents, poor people, &c, for a 
meal or quantity of victuals, that any ons 
ſhall eat at one time ; alfo ſhort commons, 
or a part of a thing. _ 


is excited in a human breaſt, at ſeeing the 
miſeries of our fellow. creatures, which 
breaks out into kind, condoling expreſ- 
fions, and friendly, comfortable, and uſeful, 
actions, whereby the afflictions and miſe- 
ries of the unhappy languiſhers are relieved, 
aſſuaged, and comtorted ; this diſpoſition of 
mind is ſometimes called compaſſion, and 
ſometimes mercy. wy 
PIVOT (S.) ſometimes is called a foot or peg, 
and is that part of a ſpindle that refts upon a 
plate of braſs, iron, &c. in clock-work, and 
ſo pertorms its revolutions upon the tip or 
end thereof, which for duration is commonly 
made in a conical form, in order to ſtrength- 
en it, like the peg of a boy's top, &c. 
PIVZZLE (S.) in Beaſis, is the inſtrument of 
generation in the males; and particularly ap- 
plied to an ox's or bull's, upon account that 
after the creature is killed, ſkinned, &c. that 
the griſtly part thereof being ſtretched and 
dried, is kept as a whip or inſtrument of 
puniſhment for horſes, unruly boys, &c. 
PLA'CABLE (A.) that may be wrought upon, 
appeaſed, perſuaded, or overcome by rea- 
ſon, intreaty, ſubmiſſion, &c. | | 
PLACABULITY or PLA*'CABLENESS (S.) 
a diſpoſition of mind that may be moved, 
overcome, perſuaded, appeaſed, &c. 
PLA CARD or PLA CART (S.) a term uſed 
by foreigners for a proclamation, edict, &c. 
ſet up in all publick places, by authority of 
the government, whereby they forbid or 
command all their ſubjects to do or forbear 
ſomething therein expreſſed; it is alſo uſed 
tor a writing or inſtrument of ſafe conduct 
through the dominions of a prince; former. 
ly it tignified a licence to hunt or ſhoot 
game, that was otherwiſe forbid ; and ſome- 
times it means, the ornamental decorations 
oi a chamber-door, &c. | 
PLACE {S.) ſometimes means ſo much ſpace, 
that a particular perſon or thing occupies or 
takes up; and ſometimes a particular apart- 
ment deſigned for the putting or arranging 
_ of particular things in, as books, arms, &c. 
or performing particular bwinefs or offices in, 
as a church is called a place of worſhip, the 
Exchange a place of trade, &c. ſometimes 
it means the buſineſs or office that a perſon 
15 t& do, and to which a certain reward is 


| 


annexed, and fo all ſervants are ſaid to be in 


* 


FEA. 


or out of place; ſometimes it means a fort;. 
fied town, from whence it is called a ſtrong 

or weak place, Ec. 

PLACE (V.) to put in order, or diſpoſe of per. 
ſons and things, ſo as they may beſt df. 

charge the ſeveral offices required of them. 

PLA'CKET (S.) the ſlit or open part of a wo- 
man's petticoat. 

PLAD (S.) a particular fort of ſtriped ſtuff, 
much uſed by the Scots. 
PLA*FOND or PLA'TFOUND (S.) in Built. 
ing, is the ceiling of a room, church, &c. 
whether flat or circular; ſometimes lined 
with plaiſter, boards, &c. and ſometime; 
enriched with paintings and other orns. 
ments; and ſometimes it means the ſoffit or 
bottom of the projecture of the larmier of 

the cornice, 

PLA'GIARISM (S.) the a& of ſtealing other 
mens copies, books, or works of learning, 
and publiſhing them for a perſon's own, 
who perhaps never wrote or underſtood one 
word of them. | 25 } 

PLA'GIARY (S.) the thief or perſon tht 
ſteals other mens labours, writings, or 
books, and publiſhes them as his own, 

PLAGUE (S.) any fort of trouble, vexation, or 
affliction whatever ; but particularly means 
any univerſal, contagious, or peſtilent dil. 
temper, that afflicts any particular country, 
City, &c. and occafions the inhabitants thereof 
to die in great numbers, and very ſpeedily. 

PLAGUE (V.) to trouble, torment, grient, 
or afflict any body by words or actions. 

PLA'GUY (A.) vexatious, very troubleſome, 
grievous, or afflictive. 

PLAICE (S.) a fine, flat, freſh-water fi; 
and which in ſome places are very lag 
and broad, 

PLAIN or PLANE (S.) mathematically, means 
any extended flat ſuferficies, of which the? | 
are great varieties, according to the patticl- 
lar branch in which it is mentioned, from 
whence fields that have few or no bills ate 
called plains, and ſuch a kingdom or cout- 
try is called a plain country. 

PLAIN (A.) ſmooth, even, without any Tu 
gedneſs; alſo cloth, filk, pictures, &c. only, 
without any ornament of flowers, laces, 0! 
other embelliſhments ; alſo honeſt, ſincere, 
hearty, one that tells his mind without fe- 
ſer ve. 6 

Plain Chart, a map or chart, conſtrued 
upon the principle of the earth's being i 
extended ſquare or plane, and conſequently 
that the degrees of latitude and longitude 
are equal to one another in all parts, which 
is true only under the equator, and theretore 
they who ſollow the uſe thereof in long 
Journeys towards either of the poles, wil 
be ture to commit great errors; yet ſuch 1 
the ſtupidity of ſome, and the prevalence 
of cuſtom with others, that th's chart is fl 
much uſed, eſpecially by the leſs Knowing 
navigators, - Phi 


-PLA 


Plaia Sailing, the art of navigation ac- 
cording to the ſyſtem of the plain chart. 


Plain Scale, an excellent mathematical in- 


ſtrument, furniſhed with a line of chords, 
fines, tangents, &c. of various ſizes for many 
purpoſes, eſpecially navigation, &c. 
Plain Table, a mathematical inſtrument, 
purpoſely accommodated to the art of ſurvey- 
ing land, &c. | 
PLAI'NNESS (S.) ſometimes means down - 
right or open ſpeaking without any reſerve ; 
ſometimes the condition of any thing natu- 


rally without ornaments or decorations ; and 


ſometimes the clearneſs or evidentneſs of a 
propoſition z and ſometimes the condition of 
a country, &c, without hills, &c. 

PLAINT (S.) a mourning, bewailing, or com- 
plaining; and in Lav, is the cauſe or rea- 
ſon why one perſon obtains the king's writ, 
or brings his action againſt another. 


PLAINTIFF (S.) one who finds fault with, 


\ or complains of another; and in Law, is 
the term for the proſecutor. 

PLAI'STER (S.) a medicine applied outwardly 
to the ſkin, ſpread or run when melted upon 
leather, paper, linen, &c. commonly made 
of oils, fats, &c. mixed with powders of 
gums, wax, &c. according to what the ma- 
tady may he, that it is applied to help or 


cure, and therefore goes by various names, | 


according to the compoſition, or purpoſe de- 
ſigned for ; alſo the mortar or compoſition 
ſpread upon the walls and-ceilings of houſes, 
rooms, &c. 

PLAIT (S.) a fold in a garment, &c. 


PLAIT (V.) to double up, or lay in folds, as 
| women do their head- clothes, ruffles, petti- 


coats, &c. 


PLAN (S.) a deſign, purpoſe, or contrivance 


after what manner any thing ſhall be done, 
executed, or performed; from whence the 
draughts that Architect: make upon paper for 
the directing their building, are called plans, 
becauſe they proportionally contain the area 
and diviſion of the intended ſtructure accord- 
ing to the uſe, defign, or ſituation thereof, 


| PLA'NCHING (S.) in Carpentry, is laying or 


covering any room or place with boards for 
a floor, &c, : 

PLANE (S.) any extended ſmooth ſurface ; 
alſo the name of a carpentet's tool, with 
which he ſmooths or ſhaves off the rough- 
neſs of. boards, &c. 


Plane Number, in Aritbmetick, is ſuch an 


one that is conſidered as produced from the 
12 © £ 1 
mul tiplication of two others one into ano- 


ther, as 16 may be conſidered to ariſe from | 


and 2, or 4 and multiphed together. 
dA ( "£0 make beards,” e 


ſmooth, &c. 


PLANETS (S.) are wandering ſtars, that 


have their proper motion from eaſt to weſt, 
and do not always keep the ſame diſtances 
between one another, as the fixed ſtars do 


in the firmament, each of which have their | 


% 


to make boards, &c, even, | 


n 


— 


or flat ſuperficies, according to the ſeveral 


„ 


orb or circle wherein they make their revo- 
lution; their number is ſeven, viz. Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and 
the Mon ; the latter aſtronomers have diſ- 
covered nine other celeſtial bodies, which 
they reckon among the number of the pla- 
nett, and call them guards, becauſe they re- 
ſemble their officers that accompany and fol. 
low them, five of which move about Saturn, 
and four about Jupiter, and theſe are called 
ſatellites : The neareſt of Jupiter's attenders 
is found very uſeful in fixing the longitudes 
of places, by obſerving when it is eclipſed 
by the ſhadow of Jupiter. The Sun is only 
light of itſelf, the others receive their light 
from him: Aſtronomers compute that the 
Sun is 166 times as big as the earth, Saturn 
91, Jupiter 95, Mars much about the-fize of 
the earth, Venus & part of it, Mercury 5 
part, and the Moen 1 , They pretend to ſay, 
that the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from 
the earth are as follows; the S»» 1,100,0c © 
leagues, Merc: y 1657, ooo, the Moon 35,0c0, 
Fenus 64,0co, Mars 1,200,000, Fupiter 
8,000,000, Saturn 14,000,000 ; the Sun fi- 
niches his courſe in 365 days and almoſt 6x 
hours, the Moon in about 29 and an half, Mer- 
cury in about 6 months, Yenus in about 18 
months, Mars in 2 years, Jupiter in 12 years, 
and Saturn in 30 years. 

PLANUMETRY (S.) the art of meafuring 
plain ſurfaces, commonly called ſurveying. 
PLA/NISHING (S.) the art of making or lay- 

ing plates of metal very even, flat, and 
ſmooth, fit for the ſeveral artiſts that are to 
work upon them, whether they be filver- 
ſmiths, copper-ſmiths, engravers, &c. 
PLA\NISPHERE (S.) is the perſpective repre- 
ſentation of a ſphere or globe upon a plane 


laws or ſyſtems that are eſpecially followed 
in deſcribing the ſeveral lines, circles, &c. 
that are drawn upon a celeſtial or terreſtrial 
globe, for the purpoſes of geography or aſ- 
tronomy; and theſe are ſometimes called 
maps, charts, or planiſpheres, | 

PLANK (S.) a long piece of timber fawn 
about two inches thick, more or leſs, for 
various purpoſes, hoth in building houſes 

"and ſhips, and alſo for other mechanicat 
purpoſes. 1 

PLA/NKING (S.) ſometimes means the tim- 
ber ſawn into long boards of proper thick- 
neſſes for floors, laying on ſhips ſides, &c. 
and ſometimes the act of covering the ſides 
of ſhips, floors, &c. with planks, 

PLANO-CO/NVEX (S.) any thing that has 
one ſide turned, carved, ground, &c. round 
or protuberant, and the other quite flat or 
lain. 

PLANT (S.) is the univerſal name for all ve- 
getable bodies, whether trees, ſhrubs, or 
herbs. W | 

PLANT hey to ſow or ſet the ſe2d of trees, 
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' PLA'NTAIN (S.) is an excellent vulnerary 


PLANTER (S.) one that m:nures' barren or 


Inperfret PLANTS (S.) any that really do, or 


PLASH (V.) vulgarly called to ſplaſn, is to 


PLA 
&c. alſo to raiſe a new colony of people by 
ſending proper perſons to refide there, &c. 


herb, and is uſeful alſo for internal mala 

dies, ſuch as ſpitting of blood, running of 

the reins, involuntary urine, &c. and when 

outwardly applied, cleanſes and heals ulcers, 
allays or takes away inflammations, &c. the 

juice by itſelf, or mixed with the juice of le- 
mons, is an excelient diuretick, 

PLANTA TION (S.) ſometimes means a co- 
lony of people ſent out of one nation to ſet- 
tle in another, where no people, or but few 

native inhabitants are; and ſometimes it 
means only a field, garden, or ſpot of 
ground improved by culture and tillage, to 
produce any particular ſort of commodity; 
and this eſpecially in a new colony. 


wuaſte ground, and ſows ſeed, or puts plants 
into it, in order to improve it, and grow 
ſome particular grain, trees, &c. in it, and 
this eſpccially confidered as done in a wild 

country by a new colony. 

PLA'NTING (S.) the a& of ſetting plants, 
ſowing ſeed, &c. ſometimes it means put - 
ting or placing cannon fo as to defend a 
paſs, fortreſs, &c. or ſoldiers, &c. to lie in 
wait for the enemy, to ſurprize, or hinder 
them from piſſing along a particular way, 
or perſorming any deſign or enterprize they 
intended; in Ar. hitidture, it is the placing 
the firſt courſe of ſolid ſtones on the ma- 

- ſonry cf the foundation laid level with ail 
poſſible exactuce ſs. 


at leaſt appear to want both flowers and 
ſeed, as muſhrooms, moſſes, ſea- weed, &c. 
PLASH (S.) a puddle, or place filled with 
ſtanding water, but not deep. 


daſn the water ſo with the ſoot or other- 
wiſe, as to make it fly over or upon a per- 
ſon in great quantities of ſmall drops or parts. 
PLA/SHING (S.) in Hrfbandry, is a corrup- 
tion of plaiting, bending, or interweaving 
the boughs or green withs in hedges, ſo as 
to ſtrengthen them. I 
PLA'SHY (A.) full of puddles, or ſhallow 
ſtanding waters, 
PLA'STER. or PLAI'STER (S.) mortar, &c. 
made up fit for covering walls, ceilings, &c. 
alſo ſalve ſpread upon cloth, leather, &c, to 
cover and heal a wound or fore, 
PLA'STER or PLAT'STER (V.) to daub or 
ſmear a wall, &c. over with mortar, &c. 


alſo to cover a wound, ſore, &c. with ſome- | 


thing ſpread upon cloth, leather, &c. 

PLA'STER-OF- PARIS (S.) a particular fort 
of foſſil ſtone, ſomewhat of the nature of 
lime, and uſed by the Figure-makers in mold- 
ing, making ſtatues, &c, 


PLA'STICK VIRTUE or POWER (S.) the] 


ower of forming or making any thing; 


ang by the Philiſopbers, is applied to tlie 
; ; | | 1 


PLA 


virtue or power of generation, either of anj. 


mals, plants, &c. | 


PLAT (S.) in a Ship, is a flat rope made of 


rope-yarn, to keep the cable from galling, 
and to cover the flooks of the anchor, to 
keep the fore-ſheet from gailing againſt it; 
ſometimes it means a ſmall piece of grourd 
laid out fora garden; and ſometimes ruſhes, 
&c, wove together, to be laid on floors, &c. 
to keep the houſe clean in wet weather, 


PLAT (V.) to weave matting, &c. 


PLAT-BA'ND (S.) in Architefure, is any 
ſquare mculding, whoſe height exceeds i; 
projeatuie ; ard ſometimes means only the 
liſts or fillets between the flutings of co. 
lumns ; with the Gard ners, it is a border of 
bed of flowers, or a border along a wall or 
the ſide ot a parterre. | ; 


PLATE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall din 


made of metal, earth, &c. ſor people to tat 
their victuals out of; and ſometimes it means 
ali ſorts of ſilver veſſeis, whether pots, bowls, 
cups, ſpoons, diſhes, &c. that a nobleman or 
gentleman has both for uſe and grandeur, 

PLA'TED (A.) covered over with thin metal, 
whether gold, filver, copper, &c. 

PLA'TFORM (S.) a draught or deſign of ary 
thing, eſpecially of a building; alſo a row 
of beams which ſupport the timber- work of 
a roof; alfo a ſort of terraſs-walk upon the 
top of a building; and in War, is a plain 
place prepared on the ramparts to erc a 
battery of cannon upon; in a Si, it is 
what 1s alſo called the orlope, where the 
wounded men are taken care of. 

PLATO'NICE (A.) any thing like to, or af. 
ter the manners. or opinions of Plats tlie 
philoſopher, : 

Platonic Bodies, are five regular geometr- 
cal bodies or ſolids, termina*ed on all tides 
by equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles are 
alſo equal, via. the cube, the pyramid or 
tatrahedron, the octahedron, the dodecihe- 
dron, and the icoſthedron, 

Platonick Love, a pure intellectual love vt 
ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting between perſons 
of the ſame or a different ſex, fice from all 
natural deſires and incl nations of fruition, 
intereſt, or advantage, regarding only dle 
beauties of the mind. | 

Platonick Year, is that period cf tins thut 
the equinoxes take to finiſh their revolution, 
at the end of which the ſtars and conſtella- 
tions have the ſame place with regard to the 

- Equinoxes, that they had at firſt ; I) ſays 
this year or period requires 25816 commen 
years to compleat it, Riccio/us 25920, and 
Cafjini 24800, at the end of which ſome 
imagined there would be a total and na urg 
renovation of the whole creation. 

PLA'TONISM (S.) the philoſophical or mo- 
ral opinions and doctrines of Plato, many of 

- which are ſuppoſed to have been daun 
from the ſcriptures immediately, eſpecial} 
from the book of Geneſis, 

m the book of Geneſis PLA'T0- 
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PLA'TONIST (S.) a follower or profeſſor of 
the doctrines or opinions of Plato. 
PLATOO'N or PELOTU'N (S.) in an Army, 
is a ſmall, ſquare body of mutketeers, ſuch 
as is uſed to be drawn out of a battalion of 


toot, when they form the hollow ſquare to | 


ſtrengthen the angles. 

PLA'TTER (S.) a broad wooden diſh, or 
ſhallow bowl, ufed by Cooks to take up meat, 
puddings, &c. out of cauldrons ; alſo to put 
bread in and cut it, to ſave the crumbs from. 
falling upon the floor. | 

PLA'TTER-FAC'D (A.) one with a very 
broad hard. featured fe cz. | 

PLAU'SIBLE (A.) ſomething that appears to 
be probable, likely, fair, juſt, or deſerving 
of ſucceſs and praiſdſd. 

PLAU'SIBLENESS or PLAUSIBI LITY (S.) 
the appearance or probability of ſucceſs, the 
likehhood that a thing is honeſt, tair, and 
juſt 


juſt. | 5 
PLAY (S.) a ceſſation from common ordinary | 


labour, and diverting one's ſelf at ſome iport 
or recreation, as bowls, &c. alſo the repre. 
ſentation of an hiſtory, &c. upon a ſtage by 
proper perſons, who are habited as the na- 
ture of the thing requires, and pronounce 
dialogues or ſpeeches ſuitable or fit for ſuch 
perſonages as they repreſent. 


PLAY (V.) to ſport or divert one's ſelf at 


ſome game or recreation, 

PLAY'-DAY (S.) an holy-day, or time of 
publick rejoicing, eſpecially ſpoke of thoſe 
times allowed ſchool boys to leave their 
books, and divert themſelves with innocent 
diverſions, for the exerciſe of their bodies, 
and recreation of their minds, 

PLAY'ER (S.) is ſometimes underſtood to ſig- 
nity one who repreſents upon a ſtage a king, 
or other perſonage, according as the ſubject 
requires; and ſometimes one who is a party 


in a ſport or game. | 


PLAYS (S.) by this term the ancients under- 
ſtood all manner of diverſions whatever ; 
thoſe that were performed with ſcenes, &c. 
as ours now are, were of four forts, vs, 
tragedy, comedy, fatyr, and farce, which 
began at Rome about the 589th year of the 

city; thole inſtituted in honour of Apollo 

. were occaſioned by the writings of Marcus 
the ſoothſayer, who aſſured them, that 
Apollo, in return tor the honour, would 
overthrow their enemies ; at this ſolemnity 
there was an ox and two goats ſacrificed, 
the latter of whic'y had their horns gilt, and 
the- people attended with crowns on their 
heads 3 the ceremony began by a pompous 
proceſſion of the images of the gods, and 
the ſtatues of the moſt illuſtrious perſons, 
the Roman ladies making the tour of the 
circus in their coaches, which were ſome- 
times drawn by elephants; there were many 
ſor is of plays, lome called Trojan plays, con- 
hitting of horſe-races and exerciſes of the 
youth, under a proper head or captain, 
wherein the utmott dexterity was practiſed 


— 
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of turning or counter-marching, &c, ac- 
cording to the warlike diicipline of thoſe 
times; the plays of Ceres were inſtituted to 
pleaſe the ladies, who from the 12th to the 
2oth of April were clad in wiiite, and, in 
imitation of that goddeſs, went with a torch 
in their hands, as if in ſearch of her daugh- 
ter Proſerpine ; the men were alſo clad in 
white rones, and many different exerciſes 
were perfoimed in the circus ; the plays or 
the capitoline were allo another ſort of fe- 
lemn horſe-races, wieſtlings, &c, here wee 
alſo concerts of muſick performed by the 
beſt maſters, rehearſals of poems, ard other 
trials of wit, by the beſt poets and craters ; 


| thoſe who came off conquerors had branches 


of palm, and crowns dieſſed up with rib. 
bands; the prays of the, circus were called 
the g. and or cli:ef. pl:ys or ſports, as being 
the moſt antient, and performed w th the 


_ greateſt pomp and charge, which conſiſted 
of boxing with the ceſtus, which were gant- 
lets plated with iron, or with ſwords, ciubs, 


lancets, or javelins, to which were adced 
fencing, and fighting with wild beaſts, wh ch 
laſt two ſports were performed by none Hut 
ſlaves upon account of the danger; (there 
were alſo races in chariots, leaping on the 
level ground, alſo from an aſcent down- 
wards, or from a deſcent upwards, playiag 
with quoits, bows, &c. and all the ways of 
fighting at a diſtance, horſe-1acing, chariot- 
figluing, and naval engagements ; the pays 
of Fl:ra were ſo offentive, that they were 
forced to be put down, common women ap- 
pearing publickly naked, and in the night- 
time ran about with links in their hands, 
dancing in laſcivious poſtures to the ſound of 
muſical inſtruments, and ſinging immodeſt 
ſongs ; the Fureral Plays, were ſports in ho- 
nour of the dead, and to ſatisfy their ghoſts, 
conſiſting of prize-fightings at or near the 
funeral pile, which was introduced inſtead of 
ſacrificing ſlaves to the ghoſts of the deceaſ- 
ed; at the Meggal:fian Plays, which were in- 
ſtituted in honour. of Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, the Reman ladies danced before the 
altar of the goddeſs, and then feaſted with 
great frugality and modeſty ; the mag:ſtiates 
celebrated this ſeaſt in their purple robes, 
and the ſlaves were not permitted to be pre-- 
ſent ; in the Pyrrhick Plays, the young foid = 
ers armed with (words and bucklers made of 
box-tree, took ſeveral turns in dancing, and 
made divers motions, which repreſented tie 
different charges of battalions ; they alſo ex- 
hibited, by their geſtures, all the full duties 
of ſoldie:s in war, how an enemy ouglit to 
be attacked, a ſword managed in combat, a 
dart thrown, and an arrow ſhot, during 


which the muſick both animated the ſoldiers, 


and diverted the ſpeQators with the ſound of 
many flutes, &c, Beſides, theſe, there were 
many others inſtituted in honour of tome 
deity by an actor upon a ſtage, 
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PLEA (S.) a reaſon or excuſe for doing or 
lo beat ing ſomething; and in Lav, is what 
either the plaintiff or defendants alledge for 

themſelves in court. : 

Foreign Plea, is ſuch matter that is pro- 
duced as evidence in one court, that may 
be tried or diſputed in another. 

PLEAD (V.) to excuſe, defend, alledge, or 
bring ſomething in mitigation, or abatement 
of an accuſation, 

PLEA DER (S.) one who makes it his buſineſs 
to defend or excuſe perſons in courts of judi- 
cature, commonly called a counſellor or bar- 
riſter at law ; alſo any one that intercedes in 
the hehalf of another, either to prove his 
innocence, or to mitigate his crime, 

PLEA'DING (S.) in Law, is putting in an al- 
legation, and ſupporting it with evidence; 
alſo excuſing or defending a perſon or thing. 

Common PLEAS (S.) are the allegations or ſuits 

1 are held or had between common per- 

DS. 

Pleas ef the Crown, are thoſe ſuits that are 
in the king's name for offences committed 
⁊gainſt his crown and dignity. 

Clerk of the Pleas, is an officer in the Ex- 
chequer, that has an office, wherein all the 
officers of that court ought to ſue, and be 
ſued, upon any action whatever. | 

 PEE&/SANT (A.) agreeatle crdiverting to the 
ſenſes, good. humcourcd, open, or free. 

PLEA'SANTNESS (S.) delightfulneſs, agreea- 
bleneſs, open-heartedneſs, &c. | 


PLEA'SANTRY (S.) joking, merry, free con- 


verſation. 
PLEASE (V.) to fatisſy or give content to a 
5 to humour or do what another de- 
ires. 
P LEASING (A.) any thing that is delightful 
or fatisfaQory. | 
PLEA'SINGNESS (S.) of a delightful or fa- 
tisfactory quality or nature. 
 PLEA*SURABLE (A.) dcl:ghtful, agreeable, 


c. | 
PLEA'SURE (s.) any thing that excites the 
paſſions of joy, delight, or ſatisfaction in the 
mind. | 
PLEA'SURE {V.) to oblige, or comply with 
the humour, defire, or requeſt of another, 


&c. 
Pi. EBE IAN (A.) fomething that belongs to 


the lower, or leis cultivated claſs of people. 

PLEDGE (V.) to pawn, or leave ſomething 
in the hands or poſſeſſion of another, for 
the performance of ſome covenant, or the 
payment of a ſum of money; alfo to drink 


by way of anſwer to another, that paid his 


reſpects to you. 


PLEDGE (S.) any thing left in the poſſeſſion of 


another, as a ſecurity for the performance of 
ſome contract. 

PLE'DGET or PLE'GET (S.) in Surgery, is a 
tent to put into a wound, being firſt dipped 
in hot ſalve; or a flit rag made up to put 


upon the orifice of a vein alter letting blood. 


LI 
PLETIADES (S.) the poets name for the ſeven 
ſtars upon the breaſt of the ſign Taurus, 
whom they have ſeigned to be the daughters 
of Atlas and Pl:ione, and ſay, that Fupity 
placed them in the heavens ; at their rifing it 
is frequent for ſtorms to riſe, and great rains 
to fall, which is about the vernal equinox ; 
both the antients and mcderns have made x 
pleiades of poets each for their own country. 
PLE/'NARY (A.) full, perſect, compleat; of 
abſolute power or authority to do any thing, 


PLENIPO or PLENIPOTE'NTIARY (S.) an 


ambaſſador or perſon inſtructed or autho- 
rized to treat of, and conclude a treaty, or 
other publick affair, for a prince, ſtate, er 
kingdom, 

PLE'NIST (S.) the name of a philoſopher that 
maintains there is in nature no vacuum, 
PLE'NITUDE (S.) fulneſs, abundance, more 

than enough, 

PLE'NTEOUS (A.) fruitful, abounding in 
quantity, 

PLE*'NTEOUSNESS, PLE'NTIFULNESS, or 
PI. ENT V (S.) great abundance of any thing, 
eſpecially apphed to corn, &c, for the ſup- 
port of man's life and health. | 

PLE'ONASM (S.) a Rberorrea! figure, where. 
by more words are uſed to expreſs an action 
than is abſolutely neceſſary, or reiteration of 
the matter, thereby to cauſe it to have a 
greater influence upon the hearers than it 
otherwiſe would have, 

PLE'THORY (S.) in Phy/ic+, is when a per- 
ſon has more good blood in his veins than is 
neceſſary, whereby they are over-itretched, 
or ſometimes burſt. | 

PLEU RISY (S.) a difeaſe that ariſes from an 
inflammation of the membrane called pra, 

or that which incloſes the breaſt and its en- 
trails, attended with a continual fever, and 

ſtitches in the ſides, difficulty of breathing, 
and ſometimes ſpitting of blood. * 

PLI'ABLE or PLYANT (A.) limber, or ea\y 
to be wrapped round the finger, &c. allo ot 

a gentle or compliable nature or diſpoſition. 

PL1I'ABLENESS or PLYANTNESS (S.) the 
condition of any thing that is eaſily bent, &c. 

PLIGHT (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 

perſon or thing. 

PLIGHT (V.) to give or aſſure on-'s pro- 
miſe or word, for the performance of an) 

thing. | | 

PLYMOUTH (S.) in Devonſbire, ſituated upon 
the mouth of the Plime, between two ale 

inlets of the ſea, in the bottom of a large 
bay, which is encompaſſed with hills, and 
the ſhore is ſteep and rocky, but the an- 
chorage good ; at the entrance is a 1118 
rock, which has been fatal to many ſhips; 
it is now grown very large and populous 
(tho? about two centuries ago it was On) 
an inconſiderable village, inhabited on) by 
fiſhermen) this was effefted principally b 
the means of its commedi:us ane ſaſe N- 
ven, which admits ſhips of the yg 


* 


P LO 
den without ſtriking ſail; the ſtreets are 
very compact, and well watered, having ſreſn 
water brought to it ſeven miles; at the diſ- 
ſolution of abbeys, &c. king Henry VIII. 
ſold the patronage of the church, and the 
lordſhip of the borough, to the corporation ; 
the remarkables of this town are, 1. The 
eaſtles and forts, which king Charles II. 
turned into the modern form, and made it 
into a ſtrong citadel, which is commonly 
eariſon'd with two companies of ſoldiers, 
under the command of a governor and lieu - 
tenant, and contains a large m2gazine, five 
regular baſtions, and 165 guns; but the. 
town's greateſt ſecurity are the torts ahout 
the entrance of the harbour, wherein are 
about 100 guns more. 2, The dock, which 
is near two miles off the citadel, which is 
made exceedingly commodious tor building 
and repairing large ſhips, and alſo exceeding 
' Pleaſant to look on, and walk in. 3. Two 
very fine and large churches, with good re- 
venues affixed to them. The government ot 
the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, 12 al- 
dermen, and 20 common-council-men ; 
they have alſo a recorder and rown-clerk ; 
when a new mayor is to he choſe, the act- 
ing mayor, and the al:\ermen, - ele two 
perſons, who are called alfurers, and the 
common- council chuſe two more; theſe four 

- appoint a jury of 36, who elect the new 
mayor; the acting mayor and his predeceſ- 
ſor, and the two fenior aldermen, are al- 
ways juſtices of the peace; they ſend two 
members to parliament, who are choſe by 
the tree-men and free holders of the bo. 
rough; here are three markets weekly, w1z. 
on Monday, Thurſday and Saturday, the 
toll of which, and of the corn, yarn, &c. 
alſo the profits of the mill, and the rent of 
the ſhambles, all which together are now 
very conſiderable, belong to the corpora- 
tion, but are farmed for 160 J. per annum, 

and that applied to the maintenance of the 
mayor's kitchen; diſtant from London 184 
computed, and 215 meaſured miles. 

PLUMPTON (S. m Devonſbire, ſituated on a 
branch of the Plim, a borough-town, that 
is pretty populous, and ſends two members 
to parliament; its market is weekly on 
Saturday ; diſtant from Londan 180 com- 
puted, and 220 meaſured miles. 

PLINTH or LIN T (S.) in Avcbitefure, is a 
ſquare, flat member, and is what ſome call 
the foundation cf .a column » alſo two or 
three rows of bricks projecting from the 
plane of a wall, or any flat, high moulding. 

PLOD (v.) to xo on in one conſtant road, to 
threſh, or ſtrive earneſtly to accompliſh any 

| thing, to ſtudy hard. | 

PLO'DDING (S.) always being at work, or 
thinking upon, or contriving of buſineſs. 

PLOT (S.) a conſpiracy againſt a king, prince, 
or ſtate; alſo the defign carried on, or the 

ſubject of a play; alſo a piece of ground 

| Rtligned for a building or garden ; alſo the 


þ 


F 


draught or ſurvey of land, or buildings. 

PLOT (V.) to conſpire, contrive, aſſemble, 
or do any tlung againſt the life, perſon, or 
dignity of a king or prince, or againſt the 
intereſt or regular government of a ſtate, or 
kingdom; alſo to lay down the out- lines of 
a field or eſtate, according to its true ſitua- 
tion and meaſure, 

PLO'TTER (S.) a conſpirator or traitor a- 


the eſtabliſhed laws and government of an 
ſtate. | 


PLO VER (S.) an eatable fowl, ſomewhat 


larggg than a pigeon. 

PLOUGH or PLOW (S.) the inſtrument 
wherewith farmers hrezk up the ground, in 
order to ſow their ſeed or grain; alſo an en- 


or edges of their books ſmooth. 

PI. OU GHING (S.) ſometimes fignifies break. 
ing or turning up the ground with a plough ; 
and ſometimes ſailing or paſſing through the 
water in a ſhip. 

PLOU"'GHMAN (S.) one who works with, 
GueAs or keeps a plow in, order, fo that 
the horſes or oxen may go along regularly, 


or with a ſudden twitch, 
PLUCK (S.) a ſudden twitch or pul} ; alſo the 
eatable part of the entrails of a calf, ſheep, 


together. : 

PLUG (S.) any th ng drove into a water-pipe, 
to ſtop the water trom flowing out hen it 
is not wanted. 

PLUM or PLUMB {S.) any pulpy or fleſhy 
fruit, that contains only one feed or kerrel, 
incloſed in a hard ſhell, vulgarly called a 
ſtone, ſuch as damſons, bullace, apricots, 
peaches, &c. alſo raiſins, currants, &c. go 
by this name, 

PLU'MAGE (S.) the feathers of any fowl ; 
alſo a bunch or parcel of long feathers tied 
up together for ornaments. 

PLU'MBER or PLU'MMER (S.) one who 
makes pipes for water, &c. covers houfes 
or churches, or does any other fort of work 
in lead. 

PLU'MBERY (S.) the work or trade of the 
piumber, ſuch as making leaden pipes or 
ciſterns for water; alſo the work- houſe 
where they caſt or prepare their work. 

PLU'MBET or PLU MMET (S.) ſometimes 
is uſed for the inſtrument or lead uſed in 
plumbing a wall, ſounding a river, &c. and 
ſometimes for the ſmall leaden inſtrument 
writing- maſters uſe to rule lines in the books 
of the young ſcholars with, to keep their 
writing ſtraight or even. | 


is built upright or perpendicular by an in- 
ſtrument for that parpoſe. 

PLU'MB-LINE (S.) a line fixed in a ſtraight 
ruler or level, with a piece of lead tied to the 


end of it to draw it ſtraight, to ſee or try 
whether 


gainſt the life of a king, &c. or ſubverter of 


gine wherewith book- binders cut the leaves 


PLUCK (V.) to draw or take away by torce, . 


&c. ſuch as the heart, lights, and liver all 
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FLU 
whether a wall, &c. is built ſtraight or per- 
pendicular, 
PLU'MB- TREE (S.) any tree that bears plumbs, 
of which there are great variety, 
PLUMZ (S.) a bunch or parcel of feathers, 
commonly oſtriches, made up to be worn as 


ornaments, ſometimes to men, &c. and fome- | 


times to coaches, horſes, hearſes, &c. 
PLUME (V.) to pull off the feathers from any 
bird, &c. | 


 PLU'MING (S.) ſometimes means a hawk's 


ſtripping or pulling off the feathers of a fowl 
which he has caught; and ſometumes a 
perſon's priding, boaſting, or bragghg of 
lome great advantage that is, or may be ex- 
peed from a perſon or thing. 

PLUMp (A.) fleſny, round, and full, 

PLU'MPNESS (S.) the condition of a perſon 
or other creature that is full of fleſn, tat and 
jolly. 

PLU'NDER (V.) to rob, ſpoil, or take away 
by violence, what is the property of ano- 


ther, as ſoldiers do from the inhabitants of | 


"towns or cities they have conquered. 

PLU/NDER (S.) any fort of goods or ſpoil 
taken by war from an enemy. | 

PLU'NDERER (S.) one who openly robs, or 
violently takes away another perſon's goods 
or property, eſpecially in war. 

PLUNGE (V.) to jump, throw, or dip a per- 
ſon over head in the wa'er, or haſtily and 
raſhly to run one's ſelf or another into trou- 

| ble, danger, &c. 

PLUNGE (S.) any ſort of trouble, difficulty, 

vexation, grief or affliction. 


PLU'RAL (A.) more than one, of or belong- 


ing to a great many. 

PLU'RALIST (S.) a Law term for a clergy- 

man that has ſeveral livings at one time. 

PLURA'LITY (S.) mears univerſally many 
things of one fort or kind, or elſe only two 

or more ſpiritual livings in the poſſeſſion, 
and ſor the profit of one parſon, rector, or 
doctor. 9 

PLUS (S.) the name of an algebraick affirma- 
tive character -+, and is the Latin word for 
the quantity more, univerſally, 

PLUSH (S.) a fort of manufacture in imitation 
of velvet, ſaving that it is ſometimes made 
of hair; and with the Botaniſts, it is the thrum 
in the middle of roſes, anemonies, &c. 

PLU/TO or PLU'TUS (S.) by the Poers ſaid to 
be the ſon of Saturn, and brother to Zupiter 
and Neptune, to whom the dominion of hell 
was given as his poition, heaven and the fea 
being given to his brothers ; he is repreſented 
in a chariot drawn by four black horſes, 
with a bunch of keys in his hand, intimat- 
ing that he had the command of the key of 

death, that the horſes ran through the four 
ages of men; he is ſaid to have raviſhed 
Proſerpine the daughter of Ceres, and to be 
the firſt inſtitutor of funeral ſolemnities; he 
is ſometimes confounded with Plurus, the 
god of riches, becaufe he had mines in 


7 


Pp OC 
Epirus, from whence he got much wealth: 
he is repreſented lame when he comes to- 
wards a perſon, but with wings, that enable 
him to fly away very faſt, to intimate the 
difficulty that mortals have in getting riches 
and how eaſily they may loſe them ; he 0 
alſo ſaid to be blind, upon account of con. 
ferring his gifts oftner upon the haſeſt and 
neglecting the moſt meritorious, : 


PLY (V.) to wait or ſtand at a common or 


appointed place to get buſineſs, as watermen 
at publick ſtairs, porters at ſettled benches 
coachmen and carrmen at ſtationed plying. 
places; alſo to be very diligent in bufineſs 
or ſtudious in learning. ; 

PLT ERS (S.) ſometimes means a ſmall pair 
of nippers or tongs, uſed by clock-makers 
and other artificers ; ſometimes perſons that 
wait for employ in their honeſt callings, as 
watermen, coachmen, carrmen, porters, &c, 
and ſometimes thc ſe vicious perſons or whores 
that either walk the ſtrects, or attend bawdy. 
houſes, &c. 


PLY?ING (S.) yielding, bending, giving way, 


or wrapping eaſily round a thing; alſo wait. 
ing or attending at a common ſtand or place 
for employment, as watermen, hackney- 
coachmen, carrmen, and porters do; aſſo 
the earneſt and diligent application that any 
perſon makes to any thing; alſo the conti. 
nually ſupplying a perſon or engine with li- 
quor, &C. 

PNEUM A'TICK ENGINE (S.) an inſtrument 

commonly called an air- pump, uſed to ſhew 
the ſeveral properties of the air, 

PNEUMA'TICES (S.) the doctrine and expe- 
riments of the gravitation and preſſure of 
elaſtick and compreſſible fluids, eſpecially the 
air; among the School Divines, it is the doc 
trine of ſpirits, as God, angels, mens ſouls, 
&Cc. called alſo Preumatology. 

PNEUMO'NICKS (S.) any ſort of medicines 
that help, prevent, or cure diſeaſes of the 
lungs, or help free reſpiration or breathing, 

POACH (S.) a clandeſtine and illegal method 
of killing the game, ſuch as hares, partrid- 
ges, &c. alſo a particular method of dreffing 
eggs, by breaking them into a ſpoon, and 
zuſt heating them through. 

POA CHER (S.) one that practiſes illegal me- 
thods to catch or deſtroy the game. 


POCK (S.) may mean either the purulent 


ſcab, or the dent ſuch ſcab leaves in the fic 
after the ſmall-pox, ſwine-pox, and other 
ſkin difcaſes. | 

POCKET (S.) a purſe, or little bag, uſvaii 
made in peoples garments, to put or cairy 
money, watches, or other neceſſaries about 
them; alſo the quantity of halt a ſack oi 

Wool. | 

PO'CKETTING (S.) putting any thing into 
one's pocket; alſo the applying any thing to 
a private uſe that belongs to the publick. 

PO CKIN ESS (S.) the ſtate or condition that 
any perſon's body is in, that has the 5 1 
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foul diſeaſe, occaſioned hy impure copulation 
with perſons that have the diſeaſe called the, 
French pox. 

PO'CKLINGTON- | 
Yorkſhire ; the market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from London 152 computed, and 183 
meaſured miles. 

PO'CKY or PO/CKIFIED (A.) tainted or af- 
Aited with the diſtemper called the pox. 

PO'CO (A.) a Muficsl term, fignifying dimi - 

nution, or making the word to which it is 
joined ſomewhat lefs, as poco allegro is ſume- 
what flower than allegro. 

POD (S.) the hutk or nell of any fort of pulſe, 
as of peaſe, beans, &c, | 

PO DAGRA (S.) the gout in the feet. 

PO'DDERS (S.) thoſe people that gather 
peaſe, beans, &c. | | 

PO'EM (S.) a piece compoſed in verſe, or ac- 
cording to the rules or laws of poetry. 

PO'ESY or PO'ETRY (S.) .the art of com- 
poſing in verſe according to the nature of the 
language uſed, and the beſt rules and uſages 
of thoſe that have exerciſed themſelves in 
this way of writing, 

PO'ET (S.) a man that writes any thing va- 
ſuable in verſe, | 

POETA'STER (S.) a pretender to rhimes, but 

one who is wholly unacquainted with the 
laws or true nature of poetry. 

PO'ETESS (S.) a ſhe or woman poet. 
manner, or according to the rules or laws of 
poetry; in compoſitions for the Stage, when 
each party is rewarded or puniſhed as the 
crimes or virtues they have committed or 
praftiſed deſerve, it is called poerical juitice ; 
in Afronomy, the poets made three ſorts of 
r. ſing or ſetting of the ſtars, as they ſtood re- 
lated to the ſun, which they called coſmical, 
acronical, and heliacal ; which ſee. | 

POVYGNANT (A.) ſharp, tart, biting, ſaty- 

' rical, witty, cunning, &c. 
POUNARD (S.) a ſharp-pointed ſword. or 
dagoer. 

POINT (S.) mathematically, is the beginning 
or termination of a line, and conſequently 
cannot be divided; in comman, the ſharp end 
of any thing, as of a needle, pin, &c. is 
called the point; alſo the matter or ſubject 
upon Which any debate is made, or ariſes ; 
alſo an old faſhioned ſort of Jace uſed by wo- 
men for. various purpoſes, &c. alſo the very 
inſtant or moment of time a thing is done in ; 
It is allo uſed in many parts of the Mathema- 
ticks, as in Aſtronomy, Gergraphy, and Nawi- 
gation; the four cardinal points are the north, 
eaſt, weſt, and ſouth ; ſo the ſolſtitial points 

are thaſe in which the equator and ecliptick 
interſect, called the north and ſouth points; 
and the interſections of the horizon with the 
prime vertical, called the eaſt and weſt points; 
ſoin Perſpe&ive, the point of fight, diſtance, 
and contingence, &c. are what regulate the 
Whole of that ſcience, 


— 


(S.) in the Eofl-Riding of | 


POE'TICK or POE/TICAL (A.) after the, 
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POINT (V.) to direct to a matter or perfon, 
either with the finger, &c. or by words ; 
alſo to make proper ſtops in periods or ſen- 
tenccs, in a piece of writing, &c. In the 
Hebrew Language, it is to make certain marks 
that ſupply, or ſtand for vowels ; great diſ- 
putes have been made among the learned 
about the antiquity ot them. 

POINT-BLA'NK (S.) in Gunnery, is the ſor 
of a piece of ordnance leveiled in a direct or 
horizontal line, without ſinking or raiſing 
the muzzle, whoſe greateſt range in com- 
mon pieces is not above 180 paces ; in - 
gar Speech, it is the plain, downright, poſi- 
tive aſſertion of any thing; a point in al- 
dry, is when two piles are borre in a coat ot 
arms, ſo as to have their points meet toge- 
ther in ſome part of the eicutcheon, - 

POISE (V.) to weigh with the hand, to pro- 
portion, or make weigh's equal. 

POISON (S.) a deſtructive quality inhering 

either in the juices of an animal, an herb, 

cr a tree, &c. or in the compoſition of a 

mineral, &c. which renders it mortal to thoſe 

who take it, eſpecially in conſiderabie quan- 
tities ; there are certain poiſons that affect 
man in the moſt dreadſul manner, ard at 
the ſame time are perſect anodynts to other 
animals, as mandragora kilis men and tezes 
hogs, and hemlock, tho? a very. deadly weed 

to man, is as faiutary to goats, buſtards, &c. 

and ſo of many others. 

POISON (V.) to give a perſon a doſe of a 
deadly compctition, or to mix or intuſe the 
like into wells, ſprings, &c. to hurt thoſe 
who drink thereof; alſo to inſtil bad princi- 
p:es into a perſon, and ſpoil his morals, &c. 

POISONOUS (A.) mixed with, or of the 
nature of poiſon, hurtful, deadly, deſtruc- 
tive. 

POI'SONOUSNESS (S.) the nature or quality 
of any thing that is deſtructive to the health, 
life, or well-being of any perſon or ſtate, 

POKE (S.) a bag, pocket or ſack to put any 
thing in. 

POKE (V.) to go groping along in the dark, 
or like a blind perſon. 

POKER (S.) a fire inſtrument commonly 
made of iron, to rake or raiſe the fire with, 
to make it hurn clear; alſo a burleſque name 
for a ſword, and for a perſon that hunts into 

all the holes and corners, &c. of a houſe ; 
alſo an old fumbling fellow. ; 

PO'LAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 
to the poles of the world. 

Polar Circles, in Aſtronomy or Geography, 
Ee. are two leſſer circles of the ſphere pa- 
rallel to the equator, at the diſtance of » 3 
degrees and a halt from the poles of the 
world, one on the north fide, and the other 
on the ſcuth fide of the equator. 

POLE (S.) ſometimes fignifies barely a long 
ſtatf or ftick, and ſometimes a land meaſure 
of the length or ſpace of five yards and a 
half, or 36 feet and a half; with the Afro- 


: namers, 
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mers, Geographers, Fc. the points that the 
imaginary axis of the world or any particular 
globe turns upon, are called the poles, and 
- with us the one is called the north, and the 
other the ſouth pole; alſo in any moveables 
that proceed in their proper orbits, ſo many 
double poles are to be conceived ; thus the 
; poles of the horizon are the zenith and nadir, 
let the ſituation be what it will; the poles of 
the meridian, the two points of the riſing and 
ſetting of the equator in the horizon; ſo the 
Poles of the equinoctial colure are the two 
. ſolſtitial points of Cancer and Capricorn, ard 
the poles of the ſolſtitial colure, the two equi- 
noctial points Aries and Libra, @c, In Op- 
ticłs, that part or point where the glaſs is 
thickeſt in a convex, and thinneſt in a con- 
cave glaſs, is called the pole of the glaſs, 
PO'LE-AX (S.) an inſtrument that the exe- 
cutioner ſtrikes off the heads of traitors 
with, &c, 5 
PO'LE-CAT (S.) a wild cat, ſomewhat larger 
than a common cat. 
POLE'MICK or POLE'MICAL (A.) that fort 
of divinity that is wholly concerned in con- 
troverſy. f 
POLE/MICKS (S.) diſputations or arguings at 
univerſities, &c. or treatiſes or books wrote 
upon the ſubjects of controverſy in divinity. 
PO'LE-S'TAR (S.) one of the ſecond magni- 
tude, the laſt in the tail of the conſtellation 
called the Little Bear; its nearneſs to the 
north pole cauſes it never to ſet to thoſe in 
the northern hemiſphere, and therefore is 
called the ſeaman's guide, 
PO'LICY or PO!LITY (S.) the ſyſtem of laws, 
orders or regulaticns of a ſtate; alſo the good 
management of a perſon's private affairs 
alſo ſubtilty, cunning, artifice, &c. 
. PO'LILY (S.) in Trade, is an inftrument or 
writing, whereby a company or a ſingle per- 
» ſon obliges themſelves or himſelf to make 
good any damage that may happen to a houſe 
or goods by means of fire, or of ſhips and 
their cargoes againſt the dangers of the ſea, 
&c. for the conſideration of a premium or 
ſum of money, commonly paid down at the 
time of making the inſurance. | 
PO/LISH (V.) to improve a perſon's mind 
and manners by education, &c. alfo to ren- 
der ſmooth, bright, or curious, by burniſn 
ing, as plate, copper, &c. 
PO'LISWORTH (S.) in Warwielſbire, had 
formerly a market weckly on Thurſday, but 
ſince the diſſolution. of a famous nunnery 
that was here, the market has been diſcon- 
tinued, and the town is reduced to a village ; 
diſtant from London 87 computed, and 104 
meaſured miles. | : 
POLFTE (A.) curious, fine, well. bred, or 
accompliſhed with all manner of genteel arts 
or uſeful learning. hr | 
POLITVCIAN (S.) a practiſer or ſtudier of 
policy, or the well. regulating and governing 


a ſtate or k.ngdom z a wiſe or cunning man. 


POL 

PO'LITICK or POLI'TICAL (A.) cunning 
well- contrived, belonging to politicks. 1 

PO'/LITICKS (S.) that part of ethicks or mo- 
ral philoſophy that relates to the well-go. 
verning a ſtate.or kingdom ; alſo diſcourſes 
or treatiſes upon publick affairs and govern. 
ment. 

PO'LITY-MASTER (S.) a publick officer in 
Copenbagen in Denmark, whoſe buſineſs is to 
ſee that good orders are kept and obſerved in 

the city; he is alſo to ſee that merchants ſell 
warrantable commodities, and that they do 
not interlope upon one another, and if any 
ſuch diſputes ariſe, he is the umpire to decide 
the controverſy ; he is likewiſe to inſpect the 
publick buildings, draw-bridges, and canals, 
to take care that the ſtreets are kept paved 
and clean, that no prohibited goods be brought 
in, that the town be always well ſupplied 
with bread-corn, and that it is ſold at a rea« 
ſonable price, and that proper atfiſtance be 
always ready to extinguiſh fires, &c. for 
which purpoſe certain watchmen are con- 
ſtantly kept in pay, and all other perſons ate 
not to come near any houſe on fire within 
a preſcribed diſtance, to prevent thefts and 
hurts that may be committed and received 
at ſuch times; he likewiſe rates the price of 
travelling in their open waggons, looks after 
the king's game, and ſuppreſſes riots or diſ- 
turbances of the ſoldiers, who are not per. 
mitted to walk the ſtreets after the tattoo has 
gone about, &c. a 

POLL (S.) the head or upper part of the bo- 
dy; alſo a roll or liſt of names entered upon 
chuſing members to ſerve in parliament, &c. 

to know who is a proper voter, and who is 
not, | 

POLL (V.) to ſhave the hair from off th: 
head; alſo to give in a perſon's name, that 
he votes for a particular perſon, &c. to ſerve 
in a particular office, &c. 

PO'LLARD (S.) a fort of food made up by 
the Peulterers, to fatten their fowls with, 
that they keep in coops, made of hran and 
meal mixed, &c. alſo the name of the chub- 
fiſn; and with the Huntſmen, the name of a 
deer that has ſhed or caſt his horns ; alſo an 
old tree that has been often lopped. 

PO'LL-EVIL (S.) among the Farriers, is 3 
particular diſeaſe that breaks out in the necks 
of horſes. 

PO'/LLING (S.) cutting off the hair from 2 
perſon's head; alſo the taking or giving à 
perſon's name in the choice of magiſtrates, 

& ec. | 

POLL-MO'NEY or PO'LL-TAX (S.) money 
raiſed by way of tax upon every perſon's 
head in a family, which is ſuppoſed to be 
rated at a certain ſum, 

 POLLU'TE (V.) to profane, defile, or make 

a thing naſty, dirty, or filthy, or to col- 

rupt any thing; but particularly to app!) {a- 

'cred things to common purpoſes, as to tum 

churches into ſtables, by way of wilful de. 
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Polyghtts ; thoſe of Conſtantinople have printed 
two copies of the Pentateuch in the form of 
Tetraplas, which are in four languages, wiz. 
the Hebrew text of Moſes, the Chaldee para- 
phraſe of Onielcs, the Arabick tranſlation of 
R. Saadias, and the Perſian verſion of ano- 
ther Few ; others have the two firſt above, 
and the vulgar Greek, and a Spaniſh ti anſla- 
tion, but all in the Hebreto characters; moſt 
nations have now publiſhed a Po/yglort Bible, 
in which there are additions or variations 
from one another. 

PO'LYGON (S.) all figures in Geometry that 

_ conſiſt of more ſides than four, and when 


POL 

grading them, when there were other con 5 

yeniencies more proper for that uſe, &c. 

* . POLLU!TEDNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a place or perſon that is rendered unfit for 
the performance of religious duties. 

POLLU'TION (S.) uncleanneſs, defilement, | 


Ec. 

POLT (S.) a blow, ſtroke, or knock on the 
head or pate. 

POLYE/DRON or POLYHE'DRON (S.) in 
Geometry, is a ſolid, conſiſting of many plain 
ſides or faces; in Opticls, it is a glaſs conſiſt- 
ing of many plain ſurfaces diſpoſed into a 
convex form, whereby it repreſents one thing 


as a great many, and therefore vulgarly call- 
ed a multiplying-glaſs. 
PULY'GAMIST (S.) a perſon that has more 
wives or huſbands than one at the ſame time; 
in the 16th century, a ſect whoſe head or 
patron was Benardinus Ochinus, who had been 
general of the Capuchins, and afterwards pro- 
feſſed himſelf a proteſtant, &c. maintained, 
that every man might lawfully have as many 
wives as he pleaſed, for which, with many 
other errors, they were ſuppreſſed ; theſe 
were caſled Polygamiſts. 


they are equal one to another, they are call. 
ed regular po/ygons, as hexagons, octagons, 
&c. when unequal, irregular polygons ; in 
Fortification, it is a term much uſed, and ſig- 
nifies ſometimes the works themſelves, and 
ſometimes the ſpot or ground marked out to 
raiſe works of defence upon in that form, 
and are accordingly denominated as they are 
ſituated ; ſo the interior polygon is the main 


body of the work or town, excluding the 


out-works ; and the exterior polygon is the 
out-lines of all the works, drawn ſrom one 
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outmoſt angle to another quite round about. 
POLY/GONAL (A.) ſomething having the 
ſhape or properties of a polygon, 
Polygonal Numbers, in Arithmetich, are the 
ſums of arithmetical progreſſions beginning 
at unity, | 

PO'LYGRAM (S.) any figure conſiſting of 
many fides or lines. 

POLY*GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing in 
cyphers, and alſo of decyphering ſuch wri- 
tings, | 

POLYHY'/MNIA (S.) one of the nine muſcs ; 
the poets feigned that ſhe took care of hiſto. 


POLY'/GAMY (S.) the act of having, or the 
doQrine of maintaining that a perſon may 
lawfully have as many wives as he pleaſes at 
the ſame time; formerly among the Jerus, 
and ſtill among the Turks, Per ſians, c. this 
was the univerſal practice, though ſome rab- 
bins aftirm, that the law does not allow any 
more than one wife at a time; but theſe are 

looked upon no better than hereticks among 
them, the majority of the Jeroiſb doctors 
maintaining it lawful to have as many as a 
man pleaſes, but for political ends they re- 


ſtrained men to four ; polygamy continued a- 
mong the Fezos till the reigns of Tbeodeſius, 
Artadixs, and Honorius, who publiſhed a re 
ſcript that no Jexv for-the future ſhould have 
more wives than one at a time; it has been 
the univerſal practice of the weſtern part of 
the world to have but one wife, both before 
and fince Chriſtianity was received, 
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ry ; others that ſhe preſided over rhetorick, 
and for that reaſon they picture her wearing 
a crown of pearls, and a white robe, and 
her right-hand moving, as if ſhe were ha- 
ranguing, holding in her left-hand a ſcroll of 
paper, whereon was written ſuadere ; others 
ſaid that ſhe preſided over hymns, ſongs, 


and muſick. 

POLY'LOGY (S.) talkativeneſs, full of prate 

and babble. Teh 

POLY'MATHY (S.) univerſal learning, or 
being ſkilled in atmoſt all arts and ſciences. 

POLYNO'MIAL (S.) any thing that has many 
different names, from whence the Algebraifte 
call thoſe quantities that conſiſt of many dif- 
ſerent parts or members by this name: 

POLY'PODES (S.) any creature that has many 
feet, ſuch as hog-lice, &c. 

PO'LYPUS (S.) in Surgery, is a ſwelling in 
the hollow of the noſtrils, which is two- 
fold, either like a tent, which is called ſar- 
coma, or one that has many branches or feet, 
which extend either to the out - ſide of rhe 
noſe, or the in- ſide of the mouth ; the co- 
lour is ſometimes white, oftentimes reddiſh, 
and ſametimes black and livid; theſe ſort o? 

y extreſ- 


POLY'GARCHY (S.) the government of any 
ſtate or kingdom that is in the hands of ma- 
ny perſons. . 

PO'LYGLOTT (S.) the Bible in many or ſe- 
veral languages; Francis Chimenes de Sineros, 
cardinal, and archbiſhop of Toledo, was the 
firſt that publiſhed a work of this nature, 

Called the Bible of Complutum, in which was 
the Hebrew text as the Jews read it, the 
Greek verfion of the Sepruagint, the Latin 
verſion of St. Jerome, commonly called the 
Vulgate; and laſtly, the Cialdee paraphraſe 
of Onkeles, upon the Pentateuch only, to 
which is added a dictionary of the Hebrexo, 
and Chalde: words of the Bible; this was 

Printed anno 1515, and what is moſt re 
markable therein, is, that the-Greek text of 
the New Teſtament is printed without ac- 
cents or aſpirates, becauſe the moſt ancient | 
manuſcripts had none ; the Jews have ao 
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 exereſcences happen ſometimes in the heart, 


and in the cavities of the thicker membrare. 


of. the brain, as well as in the hollow of the 
noſe, | 

PO'LYSARCHY (8) corpulency, or fatneſs 

c body, much fieſh. 

PO'/LYSCOPE (S.) a glaſs ſo made and con- 
trived as to make one object appear as though 
it were a great many, a multiplying-glaſs. 

POLYSY'LLABLE (S.) a word that is com- 
poſed cf many ſounds or ſyllables, ' 

POMA'D.\ (S.) the exerciſe of vaulting the 
wooden horſe, by laying one hand only on 
the pommel of the ſaddle. 

POMA'DO or POMA/TUM (S.) a compoſi- 
tion or ointment made of the pulp of apples, 
hog's lard, &c. and uſed to the hair and ſkin 
of ladies, children, &c. 

POMA'NUER (S.) a muſk ball made of ſeveral 
ſweet- ſcented ingredients, as amber-greaſe, 
muſk, civet, benzoin, oil of cloves, &c. with 
ſome reſinous matter to harden it, that it may 
be made or rolled up into balls. 

POME (V.) to grow to a round head lik: an 
apple. 

FOMEGRA'NATE (S.) a fort of apple, the 
fruit of a tree of this name, being a ſort of 
apple covered with a reddiſh rind, and alſo 
red within, which opens lengthways, and 

 thews many red grains within, full of juice 

like wine, with little kernels ; the repreſen- 
tation of this fruit with golden bells were put 
as ornaments at the bottom of the Fearurfh 
high - prieſt's blue robe or ephod ; the tree or 
ſhrub on which the fruit grows is very com- 
mon, and is of two kinds, the wild and do- 
meſtick ; the cultivated one has ſeveral ſmall 
angular boughs, armed with prickles, and 
covered with 'a reddiſh bark, its leaves are 
ſmall like thoſe of myrrh, but not ſo ſharp, 
of a green colour drawing towards red; its 
bloſſom is large and beautiful, of a red in- 
clining to purple, and compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtalks in the form of a roſe, in the hollow of 
the cup, which is oblong, hard, purple, ſome- 
what of the form of a bell; this garden pome- 
granate tree ſometimes bears double fiowers, 
and then it has no fruit ; in Peru, ſome of 
this fruit is ſaid to have been found as large 
as a barrel, and that the Spaniards, by way 
of curioſity, carry them in the proceſſion of 
the ſacrament. a 

PO'MMEL or PU“ M MEL (S.) a piece of me- 
tal on the top, and in the middle of the ſad- 
dle- bow, to which the holſters or piſtol- 
cafes, the ftirrups, &c. are faſtened; alſo 
the top or round knob of the hilt or handle 

of a ſword. | 

PO'MMEL (V.) to thump or beat a perſon 

with one's hand or fiſt. 

POMO NA (S.) was by the ancients called the 

goddeſs of fruits and gardens, was beloved 


of appearing in any ſhape, and who, aiter 
varicus transformations, had the good for- 
; 3 & &K: 


by Hertumnus, ho is (aid to have the power 


. 
tune to pleaſe her in form of an old woman, 
by firſt infinvating himſelf by pleaſant tales, 
and then forcing her perſon, ſhe afterwards 
gave her conſent, | 

POMP (S.) the grandeur, noiſe, and ſhew 
made by kings, ambaſſadors, &c. at publ.ck 
entries, ſhews, feaſts, &c. 

PO'MPOUS (A.) gaudy, ſtately, magnificent, 
ſhewy, &c. 

POND (S.) a ſtanding water, uſually collected 
by digging away the earth, to receive the 
water that falls from the neighbowiing 
grounds, &c. for cattle to drink in the 
fields, or a place made to wall horſes in 
ſtable- yards, &c. . 

PO'NDER (V.) to think, confider, or delibe- 

rate any thing in one's mind. | | 

PO'NDERABLE (A.) that may be weighed or 
thought of, {a 

PO'NDEROUS (A.) weighty, heavy, maſſive, 
ſubſtantial, ; 

PONDEROUSNESS or PONDERO'SITY(S.) 
heavineſs, weightineſs, &c. 

PO'NYEFRACT or PO'NTFRACT (S.) in 
the Melt Riding of Yorkſhire, is a town very 
pleaſantly ſituated in a tract of ground much 
noted for the great plenty of liquorice and 
ſkirworts growing round it; it is a mile in 
length, and the buildings neat; its market is 

every Saturday well furniſhed with meat, 
corn, and all other proyifions, and its fairs 
are very large ſor ſheep, heaſts, and horſes, 
eſpecially about Palm-Sunday, and the firſt of 
September; it is a corporation that ſends two 
members to parliament, governed by a may- 
or and 12 aldermen, who are all juſtices of 
the peace; diſtant from London 133 com- 
puted, and 170 meaſured miles. 


PO/NTIFF (S.) a chief or high prieſt, and 


now, uſually applied to the pope. 

PONTVFICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a high prieſt. 

PON'TVFICAL (S.) a book in the church of 
Rome, that contains the ceremonies belonging 
to the creating pontiffs, &c. | 

PONTIFICA'LIA (S.) the dreſs, habit, or 
ornaments of a biſhop or chief prieſt, when 
he is dreſſed in his diſtinguiſhing cloaths, to 
appear in publick upon any occation what- 
ever. 

PONTITFICATE (S.) the reign or time that 
any one exerciſes the authority of a pope 3 
alſo the name of the dominions belonging to 
the pope. | 

PONTLE'VIS (S.) a term in the Manage for 
a diſorderly riſing upon the hind-legs of 2 
horſe, whereby he is in danger of falling or 
coming over upon his back, and ſo of cruth- 
ing his rider. 

PO N TON or FLOA'TING BRIDGE (S.) an 
invention to paſs over the water, made © 
two great boats placed at a ſmall diſtanco 
from one another, both planked over, as 18 
the interval between them, with rails on 


the ſides, and built ſo ſtrong, as to gear. 


* 


0 | POR 

over horſe, cannon, &c. belonging to an | PO'PERY (S.) the principles and practices of 

army. _ | | the church of Rome in reſpe& to the hierar- 
PO'NTYPOLE (S.) in Monmouth/pire, a ſmall chy, &c. contrary and diſtin& from Chriſ- 

town, noted for its iron mills z its market is tianity. | 

weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 1x3 | PO'PINJAY (S.) a parrot of a greeniſh co- 

computed, and 136 meaſured miles. lour ; alſo a pale green colour. | 
POOL (S.) in Dorſerſbire, a confiderable ſea- PO'PISH (A.) inclined or belonging to popery. 

port-town, which is a borough and county PO'PLAR or A'SP-TREE (S.) a tree that 

of ifv2If, incloſed on all ſides by the ſea, ex- principally thrives in marſhy ground. 

cept the north, Where it is walled in, and | POPPY (S.) a plant or flower of a fine ſcarlet 


| he, WS AM ATR. AF a dither 


has a gate; the houſes are generally low and 
built of ſtone ; it his a good haven, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade in fiſh ; it lies 
in a great bay or inlet of the fea, which comes 
up to the town ; it is noted for having the 
beſt and largeſt oyſters in Great Britain, 
' which afford more and larger pearls than any 
other ; it is governed by a mayor, &c. and 
ſends two members to parliament ;5 has 
weekly two markets, viz, on Monday and 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 88 computed, 
and 111 meaſured miles, 

POOL (S.) a water confined in a place, and 

fed by a ſpring. 

POOP (S.) in a Ship, is the uppermoſt part of 
a ſtern of the ſhip's hull, and is the deck 
over that which is commonly called the cap- 
tain's cabbin. 

POOP (V.) to let a ſmall fart, 

POOR (A.) needy, indigent, that wants the 


help or charitable aſſiſtance of others to get 


the neceſſary conveniences of life ; alſo ſpo- 
ken. of ſheep, ox, fowl, &c, that is very 
lean, or has but little fleſh. 

POO'RNESS (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
thing, that is not plump, juicy, or in full 
vigour ; alſo of one that has no wealth or 
money, | 

POP (v.) to make a ſmall noiſe, like the fly- 
in of a cork out of a bottle; alſo to come 
or jump upon a perſon unexpectedly, or by 
ſurprize. | 

POP (S.) any ſudden noiſe made by the irre- 
gular diſcharge of a ſmall gun, the forcing 
a pellet with a little ſtick out of a pop-gun, 
&c. 


POP (S.) among the od Romans, u ere cer- | 


tain under- officers belonging to the ſacrifices, 
whoſe buſineſs was to furniſh the cattle ne- 


ceſſary ſor that purpoſe, and to cut their | 


throats after they were knocked down ; they 
were naked to the navel, and from thence 
covered to the mid-leg, with a linen apron, 
and the ſkin of a beaſt z on their heads they 
had a crown of laurel. 

POPE (S.) the chief or head biſhop of the 
Roman communion, who pretends to have 
authority over the whole Chriſtian church, 
under the pretence of being St. Peter's ſuc 


ceſſor, as biſhop of Rome, tho? ſome have 


aſſerted that St. Pere, never was at Rome. 
PO'PEDOM (s.) the office, dignity, or au- 

thority of a pope ; alſo the diſtrict and time 

where and ſo long as any one perſon exer- 
tiles ſuch authority. 


PO/PULACE (S.) the common people, or the 


PO/PULAR (A.) ſomething very common of 
well received among the generality ; alſo diſ- 


PO/PULATE (V.) originally means to deftroy 


PO'RCELAIN or PU'RCELAIN (S.) that 


name; it is found in quarries of two ſorts, 


water, and ſo continues till nothing but the 


PORCH (S.) in ArchireFure, a ſmall entrance 
or landing - place before temples, churches or 


PO/RCUPINE (S.) a creature about the fize 


PORE (V.) to look ſtedfaſtly, long, and cloſe 


PORES (S.) ſmall! imperceptible holes in the 


colour, frequently growing among corn ; the 
Juice is ſaid to be of a ſomniferous nature. 


loweſt, meaneſt and leaſt cultivated part of 
every nation, : 


eaſes that affect all ſorts of people, ſometimes 
called epidemica! 3 alſo common notions or 
vulgar errors that are handed from one to 
another by cuſtom or tradition, without hav- 
ing examined the reaſon or foundation of 
them, are called popular errors. 


or unpeople a nation or country, but is now 
often uſed to fill or furniſh a barren land 
with people. 


fine, beautiful, and ſtrong ſort of earthen 
ware, commonly called china ware ; and 
ſometimes the chalky ſort of earth whereof 
that commodity is made, is called by this 


about 20 or 30 leagues from Kimtetchim, a 
city of the empire of China, where the fineſt 
of this commodity is made, from whence it 
is brought in great quantities in pieces in the 
form of bricks, which are pounded fine, and 
the powder thrown intojars of water, where 
it is well ſtirred with an iron inſtrument, af- 
ter which, ſettling a-while, a white ſcum of 
the thickneſs of about four or five fingers is 
taken off, and put into another veſſel of 


gravel is left, which is again pounded, &c. 
ſo that the notion of being made of the 
powder of oyſter- ſhells buried many years 
under ground, is a mere yulgar error ; there 
is a ſmall white ſea ſhell-fiſh found along 
with the ſponges, the ſhells whereof pound - 
ed, ſome have imagined was an ingredient 
to compoſe the paſte whereof the china ware 
was made, 


palaces, ſupported by columns crowned with 
a pediment, &c. uſually placed before the 
principal door of the building. 


of a ſmall dog, armed with ſharp, and long 
prickles, which it can dart or ſhoot forth for 
its defence at its pleaſure, - 


to or upon any thing, 


in 
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in of all living creatures, through which, | 


ſweat and other vapourous effluviums perſpire 
through the body ; in all inanimate bodies, 
they are thoſe ſmall ſpaces or iaterſtices be- 
tween the particles of matter, that conſti- 
tute every body, the greatneſs in fize or 
quantity whereof is what gives the relative 
weight or gravity between different bodies, 


*PORVSTICK-METHOD (s.) in Mathematicks, 


is that which determines, when, by what 
means, and how many various ways a pro- 
blem mzy be ſolved. | 

PO'RKET or PO'RKER (S.) a young hog, 
ſomewhat larger and older than may deno- 
minate it a pig. | | 

PO'RLOCK (S.) on the weſtern point of So- 
mer ſer ire, is an indifferent harbour on the 
Severn Sea, which is but very little ſrequent- 

eq; its market is now diſcontinued ; diſtant 
from London 136 computed, and 164 mea- 
ſured miles, 


PORO'SITY or PO'ROUSNESS (S.) the be- 


ing full, or having a great number of pores, 
or ſmall interſtices. 

PO'ROUS (A.) ſpungy, hollow, ſull of ca- 
vities, holes, or interſtices. 

PO'RPHYRY (S.) an exceeding hard ſort of 
marble of a 'brownith red colour, much va- 
lued by the ancients, and principally tound in 
Egypt; it is ſo exceedingly hard, that no tools 
are found ſufficient to cut it, ſo as to make 
buſto's, &c. of it. | 

PO'RPOISE or PO'RPUS (S.) a fort of fiſh 

called a fea- hog, ſaid to be very good eating. 

PO'RRAGE, PO'RRIDGE, or PO'TTAGE 
(S.) the liquor wherein fleſh has been boiled, 
mixed with oatmeal, herbs, &c. 

PO'RRENGER (S.) a ſmall, flat veſſel, uſu- 
ally holding about a pint, out of which it is 


cuſtomary to ſap or eat broth or pottage, &c. 


PORT (S.) ſometimes means the geſture, gait, 
or behaviour of a perſon ; ſometimes the 
opening or hole, out of which in a ſhip the 
guns are put through the ſhip's fides, which 
are of various fizes, according to the bulk of 
the ſhip, or ordnance uſed therein; alſo the 
place or haven from whence or to where a 
ſhip fails, or is directed; alſo the court of the 
grand ſeignior at Conſtantinople ; alſo the prin- 
cipal city for import or export of goods in 
Portugal; alſo a harbour or place fit for ſhip- 
ping to come in and out, and ride ſafely. 

PORT (V.) in Navigation, is a word uſed in 

conding the ſhip when ſhe'is right before the 
wind, or it the weather-ſhect be aft as far as 
the bulk-head, they ſay, Steddy a port, c. 

PORTABLE (A.) any thing that is of a ſmall 
ſize and weight, and ſo may eafily be carried 
from place to place. 


' PO'RTABLENESS (S.) the capacity of things 


being eafily moved from place to place. 
PO'RTAGE (S.) money paid as a duty or tax 


upon any ſhip's coming into an harbour or | 


port.” | 
FO'RTAL G.) a ſmall gate or door in 2 


larger; alſo a little arch over a door. wa 


1 


"POR 


PORTCU'LLIS PORTCU'LLICEHERSE 3 
SARAZ INE (s.) in Fortification, is ſeveral 
large pieces of wood laid acroſs one another 
pointed at the ends with iron, the whole re. 
ſembling a harrow, uſed to hang over the 
gates of ſortified places, always ready to drop 
down, to prevent or keep out an enemy's 
coming to ſurprize, in the room o? which 
now orgues are uſed; which ſæe. 

PORTE'ND (V.) to ſoretel, foreſhew, or in- 
dicate ſomething that is yet to come. 

PORTE'NT (S.) ſomething that has the pro- 
perty of foretelling, or indicating ſomething 
that is yet to come. 

PO'RTER (S.) fometimes means one of thoſe 
ſet of men that make it their buſineſs to car- 
ry burdens or goods from one place to an. 
other, to lade and unlade ſhips, &c, and 
ſometimes a perfon that is appointed in a 
nobleman's houſe, &c. to open and ſhut the 
door, to take meſſages, &c. there is alſo the 

porter of the parliament, who attends at the 
door of that houſe, and has many privileges ; 
alſo the porter of the courts of juſtice, why 
carries a white wand before the juſtices in 
Eyre, ; i * 

PO'RTERAGE (S.) the wages or hire paid 
for, or due to a porter for his work, 


POR T-HOLE (S.) an opening or hole left in 


the fide of a ſhip, wall, &c. through which 
cannon, or other-large guns may be fired 
upon an enemy. 

PO/RTICO (S.) ſometimes means only a ſmall 
porch or covered place before the door of 
ſome great building, as thoſe of the north 
and ſouth doors of St. Paul's church in Lon. 

don; and ſometimes it means the ſame will 

Pia ra; which ſee. | 

PU'RTION (S.) the lot, ſhare, or part of any 
large quantity of money, lands, goods, &c. 
that is aſſigned to, or the right of one per- 
ſon where there are many; and is com- 
monly ſpoke of the dowry or fortune that 2 
father gives his ſon or daughter, either at th? 
time of their beginning trade or buſineſs in 
the world, or of marriage. 

PO RTION (V.) to divide a whole thing into 
parts, or to give a fortune to a young man 
or woman. 

PO'RTLINESS (S.) ſtatelineſs, majeſticalnef, . 
handſomneſs, luſtineſs. 

PORTMA/NTEAU or FORTMA'UNTLE (8) 
ſometimes means a leather bag that travelle!s 
put cloaths or other neceſſaries in, and buckic 
upon their horſes: behind the ſaddle ; and 
ſometimes it means ſuch conveniencies of 
Joinery as are made in a wardrobe to hang 
the ſeveral garments on. 

PORTRAIT (S.) is a term in Painting, par- 
ticularly reſtrained to thoſe pictures that are 
drawn from, and deſigned to be the exact 
repreſentation of the face or whole ature of 
ſome particular perſon, in oppotition to hif- 
tory painting, that only expret?:s a * - 
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any particular perſon. 


paſſion in general, without having regard a 
PORTRAITURE (S.) the a of drawing or 


repreſenting a particular perſon in figure, ſo 
as to be eafily known that is the perſon de- 


ſigned. | | 
PORTRAY! (V.) to draw, deſcribe, or live- 
lily ſet forth a perſon or thing. | 
PORT-REEVE (S.) a governor, or principal 
civil magiſtrate of a ſmall ſea-port town. 
Free PORTS (S.) certain ſea-port towns that 
are open or free for merchants of all nations 
to bring their commodities to, and to load 


and unload their ſhips, without paying cuſ- 


tom or toll, &c. -  _. 

PO'RTSALE (S.) a publication for the ſale of 
any ſort of commodities, but eſpecially for 
fiſh as ſoon as brought into the harbour, 

PO'RTSMOUTH (S.) in Hampſhire, has the 
largeſt and ſtrongeſt gariſon and fortifications 
of any ſea port in England; its ſituation is 
ſuch as to render it the beſt ſecurity for the 
navy in Great - Britain; it is a well-inhabited 
and thriving corporation, governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, &c. and has two great 
markets weekly on Thurſday and Saturday, 
ſtored with all ſorts of proviſions ; it ſends 
two members to parliament ; diſtant from 
Lendon 60 computed, and 73 meaſured miles, 

POSE (V.) to puzzle or ſet one with difficul- 
ties, to try a perſon's ſkill in any art or ſci- 
ence, by thoroughly examining him. 

POSE' (S.) in Heraldry, fignifies any creature 
ſtanding ſtill upon its four feet, 

PO'SING (S.) trying examining, endeavour- 
ing to puzzle or non- plus. 

PO'SITE (V.) to put, place, ſet or lay a 
thing in a particular fituation. 

POSI'TION (S.) a ſeating, placing, or laying ; 
alſo the relation that one perſon, place, or 
thing has to another; alſo a propoſition or 
aſſertion; in Arithmetick, there is a rule 


called by this name, becauſe any number at 


all adventures is taken to work the queſtion 
by, and ſo is put inſtead of the real or true 
number ſought, with which you work ac- 
cording to the condition of the queſtion ; and 
if the anſwer comes out the number ſought, 
your work is over; if not, then you have a 

roportional number found, either greateror 
leſſer than the true number ſought, to find it 


by; and this rule is divided into two parts, 


called fingle and double poſition ; the Hngle is 
when there is a partition, of numbers into 
Parts proportional; in which caſe, to find 
out the truth, put that number which is the 
reſult of the ſuppoſition firſt, the ſuppoſed 
number ſecond, and the given number third, 
then work as in the common rule of three, 
and the fourth number will be that which is 
fought after : But if there be no partition in 
numbers to make' a proportion, then you 
mult uſe the rule of double pofition, that is, 
you muſt make tws ſuppoſitions ; and if nei- 
ther of them anſwers the queſtion, obſerve 
whether the errors are both too much or too 


POSITIVE (A.) certain, ſure, not to be 


-POYSSE (S.) a large number of perſons aſſem- 


POS 


little, multiply each error by the contrary 
Paſition, and ſubſtract the leſſer product from 


the greater, and the leſſer error from the 


greater, and make the difference of the pro- 

ducts a dividend, and of the errors a deviſor; 
but if the errors are one too little, and the 
other too much, add the products together, 
and the ſum of the errors ſhall be the diviſor, 
and the quotients in either caſe ſhall be the 
number ſought. 


gainſaid, obſtinate. 

PO'SITIVENESS (S.) certainty, ſureneſs, ob- 
ſtinateneſs, &c. 

PO'SITURE (s.) the diſpoſition, placing, or 
ſituation of any thing. 


bled together, to execute ſome purpoſe, 

POSSE'SS (V.) to enjoy, to have the uſe, be- 
nefit, or command of a thing. | 

POSSE'SSION (S.) the having any thing in 
our own keeping or power; in Law, he that 
is the preſent occupier, though it be by diſſe - 
ſin, hath right to any land, houſe, &c. a- 
gainſt all others, but him that hath the pro- 
per right from conveyance or deſcent, and 
hath not yet actually taken the regular poſ- 
ſeſſion by entering into or upon it; among 

e Divines, it means a perſon's being ac- 
tuated by an evil ſpirit. 

POSSE'SSIVE ( A.) ſomething belonging to 
poſſeſſion; alſo a Grammatical term for ſuch 
adjectives as ſignify the property, right to, 
or poſſeſſion of ſomething. , 

PO'SSET (S.) a particular fort of liquor made 
by- the mixing milk with beer or wine and 
water, &c. which occafioning the Milk to 
curdle, and the curd being ſkimmed off, the 
remaining liquor is called whey or peſſet. 

POSSIBTLITVY or PO'SSIBLENESS (S.) the 
condition or circumſtance of any thing that 
may, or may not, be done or effected. 

POY/SSIBLE (A.) ſomething that may, or ma 
not be done, 

POST (S.) ſometimes means a ſtake or ſhort 

piece of timber put into the ground, to ſe- 

parate that part of a road or ſtreet where 
foot- paſſengers and carriages are to go; and 
ſometimes thoſe perſons that are appointed 
by publick authority to carry letters, &c. 
from one part of a city or kingdom to ano- 
ther, &c, in War, it means any ſpot of 
ground, whether fortified or not, which is 
capable of lodging ſoldiers, and according 
to its ſituation may be called an advanced 
poſt, &c. alſo the office or ſtation that an 
officer, miniſter of ſtate, &c. diſcharges, is 
called a poſi. | 

POST (V.) in Merchandize, is to collect the 
particulars of each perſon's account into one 
leaf or place, that jt may always readily ap- 
pear, whether he be a debtor or a creditor ; 
alſo to carry or make haſte to or from a 
place; alſo to fix or appoint perſons at a 
"2 place to do a particular act, &c. 
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PO'STAGCE (s.) money paid for the carrying 


1 


or bringing a letter, &c. by the publick 


poſt. 
POSTERIOR (A.) that comes after, or later 
than another. | 
POSTERITY (S:) children, or the deſcen- 
dants of a family, &c. that come hereafter. 
PO'STERN (S.) a ſmall door or paſſage in a 
larger, and commonly now means thoſe paſ- 
ſages that are made on each fide the publick 
gates, for foot-paſſengers to avoid coaches, 
carts, horſes, &c, in Fortification, it is a lit- 
tle door in the flank of a baſtion, &c. to go 
in and out privately, without being perceived 
by the enemy, for the purpoſe of giving or 
getting relief, or making fallies, &c. | 
PO'STHUMOUS (A.) any thing that is pub- 
liſhed after the death of the author ; alſo a 
| perſon born after the death of his father. 
PO'STIL (S.) a ſhort diſcourſe or explanation 
of a word, matter, or ſubject. 
POSTTLLION (S.) one who rides upon one of 
the foremoſt horſes, when a coach has fix 
to draw it. 


pO ST. OFFICE (S.) a publick houſe, place, | 


or office, appointed to take'in, or ſend away 
letters, &c. | N 
POST. POLITE (S.) the PZ nobility and 
' gentry, which make up or conſtitute the 
common-Wealth of that country; this no- 
bleſs is very numerous, and every ſingle per- 
ſon that belongs to this diviſion has the ſame 
liberty of voting, and each of their votes has 
the ſame authority, fo that a ſingle gent le- 
man, though the meaneſt in the kingdom, 
may hinder the reſolution of a whole diet, 
and the election of a king; for in Poland 
publick buſineſs is not carricd by a plurality 


of votes, but a univerſality or nemine contradi- 


cente ; this great body meet but ſeldom, /n. 
at the election of a king, and when there is 
to bc a general rendezvous of the horſe, 


which latter is called the Ruſſia poſt-polite, | 


. which with them fignifies the marching or 
mounted poſi-polrte, 
© POSTPO'NE (V.) to put back, or behind, to 
delay, defer, or put off, from one time to 
another. i 
POST SCRIPT (S.) an addition in a letter, or 
ſomething wrote at the bottom, aſter it was 
ſuppoſed to be finiſhed. 
_ FOSTULA'TA (S.) certain principles in any 
art or ſcience, that are allowed or granted to 
pe known truths; and ſo in Mathemaricks, 
any clear evident propoſition, that affirms or 
denies that ſomething may or may not be 
done, is called a poſtulate. . i 
PO STURE (S.) the geſture of the body that 
a perſon ſtands in, or a figure is drawn or 
carved in; alſo the ſtate or condition of a 
private or publick. affair | | 
PO'SY (S.) a ſhort ſentence frequently engrav- 
ed in the inſide of a gold-ring, uſed at mar- 
riages or otherwiſe ; alſo a noſegay of various 
flowers, &c. , 


9 * 


POT (S.) a common name to all thoſe drink. 
ing veſſels that are made of pewter or copper; 
alſo to thoſe veſſels that are uſed for boilins 

victuals in, and are hung over the fire by an 
iron bale or handle. | 

PO'TABLE (A.) any thing that is fit to, or 

may be drank. Sh 

PO'TAGE or PO'TTAGE (S.) an catable 
liquor, ſometimes made by boiling meat in 
water, and mixing oatmeal, peaſc, herbs cut 
ſmall, &c. in it. | | 

POfTENT (A.) powerful mighty, ſtrong, 
capable of doing a great deal. | 

| PO'TENTATE (S.) any king or prince that 
has the dominion or ſovereign authority in 

any kingdom or ſtate. 

PO'TENTIAL (A.) that may or can a@ or 
do any thing, powerful, mighty, 
Potential Cautery, in Surgery, is a medi. 
cine compoſed of lime, ſoap, &c. and [aid 
on to a boil, &c, to prevent its mortiſy. 
ing or ſpreading further ; and when a hot 
iron, &c. is applied, it is called an 444 
Cautery. c 

Potential co dneſt, is the phyſical name to 
thoſe medicines or ingredients that are not 
remarkably cold to the touch, but in thei; 
internal effects and operations; and thus 2 
plant or drug, & c. is ſaid to be cold in the 
firſt, ſecond, third, &c. degree. 

POTENTIA'LITY or POTE'/NTIALNESS 

(S.) the fate or condition of any perſon or 
thing, that has power, efficacy, or poſſibility 
of being or doing. : 

PO'T.GUN (S.) a mock gun, or play. thin: 

for ſchool-boys.; conſiſting of a wooden tube 
turned ſomewhat like the cylindical part of 
a cannon, or the barrel of a common hand- 
gun, open at both ends, one of which being 
ſtuffed or ſtopped with a pellet of tow, 
&c, another of the ſame kind is violently 
thruſt into the other end by a rammer made 
on purpoſe, which ſo compreſſes the air be- 
tween the two pellets, that the firſt flies out 
with a conſiderable force and noiſe. 

PO'THER (S.) a great buſtle, ſtir, noiſe, 

examination atter, or muttering about any 
thing. | : . 

PO'T-HERB (S.) a ſavoury, aromatick green, 

Ke. uſed to boil-in broth, ſuch as tii me, 
leeks, onions, &c, 

PO'TION (S.) a draught of any liquid matter, 
eſpecially of a phyſical compoſition. 

POTNIADES (S.) goddeſſes among the Er. 
cients, that were ſuppoſcd to inſpire perſon3 
with rage and fury, to whom they ſacrifice! 
pigs to appeaſe them, believing that the) 

came to eat them from off the altar when fe- 
crificed ; alſo. the name of a fountain tlat 
made thoſe mad that drank of it. 


or earthen pan, &c. 


PO'TTER (s.) a perſon that makes or trades 
in earthen ware, 


— 


{ PO'TTLE (S.) half a gallon, or a e 
: 2. N th Na 


PO“ TSHERD (S.) a piece of a broken plate 


Pp O U 


ſmall baſket, &c. that holds two quarts ; 

ſtrawberries, raſberries, &c. are frequently 
brought to market in porrle baſkets, ; 

PO'TTON (S.) in Bedfordſhire, which though 

but a ſmall town, has weekly a great market 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 37 com- 
puted, and 43 meaſured miles. : 

POT-VA'LIANT (A.) the adventuring upon 
dangerous enterprizes when a perſon's ſpirits 
are raiſed by ſtrong liquors, which he would 
no ways attempt when ſober, 

POUCH (S.) a ſmall bag, purſe, or pocket; 
all ſmall bulk-heads in thoſe ſhips that carry 
corn, to put it in, and prevent its rolling 
backwards and forwards, &c. * 

PO'VERTY (S.) the ſtate or miſerable condi- 

tion of thoſe who have neither money nor 
the neceſſaries of life, nor proper means to 
provide themſelves therewith ; alſo a goddeſs 
adored by the Pagans, but ſo as to diſcover 
more fear, than love or reverence for ; tho' 
ſhe was eſteemed the mother of induſtry and 
uſeful arts, yet ſhe was repreſented like a 
fury, pale, fierce, famiſhed, and ready to 
deſpair ; ſome made her the daughter of 
luxury and idleneſs. 5 

POU'LTERER (S.) one who makes a trade 
to breed, buy, and ſell all ſorts of eatable 
fowls or birds. | 

POULTIS or PU'LTIS (S.) in Surgery, is a 
medicine compoſed of bread boiled very ſoft, 
and ſo mixed with ointments, &c. and laid 
on to a ſwelling, inflammation, &c. ſome- 
times it is compoſed of bran, oatmeal, &c. 

POU'LTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, has weekly a 

good market on Monday; diſtant from Len- 
din 168 computed, and 2 10 meaſured miles. 

POU LTR (S.) all ſorts of tame fowls that 

ine are uſually kept about a farm-houſe, &c. 

for the ſake of laying eggs, breeding chick- 

ens, and eating. 


POUNCE (S.) gum ſandrack pounded and 
be⸗ lifted thro? a fine ſieve, to make the powder 
out very fine ; and this is uſed by ſchool-boys, 

to make their writing look very curious, ot 
iſe, to rub on bad paper, to preſerve it from 
any ſinking, or upon paper, &c, where any 
miſtakes have heen made, and ſcratched out, 
een, and ſo wants to be wrote over again upon 
me, the ſame place; alſo a nick or mock name 
for the noiſe or report of a gun. 
iter, POUINCES (S.) the talons or horny claws of 
birds of prey. | 
A.. POUND (S.) the ſum of 20 ſhillings current 
rſons money ; alſo the name of a common weight 
iticed conſiſting of 16 ounces, for ſugar, tobacco, 
they lead, &c. and of 12 for gold, filver, &c. 
on fa- alſo an incloſed open place where horſes, 
n that cows, hogs, &c. are put, that get into an- 
other man's ground, and eat up the graſs, 
plats corn, &. and muſt ſtay there till ſatisfac- 


tion be made to the diftrainer ; it mult be 
open, that the owner may bring them fod- 
der, from whence, if he find the pound 
open, he may drive them home, but if it 


1 


if 


** 


POUR (V.) to empty a veſſel by inclining the 


 POURVEY ANCE or PURVEY!ANCE (s.) 


PO W 

be locked, he may not break it open; if a. 

man diſtrain cattle for damage fraſant, and 

put them into a covered place, or into bis 
houſe, he muſt give them food, and ſhall 
have no reward for it, 5 

POUND (V.) to ſhut into a publick incloſed 
place; alſo to impriſon; alſo to bruiſe or 
beat gums to powder, or herbs to get the 
juice out, &c, 

PUU'NDAGE (S.) a premium or reward for 
the collecting publick taxes, ſuch as the 
window-liehts, king's-tax, &c. or of re- 
ceiving money .upon any other account, 
where a certain allowance is made to the 
receiver to defray his expences, and ſatisſy 
him for his trouble, 

POU'NDERS (S.) in Gunnery, is a common 
. name to all great guns, which have the par- 
ticular appellation added, according to the 
fize and bore of the piece, which carry balls 
of 24, 36, &c. pounds weight each; alſo 

any perſon that beats gums, &c. in a mor- 
tar for the apothecaries, &c, 
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ſides downwards, &c. 
POU'RSUIVANT (S.) a meſſenger that al- 
ways attends upon the king in his wars, at 
the council-table, exchequer, &c, to be 
ready to go of meſſages ; and when they go 


about martial affairs, they are called pourſui- 
wants at arms. 


the taking care, and providing corn, fuel, and 
other neceſſaries for the king*s houſe, &c. 

POURVEY'/ER or PURVEY'ER (S.) one 
who providesor buys up cattle for the king's 
fleets, armies, &c. 

POWDER (S.) any thing beaten and ſifted 
very fine; and particular reſtrained to two 
forts of commadities, the one uſed for adorn- 
ing or ſtrewing upon the hair or wigs of 
men or women, and which is always white, 
made.of ſtarch, &c. and the other in a war. 
like ftile, made of charcoal, ſulphur, falt- 
petre, &c. and granulated, and this is called 
gun- powder, 

Powder Cheſis, triangular wooden boxes 
or cheſts on ſhip-board, filled with gun- 
powder, ſtones, &c. to be fired and thrown 
among an enemy that has boarded the ſhip. 

POW DER (V.) to ſtrew or adorn hair or 
wigs with powder; alſo to ſalt or ſeaſon 
meat, in order to preſerve or make it keep 
long and fit for eating, 

POW'/DERINGS (S.) in Painting and Archi- 
tecture, are Certain devices that are uſed for 
the filling vp of any void ſpace with carved 
work, &c. in Eſcutcheons, to have ermine, 
&c. thrown upon the field, &c. | 

POW'DERING-TUB (S.) a veſſel appropri- 
ated. to put falted meat in, to keep a great 
while; alſo a nick name for a cradle or bed 

in which a perſon is laid, while he is in a 
ſalivation, or method of cure for the #rexch 
pox. N 


TA POWDER x 
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OWD ER-ROOM (S.) in a Ship, that par- 
ticular place where the gun- powder is kept. 

POWER (s.) ſtrength, might, ability, au- 


thority, Ec. 5 
mighty, capable of doing 


POW'ERFUL (A.) 
much, ent. 

POW ERS (S.) in that part of mathematicks 
that relates to levers, balances, &c. is the 


ſeveral degrees of firength or force that ſuch 


machines will be encreaſed to, by the ſeve- 


rat combinations of wheels, pullies, blocks, 
c. in Pharmacy or Cbymiſiry, the conſe- 
quence of combining and uniting of eſſential | 


oils with the ſpiit of a plant, wherein the 

principal virtues of it are contained; in A- 
rithmetick, the ſeveral products ariſing from 
the involution of a number into itſelf, and 
again into that product, &e. ad infinitum, are 
called powers of ſuch or ſuch a degree; as 
ſuppoſe 2 to be the firſt powwer or ſimple num - 
ber given, 4 is the ſecond, 8 the third, 16 
the fourth, &e. in Alpcbra, this is expreſſed 
by a, aa, aaa, aaan, Ec. or a, a, a3, a, 
Sc. and in Geometry, the powers of lines or 

quantities are conſidered as arifing in the 

ſame manner; in Divinity, ſome call the ſe- 
cond ſtation in the angelical hierarchy by 
this name, to whom they give the care of 
ſeeing that the impreſſion and force of the 
virtues is not diſturbed by ſubordinate agents, 
for which purpoſe they are ſaid to check the 
courſe of contrary cauſes, and to keep infe- 
rior agents within rule; others ſay, they are 
fo counter-work evil ſpirits, to check their 
ſallies, and keep them fo far under reſtraint, 
that they cannot inſult mankind, or tempt 
them beyond their ſtrength, &c, 

POWT or POUT (V.) to put or thruſt out 
the ps, to be or look ſullen, angry, diſ- 
pleaſed, &c. | 

POR (S.) the common name of ſeveral difor- 
ders that break out in purulent ſcabs upon 
the ſkin, ſuch as the ſmall pox, ſwine-pox, 
chicken-pox, &c. alſo that naſty diſtemper 

called the French pox, got by impure mix- 
tures of different ſexes. = 
RA'CTICABLE, PRA'CTICAL, or PRA'C- 
TICK (A.)-any thing-that may be done or 
effected eaſily or readily, or that belongs to 
practice or performance of a thing. | 

PRA'/CTICABLENESS or PRA*CTiCALNESS 
(S.) the condition of any thing that may be 
done or performed, 

PRACTICE (S.] the actual performing or do- 
ing any thing often over, the profeſſion or 
buſineſs of a phyfician, lawyer, &c. alſo the 
rules, orders, and methods of proceedings 
in publick courts of law and equity, &c. in 
Arithmetick, it is a conciſe and expeditious 
method of calculating the value of any com. 
modity according to the rate, weight, or 
meaſure thereof. "1 

PRA'CTICK (S.) the courſe or regular me- 
thods of pleading or proceeding in the courts 

1 law in the kingdom of Scotland, 


f PRA 
PRA'CTISE (v.) to put in uſe, to follow or | 
repeat the doing any thing frequently. 
. \, Prafliſe upon, to endeavour to perſuade 
or bring a perſon over to one's own opi. 
nions or intereſts, to bribe, corrupt, or tam. 
per with, _/.... 4 

PRACTI'TIONER. (S.) one that follows any 
trade or profeſſion. 3 

PRAGMA'TICAL, or PRAGMA'TICK (a) 
ſometimes means practical, mechanical, or 
problematical ; and ſometimes proud, ſaucy, 
over- buſy, or forward to meddle with other 
mens buſineſs or concerns. 

PRAGMA”TICK. SANCTION (S.) an ordi- 
nance, buſineſs, or affair, that ſometimes 
belongs to the church, and ſometimes to the 
ſtate, and more particularly to thoſe made 

by the kings of France, relating to church 
affairs, wherein the rights of the Gollicax 
church are aſſerted againſt the uſurpations of 
the pope, in the promotion or choice of bi- 
ſhops, arch-biſhops, &c. ſometimes it means 
the emperor's letter by advice of his council, 
in anſwer to a collective body of men, who 
dieſired to know the law upon a particular 
occaſion, or extraordinary contingence, &c, 
relating to their community; and if this an- 
ſwer be given to a fingle perſon, it is called 
a reſcript. — 

PRAISE (S.) commendation, or ſpeaking well 
of a perſon or thing. 

PRAISE (V.) to ſpeak well of, to recom- 
mend, to aſcribe the power of doing a thing 
to another, to return thanks, to glorify, &c. 
alfo to ſet the price or value upon good, 
lands, &c. 6 | 

PRAISE-WO'/RTHY (A.) deſerving of praiſe 
or recommendation for the well- doing ary 
thing, 

PRANCE (V.) to winee, caper, or thi 
up the legs like a pampered or managed 

- horle, &c. | 

PRA'NCER (S.) a man or horſe that daft 
or capers wantonly. 

PRANK (S.) an arch, unlucky trick, a mery 
adventure. 5 | 

PRA'NKING (S.) a dreſſing out to the bil 
advantage, to look fine beyond the conditin 
or income of the party. 

. (v.) to talk much, fooliſhly, idly, d 

aucily, 
(S.) talking fooliſhly, idly, 1 


 PRA'TING 
ſaucily. ; 
' PRA'TIQUE (S.) a licence or writing, fg" 
fying to all the ports in Jzaly, that the hp 
that is ſo licenſed is come from a plit 
healthy, and no ways inſected with tie 
plague, or any other contagious or inſte. 
tious diſeaſe, and vulgarly called a bil d 
health, wp 
PRA'TTLE (S.) the filly, idle, and innoct? 
talk of young children, ; 
PRA'VITY (S.) a debauching or corrupting? 
perſon's manners, by lewd and naugity di- 
courfe or practices. 
PRAWS 


nn wi 


5 


raiſe 
any 


how 
aged 


antes 


nerſy 


# PRECA/R1OUS (A) uncertain or doubtful, 


 PRECA/RIOUSNESS (S.) uncertainty, doubt- 


 PRE'CEDENCE or PRE'CEDENCY (s.) a 


"PRE 


PRAWN (s.) a fmall ſhellfiſh much valued 
zz ia fe BIRT Men han dbake 
PRAKIS (S.) the execution or performance | 
of any thing, particularly applied to mathe- 
matical operations. ES 
PRAY (V.) to beg, defire, or petition for 
ſomething ; and in a particular manner ſig- 
"nifies to ſupplicate devoutly, and earneſtly 
beg. pardon and aſſiſtance from God Al- | 
mighty, either publickly in the general con- 
gregation, or privately in a perſon's cloſet. | 
PRAY'ER (S.) an earneſt requeſt, defire, or 
petition put up to God, or ſome other per- 
fon or perſons. | | 
Common Prayer, the ſervice uſed by the 
church of England, in the vulgar tongue, 


upon ſeveral occafions, ordinary and extra- | 


ordinary. . 


PREACH (V.) to declare or publiſh any doc- | ' 


tiine or particular tenets, to diſcourſe upon 
any head or point of doctrine, eſpecially in 
divinity ; and fometimes it means to talk 
bs or much with à pot of ale in one's 
and, ; 

PREA'CHER (S.) one appointed to pronounce 
or deliver ſermons in a church, &c, upon 
ſome text of fcripture, 

PREA'CHMENT (S.) a ſermon or publick 
oration,” 5; 

PREAMBLE (S.) a ſort of preface, or ac- 
count of what is going to be done, and the 
reaſons Why; an introduction, ſuch as is 
uſed at the beginning of patents of honour, 
acts of parliaments, &c. | 

PRE'BEND or PRE'BENDARY (S.) colle- 
giate churches, being by their inſtitution o- 
bliged to meet in the church for divine ſer- 
vice at the hours appointed by the canons, 


were therefore called canonical hours, upon | 


which account rents or revenues were an- 
nexed to them, for the maintenance of ca- 

nons or ſellows; they were entertained at a 
common table and charge, as the regulars, 
or each had a portion aſſigned him, who 
was therefore called a prebend. : 


eta th 


that depends wholly upon the humour, will 


\ 1 


or pleaſure of another. 7 


fulneſs, depending upon the courteſy, hu- 
mour, will and pleafure of another. 

PRECAU TION (S.) a hint, notice or warn- 
ing given a perfon before a certain matter is 
OF is Not to be done. | | 

PRECAU'TION (v. ) to warn, adviſe, or 
hint to'a perſon ſome trouble or danger that 
will follow from the doing or forbearing of 
certain acts. ry , ö 

PRECE/DE (V.) to excel, furpaſs, walk, or 
$0 before or beyond another. : 


soing or taking place before another in a 

proceſſion or publick appearance, by way of 
p 2n0ur, right, or title ſo to do. 
RECE'DENT (A.) going or being before 


. 


another. 


PRE 


PRE'CEDENT (s.) an original writing or deed 


to draw others by or ſrom; alſo an act 


done, from whence others do the ſame 
upon the like occaſions. a 

PRECE'NTOR (S.) he that begins or leads 

the chant or tune in a cathedral church. 

PRE CEPT (S.) a rule, law, order, command, 
or injunction; and in Lau, is a writ iſſued 
by a proper magiſtrate, for the bringing a 
perſon or record before him. 

PRECE'PTIVE (A.) full of, or belonging to 
precepts, rules, or orders. 

PRECE/P'TOR (S.) an inſtructor, teacher, or 
ſchool maſter. L 10 5 
PRECE'SSION (S.) a very ſlow going back- 
waidsz and in Aſtronomy, applied to the 
equinoxes, which by an inſenſible motion go 
backwards, or contrary to the order of the 
ſigns of the zodiack, at the rate of about 
go ſeconds a year, ſo that as the fixed lars 
remain iramoveable, and the equinoxes go 
| backward, the ſtars will have an apparent 
motion eaſtward, whence their long. tudes 
are continually increaſing ; and this is the 
reaſon, that ſince the old aſtronomers time 
all the conſtellations have changed their at- 

ſigned places. R 

PRE'CINCT (S.) a diviſion of a town, pa- 
riſh, &c. into ſeveral portions, within which 
particular officers act. 


PRECIOUS (A.) any thing very valuable, 


ſcarce, or of great price. 

PRE CIOUSNESS (S.) valuableneſs, either 
upon account of ſome extraordinary beauty, 
uſefulneſs, or goodneſs of a thing. 

PRE'/CIPICE (S.) any dangerous or iteep rock, 
hill, &c. 

PRECI'PITANT or PRECTPITOUS (A.) 
haſty, raſh, thoughtleſs, dangerous, 

PRECI'PITANT (S.) with the Chymifs, is a 
term uſed for any liquor poured on a diſſo- 


lation, which ſeparates the diffolved matter, 


and cauſes it to ſubfide, 
PREC!'PITANTNESS, PRECIPITA'TION 
or PRECVYPITANCY (S.) raſhnefs, hurry, 
thoughtleſſneſs, &c. in Chymiflry, the pour. 
ing in of an alkalizate, &c. will cauſe the 
metalline particles to ſubſide, which before 
ſwam in the menſtruum that diſſolved it. 
PRECIPITATE (V.) to hurry over, to run 
raſhly and unadviſedly upon a matter, to 
throw or caſt a perſon headiong from a ſteep 
rock, or plunge him into inextricable diffi- 
culties; in Chymiſtry, it is to make a diſſol- 
ved matter ſettle at, or fall to the bottom. 
PRECIPITATE (S.) with the Chymifts, is any 


matter ſeparated from a menſtruum that dif. 


ſolved it, and which by ſome means has 
been made to fall or ſubſide at the bottom, 


of which there are many ſorts going under 


various names, as green precipitute, or a 
mixture of the diffolution of mercury, with 
the ſpirit of nitre ; red, or the diſſolution 
of mercury in the ſpirit of nitre, after the 
moiſture is evaporated by fire, Sc. 
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/ PRECT'SE (A.) ſtiff, formal, affected; alſo 


nice, ſcrupulous, exact, accurate, juſt, true, 


Ec. b 

PRECVSENESS (S.) formality, ſtiffneſs, over 
and above religiouineſs, 
ſcrupuloſity; allo exactneſs, accuracy, juſt- 
reſs, &c. 


eſpecially in matters of religion. 
PRECOGNFTION (S.) a knowing before- 
hand, 
PRECONCEIVE (V.) to imagine or think, to 
form an idea or judgment of a thing before- 
hand. 27a” | 
PRECONCE'/PTION (S.) an idea er imagina- 


prejudiced in tavour or diſ-favour of a per- 
ſon or thing before-hand. 


PRECONISA'TION (S.) when the French 
king hias named any one to be archbiſhop or 


biſhop, his name is given in to the conſiſtory 
at Rome by a cardinal who delivers the king's 
letter, to diſpoſe the pope to agree to his 
majeſty*s choice, and collate the perſon no- 
minated, who has three letters wrote by the 
French king, one to the pope, another to 
the cardinal protector of France at Rome, and 
the third to his majeſly's ambaſſador at the 
pope's court; this done, there is a certifi- 
cate of the nominated perſon's life and be- 
haviour given in to the pope's nuncio, or in 
his abſence, to the biſhop of the place where 
the elected was born, or to the biſhop of 
the place where he lives ; he likewife makes 
a profeſſion of his faith before the biſhop, 
and gives in a ſchedule of the condition of 
the biſhoprick to which he is nominated ; 
theſe three inquiries being done, and made 
acts of the court, he ſends them to Rome 
with the king's three letters; they are di- 
reed to the banquier for diſpatches in the 


carries them immediately to the ambatſador, 
who puts an expediature on that he ſends to 
the pope, and the banquier gives it the da- 
tary, who delivers it to his holineſs ; then 
the banquier gives the cardinal protector the 
jetter wrote to him by the French king, to 
execute the contents whereof, he declares in 


He intends to propoſe ſuch a perſon for ſuch 
a ſee, and this declaration is called preconiſa- 
tion; at holding the next conſiſtory, he 
makes a recital of the condition and circum- 
Nances of the biſhoprick, and of the quali- 


king ; upon which the pope, taking the ad- 
vice of the cardinals, orders the engroſſing 
nine bulls for the perſon preconiſed ; the 
firſt and moſt conſiderable is called the bull 
of proviſion, and is directed to the perſon 
nominated, wherein the pope lets the perſon 
know that he aſſigns him ſuch a biſhoprick ; 


aſlectedneſs, or 


court of Rome, who, upon receipt thereof, 


fications of the perſon nominated by the 


PRECI'SIANS (S.) ſuch perſons as are over 
and above ſcrupulous, exact, or cautious, 


tion of a thing beſore it is done, a being 


the firſt conſiſtory, that at the next meeting 


=» 


PR E 


or more biſhops to perform the conſecration, 
in which is alſo contained the oath the biſhop 
ought to take to the pope at the confecra. 

tion; the third is directed to the king; the 
fourth to the metropolitan ; and when theſe 
bulls are for an archbiſhop, this fourth i 
directed to the biſhops of the province ; the 
filth is ſent to the chapter ; the fixth to the 
clergy the ſeventh to the laity of the dio— 

cCeſe; the eighth to the tenants belonging to 

the fee ; and the ninth is the bull of abſolu- 
tion, Ce 

PRECONT'SE (V.) to report in the pore's 
conſiſtory, that a party preſented to a bene. 
fice, is duly qualified for it. 

PRECONSTGN (V.) to appoint, aſhgn, or 
make over a thing before: hand. 

PRECO/NTRACT (S.) a bargain or agree. 
ment made formerly, or before one that is 
now offered to be made. | 

PRECONTRA'CT (V.) to make an agree. 
ment before the work is done, or gore 
about, &c. | 

PREDECE/SSOR (S.) one that executed an of. 
fice or employment before the preſent perfon, 

PREDECE'SSORS (S.) any perſons that were 
betore us; and often ſpoke of fathers, grand. 
fathers, &c. in relation to children, grand. 
children, &c. 

PREDESTINA/RIAN (S.) one who maintains 
the doctrine of predeſtination. 

PREDE'STINATE (V.) to order or appoint 
before-hand, that which muſt or ſhall abſo- 
lutely come hereafter, 

PREDESTINA'TION (S.) a fore-appointirg, 
ordering, or fixing; and in Drvinit, is tie 
ſame with the doctrine of the Heathens fi. 
tality, ſo that no endeavours or prudential 
actions of mankind ſignify any thing; nay, 
even the beſt acts of the mind, as well 28 
the natural functions of the body, are purtly 
mechanical, and the doer under an unavoid- 
able neceſſity of acting in that preciſe man- 
ner, whereby the nature of good and evil i 

entirely deſtroyed. I 

PREDETE'RMINE (V.) to appoint, or unal. 
terably reſolve before-hand what ſha!! abio- 
lutely be done. 

PRE DIAL TYTHES (S.) in Law, are uct 
as are paid of thoſe things that ariſe or grow 
from out of the ground only. 

PREDICABLE (A.) that may be told or ſpo- 
ken abroad; alſo in Logick, it is a gend 
quality or affection that may be applied to 
ſeveral ſubjects. 

PRE/DICAMENT (S.) a particular arrange- 
ment of things into proper claſſes, accoiding 
to their nature. " 

PRE DICATE (V.) to publiſh, affirm, or ce 
clare any thing of a matter or ſubject. 

PRE/DICATE (S.) in Logick, is that which b 
ſaid or affirmed of a ſubject, as, Mary i: 
cook, © 

PREDVCT (V.) to propheſy or foretel whit 


the ſecond is the pope's commiſſion to one | 


ſhall happen before it comes to pals. 
PREDIC- 


PRE 

PREDICTION (s.) a publiſhing or declaring 
what ſhall happen hereafter. 

PREDISPO'SE (V.) to qualify or diſpoſe a 
perſon before-hand, for or againſt a mat- 
ter or perſon. | | 

PREDO/'MINANCY or PREDOMINANT- 
NESS (S.) a dominion, power, authority, 
or ſuperiority over a perſon, or in an affair, 

PREDO'MINANT (A.) over-ruling, or hav- 


ing the influence, power, or authority over 


another, 


'PRE-ELE'CTED/ (A.) choſen or appointed 


before- hand. 
PRE-E/MINENCE or PREHEMINENCE 
(S.) ſomething that ſets one perſon or thing 
above or before another. 
PRE-EMINENTNESS (S.) the conditions or 
qualifications of à perſon that give him̃ the 
preference or ſuperiority over another. 


PRE-E/MPTION (S.) a buying a thing up 


before-hand. 

PRE-ENGA'GED (A.) promiſed or engaged 
in a matter or affair before. 

PRE-ENGA/GEMENT (S.) a making a pro- 
miſe or obligation before-hand. 

PRE-EXT'ST (V.) to be or exiſt before, 

PRE-EXI'STENCE (S.) the actual being of a 
thing before. | 

PRE/FACE (S.) an introduQtory diſcourſe or 
. preamble before a perſon comes upon the 
matter intended to be ſpoken to or wrote 
upon, and ought to be explanative of what 
ſollows. | 

PRE'FACE (V.) to make a ſpeech before 
a perſon comes to the principal matter in- 
tended. : 

PRE'FATORY (A) introductory, or by way 
of apology or explanation of ſomething. 
P&E'FECT (S.) among the Romans, was one 
who had a poſt of juriſdiction at Rome, much 
like our lord cluef juſtices, and in the pro- 
vinces they were governors: or lieutenants; 
there is in the preſent court of Rome, an of- 
her called the prefect of the ſignature of 
juſtice, who is both a cardinal and a law- 
yer, who peruſes and figns the petitions, 
unleſs when the matter of them is queſtion- 
able, and then he adviſes with the officers 
of the fignet before he ſigns them; there is 
alſo a prefe& of the ſignature of grace, who 
is likewiſe a cardinal and a lawyer, who 
figns all diſpatches of grace and favour, 


which are always done in the pope's pre- 


lence, or in his abſence, in the preſence of 


2 prelates 3 there are alſo ſeveral prefects 


of leſs note. 5 

PREFE'CTURE (S.) the government or re- 
guiation of a city or province by a preſect. 

PREFER (V.) to value or eſteem one per- 
lon or thing above or before another; alſo 
to bring in a complaint in the court of Chan- 
cery againſt a perſon; alſo to advance, pro- 
mote, or raiſe a perſon to a greater dignity, 
or more valuable poſt or office. 

PRE'FERABLE (A.) that is more valuable, 
or delet ves to be ehoſe before another. 


PRE: | 
PRE/FERABLENESS (S.) the condition or 


quality of a thing or perſon that renders 
them more deſerving than another. 


PRE FERENCE (S.) the value or eſteem that 
a perſon gives one man or thing above or 


before another; alſo the choice, 

PREFERMENT (S.) riſing to a more pro- 
fitable, great, or more honourable ſtation in 
life, 

PREFV/GURE (V.) to ſignify by types or 
figures before a thing comes to paſs, to 
foretel, &c. | a 

PREFIX (V.) to add, fix, or put before ; 


alſo to appoint or determine a thing before- _ 


hand, when a matter or thing ſhall be done. 
PRE GNANT (A.) the being or going with 
young, eſpecially ſpoken of women; alſo 
ſharp, ready, or ripe-witted ; with the Bo- 
taniſis, it is when a bud is ready to burſt 
out into lowers or leaves, &c. 
PRE'GNANTNESS or PRE'GNANCY (S.) 
the ſtate or condition of being with young, 
or great with child; allo ſharpneſs, ready- 
wittedneſs, ripeneſs of judgment, &c, 


 PREJU'DGE (V.) to judge or determine a 


matter before-hand. 

PREJUDICA'TION ($:) 8 judging or deter- 
mining before-hand, being prejudiced or 
biaſſed; alſo a precedent in law, by fome- 
thing of a like kind's having been former- 
ly tried. „ 

PRE'JUDICE (S.) a bias or determination in 
favour of, or againſt a perſon, ariſing trom a 
perſonal love or ill- will for the perſon or caſe, 
without juſtly and maturely examining every 
particular circumſtance that might probably 
give another turn to the matter ; alfo an in- 
jury, hurt, or damage done or ſuſtained, 

PRE'JUDICE (V.) to hurt, or injure, to 


endeavour to bias a perſon's opinion or 


judgment in favour of, or againſt a perſon 
or cauſe, 


PREJUDYCIAL (A.) hurtful, injurious, or 


detrimental. . 

PRE'LACY (S.) the office or dignity of a bi- 
ſhop or prelate, | 

PRE'LATE (S.) a perſon promoted to the 


higheſt office in the church, ſometimes called 


a patriarch, arch-biſhop, or biſh-p, &c. 
PRELA'TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the office, perſon, or dignity of a prelate. 
PRE'LATURE or PRE'LA'TESHIP (S.) tie 
ſtate, condition, or dig:.ity of a pielate. 
PRELE'CTION (S.) a l ure, leſſon, or pub- 

lick diſcourſe 1ead upon an ert or icience in 
an univerſity, college, or publick ichool. 
PRELIBA'TION (S.) a foretaſte of ſome- 
thing that is to come herealter. 
PRELVMINARIES (S.) ſome general articles 
or conditions agreed upon, betore the main 
or principal contract or agreement is gone 


upon, or can be ſettled to any good purpote. 


PRE'LUDE (S.) in Mufick, is an overture cor 
ſort of flouriſh in the key, to try whether the 
inſtrument is in tune, and to Gifpoie the 
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PRE 


any bufineſs. 

PRELU'DE (V.) to lay down ſome general 
propoſitions before the main buſineſs is be- 
55 or entered upon; alſo to run over the 


prepare the hand, and 
ſtrument is in tune. | 
PREMATURE (A.) ripe too foon or early, 


before the proper time. 


try whether the in- 


on a matter before it be put into action. 
PREMEDITA*TION (S.) a thinking, con- 
triving, or muſing upon a matter before- 
hand, n | 
PREMUYSE (V.) to lay down ſomething, or 
ſpeak of a matter before by way of explana 
tion, preamble, or preface. ; 7 


things ſpoken of before hand by way of pre- 
paration; and ſometimes the lands, tene- 
ments,” &c. at firſt mentioned in a deed, 
whether it be a leaſe, &c, 


recompence made to a perſon for the doing 
of any thing ; and particularly applied to the 
money paid to infure a ſhip, houſe, &c. 
PREMO'NISH (V.) to adviſe, forewarn, &c. 
before-hand, 5 


of what the cenſequences of any thing will 
be, a fore warning, &c. 
FREMUNTRE (S.) is ſometimes taken for 


which the writ is grounded; to trace this 
matter to its head, obſerve, that formerly 


ſupremacy, took upon her to beſtow moſt of 
the biſhopricks, abbies, and other eccleſiaſti- 
cal preferments of greateſt value, before they 
were void, pretending to provide the church 
with a better qualified ſucceſſor before the 
vacancy ; to put a ſtop to theſe encroach- 


that drew the king's ſubjects out of the 
realm, to anſwer things belonging to the 
king's court; and in 28 he alſo made an- 
other ſtatute, which very much checked the 


went on with theſe proviſions; Richard II. 

made alſo a ſtatute againſt them in the 12th 
Fear of his reign, and in the 13th another, 
_. wherein he confirmed the firſt of Edæbard 
III. and made the penalty of the breach 
thereof, perpetual baniſhment, forfeiture of 


16th yerr, to prevent all manner of evaſion, 
he repeated the offence more particularly 
than had yet been done, and affixed the 
"" former penalty to the offenders; in ſuc- 
ceeding reigns, ſeveral other offences were 


und the clergy themfelves very much har- 


hand to ſtop the following leſſons the bet - 
ter ; alſo the entrance upon, or beginning of 


ings or ſtops of a muſical inſtrument, to | 


PREME DTI ATE (v.) to think ſedately up- 


PRE'MISES (S.) ſometimes means matters or | 


PREMIUM (s.) a reward, allowance, or 


PREMONPTION (s.) advice given a perſon 


a writ fo called, or for the offence upon 


the church of Rome, upon pretence of her 


ments, king Eduaid III. made three ſta- 
tutes in 25 and 27 of his reign, againſt thoſe 


uſurpations of the court of Rome, who ſtill 


lands, goods, and chattels, &c. and in the | 


taken or explained to belong to this ſtatute, | 


PRE 


raſſed thereby, as well as others; in con- 
mon Speech, it means any ſort of trouble. 
| inconvenience, or forfeiture whatever, : 
 PRENOMINA*TION (S.) a mentioning, or 
naming a perſon or thing before- hand. 
 PRE-OC'CUPY (V.) to poſſeſs, uſe or enjoy 
a thing before another. 
 PRE-ORDAIN (V.) to appoint or ordain 
PP 
PREPARA'TION (S.) 2 making or getting 
ready proper materials to do or perſorm any 
thing before the work itſelf is begun; in 
Pharmacy, a medicine compounded or made 
fit for uſe, is called a preparation, and ſo is 
the manner or method of doing it. 
PREPA'RATIVE or PRE PARA TORY (A.) 
that is relative to, or belongs to making a 
thing ready. | 
PREPA'RE (V.) to put things in order, to 
provide, fit, or make ready for the execu- 
tion of any thing; alſo to ioſtruct, perſuade, 
or incline a perſon to do or forbear a thing, 
PREPE'NSED (A.) deſigned, reſolved before. 
hand, premeditated, &c. 
PREPO'NDERATE (V.) to over-balance or 
out- weigh any thing actually or by ſtrengt} 
of argument; to meditate, think, dclibe. 
rate, or conſider thoroughly. 
PREPOSI'TION (S.) a placing or putting 
before any thing ; and particularly ſpoke of 
thoſe ſmall particles in a language that are 
put or ſet before others. | 
PREPOSSE'SS (V.) to influence or bias a per- 
ſonꝰs mind, inclination, or judgment in fa. , 
vour or prejudice of another before- hand. 
PREPOSSE'SSION (S.) a being influenced, 
biaſſed, or prejudiced - for or againſt a per- 
ſon or cauſe before-hand. 
PREPO'STEROUS (A.) any thing that is it. 
regular, unnatural, or in diſorder, and as 
it were turned topſy- turvy. | | 
PREPO'STEROUSNESS (S.) irregularity, di- 
orderlineſs, contrary to good ſenſe, and: 
natural proceeding in buſineſs. 
PRE'PUCE (S.) the fore-ſkin of a man's yard, . 
or that looſe ſkin that covers the nut, &c, 
 PRERO'GATIVE' (S.) the right, privilege, 
power, or authority, that one or more pe!- 
ſors have in any particular affair above al 


o 


„ 


- others, f 

PRESA'GE (V.) to propheſy, foretel, betoken, 
or apprehend any thing before it actual) 
comes to paſs, n FLY 

PRESA'GE (S.) a token, indication, or fore- 

runner of any thing hereafter to come (0 


paſs. 

PRE'SBY TER (S.) fimply means an elde, 
but all prieſts are called by this name. 
PRESBY TE*RIANISM ä (S.) the doctrines cf 

principles of the people called Prefbyterians, 

eſpecially relating to church government. 
PRESBY TE'RIANS (S.) a particular ſect of 
'. Chriſtians, fo called, becauſe they maintan 

that the government of the church appointed 


—*y * 


in the New Teſtament, is by pr 


PE 


that is, miniſters and ruling elders, aſſo- 
ciated for government and diſcipline ; they 
ſay, that there is no order in the church ſu- 

rior to a Prefbyter by divine inſtitution; 


that all miniſters, being ambaſſadors of | 


Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion, and 


that elder and biſhop are the ſame in name | 


and office, according to the ſcriptures ; the 
loweſt of their courts is the miniſter of the 
pariſh or congregation, with his elders, who 
govern that fingle pariſh or congregation, 
naving power to call before them any mem- 
ber, to inſtruct, ex mine, admonith, rebuke; 
and ſuſpend them from the Eord's table, as 
they ſhall judge moſt convenient ; they have 
alſo a deacon to take care of the poor : The 


next court is a preſbytery, compoſed of a 


umber of miniſters. and elders affociated, 
for governing the churches in their bounds ; 
their higheſt court is a ſynod, which they 
ſay may be provincial, national, or cecume- 


. nical, and allow of appeals from the leſſer | 


to the greater; the ordination of their mi- 
niſters is by prayer, faſting, and impoſition 
of the hands of the Preſbyters, after he is 
examined, as to his converſation, religion, 
and learning, by the preaching Preſbyters, 
who only lay hands on him. 
PRESBY'TERY (S.) prieſthood, elderfhip ; 
alſo church government by elders, or an aſ- 


ſembly of prieſts, together with lay-elders- 


for the exerciſe of church authority or diſci- 
pline. 


PRE/SCIENCE (S.) the peculiar knowledge 
that God has of things not yet come to 


paſs 3 a knowing a thing or matter before. 
hand, | 


PRE'SCOT'T (S.) in Lancaſhire, a large town, 


which is but thinly peopled; its market is 
weekly on Tueſday; diſtant from London 
147 computed, add 177 meaſured miles. 

PRESCRIBE (V.) to regulate, order, or ap- 

point, to direct or command, 

PRESSCRIPT (S.) an order, command or 
appointment. 

PRESCRI'PTION (S.) ordering, command- 

ing, limiting, appointing, or determining; 
in Law, it is the right or title that a perſon 
has to an eſtate, &c. by having been in poſ- 
ſeſſion beyond the memory of man; and in 
Phy/ick, the appropriating proper remedies 
to particular diſeaſes goes by this name; 
alſo the medicine itſelf. 1 

PRESENCE (S.) ſometimes means the actual 

being in a room or other place; and ſome 
times the countenance, looks, mien, or geſ 
ture of the body. | | 

PRESENT (A.) being in fight, or at the 

time of doing an act. , 


PRESENT. (S.) any thing given freely and 


voluntarily to another. | 
PRESE/NT (V.) to offer, give, or beſtow any 
thing to or upon another; to name to a 
church benefice; alſo to bring a complaint 
or information againſt any perſon in a court 
di dict 


PRE 


PRESENTA'TION (S.) the act of preſent- 
ing; and in the Church Law, a patron's no- 
minating and offering his clerk to the biſhop 
or collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice'of 
his gift; among the Fezos, there were two 
ſorts of preſentations, the firſt was command- 
ed by the law, according to which every 
woman that had a child was obl:ged to make 
her appearance in-the temple, at the end of 
40 days, if it was a ſon, &c. the other be- 
longed to thoſe that had made a vow ; from 
the time of Moſes's delivering the law, there 
was a religious cuſtom of devoting, either 
themſelves or their children to God, and ei- 
ther for their whole life-time irrevocably, or 

_ elſe to he redeemed with preſents or ſacrifices, 
for which purpoſe there'were ſeveral apart- 
ments about the temple, for thoſe who were 
under a vow of their own or their parents, 

- whoſe bufineſs was to ſpend their time in 
the ſervice of religion, and to make orna- 


reſpective ages, condition, and capacity. 
PRESENTEE' (S.) in the Canon, Lago, is the 
perſon or clerk preſented or nominafed by a 
patron or collator to ſome ſpiritual: _efice. 
PRESENTMENT (S.) in Law, is a mere 
denunciation of the jurors themſelves, or of 
ſome other officer, as juſtices, conſtables, 
ſurveyors, &c, moſt commonly upon their 
own fight, without the information or pro- 
ſecution of a third party, of any offence 
inquirable in the court, whereunto it is pre- 
ſented. 
PRE'SENT TIME (S.) a Grammatical term, 
importing the immediate or actual time that 
is now. i 
PRESERVA'TION (S.) a keeping, taking care 
of, helping, defending, &c. 
PRESERVATIVE (S.) any thing that has 
the quality of preferving, defending, ktep- 
ing or reftoring, &c. another from harm, 
danger, &Cc.. | 
FRESE/RVE (V.) to keep ſafe, to guard 2 
gainſt hurt, danger, &c. to put into a con- 
dition of continuing good and pleaſant a 
great while, as confectioners do fruits, &c. 
PRESE'RVES (S.) fruits prepared according te 
the art of the confectioner with ſugar, &c. 
PRESTDE (V.) to fit as the head, governor, 
or chief of a company, city, or kingdom, 


to have the command, direction, or manage- 


ment of perſons and things. 

PRE'SIDENCY (S.) the place or office of one 
that has the chief place, ſeat, or command 
in any affair, „ 

PRE/SIDENT (S.) the governor, chief, or 
head perſon in any affair, command, or bun- 
nefs ; in the King's Council, he that propoſes 
the buſineſs to the board, and reports to the 
ſovereign the ſeveral tranſactions paſſing there, 
is called the lord rei dent; alſo an example 
or copy tor a perſon to do any thing by or af 

ter is called a prefident, eſpecially in courts of 
law, where the reſolutions of former courts 
Ft Rh VE on, © xs, 5" 
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FRE 
upon like cafes, are called preſidents or ex- |. 
amples. . | 

PRE'SIDENTSHIP (S.) the office or dignity 


of a preſident. 


PRESTDIAL (S.) the name of a French court | 


of judicature. | 
PRESS (V.) to ſqueeze or thruſt cloſe toge- 
ther, as under large wooden ſcrews, to give 
a gloſs to broad-cloth, and make the nap he 
very ſmooth and agreeable to the eye; alſo 
to crowd in among a great throng or num- 
ber of people; alſo to urge very ſolicitouſly, 
to be ſo importunate as to take no denial ; 
alſo to force men into the king's ſervice in 
the time of war; alſo to excite, ſpur, or 
egg a perſon forward very much. | 
PRESS (S.) an inſtrument that works with a 
large ſcrew, ſometimes wood, and ſome- 
times iron, to ſqueeze grapes for wine, ap- 
ples for cyder, cloth for ſale, packs for con- 
venience of room, &c. . 
PRE'SSINGNESS (S.) urgency, ſerventneſs, 
eaineſineſs, c. N 
PREYSSMRE (S.) any thing that lies very hard 
upon r cloſe to a peiſon, that does as it 
wers torture or afflict him exceedingly ; 
alto a gravitating upon, or forcing down, 
as the atmoſphere upon any bodies here be- 
low, &c. : h 
PRESTEVGNE or PRESTAIN (S.) in Rad- 
ner ſbire, South-Walcs, is the handſomeſt and 
beit-buile town in this county, fituated in a 
picaſant valley on the river Lug; here the 


Aſſizes are held, and the county goal kept; 


it is well inhabited, and much frequented ; 
its market is weekly on Saturday, which is 
well ſtored with proviſions, and all ſorts of 
giam, but eſpecially malt, of which they 
make great quantities, both for their own 
confumption, and ſale to others; diſtant 
from London 115 computed, and 148 mta- 
fured miles. 

PRESTIGIA'TION (S.) impoſing upon, of 
_ deceiving of a perſon by ſleight of hand, 
juggling, legerdemain, &c, ; . 
PRESTO (S.) in Mf, fignifies quick cr 
very faſt; alſo with Jugglers, a term for 
Be gone, make hajiz, Cc. to any of their 

puppets, &c. | 
PRE'STON (S.) in Lancaſhire, for its large- 
neſs and beauty might very well paſs for a 
city; its principal inhabitants are either gen- 
try or lawyers ; no confiderable manufaftures 
being carned on here, renders it but thin of 
inhabitants; nor is its trade worth noting, 
though it is a borough-town, that ſen:ils two 
members to parliament, is governed by a 
mayor, eight head aldermen, four under- 


aldermen, 12 common-council-men, a re. 


corder, and ſub-officers ; the court of Chan. 
cery, and other offices of juſtice, are held 
here for the county, which is a palatinate ; 
it has weekly three markets wel} ſupplied 
with corn and all ſoris of proviſions, viz: 
on Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday ; it is 
ſeated on the R:bb/e, over which it has a 


PRE 


large ſtone bridge; diſtant from London 162 
computed, and 211 meaſured miles, 


 PRESU'ME (V.) td imagine or think one; 


ſelf in the right, without being abſolutely 
certain; alſo to do what a perſon has been 
forbid upon ſome extraordinary occaſions 
Kc. to be bold, over forward, or ſaucy. 
PRESU'MPTION (S.) ſometimes ſignifics 
over. forward or ſaucy doing of a thing with- 
out orcers ; pride, conceit, or ſuſpicion ; in 
Law, where the circumſtances of the ac 
very much favour the ſuſpicion of a certain 
perſon's having committed it, though it can- 
not be fully and poſitively proved, yet the 
court judges the accuſed guilty, that is call. 
ed a violent tuſpicion or preſumpricn. 

PRESU-MPTIVE (A.) ſuppoſed, imagined, 
conjectured, c. and in Lato, the next rc. 
lation cr heir is called the preſumptive heir. 

PRESU"MPTUOUS (A.) over-daring, bold, 
adventurous, ſaucy, vain. 

PRESU'MPTUOQUSNESS (S.) boldneſs, da- 
ringneſs, adventurouſneis, fool-hardines, 
conceitedneſs, &c, 

PRE-SUPPO'SE (V.) to take a thing fer 
granted, to imagine or ſuppoſe a matter be- 
tore-hand, 

PRETENCE (S.) a ſhew or reaſon for ſome. 
thing done, or going to be done, a colon 
or appearance, when a perſon offers at ore 
thipe, and intends another. 

PRETE'ND (V.) to make a ſhew or appear- 
ance of a thing, to lay claim to what is nct 
a perſon's due, to maintain or boldly affcrt 
any thing. 

PRETE'NDED (A.) imagined, ſuppoſed, aſ- 
ſerted, maintained for a truth. 

PRETENDER (S) one who lays claim to 
mot e than his right, either of kill or pio- 
perty. ö 

PRETENSION (S.) a claim, excuſe, or fea- 
fon why a perſon demands or aſſerts ary 
thing. | 

PAETERLUTION or PRETERMIT'SSION (sS.) 
a paſſing over, or by; a neglecting or ſeem- 
ing to take little notice of that which at the 
ſame time under cover we deſite to explain, 
and have due notice taken of it. 

PRETERMUYT (V.) to neglect, pais by, c. 
over, to flip, omit, or leave out. 

PRETERNA/TURAL (A.) above, or con- 
trary to the common order of nature, ſcme- 
thing extraordinary or unexpected. | 

PRE'TEXT (S.) a colour, ſham, pretence, ef 
excuſe, a blind or cloak, 

PRE'TOR (S.) a Roman magiſtrate that ad. 
miniſtered juttice, whereof there was at ff 

but one; but afterwards when many fore g- 
ers came to refide there, agother was ap- 
pointed to determine the differences that 
might ariſe among them; in the year e 

R-me 605, their number was increaſed to H; 
the two rſt had the cognizance of the c 
of private perſons, the other four of Pu 
crimes, ſuch as extortions, unreaſonable E, 


treaſons, 


PRE 


treaſons, c. in future time they increaſed | 
to 15 in number; they exerciſed their charge 


one year; the provincial preters adminiſtred 
Juſtice in the Roman provinces, and com- 
manded the forces during their year, unlefs 
when the war was dangerous, or the enemy 
formidable, then they ſent a conſul to take 
| upon him the command of the army, 
| PRETO/RIANS (S.) the guards of the Reman 
emperors, firſt picked out by Scipio Africa- 
nus from among the braveſt of the army ; 
2 afterwards Auguſtus ſettled and divided them 
| into ſeveral bodies, and appointed two ofi- 
cers to command them ; their pay was dou- 
ble to the reſt of the ſoidiers, their whole 
number was about 10,000, divided into nine 


or ten cohorts, and generally had a great | 


: hand in all the revolutions that happened. 

: PRETO'RIUM (s.) the place where the pre- 
tor or captain of the guard lived, who was 

5 the governor of Judea, or where he tried 


cauſes and adminiſtred juſtice; ſometimes 

the tent where the generals met at a council 

of war was thus called, ; 

_ PRE'TTINESS (S.) handſomeneſs, beautiſul- 
neſs, pleaſingneſs, &c. 

PRE'TTY (A.) handſome, beautiful, delight- 
ful, pleaſing, charming. 

PREVAIL (V.) to influence or get the aſcen- 
dency over another, to conquer, overcome, 
maſter, ſubdue, &c. 

PRF'VALENCE, PRE'VALENCY or PRE/- 


or aicendant quality of any thing. 
PREVALENT (A.) powertul, prevailing, in- 
5 fluencing, effectual, &c. 
PREVA'RICATE (V.) to ſhuffle, to ſay 
ſometimes one thing and ſometimes ano- 
ther, to evade, or endeavour to ſtifle the 


truth. a 
. PREVARICA'TION (S.) an unjuſt, unſair 
cy way of acting or treating any perſon, an 

equivocation, or endeavouring to hide the 
8. truth, by ſaying one thing and meaning an- 
hs other, a deception, or double dealing. 
5 PREVARICA'TOR (S.) one who deals un- 
Jin fairly or unjuſtly with another, a deceiver ; 
OY alſo one choſe in a univerſity at a com- 
4 mencement to ſatyrize the miſbehaviour of 
| the maſters or principals. | 
Fi PREVE/NT (V.) to ſtop, hinder, or do ſomę- 
if thing before. hand, ſo that another cannot 


come at, or do what he aims at or deſires. 

PREVE'NTER-ROPE .) in 4 Sb is a 
ſmall one made faſt over the ties, to ſecure 
the yards in caſe any of the, other ropes 
thould break. 

PREVENTION (S.) a hinderance, ſtop, or 

„keeping back, by itepping'in before, &c. 

PREVENTIONAL. (A.)] coming before; and 
when applied to the Moon, means the full 
or change next before any great con junction 
of the ſuperiors, appearance of a comet, 

2 moveable feaſt, &c. 

"REVE/NTIVE or PREVE/NTATIVE (A.) 


VALENTNESS (S.) the power, ſtrength, | 


| 


PRI 
that has the power or facuity of hindering 
or keeping back any thing, 


PRE'/VIiOUS (A) ſomething that introduces, 


prepares for, or leads the way to another 
thing, 
PREY (S.) the goods, perſons, cattle, &c. 
that is taken in war by an enemy, or the 
| ſpoil of wild beaſts and robbers. 


PREY (V.) to ſpoil, plunder, rob, or feed 


upon the perfon or property of another by 
violence or craft. 

PRYAPUS (S.) a god of the Ancients, ſaid to 
be the ſon of Bacchus and Venus, and who 
had the care of gardens, worſhipped parti- 
cularly at Lampſacbus, Adonis, or Ofiris, ha- 
ving conſecrated a phallus of gold in memory 
of a wound he had received in the groin ; the 
reaſon of the phallus by length of time being 
forgot, the prieſts of that god introduced a 
great many ſhameful vileneſſes upon this oc- 
caſion; it is ſuppoſed that Aden is and Priapus 
were the ſame deity under different names, 
both being gods of the gardens, &c. | 

PRICE (S.) the fixed or abſolute rate ſet upon 
any commodity by publick authority, as of 
bread, &c. or the rate agreed for any thing 
between any two parties; from whence a 
publick paper printed weekly, containing 
the uſual prices of all forts of commodities, 
is called a price- courant. 

PRICK (V.) to enter the fleſh Nightly with 
the point, or ſharp end of a needle, pin, or 
ſword, &c. alſo to write down in proper notes 
a leſſon of mufick upon ruled paper; alſo 
to trace the Reps of a hare in hunting, &c. 

PRICK (S.) a ſmall wound made with the 
ſharp point -of a pin, needle, ſword, &c. 

alſo a dot or ſmalf mark made fo fignify 


ſcmething particular in a map, chart, &c. | 


alſo tobacco rolled up very tight in the ſhape 
of a nine-pin, &c. 

PRYCKER (S.) an inftrument uſed by the 
Statiorers to mark paper or parchment with, 
ſo as to rule the lines at equal diſtances ; 
alſo a neat ſmall wheel uſed by thoſe who 
draw mathematical ſchemes, to mark dot- 
ted or pricked lines with; with Hunters, it 
is alſo a huntſman on horſeback. 

PRICKET (S.) a ſmal! baſket ; alſo a male 
deer of two years old beginning to put forth 
the horns. 85 2 

PRIYCKLE (S.) any ſharp-pointed matter, as 
a thorn, &c. 85 

PRI CKLINESS (S.) the condition of any 
thing that has many ſharp points, 28 briars, 
thorns, rof:-trees, &c. 

PRICK-POSTS (S.) are thoſe timbers that 
are framed into the breaſt ſummers between 
the principal poſts, to keep the frame ſteady 
and ſtrengthen it. | 

PRICK U'P (V.) to appear chearful, briſk, 
lively; alſo to adorn cr trim a perſon or 
think to make them look handſome. 

PRIDE (S.) that haughty ciſpofition of mind 


that makes a man think more worthily of 


himfcif, 
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the king, and the body of riet, makin 
part of the parade; the chen, had their 
arch flamen or high prieft, and ſo have the 
3 excepting among ſome particular 
. lects, ths 2 85 "i 
PRIESTHOOD (S.) the office, buſineſs, or 
dignity of a prieſt, 

PRIG (S.) a. young, fooliſh,” gay fellow; alle 
a ſmatterer in art, a boaſter or pretender, 
PRIM (A.) nice, ſet, formal, ſtarched, ſtiff, 

Remy $6 99 ER 
To be PRIM (V.) to-be conceited, fantaſtical, 
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, Hirpſelf,, and meaner of others, than he 
ouglit; diſdain, loftineſs of mein, behavi- 
© Our, or carriage. | | 
Ju pride one s ſelf, to take pleaſure or de- 
gut in any thing, to ſcorn or diſdain others 
cho above or equal to us. EM 
UEST 650 properly ſigniſies an elder or old 
man but it is now generally reſtrained to 
- thoſe perſons who are employed about reli- 
© $ious matters; in the Old Tifament, the age 
was fixed to 30 years, before they were ad- 
mitted into the order of pries, and it is ſup 


2 


« e our Saviour was about that age before | over nice, or reſerved. 

© be began his miniſtry ; in the Cbriſfian Church, | PRUMACY (S.) the dignity or office of a 
there is no certain term of years abſlutely | primate or chief governor, eſpecially in ec- 
© "pretixed, different churches having different | | clefiaſtical matters, | 


ſages.z as to the heathen pries, they were | PRYMAGE (S.) an allowance or duty for- 
ef different forts, ſome appointed to ſacri- | merly appointed to be paid to the captain 
ice to all the gods in general, and others to] and maſters of ſhips, for the uſe of his ca- 
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particular god, &c. Among the Jeros, the 
* dignity, of high or chief prieſ was annexed 
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Was the peculiar privilege of 
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© and in matters of property he might be ſued 


in perſon, but might ſubſtitute any proxy to 


— 
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hape a trial, and the high prieſt's teſtimony 
might be ſerviceable to the crown; when the 
| . Tucceſfion was difputed, the Sanhedrim only 
- had the power of nominating a ſucceſſor, 
under him was a vicar, called the ſagan, 
* who had the direction of all the other 
pries, who had alſo two other deputies to 


C 


expistien- office to the high prieſt, accord- 
ing to the form in Leviticus, and enjoined 


vpon this day all ſorts of ſacrifices were to 
be offered by him alone; on the morning off 
the day of preparation they ſet him in the! 


heiters, rams, and lambs brought before 
dem, to refreſh” his memory with thoſe dif- 
aged to the ſenior pri, who inſtructed 


incenſe according to the form preſcribed, in 


to Aaron's family; after the captivity of Ba- 
"bzlzn, the civil government and the crown 
were ſuper - added to the high 3 z it 

e high prieſt, 
that he could be proſecuted in no court, but 
that of the great Sanhedrim; but ſome are 
of opinion, chat was in caſes criminal only, 


in the common courts, only he was privi- 
zeged, fo that he was not obliged to appear 


- Appear for him; he was likewiſe exempted 
from being put to his oath, either in court 
or elſewhere, unleſs the king happened to 


: 
: 


act under him; after building the ſecond 
temple, learning and care were ſo decayed 
among the priefs, that a little before the 


feaſt of expiation in every year a committee | 


of the Sanhedrim met, and read the whole 


' him ts repeat the office to himſelf, that he | 


might not miſtake in the leaſt cireumſtance ; | 


wide of the gate of the temple, and had 


ferent ſorts of ſacrifices; then he was con- 


him in the methods of offering incenſe, who | 
© obliged him to ſwear that he would offer his 


the Holy of Holies; every year he was con- 
veyed from his houſe into the temple with a 


bles, &c. and to the men for lading and 
unlading of the cargo; but this is now quite 
laid aſide, all charges of that ſort being 
ſwallowed up in the freight, tho“ this term 
is ſtill uſed in bills of lading. 
PRI MARV (A.) any thing that is firſt in or- 
der, or chief in place, from whence Mer- 
' eury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, upon account of their revolving 
round the Sun as a center, are cailed the 
primary planets. 5 
PRIMATE (S.) the ſupream, head, or chief 
biſhop, who has the rule and government 
over ſeveral other biſhops and archbiſhops, 
as the primate of Poland, &c. 
PRFMATESHIP (S.) the dignity and effice 
of a primate. | | 
PRIME (A.) the beft, chief, or moſt valuable 
| part of any thing. 125 | 
PRIME (S.) when applied to the Moor, figni- 
fies the new moon for about three days after 
the change; in Chronology, it is the fame 
with golden number, which ſee; in Geome- 
try, thoſe figures that cannot be divided into 
any other more ſimple than themſelves, 28 3 
triangle in plains, the pyramid in ſolids are 
called prime figures ; in  Arithmerick, thoſe 
numbers that are meaſured or divided only 
by themſelves and unity, are called pm? 
numbers; among the Roman Catholicks, it is 
the name for one of their canonical hours; 
in Fencinp, it is the firſt and principal guard 
the body is thrown into at drawing of the 
fword, in order to intimidate the adverſary 
and defend one's ſelf, ccc. 
PRIME (V.) in Gunnery, is to put beaten 
powder into or upon $i touch-hole of an) 
piece of ordnance, in order to make it fre 
 eafily ; in Painting, it is laying on the firſt 
colour upon boards, cloth, &c. 


PRI MER (S.) a ſmall book, 


formerly ſet 

forth or publiſhed by authority; as the fuſt 
book children ſhould publickly learn or read 

in ſchools,” containing prayers and portions 
of the ſcriptures ;*alſs the name of an inſtiu- 


4 


* = 527 


Seat deal of pomp, the grand Sanhedrjm, |, 


ment in Gunnery, uſed to pierce the cartridge 
J. Pie Rv through 


PR 
n en ww e nee e ee a1 
through the touch hole of a. piece of ord- 
PRIME'VOUS| ot  PRIME/VAL (A.) ſome- 


thing belonging to the firſt ages, | 
PRIMIGE'NIQUS (A.) original, or the. firſt 
of any thing in its ſort or kind. | 
PRUMING-+»HORN(S.) an inftrument or horn 
* veſſel worn by a gunners fide of a ſhip, when 
engaged, filled with beaten or priming-pow- 
der, on purpoſe to pour on the touch - holes 
of the guns as they are charged. |, 
PRIMITIVE (A.) ſomething done after the 
manners or cuſtoms of the ancients, or firſt 
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PRINCIPLE (s.) the firſt cauſe or found#on 
upon which any thing is made or built; alſo 
the ſame with maxims or ſelf-evident truths ; 
and in Morality, a man is ſaid to act upon 
good or bud principles; among the CHN 
phlegm or water, mercury or ſpirit, 9. — 

or oil, ſalt and earth, are called the Principles 
of mixed or natural bodies, of which ſpirit, 

dil and ſalt are called active, and water and 
earth pafſive principles. | Sig 

PRINT (V.) to make a mark or character up- 
on a thing, ſo as it ſhall remain; to infuſe or 
inſtil proper doctrines into the mind of a 
perſon, ſo that the matter intended to be 
conveyed or impreſſed 20 or into che per- 
ſon ſhall be deeply rooted, © 

PRINTER (S.) he that cauſes or makes dura. 
ble marks upon a thing, and this is generally 
underſtood to be a calico or linen printer, 
who from wooden, or metal patterns, ſtamps 
flowers, birds, &c, in various colours upon 

linen, &c. a copper-plate printer, or one 
who has a rolling-preſs, to print pictures, 
writings, &c. engraven on copper- plates, 
upon paper; or a common letter-preſs rin 
ter, who compoſes fingle letters or types 
into words, and thoſe into ſentences, &c. 


Ages. | TO | 
PRIMITIVE (S.) an original, and eſpecially 
uſed by the Grammarians tor the root, from 
. whence many other words flow. 
PRI'MITIVENESS . (S.) originalneſs; and 
ſometimes means particularity or ſtiffneſs. 
PRILMNESS (S.) demureneſs, affectedneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, formality, c. | 
PRIMOGE/NITURE (S.) the right or title 
that belongs to the eldeſt ſon of a family, 


PRI/MROSE (S.) a pleaſant yellow ſpring- 
flower, uſually fit to gather about the end of | 
April or beginning of May. 


PRIMUM_.MO'BILE (S.) according to the 9/4 


Aſtronemy, was the ninth ſphere, which in- 


_ cludes hoth the firmament or heaven of the 


fixed ſtars, and all the ſpheres of the planets, 


and hurries them round from eaſt to weſt | 
| ence in 24 hours on the poles of the world, 


and this heaven is known only by its motion, 
for there are no ſtars or charaQers in it ; 
this notion is now rejected, but the term is 


ſtill retained, and means the principal or 


moving cauſe or perſon in any affair what- 


PRINTING (S.) ſometimes means the ſtain- 


which being impreſſed upon paper, gives us 
news- papers, pamphlets, books, &c,. _ 


ing calicoes and other cloths with colours 
and figures, &c. but generally that uſeful and 
neceſſary art that conveys the writings both 
of the ancients and moderns to us in a beau- 
tiful, plain, and cheap manner, by caufing a 
large number of copies to be ſpread abroad 
with great eaſe and expedition; it is ſup- 
poſed to be invented, or at leaſt publiſhed, 
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a ever. Rags | between the year 1420 and 14 50, to which 
. PRINCE (3.) ſometimes means the ſupream | many pretend the right of firſt divulging it, 
: acting magiſtrate in a kingdom, or leſſer di- and it is ſo managed among them, that it is 
. viſion of a country; and ſometimes only a | difficult to determine who was. the firſt in- 
R title of honour to the heirs or great men of a | ventor. WEL 1 
e Kingdom ; and ſometimes to famous perſons PRI'OR (A.) the firſt in order of time. 
: for art, &c, as Sir Iſaac Newton is called the | PRYOR (S.) the head or governor of a mo- 
y prince of philoſophers, | naſtery or priory among the Roman Catbolicks, 
3 PRI'NCELINESS (S.) that noble and com- next in dignity to an abbot, 1 
18 mendable behaviour that becomes a prince in | PRI'ORESS (S.) a woman that preſides over 
3 | words and aGions. i | a priory of women, next in dignity to an 
d PRINCES CORONET (S.) a character in] abbeſs. wth e 
* Hereldry, whereby. perſons of that dignity | PRIORITY (S.) the order or right of firſt 
5 | are. diſtinguiſhed from all others, confiſting | having the title to any thing, or being before 
in croſſes and flowers raiſed upon the circle or above in courſe of time, rank, or dignity, 
N which no others are allowed to have. PRVORSHIP (S.) the office or dignity of 2 
'y PRI'NCESS (S.) the wife or conſort of a prior. 1 Ot Ea 
re prince; alfo the daughters of kings, &c. PRYORY (S.) a ſociety of religious perſons, 
t PRI'NCIPAL.(A,) chief, or that moſt to be male or female, that live together in com- 
| regarded, &c. . | mon in one large houſe, under the direction 
ſet P RUNCIPAL (S.) the ſum of money let out to or government of a prior or prioreſs, . _ 
ſt | intereſt for. a determinate time; alſo the | PRISM (S.) in Geometry, is a ſolid figure con- 
ad chief perſon in any affair or butineſs, tained under five ſeveral planes, two of which 
10 PRINCIPA/LITY S.) the royalty or domi- being oppolite to one another are triangles 
yo nion of a prince; among the Divines, one of | equal, alike, and parallel, the others are pa- 
ge the orders in the angelick hierarchy is called | fallelograms ; a glaſs ground truly in this 
gh i, 


form, is uſed to thew the order that nature 
| make 


FR £ 
makes in the arrangement of colours ; for by 
the falling of the ſun's rays in a proper angle 
the moſt perfect and beautiful repreſentation 
of a rainbow is ſeen, from whence Sir Iſaac 
© Newton formed his theory of colours, &c. 
PRISON (S.) any place of confinement, but 
particularly meant of thoſe appointed by au- 
thority, to keep offenders againſt the law in, 
till the time of legal trial, or of confining 
debtors, &c. till the law is ſatisfied, vulgarly 
call a goal or jail. 
PRYSONER (S.) one under the reſtraint or 
confinement of another, whether taken by 
an enemy in war, or by the common juſ- 
tice of the kingdom where he refides, &c. 
for any offence, &c. 
PRISTINE (A.) the firſt, former, or ancient 
ſtate of any thing. | 
PRFTTLE-PRATTLE (S.) fooliſh, filly, idle, 
-childiſh talk. 
PRI VAC V or PRYVATENESS (S.) ſecrecy, 
retirement, familiarity, or truſt. 
PRTVATE (A.) hid, concealed, retired, with- 
- drawn from publick view, &c. ; 
PRIVATEE'R (S.) a ſmall, light, convenient 
ſhip of war, fitted out by any prince, or 
with his authority, to make prize of, or take 
all the ſhips he can of the enemy of that 
ſtate or kingdom. | 
PRIVATEE'RING (S.) going about in a pri- 
vateer with the intentinn to look for, and 
take any ſhip of the enemy's he can. 
PRIVA'TION (S.) a taking away or hereav- 
ing of ſomething that a perſon had; alſo the 
want or abſence of ſome natural perſection 
that ought to be in a ſubject. 
PRI VATIVE (A.) that deprives, takes away 
from, or prejudices a thing, 
PRIVILEGE '(S.) a particular authority, or 
grant, whereby a perſon is enabled to do or 
torbear ſomething that before he was not. 
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_ cuſtom or decency require to be kept co- 
vered. 
PRIVITY (S.) knowledge, conſent, agree- 
ment, &c. alſo in Law, it is a private fa- 
miliarity or inward relation of different par- 
nies with, or to one another, 
PRYVY (A.) knowing of, acquainted with, 
or conſenting to a thing, - 
PRYVY (S.) in Private Houſes, it is alſo called 
the geceſſary- Louſe, or proper place to diſ- 
charge the excrements of nature into; but 
in Inns of Court, and other publick places 
where ſeveral apartments are joined together 
for this purpoſe, it is called the'bog- hou fe. 
PRIVY-SEAL (S.) that which the king firſt 
ſets to ſuch grants as are to paſs the great 
feal of England, uſed alſo in matters of leſſer 
conſequence, 
Lord. Privy-Seal, in our Conſtitution, is the 
fiſth great officer of the crown, thro? whoſe 
hands paſs the king's grants of charters, 
pardons, &. and who ts always a member 
of the knig's council, 
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PRYVITIES (S.) thoſe parts of the body that 


FEES: - 


PRIZE (V.) to eſteem, value, ſet, Or make : 


great account of a perſon or thing. 

PRIZE (S.) in the Sea Language, Ggnifies a 

ſhip, &c. of one king's ſubjeRs, that is con. 

fiſcated or taken by thoſe of another's ; allo 

any valuable ſucceſs in a lottery, &c. 

PROBABILITY or PRO'BABLENESS (S.) 
a reaſonable appearance or likelihood of any 

thing's being true or falſe, 

PRO'BABLE (A.) likely, poffible, credible, 
c. 

PRO/BATE (S.) a proof or allowance from 3 

proper office under the ſeal thereof, &c. that 

the will of the perſon therein mentioned was 
duly and regularly proved, according as the 
law directs or requires. 

PROBA*TION (S.) a proof, trial, experi. 

ment, endeavour, &c. in the Uniwer/ity, it 
is the examining young ſtudents at the time 
ol taking up their degrees; and in Religion 
Houſes, it is the year of trial to prove the 
virtues of a novice upon his entrance, to ſie 
how he bears the ſeverities of the orders he 
enters into. : : 

PROBA'TIONER (S.) a ſcholar or novice, cr 

one that is under a ſtate of trial or cxami- 

nation; among the Preſbyter ians, a young 
preacher, who a year before his ordination 
is licenſed to preach. 

PROBA'TOR (S.) in Law, is one that is to 

prove another 7e of a crime, and is uſu- 

ally underſtood of an accomplice that is 
made or admitted an evidence. 

PROBE (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument to put into 

and ſearch a wound, &c. 

PROBE (V.) to ſearch into a wound, ulcer, cr 

any hollow cavity in the fleſh ; alſo to exa- 

mine thoroughly and to the bottom of any 
thing. Rs | 
PROBLEM (S.) ſomething propoſed to be 
done, and is uſually underſtood of conſtruct- 
ing mathematical figures, and demonſtrating 
the truth and reaſon of the proceſs or me. 
thod uſed to effect it; fo likewiſe when in 
Algebra, a queſtion or propoſition contains 
ſome unknown truth, that muſt be inveſt- 
gated and demonſtrated. 

PROBLEMA'TICAL (A.) fomething done, 
propoſed, or laid down after the manner 0: 
a-problem. | 

PROBOYSCIS (S.) the trunk of an elephart, 
with which he eats, drinks, and defends hin- 
ſelf. / 

 PROCE/DURE (S.) the regular or irregultt 
management or carrying on an affair, eſpe- 
cially lavv- caſes. 

PROCEE'D (v.) to come or derive from a. 
ther, or ſome act that follows from a know! 
and certain cauſe ; alſo to continue, go o, 

_ "purſue, and make an end of a thing. 

PROCEE'D (S.) in Trade, is the nett amount 
of a cargo or parcel of goods after all chars” 
are defrayed. ; 

PROCEE'DING (S.) coming out of, or 0 

another; alſo the continuing or going 0 
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PRO 


ward in a law-ſuit, journey, or other buſi- 


WE 
PRO'CESS (S.) in Lato, means at large all 


that has been done in a real or perſonal ac- 
tion, and all criminal and common pleas ; a 


_ proceſs is always in the name of the king, 


P 


and uſually after an indictment found, or 
other conviction; in general, it means the 
regular method or order of doing any thing ; 


alſo the ſtanding - out part or knob ot a bone, 


by the Surgeons, is called a proceſs ; in Law, 
the writ or citation that calls a perſon into 
court fo anſwer complaints, &c. | 

ROCE'SSION (S.) any ſolemn march, religi- 
ous or civil, upon extraordinary occaſions, 
bat eſpecially underſtood to be an ec cleſiaſti- 


cal cerenfony or publick appearance, where | 


the clergy and people go to ſome church, 
ſinging litanies, or any other prayers, as they 
move along; the old Romans, when the em- 
pire was diſtreſſed, or after ſome victory, or- 
dered proceſſions for ſeveral days together to 
be made to the temples, to beg the favour of, 
or return thanks to their gods; the Jexvs like- 
wiſe went in companies to the temple to ſay 
their prayers, and ſo did the primitive Chriſ- 
tians to the martyrs tombs z but it is not re 

corded that the prieſts went foremoſt with 
them upon theſe occaſions, or directed the 
order of the proceſſion z the firſt proceffions a- 
mong the chriſtians mentioned by the eccle- 


ſiaſtical writers, with the clergy at the head 
of them, are thoſe ſet on foot at Conſtanti no- 


le by St. Chryſoftom, to oppoſe the reſembling 
appearance of the Ariam, who being forced 
to hold their aſſemblies without the town, 
went thither night and morning ſinging an- 
thems ; St. Chryſoſtom, to prevent their per- 
verting the Catholicks, ſet up counter- proceſ- 
Jons, at which they ſang prayers in the 
night, and carried croſſes with flambeaux 
upon them; from. hence the cuſtom came 
to the Latins ; the cuſtom of the church of 
Rome, from the time of Gregory the Great, 
has been for the clergy and people to go in 
proceſ;ou from one church to another, ſinging 
Prayers and litanies; and when they came to 
the church deſigned, they ſang the ſervice of 
the day, and maſs, which they called the 
ſtation ; this has much increaſed, and they 
are uſed in the country as well as towns, 
upon all publick occaſions, in the time of 
war, famine, plague, &c. there are alſo ſet- 
tled or annual proceſſions, ſome ſmall remains 
whereof are till left in fome parts of Eng- 
land, at, or about Witſuntide ; . after Beren- 
Sartus had declared againſt tranſubſtan- 
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Uation, and the worſhipping the Euchariſt, it 


was made a particular part of 'religion in the 
church of Reme, to carry the conſecrated 


elements triumphantly in proceſſion ; this cuſ- 


tom began in the 14th century, and atter the 
reformation and oppoſition of the Lutherans 
anl Calviaiſtt thereto, was carried to a higher 
lulemrity and degree of adoration ; it is alſo | 


p RO 


uſed to. expreſs the ſolemn manner of going 


to a prince's coronation, marriage, &c. or 
any other publick or joyful occaſion; but 
the moſt noted or extraordinary mentioned 
in hiſtory, is that of the leagues formed at 
Paris in 1590, conſiſting of 1300 monks and 
clergy ; Roſe biſhop of Senlis, and the prior 
of the Carthyfrars led them on like captains, 
each of them carrying a croſs in their left 
hand, and a halbert in their right ; after 
theſe, marched, tour in front, all the monks of 
the Mendicant orders; but the monks that 
had eſtates either in town or country, and 
were afraid the premiſes might be ruffled, 
kept out of the way, and made no part of 
the proceſſion ; all thoſe that went had their 
gowns tucked up at their girdle, their cowils 
let fall upon their ſhoulders, a helmet on 
their head, a corſelet or coat of mail for back 
and breaſt ; beſides which ſome had bucklers 
and daggers, fome partizans, ſome croſs- 
bows, others ruſty arms unfit either for 
charge or defence ; the old monks marched 
in the firſt ranks, counterſeiting the air aud 
motions of captains as well as they could; 
the younger fort followed, ſhooting every 
minute with their croſs- bows, to ſhew their 
{kill and courage; all this body marching 
through the {ſtreets of Paris, with an affected 
gravity, halted now and then, and ſung an- 
thems with a diſchargo of their muſkets ; 
the pope's legate, and ſome cardinals, &c, 
attended and countenanced this ridiculous and 
profane ſolemnity; the ſame year, upon A. 
cenſion- day, there was a more ſolemn proceſ- 
fien, attended by many princes, biſhops, no- 
bility, judges, &c. at which they ſwore never 
to admit a heretick to be their king, c. In 
Church Language, the iſſuing or coming forth 
of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and the 
Son, is called by this name. | 


PRO CHRONISM (S.) in CBronology, is an er- 


ror in point of time, by aſſerting an action 
was done before it really was. | 


PROCLAUVYM (S.) to publiſn or declare any 


thing ſolemnly, openly, and aloud, 


PROCLAMA'TION (S.) in Law, is a writ 


iſſued to the ſheriff of the county where the 
party dwells, to make three publications or 
proclamations for the defendant to ſurrender 


| himſelf, or be out- law d, which is done upon 


awarding an exigent ; alſo thoſe publick de- 
clarations of the reſuls of what the king 
with the advice of his councils comes to, 
upon particular caſes, ſuch as calling or diſ- 
ſolving parliaments, proclaiming peace or 
war, &c. and now are uſually printed and 
ſtuck up at publick places, ſuch as the ex- 
change, market, or town houſes, &c. 


PROCLYVITY (S.) the natural aptneſs or 


tendency of a thing to go downwards. 


PROCO'NSUL (S.) a name given in the begin- 


ning of the Roman repuhlick, to him who 
was continued in the oihce of conſul, after 
the year of his conſulſhip, for ſome important 

rea- 
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PRO 
| Feaſons, and afterwards thoſe who going out 
of their conſulſhips had the government of 
a conſular province given them, were called 
by this name; in the time of the emperors, 
he that was choſen to govern one of the 
previnces of the people, was called a procon- 
ful ; the proconſuls going out of their conſul. 
ſhip, were not choſe in the aſſemblies of the 
people, but they caft lots for one of the two 
confular provinces, and took the govern- 
ment of that which fell to them, where 
they adrniniſtred juſtice, aud commarnided 
the army that was in that province. 
PROCO'NSULSHIP (S.) the office or dignity 
of a proconſul. 
PROCRA/STINATE 
till to- morrow, &c. 
PROCRASTINA'TION (S.) a delaying, de- 
© ferring, or putting off till to-morrow, 
PRO CREATE (V.) to beget children. 
PROCREA'TION (S.) a begetting of off. 
fpring or children. | 
PRO'CTOR (3.) a pleader, advocate, council, 
or manager for another, eſpecially in the 
eccleſiaſtical courts ; alſo two ſtudents choſe 
in an univerſity to fee that good orders are 
kept, and regnlar exerciſes conſtantly per- 
formed ; alſo the name of thoſe two cler- 
gymen ſor. each dioceſs, that appear for the 
cathedral and collegiate churches, one for 
each, to fit in the lower houſe of convocation, 
PRO'CTORSHIP (S.) the office, duty, buſi- 
nefs, &c. of a proctor. be | 
-PROCU'MBENT (A.) lying along. 
PROCU'RACY (S.) the deed or inſtrument 
whereby a perfon is appointed a procurator ; 
alſo the office of ſuch a perſon. LS 
PROCURAYTION (S.) that whereby one per- 
fon is impowered to act, receive, treat, or 
do any thing for or in behalf of another, to 
which that perſon is abſolutely hound to 
comply, let the conditions be what they 
will; alſo an entertainment or feaſt ; and 
formerly meant a reſervation of ſervice due 
from the vaſſal to the lords, by whom they 
were to be entertained at ſtated times in the 
year, when they came among their farms ; 


in conſideration whereof, it was frequent to 


y a ſum of money ; and as the temporal 
lords ufed to receive from their vaſſals and 
tenants procurations, ſo the biſhops and arch- 
deacons uſed to be entertained hy the churches 

under their juriſdictions; and here the arch- 
deacons putting the pariſh- prieſts ſometimes 
to unreaſonable charges were complained 
of to the popes, who endeavoured toredreſs 
the grievance, both by councils and bulls, 
particularly Innocent III. upon a complaint 
preferred againſt the arch deacon of Rrch. 
mond, who is ſaid to have viſited with 100 
horſe in his company, ſo that when he came 
to a parſonage- houſe, he deſtroyed and eat 
up all in a moment. 
Procuration Money, a ſum, premium, or 


(V.) to delay, put off | 


PRO 
called money-ſcriveners, for the lending ot 
procuring, a fum or ſums of money upon 
proper ſecurities, at legal intereſt. 

PROCURA'TOR (S.) a proctor, ſolicitor, or 

manager for another 3 alſo a governer of 2 
country under a prince; and at Venice, the 
perſon next in dignity to the doge or duke, 
called the procurater of St. Mark. | 

PROCU'RE (V.) to buy or get any thing for 
one's ſelf, but eſpecially for another ; and 
infamouſly applied to, or underſtand of the 
act of bringing or providing whores, (o fa. 
tisfy the luſtful inclinations of a diſorderly 
affection, | 2 

PROCU'REMENT (S.) the act of getting, or 
tlie actual thing got. 

PROCURER (S.) one that makes it his or 
her buſineſs to get what the inclinations of 
another deſire; and is generally underſtocd 
to mean an infamous man or woman, that 
buſy themſelves to get and encourage whores 
for thoſe that are deſirous of them. 

PRO/DIGAL (A.) profuſe, laviſh, extravi- 
gant, riotous, fooliſh, vain- glorious. 

PRO'DIGALNESS or PRODIGA'LITY (8) 
the act or diſpoſition of a ſpendthtiſt, ot 
extravagant, vain-glorious, fooliſh, proud, 
haughty perſon. 

PRODYGIOUS (A.) ſtrange, wonderful, ex. 
traordinary, amazing, exceſſive great, un- 

common, or contrary to the common courle 
of nature. 

PRODI'GIOUSNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs, uncom- 
monneſs, wonderfulneſs, greatneſs, excel- 
fiyeneſs, &c. 

PRO'DIGY (S.) ſomething very ſtrange, ot 
uncommon, contrary to, or out of the com- 
mon courſe of nature. 

PRODU'CE (V.) to bring forth, yield, at 

give; to ſhew or declare; in Geomet'y, 

the ſtretching, lengthening, or extending af 
a line farther than it now is, to anſwet? 
purpoſe intended. * 

PRO/DUCE or PRO'DUCT (S.) the reſult 
effect, or fruit, that is brought forth « 
yeilded from or by any perſon, thing, « 
work; and in Arithmetic, it is the amount 
of two numbers multiplied by or into one 
another; and in Geometry, it is the reQtangi 
made from the multiplying or drawing tw 
lines hy or over one another. 

PRODUCTION (S.) all works and effected 

nature and art, as the fruit of a tree, &, 
alſo the general act of bringing forth, ei- 
tending, or lengthening any thing. 

PRODU'CTIVE (A.) that is apt, fit, or i. 
clined to bring forth or yield any thing. 

PRODU'CTIVENESS (S.) the nature of apt- 
neſs of any thing to produze, yield, of bi" 
forth any thing. 

PRO/EM (S.) a preface, introduction, es- 
trance, or beginning of, or preparatory 9? 
diſcourſe, F 

PROFANA'TION (S.) the act of uſing fel“ 


reward given to à particular ſet of men, 
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eie lint nail Vine er the weni- 


ment of jovial company, by way of ridicul- 6 


ing the true intent and uſe thereof, c. 
PROFAN (V.) to unhallow or abuſe the 
true uſe and intent of things ſet apart for re- 
ligious purpoſes, in order to make a ſcoff and 
deriſion of them and it. e 
PROFA'NE+ (A) wicked, unſanctified, un- 


holy, irreligious, ſcoffing; &c. and ſome- 


times by a prieſtly ſtretch means all common 
perſons or things, to which their character 
of ſacred is not anne et. | 
PROFA'/NENESS (S.) impiety, irreligion, a 
mocking at, and abuſing the name of God 
and ſincere religion, alſo the perſons and 


things ſeparated for; or conſecrated to the | 


b immediate ſervice and attendance upon reli - 
| gious matters. 12 | 

PROFE/CTIONS (S.) among the Aftrologers, 
a are equal and regular courſes and progreſſions 
of the ſun, and other ſignificators through 


ſueceſſions of the ſigns, atlowing to each pro- 
fetiion the whole circle, and one ſign over. 
PROFE/SS (V.) to own, or publickly declare 
one's ſelf of a particular ſect, opinion, or 
party in religion, or a member or practiſer 
of a particular art or ſcience. | 
PROFE'SSION'(S.)/'a trade, art, or myſtery, 
that any one practiſes for a livelihood ; alſo a 
publick owning of the common or any other 
particular notions in religion, &. 


art or ſcience; and particularly ſpoke of a 
reader of lectures in univerſities, &c. | 
FRO FFER (V.) to offer, preſent, tender. 
PRO'FPER (S.) a propoſat to give, offer, or 
tender ſomething to another. | 


have acquired in any trade, att, or ſcience. 


art or ſcience, | 
RO FILE (S.) a term in Painting, meaning 


heads of kings and queens are commonly 
put on coins; but in Architecture, it is ſuch 
a draught of a pile of building, that ex- 
Preſſes the breadth, depth, and height of 


would appear, if it was cut down perpendi- 
cularly from the top to the foundation ; and 
lometiries it means a defign or deſcription, 
ROFIT (8.) gain, benefit, advantage. 


fited or advantaged by a perfon or thing. 
ROFITABLE (A.) beneficial, advantageous, 
uſeful, gainſul, &c. : 


| ficialneſs, &c. 
wy FITING (S.) gaining, improving, bene- 
NOFLIGATE (a.) ver 

ATE (A.) very wicked, diffolute 
Profage, lewd, debauched, F , 


the ſigns of the zodiack, according to the 


PROFE'SSOR- (S.) a publick/praRtiſer of any | 


PROFICIENCE or PROFICIENCY (S.) the 
ſkill or knowledge that any perſon or perſons | 


PROFICIENT (S.) a perſon that has acquired 
a good degree of {kill or knowledge in any 


the fide view of a perſon or thing, as the | 
the whole, but not the length, and ſuch as | 


ROFIT (v.) to get ſomething, to be bene- 


[ROFITABLENESS (s.) gainfulneſs, bene - 


_ 


„„ OR 

' PRO/FLIGATENESS (s.) al manner of de- 
a . lewdnelſs, profaneneſs, or wicked. 
nmeſs. | 5 5 
PROFOU'ND (A. ) a pit, &c. that is very deep; 


ing or knowledge, 
| PROFOU'NDVNESS or -PROFU'NDITY (S.) 
-  Ceepneſs ; alſo. the quality of any ſort of 
learning or knowledge, that is difficult to 
| find out, or come at. . 
| PROFU'SE (A.) waſteful, extravagant, laviſh, 
} PROFU/SENESS (S.) extravagantneis, eſpeci- 
| ally in a riotous way of living, and laviſh 
|- ſquandering away of money. a 
PRO FUSION S.) a pouring out of any thing; 
but eſpecially meant of the influence of God's 
FPßpirit, to enable his prophets and miniſters 
| to do what by nature they could not. 
PROG (S.) a cant word for proviſion, goods, 
or money laid up in ſtore. 12 
PROG (V.) to lay up by little and little pri- 
Voately and induſtriouſly, . | 
| PROGE/NITORS (S.) all thoſe that were 
before us, ſuch as our fathers, grandſathers, 
&c. . 5 
PRO'GENY (S.) children, or the offspring 
that comes ſrom us; our iſſue, cc. 
| PROGNOS/TICATE (V.) to propheſy, fore- 
tel, conjecture, gueſs, or imagine. 


os ( — 


pheſying, &c. . 
 PROGNOSTICA'TOR (S.) one that pretends 
to foretel future events. | 
PROGNO'STICK (S.) an indication, ſign, or 
token of any thing that is yet to come, e- 
ſpecially regarded by the phyſicians, as the 
ſymptoms of life and death, the increaſe or 
decreaſe of the diſtemper, or the probability 
of its continuance, &c. 


provement that a perſen has made in arts 
and ſciences, &c. and ſometimes the rout 
that a king, &c. takes in a journey, &c. 
'PROGRE'SSION (S.) the regular and ordinary 
courſe that any perſon or thing takes to 
perform what is deſigned or intended; in 
Arithmetick, it is alſo called proportion, and 
is of two ſorts or kinds, the one called arith- 
meticul progreſſion or proportion continued, 
which is a continued ſeries of numbers en- 
creafing or decreaſing by equal diſtance, as 
7, 10, 13, 16, Kc. Or 16, 14, 12, 10, &c. 
the other is called geometrical progrefſion or 
proportion continued, which is when any 
ſeries of numbers have the ſame or an equal 
ratio, that is, the quotients of each following 
term divided by the foregoing one, are equal, 
as 2, 4, 8, 16, &c. or $r, 27, 9, 3, Kc. 


| PROGRE'SSIVE or PROGRE/SSIONAL (A.) 


any thing that goes on regularly, fucceiſtvely 

and orderiy. | 

PROHTBIT (v.) to forbid, bar, hinder, or 
keep from any thing. v6? 

PROHIBY TION (S.) a forbidding, or binder- 


ing, * chiefly uſed in Commerce, where par- 
* | 


alſo a great perſon, or one eminent for learn. © 


| PROGNOSTICA'TION (S.) foretelling, pro- 


PRO/GRESS (S.) ſometimes means the im- 
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ticular ſorts of goods are forbid by a ſtate to 


be imported or exported, &c. in Law, it is a 
writ iſſued to forbid a court to proceed in a 
cauſe there depending, upon ſuggeſtion that 
the cognizance thereof does not belong to it, 
PROJECT (V.) to invent, contrive, or de- 
'fign; and in Matbematicts, ſignifies the 
drawing or laying down of the lines, &c. of 
a (ſphere or globe upon a plane; and in Car- 
.pentry, Cc. it is the bulging or ſtanding out 
of a corniſh, &c. beyond the plane of the 
. wall, ü | | 185 
PROJECT (S.) a deſign or contrivance, ra- 
ther in the brain than yet executed. 
PROJE'CTILE (S.) any thing thrown or caſt 
with a confiderable force from one. 
PROTECTION or PROJE'CTURE (S.) the 
act of throwing or forcing a heavy body 
into a ſtrong or violent motion, as an arrow 
out of a bow, a bullet out of a gun, &c, 
alfo the delineating mathematically any ſort 
of figures, eſpecially the repretentation of 
the lines, circles, &c. of the ſphere ; alſo the 
quanfity that the baſe or capital of a column, 
&c. ſtands out heyond the ſhaft, &c. 


PROJE'CTOR (S.) a deviſer, contriver, in- 


ventor, &c. of any new matter or thing. 
PRO'LATE SPHEROID {S.) a geometrical 
ſolid generated by the revolution of a ſemi- 
ellipſis about its tranſverſe diameter. 
PROLA'TION (S.) in Mufich, is the act of 
forming the trill or ſhake with the voice, 
which occaſions various inflections upon the 
fame ſyllable. | 
PROLEGO'MENA (S.) introductory or pre- 


paratory diſcourſes, proper to inform the | 


reader of the true deſign and intention of 
the book or diſcourſe following. 
PROLE'PSIS (S.) a preconceiving, imagining, 
or forming things in one's mind before- 
hand; and with the Oralors, it is a figure, 
whereby they endeavour to befpeak their au- 
dience by repeating the objections, that their 
opponents may be ſuppoſed to make, and ſo 
anſwering them. | 
ROLE'PTICK or PROLF/PTICAL (A.) any 
thing that belongs to a prolepfſis; and in 
Phy/ick, thoſe diſeaſes that return ſooner each 
day than heſore, as is frequent in agues, are 
called pro/eprica/ diſeaſes, a ä 
PROLFFICE (A.) fruittul, fit, or apt to breed 
or bring forth young. 
PROLVX (A.) tedious, ufing many words 


where few would ſerve, long, dilatory, ſu- 


perfluous, &c. . 
PROLTI'XNESS or POLYXITY (S.) the length 
or needleſs tediouineſs of a diſcourſe, &c, by 
entering into the recital of every minute cir- 
cumitance, or a uſeleſs detail of what might 
be ſpared. 2 SHS 
PROLOCU'TOR*(S.) the ſpeaker of the up. 
per and lower houfe of convocation ; among 
the Engliſh Clergy, the arch-biſhop- of Can- 
terbury is the chairman, preſident, or prefocu- 
ter ot the upper houſe of convocation ; he 


P'RO 


that acts in this ſtation in the lower houſe, ;; 
choſe the firſt day of their meeting by the 
inferior clergy, and is to be approved of by 
the upper houſe, tor it is by him their affairs, 
debates, &c. are to be directed, and their re. 
folutions, meſſages, &c. delivered to the up- 
per howe ; he reads all propoſitions made ty 
or in the houſe, collects the ſuffrages, &c. : 
PROLOCU TORSHIP (S.) the office or gig. 
nity of a ſpeaker, chairman, preſident, &c, 
of a convocation, fynod, &c. for religious 
affairs, a 

PROLOGUE (S.) the entrance, preface, or in- 


troduction to a ſpeech, ſermon, oration, &c. 


but more particularly of a play acted upon 
the ſtage for publick diverſion, 
PROLONG (V.) to continve, lengthen, or 
make a difccurſe, &c, laſt long or a 8: 
while; alſo to put off or delay, &, 
PROLONGA'TION (S.) a lengthening, con. 
tinuing, delaying, putting off, &c, 
PROME'THEUS*(S.) is reported to be aſſiſtid 
by Minerva in making men, and that ſh: 
carried him up into the ſky to light a piece oi 
wood at the burning wheel of the ſun, with 
Which he kindled the man he had made into 
life ; the poets ſay he alſo made the woman 
Pandora, to whom Jupiter, by way of r- 
venge, gave a box filled with all manner of 
diſeaſes and calamities that mankind is inci 
dent to; Pandora carried it to Promettiu, 
who deſpiſed Fupiter's preſent, and would 
have nothing to do with it; whereupon ſi: 
gave it his brother Epimetheus, who no ſoonet 
had opened it, but out flew all manner of 
diſeaſes to afflict mankind ; upon which he 
would gladly have ſhut it again, but his ur- 
derſtanding came too late, the venom heirs 
diſperied, and nothing but a little hope l) at 
the bottom; this is ſuppoſed to be an ach- 
rical deſcription of the fall of man, &c. 
PRO'MINENT (A.) ſtanding or jutiing cd. 
farther than the plane of any thing. 
PROMFSCUOUS (A.) mixed, confuſed d 
jumbled together, &c, - 
PROMISCUOUSNESS or PROMTSCOG. 
NESS (S.) the being jumbled, or conſufech 
mixed together, &c. ; 
PRO MISE (V.) to aſſure a perſon, or gs 
one's word about the doing or forbeals 
any thing, a folemn engagement or pliglins 
of troth in marriage, or any other contrat. 
PRO'MISE (S.) an affurance by wor! d 
mouth, of the doing or forbearing (ont 
thing; and in Law, when a perſon obi 
- himſelf to perform ſomething upon a vu. 
ble confideration, and does it not, ana 
lies againſt him for non- performance, bu 
without a conſideration no action lies. 
PRO'MISER (S.) one who makes promitss 
PRO/MISSARY (S.) the perſon to whom! 
promiſe is made, 
PRO'MISSORY (A.) ſomething that below 
to a promiſe, or diſtant performance 1 
thing ; fo a note given ſor money barons 


/ 


1 


or goods bought, & c. at a certain time to 
come, is called a promiſſory note, &c. 
PRO/'MONTORY (S.) a hill or rock that runs 
its head out into the ſea, commonly called a 
cape or head- land. | 
PROMO TE (V.) to advance, puſh forward, 
prefer, or do all that lies in one's power to 
put a perſon in a higher or more profitable 
ſtation of life than he was in before. 
PROMO TER (S.) one that encourages, aſ- 
fiſts, or puts a matter or thing forward. 
PROMOTION (S.) advancing from one. de- 
gree of honour or benefit to another, whe- 
ther eccleſiaſtical or c. vil. 
PROMPT (V.) to egg on, or whiſper a perſon 
in the ear, to be ready to put one in, that is 
acting a play, &c. to encourage or forward 
a matter. | 
PROMPT (A.) ingenigus, ready-witted, &c. 
alſo a term for paying money down at the 


making a bargain, for which there is com- 


monly an allowance or diſcount made to the 
perſon paying. 

PAO'MPTER (S.) one that eggs or encourages 
another on to do ſomething ; alſo a perſon 
that ſtands behind the ſcenes in a play, to 
put the actors in, whenever they are at a 
ſtand, or make the leaſt hoggle. | 

PRO/MPTITUDE or PRO'MPTNESS (S.) 
perfeAneſs in, or readineſs at the performing 
any Exerciſe, &c. h 

PRO'MPTUARY (S.) a ware-houſe, ſtore- 
houſe, buttery, &c. 

PROMU'LGATE or PROMU'/LGE (V.) to 
publiſh abroad, to declare aloud, proclaim to 
all the world the errand that a perſon is ſent 
about ; and eſpecially ſpoken of the Roman 
laws, which were hung up in the market- 
place, and expoſed to publick view for three 
market-days before they paſſgd into a law. 

PRONE (A.) bent, or inclined towards any 
thing ; alſo the lying flat upon one's face, or 
in a poſture with one's hands and head hang- 
ing down towards the ground. 


| PRO'NENESS (S.) the inchnation or readineſs 


with which a perſon complies with the doing 
any thing ; alſo the inclining, hanging, or 
lying with one's face towards or on the 
ground, 
PRONG (S.) the teeth or ſharp points of a 
fork, great or ſmall, for meat or hay, &c. 
PRO'NOUN (S.) among the Grammarians, is 
the term for a perſonal noun ; as, I, tou, 
&c. or ſomething immediately belonging to 
a perſon or thing, &c. as mobo, which, &c, 
PRONOU'NCE (V.) ſometimes means only to 
ſpeak, ſometimes to read or preach an ora- 
tion or ſpeech to a congregation, and ſome- 
times to paſs ſentence after a judicial trial 
and a verdi& brought in by the jury. 
PRONUNCIA'TION or PRONO/UNCING 
(S.) the particular manner that a perſon does 
or ought to ſpeak the wards of any particular 
language; alſo among the Rbetoricians, it is 
tie chang eng or varying the tone of the voice 


PRO 

at particular times, in ſuch a manner as may 
moſt effect the auditors, and impreſs the 
matter deeper upon them than otherwiſe 
they could. 

PROOF (S.) a trying to ſee whether the thing 
or perſon can or will anſwer the purpoſe in- 
tended ; alſo a demonſtration or reaſon of 
the truth of any thing advanced by way of 
argument, a teſtimony, witneſs, or mark ; 
in Printing, the firſt ſheet wrought off after 
compoſing the matter, to ſee whether it is 
rightly done or not, is called the proof ſheer, 
which ſometimes is ſorced to be done Rveral 
times over; in Arithmetich, it commonly 
means an inverſe manner of perſorming the 
queſtion, on purpoſe to try whether the cal- 
culation or ſum is truly wrought, 

PROP (S.) a ſupport; to preſerve any thing 
from falling, 

PROP (V.) to ſuſtain, keep up, or preſerve 
from falling. | 

PRO'PAGATE (V.) to encreaſe, ſpread abroad; 
or cauſe many young ones of the ſame kind, 
to grow or come forth; alſo to publiſh, en- 
courage, declare, &c. 

PROPAGA'TION or PRO'PAGATING (S.) 
the act of increaſing the number of any ſpe- 
cies of being; alſo a publiſhing, declaring, 
or encouraging any matter or thingy. 

PROPAGA'TOR (S.) one that encourages, 
ſpreads, or encreaſes any thing, 

PROPE'NSE (A.) inclined to, hankering after, 
Ec. 

PROPE NSENESS, PROPE'NSION, or PRO- 
PE'NSITY (S.) an inclination or liking to a 
thing, a defire for, or hankering after. 

PRO'PER (A.) fit, convenient, ſuitable, pe- 
cular ; alſo tall, luſty, handſome, well-pro- 
portioned ; alſo ſomething eſſentially, imme- 
diately, and peculiarly belonging to a thing, 
and without which it cannot ſubſiſt; alſo the 
true and real meaning of words in the diſ- 
courſe then reading or ſpeaking ; alſo in 

Lao, it means an eſtate that comes to a 
perſon by inheritance ; in Arithmerick, a frac- 
tion that expreſſes ſome part leſs than a 
whole number cr thing, is called a Proper 
fraction; allo the particular name of a per- 
ſon to diſtinguiſh him from others, is called 
a proper name. + 

PRO*PERNESS (S.) fitneſs, juſtneſs, conveni- 
entneſs, peculiarneſs ; alſo tallneſs, hand- 
ſomenels, luſtineſs, &c. 

PRO'PERTY (S.) the peculiar virtue, quality, 
or endowment of every perſon or thing by 
nature; alſo the right or title that a per- 
ſon has to any thing; and in Law, is eſ- 
teemed the beſt and higheſt title a perſon 
can have, and ſuch as no ways depends up- 
on the humour, courteſy, or favour of ano- 
ner. 

PROPHECY (S.) ſomething predicted or ſore- 
told ſnould be, long before it came to paſs, 
and, particularly means ſuch things as the 
meſſengers of God, for the good of man- 
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PRO PH ESV (v.) to foretel things to come, e- 
PRO PHET (S.) one that foretels ſuture e- 


men of God, angels, or meſſengers of the 


lation falſe; ſometimes the ſociety of the 


though ſometimes he was pleaſed to convey 


In fcripture, both men and women; alfo a 


ſiers, who come ſrom all parts of the pro- 
his difficulties, and uſing the liberty of ex- 
the Remonſtrants, excepting inithe caſe ot 
PRO/»HETESS (S.) a woman propheſier, or 
PROPHE!TICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 


PROPUNQUITY (S.) nearneſs in place, or 
PROPITIA'TION (S.) a ſatisſaction, atone- 


PROPPFTIATORY (A.) of an appeaſing or 
PROPI'TIATORY (s.) in the Fexeifs Worſoip, 


PROPYTIOVUS (A.) kind, tender, merciful, 


PRO 
kind, declared to the world by the immedi- 
ate-inſpiration and command of God, 


ſpecially by divine inſpiration ; to preach, &c. 
vents ;.in the Scrięture, they are called ſeers, 
Lord; ſometimes it is applied to the heathen 
poets, becauſe they were imagined to be in- 


ipired by their gods, &c. ſometimes impoſ- 
tors are called by this name, with the appe]- 


prieſts are called prophers, and, performing 
ſuch exerciſes as they uſed, is called prophe- 
ſying, ſuch as ſinging pſalms, hymns, &c. 
and playing upon inſtruments, &c. Theſe 
frophers, when any thing extraordinary was 
to be declared, uſed to be agitated violently ; 
but the ordinary way of God's communi- 
cating his mind, was by illuminating the 
mind of the perſon, and exciting his will 
to proclaim what God informed him of, 


** 


h mſelf by dreams and nocturnal viſions ; the 
Old Teſtament contains the writings of 16 
prophets, vix. four greater and 12 leſſer; the 
firſt are, Iſaiah, Jeremiab, Ezekiel, and Da- 
nie; the 12 leſſer are, Hoſea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiab, Jonab, Micab, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zepbaniab, Haggai, Zechariah, and Mala. 
chi; there are ſeveral others alſo mentioned 


ſe& of Chriſtians in Holland, called prophe- 


vince to Warmont near Leyden, the rſt Sun- 
day in every month, and ſpend the day in 
reading the ſcriptures, every one propoſing 


Plaining the text according to his own no- 
tions ; as to other matters, they agreed with 


war, which they univerſally condema ; moſt 
of them ſtudy Greek and Hebrew, thereby to 
underſtand the ſcriptures the beiter. 


foreteller of things yet to come, &c, 
prophecy, or the prophets. 

relation of blood. : 
ment, or ſacrifice offered to God to appeaſe 
his wrath, or ſatisfy his juſtice, by humbling 
ourſelves before him, and acknowledging his 
power and dominion over the creation. 
ſatisfying nature. 

was the mercy-ſeat, or the cover or lid of 
the ark of the covenant, lined both within 


and without with plates of gold, on each 
fide whereof was a cherubim of gold with 


wings ſpread over it, having their faces look- | 


ing towards each other. 


: 


= PRO 
PROPI'TIOUSNESS (s.) the act of kindneſs, 


tenderneſs, mercifulneſs, &c. 

PRO ORTION (S.) mathematically, is the 
ſimilitude or likeneſs of two or more ratio's 
between themſelves ; upon this the whole 
ſtructure of geometry is founded, and it is 
the ſcope to which all its precepts tend; but 
becauſe quantity is two-ſold, wiz, continued 
and disjoined, hence ariſes a two-fold pro. 

_ Portion, wit, geometrical, v hich relates to 
continued quantity; and arithmetical, that 
relates to numbers, which by comparing one 
with another, the knowledge of others be- 
fore unknown, is diſcovered ; alſo the rela- 

tion of the whole to its parts, &c. in build. 


ee according to their uſe, ſituation, 

PROPO/RTION (V.) to diſtribute to each 
perſon. or pact its true and juſt quantity, &c. 

PROPO/RTIONABLE or PROPORTIONAL 
(A.) agreeable, beautiful, or according to 
the rules of nature and proportion. 


 PROPO'/RTIONALS (S.) numbers or quanti- 


ties ſo circumſtanced, as to anſwer the rule; 

or laws of proportion, as in four given num- 
bers the greatneſs or littleneſs of the firſt in 
compariſon of the ſecond, is the ſame of the 
third to the fourth. _ 

PROPO'SAL or PROFOSTUTION (S.) an offer 
or condition upon which ſomething is pro. 
poſed to be done. | 

PRO PO SE (V.) to offer ſomething to be dore 
upon certain conditions. N 

PRO Oö SER (S.) one that makes an offer or 
motion to do ſomething upon certain condi- 
tions. ; 

PROPOSITION (S.) a thing propoſed to be 
proved, demonſtrated, or mathematically 

| ſolved, and which may be a theorem or a 
problem; alſo any thing that is to be taken 
under confideration, to be approved or dilap» 
proved of, 

PROPOUN'D (V.) to offer, propoſe, lay, or 
ſet ſomething before others for their conſide- 
ration, approbation, or rejection. 

PROPOU'NDER (S.) one that makes a pro- 
poſal, to be approved or rejected. 

PROVRTETOR or PROPRVETARY .(S.) 
one who has the right or title to any thing, 
and by virtue thereof enjoys it. 

PROPRI ETV (S.) the proper or right ſenſe 

that words are to be taken in, in any lan- 
guage, and upon any occaſion. 

PROROGA'TION (S.) the act of putting off 
or adjourning publick bodies of men, eſpe- 
cially the ſeſſion of parliament, which can be 
done only by the king; and at any ſuch time 
all acts that have not had the king's aſſent, 

muſt at the next meeting be begun afreth, ai 
though they had not been begun; but an ad. 
journment may be by the authority of the 
houſe itſelf for a ſmall time upon an extraor- 
dinary affair, and all things remain 28 though 


favourable, &c. 


[ 


hey had fat all the while. 
they liad fat 4 * 8 


ing, painting, and alſo of the parts between 


2 
We , OE 


FN 


ꝓRORO'OUE (V.) to put off, delay, or pro: 
long to a diſtant time. 

PRO SA or PRO RSA (S.) a goddeſs among 
the Arcients, that was imagined to be kind 
or propitious to women at the time of their 
lying- in, by directing the infant to come 
forth the right way; her ſtatue repreſents 
her as the moſt ſtraight or upright of all the 
goddeſſes. 

PROSAICK (A.) a writing or ſpeech in the 

manner or order of nature or profe, or in 
oppoſition to verſe. 


PROSCRIBE (V.) to out-law, baniſh, or ſe- | 


queſter a perſon's eſtate, &c. among the o/d 
Greeks and Romans, it was to inflit a penalty 
that reached to the perſons and eſtates of the 
party; for inſtance, if a perſon ſued in an 
action of debt abſconded or refuſed to appear, 


the plaintiff applied to the pretor or chief 


juſtice, and procured an order to ſummon 
him to court, which was affixed in the pre - 
ſence of ſeveral of his neighbours, upon the 
abſconding perſon's houſe ; and it he till 
refuſed to appear, either by himſelf or his 
proxy, the pretor ordered an execution a- 
gainſt his goods; if he ſtil! refuſed to appear, 
the goods were to be delivered to the plain- 
tiff, who offered them to ſale at the end of 
30 days, which was thus ; the creditors, it 
more than one, defired leave of the pretor to 
have one of them nominated to fel! the goods 
by auction, which being obtained, and the 
ſale over, the creditors again requeſted autho- 
rity from the pretor to have the uſual privi- 
lege of their caſe, which being granted, pro- 
clamation was made, that whoever bought or 
purchaſed any thing belonging to the debtor, 
mould anſwer ahout half part of the value to 
the creditors, ſo that they received about 40 
or o per Cent, The Cornelian law mentions 
a praſcriptian that forſeited the lands of the 
proſcrihed or out-lawed perſon to the govern- 
ment; in this latter caſe, the names of the 
parties, and the crime were engraved on braſs 
or marble, &c, and ſet up in the publick 
market-place, &c. Among the Greeks, it was 
uſual to ſet a price upon the heads of ene- 
mies and malefactors that were not in their 
power, and to encourage the killing of them, 
by publiſhing a reward for ſuch ſervice by 
the common crier, and ſometimes by en- 
graving it upon publick pillars, &c. 
PROSCRUPTION (S.) an out-lawry or con. 

fiſcation of goods, or a reward promiſed by 
publick authority for the ſeizing or killing a 


perſon that is declared an enemy to any go- | 


vernment. 
PROSE (S.) the natural and free manner of 


rules or reſtraints of poetical meaſures. 


FRO SECU TE (V.) to puſh forward, or vi- 
gorouſly carry on any buſineſs or affair what- 
ever, particularly ſuing a perſon in the courts 
of law, either as a debtor or felon, &c. 


| * feice, &c. alſo the earneſt 


PRO 


thing, or the ſtudy of an art or ſcience, &c. <- 
alſo a continuance in the ſtudy and practice 
of any thing, | 

PROSECU/TOR (S.) the acting perſon in a 
mY ſuit, who is commonly called the plain- 
tit, | 

PRO'SELYTE (V.) to convert or bring a per- 
ſon over to make profeſſion of, and practiſe 
what before he did or would not. 

PRO SELVTES (S.) properly Gznifies ſtran- 
gers; among the Je⁊us there were two forts, 
one called pro ſelytes of righteouſneſs, the o- 
ther ſojourning proſe/ytes, or proſelytes of the 
gate ; the firſt conformed in all things to the 
law of Moſes, or were thorough converts, 
the others lived among the Fezvs and were 
obliged only to obſerve the ſeven precepts cf 
the ſons of Neab, which were eſteemed the 
law of nature, and cbligator y to all perfors, 
vi. The firſt forbad idolatry, 2. To hailow 
or reverence the name of God, 3. To for- 
bid murder. 4. To condemn adultery and 
inceſt. 5. Forbidding theft. 6. To do juſ- 
tice and ſubmit to it. 7, To ſotbid the eat - 
ing things ſtrangled, and blood: The Jenes 
maintained the firſt ſix were given immedi- 
ately by God to Adam, and the ſeventh to 
Noab, and that this was all the revealed re- 
ligion till Abra bam's time, But now the 

word means any perſon that comes over to 
another ſect or opinon in religion, which he 
did not before profeſs, 1 

PRO'SODY (S.) a Gremmatical term for that 
part of grammar, which is employed about 
the quantity of ſyllables, in reſpect of being 
long or ſhort, | f 

PROSOPOPOETA (S.) a Rhctorical figure, by 
which the ſpeaker. or orator ſtands filent, 
while he makes the perſon to whom he is 
ſpeaking anſwer to what he has faid of or 
about him. 

PRO/SPECT (S.) the appearance, view, or 
repreſentation of any thing, as to immediats 
fight, or probability of ſucceſs, &c. 

PROSPE'CTIVE (A.) ſomething belonging ta 
- view, ſhew, reprefentation, aim, or de- 

In, | 

PRO'SPER (V.) to thrive, ſucceed, improve, 
grow rich, &c. 

PROSPERITY or PRO'SPEROUSNESS (S.] 
the condition or ſtate of life in which a per- 

fon grows rich, thrives, or increaſes in 

wealth, &c. TIE, 

PRO'SPEROUS (A.) thriving, improving, 
growing rich, ſucceſsful, favourable, or ac- 

cording to one's own wiſh or deſire. 


+ PROSTITUTE (s.) a vile, diſſolute woman, 
ſpeaking or writing, without regard to the | 
. PRO'STITUTE (V.) to ſacrifice a perfon's 


or common whore, &c. 


honour, chaſtity, and body, to gratiſy the 
vicious inclinations of others, for the ſake of 
gain, or a mean reward; alfo the ſubmitting 
to, or complying with any mean, bale ac. 


PRQSECU' TLON (s.) a law. ſuit for ſome of- 1 


tion or office, 
dd PROST1= 
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- PROSTITUTION (S.) the act of proſtituting | 


a perſon's body to commit: whoredom fot 
hire ; alſo the applying of any thing that 
was intended for a virtuous and uſeful pure 
poſe to the quite contrary. 

PRO'STRATE (A.) all along, or flat upon the 

ground with the face downwards, as if ſup- 
plicating lomething in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
manner. 

PROSTRATE (V.) to throw one's {elf down 
in the preſence, or at the feet of another by 
way of humiliation, &c. 

- PROSTRA'TION (S. Ja throwing one's ſelf 
down at another's feet in the moſt ſubmiſ- 
five manner. , 

PRO'STYLE (S.) in Architecture, is a building 
that has pillars or columns only in the front. 

PRO IE CT (V.) to defend, comfort, ſupport, 
fave harmleſs, ſcreen, &c. 


. PROTECTION (.) the act of deſending, 


comforting, ſupporting, ſaving harmleſs, &c. 
in Lao, it is the defence that every ſubject 
has a right to claim under the government 
of the Ning and the laws; and ſometimes it 
has a particular meaning, as that in time of 
wara perſon that has certainwritings ſhall not 
be liable to be impreſſed into his majeſty's 

ſervice, or ſhall not be arreſted for debt, &c. 

PROTE/CTOR (S.) one that is a defender 


- againſt- inſults, or other harms or inconve- | 


niencies that might happen. 
PROTE'CTRIX (S.) a woman that is the 
ſupport or defender of any perſon what- 
ever. 
PROTE'ST (V.) to vow, affirm, to ſolemnly 
promiſe or ſwear to do or forbear any thing. 
PROTE ST (S.) in Parliament, is the act of 
the members of the houſe of lords declaring 
their diſſent to, or againſt ſome particuiars 
of the proceedings of that houſe in matters 
debated before them, which is drawn up in 
writing, and regiſtered, with the names of 
the parties ſubſcribed ; in Jade, it is a fum- 
mons made by a publick notary to a mer- 
chant, &c. to diſcharge a bill drawn on him, 
aiter his having refuſed to accept it, when 
' _ the time it js drawn at is come. 
PRO'TESTANCY or PRO'TESTANTISM 
(S.) the religion! or principles of thoſe diſ- 
ſentients from the church of Reme, com- 
- monly called the reformed churches, of 
Which there are various ſorts, ſuch as the 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, Church of England, 
and the ſeveral ſects within the dominions 


where the others are the eftabhlhed or na- 


tional church. 5 


PROTESTANTS (S.) now commonly. means | 


all Chriſtians that deny the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and ſeveral other doQrines of the 
church of Rome, but firſt given to the Re- 
forried in Germany of ſeveral imperial towns 
in 1529, becauſe they proteſted againſt a de- 
cree made in the diet of Spire, by Ferdinand 


arch duke of Auſtria, and other Roman Ca- 


tholick . and deln ed Uverty * con- 


ta; 


| 


4 


PRO 
» {eience till the holding of a council, in piu. 
ſuance of a decree made in 1526, 

PRO TESTA“TION (S.) a folemn vow or Pub, 
lick aſſurance, alſo an open- declaration a. 
gainſt the proceedings of others, 

PROTEVANGE/LION (S.) the name of a 
book attributed to St. James, which treats of 
the birth of the Virgin Mary, and her Son 
Jeſus Chriſt ; but the many tables where. 
with it is fluffed, e it apparently an 
impoſition. 

PRO'TEUS (S.) by the Poets ſaid to be the 
ſon of Neptune, and that he could change his 
ſhape at his pleaſure, 

PRO'THESIS (S.) in the Greek Church, was 
the name of a ſmall table, upon which the 
bread and wine were fet before they were 
carried up to the great altar to be conſecrated. 

PROTHO'NOTARY (S.) a principal clerk or 
chief ſcribe 3 and in Lav C:vx7s, ſuch as the 


Common Pleas, he enters and enrol+ tlic pro- 


ceedings, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, ac- 
tions, &c. in the King's Bench, he records all 
the civil actions ſued in that court; in the 
Greek Church, it means a principal officer, 
that takes place next to the patriarch ot Cor. 
Pantineple, writes all the diſpatches he ſerdz 
to the grand ſeignior ; beſides which, he has 
a power to inſpect over the protefiors of the 
law, into purchaſes, wills, and the lib-r'y 
given to ſlaves ; in the primitive Latin Church, 
they were thoſe who wrote the acts of the 
martyrs, and the circumſtances of their death; 
but now it is a title of honour in the court 
of Rome, to which is annexed the privilzze 
of legitimating baſtards, making apoltolick 
notaries, doctors of divinity, and doctor 

of canon and civil law ; their number 1s 
twelve. | 

PRO'TO-MARTYR R (S.) one that i is or was 
the firſt that ſuffered death for being a wit 
neſs to, or promoter of any particular Joc. 
trines or religious opinions, as St, Stephen 
for Chriſtianity. 

PRO'TOPLAST (s.) ſometimes ſignifies the 
Original or firſt Former of all things; and 
ſometimes the thing firſt formed, "as ' God 
the Former, and Adam the firſt tormes 0! 
men. 

PRO'TO-TYPE (S.) the original dravglit or 
pattern of a thing. 

PROTRA'CT (v.) to delay, put off, prolorz 
or continue; alfo to draw or lay cown the 
draught of any thing, whether ci hou, 
lands, &c. 

PRO TRA“ CTING (S.) the act of delaying 
or putting a matter off from time to bie, 
the making 4 thing long and tedious ; als 
the drawing, plotting, or laying down an 


actual ſurvey of a field, eſtate, & c. upon 
paper. | 
PROTRA'CTOR or PROTRA'CTER | S.)4 
Surgeon's inftrument, uſed to draw out pin 
tered: bones, dirt, FLY from a wound or ul 
cer ; 


alſo a (mall mathematical mu 
* 


PRO 


uſed to draw any ſort of angles with, efpe- 
cially in ſurveys of land, that is to be plot- 
ted or laid down on paper, parchment, &c. 
alſo a perſon that delays or puts off buſineſs 
from time to time. 

PROTRU'DE (V.) to force, thruſt or puſh 
any thing forward, 


PROTU/:BERANCE (S.) a bunching, ſwelling, 


growing, projecting, or ſtanding out beyond 
the plane of any thing, as the knoh of a 
bone, &c. | 
PROTU'BERANT (A.) ſtanding, projecting, 
or hunching out. 
PROUD (A.) elated, puffed up with too much 
conceit of one's ſelf, either upon account of 


riches, or real or imaginary qualifications, / 


Iso be proud, to behave or act in a lo'ty 
and imperious manner towards others, ha v- 
ing too mean an op:nion of them, and tow 
great or lofty a one of ourſelves; alio a 
term for dogs when they have mutual deſires 
of copulation, | 

PROU/DISH (A.) inclined to, or having a de- 
gree of pride. 

PROBD'NESS or PRIDE (S.) haughtineſs, 
loſtineſs. &c. 

PROVE (V.) to demonſtrate, or make any 
thing to appear to be true or falſe, &c. 

PROVE'DITOR or PROVIDER (S.) one 
whoſe particular buſineſs is to go before 
others, and ſee and prepare all ſorts of pro. 
per proviſions for them. 

PRO'VENDER (S.) properly ſignifies food for 
cattle, but means alſo frequently the ſame 
lor men. 

To be Provender-prick*d, to be wanton, 
proud, ſaucy, or vicious, upon account of 
having plenty of food or rich vials, &c. 

PAO'VERB (S) a conciſe, ſhort, witty ſpeech 
or ſentence, commonly grounded upon ex- 
perieace, and uſually containing either a ſa- 
tyrical defcription, or cautionary advice. a- 
Sainſt the follies of the world; alſo the 


name of one of the books in the Old Teſta- 


ment, written by Solomon, king of Iſrael, in 
the ſententious way, and containing a great 
many inſtructions and moral maxims for the 
conduct of life, as well regarding politicks 


and economy, as the worſhip of God, and 


the innocent and regular behaviour of our- 
{elves in civil liſe; ſome of them held forth 
in a plain open meaning, and others of 
them wrapped up in allegories and emhle- 
matical repreſentations; but all of them 


written in a noble, ſublime, and poctical 
Manner. 


| PROVE'RDIAL (A.) of che nature, or like to] 


à proverb. 


| PROVIDE (v.) to furniſh, or take care to 
Set proper neceſſaries for the well-being of | 


any perſon, or the regular doing of any thing. 
PROVIDED (A.) furniſhed or aſſiſted with 
proper and convenient necetfaries ; alſo a 


ma uſed in writing, importing a condition] 
or reaſon why a thing ſhould, or ſhould not | 


be done, 


PRO 
PROVIDENCE (S.] among the old Remans 
was a deity which they repreſented by the 
figure of a Roman lady, with a ſceptre in one 
hand, and pointing to a globe, which lies at 
her feet, importing that ſhe governs the 
world like a good miſtreſs of a family ; the 
emperor Titus figured her with a rudder and 
2 globe; Maximiian by two ladies, with ears 
of corn in their hands, and this legend, Pro- 
vide ntia Deorum quires Auguſtorum; Her erus 


with a cornucopia, with a large veſſel at her 


ſeet full of ears of corn; ſometimes an ant, 
with three ears of corn in her mouth, is a 
repreſentation of Providence; in common Speech 
among Us, it means the powerful and regu- 
lar management of the world by God ; and 
ſometimes it means only that careful and di- 
ligent management or_ behaviour that wiſe 
men-uſe in their affairs. 

PRO'VIDENT (A.) thrifty, ſaving, careful 
cautious, diligent, &c. 

PROVIDE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething that hap- 
pens or comes to paſs unforeſeenly, or as it 
were by the immediate interpoſition of Gog, 
ahd commonly in a merciful and preferving 
manner from ſome imn.inent danger, 

PRO“ VINCE (S.) in Church Government, is 
ſometimes meant of an archbiſhoprick, and 
ſometimes of the extent of his juriſdition z 
alſo the proper ſphere of any perſon's acti- 
vity ; alſo a large diviſion or part of an em- 
pire, kingdom, &c. comprekending ſeveral 
towns, cities, &c. under one general go- 
vernor. 

The United PRO\/VINCES (S.) now commonly 
called the ſtates- general, are thoſe countries 
or provinces, that in the 16th century re- 
volted from the tyrannous government of the 
Spariards, united tcgetber, and formed a re- 
publick ſtill ſuhſiſting, and perhaps the greit- 
eſt in the world ; they are ſeven in number, 
Viz, Hol ard, Zealand, Lower Guelderiand and 
the county of Zutph-n, Friezland, Over- 
Viel, the lordſhip of Utrecir and Groningen; 
theſe provinces lie about the mouth of the 

Meuſe and Rhine, in the northern part of the 


Low Couutries, between the territories of the 


king of Spain in Flanders ; each province 
ſends deputies to the Hague, where they form 
three aſſemblies or colleges, the ſtates-gene- 
ral, the council of ſtate, and chamber of ac- 
counts ; all the provinces muſt agree in the 
reſolutions taken in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates-general, becauſe nothing is carried 
there by plurality, but univerſality of voices; 
each province in particular preſides a Week; 
the province of Guelderlard is the chief, be- 
cauſe the moſt antient, and the firſt that 
propoſed the union; commerce and manu- 
factories render the people fo very powerful, 
that they have footing in all the parts of the, 
world; the province of Holland has two fa- 
mous companies of merchants, the one for 
the Euſt, and the other for the Ve- Indies; 


upon the whole, this ſtate is become very 


Uusz powerful, 
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Calviniſm. | 
PROVINCIAL (A.) ſomething relating to a 


PROVI/NCIAL (S.) among the religious of 


PROVTSION (S.) ſometimes means all ſorts 


a a laying in a large ſtock of any commodity 


PROVI'SO. (S.) a condition, article, agree- 


PROVOCA'TION (S.) an affront, or injuri- 


PROVO'CATIVE (s.) in Phet, a medi- 
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PROVOKE (V.) to urge, abuſe, or ſtir a 


PRO VOS T (S.) a chief magiſtrate of a city, 
head, or preſident of a college, &c. in Ar- 


PROVO'STSHIP or PROVO'STRY (S.) 
PROW. (S.) in a Ship, is the foremoſt part 


'PRO'XiES (S.) in the Canon Law, is the an 


PRO 


powerful 5 eſpecially by fea ; all opinions in | 


religion are tolerated, but the ſtate one is 


province, as the meeting or aſſembly of a 
particular province, or under the direction of 
a primate, archbiſhop, &c, is called a pro- 
vincial ſynod, 


the church of Rome, is a ſort of general ſu- 
perviſor of all the monaſteries, &c. in a pro- 
Vince. 


of ĩood, ſuch as bread, fleſh, fiſh, & c. ſome- 
times it means a certain allowance, or yearly 
income left to a perſon for life by ſome 
friend, fuch as a huſband, father, &c. for 
theif maintenance; and ſometimes it means 


againſt the time it may, or will be called for; 
in the Canon Law, it ſometimes means the 
pope's nominating a ſucceſſor to a biſhoprick, 
or ſpiritual living, before the preſent incum- 
bent is dead; and ſometimes it means the 
title, deed, or inſtrument in writing, where- 
by an incumbent holds a living, &c. in Trade, 
it means the ſame with commiſſion, or the 
reward or premium paid to a ſactor for the 
buying or ſelling any ſort of goods for an- 
other, 


PROVISIONAL (A.) conditional, er done 


by way of prevention or caution. 


ment, or exception in a deed, by virtue 
whereof ſomething may be done or omitted, 
that ſeems contrary to the general ſcope of 
the deed, inſtrument, or contract. 


ous treatment, an enraging or making an- 
gry, an incenſing or ſtirring up, &c. 


PROVO/CATIVE (A.) affrontive, abuſive, 


apt to incline or ſtir a perſon up fo anger. 


cine compoſed to ſtrengthen nature, and ſtir 
up a perſon to the frequent act of copulation. 


rſon up to anger, to cauſe or incline. 


mies, Nawits, Sc. they are a fort of goal- 
ers or executioners, having the care of de- 
ſerters, or other criminal offenders, 


the office, dignity, or power of a provoſt, 


conſidered aloft, and between the decks ; ſo 
to go or enter into the prow, is to go into 
the fore-caſtle, cc. | 
PROW ESS (S.) valour, courage, ſtoutneſs; 


and ſometimes applied to exploits or feats ' 


of arms themſelves. 


nual payments made by the parochial clergy 
to the biſhop, &c. on viſitations, but in com. 


n 
ee 
LR 
. 
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| behalf of another, a delegate, ſubſtitute, 3. 


torney, &c. ä 
PROXIMITY (S.) the nearneſs of place, or 
nigh relation of blood or kindred, f 


PRUDE (S.) a nice, over- preciſe, coy, finical 


woman. 
PRU'DENCE (S.) the moſt uſeful of all the 
ſocial virtues, or that wife conduct of a per- 
" ſon's ſelf in the ſeveral circumſtances he is 
concerned, that caufes him always to con. 
ſider and reflect ſeriouſly and judiciouſy 
what will be the event of any precipitate or 
raſh action, and to make proper allow. 
ances for the weakneſs of others, 
PRU'DENT (A.) diſcreet, thoughtful, con- 
ſiderate, wiſe, judicious, &c. 
PRUDE'NTIAL (A.) ſomething done by 
way of prevention, thoughtful, wiſe, dif. 
creet. 
PRUNE (V.) to dreſs or trim any thing by 
cutting off, or taking away any ſuperfluous 
matter, as Gardeners do to vines or other 
trees, by cutting off the dead or ſuperfluous 
ſprigs or branches, &c. 
PRUNES (S.) dried plumbs brought from the 
Lewant, 
PRURTGINOUS (A.) itchy, inclined to, or 
affected with the diſtemper called the iich. 
PRURFTUS (S.) the itch, or any ſcabhy or 
ſcurſy diſtemper on the outward coats of the 
ſkin, exciting a great uneaſineſs to the party, 
by the gnawing of an innumerable quantity 


the coats of the ſkin from ſharp corrctive 
humours, | 

PRUTE'NICK TABLES (S.) aſtronomick 
tables calculated to find the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, by Rheinoldus, and dedicated 
to the duke of Priſſiu. 


thing, to be inquiſitive and defirous of know- 


or ſtriving to come at the knowledge of 
ſomething. 

PRYTANZ/ZE'UM (S.) the place in Alben 
where the judges and magiſtrates ſat, and 
where thoſe were maintained at the publick 
charge, who had done any conſiderable er- 

vice; there was alſo an altar whereon fre 
was continually burning, conſecrated to the 
goddeſs Y:/la ; but they were not virgins, 
but widows, that attended and looked aiter 
it, who were called Prytanitides. 

PRY'TANES (S.) the name of the co judges 
among the Athenians, which were choſe out 
of each tribe in A:tica, and which made up 
the council of 500. 

PSALM (S.) a divine hymn or ſong upon rel. 

; gious matters, but now commonly reſtrained 

; to thoſe contained in that book of the Old 

' Teſtament, called the Book of Pſalms, con- 

; ſifting of 150, generally called Dewid's, tho 

it is ſuppoſed they were not all wrote by bim, 


mon, it męans ſuch parties as act for or in 


ar 


ſome having the name of Aſaph, £m", 
I a 9 : * 8 Ethan, 


ot animalcula, that are generated between 


PR (V.) to ſearch or look narrowly into any 


ing. | 
PRY'ING (S.) the act of ſearching, enquiring, 


N 
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Fihan, &e. at the head of them, which 
ſome ſuppoſe were only either muſicians, 
that compoſed proper tunes to fing them in, 
or chief fingers, to lead the tune, &c. Much 


debate has been among the learned, whether 


and what fort of verſe they were compoſed 
in; but that part of Hebrew knowledge is 
not exactly known, fo that it probably was 
only a poetical ſort of proſe the authors made 


uſe of, to make them more eafily conform | 


to the muſick of thoſe times, which together 


with their inſtruments, are wholly unknown 


to us. 5 | 

PSA'LMIST or PSALMO'GRAPHIST (S.) a 
compoſer or finger of pſalms, hymns, or di- 
vine ſongs ; and among the Divines, com- 
monly means David, king of Iſrael, 

PSA/LMODY (S.) the art of finging or playing 
the muſical tunes of the pialms upon inſtiu- 
ments. 


compoſing divine ſongs, hymns, or pſalms. 
PSA'LTER (S.) the book of pſalms in the 
Old Teſtament, printed and bound up by it- 
ſell. 
PSA'LTERY (S.) ſometimes fignifies the pfal- 
ter or book of pſalms; and ſometimes a 
muſical inſtrument uſed by the ancients to 
play the pſalm tunes on; and by us now is 
generally underſtood the latter, which was 
an inſtrument of wood, having ſtrings ſome- 
what like our harp ;z the modern gſaltery is 
a flat inſtrument in a triangular ſorm, ſtrung 
with three rows of ſtrings of iron, or braſs 
wire, tuned to an unifon, or an oQave, 
raiſed upon two bridges, which are upon 
the two ſides, and the ſtrings extended from 
fide to fide. V | 
PSEUDAPO/STLE (S.) a falſe apoſtle, &c. 


or counterfeit, a cheat, or impoſtor. 
PSEU'DO (A.) a Greek particle, ſignifying 
falſe, counterfeit, &c. frequently added to 
other words, to make them have the direct 
or oppolite meaning to what they naturally 


1 ave. q 

d PSEUDO'GRAPHY (S.) a falſe writing, or 
k counterfeiting the hand of another. 

* 


PSEUDOMA RT YR (S.) a falſe witneſs, or 
counterteit martyr, 

PSYCHO/LOGY (s.) a diſcourſe or treatiſe 
upon the ſoul. | 

PSY!CTHOMANCY (S.) a pretended divina- 
tion by the ghoſts, ſouls, or ſpirits of dead 
perſons, | | 

PSYCHRO'METER (S.) an inſtrument to 
meaſure the degree of humidity or moiſture 
of the air. | 


PTI'SAN (s.) a phyſical cooling diet-drink, 


made of the decoction of barley huſked, rai- 
01d | fins, and liquorice. | 
on- FTOLEMAICK SYSTEM (s.) in Aftronomy, | 
ho? is what is now commonly called the old ſ yl. | 
im, tm, which divided the world into two re- 
ary 


NJ 


PSALMO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of writing or | 


PSEUDEVA/NGELIST (S.) a talſe meſſenger, 


$1008, the ethereal and elementary; the firſt | 


PUB 
begin at the primum mobile, which in the 
ſpace of 24 hours moves from eaſt to welt, 
and includes ten heavens, viz. the double 
cryſtalline, the firmament, and the ſeven 
planets ; the two cryſtallines between the 
pri mum mobile and the firſt firmament, are 
ſuppoſed to ſolve ſome irregularities of the 
primum mobile; the elementary region reaches 
to the concavity of the moon, and compre- 
herds the four elements of fire, air, water, 
and earth; the terreſtrial globe is ſuppoſed 
to be made up of water and earth, and im- 
moveably fixed in the center of the world, 
the element of air encompaſſing the earth, 
and the element of fire encompaſſing the air, 
and the whole heavens moved round the 
earth ſrom eaſt to welt ; but the abſurdity 
and inaccuracy of this ſyſtem is now almoſt 
univerſally known and exploded, and that of 
Copornicus fubſtituted in its room, which is 
mach better adapted to anſwer the feveral 
phenomena of the heavens, &c. 

PTOLEMATTES (S.) a ſect among the Gnoſ- 
ticks, that maintained that the Moſaicł law 
came partly from God, partly from Meſes, 
and partly from the traditions of the Fez: 
doctors. 

PTYALY'SMUS (S.) a falivation excited by 

medicine on purpoſe, or a diforder that oc- 
eaſions the ſpittle to ran uncommonly from 
the glands of the mouth, 

PU'BERTY (S.) that age when the hair begins 
to grow viſible upon the privities of either 
ſex ; among the Romans, it was reckoned 
from 14 to 16, ſo that at the entrance of the 

17th year, they took the toga wirilrs, as be- 
ginning then to be men; among the Al be- 
mans, it extended to the end of the 18th 
year; but among the Fews, it was reckoned 
from thirteen to thirteen and a half, and 
then they were ſubje to all the precepts or 
the law, as being eſteemed men, and in par- 
ticular, were obliged to marry ; their girls 
time of p:berty began at twelve years olc, 
and ended at twelve and a half, unleſs na- 
ture was ſo backward as to ſhew no viſible 
marks ; as ſoon as the time of her puberti- 
ſhip was ended ſhe was at liberty, and her 
father had no longer any power to hinder her 
from marrying. 

PU'BLICAN (S.) among Us, now means a 
perſon who keeps a houſe of entertainment 
for ravellers, ſuch as ale-houſes, inns, &c. 
anciently it was a farmer of the publick re- 
venues, or a tax-gatherer, which were ge- 
nerally looked upon as the vileſt of men, by 
their too frequently abuſing their truſt and 
power, and by vile impoſitions, getting the 
appellations of extortioners, thieves, or pick - 
pockets; the Jews were ſo averſe to the ſe 

people, that they would not allow them to 
come into their temple or ſynagogue, nor 
admit them to partake of their publ ck 
prayers or offices of judicature, nor eien 
take their evidence in their courts of _— 
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- PUBLICA'TION (S.) a declaring abroad, or | 

making any thing openly known. 

PU'BLICK (A.) common, open, free for 
every body's uſe, &c. 

PU'BLISH (V.) to ſet forth, make an open 
declaration of any thing, that every body 
may fee and know it. 

PUBLISHER (S.) one who declares or makes 
any thing known; and among the Bookſellers, 
is one that has his name put at the bottom 
of pamphlets, news- papers, &c. though the 
property is in another perſon, to whom he 
is accountable for the ſale, &c. 

PU CKER (V.) to draw any thing up irregu- 
larly, or in turrows, as in ſewing linen to 
make it lie as if it was plaited, &c. alſo to 
be in a hurry or conſufion of mind, for fear 
of ſomething being known, or not ſucceed- 
ing, &c. E 

PU'CKER (S.) a hurry, fright, ſurprize, 
ſtraight, difficulty, &c. alſo a garment or 
cloth drawn up in wrinkles like plaits, 
where it ſhould not, 

PU /DDER (S.) a hurry, buſtle, noiſe, cr ſtir ; 
alſo a conſuſed or aukward doing any thing. 

PU!DDING (S.) a compoſition of flour, ſuet, 
eggs, &c. boiled or baked ; and ſometimes 
plumbs, apples, &c. are put in it and boil- 
ed; but when baked with apples, or other 
green fruit, it is called a pye cr paſty, &c. 
in a 9hip, thoſg ropes that are faſtened 
ound to the yard-arms of the main and 
_ fore-vards, cloſe to the end to fave them 
mom galling ; alſo the ſerving of the ring 
ot the anchor with ropes to fave the clinch 

of the cable. from galling, are called the 
puddings of the yard and anchor; alſo pids 
worn upon the heads of young children, to 
prevent their hurting themſclves by falls, 

PU'DDLE {S.) a ſettling of a imall quantity of 
water upon the ground or road, where the 
earth or ſtones are worn away. 

PU*DDLE (V.) to play with water, by cauſ- 
ing it to move with the hands; alio to go 

on with doing things in a coarſe ordinary 
way. f 

PU*'DDOCE. (S.) a ſmall ficld or incloſure. 

PUDICYTIA (S.) a goddets adored by the an- 
cient heathens, under the form of a veiled 
woman, with an exceeding modeſt counte- 
nance, as being eſteemed the goddeſs of 
chaſtity, modeſty, and other female virtues ; 
ſhe had two temples at Rome, one belonging 

to the Roman ladies, the other to the ple- 
heians, and tradeſmens wives. 

Uoprerry (s.) modeſty, chaſtity, tempe- 
rance, regularity, &c. 

FUERILE (A.) childiſa, young, ſooliſh, weak, 

_trifiing. | | 

PUERVLENESS or PUERVLITY (S.) boy- 

_ ithnels, childithneſs, weakneſs, injudiciouſ- 
neſs, &c, 8 

PUT RITV (S.) childhood, infancy, &c. 

EUFF (S.) a tudden blaſt of wind, or throw- 
ing out of the breath; alſo an inſtrument 
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made of thrums of filk, worſted, &. tg 
take up powder, and put on hair, perriwiz; 
&c. with; allo a vaunting, boaſting, pF 
over. valuing of any thing; alfo thoſe per. 
ſons that attend at auctions or ſales, to hid 
money for the goods there offered, to draw 
in others to out-bid them ; alſo a perſon 
kept at a gaming houſe, to play for a decoy 
to others, 

PUFF (V.) to pant and blow, or fetch one's 
breath ſhort, by reaſon of haſty runnirg, 
& c. alſo to advance the value, character, or 
price of any thing privately, to make others 
buy it, or have a good opinion of a perſon's 
ſkill, &c, 

PUG or FU'GGY (S.) the name given to a 
monkey; alſo ſometimes given to favou'ite 
children, by way of tondneis and familiar:ty, 

PU'GIL (S.) with the Apeorbecartes, is fo much 
as may be taken up between the thumb and 
two fore- fingers. 

pUI'SSANCE (S.) power, might, ſtrength, 
ſorce. 

PUT'SSANT (A.) power ſul, mighty, ſtrong, 
of great ſorce, &c. | 

PUI'SSANTNESS (S.) powerſulneſs, miglti- 
neſs, &c, 

FUISNE' (A.) a younger child; alſo a ycunz 
pleader or countellor, &c. 

PUKE (S. a vomit. 

PU'LCHRITUDE (S.) fairneſs, handſomnes, 
beauty, &c. 

PU'LHELY (S.) in Cgernarvenſbire, Not. 
Mulis, ſeated on the ſea- ſhore hetween two 
rivers, is a pretty large bailiwick town, that 
has a conſiderable ſea- trade, and a goo 
market weekly on Wedneſday ; diitant from 
Londan 177 computed, and 213 meaſured 
miles. 

PU'LiNG (A.) fickly, weak, faint, &c. 

PULL V.) to drag, hale, or torce along ij 
main ſtrength, 

PU'LLET (S.) a young hen that has never lat 
upon eggs, in order to hatch them ; and 

- ſometimes applied to a young unmairi 
woman, maid, or virgin, 

PU'LLEY (S.) one of the mechanick powers 
uſed to raiſe great weights, corſiſting ol 
whee! or block in channels for a rope to fu 
in if. | 

PU'LMONARY or PULMO'NEOUS { 4) 
ſomething helonging to the lungs. 

PULMO'NES (S.) the lungs or organs of It 

| ſpiration, and of mixing and accending the 
nitre, that is ſucked in at the mouth, &, 
with the blood; the ſubſtance whereo! 13 {aid 

to be nothing but a heap of little bladders, 
the contexture whereof is ſo ordered, thit 
there is a paſſage into them from the wind- 
pipe, and into one another, till they all open 


PULMO NICK (S.) a perſon diſordered in 
breathing, or one who is conſumptive. « 
PULP? (S.) the fleſhy or inward part of plum®, 


. . « Fg red of 
c. after the cutward ſkin or rind is pares 
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into the membrane which cloaths the lung“ 
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) ripped off; alſo the ſoft part of fruits, 
roots, &c, that is got by infuſton, decoc- 
' tion, &c. 

PU'LPIT (S.) a little pew made for a perſon 
| to ſtand and preach, or ſpeak to a publick 
7 audience in. 5 ; | 
1 PULSA/TION ( S.) a beating, knocking, or, 
| throbbing of- the arteries, &c. 

PULSE (S.) the motion or tremor occaſioned 
ö in the arteries, &c. and is the immediate in- 
; dex of the heart, by the mediation whereof 
r the blood is diffuſed thro* the whole body, 
$ and is differently affected thereby, according 
$ to the different influx of the animal ſpirits, 

the motion whereof is chiefly to be attribu- 
ted to-the- circular and direct fibres that 


compoſe the ſeveral parts; the pu/ſ- 15 ſome- 


. times ſtrong, weak, ſwift, ſlow, equal, un- 
1 equal, intermittent, &c. and is generally a 
| pretty ſure information of the health or ſick- 
neſs of the party, &c. alſo the common 
name for rice, barley, wheat, and other 
vegetable food, 
PULVE'RIZATE or PU'LVERIZE (V.) to 
pound, break, or reduce to powder. 
PULVERIZA'TION or PU!/LVERIZING (S.) 
the pounding, breaking. ſmall, or reducing 
2 to powder, . 
PU'MICE- STONE (S.) a calx or light ſpengy 
matter thrown out of the burning moun- 


, tains or ſubterraneous fires, uſeſul to rub out 


ſcratches, &c. out of copper-plates, &c. 
UMMEL (V.) to thump, heat, or threſh 
0 with the fiſt. f 
UMP (S.) a machine to raiſe water out of 
( pits, wells, and other low places, of which 
n there are various ſorts, that go by as many 
0 different names; alſo a thin, light ſhoe, 
with none, or very low heels, wore by 
rope-dancers, &c. b 


— 
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lecrets out of him; alſo to raiſe or get wa- 
ter out of a wel, &c. by the working of a 
pump. 

U MIN (S.) the act of raiſing water by 
a pump; aifo a cunning artificial manner of 
getting ſecrets out of a perſon. 

UN (V.) to droll, quibble, or play with 
words in a merry manner, | 

UN (S.) an arch, merry, and ingenious play- 
ing or quihbling with words. 


Kc. alſo the name of a compound liquor in 
great requeſt among all the ſea-faring people 
in particular, made of water, brandy, rum, 
arrack, &c. the juice of lemons, oranges, 
dec. and ſugar ; allo the nick or mock name 
to the principal puppet in a puppet ſhew; 
_ the name of any very ſhort and thick 
Perion, 

NCH (V.) to cut or force a hole through 
metal, leather, wood, &c. with a punch ; 
alſo to ſtrike or thruſt one with the fiſt, el- 
bow, a flick, &c. . | 


UM (V.) to ſound a perſon, in order to get | 


NCH (S.) the name of an inſtrument uſed | 
to ſtrike marks upon iron, copper, wood, 
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PU'NCREON or PU'NCHION (S.) the name 
of a veſſel that holds 84 gallons of wine; 
alſo ſteel engraved with letters or devices 
for money, &c, ſtamping the matrices to 
caſt for printing, &c. 

PUNCTYLIO (S.) a ſmall, trifling matter, or 
mere nicety, &c. 

PU/NCTUAL ( A.) exact, careſul to do or 
perform a promiſe, bargain. or contract. 
PU'NCTUALNESS (A.) exactneſs, doing or 
performing a contra, &c. according to the 

time and conditions ſpecified. 

PUNCTUA/TION (S.) that part of grammar 
that teaches the true method of ſtopping or 
pointing a paragraph or diſcourſe, &c. 

PU'NCTURE (S.) a prick or ſmall wound 
made with any ſharp- pointed inſtrument ; 
and among the Surgeons, any ſmall hole 

made in the fleſh, either to let out the blood 
or other humours, eſpecially one made in 
the belly, to tap a dropſical perſon. 

PU'NGENCY or PU!NGENTNESS (S.) the 
prickingneſs, ſharpneſs, piercingneſs of any 
diſeaſe, inſtrument, &c. 

PU'NGENT (A.) ſharp, pricking, piercing. 
PU/NINESS (S.) weakneſs, tenderneſs, &c. in 
children or grown perſons. 
PU'NISH (V.) to afflict, chaſtiſe, or torment 

a perſon ſor a real or imaginary fault. 

PU'NISHABLE (A.) liable to, or deſerving of 
puniſhment, 

PU'NISHMENTS (S.) the ſeveral chaſtiſe- 
ments or corrections that are, or have been 
inflicted upon offenders for their ſeveral miſ- 
demeanors againſt the ſeveral ſtates of the 
world they lived in, which are, and have 
always bcen various, and more or leſs in- 
tenſe, according to the c2conomy or diſpo- 
fition of the government or people, where 
they are, or have been practiſed ; but no 
crimes, how wicked foever, have ever been 

. puniſhed with ſo much ſeverity, as diſſenting 
in judgment or opinion from the national 
churches of the ſeveral reſpective nations, 
even tho' they were ſelf evidently abſurd. 

PUNE (S.) a ſcandalous, naſty, whoriſh, wick 
ed woman. | 

PU'NNING (S.) inverting of uſing words in 2 
bantering or ſatyrical ſenſe. 


 PU/PIL S.) the ball or apple of the eye; alſo 


any perſon that is a learner of any art or ſci. 
ence of another; and in a Law Senſe, a 
women till ſhe be 14 years old, and a man 
till he is 21. 


PU/PILAGE (S.) the age or time a perſon is 


under the care, direction, or inſtruction of 
another. , 

PU/PPE'F (S.) the repreſentation of a man or 
woman, boy or gir}, by little babies that 
are moved by wires, &. in ſhews. 


PU*PPY (S.) a young dog or bitch, properly 


one that fucks or laps milk; alſo a term of 
reproach ſor a filly, ſcandalous, fooliſh, idle 
fellow. 


cr 


|PURBLIND (A.) one that is ſhort-fighted, 
2 : a 
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or that cannot ſee things but when they are | 
very near. | 

PU"RCHASE (V.) to kuy any thing; and in 
Law, means the acquiring lands or tene- 
ments with money, to ditinguiſh them from 
thoſe that go by hereditary deſcent. 

PU'RCHASE (S.) any thing bought or acqui- 
red by means of money. 

PURE (A.) fimple, uncompounded ; alfo chaſte, 
or free from corruption; alſo exact, poſi- 
tive, downright, &c. and when applied to 
Tdathematicks, means arithmetick and geo- 
metry in the abſtract, without being applied 
to any particular name or matter. 

PU*RENESS or EURIT V (S.) ſimpleneſs, un- 
mixedneſs, innocency, and chaſtity. | 

PU RFLE (S.) an ornament upon muſical in- 
ſtruments, ſuch as baſs-viols, &c. alſo the 


ornament of womens garments made of | 


tinſel, &e. - 


PURGA'TION or PU'RGING (S.) the clean- | 


ing ſcouring, or taking away all ſorts of 
impurities or ſuperfluities; and in Lav, is 
the proving one's ſelf innocent of any crime 
or accuſation by oath, or otherwiſe, before 
a judge; in Phyſich, it is the exciting the 
frequent going to ſtool by proper medicines, 


in order to carry of any diſeaſe or morbi- | 
ſick matter that is ſuppoſed to lodge or re- 


main in the body, 

PU'RGATIV £ or FU'RGATORY (A.) of a 
cleanſing. nature or purifying quality. 

FU'RGA TORY (S.) a middle place between 
the grave and hell, where the Papiſts ſay 

. the ſouls paſs thro? the fire of purification 
before they enter heaven ; alſo any place of 
puniſhment or uneaſineſs. 

PURGE (V.) to clear one's ſelf of a crime or 
accuſation laid againſt one; alſo to ſcour, 
clean, or reRtify any thing from the filth or 
impurities that are in or about it ; alſo to 
throw out the humours of a dead carcaſe 
after one, two, or more days. | 

PURGE (S.) ſo much phyſick as is proper to 

be taken at one time, in order to make a 
perſon go to ſtool, &c. 
PURIFICA'TION (S.) the act of cleanſing, 
Kc. and eſpecially conſidered as relating to 
ſome religious performance; as among the 
Fewiſh Women, it was ordained by that law, 
that a woman ſhould keep within her houſe 


40 days aſter her lying-in, if ſhe had a ſon, | 


and 80 if ſhe had a daughter, at the expi- 
ration whereof ſhe was to go to the temple, 
and offer a lamb with a young pigeon or tur- 


tle, and in cafe of poverty, two pigeons cor | 


turtles, Among the Chriftfans, the feaſt cf 
Purification was inſtituted in honour of the 
Virgin Mary's going to the temple, where, 
according to cuſtom, ſhe preſented her Son 


Jeſus Chriſt, and offered two turtles for him, | 


Pope Sergius I. ordered the proceſſion with 
wax tapers, fiom whence it is called Cardli- 
Mas- * 


day ; 
PU'RIM, PUR, or PHUR (S.) lots or chan- 
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ces, the name of a very ſolemn feaſt amy 
the Fetus, inſtituted in memory of the lun 
that were caſt by Haman their enemy in 
Aba ſuerus's court, who ſuperſtitiouſly cap 
them the firſt month, and marked cut the 
12th month for the execution of his purpeſ 
which was the deſtruction of all the Ferws 0 
the kingdom of Perſia; but there beirg f) 
much time between the intent and the eye. 
cution, Mordecai got intelligence therecs 
and by the means of his niece Eſber, whoty 
her extraordinary beauty and wiſe bebau. 
our was advanced to he queen, ſet aſide the 
whole project, and deſtroyed Hamas tis 
contriver, and his abettors ; this feaſt wy; 
firſt celebrated by the Jews at Shan, iN 
the 14th, and by thoſe in other parts ofthe 
kingdom, on the 15th of the month Ader, 

_ anſwering to our February; from whence t 
the preſent time, they have religioully beg 
up the obſervation of this feaſt wit! the fo. 
lowing ceremonies z on the eve of this ſeaf, 
if it be a day on which they may faſt, they 
do it ſtrictly, or elſe obſerve this faſt the dy 
before the true time, wiz, 13th of Adar, 2 
which time they give alms to the poor lite. 
rally, and on the ſeaſt day they give then 
part of their proviſions ; on the evening d 
the 13th the feaſt begins, when they light 
up their lamps, and upon the appearance 
of the ſtars, they begin to read the bock d 

\ Efiber, which they read quite through, a 

five places whereof the reader ſets up ſuch 
dreadful howling, as is ſufficient to (right 

the women and children; then they te um 
to their houſes, where they make a meal d 
milk meats rather than fleſh; the net 
morning they go to the ſynagogue, and ret 
proper portions of ſcripture, and the what 
book of Efher as before, and then retuta 
home, and keep holiday, with all the &- 
preſſions of joy imaginable, even to excl 
and impurity ; This feſtival continues fit 
two days, but only the firſt is kept with 
religious ſolemnity. 

PU RITAN (S.) a name given to ſuch perits 
as in the reigns of queen E/zabcth, king 
James, and king Charles I. pretended ta 

greater holineſs of living and ſtrictet dis 
pline than any other people, who at fil 

were members of the eſtabliſhed church, W 

' afterwards became Separatiſts upon account 
of ſeveral ceremonies that were by the 1g. 

' neſs of thoſe times ſeverely inſiſted upon. 

'PURL (S.) a ſmall, narrow edging or lace i 

or made upon the edge of a broad lace; #9 

beer or ale made bitter by infuſing wor 

; wood in it; allo the fine, clear, reſoundin} 

tone of a muſical inſtrument. __ 

PURLIEU' (S.) in the Foreſt Lazy, is all ht 

ground near any foreſt, which former) 1 

a part of the foreſt, but is now f-p7" 

from it, and quitted of the ſervices bet. 

unto helonging. | | 
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made by running of waters in a ſtream or 


8 brook. „ WET i 
'' i pU'RLINS (S.) thoſe pieces of timber that lie 
a acroſs the rafters on the inſide, to preſerve 
at 


length, : ; ; 
WS PURLOTN (V.) to thieve or ſteal privately, 


colour, ſaid to be firſt found out by a dog's 
having by chance eaten a ſhell-fiſh called 
nurex or purpura, and upon returning to his 
maſter Hercules Tyrius, he obſerved his lips 
tinged, whereupon fearch was made aiter 
what had done it, which heing found, pro- 
per uſe was made of the diſcovery ; it was 
antiently uſed by the princes and great men 
for their garments by way of diſtinction, and 
to this day is the livery of the biſhops, &c. 
alſo the dignity of the archbiſhopor great ma- 
giſtrate is frequently meant by the purple. 
PURPORT (S.) the general ſenſe, meaning, 
or tenor of a writing, book, argument, &c, 
PURPOSE (V.) to detign, intend, reſolve, 


matter, or ſubje& of a diſcourſe, | 
WPURPOSING (S.) intending, deſigning, re- 
ſolving, &c. | 
UR (V.) to make a murmuring noiſe like 
acat when ſhe is pleaſed. | 
PURRING (S.) the noiſe or ſong of a cat 
when ſhe is pleaſed, | 
PURSE (S.) a (mail, curious net or bag to 
put money in; and in the grand ſeignior's 
court, is a gift or preſent of 500 crowns, it 
being uſual or cuſtomary for that monarch to 
keep his treaſure divided in bags or purſes 
witz ſuch ſums in them. 
URSER (S.) in a large Ship, is an officer 
who has the care and charge of the pro- 
viſions, to ſee that they are good when 
brought in, and carefully ſtowed, ſo as to 
get no hurt; he is alſo to keep a lift or roll 
of the ſhip's company, and to enter the day 
of each man's admittance into pay. 
RSINESS (S.) ſome diſeaſe or diſorder that 
| prevents an animal's free and natural reſpi- 
ration; and in Men, is commonly applied to 
thoſe who are over-grown with fat, either 
through want of exerciſe, or too high living. 
URSLAIN (S.) a fine, pleaſant, cooling ſal- 
lad herb ; alſo a fine ſort of earthen ware. 
aSU'ANCE (S.) in conſequence of or ac- 
| cording to ſomething laid down before, 
URSU/ANT (A.) in obedience to the orders, 
commands, defigns, &c, of another. 
PASUE' (V.) to follow eagerly, or run. 
earneſtly after any creature or thing, to ſtu- 
Gy hard an art or ſcience, or to carry on 
lome deſign; to acquire. 
RSU/ER (S.) one that runs or follows 
eazerly after another; alſo a diligent or 
hard ſtudent in arts and ſciences. 
7's ng the earneſt and diligent fol- 
8 ; : 
RTENAND : pains-taking in any thing, 
*pprrtaicing to a thing. 
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them from ſinking in the middle of their | 


S PURPLE (S.) a very curious and rich reddith | 


U'RPOSE (S.) a deſign, reſolution, intention, | 


FE UT 

PURVEY” (V.) to take care of, and pro- 
vide for others, eſpecially in relation to 
food, &c. 

PURVEY'ANCE (S.) the act of procuring or 
providing corn, fuel, and other neceſſaries 
for the king's houſe, 

PURVEY'ER (s.) one that provides food, &c. 
ſor others, eſpecially the king's houſhold, 
ſhips, armies, &c. 

PU'RVIEW (S.) a Law term for the body of 
an act of parliament. 

PU'RULENT (A.) full of corruption or ſores, 
from whence white, thick, and corrupted 
matter runs. 

PUS (S.) the thick, white, corrupted matter 
that iſſues from an ulcer, &c. + 

PU>H (V.) to thruſt, ſhove, or run againſt 
another in a rude manner. 41 | 

PU/SHERS (S.) young canary-birds that can- 

not feed themſelves, 

PU'/SHING-$CHOOL (S.) a fencing-ſchool ; 
alſo a bawdy- houſe. 

PUCH. PIN (S.) a childiſh ſport or play with 
ſuch pins as are uſed to ſtick in womens 
cloaths. i 5 

PUSILLANTUTMITY (S.) cowardlineſs, fear- 
fulneſs, faint-heartedneſs, &c. 

. PU'SLE or PUZZLE (S.) a ſlatternly, dirty, 

| Nuttiſh woman, 

PUSS (S,) a cat, hare, or rabbit; alſo a con- 
temptuous name for a woman. 

PU'STLES (S.) ſmall wheals or pimples that 
rife in the ſkin, which contain a watry mat- 
ter within them, eſpecially in the diſeaſe 
called the itch. 

PU!'STULOUS (A.) full of bliſters, wheals, 
or watry pimples. 

PUT (S.) a game at cards. | 

| PUT (V.) to lay or place any thing where one 
intends it to be or remain, 

PU/TANISM (S.) the trade or practice of 
whoring. - | 

PU'TATIVE (A.) reputed, eſteemed, ſup- 
poſed, or imagined, 

PU'TID (A.] ſtinking naſty, unſavory, un- 
pleaſant, diſagreeable in ſmell. 

PU'T-OFF (V.) to delay, excuſe, or prolong. 

PU'T-OFF (S.) an excuſe or trifling anſwer. 

| PUTREFA/CTION (S.) the act of corrup'= 
ing, ſpoiling, waſting, or going to decay; 
and in fleſh, cheeſe, &c. cauſes maggots or 
ſmall worms to engender in great quantities, 

PU'TREFY (V.) to corrupt, rot, decay, 
waſte and breed worms, &c. | x 

PU'TRID (A.) corrupt, rotten, &c. 

PU'TRIDNESS (S.) the tate of corrupted- 
neſs, rottenneſs, &c. 

PU'TTOCK (S.) a long winged kite; and in 
a Ship, ſmall ſhrouds that go from the main, 
fore, and mizzen-maſts to the rouad- tops, 
for the men to get into the caps or tops of 
thoſe maſts. | 4 | 

 PU'TTY (S.) a compoſition uſed by Painters 

to ſtop up holes in the wainſcot, &c. and by 


(S.) ſomthing belonging or 


Giazirrs to faſten in the pannels of ſaſh. 
| Slaſſes; 
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glaſſes ; alſo a powder uſed to poliſh metals, 
marble, &c. made of calcined tin, ! 


PUZZLE (V.) to put or throw difficulties in 


a perſon's way, to propoſe queſtions very 
difficult to be anſwered, &c. 

PU"ZZLE (S.) a ftrait or difficulty ; alſo a 
naſty, ſluttiſh woman. 

PU'ZZLING (A.) cramping, teazing, per- 
plexing, &c. 

PY'-BALD (A.) patched or made up of ſeve- 

ral colours, eſpecially ſpoken of a horſe, &c. 
whoſe ſkin is ſpotted, 

PYCNO”TICKS (S.) medicines of a cooling, 
watry, and condenſing nature. 

PVE (S.) the name of a bird; alſo meat, fruit, 
&c. baked in cruſt, 

PY'GMY (S.) a man or woman of a very 

. ſhort ſtature ; alſo the name of a fabulous 
poetical nation of people, the height of 
whoſe ſtature was about half a yard, 


' PYLO'RUS (S.) in Anatomy, is the lower ori- 


fice of the ventricle or mouth of the ſto- 
mach, which lets the meat out of the ſto- 
mach, into the inteſtines. | 


 PY/RAMID (S.) in Geomzcry, is a ſolid figure 


contained under divers plains, which termi- 
nate in one common point, being drawn 
from another plain, which is for its baſe ; 
one thing remai kable is, that all bodies, whe- 


ther opacous or luminous, tranſmit their ſha- | 


dow in a pyramidal form, only the luminous 
body caſts it ſo, that the vertex of the pyro- 


mid formed is in that point of the luminous 


body, from whence the light proceeds, and 
the baſis on the ſuperficies of the body en- 
lightened, and the opacous body directly 
contrary. 


PYRA'MIDAL or PYRAMTDICAL (A.) 


having the form or properties of a pyramid, 
ſomething hke or belonging to a pyramid. 
PY'RAMIDS (S.) ſeveral ſtately buildings 

within three leagues of Cairo in Egypt, ef- 


teemed by the antients to be one of the ſe- 


ven wonders of the world, whereof there 
are three principal ones differing both in 
height and thickneſs ; the two firſt are ſhut 
up, and the third, which is the largeſt, is 
open, which has 208 ſtone ſteps, each tone 
about three foot thick, being every way ex- 
traordinary large and high ; they are ſuppo- 
ſed to have been built by the children of 
T1ſra-l, during their bondage, for ſepulchres 
for the kings of Egypt, Ec. 


PYRE!TICKS (s.) medicines that are applied | 


to cure fevers. 

PYRETO'LOGY (S.) a diſcourſe or deſcrip- 
tion of fevers. 

PY/R.OMANCY (S.) a divination by the fire 
of the ſacrifice, in which if the flames im- 
mediately took hold of and conſumed the 
victims, if they were bright and pure, with- 
eur noiſe or ſmoak, if the ſparks tended up- 
wards in a pyramidal form, and the fire kept 
in till all was reduced to aſhes, they promiſed 

_ Ciemfetves good ſucceſs, and the contrary 


/ 


| 


Q 


preſaged the diſpleaſure of the gods, misfgr. 

tunes, and ill ſucceſs. | 

PYROTE'CHNY (S.) the art of making or 

competing artificial fire-works with gun. 

powder, &c. both for ſerviee in war and ci. 

verſion; alſo the art of chymiſtiy, which 

ping moſt of its operations by means of 
e. 

PYRO'TICKS (S.) medicines that are virtu- 

ally hot, and which being applied to human 

bodies, occaſion a great heat or burning in 
it, or at the part they are applied to, and are 
vulearly called cauſticks, of which fort are 
all thoſe that cauſe redneſs in the fleſh © 
ſkin, bliſters, that ripen or rot ſores, ulcers, 
or ſwellings, that bring wounds to a cruſt, 

and that pull hairs out of the body, &c, 

PY THAGO'REAN SYSTEM (S.) in 464. 

nomy, is the ſame with what is now com- 

my called the Copernican ſyſtem ; which 
ee. | 

PYTHAGO'REAN TABLE (S.) in Arithne. 
tick, is that now commonly called the mul. 
tiplication table, 

PYTHAGO'REAN THEOREM (S.) in G. 
metry, is the famous one that is the 47th of 

the firſt book of Euclid, which demonſtrates 
that in every right- angled triangle the ſquate 
of the hypotheneuſe, or that ſide oppoſite to 
the right angle, is equal to the ſum of the 
ſquares of the other two ſides. 

PY'THIA, PYTHONT'SSA, or PY'TH0- 
NESS (S.) the prieſteſs of Apollo, who pro- 
nounced oracles at Delphos, in a temple con- 
ſecrated to that god; alſo a common name 
to all thoſe women that pretended to prefic- 
tion, and boaſted they were inſpired by this 
god, : 

PY'/THO (S.) the name of certain divitus 
imagined by the heathens to he inſpire 0 
Afello 3 alſo a common name to all wid 
pretended to foretel future events. 

PY'THON (S.) in the poetica! Fables, wail 
ſerpent, of a monſtrous ſize, produced by 
the earth after Deucalion's flood, which 4 
pollo Killed with his arrows, and was there- 
upon called -Pytbius, in honour where0 
there were alfo certain games inſtituted, 
called the Pitbian games. 24 

PYX (S.) a box or veſſel the Roman Carl n 
keep the hoſt, or conſecrated Agnus Dei i. 
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S a mute letter, and in the judgment " 
ſome is altogether as uſeleſs as the K, 2 
firming that the C may have the ſame fe. 
nification, and ſerve in their Read, and by 
the Latins, is frequently changed into C, 
ſequor, ſecutus, loguor, locutus, Sc. in lle 
ond Roman Numeration, Q ſtood for 500 
and when it had a daſh over it, thus, C 45 
so, o; there are many contraction 


: 5 er makes 4 
| arts and ſciences, which this letter — 


— 
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QUA 


| art of, as Q. D. with the Grammarians, 
' MAands for, as Vit æbere ſaid; Q. E. D. with 


k the Geomerricians for, which wwas to be dene, 
. proved or demonſtrated ; 2, S. with the P 
1 fictans for, as much as 1s neceſſary, &c. 


QUACK (V.) to cry out, or make a noiſe 
f like a duck, ys 
TACK (S.) a pretender to an art or ſcience, 
- eſpecially to that knowledge in phyfick, that 
a perſon's education and practice can no 
wav ſuppoſe him to be maſter of. 
QUA'CKERY (S.) the practiſing arts or ſci- 
ences by thoſe not ſufficiently ſkilled, eſpe- 
cially phyſick. | 
QUA/DRANGLE (S.) any figure conſiſting of 
four ſides and four angles. 
OUVADRA/NGULAR (A.) having four ſides 
and angles, or ſomething belonging or rela- 
ting to that which has. t 
QUA'DRANT (S.) fignifies the fourth part of 
a ci cle or aay thing elſe; hut is particularly 
appked to a mathematical inſtrument in the 
form of a quarter of a circle, and which for 
its excellence may juſtly have the preference 
of ail others, by reaſon that almoſt all ope- 
rations of geometry, altronomy, and other 
parts of the mathematicks, may be eafily 
and truly etfected by it, but eſpecially in 
aſtronomy and geography, by finding the 
elevation of the pole, the height of the ſun 
or ſtars above the horizon, their declination, 


). diſtance from each other, place in the zo- 
fs diack, &c. 5 

. QUA'DRAT (S.) a ſquare or four-cornered 
me azure, whoſe ſides are of an equal length; 


allo a ſquare blank piece of metal uſed by 
the Printers torfill up ſhort lines, &c. | 

QUA/DRATE (V.) to ſhape, faſhion, ſquare, 
or make one thing agree to, or with ano- 
ther. 

QUADRA'TICK EQUATION (S.) in Alge- 
braick term tor ſuch equation, whole high- 
eſt power of the unknown quantity is a 
ſquare, expreſſed by aa, xx, Sc. and theſe 
are divided into fimple guadraticks, or ſuch 
where the ſquare of the unknown root is 
equal to the abſolute number or !Mhown part 
given ; and adſected guadraticis, or ſuch as 
have ſome intermediate power of the un- 
known quantity between the higheſt power 
of the unknown number, and the abſolute 
number given. 

WADRATRIX (S.) a ſquare, or ſquared fi- 
ure; alſo a mechanical line by help where- 
of right hnes may be found equal to the cir- 
cumference of a circle or other curve, and 
the ſeveral parts of it, | 

QA'DRATS (S.) thoſe ſquare pieces of me- 
tal with which the Printers fill up the void 
pace of a line at the end of a paragraph, &c. 

ADRA TURE (S.) the making any thing 


900 regularly ſquare, or the finding out a ſquare 
* that ſhall be equal to the area of any other 
15 8199 tigure; fo the guadrature of the circle 
ie 


is finding a right-lined figure, whoſe area is 


$ 
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equal to the area of a circle; alſo a right 
line that ſhall be equal to the circumference 
of the circle, which is no otherwiſe to be 
performed than by approximation; in 4fro.. 
nomy, the guadraiures of the moon are the 
medial points of her - orbit, lying between 
the points of conjunction and oppoſition, 

QUADRIE'NNIAL (A.) any thing that is re- 

peated once in four years. 

QUADRILA”TERAL (A.) four-fided, or any 

thing that has four ſides. | 

QUA'DXAIN (S.) a ſmall piece of coin valued 

like our farthiog, at the fourth part of a ſu- 

perior coin; | 

QUARINO/MIAL (A.) any quantity that 

cConfiſts of four names or parts; and in A.- 

\ ee is a root expretſed by four different 

etters. en 

QUADRIPA'RTITE (A.) any thing divided 

into four parts, or an inſtrument wherein 

four perſons or parties are concerned, 

QUADRISY'LLABLE (S.) a word compoſed 

of four ſyllables. 

QUADRU PEDAL or QUADRU/PEDOUS (A.) 

tour- footed, | 

QUYDRUPEDE (S.) any creature that has 

four feet. | 

QU A'DRUPLE (A.) four-fold, or one quan- 

tity four times as much as another. 

QUA'DRUPLE (V.) to increaſe, make or 
multiply any thing four times as much as it 
was before. | 

QUA*DRUPLICATE (V.) to fold or repeat a 
thing or number four times. 

QUADRUPLICA'TION (S.) che act of mul- 
tiplying or increaſing a thing to four times 
as much as it was before. 

QUAFF (V.) to drink merrily, to ſwallow 
large draughts, &c. 

QUAGMIRE - (5.) a boggy, thick, muddy 
place, that is not ſufficiently frm to walk 
ON. ; . 

QUAIL (S.) the name of a bird that is men- 

. tioned to be miraculouſly brought to the 
camp of Iſrael, when they wanted fleſh in 
the wilderneſs, in ſuch numbers as were ſuf- 
ficient to ſuſtain above a million of people 
more than a month, | 

QUAINT (A.) neat, curious, fine, delicate; 
alſo uncommon, whimſical, ftrange, fantaſ- 
tical. 

QUAUFNTNESS (S.) ſtrangeneſs, oddneſs; 
alſo neatneſs, delicacy, curiouſneſs, &c. 
QUAKE (V.) to tremble, ſhake, or ſhiver, 
either with cold, fear, or ſome other ſud- 
den emotion of the mind. | 

QUA/KER (S.) one that ſhakes or ſhivers with 

cold, fear, 'or ſome other agitation of the 

mind, from whence a large fe& of Chriſtians 
are ſo called, eſpecially in England, and the 
doinin:ons thereof, that at their firſt appear- 
ing about the year 1550, ſeemed to be agita- 
ted by ſome ſupernatural power, and ated 
ard behaved as if poſſeſſed, pretending to the 
immediate and extrrordinary infpiration og 


God's 


a uA 
God's holy Spirit, that external ordinances 
are aboliſhed, and that no ſacraments are 
neceſſary, but that in every action the ſpirit 
of God guides the faithſul, and inſpires them 
with the true knowledge and underſtanding 
of the ſcriptures, &c. : 
QUA'KERISM (S.) the principles or tenets 
of the people called Quakers, . F. 
QU4'KING (S.) ſhaking, ſhivering or trem- 
bling with cold, fear, &c. | 
QUALIFICA'TION (S.) ſomething that ena- 


bles or impowers a perſon to do that which 


otherwiſe he could not. 

QUALIFICA'TORS (S.) a name given to the 
divines of the inquifition, who when a per- 
ſon is tried for hereſy in that court, and the 
queſtion ariſes concerning the quality of a 
propoſition either maintained by hereticks or 
thoſe ſuſpected of hereſy, are to proneunce, 
Whether it is dezunright bereſy, or bas not a | 
tinfture of it? Whether it is erroneous, or 


Sounds ill, and is offenſive to pious diſpoſitions 7 ? 


3/bether it is raſb, ſcandalous, or ſchiſmati- 
cal? Or laſtly, Whether it is ſeditious, blaſ- 
phemous, or dangerous? They are likewiſe 
zudges of the priſoner's defence, Whether 
rbeir anſwers to the matters objected are ſuff.- 
cient and reaſonable, or abſurd and wide of the 
point? They are alſo conſulted by the inqui- 
fitors, when they are debating about the ap- 
prehending of any perſon informed againſt, 
and here they are obliged to deliver their o- 
pinion in their own hand- writing, to be in- 
ſerted into the proceſs, as being the ground 
and warrant upon which their trial pro- 
ceeds; but the inquiſitors are not neceſſi- 
tated to follow their opinion, which is not 
concluſive in the court, but only taken as 
advice. : 

QUA'LIFY (V.) to teach or inſtruct perſons 
in knowledge proper to diſcharge particular 
functions of life; alſo to ſwear perſons into 
an office, or to do or perform ſomething 
before a perſon can be admitted to execute a 
charge, & c. alſo to moderate, temper, ap- 
peaſe, or ſoften a perſon's ſour and angry 
diſpoſition, or the ſourneſs or harſhneſs of 
liquor, &c. 


QUALITY (s.) the kind, ſort, or manner of | 


any thing; alſo that rank or order of per 
ſons called nobility z; alſo the name of a 
particular ſort of binding, uſed by women 
for the bottoms of their petticoats. 
QUALM (S.) a fickiſh or fainting fit; alſo a 
(cruple, or confcientious doubt. 
QUA'LMISH (A.) fickith, troubled or afflicted 
with qualms, a 
QUA/LMISHNESS (S.) the being ſubject, in- 
clined to, or afflicted with ſainting fits, &c. 
QUA'NDARY (S.) a ſuſpence or doubtfulneſs 
of mind what to ſay or do. 
QUANTITIES (S.) are thoſe that are ex- 
preſſed by a ſingle letter with the figns + 
or —, &c. in Algebra, and are called fim- 


* 


7 


ple guantities, when there is only one, and 
| . 
\ 


compound, when there is more than ons 
connetted by the figns -+ or — thoſe 
which have the ſign ＋ are called poſitive 


- guantities, and thoſe with the fign —, ne. 


gative quantities, Sc. In Trade, it means 
any large parcel of goods, 


QUA'NTITY (S.) whatever may be meaſured, 


or otherwiſe eſtimated, 


QUARANTALIN or QUA'RANTINE ($,) 2 


cuſtom obſerved at Venice, by virtue where. 


of all merchants, or others, coming from 


the Levant, are obliged to remain 40 days 
in the houſe of St. Lazarus, before they are 
admitted into the city; but if the paſſengers 
bring letters of health, this time is frequent. 
ly ſhortned ; but without ſuch teſtimonials, 
or if the plague happens to be in the place 
from whence the ſhip came, then the whole 
company are obliged to ſtay the whole time 
in the houſe of health, to be purified, tho 
not one of them be fick, and likewiſe all the 
cargo, which they fancy capable of infeQicn 
from the air, &c. and if any of the quaran. 
tineers fall fick of any diſtemper within the 
40 days, the time is doubled. This houſe 
is built in the water, and ſurrounded with a 
wall, in which there are feveral apartments; 
ſome are ſhut up and reſtrained in their con- 
verſation, and thoſe whoſe time is nearly i- 
niſhed, are not permitted to talk with thoſe 
who are but juſt come in: If any perſon is 
deſirous to ſee a friend ſhut up in this Laza- 
retto, he muſt ſtand at ſome diſtance ; and 
if any viſitor touch a perſon that is perſorm- 
ing quarantine, he muſt be confined, and 
ſtay as long as the director ſhall pleaſe to 
appoint, to be thoroughly purged ; all man- 
ner of proviſions are brought hither frem 
the city, and every perſon may have his 
food dreſſed as he pleaſes. In the times ot 
the plague, Erpland, and all other nation, 
obl:ge thoſe that come from the infectel 
places to perform guarantine with thei 
ſhips, &c. a longer or ſhorter time, as miy 
be judged moſt ſafe; alſo the privileg a 
lowed to the widows of landed men, t0 
Kay or remain 40 days after their deceaſe 
in their chief manſion-houſe or meſſuage; 
alſo the time of Lent, or abſtaining from 
fleſh 40 days, accordiug to the church ap- 
pointment annually, * 
QUA'RREL (S.) a ſtriſe, difference, variance. 
diſpute, battle, aſſault, &c, alſo a ſquarf 
| pane of glaſs ſet upon the angles. 
zarrel Picker, a nick-name for a glazier; 
alſo one that delights in rife, contention, 
fighting, &c. | 
QUA/RREL (V.) to fall out, wrangle, dif 
pute, fight, &c. ; 
QUA'RRELSOME (A.) an uneaſy, turbulent 
find · fault diſpoſition, ready, apt, or incl. 
ned to quarrel. 1 
QUA'RRELSOMNESS (S.) a natural ſurlineſ 
or ill-natured diſpoſition, that delights 8 


tumults, battles, wranglings, A ur 


Wik k 


piece « 
veiſed 
the co 
gation, 


we fa) 
4 the v 


fore-n 
meet. j 


ART (S.) a common name far the fourth 


QUA/RTAN (S.) the name of an ague or fe- 
QUARTER (S.) the fourth part of any thing; 


| throw down their arms, to ſpare their lives, 


WLARTER-DAYS (S.) four fixed and cer- 


7 the weather-tack is raiſed , the ſheet to the 
hre maſt ſhrouds is haled aft, and the lee- 
ert is a little veered out; when this is done 
Wien judgment ſhe (als the ſaſeſt, becauſe 


1 : | 7 


* 


QUARRY (V.) to feed upon the game killed” 


or caught by falconing. | 


QUARRY (S.) a rock or mine from whence | 


ſtone is dug, for the uſes of building, &c. in 
Falconry, it is any bird or fowl that is flown 
at and killed, 


part of a gallon, whether of liquids or dry 
goods, &c. alſo a term in Gaming, ſignify- 
ing a ſequence, or four cards immediately 
following one another, as the 7, 8, 9, 10, 
or the 4, 5, 6, 7, &c. 


ver, that returns every fourth day incluſive, 


alſo any particular perſon or place, from 
whence any thing comes; alſo eight buſhels 
of wheat, barley, &c. in Carpentry, thoſe 
pieces of timber that are four-ſquare, and 
four inches thick, uſed for the partitions of 
rooms to nail the laths to, in order to be 
plaiſtered ; and in a Ship, it is that part of 
the hull, which is from the ſteerage to the 
faſhion-piece ; alſo an inn or other place 
where a perſon lodges, is called his guarters ; 
in Var, ſometimes the ground where a body 
of men are encamped, and ſometimes the 
troops themſelves are called quarters ; ſome- 
times the interval of time between two 
campaigns, is called winter guarters, and 
ſometimes the places where they are lodged 
for that ſeaſon, &c. CR 
WARTER (V.) to cut any thing into four 
equal parts ; alſo to cut off the arms, legs, 
&, from off a perſon's body, as a puniſh- 
ment for treaſon ; alſo to put ſoldiers into a 
proper place for the winter, &c. where they 
may have neceſſaries; in Var it means va- 
riouſly, as when an enemy is overcome, and 


&, is to give them ↄuarter, &c. 
WUA'RTERAGE (3. ) any ſalary, penſion, or 
ſum paid quarterly, 


tain times of the year, whereon tenants pay, 
or ought ſo to do, their landlords their rent, 
| which. in... different places are at different 
umes, and called by different names; but 
the moſt general are the 24th day of June, 
commonly called Midſummer ; the 29th of 
September, called Michaeimas z the 25th of 
December, called Chriſtmas ; and the 25th of 
March, called Lady-day. 
WARTER-DECK. (s.) in a Ship, is that 
5 the ſtecrage, reaching to the round - 
| iQ, 
UA'RTERING (S.) in Gunnery, is when a 
piece of ordnance lies ſo, and may be ſo tra- 
veiſcd, that it will ſhoot in the ſame point of 
the compaſs as the quarter bears; in Navi- 
Calle, when a ſhip fails with quarter-winds, 
we ſay, the goes guartering, in order to which 


= 0 


! now all the ſheets draw together ; in Heral- 
: ory, it is the partition of an eſcutcheon, ac- 
cording to the number of coats that are to be 


on it, or the ſeveral di viſions that are made 


in it, when the arms of ſeveral families are 


borne all together in one; in Travelling, it is 


Sc. in common Affairs, it ſometimes ſignifies 
putting ſoldiers into a private houſe, there to 
be fed, lodged, &c. and ſometimes it ſignifies 
the cutting of eatable carcaſſes into four 
parts, ſuch as ſheep, lambs, hogs, &c. 
QUA'RTERLY (Part-) every three months, 
or four times in the year; alſo a ſhield di- 
vided into four equal parts. , 
QUA*RTER- MASTER: (S.) an officer in an 
army, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that the ſol - 
diers have convenient quarters or places to 
lodge and be in, eſpecially in the winter- 


officer for the whole army, and alſo ſubor- 
dinate ones for every particular regiment of 
foot, and every troop of horſe ; in lar ge 
Ships, the guerter-maſter*s buſineſs is to rum- 
mage, ſtow, and trim the ſhip in the hold, 
to overlook the ſteward in delivering out 


drawing out the beer, &c. 
QUA'RTERN (S.) a ſmall meaſure containing 
the eighth part of a quart, or the fourth 


brandy and other ſtrong and ſpuituous b- 
quors ; in Vine Meaſure, it is called a gill ; 
with the Bakers, a loaf that is the fourth part 
of a peck of bread, is called a guartern loaf. 

QUA/RTER-ROUND (8) in Acbitecture, is 
any ſort of ornament, whoſe centour is ei- 
ther a perfect quarter of a circle, or near it; 
it is ſometimes called owvelo or echinus, 

QUA'RTERS (S.) the four principal parts of 
the heavens and earth; when ſpoken of the 

mcon is the ſpace of ſeven days, during 

which ſhe encreaſes or decreaſes, is at the 

full or change, &c. ſometimes it means a 
carcaſs cut into four parts; ſometimes the 
diviſions of the year into four times three 
months, &c. generally any thing divided in- 
to four equal parts, are called gers. 

QUA'RTER-SE'SSIONS (S.) an aſſembly of 
the juſtices of the peace in every county, at 
which time a court is held to determine civil 

and criminal cauſes. 

QUA'RTER-STAFF (S.) ſometimes means 
only a ſtaff or inſtrument about ſeven or 
eight foot long, chiefly carried as a weapon 
offenſive or defenſive, by park-keepers, fo- 
reſters, &c. and ſometimes it means the art 
of ufing their ſtaff in a dextrous manner pe- 
culiar to thoſe who praQiiſe it, whereby they 

are able to defend themſelves, and offend 
their opponents. 

QUA'RTER-WIND (S.) ſuch an one as comes 


quarter. 


QUA'R- 


the croſſing the roads with coaches and other 


carriages, ſo as to avoid floughs, hillocks, 3 


time, for which pur poſe there is one general 


victuals to the cook, and the pumping and 


part of a pint, and uſed by the retailers of 


my 


in abaſt the main maſt ſhrouts juſt with the 
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aſpect of the planets, when they are three 


QUEEN (s.) the wife of a king alſo in Eng- 


ſucceſſion, for want of male heirs. 
Queen Dowager, the widow of a deceaſed 


governing, but only an allowance or ſtipend 
to live on. | 


QUARTILE (S.) with the Afrolgers, is un | ELL was formerly 3 noted place, 


land, ſhe who holds the crown by right of 


king, who has not the right of reigning or 


built by king Zdwerd III. about the 


figns or ninety degrees diſtant from each | . 1369 ; and by his letters patent, dated 2 
ozher, and marked thus, 94. ay 10, 1369, made a corporation, and | 
A RTO (S.) a term among the Bookſellers, | ror e many privileges, wiz. that of ell 
for ſuch books whoſe leaves are a quarter of | Holding two markets weekly, wiz, Monday 2 
a ſheet of — U 8 I and. Thurſday, fending two members to par- | 
QUARTODE'CIMANS or PA'SCHITES (S.) | kament, and annually: chufirig two bailizs, * 
a name that was given in the ſecond century who, hie the caſtle was remaining, to ok 
to thoſe Chriſtians, who would celebrate the | the oath of allegiance before the governgr; . 
feaſt of Eofter on the fourteenth day of the but by the demolition. of the caſtle the tow, 
moon, what day of the week ſoever it hap- is hecome poor and inconfiderable, tho! it 
pened, in imitation of the Jews z the diſpute ſtill ſends. two members to parhament; iſ. 1. 
at firſt was only among the Catholicks, and tant from Londen about 34 miles. 
made no breach of charity; but in a council | QUEER (A.) odd, out of the way, whimfica! y 
held at Rame 196, pope Viclor excommuni-.| fantaſtical ; alfo fickiſh, maukiſh, &c, 7 2 
cated thoſe on celebrated Eaſter on any | QUEE'RNESS (S.) oddnefs, whimſicalneſs, &, | b 
other day than a Sunday. In 325, this | QUEINT or QUAINT. (A.) humorous, un- [ 
diſpute was intirely quaſhed by the council of | common, odd, & _ mz | 
Nice, who ordered, 1. That the feſtival of | QUELL (V.) to allay diſorders, ſubdue ricts, | 
Egfter ſhould not be celebrated till after the | till complaints, cc. N 
vernal equinox, 2. That the vernal equinox | QUENCH (V.) to put out or extinguiſh fre, 3 
mould be fixed to the a iſt of March. 3. | to ftop and hinder the motions of the mint 8 
That that Sunday ſhould always be pitched | to luſt, &c. | - 
upon, which immediately followed the 24th QUE/NCHABLE (A.) that is capable of being, th 
day of the moon. 4. That if the 14th day | or that may be put out or extinguiſhed, hs 
of the moon happened upon a Sunday, then { QUE'RENT or QUE/RISP (S.) a perſon tha th 
the Sunday following ſhould be Eafter-day,' | inquires after ſomething, or aſks a queſtion, th 
on purpoſe to prevent our celebration of | QUE'RIST or QUE/STIONIST (S.) one that be 
Ea ſter at or upon the ſame day with the eus; aſks queſtions. ba 
ſo that the full moon which regulates the jeaſt | QUERK or QUIRK (S.) a pretence, tilt b 
of Eafter, either falls upon the 2 ft of March | fetch, or ca. 99 * 
or ſome days after; from whence it follows, 'QU E'RRY (S.) ſometimes means the fables or wh 
that the new moon immediately preceding is | places where a king's or prince's horſes ae rat 
the paſchal new moon; and that the new | kept, and ſometimes the groom or perſon * 
moon might be known. in every month they | that looks after them. but 
found out the golden number, which was | Gentlemen of the Querry, ſuch whoſe offi uni 
inſerted in the calendar over-againſt the firſt | it is to wait upon and hold the ſtirrup ot: che 
day of every lunar month, which afterwards | king or prince, when he mounts on hork- ple 
was changed for the epact. back, | | ſuls 
QUASH (V.) to ftifle, knock down, ftop, | QUE'RULOUS (A.) complaining, finding faul, que 
overthrow, deſtroy, cc. I _mournful, doleful, &c. 1 wh. 
ATERNION (S.) a file of four ſoldiers. | MER (S.) a queſtion, or ſomething inque the 
QUA'VER (S.) the name of a muſical note } red about or aſked after. thei 
. uſed to prick ſongs, &c. in, or the eighth | QUE/RY (v.) to examine, fearch into, or A tok 
part of a bar in common time; alſo the] queſtions of, about, or relating to a peri mag 
manner of ſhaking or ornamenting notes in or thing. | TEN 92 they 
a ſong, by what is called the trill or ſhake. QUEST (S.) an examination of, or inquit) { arm 
QUA'/VER (V.) to ornament a ſong or note by or aſter any perſon or thing; alſo the inquſ the 
ſhaking or expreſſing the trill, or deſcanting] made upon or about any thing upon oath, d pow 
or dividing upon a note with the voice. by a jury impannelled for that purpoſe. nor 
QUEAN (S.) the name of a ſcandalous wo- | To go in QUEST (V.) to hunt about for, ſelve 
man, a flut, a harlot, &c. run or ſearch after any thing, as private the | 
QUEA/SINESS (S.) fickiſhneſs, qualmiſbneſs, ing-ſhips go or hunt after merchant-fip, amh; 
a areadineſs or propenſion to vomit. dog's after hares, by the wind or ſcent, 8 rds 
QUEA'SY (A.) fickiſh, qualmiſh, inclined or | QUESTION (s.) any thing aſked as a d that 
ready to vomit, | to be anſwered, a propoſition in arithmetd theſe 


propoſed to be calculated or anſwered 
any theſis propoſed to be debated, &6- 
QUE'STION (V.) to ſuſpe&, doubt, ot ni 
truſt the honeſty, fidelity or ability of ape 
ſon ; alſo to aſk queſtions, and require ® 
| fwers, &c. in order to try a perſon's abi 


' QUEF/NBOROUGH ($.) in the e of Sp. 


QUE'STIONABLE (A.) doubtful, ſuſpieis 
Xe. ; | 1 7 : 
SE QUE 


QUESTIONABLENESS (S.) doubtfulneſs 
Juſpieiouſneſs,  Hablenefs to be called tb an 
account, or queſtioned, a | : 


QUE'STIONLESS (Part:)*without all doubt, | 
N +. 7 EE 2628 


ſuſpicion, or ſcruple. ee | 
QUE'ST-MEN (S.) a certain number of per- 
fons choſe annually in each ward of the city 


of Lindon, to go from houſe to houſe, and 


in the markets, to weigh and meaſure the 
ſeveral tradeſmens weights and meaſures by 
a ſtandard beam and meaſure, to ſee thoſe. 
| uſed by the ſhop-keepers are juſt, and there-' 
by to prevent abuſes prejudicial to trade, 
QUE'STOR (S.) among the Romans, was a 
perſon who had the charge of the publick 
- treaſury, Pub. Valerius Publicola, the con- 
ſul, having eſtabliſhed the place of the pub- 


lick treaſury in the temple of Saturn, ſettled |. 


| there for the ſecurity of it two gueſtcrs or 

treaſurers choſen out of the ſenate, and af- 
| terwards would have them created by the 
ſuffrages of the people; but in proceſs of 
time, the people willing to have a ſhare in 
this officc, created four, two for the city, to 
have the care of the publick treaſury, and 
the other two to attend the conſuls when 
they went to war; and enacted, that ple- 


by their great conqueſts, the number of theſe 
officers was encreaſed to twenty, ſome of 
whom were to attend the conſuls and gene- 
rals in the wars, and to take an account and 
receive the ſpoils of the enemy, to take tri- 
bute of the provinces, and to pay the army ; 


choſe from' among the moſt reputable peo- 
ple, ſo that even thoſe who had ſerved con- 
ſuls eſteemed it an honour to be admitted a 
gueſtor 3 there was alſo another ſort of gueftors, 
who were ſent by order of the ſenate into 
the provinces to judge of criminal cauſes ; 


| to keep litors, and have other marks of chief 
magiſtrates in their particular provinces ; 
they had alſo ſometimes the conduct of the 
' army as well as the conſuls and prætots, but 


power, having no lictors nor chair of ſtate, 
nor other marks of authority, heing them- 
ſelves liable to be called to an account before 


let the prztor ; their buſineſs was to receive 
bop ambaſſadors and kings, princes or foreign 
got” lords, to make them preſents, and to do all 


that was commanded by the ſenate upon 
theſe occaſions ; this office was annual, tho? 
ſometimes it was continued to ſome particular 
perſons for three years. | 
QUT 'BBLE (v.) to ſay one thing and mean 

mother, to endeavour to trifle and anſwer 

2 perſon doubtfully, to play with words, to 
OV, &c. 

BBLE (S.) an equivocation or doubtful 
expreſſion, an evaſion, &c. 


lc ; x 7 . 
— any, nimble, ſwift, briſk, lively, 


3 I . 


beians ſhould be elected into this number ; | 
but the revenue of the republick encreafing | 


under theſe were clerks and comptrollers |. 


their authority was great, having the power | 


the gueſlors of the city had not ſo great | 


QUYeREN (V.) to come to life, or into a 
ſtate of motion, as the young of all creature 
do in the womb ; alfo to ſpur forward, has 
„„ ey : 
QUTI/CKNESS (S.) nimblenefs, agility, briſk- 
. . neſs, livelineſs, diſpatch, readineſs, &c. 
QUVCK.-SANDS (S.) ſuch as contain or lodge 
the water within them, and ſo become bog- 
gy, and let in or ſwallow up thoſe who go 
on or paſs over them. _ 
QUICK SCA'B (S.) in Farrrery, is a ſharp 
piercing diſeaſe in horſes. 8 
. QUYCK-SET (s.) a thorn that thrives and 
grows apace, and is commonly planted for 
fences and hedges, to encloſe or part one 
man's ground from another*s.”” ©, 
QUICK-SILVER (S.) a hquid metal com- 
monly called mercury, endowed with very 
extraordinary properties, and uſed to ſhew 
the weight of the atmoſphere, and its con- 
mual variations, &c. N 
QUICK SIGHTED (A.) having very exqui- 


be - 


» = 


very intelligible or ready at underſtanding 

any thing, | | 

| QUICK-WYTTED (A.) ſharp, ready at ta- 
king in the meaning or defign of any thing, 
intelligible, one that does not want much 
teaching, | | 

QUID (S.) ſo much tobacco as a perſon can 
take between his thumb and two fore- 
fingers, when cut ſmall, in order to put in- 
to his mouth to chew, 

QUI'DDITY (S.) fometimes means the real 
eſſence of a thing, whereby it is called or 
denominated what it is. | 

QUIE'SCENCE or QUIE'SCENCY (S.) that 
ſtate of being called reſt, or without viſible 
motion, or change of place. 

QUIE/SCENT (A.) ſilent, without motion, 
being at reſt, &c. | | 

QUIE/SCENTS (S.) ſuch letters as are wrote 
and not ſounded. | 

QUPET (s.) reſt, peace or tranquillity, wich- 
out noiſe, trouble, or violent motion. 

QUVETISM (S.) the doctrines and religious 
opinions of Malinus the Spamard, whoſe 
principal tenet was, that the purity of reli- 
gion conſiſted in an internal ſilent meditation 
and recollection of the merits of Chriſt, and 
the mercies of God, &c. 

QUFETNESS (S.) a ſtate or condition of life 
wherein a perſon enjoys ſatisfaction and 
peace of mind, and is freed from the exter- 
nal troubles and incumbrances of the world. 

MILL (S.) that part of the feather of a bird 
that goes into the fleſh or ſkin, and eſpeci- 
ally into the wings of the larger ſorts, ſuch 
as geeſe, turkeys, &yg.- uſed to write with 
alſo thoſe ſmall reeds upon which the wea- 
ver's filk, &c. is wound to put in his ſhut- 
tle, &c. j | 

QUFILETS (S.) quibbles, evaſions, ſubtleties, 


C. 
QUILT (S.) the upper covering for a bed, &c. 
| AI 2 ; COm- 


fite, ſharp, and piercing eyes; alſo being 


aii 


commonly made of various ſorts of ſtuffs 
with wool between the two coverings, and 
ſewed together in the form of a chequer or 
chiamond work. 

QUILT (V.) to ſtitch or ſew coverings toge- 
ther for beds, womens uner- petticoats, &c. 
in the form of chequers, flowers, &c, with 
wool between two covers. 


UINCE (S.) a particular ſort of apples eſpe · | 
Q (nec 8 '| QUIRINA'LES (S) feaſts which the Roman: 


cially uſed in conferves. : 
QUI'NCUNX (S.) the name of an aſpect in 
Aſtrology, when planets are diſtant from one 
another five ſigns, or 150 degrees ; alſo the 
55 of any whole thing whatever; in Phy-. 
fie, the ſeventh part of an ounce; alſo five 
trees ſo ordered and ſet together, that a re- 
gvlar angularity and thorough proſpect is 
| left on every fide. | 14 | 
QUINDE'CAGON. (S.) in Geometry, is a plane 
figure that has fifteen ſides and angles, &c. 


QUINDECE'/MVIRI (S.) Roman magiſirates, 


whole buſineſs it was to take care of the Si- 
by, books, to conſult thoſe oracles when or- 
dered by the ſenate, and make their report 
ro them, adding alſo their own opinion upon 
the matter; it was their buſineſs alſo to exe- 


cute whatever. was contained in thoſe books, 


and to cauſe the ſecular plays to be cele- 
brated, | | 


QUINQUA'TRIA (S.) certain feaſts in Rome, 


that were celebrated in honour of Pallas, be- 
ing like to thoſe the Atbenians called pana- 
thenea's ; they laſted five days, on the firſt 
whereof they offered ſacrifices, on the ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth, were- fhewed the 
combats of gladiators or prize fighters, and 

on the fifth was made a cavalcade thro' the 
city; they begun on the 18th of March. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated 
among the Romans in Honour of their deified 
emperors every fifth year, 


— QVINQUE/NNIAL (A.) ſomething done once 


in five years, or every five years. 
QUINQUINA (S.) in Phy/ich, is what is vul- 
garly called the jeſuits- bark or powder. 


QUI'NSEY or QUYNSY (S.) the name of a 
diſorder or inflammation of the jaws or. 


throat, atiended with a continual fever, and 
difficulty of reſpiration and ſwallowing. 
QUIN'TAL{S.) a foreign weight of about one 
hundred pounds. | 
QUIUNTESSENCE (S.) the marrow or choiceſt 
part of. any thing. | 


 .QUINTILE (S.) in Afrolopy, is one of the 


new aſpects invented by Kepler, which is, 
when the planets are a fiſth part of the zo- 
diack, or 72 degrees diſtant from one ano- 
ther. ' 
QUINTFLIANS{S.) a ſect of hereticks, the 
di ſciples of Montana, taking their name from 
one Nuintilia, whom they followed and e- 
Reemed at a propheteſs; they made the eu- 
. chariit of bread and cheeſe, and allowed 
womeg to be prieſts and hiſhops, &c. 
GUN EUELE A.] hve tulds 
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QUIP or EQUIP (V.) to clothe or ſurniſh a 
perfon with all ſorts of neceſſaries for any 
buſineſs or expidition whatever. 
QUIRE (3) ſometimes means that part of a 

church where the fervice is performed, called 
alſo the Chir; and ſometimes it means the 
fingers who perform the ſervice ; and ſome- 
times it means 24 or 25 ſheets of paper 
folded up in a parcel. 


celebrated on the 15th of February, in ho- 
nour of Romulus; the feaſt of fools was alſo 
kept the fame day. 

QUYVRISTER or CHO'RISTER (S.) a finger, 
eſpecially of anthems and other church mu. 
fick ; alſo a fine ſinging-bud, &c. ; 

QUIRE (S.) a pretence, ſhift, cavil, put-off, 
excuſe, &c. 

QUIT (A.) free of, diſcharged from, &c. 

QUIT (V.) to leave, forſake, or voluntarily 
part with, © | | 

QUITE (Part.) wholly, altogether, fully, tho- 
roughly, &c 1 

IT- RENT (S.) a ſmall allowance paid by 
tenants to the lord of the manor. 

QUI'VER (V.) to ſhake or ſhiver with cold, 
ſear, &c. alſo to warble or ting melodioutly 
and ornamentally. 

QUTI'VER (S.) a caſe or ſhaft to put arrows in, 
to go a hunting, or to war with, &c. 

QUO'DLIBETS (S.) queſtions, or curious 


univerſities, colleges, &c. among the ſtu- 
dents, to try their abilities. 

QUOIL or COIL (8) a round of cable or 
other rope, ſo turned up as to run out again 
eaſily. | 

QUOIL (V.) to turn or wind up ropes aſter 
the manner of ſeamens cables, hawſers, &, 

QUOINS (S.) in Archite#ure, are the large 
corner ſtones in the wall of a building, e pe- 
cially where the front is brick, in oder to 
ſtrengthen it ; alſo wedges or pieces of tim- 

ber to faften great guns to a ſhip's ſide. 

QUOITS (S.) horſhoes or round irons made 
on putipoſe to throw or toſs at a mark of 
iron ſtake ; alſo the play or game itſelf. 

QUO/RUM (S.) an aſſembly or commiſſion of 
the juſtices upon any particular z ffair, amory 
which one, two, or more particular perſons 
are mentioned in the commiſſion, without 2 
ſufficient number of which being preſentt * 
bench can't act; ſo that a juſtice of tle 
Quorum is one without which the reſt can. 
not proceed to buſineſs. 

QUO” TA (S.) the ſhare or quantity of money, 
arms, men, proviſions, &c. that any party 

is fo furniſh, 

QUOTA'TION (s.) a certain pait of a {pci 
or book reterred to, 

QUOTE (V.) to cite or bring the words o 

another, to prove or diſprove any thing f 
diſpute. | 

QUOTI'DIAN (A.) daily, conſtantly, or c 


day repeated. 
| Yy P ; | O. 


theſes debated or propoſed to he argued at 


Hake , 
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QUO'TIENT (S.) an Arithmetical term for 
that number that comes out, or is the reſult 


R. 


OME call this the dog's letter, upon ac- 
count of its harſh and rough pronunciation; 
it is called alſo a liquid or ſemi- vowel ; it is 
the ſeventeenth letter in the order of our 
alphabet, and frequently ſtands for various 


of one number being divided hy another; or | 
it is the number that tells us how often one 
number is contained in another. 


contractions, as in Phi, for Recipe, or 


take; and ſometimes for Rex or Regina, the 
king or the queen, & It was anciently a 
numeral, importing the number 80, and 
when daſhed thus, R $0,000, . 

RA'BBET (S.) a ſmall eatable creature that 
breeds very faſt, they are deemed game, and 
are ſometimes hunted ; in Carpentry, it is a 
ledge nailed on a board, or made by cutting 
channels in boards; in Ship- building, it is 
the hollowing away of the keel, in order to 
let the planks in the cloſer. 

RA'BBI.or RA/BBIN (S.) a name of dignity 
among the Jetos, for one who is a ſtudent 
in, commentator upon, and teacher of their 
laws; alſo the maſters of a claſs, or chief 


efficers of their kings, &c. alſo any learned 


man, eſpecially a divine, is frequently called 
by this name. | 

RABBINICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the rabbins, or in imitation of them, &c. 

RA'BBLE (S.) the loweſt, meaneſt, and leaſt 
cultivated part of any people or nation; a 
mob, an irregular or diſorderly rout, &e. 

RA'BBOTH (S.) a name given by the Jeros 
to certain allegorical commentaries upon the 
five books of Moſes, of great authority a- 
mong them, and eſteemed very ancient, 
even as old as the zoth year of Chriſt ; they 
1 abundance of fabulous ſtories concerning 
them. | | 


RA/BINET or RA'BANET (S.) the ſmalleſt | 


piece of cannon but one, being one inch 
and a half diameter in the bore, five foot 
fix inches long, 3co pounds weight, takes a 
charge of fix ounces of powder, and carries 
a ſnot; one inch and three eighths diameter, 
and eight ounces weight; its point- blank 
range is 70 paces. ; 

RACE (S.) the ſtock, family, lineage, or ge- 
neration proceeding from father to ſon, &c. 
alſo a piece of ginger ; alſo a courſe or run- 

_ ning match by horſemen or footmen, ſtriving 
who ſhall be foremoſt, or at the end firſt. 

RACHA or RA'CA (S.) a word uſed in the 
ſcriptures for the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of con- 
tempt, for an empty, vain, beggarly, fool- 
iſh, filly fellow. f 7 

RACHAT or RA'CHET (s.) a companfation 
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or ſatisfaction for a theft, &c. allo a particu- 


lar wheel or pully in cl:ck-work, fo made 

or contrived, that it will not permit the line 
or wheel to run back, being ſtopped by many 
notches or dents made for that purpote, 


RACE (S.) an inſtrument of torment, or the 


torture itſelf undergone by perſons broke 
upon the wheel, &c. in order to extert con- 
feſſions, from teal or imaginary oftenders, or 
as a puniſhment tor ſome real offences; aiſo 
in Bu:/ding, that part of a ſtable where the 
hay is put for the horſes to draw down, and 
eat thro* a foit of wooden lattice or iraine 
made tor that purpoſe. 


RACK (V.) to torture perſons extremely, to 


. compel or force them to confeſs their accom- 
plices in treaſon, &c. allo to draw cff wine 
out of one veſſel into another, and leaving 
the Ices or ſediment behind, 


RA/CKEP (S.) an inſtrument made of cords, 


guts, &c, to ſtrike a ball with at tennis; aiſo 
a great 'noiſe or diſturbance, a quarrel or 
hurly-burly, 


RA/CY (A.) the character of ſuch wine, as 


by age has loft its ſweet, offenfive, luiciuus 
quality, and become agreeable to the palate. 


RA'/DDLINGS (s.) in Building, the ſlant ng 


part or copings of the tops of walls, 


RA'DIAL CURVES (S.) in Geometry, are curves 


of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates all termi- 
nate in the center of the including circle, ap- 
pearing like ſo many radius's of it. 


RA'DIANCE or RA'DIANCY (S.) brightneſs, 


reſulgence, gliſteringneſs, &c. 


1 
1 


| RA'DIANT (A.) any thing that caſts or throws 


out beams or rays of light, 


RADIATION (S.) a throwing, caſting, ot 


darting forth of beams, &. | 


RA'DICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 


root or foundation of a thing, or that comes 
trom the ſpring or fſource, or origin of its 
being.” Re 

Radical Moiſture, that imaginary ſupport 
to human nature, that keeps the whole 


frame in order, and each part in particular, 


by means of an enlivening and fermenting 
moiſture, that is ſuppoſed to reſide in every 
other natural being. 

Radical Queſtion, in Aftrology, is ſuch an 
one as is propoſed, when the lord of the a- 
ſcendant and 101d of the hour are ot the ame 
nature and triplicity, \ 

Radical Sign, a particular mark uſed by 
the algebraiſts for tuch quantities as are to 
have a root extracted out of them. 


RADICA'LITY or RA'DICALNESS (S.) the 


fermneſs, ſoundneſs, or well. foundedneſs of 
any thing that, is as it were faltened by the 
roots, like a large tree, &c. | 


RANICATE (v.) to faſtenor ſend forth roots, 


to firmly fix, 'or well place any thing. 


RA!DICATED (A.) fixed, "faſtened, rivetted, 


rooted, &c. 


RADICA'/TION (S.) a rooting, fixing, of 


firmly faſtening any ttuag. 
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RA'DISH. (S.) a ſallad root, eaten much in the 


RADIUS (S.) a ray, beam or luminous ſtrait 
line, which is either du ectly from the lumi- 
nous body, or reflexly tranſmitted from the 

illuminated body back again to the luminous 
body, or fideways on ſome other object, or 


retractedly, which is when the medium is 
too thick, and ſo it glances into a thinner, or 


too thin a one, and ſo it chuſes a thicker; in 
HAftronemy, a radius or ray is taken for the 
aſpect or configuration of two ſtars; in Geo- 


merry, it is the ſemi- diameter of a circle, or 


the greateſt ſine; among the Anatomiſts, it is 
the upper and leſſer bone of the arm, and 
the larger bone of the leg. | 
RADIX (S.) the root of a. tree, the ſource, 


ſpring, or original of any thing; in Aſtrology, | 


the nativity or figures erected for the time of 
any perſon's birth is called a radix. 


RA DNOR (S.) the chief town, in Radnorſbire, 
in Soutb-Walen is built near the ſpring - head 


of the Somerg:/, in a fruitful valley, at the 
bottom of a hill, where abundance of ſheep 
are fed ; it is a very ancient borough-town, 


whoſe juriſdigion reaches 10 or 12 miles 


about; it is governed by a bailiff and 25 
burgeſſes, keeps a court of plea for all actions 


without limitation of ſum; it formerly was | 


fenced. with a wall and a caſtle, but they are 
now gone to decay; and the market, which 


was weekly on Thurſday heretofore, is now 
quite diſuſed; nevertheleſs, it ſtill ſends | 


one member to. parliament ; diſtant from 


Lenden 115 computed, and 150 meaſured | 


les, 


RAa'DNORSHIRE (S.) is one of the fix coun- | 


ties in Sout h- Males, whoſe air is very ſharp 
and piercing, but by its being very moun- 
tainous is unfit for corn, the ſoil being hun- 
gry, tho? not barren, and by its being very 


well watered and graſſy, is fit for cattie, of 
which there are many bred here; it has 532 
pariſh- churches, and four market. towns; it | 


is in DADE triangular, about go miles in cir- 
cumferenice, contains about 3200 houles, and 
about 20,000 inhabitants; it ſends two mem- 


bers to parliament, viz. the county one, and | 


one for the town. - - 88 
RAFFLE (V.) to play with or caſt three dice, 
at which, he that throws the greateſt pair, 
or pair royal, wins. 
KA'FFLING (S.) a play with dice, much uſed 


at Tunbridge, Sc. among the quality ſor 


china, plate, &c... 


RAFT (S.) a fort of boat or bridge, made by 
joining . ſeveral large timbers together by 


ropes, & c. | 

RA'FTER (S.) a ſcantling of timber, uſed to 
make the-frame in a building to lay the tiling 
or covering on. 

RAG (S.) a piece of linen or woollen cloth 
worn or torn to ſhivers, or in a jagged, 
mangled manner. 


RAGAMUFFIN (s.) a ſorry, mean, vile fel- 


F 


dirt or rags. 


that are Jagged or barbed on the ſides, to 


R A 1 | 


low, one that is ready to commit any vil. 


lainy; alſo a beggaaly, or poor fellow, all in 


RA'G-BOLTS (S.) certain iron pins in a ſhip 


prevent their being drawn out. 
RACE (V.) to bellow, and make a ſtrange 
noiſe, to ſtorm, find tault, or be angry with 
or at ſomething. | ; 
' RAGE (S.) madneſs, anger, fury. 
'RA'GGED (A.) torn, worn out, or tattered : 
alſo ſpoken of colts that have partly a new 
and partly an old coat or hide on, or birds 
partly moulted, cc. 
RA/G-MAN (S.) a particular ſtatute appoint. 
ed in the time of Edzvard 111, for hearing 
and determining all complaints done 5 yer 
before; alſo one who goes about the fireets 
to pick up rags off a dunghill, &c. to ſell to 
the paper mills ; alſo one who keeps ware- 
houſes, &c. to buy in, and fort. all ſorts of 
: rags for the paper-makers. - _ 
'RAGOO' 8 diſh of meat well ſeaſoned 
and reliſhed, in order to make it go donn 
the pleaſanter. | 
RAIL (V.) to ſeold at, find fault with, ſpeak 
diſreſpectſully of, cc. | 
RAIL (S.) a poſt or partition laid long- ways 
before houſes, &c. to keep off carts, &c, 
alſo to part fields or parts of incloſures, &, 
'RAVLERY or RATLING (S.) ſcolding, find. 
ing fault with, uſing angry or opprobrio 
language. 8 vi» 
'RAILS (S.) a fort of lattice, grate or wocden 
. fence put before houſes. | 
-RAVMENT (S.) any fort of garment that 
perſons put on to keep them warm and hide 
2 their nakedneſs. 7 
RAIN (S.) in the Fewwr/bþ Philojophy, was 
imagined to. be 995 a of kt watels 
kept above the common clouds by God 4. 
mighty, for the purpoſe of watering dhe 
earth at proper ſeaſons, or to be pou! 
down or reſtrained as judgments of the A. 
mighty upon extraordinary occafions ; in 
Scripture, many fimilies are made to it, 2; 
God ſhall come to his people as the latter 
and former rain to the earth, by way df 
comfort and refreſhment, &c, But in the 
preſent ſyſtem of Pbiloſopby commonly re- 
ceived, rain is only a precipitated cloud 
broke into a large number of drops; for 3 
the ſolar and ſubterraneous heats force up c 
exhale in ſteams, miſts, or vapours, lay? 
quantities of water in ſmall veſicula, thut 
are -ſpecifically lighter than the at moſphele, 
theſe being buoyed up till they artive in that 
region of the air, where they are juſtly ba- 
lanced, there they float till ſome new get | 
converts them into clouds, and into ran, 
ſnow, hail, miſt, &c. how this is perforn- 
ed, as it is a ſecret, ſo great numbers ul 
conjectures have been vented about it among 
the curious, with which we will not bes 
meddle. 


e | RAINBOW 


2 


BATNBOW'(S.) a meteor in à ſemi- circular 
form; and party- coloured, exhibited'in a 
rainy or watry ſky oppoſite to the ſun, by 
the refraction of his rays in the drops of 
falling rain; it is obſerved, that the rainbow 
never appears but where it rains in the ſun- 
ſhine ; it may be artificially repreſented by 
' cauſing water to fall in fmall drops like rain, 


thro? which the fun ſhining, ſhews a bow | 


to the heholder ſtanding between the fun and 


the drops; the moon when in its full, wilt |. * 


allo ſometimes ſhew ha rainboww after the 
ſame manner as the ſon, ſaving that the 
colours will not be fo ftrong and diſtin ; 
there are what are called marine rainbowvs, 


occaſioned by an agitated fea, when the wind | 
ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, 


carries them aloft, ſo that the fun's rays fall- 
ing upon them are refracted, only theſe have 


not their colours fo ſtrong and lively as the 


others. 


RAVN-DEER (S.) a fort of ſtag very common 


in Lapland, Muſcovy, and other northern 
countries, uſed both to draw their ſledges, 
which they will do with prodigious ſwiftneſs 
over the ſnow, &c. and alſo to eat, &c. 
The leather commonly uſed for the covering 
of chairs, and which has a ſtrong agreeable 
ſcent, vulgarly called Rz/fa leather, is the 


hides of theſe creatures dreſſed in a particular | 


manner, | 
RAINY (A.) moiſt or wet with rain; alſo 


rain, &c. Þ +9 


vance; alſo to levy or collect money by way 
of tax, & c. In War, to raiſe a ſiege, is to 
quit, leave, or forſake the works that an 
army had made before or round a town, and 


at liberty to act and do as uſual. 
RATSED (A.) erected, built, advanced, pro- 
moted, lifted up, &c. 
RATSER (S.) im Carpentry, is the front board 
that ſtands up on the edge to ſupport the 
broad, flat board or ſtep ; alſo the name of 
a ſmall tick that is put aſlant into the hole 
with a ball upon it, which being ſtruck upon 
the end, cauſes a ball to fly or jump up, in 
order to be ſtruck with a ſtick, ready in the 
hand of him that did the former act; alſo a 
builder, promoter, lifter up, or advancer of 
another. ES | 
RAISINS (S.) dried grapes that are full ripe, 
either by the heat of the fun, or in ovens, 


an puddings, mince - pies, &c. 

RAI TV or RE'STY (A.) an ill-natured diſ- 
pofition in a horſe, &c. that will neither 80 

ey or forward, when he ſhould ; al- 


ape bborn, ſurly, poſitive, ungovernable 


ting, or ſteeping hemp, flax, timber, &c. 
While green, in a pond or running water, to 


the time or weather when it actually does | 


RAISE (V.) to lift up, build, promote, ad- | 


to march away from it, and thereby leave it | 


brought from abroad, and uſed here to put 


MAVTING or RATING (s.) laying, put- 


RAM 


ſeaſon of mae them fit for uſe ; alſo ſcold- 


On. i 

RAKE (S.) an inſtrument in Huſbandry, with 

wooden or iron teeth, to gather graſs, hay, 
- &c. together, that is ſtrewed or ſcattered 
about; and in Sbip- building, it is ſo much 
ok a ſhip's hull, as hangs over or beyond 
both ends of the keel; and ſometimes it is an 
inſtrument without teeth, uſed to draw the 
dirt in the highways into heaps, to be taken 
away by carts, c. nes 
RAK E, RAK E. HELL or RAKE-SHAME 
([.) a name given to a ſcandalous, wicked, 
+ ' debauched ſpendthrift, thief, whore - maſter, 

c. alſo the name of a gardener's, plough- 
man's, and ſcavenger's inſtrument, with 
which they collect the weedy, graſs, hay, 
dirt, &c. into heaps, wks 
'RAKE (V.) to draw or gather together in 
| heaps, &c; with a proper infirument ; alſo 
to be very ſaving, covetous, &c. 


—— 


RA KER (S.) one that gathers graſs, hay, dirt, | 


&c. together in a heap ; alſo the ſcavenger or 
perſon that cleans the ſtreets, _ | 
RA'KISH (A.) looſe, diforderly, lewd, de- 

bauched, &c, | 


RA'KISHNESS (S.) following bad company, 


committing diſorderly, drunken, debauched 
actions, living a wicked, extravagant life. 
RALEIGH, RAY'LECH or RA'GHLEY (S.) 
a pretty town, of great antiquity, in Efex, 
being an ancient honour, to which belong 
great privileges, and a court leet and baron 
of ſtrange prerogatives; its market is weekly 
on Saturday; diſtant from London 30 com- 
puted, and 36 meaſured miles. 8 
RA LLER (S.) joking, jeſting, playing upon 
words, reproving a fault in a merry and diſ- 
guiſed manner. a 
RALLY (V.) to collect and put in order troops 
that are put to flight, and cauſe them to fight 
again; and to banter, joke, ſport, or play 
with words; alſo to reprove for a fault in a 
merry way. ii L 
RAM (S.) a he or male ſheep, | 
RAM (V.) to drive or force any thing down 
by main force, to puſh, thruſt, or beat. 
RA'MADAN or RA'MAZAN (S.) the ninth 
month in the Turki//- year, which is compo- 
ſed only of 12 lunar months, whereof this 
anſwers ſucceffively to all the months of one 
year; during this month the Turks are forbid 
to eat, drink or lie with their wives from 
break of day till ſun ſetting, which is ſigni- 
' fied by lighting of lamps upon the towers of 
their moſques ; then they ſpend good part 
of the night in feaſting; they do moſt of 
their bufineſs in the night, and ſleep in the 
day, upon account of the exceffive heats ; 
they call this month holy and facred, and 
affirm that the gates of paradiſe are open all 
this month, and the gates of hell ſhut; it is 
an unpardonable crime to drink wine during 


| this month, N 
XX 4 RAMELT 


ing at, or finding fault with any thing or 
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BAMBSLE V. to wander up and down from 


RA MBLER (S.) a rover, wanderer, or irre · 


plage to place, without determining to ſtay, 


or finiſh the journey at any particular time or | 


place; to go a wantoning or aſtray. 


RAMBLE (S.) a wild, unſettled or undeter- 


- mined irregular journey, or a wanton and 
extravagant going from place to place, 


gular traveller from one place to another. 
RAMBOO SE or RUMBOO'SE (S.) an odd, 
fantaſtick mixture of various liquors together, 
ſuch as wine, ale, milk, eggs, ſugar, &c. 
more ſor pleaſure than uſe. 


RAMIFICACTTION (S.) a ſpreading or iſſuing 
of ſmall branches out of à large one, or of 


ſmall veins out of a large one; and in Paint- 
ing, thoſe figures that are repreſented meta- 
morphoſed into trees, &c. e 


2 


like a fox, goat, or ram. 


RA'/MMER (S.) an inſtrument to drive down | 


' plies, ſtones, or the charges in guns, &c. 
RAMP (S.) a briſk, wanton, jumping girl, 
one that delights in boys exerciſes rather than 
- girls toys. ; 
RAMP (V.) to play the hoiden, to jump, 
ſport, or exceed the modeſty of girls in ex- 
ternal behaviour, to friſk or play at all forts 
of gambols. | 
RA'MPANT. (A.) boiſterous, rude, friſky, 
wanton, &c. in Heraldry, a beaſt, eſpecially 
a lion, is ſaid to be rampant, when he ſtands 
fo perpendicularly upon the plants of his hind- 
er feet, that the crown of his head is in a 
Tight line with them. 
RA'MPART or RA'MPIER (S.) in Fortif- 
| caticn, is the great maſſy bank of earth rai- 


ſed about a place to receive and reſiſt the 


enemy's great ſhot, and cover the buildings; 
on it is raiſed a parapet towards the cam- 
paign ; it is not to be above three fathoms 
high, and ten or twelve in thickneſs, unleſs 
more earth be taken out of the ditch, than 
can be otherwiſe beſtowed ; the rampart of 
half moons is the better for being low, that 
the muſkets of the defendants may the better 
reach to the bottom of the ditch ; but ſtill it 
muſt be ſo high, as not to be commanded 
by the covert way; ſometimes it means the 
ſpace between the wall of the city and the 
next houſes. : 
RA'MSEY (S.) in Hurtingdenſpire, built a- 
mong fens, ſeparated on the welt fide from 
the firm ground almoſt two bows ſhot, by 
rough quagmites, where formerly up a ſhal- 


low river veſſels uſed to come, but of late 


years, with great pains and coſt, a firm cauſe- 
way is made, almoſt two miles in length; it 
is a good country town, which was formerly 
noted for its fine abbey ; its markes is weekly 


on Satu day; diſtant from London 55 com- 


puted, and 67 meaſured miles. 


RA MS-HEAD (S.) a ſort of warlike engine, 


formerly uſed to batter down the walls of a 


RA'MISH (A.) of a ſtrong, offenſive [mell, | 


% 


—— 9 8 

ment ta raiſe great weights; and in a. 8575 

- a great: block belonging to the fore and 

main halliards with three ſhivers in it, with 

a hole in the end of it, into which the ties 

gare u õ) ,, kk | 

; RA'NATITES (S.) ect among the Jew; 

that worſhipped frogs» becauſe God oſed 

! them as an inſtrument of his wrath apaing 

;  Pharaob, imagining God to be pleated with 

this ſuperſtition; 1. 

RA'NCID (A.) muſty, mouldy, of an il} fn. 

.  »vour, by reaſon of being kept cloſe. 

' RA*'NCOUR (S.) a malicious, ſpiteful, con. 

cealed and ſecret grudge treaſured up in the 

heart, and ſeeking a proper opportunity to 

be revenged. 8 

RA NCOUR Os (A.) malicious, ſpiteful, an. 

| gry, carrying reſentment long upon an eld 

grudge, difference, or quarrel. 

 RA*NCOUROQUSNESS (S.) malice, ſpite, re. 
venge, anger, ill-will, or a ſettled diſpoji. 
tion or diſſatisfaction at a perſon or thing, 

RAND (S.) that part of the ſhoe where the 
feam is ſewed; alſo that piece of leather 
that covers and incloſes the wooden heel ofa 

man's or woman's ſhoe. 

RANDOM (A.) irregular, without care, aim, 
or deſign, at all adventures, &c. In Gu. 
nery, all ſhots made when the piece ſorms 
an angle with the horizon, and do not he 
point-blank, are called random ſhots. 

RANGE (V.) to put in order or diſpoſe an 
army, &c. into proper ranks, &c. fit (or 
battle; alſo to wander or rove from place 
to place without a ſettled determined place 
to finiſh the journey at. | 

RANGE (S.) a rank or row of any thing put 
in order for the buſineſs intended; alſo the 
grate in a kitchen for the fire to roaſt, boi, 
&c. alſo a beam that is placed between two 
horſes in a coach; and in Gunnery, the path 
of a bullet, or the line it deſcribes from its 
departure from the mouth of the cannon to 
the place where it lodges or firſt ſtrikes, 
when it moves freely without any ſtoppage 
or hindrance, till its force is ſpent. 

RA'NGED (A.).-diſpoſed or regulated into 
proper order for the purpoſe deſigned. 

RA'NGER (S.) one that has the care of a pak 

or foreſt, and whoſe buſineſs it is to go thro, 
and ſee whether any of the game has diſpark- 
ed themſelves, and to drive them back, al 
to preſent all treſpaſſes committed to the next 

foreſt court; alſo one who roves or wander 
trom place to place. : 

RANK (A.) ſtrong, ili-ſcented, ſtinking, 101- 
fome, &c. alſo corn or graſs, &c. growing 

very thick and cloſe together, 

RANK (S.) a row or regular line of anynum- 

ber of perſons or things; and in Milian 
Affairs, is the ſtrait line that the ſoldiers 
that compoſe a battalion or ſquadron mak?, 

' as they ſtand fide by fide lengthways. 

| RA'NKISH (A.) ſomewhat ſrowſy, a litts 


7 


city that was beſieged ; alſo a lever or inſtru- | | 
. \ "ek Fe. | 9 ; 


ill. ſcented, inclining to ſink, 
* 4 ** 5 er RANKLE 


* 


* | 


rupt, c. alſo to grow or ſmell ſtrong or 


or 910% ies +1 ch 

RA'NKNESS-(S.)-frowlineſs, offenſiveneſs of | 
ſmell, noiſomeneſs; alſo the growing of | 

glals, plants, &. too cloſe and thick, oc- | 


caſioned by-the-over-richneſs of the ſoil, 
RANSACK (V.) to examine or look the 


* 


\ greeable or advantageous. 

or condition performed, in order to releaſe 
a perſon from captivity, either of war, debt 

or crimes, Mꝙœ. 

RA/NSOM (V.) to pay the price ſet upon a 
captive, in order to ſet him at liberty, &c. 
RANT (V.) to roar, rave, or make a noiſe 

like a drunken or mad perſon. 

RANT (S.) a bragging, pretending or affirm- 
ing ſomething beyond nature or probability. 
RA'NTER (S.) one who ſings, roars, affirms 
and pretends to impoſſibilities; alſo a name 
given to a pretended religious ſect in the 
time of the grand rebellion in Ergland, 

called the family of ſin. 
RA'NTIPOLE (S.) a child that makes a hi- 
deous noiſe by crying, and is very trouble - 
ſome to dreſs, clean, or manage. 
RAP (V.) to ſtrike or hit a perſon a gentle 
biow on the head, fingers, &c. with a ſmall 
ſtick; alſo to ſwear grievouſly when in a 
paſſion. | 
RAP (S.) a ſtroke. or blow. 12 
RAPA'CIOUS (A.) greerly, covetous, defirous 
of taking away, another's property, &c. 
[RAPA'CIOUSNESS or RAPA CIT (S.) vio- 
pence, forcibleneſs, hoſtility, raveneuſneſs. 
RAPE (S.) a violent forcing a virgin or wo- 
man to carnal copulation againſt her will, 
for which crime the old puniſhment in Eng- 
land was loſs of eyes and ſtones ; it is now 
death; alſo a treſpaſs committed in a foreſt 
by violence; alſo the wood or ſtalks of 
grapes when dried, and the fruit picked off; 
alſo a diviſion or part of a county, which in 
ſome places is called a hundred. 

RA\PHAEL (S.) the name of a man; in the 
= Theological Divifions of the Angeli, he is one 
of the ſeven arch-angels, that are continu- 
ally before the throne of God, and are al- 
ways at hand to perform his commands, as 
appears at large by the hiſtory of Tobit. 
RAPID A.) violent, boiſterous, quick, ſwift, 

808 like a torrent or water running down 

THR 
RA'PIDNESS or RALI“ DIT (S.) ſwiftneſs, 

violence, haſty or quick in motion, & c“. 
55 5 IER (S.) a long ſword worn by Spani- 

"a, Oc. 
NA INE (S.) violence, robbery, theft, pil- 
, bine in war, & 6 
+4UPAREE'S (S.) any ſet of people that 

TED NY violently rob all they can over- 
2. "Urs fg wer . 3 


RA'NKLE (V.) to feſter, grow fore, cor- 


RANSOM (s.) a certain ſum of money paid, 


RAS 


| RA'PPER. (S.) a, notorious. or great lie, aa 
' oath or thundering ſort of ſpeech, c. 
RAPSODY (S.) a collecting or repeating a 
great number of fragments or compoſitions 
relating to different ſugjects; alſo a tedious, 
dry ſpinning out a. diſcourſe to a trouble- 
ſome. length. Wenn | | 
RA'PTURE (S.) a ſudden ſnatcbing or taking, 
away of a thing or perſon}; alſo the ſudden 
exceis of joy, pleaſure; or ſatisfaction that 
a perſon {alls into upon hearing of ſome- 
thing exceedingly pleaſing or advantageous, 
Kc. and in Poetry, it is the heat, ſpirit, or 
fire of a poet in his compoſitions. Ls 
RA'PTUROUS (A.) delightful, pleaſing, ra- 
viſhing with joy, &c, | 1 
RARE (A.) ſeldom, uncommon, ſingular, e- 
ſpecially in extraordinary performances; and 
in Pbiloſophy, it ſignifies a medium that is 
very thin, or that has many or large inter- 
ſtices between its parts. 


—— 


body fo, as to make it take up much more 
ſpace than it did before, as water being rai- 
ſed into ſteam by fire, &c. | 
RA'/REFY (V.) to make thin, as in thick, 
foggy weather in a room or chamber, to re- 


means of heat. 

RA'RITY or RA'RENESS (S.) . ſomething 
very curious, beautiful or uncommon z. alſo 
fleſh not well boiled or roaſted ; alſo the 
thinneſs of the air, &c. 


| RA'SCAL (S.) a haſe, wicked, vile fellow, 2 


cheat, thief, &c. Thu 

'RASCA'LITY or RA!/SCALINESS (S.) any 
ſort of baſeneſs, ſuch as cheating, forging, 
lying, &c. alſo the meaner and more un- 

_ cultivated part of the people, the ſcum or 
rabble. | 

RASE (V.) to throw down, demoliſh, or to- 
tally deſtroy a caſtle, city, houie, &c. als 
any writing, &c. ſcraped or blotted out, ſo 
that it cannot poſſibly be read. : 

RASH (S.) unadviſed, fooliſh, haſty, thought- 
leſs, precipitate, &c. 

RASH (S.) a diſeaſe that ſhe's itſelf in the 
ſkin, by an innumerab'e number of ſmall 
pimples, &c. | 

RA/SHER (S.) a thin ſlice of bacon cut in 
order to be broiled or fried. 

RA'SHNESS (S.) unadviſedneſs, over-haſti- 
neſs, thoughtleſIneſs,, &c. 

RA'/SIN, RA“SON or MA'RKEET-RASIN 
(S.) a ſmall town in Lincelnſtire, ncar the 
ſpring-head of a little muddy river, called 
the Ankam, which abounds with very good 
eels ; its market is weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 114 computed, and 140 
meaſured miles. | 

RA'SOR or RAZOR (S.) an inſtrument 
made of the beſt ſort of ſteel finely tem- 
pered, and very thick on the back, thin on 
the edge, and ground hollow, 


RASP (S.) a coaſe-tocth'd file, uſed to cut 
Y, | away 


RAREFA'CTION (S.) the expanding of a 
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way wood; horn, &c. alſo a broad, flat Lier, it is one that prefers reaſon to tere. 


| wol 

file with a handle, ſomewhat repreſenting a lation. Cet : ſpri 
fmoothing iron, which the bakers uſe to rub RA“ TIONALNESS or RATIONA'/LITY 89 RAW 
off the cruſt of their loaves with. I reaſonableneſs, probability, & “. ; alſo 
RASP (V.) to file away, to make ſmooth or RATING (S.) tlie lines or cords that make RA'V 

| even. 8 5 the ſteps to go up the ſhrouds and puttock; the 

| RA'SP- HOUSE (S.) a priſon or place of pu- and ſo to the top-maſt ſhrouds in great ſhips; the 
| niſhment'in flolland, like our Bridezetl, tor} when they are made they repreſent a ladder, buſi 

i ſmaller crimes, where the priſoners are ob RA'T-TAIL S.) a term for à horſe whole RAY. 
liged to raſp logwood for their living, &c. | tail has no hair upon it; alſo ſpoke of thoſe ſent 
 RA'SURE (S.) a ſcraping, ſhaving, or blot- | perſons whoſe hair is very ſtraight, 2d of 2 
ting any thing out, or pulling down, &c. hangs in long ſtrait lines; RAY” 
RAT (S.) an amphibious four-lepg*d vermin, | RA TTLE (V.) to brag, boaſt, make a van ſead 

that very much-infefts- ſhips, barns, malt- | noiſe and thumping; to talk idly and im- brat 

- houſes, bake-houſes, butchers, &c. The probably, &., = | the 

. phyſicians are ſaid to have paid a great ve- | RA'TTLE (S.) a toy to make a noiſe with, the 
| - Neration to theſe animals ; the ee in] to pleaſe children; alſo a noiſy, talkative, all 1 

| their hieroglyphicks, repreſented defirution | empty follow. > and 
; by a rat; alſo a drunken firolling perſon | RA!/VAGE (V.) to waſte, deſtroy, plunder, King 
| taken up by the watch, and carried ro the] - ſpoil, ruin, &c. | king 
1 Compter by the conftable, till the morning, RA VAGE (S.) havock, ſpoil, waſte, run, of t 
0 is called a rat. deſtruction. | 659, £ had 
To ſmell a rat, is to diſcover or ſuſpect | RAVE (5.) to ſcold, talk idly or madly, u fami 

ſome roguery, trick, or ill deſign againſt a F be light-headed, mad or diſtracted. this 
| perſon. | ; RAVE. (V.) to onweave, or pull out the whit 
1 RA TAN (S.) a piece of ſmall Indian cane, thread of any thing knit or ſlightly wove, and 
1 uſed to beat boys with at ſcheol, &c  RA'VELIN (S.) in Fortification, is like the city 
RATE (S.) a determinate value or price that | point of a baſtion with the flanks cut off, a follo 
any goods are or may be charged at; alfo 2 conſiſting only of two faces, which make and 
| tax or impoſition laid upon a perfon's houſes F an angle faliant ; it is placed betore a cr. piaz: 

- OF goods; alſo the fize of a ſhip of war is tain to cover the oppoſite Hanks of the two the 
called the firſt, ſecond, &c. rats. next baſtions, or to cover a bridge and gate, wait 
| RATE (V.) to tax or charge perſons or goods | being always beyond the moat ; the ſoldier as t 
; at a certain price; alſo to chide, braw}, or] commonly call it a half- moon. ſame 
| ſcold at a perſon for faults committed really | RA/'VEN or RA'VIN-(V,) to devour or de. bowl 
| or imaginarily, ſtroy greedily ; to covet, fnatch, or ſeue terw, 
| | RA'TEABLE (A.) any thing that may beva- | upon violently, & “. . mily 
il lued or charged at a certain rate or price. RA'VENGLASS (S.) a well built maritim liquo 
|| RA'THER (Part.) to chuſe, or be more in- | town in Cumberland, ſeated betwixt the f. prieſt 
- clined to do one thing than another. vers Ert, Eſte and Mute, which, together finiſh 
| RATIFICA'TION (S.) the approving or con-] With the fea, encompaſſes three parts of th ple, 
| firming ſomething done by another, | town; the meeting of the Mute and Fj princ 
| | RA'TIFY (V.) to approve or confirm any | forms a very good harbour, which encol- to th 
i thing by a publick act. rages ſeveral ſhips and barks to carry on: anim 
| Fl | RA'TIO (S.) in a Matbemanical Senſe, is the | - tolerable trade; its market is weekly on &. that 
| al relation of two magnitudes of one kind | furday ; diſtant from London 214. compuiit, were 
. compared to one another according to quan- and 272 meaſured miles. ; remo 
ll ttity; it is alſo called reaſon or proportion. | RA'VENOUS (A.) greedy, gluttonous, coe. BR and r 
il RATIO'CINABLE (A.) any thing that is] tous, Kc. . hd 
1 done regularly according to the dictates of | RA'VING (A.) mad, delirious, in a violent dartit 
1 reaſon, or that hath the uſe of reafon. | paſſion, &. ; EAC! 
jj - RATIO'CINATE (v.) to argue, reaſon, dif. | RA'VISH (V.) to take or ſnatch any thiy on, 
| Ll ute, weigh, confider. away by violence; alſo to deflower a vii, the e: 
Uh RA'TION (S.) fo much provifion, ammuni- or torce a woman to carns} copulations- Rand 
1 tion, or forage as is allowed to one man in] ainſi her conſent; alſo to delight or pleal Ciſtar 
| j | an army, which for a foot-ſoldier is a pound exceedingly, to tranſport cr elevate the mind bear 
a 5 and a half of bread a day. | with joy, ſatisfaction or wonder. | Princ 
RN RA'TIONABLE nr RA'TIONAL (A.) that | RA/VISHINGNESS (S.) delightſomeneß, ol 
0 may be borne with, that hath the uſe of | pleafantnefs, joyfulneſs, &c. ; ay 
"4 reaſon and acts accordingly. RA'VISHMENT (S.) the act of violent ACE 
10 RATIONA'LE (S.) {an expoſition of ſome | compelling a woman to copulation ; alſo 2 take 
A doctrine or opinion; alſo a facerdotal veſt. | rapture, or tranſport of pleaſure, joy, * Bn mp 
? ol ment worn by the Jewiſh high prieſt. ſatisfaQtion ; in Law, it is the taking a any p 
0 RA'TIONALIST (s.) one that acts upon the | a woman, or heir in ward. * wan 
AM CO ie c moat or” , 


RE A 
RE- ACTION (S.) the reciprocal action chat 
any two bodies have one upon another, 
when they meet each other, which is more 
or leſs, as the motion is greater or leſſer. al 
READ (V.) to expreſs in proper words any Fl 
thing, matter, or diſcourſe, that is written, 
- engraved, or printed; allo to direct how tu 
put into the loom any figure that is drawn 
upon paper in checked lines, which expreſs 
the ſeveral cords or threads uſed in the work 

of a weaver. | aft 
REA“ DER (S.) any one that reads either his 
own or another's works, but particularly 
| reſtrained to thoſe who read or pronounce 
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wolf half reared, and juſt ready to leap or 
ſpring upon his pre. 
RAW (A.) the! quality of meat undreſſed ; | 
alſo a perſon unſkilſul in art or ſcience, c. 
RA'WNESS (S.) the condition of fleſh with 
the ſkin off; alſo meat, & c. undreſſed; alſo | 
the condition of a: perſon unqualified in any 
buſineſs, art, or ſclence. ai | 
RAY. (S.) a beam of the fun or a ſtar, repre- 
| ſenting a line; alſo the luſtre or brightneſs 
| „of a thing [SOR of | 
RAV MI or YNTIP-RAY*MI (S.) a ſolemn 
ſeaſt which the ancient Lucas of Peru cele- 
brated in the city of Cuſco," in honour of 
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the ſun ; this folemnity was performed in 
the month of June after the ſolſtice, when 
all the generals and officers of the army, 


lectures upon law, phyſick, philoſophy, &c. 
in univerſities, colleges, inns of courts, &. 
alſo thoſe miniſters in churches, whoſe pe- 
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and all the curacas, or great lords, of the 
kingdom being aſſembled in the city, the 
king began the ceremony, as being the ſon 
of the fun, and chief prieſt, although they 


culiar buſineſs is to read the prayers or com- 
mon ſervice, &c. | * 

REA! DINESS (S.) preparedneſs, quickneſs, 
dextrouſneſs, willingneſse. & 
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had always another chief prieſt, of the royal 
family :; They all prepared themſelves for 
this feaſt by a faſt of three days, during 


REA'DINGS (S.) the different manners that 
criticks conjecture any old manuſcript or 
text ought to be read in; alſo commenta- 


| 
\ 
} 
| 
1 
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which time they abſtained from their wives, 
and no fire was ſuffered to be kindled in the 
city; che daft being ended, the Tuca being 
followed: by all the princes of the blood, | 
and lords of the court, went into the great 
piazza of Cuſco, and there turning towards 
the eaſt, and being all bare-footed, they 
waited for the rifing of the ſun ; as ſoon þ 
as they perceived it, they worſhipped the 
fame ; then the king holding a great golden 
bowl in his hand, drank to the ſun, and af- 
terwards gave it to thoſe of the royal fa. 
mily to drink ; the curacas drank another 
liquor prepared by the veſtal virgins, or 


ries, expoſitions, or gloſſes on a law-text, 
or book, &c. * 

RE-ADMTSSION (S.) the permitting or ad- 
mitting a perſon again to act and do what 

he had voluntarily laid down, or was diſ- 
charged from. 

N (A.) WO inclined, or deſirous 
to do any thing ; alſo expert, quick - 

fe; She: 83 Pert, d ey” 

To make Ready, to prepare matters or 

onion e eee eee of an- 5 
Ot er. 5 

RE'AL (A.) true, actual, directly contrary to 
imaginary or ſuppoſitious. 
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ls prieſteſſes of the ſun ;z this ceremony being } REA'LITY or REALNESS (S.) the truth, ny 
2 finiſhed, they all returned towards the tem- the poſitive matter of fact, the aQual exiſ- A | 
he ple, whereinto the Ynce alone, with the tence or being of any thing. | | 
fe princes of the blood, entered, there to offer | REALIV/ZE (V.) to make, cauſe, or produce 1 | 
v · to the fun divers golden veſſels, and ſeveral] any being or thing ; to iuppoſe or admit "A 
14 animals made in filver and gold; and after] any thing for truth. 8 
. | that the prieſt ſacrificed the victims, which I REALM (S.) a kingdom or dominion of a 
a, were lambs or-ſheep ; and ſo the whole cc- } ſovereign prince. 
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remony ended with extraordinary feaſtings / 
and rejoici Re 

LAYO'NNANT (A.) in Heraldry, caſting or 
| darting forth beams. | 
EACH (S.) the ſpace or diſtance that a per- 


REAM (S.) a parcel of paper confiſting of 
20 quires, each of which ought to contain 
25 ſheets, and in Printing does, ſo that ſo 
many ſheets as a work contains, ſo many 
reams are ſufficient for what is called a com- 
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Ing ſon, line or thing can get or attain to; alſo | mon impreffion, conſiſting of five hundred 
gil, the extent of a perſon's capacity or under- | books, &c. | 

Na- ſtanding ; and in the Sea Language, it is the } RE-A'NIMATE (V.) to bring to life again 
eaſe diſtance of any two points of land, which any thing that was dead ; alſo to put freſh 
ind bear to one another in a right line, and is] courage, life, or vigour into a perſon or 


principally uſed in navigable rivers, as Lime- 
bouſe-Reach, Greenwich- Reach, Long-Reach, 
Chelſea-Reach, Se. in the river Thames. 
EACH (V.) to firetch out the hand, and 
take any thing from off a ſhelf, c. alſo to 
comprehend or underſtand the meaning of 
any propoſition or diſcourſe ; alſo. to ſtrive 
or endeavour, or to have motions that ex- 
cite vonyting, & c. | 


thing. 

REAP (V.) to cut down, and gather in corn, 
hay, &c. alſo to receive the benefit or ad- 
vantage of any thing at-any time. | 

REA'PER (S.) one that mows or cuts down 
corn, graſs, &c. 

REAR (V.) to build up, erect, nouriſh, pre- 
ſerve, or keep from harm; in Hunting, to 
diſlodge or rouſe à boar is to rear him; 8 

when 


f 


chen a horferifes fo high on his hinder feet, 
a3 to endanger his falling backward or com- 
ing over, he is faid to rear an end. 


REAR (S.)'the hinder part of an army or 


company of ſoldiers, fleet of ſhips, &c. 
REAR- ADMIRAL (S.) the commander of 
the third and laſt ſquadron of a royal fleet. 
REAR. GAR DS (S.) that part of an army 
which follows the main body to hinder or 
ſtop deſerters. ; 
RE-ASCE ND (V.) to mount or go up again 
from whence a perſon came down. 
REA'SON (S.) that faculty of the mind that 
weighs and conſiders the nature and pro- 
perty of things, and makes concluſions ac- 
cordingly, and alſo diſtinguiſhes between 
good and evil; in Mathemaricks, it is the 
+ fame with ratio; which ſee. 


*REA'SON (V.) to argue or diſpute any point, | 


to diſcourſe upon a ſubject, &c. 
REA'SONABLE (A.) agreeable to the rules 
of reaſon, juſt, right, and fit to be done. 


XNEASONABLENESS (S.) juſtice, equity, &c. 


RE-ASSE/MBLE (V.) to ſummon or meet 
together again. 
RE- ASS LGN (ẽv.) to aſſign or make any 
thing over again. | 
RE-ASSU'ME (V.) to take up a thing that 
has been laid down before. 


RE-ASSU'MPTION (S.) a taking or aſſum- 
ing the fame ſhape, ftation, or condition as | 


a perſon had once laid down, ? 
RE-ATTACHMENT (S.) a ſecond attach- 
ment of one that was formerly attached and 
diſmiſſed the court without pay. 
RE-BAPTTZE (V.) to baptize a perſon over 
again, that has already been baptized. 
REBA'TE (V.) to cut into hollews or chan- 
nels ; alſo to check, blunt, &c. in Com- 


weree, it is to diſcount or pay money before 


the time agreed upon, for which the recei- 
ver allows the payer ſo much as the intereſt 
of the ſum paid would amount to at the 
rate agreed upon for the time the note or 
contract is yet unexpired ; in Heraldry, it is 


the inſerting ſome mark of diſhonour in an 


eſcutcheon, 
REBA'TE or REBA'TEMENT (S.) in Archi- 


tecture, is the cutting channels or flutings in 


columns or pilaſters, &c. and in Trade, it 
is the ſum abated out of a parcel of money 
due at a diftant time, for paying it down 
immediately; alſo the diminution of figures 
in a coat of arms, 

REBEL (S.) one that takes vp arms againſt 
his lawful prince or government, or that is 
obſtinately diſobedient to his parents, maſ- 
ters, or ſuperiors, | 

REBE'L (V.) to rife in arms againſt a Jawful 


prince or government, or to be ſtubborn, 


and diſobedient to parents, maſters, or ſu- 
periors. , 


REBE'LLION (S.) originally meant the riſing | 


up in arms of thoſe provinces or kingdoms 


rat had been conquered, in order to fegain J fronts or injuries of others. 


ng any lawfvl prince or government ; ang af 


| REBE'LLIOUS (a.) ftubborn, difobedien, 


: ee e 
their liberty; but it is now applied to aff 
traiterous or open taking up of arm; againſ 


the ſtubborn and undutiful behaviour of 
children to their parents, and of ſeryants to 
their maſters and ſuperiors. 


refifting lawful authority, or hatchin or 

contriving miſchief againſt any lawful go. 

vernment. Vers 

'REBOU'ND (V.) to leap, bounce, or jump 
up again, after having been thrown upon 

the ground, &c. as a marble being toſſel 

upon a pavement,” a ball ſtruck or throw 

againſt a wall, &c, i 

REBUTFF (V.) to deny, repulſe, ſcorn, di. 
dain, &c. | 

REBU'/FF (S.) the refufing an inferior ſuit by 
a ſuperior with ſcorn ; a poſitive denial, 
ſtrong oppoſition, a ſnappiſh, diſdainful, 
angry anſwer. 1 

REBUTLD (V.) to build up a houſe, city, 
palace, &c. that had been pulled or bur 
down, or any other ways deſtroyed, 

REBU'KE (V.) to chide, find fault wit, 
check, reprove, &c. 

RE'BUS (S.) an hieroglyphick or enigmatick 
repreſentation of ſomething, with explanz- 
tory motto's or words added to it, for the 
fuller and perſecter underſtanding the devgn 
or intent of the author; in Heraldry, it i 
ſuch a coat as hears an alluſion to th: fu- 
name of a perſon, as three eagles for Eagl. 

on, three caſtles for Caſtleton, c. 

RECA'L (V.) to call back or over again, 2 
if a prince ſhould ſend for his ambaſſador a 
-a foreign court home ſuddenly, &c. 

RECANT (V.) to deny or unſay what a pe- 
ſon had formerly faid, done, or wrote. 

RECANTA'TION (S.) a difowning what bu 
formerly been ſaid or done, or acknowledy- 
ing that to be wrong, which heretofore wi 
-maintained to be right. 

RECAPA/CITATE (V.) to enable a peri 
again to do what he formerly uſed to do. 
but for want of ability had lately left it eff, 

| RECAPI'TULATE (v.) to ſum up briefly de 
heads of a trial, argument or diſcourſe. 

RECE DE (V.) to give way, fall back, reti, 
or depart from what had been before pio, 
miſed, done, or ſaid. 

RECEFPT (S.) the act of taking in, of ft. 

ceiving any thing whatever; alſo a men 
randum in writing, wherein is acknov* 
ledged the payment of a ſum of more), d 
the delivery. of goods, &c. alſo direction 
for the making or compounding a reme) 
for diſeaſes, or the method of making Wine, 
ink, &c. 

RECEIVABLE (A.) any thing that is to b, 
or may be received. 

| RECEIVE (V.) to take into poſſcfiion fron 

another; alſo to lodge or entertain 2 12 

fon ; alſo to bear, ſuſtain, or ſuffer the 3: 
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Ack VER (S.) an officer appointed to take 
and collect the money that is or ſhall be due 
upon account of any tax, &c. alſo a veſſel 
placed to catch or receive the duſtillations in 
chymiſtry, &. alſo the large glaſs in an air- 
pump, out of which the air is drawn, and 
within which animals, &c, are put to ihew 
the ſeveral experiments. / | 
RECENT arg freſh, juſt done, lately, 
or of a ſhort ſtandings 


pointed for the reception of a perfon, goods, 
cattle, &c, alſo a hiding or lurking hole for 
ill purpoſes. : 

ECE PTION (S.) the kind or ill uſage that 
a perſon gives or receives from another; alſo 
the receiving any thing. | 
ECE PTIVE (S.) a place or veſſel that is fit 

to receive perſons or things. 
ess or RECE'SSION (S.) a retreating, 


of retirement, eaſe, or hiding; and in Aftroe 
romy; the going back of the equinoctial points 
every year about 5o ſeconds, occationed by 
the axis of the earth's ſwerving from -that 
paralleliſm with the ſun, that it apparently 
keeps with itſelf, during the whole time of 
its annual revolution, | 

RE CHABITES (S.) a ſect among the Few, 
founded by Rechab the father of Fonadas, 
whoſe original or the time when he liv'd 1s 
to us unknown ; ſome imagine him to have 
been of Judab, others, that he was a prieſt 
or at leaſt a Levite; others imagine that they 


waited upon the prieſts and Levites, the de- 
ſcendants of the Kenites, who were derived 
from Midian, fon of Cuſþ, who was of the 


Zipperab, the wife of Moſes, who entered 
into the promiſed land along with the He- 
brews, and dwelt in the portion of the tribe 
of Judab about the dead ſea; they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Iſraelites only by their 
| retired ſort of life, and by their contempt of 
cities and houſes ; ſome have thought that 
Fetbro himſelf firſt founded the Rechabites, 
| and that Fonadab, one of his defcendants, 
made a new order, and enjoined his poſterity 
neither to drink wine nor tlwell in houſes, to 
lo no grain, to plant no vineyards, to have 
no lands, and to dwell in tents all their lives; 
this injunction did not oblige all the Kenirer, 
but only the particular deſcendants of Jona- 
dab, which they continued to obſerve 300 
Years 3 in the laſt year of the reign of Je- 
ecakim king of Fudab, Nebuchadnezzar com- 
ing to betiege Jeruſalem, the Rechabites were 
torced to leave the country, and to take re- 
luge in the city, yet however without quit- 
ting their cuſtom of lodging in tents; during 
this ſiege, Jeremiab was commanded by God 
hy caule the Rechabites to enter into the tem- 
pie, and to offer them wine to drin, which 
he did accordingly, but they remained ſted 
Jait a their ancient perſuaſion, and retuled; 


going. back, or, withdrawing ; alſo a place 


were only attendants in the temple, and 


MECEPTACLE (S.) any thing or place ap- 


iſſue of Hobab or of Jethro, the father of | 


| RECFPROCAL (A.) mutual, alternate, in- 
ter changeable, any thing that affects different 


J 


founder, who had impoſed ſuch ſevere re- 


RECHA'NGE (s.) a ſecond. payment of the 
price of exchange, or rather the price of a 


RECL INA TION (S.) a leaning er bending 


REC 


upon which the prophet fets before the Tf 
raelites the unreaſonableneſs of their revolt . 
from God, and doing contrary to his com- 


mandments, and ſhews them how ſtedfatt 


the Rec habites were to the inſtitutions of their 


ſtraints upon them. 


new exchange due upon a bill of exchange, 
to refund the bearer by the drawer or en- 
dorſer-;- alſo extraordinary ſtores kept on 
board a ſhip, to ſupply any accident. that 


may happen in the cordage, tackle, c. of - 


that already in uſe. | 
RECHA*RGE (S.) a charging again of an 
piece of ordnance, or ſmaller fire- arms, to 
be ready for uſe. _ 
RE'CHLESS (A.) careleſs, negligent, impro- 
vident, &c, . ü 
RE'CIPE (S.) a phyſical receipt, or phyſician's 
preſcription. 4 
RECUPIENT (S.) any veſſel, &c, that is 
1 or appointed to contain or receive any 
thing. 


parties equally. : 

RECIPROCA'TION (S.) the act of returning 
or interchanging. . 

RECTTAL or RECITA'TION (S.) a naming 
or repeating the particulars of which any 
thing conlitts, a pronouncing or ſaying by 
heart, . 

RECITATVVE (A.) ſomething relating to a 
recital; and in Mufick, it is a ſort of ſpeak- 
ing in a plain but muſical ſinging manner, 
much like the plain chant uſed in cathedrals 
at reading the pſalms, confeſſion, creed, 


&c, and particularly uſed at the rehearting . 


or acting dramatick performances in ope- 
ras, &c. | 

RECITE (V.) to repeat or ſay by heart, to 
enumerate or particularize. 

RE'CKON (V.) to compute, value, caſt up, 
or account; alſo to judge, think, or ima- 
gine. 

RE CKONING (S.) the adjuſting an accompt ; 
or caſting up the value of work, wages, &c. 
alſo the accompt itſelf z and in Navigation, 
it is the method of eſtimating a ſhip's way, 
thereby to know where ſhe 1s, and how far 
ſhe has run, &c. 

RECLAIM (V.) to call back, to amend, to 
perſuade to leave off bad practices; alſo to 

row better, and leave off vicious courſes. 


backwards, a term principally uſed in dial- 
ling, and ſpoke of ſuch whoſe planes lean 
backward from a vertical plane. 

RECLU'SE (A.) ſhut up, or retued from the 
world ; and chiefly ſpoke of nuns, monks, 
&c, that live in cloiſters or religious houſes, 
and are not at liberty to go in and out at 


pleaſure, 
RECLU* 
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RECOMMENCE (v) 


"REC 


'RECLU'SION (s.) « reviving from the world, | 


to live in a loneſome place, or religious 


RECO'GNISANCE or RECO'GNIZANCE (S.) 
a bond or obligation upon record, acknow. 
tedged in ſome court of record, before ſome 


judge, teſtifying the recogniſor to owe to the 


recogniſee a certain ſum of money. 
RECOGNIVSE or RECOGRYZE (V.) to own 
or acknowledge ; alſo to take notice or 
knowledge of a perſon or thing, 


| RECOGNISEE” or RECOGNIZ ER (S.) the 


perſon that is bound in a bond or recogni- 
fance to another. 
RECOGNT TION (S.) an acknowledgment, 
examination, or review. 


RECOTL (V.) to fall back, give way, to 


draw or run backward as a gun does when 
fired. | | | 

RECOVL (S.) the motion or running back of a 
gun after it is fired or diſcharged, the ſtart- 
ing or flying back of any thing, 

RECOPN (V.) to melt down old or broken 
£oin, and to coin it over again, as when the 
broad and clip*'d money was called in. 

RECOLLE'CT (V.) to bethink one's ſelf, or 
call to mind any thing that is paſſed or ſlipt 
out of one's mind, or that was forgotten; 

to ſummon or gather things together again 
that are ſcattered. | 

' RECOLLE/CTION (S.) a manner or mode of 

thinking, whereby thoſe notions, actions, or 
ideas that were forgot are again brought to 
mind, and viſible to the perception, memory, 
or underſtanding. | 

RE'COLLECTS (S.) a branch or part of the 
Franciſcan friers. . 

to begin a ſuit or 

thing afreſh. after it had lain ſtill for ſome 
time. 

RECOMMEND (V.) to offer or lay a perſon 
or thing to or beſore another with the ad- 
vantage of a good character, in order to in- 
duce the perſon to whom the recommenda- 
tion is made, to favour, encourage, or em- 
ploy the undertaking or perſon. - 

RECOM ME'NDABLE (A.) that deſerves en- 
couragement, that is worthy of praiſe. 

RECOMMENDA'TION (S.) an offering, 

. commending, praiſing, or ſetting forth a 

on or thing to advantage, : 

RECOMME'NDATIVE or RECOMMEN.- 
DATOKY (A.) any thing that ſerves to 
promote a perſon's intereſt, or render him 
acceptable, &c. 


RE'COM''ENCE (S.) a gratuity or reward gi- | 


ven for ſome ſervice done. 

RE'COMPENCE (V.) to reward, requite, or 
make a perſon ſatisfaction or amends for 
ſomething already done. 

RECOMPO'SE (V.) in Printing, it is to com- 

poſe or ſet a page, &c. over again; in Phy. 

ick, it is to give ſuch medicines as may cauſe 


vomiting, &c. 


'RxCoRetian b.) m. pete seen 


| RECONCILIA'TION or RECONCILEMENT 


| RECO'VERABLE (A.) any thing that muy be 


the patient to reſt or ſleep after bleeding, 


make thoſe friends that were before at vari. 
ance ; to interpret or explain ſeeming con. 
traditions, i} 1A | 
RECONCYLABLE (A.) that may be accounteg 
for, a capablcneſs of being made friends, ot 
reconciled... .. - f 


(S.) to act of compoſing differences, quar. 
rels, or diſagreements, and making thoſ 
friends that before were enemies, 

RECO'NDITORY (S.) a ware: houſe or ftore. 
ot a repoſitory or place to lay up goods, 

c. in. | 
RECONDU'CT (V.) to bring an army or fn. 
gle perſon back again from any ſtrange play 
or country where they were carried, * 

RECONNOT'TRE (V.) in War, is the going 
to view and ſee the ſituation of a camp, t, 
in order fo make a report thereof; at 9 
it is the coming ſo near a fleet, as to ſee 
and diſtinguiſh of what nation, ſtrength, &. 
it is. | 

RECONVE'NTION (S.) among the Crvilior, 
8 a contrary action brought by the defen- 

ant. 

RECORD (V.) to regiſter, enrol, or memo. 
randum any proceedings, fo as they may be 
always kept in memory, and applied to upon 
any occaſion ; alſo to ſing like birds, or t 
play upon an inſtrument now commonly 
called the flute. | 

RECORD (S.) a memorial or thing entered j 
the authority of a court, to preſerve th: 
memory of any proceedings had upon ay 

. ſuit ; alſo a teſtimony, witneſs, or evidence 

RECO'RDER (S.) a perfon well. ſkilled in ti 
laws, that the mayor or other chief maęi. 
trate of a city or town-corporate, having j. 
riſdiction, or a court of records within hi 
precincts, takes or affociates to himſelf for 

the better managing and executing matte 

of juſtice according to law; alſo the ancicnt 

| 2 of a muſical inſtrument now called ih 
ute. 75 

RECOꝶ VER (V.) to reſtore to health one thi 
8 ; alſo to get again any thing that wi 


_ reſtored to its former condition, or that mi 
be amended or improved, or that may b 
got or found again after having been loſt, 
well nigh ſpoiled. Th : 
RECO'VERY (S.) a getting ſomething ag 
that had been loſt; the being amended d 
reſtored from a ſickneſs to a ſtate of health; 
in Laev, it is the obtaining any thing f 
for by decree or judgment in law. 
RECOU'NT (v.) to recite, relate, or tell te 
ſeveral particulars of a matter or thing; 4 
to tell or count money over again. 
RECOU RSE (S.) a refuge or application mat 
to a perſon for help, affiſtance, or pros 
tion; alſo a paſſage, return, or going b* 
again, 85 10 


N 


To have Recourſe, to have the liberty. of | 
4 bock, &c, 28 an autherity; to appeal or 
apply to a perſon for help, &c. Foun 

RECREATE (V.) to divert, amuſe, pleaſe, 
delight, refreſh, make merry, &c. 

RECREA!TION (S.) ſport, paſtime, pleaſure, | 
a ſatisfactory or pleating amuſement, &c., | 

RECREA'TIVE (A.) pteaſing, divertive, a- 
muſing, ſatisfactory, &c. 

RECREMENT (S.) any fort of ſuperfluous 
matter in the blood or body, or any, of its 
parts 3 alſo a liquor ſeveral times diſtilled over 
again; and in'Phyſice, the ſeveral juices ap- 
pointed by nature for particular uſes, which 

; are ſeparated in the ſeveral glands, 

RECREMENTU TICUS (A.) thick, muddy, 

full of dregs, coarſe, mean, ordinary, 

RECRTMINATE (V.) to excuſe a fault or 

: miſdemeanor laid to a perſon's charge, by 

charging the accuſer with the ſame, or a 

e greater crime. 

, RECRIMINA”"TION (S.) a re-charging or 
excuſing one's ſelf for a fault committed, by 
accufing the accuſer with the ſame, or a 
greater crime. 

RECRIMINA'/TOR (S.) one that recriminates 

or charges others with the ſame or greater 

faults than he himſelf is charged with as an 
excuſe for himſelf, 

RECRUDE'SCENCE (S.) a growing freſh, raw, 

or ſore again after the wound, ulcer, &c. 

had ſeemingly been cured, &c. 

RECRUFT (V.) to ſupply with what was 

wanting, a filling up a vacancy, or ſupplying 

a defect. ; 

RECRUT'TS (S.) any freſh ſupply ; as in an 

Army, when freſh men are raiſed to ſupply 

the deficiencies of deſerters, or of the killed, 


. wounded, c. 
hi RECTANGLE (S.) an angle whoſe meaſure is 
for the quadrant of a circle, formed by the fall- 


ing of two ſtraight lines perpendicularly up- 
on one another. 
RE'CTIFIABLE (A.) that is capable of being 
amended or ſet to rights. 

RECTIFICA!'TION (S.) an amending, im- 
proving, or ſetting to rights; and in Cby- 
miſiry, it is the diſtilling ſpirits over again to 


be make them the purer; and in Mathematicks, 
ma} | It is the finding a ſtraight line equal to a 
y curved one. 


|, RECTIFIER (S.) one who amends or puts 
| things to rights; and in Navigation, it is an 

gain inſtrument contrived to determine the varia- 

d & tion of the compaſs, in order to rectify the 

th; ſhip's way or courſe. | 

(uel RECTIFY (V.) to put things in order that 


were out; to mend, correct, improve; to 
diſtil a ſpirit a ſecnd time to render it more 
pure ; alſo to bring the ſun's place in the 
ecliptick on a material. globe to the brazen 
meridian, &c. in Marbematicki, to find a 
ttraight line equal to a curved one, or a plane 


going to a perſon; place, or thing; to quote 


75 RE D 
to bring the ſuppoſed time of a-perſon's birth 


to the true time. | 

RECTILINEAL or RECTILTNEAR (A.) 
figures or angles made by the meeting toge- 

ther of right or ſtraight lines. 

RE'CTITUDE or RE'CTITY (S.) upright- 

neſs, equity, juſtice, honeſty z alſo ſtraight- 

neſs or evenneſs, &c, 

RE'/CTOR (S.) a gevernor; director, or ruler ; 
alſo the parſon or miniſter of a pariſh, whoſe 
office is to preach, adminiſter the ſacraments 
to, and viſit, inſtru, and take care of the 

| fouls of his pariſhioners ; alſo the head or 
principal of a univerſity or college, and of a 
convent of Jeſuits, &. 

RE'CTORY (S.) a pariſh-church, parſonage, 

or ſpiritual living with all its rights, glebes, 

tythes, &c. 

RECU*"MBENCE, RECU'MBENCY, or RE- 

CU'/MBEN TNESS (S.) a depending or re- 

lying upon a perſon or thing. 


j RECU'MBENT (A.) lying along, lolling, or 


thruſting one's whole weight upon a thing. 

RECU'R (V.) to return, run, or come back 
again. 

RECU'RRENCY, RECU"'RRENTNESS, or 

_ RECU'RSION (S.) the returning, running, 
or coming back again. 

RECURVA'TION, RECU'RVEDNESS, or 
RECU*RVITY (S.) a bending, or being 
bent backwards, like the upper part of an S. 

RECU'SANCY (S.) a diſſenting from, or non- 
conformity with the ſtate, by not complying 
with certain conditions required by a govern- 
ment. a 

RECU SANT S (S.) in a Las Senſe, properly 
means thoſe who deny the king's ſupremacy, 
and in a particular manner Reman Catbe/ichs, 
though this has often been extended to Pro- 
teſtants of ſeveral denominations for diſſent- 
ing from the eſtabliſhed church, and holding 
their religious meetings againſt the leave or 
conſent of the government, 

RECU'SSION (S.) a ſhaking, forcing, thruſt- 
ing, or beating back. 

RED (S.) a well-known ſtrong colour, and one 
of the principal or primary colours of natural 
bodies, or rather an idea excited in the mind 
by the reflexion of the light falling in a parti- 
cular manner. 

RE DDING or READING (S.) in Berkſbire, 
is a very ancient town, and formerly very 
famous for its fine abbey; it is now a very 
large, wealthy, and handſome built town, 
fituate on the river Kenner, but ſo near the 
Thames, that the largeſt barges come up to 
the town-bridge, where are wharfs to load 
and unload all ſorts of goods, by means 
whereof a great trade in malt and meal is 
carried on with London, and all ſorts of com- 

modities with the inland counties which are 
brought from London ; the town has three 
large churches, and two meeting houſes ; the 
Kennet is exceedingly ſtored with pike, ems 


equal to a curved ſurface; in Afrolegy, it is 
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face, and particularly trout ; it was formerly 
very much inhabited by clothiers, but now 
there are but ſew; jt has conſtantly ſent two 
members to parliament, and in the time of 
the abbey's flouriſhing has had parliaments 
held in the refectary; the election of mem- 
bers of parliament of this borough is in the 
mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, who 
are in all more than 600; it is governed by 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, as many burgeſſes, 
with other officers; it has a large market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 32 
computed, and 40 meaſured miles. 
REDDYVTION (S.) ſubmiſſion, a giving again, 
reftoring or ſurrendering a place; and in 
Law, is the judicial acknowledgment that 
the land or thing in queſtion belongs to the 
demandant, ' . 
REDDLE or RU/DDLE (S.) a fort of red foſ- 
fil ſtone, commonly called red chalk, uſed by 
painters to draw or ſketch out figures, which 
works are commonly called drawings. 
REDE (S.) an old word uſed by the Poets, and 
particularly in Szernbo/d and Hopkins's ver- 
fion cf the pſalms, ſigvifying advice or 
counſel. X 

REDEEM (V.) to bring cut of flavery, bon- 
dage, priion, &c. to ranſom or ſet at li- 
berty. ; | 
REDEE'MABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
paid for, bought, purchaſed, or ſet at liberty. 
REDEE'MABLES (S.) funds, lands, taxes, 
laid, appropriated, or fold conditionally, re- 
ferving the equity of redemption. 


REDEE MER (S.) a deliverer, ſaviour, pur- 


cChaſer, or ſetter at liberty, &c, this name 
is given, by way of eminence, to Jeſus 
Chriſt, the [Redeemer and Saviour of the 
whole world ; but in Moeſes's Law, it was 
alſo given to him who had the right of re- 
demption in any inheritance, or even the 


perſon of a near kinſman, that may redeem 


it out of the hands of a ſtranger, or of any 
other 
waiting for the ſabbatical year, when it re- 


turned of itſelf to the family that originally 


owned it. . 
RE-DELVVER (V.) to give or deliver a thing 
back agan. 


RE-DELFVERANCE (S.) a returning, ſurren- 


dering, exchanging, or giving a perſon or 


thing back again that was taken captive, &c. 


RE-DEMA'ND (V.) to require, aſk for, or 
demand a thing again, 

REDEMPTION (S.) in Lago, is a right that 
any perſon has, to enter upon, have, poſſeſs, 


and enjoy again, an eſtate that had been ſold, 


mortgaged, and enjoyed by another, upon 


paying a certain ſum, or performing certain 
conditions, &c. alſo the freeing and ſetting- 


perſons at liberty that are in bondage, capti- 
vity, er priſon ; this was eſteemed one of the 
principal inſtances ef charity or generoſity a- 
mong the Jesus, and preferred to relieving 
the poor, or publick benefactions, ſuch as 


ew, that had bought it, without 


RED 
building ſynagogues, repairing the fortifcz. 
tions of town- walls, c. becauſe under this 
circumſtance they confidered their country. 
men did not only want the conven.encies of 
life, but were under the abſolute command of 
infidels, and run a great hazard in their con. 
ſciences and religion ; and if they could not 
ranſom all, they uſed to give the preference 
according to the regards of ſex, quality, &c, 
and here generally a woman was preferred to 
a man, aprieft to a Lewite, and a Levite to 2 
Lay-Ifraelite, a Lay-Iſraelite to a proſelyte, a 
proſelyte to one manumi ſed, and one manumiſed 
to a ſlave; if any man happened to be in a 
ſtate of captivity with his father, or a rab- 
bin, his inſtructor, he was firſt to ranſom 
himſelf and his rabbin, before his father; 
but if his mother happened. to be in that 
condition, ſhe was to be freed before either 
of the other two; among the old Rinan, 
the offices of aſſiſtance and protection were 
due, in the firſt place to parents, and in the 
ſecond to thoſe under guardianſhip, after 
which relations, dependants, and gueſts were 
to be ſerved, 

REDEMPTION OF CAPTIVES (S.) ami- 
litary order at firſt, and ſince a religious one, 
called alſo Notre Dame de /a Mercy, founded 
by Peter Nolaſque, and Raimond de Ruchſot, 
and Peter king of Arragon ; the religious of 
this inſtitution, beſides the three ordinary 
vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, 
make a fourth, to employ themſelves for the 
deliverance of Chriſtian ſlaves detained by the 
Barbarians, and alſo to enter into ſervitude 
for the redeeming of Chriſtians ; the ſeveral 

_ Popes have not only approved of this order, 
but alſo granted them divers privileges. 
RE'DFORD or RE'TFORD-EAST (S.) in 

Nottingbamſbire, is a very ancient borough 

town, built on the eaſt ſide of the river Ia 

over Which is a ſtone hridge ; it ſends two 
members to parliament, and has becn, by 
divers charters from ſeveral kings, endowel 
with large privileges, and by its laſt, granted 
the zth of king James I. it was incorporated 
a- new, by the name of bailiffs and burgeſſs, 
appointing the government thereof to be in 
two bailiffs, called the ſerior and junior bat 
liffs, and 12 aldermen ; they have alſc a lib. 
ſte ward, who is commonly a nobleman 
they have alſo two chamberlains, a town. 
clerk, and two ſei jeants at mace ; the bail 
are annvally elected the firſt of Aigiſl, and 
enter upon their office the 29th of Stele, 

following; the ſenior bailiff is choſe out 0 

the aldermen, and the junior bailiff cut of 

the freemen that have ferved the office | 
chamberlain ; the market is very laige weekl) 
on Saturday, eſpecially for hops, barley, and 


and 135 meaſured miles! 
RED FU'STIAN (S.) a nick-name for tlaret, 
or red port wine. 


RE'D-GUM (S.) a diſorder in new. born be 
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REDI'CULUS (S.) the name of a god to 
* whom the Romans built a temple near Rome, 
upon the way to, the gate called, Capena, near 
unto which Hannibal approaching, in order 
to enter into Rome, the deſtruction whereof ' 
he had ſworn, was obliged to return haſtily | 
with all his army, being ſeized. with a ſudden 


appeared in the air, as if it were for ihe de- 


Hannibal had advanced, and from whence | 


ſecrated to this god, . 


afreſh, to renew or begin again. 


REDINTEGRA'TION (S.) a renewing, mak- / 


ing up again, reſtoring, refreſhing, &c. . 
RED-LE/PTER-M AN. (S.) a great obſerver 
of church holidays; a Roman-Cgtbolick, 


REDOU'BLE (V.) to come again with twice | 
the force a perſon did any thing before, to 


encreaſe, grow greater, cc. | 
REDOU'BTABLE (A.) dreaded, feared, &c. 
REDOU'BTS (S.) in Fortification, ſmall, ſquare 

forts, to lodge corps ds garde, and are uſed 


to ſecure the lines of circumvallation and 


contravallation, and the approaches ; they | 
| are alſo made ſometimes upon. every traverſe 


of the trenches, to defend the work againſt 
the ſallies of the beſieged; they are often 
uſed before ſtrong towns, at ſmall diſtances 
| before the counterſcarp, to keep the enemy 
at a diſtance, and cover the ſallies of the 
gariſon 3 they are ſometimes greater, and 
ſometimes leffer, but their parapet being not 
to reſiſt 'cannon, is only eight or nine feet 
thick, with two or three foot banks; and 
the ditch about the ſame breadth and depth. 
REDOU/ND (V.) to abound, or be over and 
above, more than enough, ſuperfluous; alſo 
to turn to, or light upon. 


member called the tongue. 
REDAE'SS (V.) to relieve, or do juſtice to an 
injured perſon, to take away all cauſe of 
complaint, 


"; b. SE/A (S.) a branch of the Indian or 
xs Ethiopian ocean, which parts Arabia from 
ffs Africa and Egypt, running from north to 
and ſouth about 1209 miles; towards the north 
her It is but about eight or nine miles over, and 
t of is full of rocks, which, by reaſon of its par- 
t of rowneſs, render it dangerous for ſailors, and 
, of therefore not much frequented, eſpecially 
cb now the way to the Indies is diſcovered by 
and the ocean; the children of Jrael's paſſing | 


over this ſea under the conduct of M:ſes dry- 
foot, will make it for ever memorable ; it is 


| More like a river than a ſea, and in many 
Places ſhallow, and univerſally ſtrewed over 
with rocks and ſands, ſome of which are 
1 vilidle, and others covered with water ; the 


den, confiſting of an innumerable, quantity | 


* 


terror, occaſioned by horrible ſpectrums that 
ſence ot the city; in the ſame place, juſt as 
he returned when he left off his enterprize, 
the Romans built a temple, which they con- 


wo. YG IRE DUCE (v.) to bring down lower, to make 
REDI'NTEGRATE (V.) to reſtore or make 


RED-RA'G (S.) a mock name for that buſy | 


RED 
- Veſſels uſed in this ſea are flat-bottomed 3 
there are many iſlands in it, which are not 
inhabited in the winter; the middle of the 
Water is clear, and from 25 to 50 ſathoms 
deep; but the ſhores, .eſpecially the: eaſtern 
and weſtern, are fo ſull of rocks and ſhoals, 
that it is impoſſible to paſs them but by day- 
light, and with an expert pilot ; the. Turks 
at this day rarely ſuffer any ſhips but their 
own to paſs and repaſs on this ſea, upon ac- 
count of the depredations made ſome time 
ago by the Portugueſe, © 
RE'D-SHANK (S.) a mallard or duck. : 
REDU'BBERS (S.) certain perſons who buy 
ſtollen cloth, knowing it to be ſo, and then 
dye it of another colour, &c. to diſguiſe it. 


., weaker, to humble, conquer, or ſubdue. 
REDU/CIBLE (A.) that may be changed, al- 
tered, conquered, made leſs, .&c. _ 
REDU'CTION (S.) a bringing back again, a 
ſubduing, conquering, or changing out of one 
Name or form into another; and in Arith- 
metich, is the name of à particular rule, 
Which when it would change a larger ſpecies 
'of coin, weight, meaſure, &c. into a leſs, 
but till to retain the ſame value, multi- 
plication is uſed, and is called reduction de- 
_ ſeending ; to effect which, the quantity of 
the greater name is, multiplied by ſo many of 
the leſſer as makes one of the greater; as in 
20 ſhillings, to know how many pence, that 
number being multiplied by 12, the pence in 
a ſhilling, the product or anſwer is 240 ; and 
on the contrary, a leſſer name being given 
to find how many of a greater is contained 
therein, you muſt divide the given number 
by ſo many of the leſſer as makes one of the 
gleater, and the quotient is the anſwer ſought, 
and this is called reduction aſcending; as i£ 
240 pence were given, to know how many 
ſhillings were contained therein, that num- 
ber being divided by 12, the anſwer woll be 
20; in Algebra, the clearing an equation of 
fractions, and other troubleſome and ſuper- 
fluous quantities, and bringing down tle 
quantities to their loweſt terms, the tranſ- 
poſing of quantities from one fide tothe other, 
till the quantities known paſſeſs one fide of 
the equation, and the unknown the other, 
whereby both are known, is called redu&:cm 
of equations; in drawing of maps, figure*, 
& c. it is the making them leſſer than tl. e 


copies or originals, by the help of a ſcale, 


c. and in Surgery, it is the putting a diſio- 
cated or fratuied bone into its proper place. 

REDU*CTIVE (A.) any thing that may be 
leſſened or decreaſed. 

REDU'NDANCY, REDUNDANTNESS, or 
REDU/NDANCE (S.) ſuperfluity, abun- 
dance, an overflowing, &c. 

RBDU'NDANT (A.) abounding, exceeding, 
ovei flowing, & . : 

REDU/PLICATE (V.) to double or fold over 
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R E F 
REE (s.) a fmall Portugueze coin, of about 
half a farthing Englip value. | 
REED (S.) thoſe ſtems, flags, or ſtalky graſs, 

that grow by or in the rivers or fenny places, 

hollow within; alſo a Jewiſh meaſure of 3 

yards and inches in length. _ & 
NE. E DIF (v.) to build up again that which 
had been pulled or thrown down. 
REEK (V.) to ſmoak or caſt forth a ſteam | 
-like hot water, meat, &c. 


REEK (S.) a ſteam, ſmoak, or vapour; alſo | 


a ſtack of hay or corn. 


REEL (V.) to ſtagger or totter, not to be able | 


to ſtand or walk by reaſon of liquor, the va- 
pours, e. | $7 
REEL (S.) an inſtrument to wind thread, filk, 
Ec. into ſkains, &c. 8 FA 
RE. ENTER (v.) to come back again, and go 
into a place, houſe, &c. that a perſon had 
left the poſſeſſion of, &c. k 
RE-E'NTRY, RE-E'NTRING, or RE-E N- 
TRANCE (S.) a going back or into a place 
again, that a perſon was come ſrom; and in 
Law, to take the poſſeſſion of land, &c, 
that had been aſſigned over to another, &c, 
alſo to carry an article to a perſon's account 
again, after it had been wrote off or diſ- 
charged. 
RE-ESTA/BLISH (V.) to ſettle a perſon or 
_ __ thing again, that had been put out of the 
Way, &c. | 
REEVE (V.) among the Sailors, is uſed for 
putting a rope in, through, &c. as when 
they would fay, Put the rope through the 
block, they ſay, Reeve it through the block, 
c. and the contrary is to uxreeve, 
REEVE (S.) the foreman, ſteward, or over- 
ſeer of a coal-pit or coal-mine, is called a 
coal-reeve ; alſo the bailiff of a manor or 
franchiſe, &c. $a | 
RE-EXA'MINE (V.) to run or examine any 
thing over again. | 
RE. EXTENT (S.) a ſecond extent made 
vpon lands or tenements, upon complaint 
made, that the firſt extent was partially ex- 
ecuted. 


REFE'CTION (S.) any meal or matter of | , 
eating and drinking, to refreſh a Wearied 


or hungry perſon. 

REFE/CTIVES (S.) enlivening, comforting, 
or refieſhing medicines, proper for weak 
or {ainting perſons. 

REFE'CTORY or REFE/CTUARY (S.) a 
common hall or dining-room, eſpecially in 
2 monaſtery, college, &c. where the friars, 
nuns, ſcholars, &c. eat all together, 

'REFE'L (V.) to confute, diſprove, or de- 


monſtrate by plain arguments the falſity, 


improbability, or diſadvantage of any pro- 
poſition. 
REFER (V.] to fend back to another perſon, 
to quote a particular paſſage of a book, &c. 
alſo to ſubmit a matter in diſpute to the 
judgment and determination of others. 


| REF 
pute is ſubmitted to be determined; an arbi- 
trator, &c. ak 

REFERENCE (S.) in Writing or Printing, is 
a mark that ſhews where ſomething fpoken 

of is more fully treated of, &c. alto a ſub. 

mitting any matter in diſpute to the decifion 
of other perſons choſe on purpoſe. 

REFERENDAR (S.) formetly meant the 
maſter of requeſts, or keeper of the ſeals of 
a prince, or chancellor; but now in Frarce, 
it means an officer of the Chancery, who 
makes report of the letters of juſtice, as of 
thoſe of reciſion, and ſuch like; at Rune, 
they are the prelates, who bring before the 
pope affairs and requeſts, or petitions for 
the ſignature of right and favour, who take 
cognizance of cauſes brought before them, 

and wherein they act for any ſum not ex- 
ceeding 500 crowns of gold. | 

REFI'NE (V.) to make pure, or take away 
the droſs from any metal, liquor, &c. alfo 

to improve the manners or morals of a peo- 
ple, &c. alſo to make critical remarks upon 

2 matter, to handle a ſubject curiouſly and 
with judgment, 

REFI'NING or REFPNEMENT (S.) the an 

of ſeparating gold and filver from any other 

metals it may be mixed with; alſo the im- 
proving upon any ſubject, by curiouſly ard 
critically conſidering every part, and by add- 
ing to, or ſubſtrating from it. 

REFI'T (V.) among the Sailors, is to clean, 
mend, repair, and make a ſhip fit for ſer- 
vice again, after coming from a loog or la- 
zardous voyage ; alſo the mending or mak- 
ing up again a houſe, a coat, &c. fit {« 
that ſervice, which before it was ngt. 

REFLE'CT (V.) to beat or caſt back the rays 
of light or heat; alſo to ſpeak d:ſreſpe&fuly 
of a perſon, by cenſuring or ſpeaking ill 
him; alſo to think, pender, conſider, ct 
meditate ſeriouſly upon a th ng, 
| REFLE'CTION or REFLE'/XION (s.) there 
turning back of rays of heat or light, by 
ſtriking upon a hard body; alfo that open 
tion of the mind, whereby a perſon weighs 
and conſiders the ſeveral circumſtances ot it 
object or affair, by means whereof the ſert- 
ral ideas raiſed or excited in the mind at 
regulated and duly formed, 

REFLEXIBI'LITY or KEFLE/XIBLENES 
(S.) the nature, condition, or circumſtanced 

a thing, that renders it capable of reflexio0. 
REFLO'W (V.) to roll or flow back again. 
RE'FLUX or REFLU'XION (s.) principal) 
| ſpoke of the tide flowing back again alte'! 
is come to its full height, commonly call 
the ebbing of the tide, ND 

REFORM (V.) to mend, new-mould, or fer, 
tiſy a perſon or thing, eſpecially ſpoke" ® 
bringing perſons over from a wicked, pio. 
fligate life, to ſobriety and regularity ; in 
Army, it is to reduce a body of men, ell“ 


- REFEREE” (s.) one to whom a matter in diſ- 
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officers and men into other bodies, or only 

breaking a part, and keeping the rett. 

REFORMA'DO (S.) an officer whofe company 
or troop is broke, and he continued only it 
half- pay; in a Ship, it is a gentleman who 
ſerves as. a volunteer, in oider to learn the 
duty of an officer. 

REFORMA'TION (S.) the act of reforming 
or amending abuſes, errors, &c. and in an 
eſpecial manner is ſpoke both of the time 
and act of the Proteſtants ſeparating from, 
and forſaking of the ſeveral notorious abuſes 
crept into, and practiſed by the church ot 
Rome, particularly thie univerſal reformation in 
the 16th century, 

REFO'RMED (A.) amended, reclaimed, new- 
made, or formed over again. 5 

REFO RME D (S.) thoſe who have left off the 

practice of worſhipping ſaints and angels, of 


owning the ſupremacy of the pope in foreign 

kingdoms, praying for the dead, and ſeveral 

other ſuperſtitious practices; and now called 

by the general name of Proteſtants. . 
REFO'RMER (S.) one who makes it his bu- 
lineſs to correct miſdemeanors, and cauſe 
bad practices to be left off. 

REFRA'CT (V.) to refiſt, force, or beat back 
again, > 4h 
REFRA'CTION (S.) in Aftronomy and Per ſpec- 
tive, is that diverſity of aſpe& and error of 
the fight which happens in our contemplat- 
ing the ſtars, or beholding bodies or objects 
at a great diſtance, either by optick inttru- 
ments, or any other interpoſed diaphanous 

body, when thereby the rays or ſpecies of 
the vifible object are broken, and repreſent 
the things otherwiſe than in truth they are, 
as is evident by looking-glaſſes, which ac- 
cording to their greater denſity or rarity 
greatly alter the object; the general cauſe of 
refrafions is the obliquity of the fight, and 
the thickneſs of the air, which the thicker it 
is, the greater will be the refraction; for 
which reaſon the ſun, moon, or ſtars nearer 
the horizon are moſt obnoxious to it; whereas 
in the meridian the air is freer from vapours, 
and conſequently clearer, _ 
EFRACTORY (A.) ftubborn, obſtinate, 
95, perverſe, ſelf-willed, c. 

E FRAGABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
3 withſtood, contradicted, or gain- 
id. 


FRAIN (v.) to with. hold or abſtain from 
any thing, to bridle or keep one's ſelf back 
rom the doing any thing; to forbear. 
FRANGIBULITY or REFRA'NGIBLE- 
MESS (S.) the Itableneſs or capacity of being 
ttiafted, 
FFRA'NGIBLE (A.) that is capable of, or 
Bay be . 5 5 5 
. i RENA'TION (s.) a curbing, topping, 
ecking, with-holding, &c. and in 4ftro/ozy, 
18 a fort of weakening to a planet, by its 
ang to an aſpe& with another, which be- 


adoring the hoſt, diſpenſing indulgences, | 


5 * 
fore it comes up to it becomes retrograde fo 
that nothing ſignified by the tormer conjunc- 
tion will be effected. 7 
REFRE'SH (V.) to rectuit fainting or tired 
ſpirits, to renew broken or loſt matters, to 
comfort andrelieve travellers in hot or ſultry 
weather; to water, invigorate, and improve 
_ ground, gardens, or flowers, &c. 
KEFRE'SHMENT (S.) a recruiting, renewing, 
or enlivening perfons or things grown faint, 
or languid, by reaſon of heat, labour, 
&Cc. 
REFRUGERATE (V.) to make cool. 


REFUGE (S.) a place or perſon of ſafety and | 


protection from danger or puniſhment z a- 
mog the Jeros, in order to provide ior the 
ſecurity of thoſe, who by chance, and with- 


out any defign, ſhould happen to kill a man, 


in whatever manner it ſhould be, God com- 
manded Moſes to appoint fix cities for ſuch to 
retire to, and have time to prepare for their 
deſence before the judges, and to be proteCt- 
ed from the fury of the deceaſed's relations, 
three on each fide the river Jordan, which 
ſerved not only for the Hebrews, but for all 
ſtrangers alſo that ſhould dwellin their coun- 
try ; they were commanded allo, as their na- 
tion and people ſhould encreaſe, ſo they ſhould 


add three cities of refuge to the other fix 3 


Maimonides affirms, that not only theſe but alſo 
all the 48 cities appointed for the habitation 
of the prieſts and Levites were cities of r= 
Fuge, with this difference only, that thoſe 
Cities appointed by the law, were obliged to 
receive and lodge all thoſe that fled thither 
for nothing; but theſe might accept or refuſe 


them as they pleaſed, and upon what con- 


ditions they thought fit ; the temple of the 
Lord, and eſpecially the altar of burnt. offer. 
ings, enjoyed the privilege of being the aſy- 
lum; thoſe who took ſanctuary here, wert 
preſently brought before the judges, and 
if found guilty of wilful murder, they were 
forced away even from the altar, and put to 
death without the temple ; but if innocent, 
they were ſent to one. of the cities of refuge, 
under the protection of a guard; that the 
acceſs to theſe cities might be eaſy, the roads 
were to be kept conſtantly in good repair, 
and were to be at leaſt 42 feet broad; and 
if there were any croſs roads, a poſt was ſet 
up to. direct to the city of refuge; after a 
perſon's trial was over, and innocence ap- 
peared, he was to ſtay a while here, as it 
were in baniſhment, till the death of the 


then high-prieſt, and if he ventured to go 


away betore, the relations of the deceaſed, 
called the avenger of blood, might ſafely 
kill him, but not afterwards, if he ſtaid his 
full time; the Greeks and Romans had alſo 
their aſylums or places of refuge, and the 
Cbriſtian church, in imitation of the Fewwi 
temple, had their churches ſacred, and 4 
the favour of the emperors Gratian, Yalertis 
nian, and Theedoſias the Great, thoſe who by 
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to be protected; Juſtinian allowed all wilful 


ö be forced away; but future ages have left diſ- 


. ticularly applied to thoſe French proteſtants 


REFU TE (V.) to prove a perſon is in the 


- REGA'LE (S.) a great or princely feaſt ; alſo 


. REGATITY (S.) the royalty, ſtate, grandeur, 


_ ficular reſpect for z to conſider, &c. 


REG 


their own authority ſhould go into a church 
and fetch out a perſon that had taken fandu- 
ary there, were condemned to baniſhment, 
whipping, the loſs of hair and beard, &c. 
Honorius and Theodofius the Younger command- 
ed they ſhould bepuniſhed as if guilty of trea- 
ſon; hut theſe privileges ſoon introduced ſuch 
inconveniences, that certain crimes were not 


murderers, adulterers, raviſhers, c. might 


mal accounts of the church's extending this 
power, which by the Reformation is no- 
vvholly aboliſhed out of all proteſtant coun- 
tries. 15 Y 

REFUGEE/ (s.) any one that goes or flies to 
another for ſafety or protection, from the 
power or puniſhment of another ; and par- 


that came over into England to ſereen them- 
ſelves from the tyranny of Lewis XIV. king 
of France, over their perſons and conſciences. 
REFU'LGENT (A.) bright, glorious, ſhining 
like the ſun at noon-day. ; 
REFU'/LGENTNESS or REFU'LGENCY (S.) 
ſplendor, brightneſs, ſhiningneſs, xc. 
REFU'ND (V.) to pay back money that has 
been extorted wrongfully from perſons. 
REFU'SAL (S.) a denial, rejection, or non- 
compliance with a propoſal or requeſt made 
to a perſon. ; 
REFU'SE-(V.) to deny compliance with a re- 
queſt made, to reject a propoſal, &c. 
RE/FUSE (S.) the ſediment of liquor or me- 
tals, the waſte, droſs, or leaſt valuable part 
of any thing, 
REFUTA'TION (S.) a conviction or demon- 
ſtration that an argument advanced by an- 
other was falſe, abſurd or improbable, &c. 


wrongs to convict of ſalſhood, or improba- 

ility. | 

REGAIN (V.) to get or recover that which 

was loſt. 

RE'GAL (A.) fomething pertaining to a king 
or queen, 

REGA'LE (V.) to treat, refreſh, feaſt, or en- 
tertain magnificently. | 


the right which the king of France hath to 


enjoy the revenues of biſhopricks and arch- 


| biſhopricks, and vacant ſees, till the biſhop 
or archbiſhop | hath taken his oath to the 


king, and it be regiſtered in the chamber of 


accounts at Paris; the king alſo during the 
vacancy of the ſee, names perſons to offi- 
iate in the prebendaries and other dignities, 
and in whatever benefices are in the gift of 
the biſhops or archbiſhops, except cures of 
pariſhes, | 
REGA'LIA (S.) the rights or enſigns of roy- 
alty belonging to kings, queens, &c. ; 


and magnificence of a king, queen, &c, 
REGA*RD (V.) to look upon, to have a par- 


REG 


REGA'RDANT (A.) in Heraldry, is anos 
to thoſe creatures that turn eg 


= 


look towards their tails, &c. 2 
REOARDEP (A.) eſteemed, valued, reſets io 
ed, or looked upon with tenderneſs, &c wy 
REGA'RDER (S.) an obſerver of what he is 7 
about, &c. alſo an officer belonging to the 0 
king's foreſt, who is obliged upon oath tg pps 
2 8 ih, 999 3 of all offences and "ey 
etaults that have been commi 
reſters or others, 5 EY wh 
REGA'RDFUL (A.) mindful, careful, con * 
cerned for, or thoughtful of any thing. im; 
REGA'RDLESS (A.) thoughtleſs, unconcern. * 
ed, negligent, &c. (ory 
RE'GENCY (S.) the government of a linz. er 
dom by ſeveral lords, &c. during the ab. 175 
ſence or minority of a king or queen, &c. REO 
REGE/NERATE V.) to be born agiin, „ de 
be renewed, amended, or called back irom wh 
ſome practices that were not lawful, Tm" 
REGENERA/TION (s.) a being born again; gooc 
and in Scripture, is uſed in two ſenſes, 1, Fi 1 50 
that ſpiritual birth we receive at baptiſm. 2. ROD 
For that new life expected at the gened 3 
reſurrection. 22 
RE'GENT (S.) the perſon that governs a king. R 75 
dom during the abſence or minority oft SOR 
king, queen, &Cc. ms 
RE'GENT or RE'/'GNANT (A.) goverring, ROY 
reigning, commanding, ruling, &c. lv; 
REGE'RMINATE (V.) to bud or ſpring cu 37 
a ſecond time, foli k 
| RE'GIBLE (A.) that may be ruled, Sven, i ie 
commanded, or eaſily kept in order, - 4 
RE GICIDE (S.) a murderer of a king u 1 
qucen. 5 5 
RE'GIMEN or RE'GIMENT (S.) regular, 1 
rule, government, &c. in Grammar, thol t 2 
caſes or variations of a ncun directed or g. 5 
verned by a verb; and in Pbyſich, it 1s lh as 2 
manner or way of a perſon's ordinary livin whi 5 
or of the phytician*s preſcription to behaved : 
live, in reſpe& of eating, drinking, c&c. to als 
REGIMENT (S.] in an Army, is a body all i 
ſeveral troops of horſe, or companies 6 other 
ſoot, and commanded by a colonel, it an 55 
number whereof has never yet been abb. Ul 
lutely ſettled, but is in ſome places, ut exaQn, 
_ ſome times more, and in and, at olhss ne 
- - Ft 

REGIME'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging 7 K | 
a regiment, as a ſoldier's cloaths, arms, & 3 
to diſtinguiſh him, &c. 5 IE'CUL, 

| RE'GION (S.) a country, coaſt, quarter, d rights, 
particular diviſion of the hezvens or eatth ECULA 
RE'GISTER (V.) to enter, write down, in orde; 
Tord, or memorandum any thing, fo thi EGULA 
the preſent ſtate or circumſtances thered in Chck 
may be hereafter eaſily turned to or kom lance of 

in Printing, it is ſo to order a form and pi up and 

as to fall exactly one upon another Vil Jum ; 2 
folded up into books. to ſet to 
REGISTER (S.) ſometimes ſignifies the rh any perf 
record, or bogk wherein the ame pe ſopg 

; order. 


R E G 
any thing is minuted or entered down; and 
ſometimes it means the officer or perſon, 
who has that charge; in Chymiftry, it is a 
contrivance to increaſe or diminiſh the heat 
of a furnace by drawing out or ſhutting in 
an iron plate, whereby a greater or leſſer 
degree of air is let in or ſhut out, &c. alſo 
an inner part of a letter-founder's mould, 
whereby he enlarges or leſſens it, fit for a 


larger or ſmaller matrice for a larger or 


ſmaller ſized letter. 

RE'GISTRY (S.) an office to keep or pre- 
ſerve records, eſpecially thoſe relating to 
proceedings in Chancery, or fpiritual courts ; 
alſo the rolls or books themſelves. 

REGRA'TER or REGRA'TOR (S.) a fore- 
{taller of a market; alſo one who ſells goods 
in the ſame market he bought them ; alſo a 
retailer or ſeller in ſmall parcels of thoſe 


goods he bought by wholeſale or in large 


parcels, 

REGRE/SS (V.) to return or go back again. 

REGRE'T (V.) to be unwilling, or againſt 
doing a thing, to grieve after, or mourn for 
the loſs of a perſon or thing. 

REGRE'T (S.) ſorrow, grief. reluctancy, un- 

willingneſs, &c. 

REGULAR (A.) orderly, ſober, diſcreet, 
| according to good rule, order, or man- 
ners. 

Regular B:.* 75, in Geometry, are certain 
ſolids, whoſe ſurfaces are made up of regu- 
[ lar and equal figures, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal, the number whereof is five, 
called a tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron, and the icoſihedron. 

Regular Curves, any of the conick ſec- 
tions, | 

Regular Figures, in Geometry, are ſuch as 
are cquilateral and equiangular ; to know 
which, ſet one foot of a compaſs in the 
centre of the figure, and extend the other 
to one of its angular points, and ſweep it 
all round, and it will exactly touch all the 
other angles; but if it does not, then it is 
an irregular figure, | N 
OULARNESS or REGULARITY (S.) 


According to rule and reaſon, &c. 

LGULARS (S.) monks or religious perſons, 
who live a retired, rigid life, according to 
certain rules, &c. 

ECOCULATE (V.) to put in order, ſet to 
Tights, govern, or keep in order. 
LOGULA'TION (S.) a putting or ſetting things 
in order, or to rights. „ 
£CULA'TOR (S.) in Mechanicks, eſpecially 
in C/ock- making, is a ſmall ſpring to the ba- 
lance of a watch, or a nut to draw or ſcrew 
vp and down. at the bottom of the pendu- 
um ; alſo a clock made and ſet on purpoſe 
to ſet other clocks and watches by, &c. alſo 
ny Perſon that has the power or {kill to ſet 
e ſops and things to rights that are out of 
oder. In the Ferwiſh Tempie, the regulator 


exactneſs, orderlineſs, the being or behaving | 


HT 
of the lots was a conſiderable poſt or office, 


bution of the holy offices ; for the ſervice of 
the temple was directed by caſting lots 
according to the weekly courſes of the ſa- 


waiting week, were obliged to put on their 
habits ; now, that every one might under- 
ftand his buſineſs, they were all thrown into 
a circle, and when thus ranged, the regu- 
lator took off the cap of any one of them 
as he thought fit, and put it upon his own 
head, which was a ſign that they were to 
begin to reckon in their drawing of lots 
from this perſon ; afterwards they agreed 
upon ſuch a number, as they thought ſuffi- 
cient to manage the whole ſervice, and like- 
wiſe for the ſettling of the lots; upon this 
they drew lots four times ; the firſt was to 
chuſe thoſe who were to clean and prepare 
the altar, and to make the fire; the ſecond 
was to pitch upon thoſe that were to ma- 
nage the ſacrifices ; the third choſe perſons 
to offer the incenſe; and the fourth was for 
ſuch as were to lay the parts of the ſacrifice 
upon the altar. 

RE'GULUS (S.) among the Chymiſts, is the 
pureſt part of a metal, which in or after 
melting ſettles at the bottom of the crucible 
aſter the droſs is evaporated or ſcummed off 
from the top; alſo among the Afronomers, 
it is the name of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude 
in the conſtellation Leo. 

REGU/RGITATE (V.) to ſwallow a thing 
over or down again. 


- 


| REHEA'RSAL (S.) the repeating or ſpeaking 


over again a report, diſcourſe, &c. alſo the 
trying or privatę practiſing of players or 
muſicians of a play or concerto before they 
venture to play or act it openly upon the 
ſtage, : 
REHEA'RSE (V.) to ſay by heart, to repeat, to 
tell or relate; alſo to try or repeat a thea- 
trical performance over privately, to ſee whe- 
ther each perfon is perſect in his part. 
REJE/CT (V.) to refuſe, caſt off, or away 
to ſlight, deſpiſe, diſregard, &c. 
REJE'/'CTABLE (A.) liable to, or that may 
be rejected, deſpiſed, turned away, caſt off, 
&c. 5 

RE IE CTION (S.) a deſpairing, caſting away, 
a refuſing to have or continue, &c. 

REIGN (V.) to rule or govern as the ſupream 
magiſtrate of a nation or people ; alſo ta 
conquer, ſabdue, or maſter ; alſo the uni- 
verſal affecting all perſons like a common 
diſeaſe, ; | 
REIMBA'RK (V.) to go into a ſhip again, in 
order to go to ſome foreign country frem 
whence a perſon was come ſome time be- 
fore; in Hunting, it is ſaid of a deer when 
he returns to his lodge again, 
REIMBARKA'/TION (S.) the returning c. 
going on ſhip-board again, & e „ 
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deſigned that there might be a proper diſtri- 


cerdotal order; the prieſts, who were in the 
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| R E I. 5 
REIMBARKED (A.) ſhipped, or ſent on 


board a ſhip again. 


-REIMBA'TTLED (A.) regulated, or put in 


order of battle again, alter an army or 
company had been broken or ſcattered by 
the enemy, &c, _ „„ 
REIMBURSE (V.) to repay a perſon any 
charges he had been at. 
REIMPRE'SSION (S.) a making a mark over 
again, in wax or other. matter, that was 
worn out; alſo the printing of a book, 
pamphlet, &c. over again. a 
REINFE'CTED (A.) one that is infected with 
any noiſome diieaſe, either of body or mind, 
after he has been once cured. 


' REINFO'RCE (V.) to recruit, or add new 


ſtrength, power, or force to a perſon, army, 

Vr cauſe. 

REINFO'RCEMENT (S.) an addition of new 
ſtrength by ſending recruits of men, ſhips, 
ammunition, &c. to an army, city, &c. 


REINGA'GE (V.) to enter into a buſineſs, 


party, or affair again, after a perſon had 
quitted it. 

REINS (S.) thoſe leather ſtraps that a rider 
holds in his hands, taſtened to the curb or 
bit of a horſe's bridle, to govern or turn the 
horſe which way the rider pleaſes ; alſo that 

art of a human or animal's body, whoſe 
office is to firain the vrine into the pelvis or 
baſon, and cauſe it to run through the ure- 
ters into the bladder. 28 

REINSTA “TE (V.) to put a perſon, place, or 
thing in the ſame or like place or condi- 
tion they were in formerly. 

REJOVCE or REJOY'CE (V.) to expreſs 

* great pleaſure or ſatisſaction at the hearing 
or enjoying any thing ;z alſo to pleaſe, make 
merry, delight, or ſatisfy a perſon. 

REJOVN (V.) to mend a thing that was ſplit 
or broken, by gluing or ctherwiſe joining it 
again; alſo to reply or anſwer to an objec- 
tion or allegation made by another. 

REJOVNDER (S.) an anſwer or exception to 
a replication, eſpecially in law matters. 

REJOI'NTING (S.) the new ſhooting or fit- 

tung the joints or edges of boards that make 
Iquor caſks, &c. which are either broke by 
bad uſage, ſhrunk by the weather, &c. alſo 
the filling up of joints or courſes of ſtones 
or bricks with freſh mortar, where time or 
weather had wore them away, _ 

REVTERATE (V.) to repeat or do the ſame 
words or actions over again, 

RE]UVENE'/SCENCE or REJUVENE'SCEN- 

* CY (S.) a recruiting, or growing young, 
ſtrong, or vigorous again. | 

RELA'PSE (V.) to fall or ſlide back again into 

a a diſeaſe of body, or error of mind, called 
by the church hereſy. | 

RELA'PSE or RELA/PSING (S.) the falling 

back, or becoming fick again by reaſon of 
old, &c. allo the returning to and profeſſ- 
ing of the ſame opinions that a perſon thro? 
fear or other preſent motiyes had ſeemingly 


forlaken, 


REL, 
RELAPS'D PERSONS (S.) in the Churz 7 
Rome, are ſuch as return to hereſy after ei- 
ther confeſſing the fa, legal conviction, or 
_ publick abjuration ; theſe by the council of 
Tarracon are ſentenced to confinement, hut 
the council of Narbenne delivers them over 
o the civil magiſtrate for capital puniſh. 
ment, which rule the court of inquiſition 
follows; a penitent, in this condition, after 
his humble requeſt, having received the (a. 
crament, if he be a prieſt, or of any tel. 
gious order, is firſt degraded, and his Head 
ſhaven ; then he is pronounced relapſed, and 
_ notwithſtanding his repentance, he is haled 
out of the eccleſiaſtical court, and delivered 
to the civil magiſtrate, with this clauſe of 
pretended compaſſion, That the Church il 
make uſe of ber intereſt, that the rigour of ti 
ſentence may be moderateq, and ſport of deatl; 
after this, the biſhop and the inquiſitor (end 
ſome perſons of character to acquaint him, 
he muſt die, to confirm him in the orthodox 
faith, and exhort him to patience, and after 
ſentence paſted, they go along with him, to 
the place of execution, pray with him, ar! 
never leave him till he has ſuffered, which i 
by being firſt hanged till he is dead, ad 
then burnt ; but thoſe who continue chi. 
rate are burnt alive; as for thoſe who abel 
hereſy, it is yet undetermined what the 
ſhall do with them, and therefore ſome art 
of opinion, the pope ought to be con. 
ſulted, how ſuch an one ought to be dil 
with. LIT 

RELA'TE (V.) to tell a tory, repeat or gn 
an account of any thing ſeen or heard; all 
to belong to the ſame family, or be of tis 
ſame blood or kindred, 

RELA'/TION (S.) a repetition or rehear{al 
any affair or buſineſs, hiſtory, or matter d 
fact; alſo a perſon that is of kin to anothe 
as a father, child, brother, couſin, &c. all 
the mutual reſpect or regard of habituce thi 
is between any two or more things. 

RELATIVE (A.) ſomething that belongs d 
relates to another. | 

RELA'TORSTS.) in Hunting, are thoſe tlat 
ſtand advantageouſly to ſhoot or dart a li 
boar, or other creature that is hunted. | 

RELA'X (V.) to looſen, unbind, ſlacken, pick, 
comply, or give way. 

RELAX A TION (S.) a ſlackening, yieldi 
giving way, Kc. allo a ceſſation or rept 
in Surgery, it is an over- ſtraining of am 
cle, tendon, nerve, &c. by a fall, de. 
reaching, or lifting too great a weight ; 
a legal Senſe, it is a diſcharge or releaſe. 

RELEASE (V.) to free, ſet at liberty, f 
a perſon go from confinement or pun 
ment, either perſonal or pecuniary. 

RELEA'SE or RELEA/SEMENT (.) 2/7 
term ſor a deed or inſtrument, by u 

actions, titles, eſtates, &c. are ſometim® 
extinguiſhed, annulled, tranſmitted, abriop- 


ed or enlarged ; alſo a freeing or = 
| Ef üben 
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liberty from priſon, or all actions or claims 
whatever. 


REL ENT ( V,) to become ſoft, compaſſionate, 


compliable, &c. to have pity, to repent of 
what is paſt. 

RELE/NTLESS (A.) cruel, obſtinate, pity- 
leſs, mercileſs, without all tenderneſs or 
compaſſion, | 

RE'LICKS or RE'LIQUES (S.) venerable 
remains of real or pretended ſaints, which 
contiſt either of actual parts of their bodies 
or effects, which the extravagant ſuperſti- 
tion of ſome, and the artifice, covetouſneſs, 
and intereſt of others have attributed the 
working of miracles to, ſtill praiſed to the 
ſhame of Chriſtianity in the church of Rome 
abroad openly ; but in all proteſtant coun- 
tries very ſparingly, and only among them- 
ſelves, being forbid here in England by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes, 

RELICT (S.) the widow of ſome married 
man that is dead; in the Jewiiſb ceconomy, 
if the deceaſed had no children by the wife, 
and ſhe was of an age, or otherwiſe likely to 
have children, the brother, or other near 
kinſman of the deceaſed, was to marry her ; 
and, it he refuſed, there was a mark of in- 
famy ſet upon him, but dowagers of their 
kings or prieſts were not ſubject to this law; 
among the Romans, widows were not per 
mitted to marry till a year after the deceaſe 
of the huſpand, without ſpecial leave of the 
magiſtrate, and thoſe who did were both 
— with a mark of infamy, and alſo 

ned, 

RELIE'F (S.) comfort, help, or any kind of 
charitable aſſiſtance given to perſons in any 
ſort of want or diſtreſs; in the court of 
Chancery, it is an order ſued out for the diſ- 
lolving contracts, &c. upon account of their 
being unjuſt, unreaſonable, or exceedingly 
prejudicial, &c. among Hunters, it is the 
place where a hare goes to feed in an even- 
ing; in Statuary, Carving, Sc. the uſing of 
any figure above the plane is ſo called. 

RELIE'VE (v.) to comfort, help, aſſiſt, or 
ſupply perſons in any ſort ef diſtreſs, trouble, 
or aifliction; in War, it is the bringing freſh 


men to-do the ſervice or duty of thoſe who 


have been a conſiderable time at the work. 
RELIE'VO or RELIE'F (s.) a term in Carw- 
ing or Sculpture, for all ſuch works as ſtand 
out aboye the plane or ground whereon they 
are made, which is differently named, ac- 
cording as it is done; ſo when a figure is 
made repreſenting nature, it is called alta, or 
b:gb relief; but when it comes but a little 
day out from the ground, as the head upon 
2 piece of coin, it is then called 64% %o reliexo, 
Sc. in Arebitecture, it is the projecture of 
any of the mouldings ; and in Painting, it is 
the regular and bold diſpoſition of the lights 
and ſhades, that when the picture is viewed 


2 2 proper dittance, the figures and foliages | 


izem detached from the ground, or as it 
were rifing out of it, 


'RELT'GION (s.) is properly that awful reve- 


— 
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rence and pure worſhip that is due to the ſu- 
pream Author of all things, called Gods 
though it is very often abuſed, and applied 
to the ſuperſtitious adorations too common» 
ly paid to ſaints, angels, &c. among the 
Chriſtians, and to idols and falſe gods a- 


mong the Heathens, &c. 


Religions of Europe. The inquiſition has 
ſo great an influence in Italy, and the iſſes 
thereabouts, that no hereticks are publickly 


_ allowed to dwell there, and all are called ſuch 


as difown the pope for their head, and refuſe 
to ſubmit to all the ſuperſtitions of the church 
of Rome; only ſome Fees are tolerated, and 


for that they pay a tribute to the pope 
throughout the eccleſiaſtical territories ; the 


Venetians tolerate no Jews ; in Naples, afew 
profeſſors of the religion of the Greek church 
are allowed; Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta, per- 


mit no profeſſion, but that of the Roman- 


Catholicks ; Dalmatia is partly poſſeſſed by 
the Venetians, and partly by the Tusks ; the 
republick of Raguſa pay tribute to the Turks, 
but are of the Romiph church, and have an 
arch-biſhop of their own ; the iſlanders of 
Corfu, though ſubje& to the Venetians, are of 
the Greek church; the iſle of Candia is now 
under the dominion of the Turks, but beſides 
Mahometans, there are Roman · Catholicks, 
Greeks and Jews, who pay tribute for their 
liberty; in Spain and Portugal the inquiſition 
is fo rigid, that none but Romaniſſs are tole- 
rated; in France they are univerſally Roma- 


nit, and alſo in all thoſe parts of the Ve- 


therlands that belong to France or Spain; in 
the ſtates of Holland, the reformed religion 
following Calvin is moſt univerſal, though all 
other opinions are tolerated, whether Jews, 
Papifts, Lutherans, &c, only the Papiſis are 
not allowed the open and publick exerciſe of 
their religion ; but the others are allowed to 
build ſynagogues, churches, &c. at Geneva, 
the reformed religion is general; of the thir- 
teen Swiſs cantons, five are Romans, viz. 
Uri, Switz, Onderwald, Lucern, and Zurich, 
alſo the generality of Soulern ; the others ei- 
ther Calviniſi: or Zuinglians, and in moſt a 
mixture of Romaniſis and Reformed ; the 
Vaudois and Griſons partly Reformed, and 
partly Catholicks ; the Yalteline all Catho- 
licks ; Germany has almoſt as many profeſ- 
ſions as there are princes, ſtates, and free ci- 
ties, but the emperor is a Roman Catholick ; 
but Lutteraniſm is moſt countenanced by au- 
thority ; Calviniſm is moſtly profeſſed in the 


Palatinates, in the country of Heſſe, the 


dutchy of Wirtemberg, and the Hans Tozons ; 


Hungary is partly Roman - Catholicis, and part- 


ly Lutherans, and a great number of Arians; 
Poland is generally Catholicks, excepting in 
Lower-Poland about Lublin, Pruſſia and Li- 
vonia, towards the Baltick-Sea, where there 
are many Proteſtants, and in the provinces 
bordering upon Hungary, Moravia, and Sile- 
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a; and thoſe advancing towards the South | 
. and Levant are generally of the Greek church; 
_Trarfo.vania has all forts, but feweſt of the 


Romanifts.; Swedeland and Denmark follow 


. the. Augſburg confeſſion, and are commonly 
called Lutherans ; in Great Britain and Jre- 


land, and the territories thereunto belonging, 


the reformed religion is univerſally eſtabliſn- 
ed, and in England and Ireland the Epiſcopal 


government is obſerved; but in, Scotland, 
Preſbetery, tho? in all there is the indulgence 


of other perſuaſions publickly allowed, ex- 


cept the Papiſts ; the Muſcovites follow the 


. Greek church, and though they have a patri- 


arch at Moſcow, yet they acknowledge the 
..church of Conſtantinople ; the Morduois, that 
are upon the frontiers of Mu ſcovy, circum- 


cCiſe like the Fezvs and Turks, tho? in other 


cobites, and Maronites; there are alſo ſome | 


circumſtances they are not of their religion, 
nor are they profeſſed Chriſtians or idolaters, 
but live according to the laws of nature, 
and worſhip one God, Creator of the 
world, to whom they offer the firſt- fruits of 
all that they gather, and caſt them up to- 
wards heaven; Crim Tartary proſeſſes Ma bo- 
metaniſm, there are alſo among them ſome 
Fews and Roman-Catholicks, to whom they 


give toleration upon their paying tribute; 


Turkey generally profeſſes Mabometaniſm, 
but Fezvs, and Cbriſtians are tolerated in 


many places, particularly thoſe of the Gree} 
church, who have a patriarch at Conflantr- 
nople, whoſe juriſdiction extends as far as 


Aſia Minor or Natolia. 
Religions of Aſia. In Turkiſh Afa, Ma- 
bometaniſm is uppermoſt, tho' other opini- 
nions are tolerated 3 the Greeks have two pa- 
triarchs here, one at Antioch, the other at 
Jeruſalem; in this empire principally are thoſe 
called Armenians, Georgians, N:ſtorians, Ja- 


Roman» Catholicks, Sabeans, Coptes, and a 


great number of Fezvs ; the Roman- Catholicks 


are for the moſt part French and Venetian 


merchants,-who are aſſiſted by the Franciſcan 
monks, whoſe common refidence is at Feru- 


ſalem and Bethlehem ; in Per ſia, Mabometa- 


niſm, according to the ſect of Ali, is the na- 


- tional religion, but all ſtrangers have liber- 
ty of conſcience, ſo that there are all ſorts of 


Chriftians, Fews, Banyans, and other idola- 
ters 3 Arabia is ſubject to the grand feignior 


and Ma bometan princes, who permit Chriſti- 


ans to live there, who have built a famous 


monaſtery upon Mount Sinai, poſſeſſed by the | 
Caleyers, or religious Greeks of the order off 


St. Baſil; the empire of Mega! in India is 


. fubjet to a Mabometan prince of the ſect of 


Ali in this dominion there are many idola- 


: hends many-«kingdoms, but moſt of them 


heathen idolaters ; but the iſland of Goa be- 


longs to the Portugueſe, who have divers 


trous heathens, and alſo ſome Roman-Catho- | 
liets, Jews, and Abyſſines, all nations and | 
opinions being tolerated ; the peninſula of 
Indus on this ſide the gulph of Bengal compre- | 
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chyrches and monaſteries in it ; the arch. 
biſhop of this iſle hath under him all the bi. 
ſhops ef the Eft. Indies, and here the inqui- 
ſition exerciſes its tyranny againſt all that 
they call apoſtates; but Armenians, Jens, 
Moors, and. Banyans, are ſuffered to live 


there "according to their religion, beſides | 
. Arabs, Perſians, and Alyſſinet, who partly 


follow Chriſtiapity, and partly the Mooriſo 
Ma bemetaniſm; the people of Calecut gene- 
rally believe in God, Creator of heaven and 
earth; but they imagine him to be idle, and 
affirm it is an evil angel that governs the 
world ; they pay divine honours to this an- 
gel, and call him Deumo, and alſo to ſeveral 
other imaginary and falſe deities ; the king. 
dom of Narſingua practiſes the ſame ſuper. 
ſtitions, and have abundance of pagods and 
temples built in honour of their demons ; 
the king of Golconde ſollou s the religion of 
the Perſians, but the people are groſs idola- 
ters; the main land of India beyond the 


Canges is poſſeſſed by divers idolatrous prin- 


ces; the peninſula of the ſame Indus on the 
eaſt ſide of the gulf, is alſo a country where 
they worſhip jdols and falſe gods, the chief 
whereof are Szam,. Torguin, Lao, and Peg ; 
the king of Siam permits the exerciſe of all 
ſorts of religien, and ſhews particular marks 
of eſteem to Chriſtianity ; the peninſula of 
Malaca is a dependant upon Sram, but the 
greateſt part of it is poſſeſſed by the Hol- 
lingers, who grant liberty of conſcience to 
all merchants trading among them ; there 
are many Reman-Catholicks in the kingdoms 
of Tonguin and Lao where the jeſuits preach ; 
the people of Pe gu are ſo addicted to idola- 


try, that all attempts of converting them to 


Chriſtianity have' hitherto proved ſruitleſs ; 
the Chineſe are idolaters, but Chriſtianity is 
tolerated among them, and the jeſuits have 
divers churches there; there are alſo a great 
number of Fezvs, who have their ſynagogues 
by the permiſſion of the emperor of China; 
Tartery is ſubje& to divers princes, the chief 
of which is the great Cham, ſome of the 


* 
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the dominion 0: the Turks, but both the 
Latin and Greek Chriſtians live there, with- 
out moleſtation, as do allo the Armenians, 
Coptes, and all forts of ſects, paying only a 
tribute for their liberty; the iſle of Rhodes is 
inhabited by Turks, Fewws, and Greeks. 

' Religions of Africa. Barbary is inhabited 
by Moors, Turks, and Arabs, who are Ma- 
bometans ; ſome places are poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh, Spaniards, and Portugueſe ; there are 
ſome towns where the infidels ſuffer the 
Chriſliars and eus the exerciſe of their reli - 
gion, upon paying tribute; the chief religion 
of Erypt is the Ma bometan, obſerved by the 
Turks, Meors, and Arabs ; the Chriſtian Cop- 
tes have their churches, and the Jezvs their 
ſynagogues 3 the people of Zanguebar, and 
on the coaſt of Abex, are Mahometans 5 but 
the Portugueſe, who have ſome places in Zan- 
guebar, have there introduced Chriſtianity ; | 
there are alſo Jews and idolaters ; the na- 
tives of the iſle of Madagaſcar believe there 
is one God, Creator of heaven and earth, 
but they alſo worſhip an evil ſpirit z the 
French who are eftabliſhed there, endeavour 
to bring them over to Chriſtianity ; Cafreria 
is peopled with idolaters, the Hollanders hav- 
ing only two forts towards the Cape of Good- 
Hope, and the Portugueſe a caſtle in the king- 
dom of Sofala ; there are many idolaters in 
the kingdom of Congo, ſome Mabometars, 
and divers Chriſtians, particularly in the pro- | 
vince of Angola, of which the Portugueſe are 
maſters ; the Guineans worſhip idols, but the 
Engliſh, Hollanders, and Danes, poſſeſs ſome 
places upon that coaſt, and the Portugueſe 
have habitations in the country, where they 
endeavour to introduce Chriſtianity ; the 
Negroes mix with their idolatory ſome cere- 
monies of Mahometaniſm, as do alſo the in- 
habitants of Zuara ; Biledulgerid are Maho- 
metans ; the people of Nubia have a mixture 
of the Chriſtian ceremonies with thoſe of 
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ny cities there; the iſle of Cyprus is under 


RE M 


idolaters, and worſhip the ſyn, and moon, 
but the Spaniards and Engliſb having ſeveral 
colonies there, have 'introduced Chriſtianity 
in many places; Mexico or New Spain is 
well peopled with Roman- Catbolicks, where 
there is an archbiſhop, and divers biſhops ; 
the Spaniards are alfo maſters of Nero Caſtile, 
where they have introduced the Popiſh reli- 
gion; the mountaineers of this country are 
ſtill idolaters, worſhipping the ſun and moon 
as their principal divinities, ſuppoſing them 
to be man and wife; the Caribbee iſland 
and natives of Guinea adore idols, and ſome 
among them believe the immorality of the 
ſoul ; the inhabitants of the country of the 

Amazons are idolators, but the Portugueſe 

have a fine city there, called San Salvadere, 

where is an archbiſnop's ſee ; the Salvages 

are daily converted to Chriſtianity ;”'the 

country of Plata, and that of the Pargvors, 

are moſtly idolaters ; but the e Haves 

divers places there, and a town” called 
L' Aſßſumption, which is both a biſhop's ſee, 
and has alſo a college of jeſuits; there are 
ſeveral ſeminaries eſtabliſhed in Cþili, on 
purpoſe to convert thoſe natives, who of" 
themſelves have little or no religion ; the 
Roman Catholick religion is eftabliſhed in 
Peru, which belongs to the king of Spain; 
there is an archbiſhop at Lima, and divers 
biſhopricks in the other provinces, ſo that 
idolatry is almoſt rooted out from among 
the natives thereof. 

RELVGIONIST (S.) a devotee, or one that 
is, or pretends to be, a great admirer of re- 
ligion. | 

RELVGIOUS (A.) devout, holy, addicted te 

the ſtrict obſervation of piety, &Cc. 

RELTGIOUS (S.) all thoſe ſets or orders of 

monks, friars, nuns, &c, that under the 

pretence of devoting themſelves to the ſtrict 
obſervation of religion, withdraw themſelves 
from the world, and frequently live idly up- 
on the 11bours of others, | 
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f Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm; the Abyſſines are | RELINQUISH (V.) to quit claim to, or for- 1 | 
; tie pureſt of all the oriental Chriſtians ſake any thing; to yield up, or part with. lH | 
$ heathen idolatry is the ancient religion of ' RE'/LIQUARY (S.) a ſhrine or place to put or 1 
1 Monamotapa, but the jeſvits have introduced keep the relicks or holy things belonging 6 | 
e Ch. iſtianity in many places. to ſaints in, ſuch as ſome attribute the vir- 1 
q Religions of America. Canada, or New | tue of working miracles to. ; WE 1 
- France, is peopled with Roman Catbolichs, | RE'LISH (V.) to like the taſte of any thing; 
0 the greateſt part of the country being ſubject] alſo to approve of, or encourage the diſ- 
y to the, king of France; New England, New | courſe, uſage, or behaviour of another. 
e Holland, and New Swedeland, are colonies of | RE'LISHABLE (A.) any thing that taſtes ſa- 
- the reſpective nations, whoſe name they | vourily, or that may be liked or approved. 
e bear; and profeſs their own religion; the PRELU'CT (V.) to diſapprove of, to be averſe 
e Savages, Troqueiſe, Hurons, Alganquains, and to, to ſtrive againſt, &c. „ 

others, have ſcarce any feligton at all, ex- PFRELU!'CTANCY or RELUCTANTNESS 


cept thoſę who converſe with the, Zuroper, 


Is. ] an powillingneſs, à diſliking, a firiving 


ans 3 the Eng liſp have divers places in /ir- againſt, an oppoſition, &c, 5 6 
J- ia; the, natives, believe there are many Þ RELY! (V.) to put one's confidence in a per- 6 
ve bods of different orders, who depend upon | ſon, to depend upon him, Hey es ren Fi 
2 one chief, which they call Xeuvas, who,is | REMAIN (V.] to ſtay behind, to be left, or wt 
- ir ſovereign, and hath been.ſo from eter- | be over and above the number or quantity i 
Ng my ; they eſteem the ſun, moon, and ftars, | wanted. EDS Oh 11 
L = %.ni-gods'; the Salvages of Florida ate { RE- | 
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difference between any two numbers or 


REMA RK (S.) an obfervation, note, or par- 


RE-MARRVYING (S.) a marrying agaig af. 


REMEMBER (v.) to call to mind, or carry 


— — — — — 


. REMI'SS (A.) negligent, careleſs, heedleſs, 
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REMILSSIBLE (A.) that is capable of or that 


N E M 

REMA UNDER (S.) any perſon or thing that 
is left behind; in Law, it is an eſtate in 
land, tenements, or rents given to a perſon 

at ſecond hand, to be enjoy d after the de- 

ceaſe of another, to whom they are given at 
the firſt hand; in Mathematichs, it is the 


quantities that is left after the leſſer is taken 
from or out of the greater. 
REMAINS (S.) all that is left of a deceaſed 
' perſon, or of any other thing. 
REMA'NCIPATE (V.) to ſell or return a 
© thing back again to him who firſt ſold it. 
REMA'ND (V.) to ſend or command a perſon 
back again to priſon, either before or after 
taking his trial. 
REMARK (V.) to take notice, obſerve, or 
mind the particulars of any thing. 


ticular minded in any thing. 
REMA'RKABLE (A.) worthy of being no- 
ted, obſerved, or minded. 
REMA'RK ABLENESS (S.) ſomething extra- 
ordinary or worthy of being noted, minded, 
or obſerved. 


ter a divorce from, or the death of a huſband 
or wife. | 

REME'DIABLE (A.) that may be helped, 
amended or cured. 

REME'DILESS (A.) without hope or poſſibi- 
lity of help or cure, | 

REMEDY (V.) to help, cure, amend, or 
put to rights. 

REMEDY (S.) any medicine, plaiſter, or 
manner of helping, curing, or ſetting a 
fick, wounded, or afflicted perſon to rights 
again. | 


any action or thing paſt in one's mind, 
REME'MBRANCE (S.) the act of calling 
aſt things to mind. 
REMETMRBRANCER (S.) a perſon or thing 
that puts one in mind of paſt things ; alſo 
certain officers in the exchequer, who are 
appointed to enter recognizances taken be- 
fore the barons for any of the king's debts, 
for appearance or non-obfervance of orders, 
to put the treaſurer and judges in mind of 
ſuch things as are to be called on, and dealt 
in for the king's advantage, &c. and alſo 
take all compoſitions and bonds for firſt- 
fruits and tenths, and to make out proceſſes 
againſt thoſe who are delinquents. 
REMIND (V.) to put in mind, to. refreſh 
the memory. * 
REMINI'SCENCE or REMINISCENCY (S,) 
it calls paſt tlängs to preſent remem- 
9 . 


my 


© forgetful, &c. 


may be pardoned, forgiven, of put by. 
_ REMVSSION (S.) in Law, is the forgiving 


he faculty of the ſoul or mind, by which | 


R E M 


or pardoning a crime; and in PH ic, it i; fi 
the abating of a diſtemper, though is dye tf 
not go quite off ; and in natura/ Philojephy RE! 
it is when the power or impetus of any body fc 
or thing is very much ſlackened or weik. h 
ened, 2 RE| 
REMI'SSNESS (S.) ſlackneſs, negli 9 
leſſneſs, ag ö REI 
REMIT (V.) to fend back; and in Trade-, ix 0 
uſually a bill of exchange for money or good; 1 
ſent to a certain place; alfo to forgive x wy 
crime or fine, &Cc. to abate of the force q RE! 
power of any thing. P 


REMUVT TANCE or REMYTMENT (S.) for. 
giveneſs ; alſo money or bills ſent from one 
country to another, either for money er 

Soods formerly ſent, or then to be tent by 
the other party. 

REMITTTER (S.) one who ſends money or 
bills to another in a diſtant place or cour. 
try; alſo in Law, where a man has two 
titles, and is ſeized by the latter, which 
proving defective, he is reſtored or rent 
to the other more antient title. 

RE'MNANT (S.) a part of any thing thi 
is leſt, and principally is ſpoke of cloth, fk, 
&c. that is left in cutting out a piece int 
garments, &c. 

REMO'NSTRANCE (S.) a petition or hun. 
ble requeſt made to a king, &c. when 
the hardſhips of the ſubjeas in general, a 
of ſome perſons in particular are ſet ferth, 
ariſing from the ſevere execution of ſome 
law, for which relief is prayed. 

REMO /NSTRANTS (S.) a ſect in Hill 
Called alſo Arminians, very numerous ar 
powertul, taking their name from a writing 

or remonſtrance preſented to the Rates in 

| 1609, wherein they reduced their dodiine 
to the five following articles. 1. That C0 
in election and reprobation has a regad u 
the onę fide to faith and preſeverance, a! 
on the other fide to incredulity and imperi- 
tence. 2, That Jefus Chriſt died for 5 
men without exception. 3. That grace i 
neceilary for the application of one's ſelf to 
good. 4. That grace does not act irreliſt- NEN 
bly. 5. That, before affirming that ti N 
regenerate cannot totally fall off, this que- 


tion muſt be more accurately examined REN 
the Calvin ii: who oppoſed them, and hl alſc 
the governing power, uſed them very { i 
verely, and at a ſyncd held at Dort, tix! 
opinions were condemned in 1618. | 
REMO'NSTRATE (V.) to plead or ende. NE 
your to defend, by convincing a perſon N 
the reaſonableneſs or unreafonablene!s d app 
certain matters. 8 


REM ORA (S.) a lett, flop, hindrance, & reſ 
lay, or put-off ; and ſometimes means i 


. fea lamprey or ſuck- ſtone, which is ſaid u 157 
eat into and ſtick in the keels of ſhips, 1. 7 
thereby linder or ſtop its courle ; alſo it 05 
name of a ſurgeon's inſtrument. REN: 


| REMO'RSE (S.) a check, ſorrow, hort 


ſhank; 


R E N 


ſhame, &c. ariſing in a perſon's mind after 
the commiſſion of ſome unlawful act. 
REMO'RSELESS (A.) without reftraint,check, 
ſorrow, ſhame, &c. of mind or conſcience ; 
hardened, ſtubborn, obſtinate. 
REMO'TE (A.) diſtant, far, or a great way 


off, 

REMO VE (V.) to put a perſon or thing out 
of the place or butineſs he or it is now in ; 
to change the place of its ordinary dwelling 
or habitation. « 

REMO'VE or REMO VAL (S.) a change of 

lace or buſineſs, &c. 

REMOU'NT (V.) to get on horſeback again, 
to aſcend, or get upon an eminence again, 
from which a perſon was come freſh down ; 
and in War, it means the providing or fur- 
niſhing troopers or dragoons with freſh 
horfes, in the room of thoſe that have been 
killed, &c. | 

REMPHAN or RE'PHAN (S.) one of the 
falſe deities worſhipped by the Iſaelites, a- 
bout which the learned are much divided ; 
ſome ſuppoſing it to be the ſtar Venus; others 
that it was Adonis, in ſcripture called Tham. 
muz ; others that it was one of the deified 
kings of Egypt, or that he reigned in Jo- 
ſepb's time, who is ſaid to have amaſſed 
vaſt quantities of wealth, and that he left 
four milions of talents behind him, 

REMU'NERATE (V.) to reward, pay, or 
recompenſe for a thing done. | 

RE NAL (A.) of cr belonging to the reins. 

RENA/SCENCE or RENA'/SCENCY (S.) a 
renewing, ſpringing up, or being born again. 

RENA'SCENT (A.) ſpringing up, renewing 
or being born again. 

RENASCIBULITY or RENA'SCIBLENESS 
(S.) the power or capacity of being born, 
renewed, or ſpringing up again, 


| RENCOU'NTER (V.) to mect accidentally, | 


or by chance. 


imall parties or bodies of troops meet, and 
fight or ſkirmiſh together ; alſo when two 
perſons accidentally meet, quarrel, and ſight 
upon ſome ſudden quarrel. 

REND (V.) to tear afunder, to pull to pieces, 
&. by violence- 

RE'NDER (V.) to give, yield, return; &c. 
alſo to tranſlate out of one language into 
another; in Law, a returning or paying 
back rent, or giving up or allowing of land, 
&. alſo in Building, it is the plaiſtering of 
walls, called alſo pargetting 


RE'NDEVOUS or RE/NDEZVOUS (S.) an | 


appointed place for the meeting of ſoldiers 
or others, a place of common or ordinary 
reſort, _ i ng he 12s 

RENDS or RENTS (S.) the ſeams between 
the planks of a ſhip ; alſo the flits in cloth. 

RENEGA'DE or RENEGA'DO (S.) one who 
torſakes the Chriſtian religion for Mahome- 
taniſm, &c. 

RENE/ W (V.) to do or begin a thing afreſh, 
as the leaſe of a houſe, &c, 


RENCOU'NTER (S.) in War, is when two 


REP 

RENE WAL (S.) the actual beginning or ma- 
king a thing over again. | 

RENVTENCY (S.) a ſtriving againſt a thing, 
a reſiſting, &c. 

RENNET (S.) the name of an apple; alſo a 
liquor that comes from a cow at the time of 
her calving, uſed ſor turning milk into curds 
for the making cheeſe, &c. 

RENOVATE (V.) to renew or make afreſh, 

RENOVA'TION (S.) a renewing, making, 
or doing any thing over afreſh, 

RENOU'NCE (V.) to difown, quit all claim 


or title to any thing, to forſake or leave off. 


RE'NOWN(S.) fame, honour, reputation, &c. 

RENT (S.) a ſlit or place torn in a garment, 
&c. alſo a ſchiſm in the church, a rebellion 
in the ſtate, &c. alſo the money paid for the 
uſe of a houſe, land, &c. 

RENTABLE (A) that may be let or rented 
at a certain annual ſum, | 
RENTAL or, RENT-ROLL (S.) a lift or ca- 

talogue of the ſeveral particular rents payable 
by the ſeveral tenants of an eſtate, &c. 
RENT. CHARGE (S.) in Law, is where a 


perſon makes over his eſtate to another by 


_ deed, either in fee, fee-tail, or term of life, 
yet reſerves to himſelf a ſum of money by 
the ſame indenture to be paid annually, &c. 
with clauſe of diſtreſs for non-payment. 

RE'NTERING {(S.) the ſewing two pieces of 
cloth edge to edge without doubling them, 
ſo that when the wool is laid or teazed over 
the ſeam, the blemitſh is ſcarcely perceptible, 
and this is ſometimes called fine- drawing. 

RENTER-WARDEN (S.) an officer in moſt 
corporations, part of whoſe buſineſs is to 
look aſter, receive, and pay the rents or 
profits belonging thereto. 

RENT- SERVICE (S.) is where lands are 


held by fealty and certain rent, or that 


which the making of a leaſe to another for 
a term of years, reſerveth to be paid for 
them, 

RENT- STOCK or DRY RENT (S.) is that 

which a perſon who makes over, reſerves to 
be paid yearly without any clauſe of diſtreſs. 

RE'NVERSE (V.) to turn any thing topſy- 
turvy, or upſide- down, and eſpecially uſed 
in Heraldry, of a chevron with the point 
downwards, or with a beaſt laid on its 
back, &c. 

RENUMERATE (V.) to number, reckon 
up, or repeat ſomething that had been for- 
merly done. 

RENUNCIA'TION (S.) a quitting, yielding 
up, or forſaking all claim, right, or pre- 
tence to any thing. 

RE-OBTAIN (V.) to recover or get back 
again, to prevail with, or be reſtored to 
ſomething that was loſt or taken away. 

RE-ORDINA'TION (S.) a conferring orders 
or qualifying a perſon a ſecond time or aver 
again, to act in religious matters. 

REPAIR (V.) to mend, fit up, or put in or- 
der, &c. alſo to go to a certain place to meet 


others, 
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REPATYRS (S.) the mending or putting up of 


RAPARA'TION (S.) an equivalent or ſatiſ- 


REPAKTEE' (S.) a pleaſant, witty anſwer, 


por raillery. 


* 
ethers, as of ſoldiers going to the parade, 
c. and in Founding or Caſting of Meaals, it 
is the clearipg away the ſand, and touching 
up the deficiencies with a graver, &c. 


REPAFRABLE (A.) that is not ſo bad, but | 


that it may be mended, and made fit for uſe 

without wholly pulling down and building 

afreſh; alſo any thing that may be made 
ſatisſaction for. 


'houſes by tiling, glazing, painting, &c. alſo 
the Haunts or places which a hare runs to. 


faction given to any perſon for an injury 
done him, &c, alſo the mending or fitting 
things up that were decayed, 


a ſmart or ſhaip reply, full of humour, wit 


REPARTITION (S.) a re dividing, parting, 
of ſharing any thing over again, or putting 
it in the condition it was at firſt ; alſo the 
juſt and equable diviſion of a tax, to take 
away all juſt cauſe of complaint. 

REPA'SS (V.) to go by or over again. 

REPA'ST-(S.) a refreſhment or meal of vic- 


tuals taken aſter a journey, hard labour, or] 


long abſtinence ; in ol4 Times, they ſet food 
vpon the tombs of the dead, and ſome- 
times the friends ard relations of the de- 
ceaſed went to the houſe and expiefſed their 
forrow by great cries and lamentations, and 
pretended a repaſt or refreſhment for the 
wandering ſouis, imagining that the goddeſs 
Trivia, Who prefided over the ſtreets and 
highways, repai:ed or came thither in the 
nisht- tune; but the truth was, that the 
beggars came and took away the proviſions 
from off the graves, tombs, &c, where it 
was laid; this practice was univerſal among 
the Greeks, Fews, Romans, and Chriſtians, 
but at laſt it degenerated into an abuſe, and 
tlie greateſt men in the church ſet them- 
ſelves to rectify it. 2 
REPAY” (V.) to return back that which a 
perſon had borrowed. 
RE PAYMENT or REPAY'ING. (S.) the act 
of returning that back which the perſon had 
borrowed. 


REPEAL (V.) to diſapnul or deſtroy, to with- 


draw or recal an order, law, or ſtatute. 

REPEA'LABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
diſannulled, recalled, withdrawn, or made 
of no force. 

REPEA'T (V.) to act, ſay, or do a thing of- 


ten over; alſo to mention or rehearſe the 


irrt. 
REPEAT (S.) in Muſick, is a mark or cha- 
rater made thus, (S:) ſignifying that ſo 
much of the ſtraim as has this mark ſet to it, 
muſt be repeated or played over again. 
NREUEH AM er REEPHAMH (s.) in Nor- 


folk, it had aàntiently three churches in one 


cburchyard, which belonged to three ſeve- 


* 


R E P 


Whitavell ; two of them have been long de. 


- mohſhed, and the third, with the greateſt 


part of the town, was deſtroyed by fire in 
1600, and not fince repaired ; fo that there 
is now only the ruins of one left for uſe ; 
the market is weekly on Saturday, when a 
pretty large quantity of malt, which is the 
chief manufacture of the town, is con- 
ſtantly expoſed to ſale; diſtant from Londa 
92 computed, and 111 meaſured miles, 
REPEL (V.) to drive, force, or beat back 
an army, &c, by ſtrength of arms, &c. 
REPELLENTS (S.) medicines that drive 
back a morbid humour into the blood, trum 
which it was unduly ſecreted. 
REPE'NT (V.) to be forry or grieved for the 
doing or omitting any thing. | 
REPE'NTANCE (S.) the act of mourning or 
grieving for any thing; and in Divinih, 
means that thorough conviction of the mind, 
that not only excites ſorrow for what a per- 
ſon has done amiſs, but a ſincere and hearty 
amendment of life, by ſorſaking whatever 
was heretofore wrong. 
REPERCU'SSION (S.) a driving, forcing ot 
beating back; and in Muſick, it is the fie. 
quent or often playing or repeating the ſame 
notes or ſounds, 
RLPERCU'SS:VE (A.) that has the faculty of 
forcing, driving, or beating back. 
REPE*RTORY {S.) a regular book or place 
where things are orderly entered or paid, (4 
that they may eaſily be found or come at. 


a thing often over, 

REPIANO or REPIE/NO (S.) in Mrfh, is 
muchi the fame with chorus, or the coming 
in of ſeveral inſtruments at particular times, 

that reſt at other parts of the concerto. 

REPI'NE (V.) to grumble, grieve, or grudgt 
at ſomething that another enjoys. 

REPLA'NT (V.) to ſow, plant, or ſet over 
again. 

REPLEA'D (V.) to plead the ſame cauſe over 
again that had been heard before. 

RE-LE/NISH (V.) to fill again, to ſatisfy ot 
furniſh fully with all things wanted. 

REPLE/TE (A.) full, furniſhed, well-ſtored 
or repleniſhed. 

REPLE'TION (S.) fullneſs, the being ſluffed, 
ſurſeited, or over charged. . 

REPLE'VIN or REPLEVVY (S.) in Lau, 


ways; vis. by writ or common, law, or by 
the pleinte or ſtatutes for the more ſpeedy 
having again the cattle or goods ſeized upon, 
giving ſecurity to the ſheriff for trying ths 
l „ e 
REPLE'VY (V.) to recover upon a replevin, 
to redtem a pledge or ſurety given. 


REPLICATION: (S.) an anſwer or ſecond 


revly to an objection, action, ſuit, diſcourlt, 
treatiſe, & c. SS . | 
REPLY“ (V.) to anſwer an objection, a quel 


ral lordſhips, via. Repebam, Hachford, and 


— * - 


— 
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REPETITION (S.) a ſpeaking or repeating 


goods may be replevied two manner o 


- REP 
REPLY! (S.) an anſwer. 


fame; alſo the noiſe of a gun diſcharged ; 
in Law, it is the hiftory or relation of a 
cauſe that has been judicially tried and de- 
termined.in any of the king's courts of juſ- 
tice, and which uſually ſerve as precedents 
in the like caſes, : 
REPO'RT (V.) to tell or relate any thing a- 
broad, either of one's ſelf, or another. 
REPO'SE (S.) reſt, quiet, ſleep, peace, ſatiſ- 
faction or pleaſure of mind. | 
REPOSE (V.) to confide or put truſt in a 
perſon, to commit or leave any bufineſs or 
thing in the care and charge of another; alſo 
to compoſe or ſettle one's ſelf to ſleep, &c. 
REPO'SEDNESS or REFOST'TION (S.) qui- 
etneſs, ſtilneſs, compoſedneſs of mind, &c. 
˖ alſo a ſetting or putting things in their place 


| located joint or member to its true place. 
of REPOSITORY (S.) a ſtore-houſe or place 
proper to keep goods in. 
; REPOSSE'SS (V.) to get or enjoy again the 
| poſſeſſion of any thing that had been taken 
away. | = | 
REPREHE'ND (V.) to rebuke, reprove, check, 
or find fault with. 
REPREHE'NSIBLE (A.) worthy of blame, 
faulty, or deſerving rebuke. | 
REPRESE'/NT (V.) to plead or make a thing 
appear, to fhew or lay before a perſon, to 
ſupply or be in the room of, or act for an- 
other ; alſo to he like, to deſcribe, explain, 
or expreſs ; alſo to inform againſt, or indite 
for ſome fault or miſdemeanor, 
REPRESENT A' TION (S.) a pleading, fhew- 
ing, or declaring ; alſo a ſimilitude or like- 
neſs ; alſo the acting or ſtanding in the ſtead 
of another, | 
REPRESE'NT ATIVE (S.) one that ſerves for, 
or ſtands in the ſtead of another, particularly 
applied to members in parliament, who re- 
preſent ſome city, borough, &c. 


ver REPRE'SS (V.) to reſtrain, with-hold, force, 

A keep hack; to quell, conquer, keep un- 
of er, &c, 
REPRE'SSION (S.) a reſtraining, curbing, 
red with-holding, keeping back, &c. 

REPRE/SSIVE (A.) any thing that ſerves or 
Fed, conduces to reſtrain, curb, &c. 

REPRIE'VE (V.) to put off the execution of 
aw, a criminal for ſome time, to delay a puniſh- 
7 0 ment, cr pardon a fault. | 
r by WR EPRIEVE (S.) a pardoning, forgiving, or 
eech ſuſpending a puniſhment, particularly ſpoken 
pon, of thoſe writs ſent down by the king, tqfor- 
; the bear the execution of a maleſactor condemn - 


ed by the law to die. 


i, REDRIMA!ND (V.) to chide, rebuke, or find 

1 20 fault with a perſon, eſpecially ſpoken ot thoſe 

cond in great authority under the ſtate. 

urſe, RE'RIMAND (S.) a chiding, reproving, or 
finding fault with thoſe who have not execu- 

quel. ted the truſt repoſed in them as they ought, 


'PLY 


again; and in Surgery, is the reducing a dil- 


f 


— 


KB. 


' REPRENT (V.) to publiſh or print a book. 


REPORT (S.) a tale or ſtory by common | 


over again, 


' REPRI'SAL or REPRVZAL. (s.) the ſeizing 


or taking away a ſhip, &c. by force rom 
the ſubjects of another nation that had done 
the ſame before to you; a getting ſatistaction 

for an affront or injury whenever it lies in 
one's way. p 

REPROA'CH (V.) to blame or find fault with 
a perſon, for doing ſome action he ſhould 
not have done; to twit, mention, or throw 


ought to be aſhamed of, 
REPROA'CH (S.) a ſhame or ſcandal to a 
perſon ; alſo an upbraiding or twitting a per- 
ſon in the teeth with ſomewhat to his diſad- 
vantage. | ? 


that does unworthy actions, &c. 


REPROA'CHFUL (A.) that brings ſhame and 


diſgrace, that is abuſive or affrontive, &c. 
RE'PROBATE (V.) to reject, caſt off, throw 
away utterly or for ever. &c, + 2 
RE'/PROBATE (S.) a wicked, vile, abomina- 

ble perſon, that has no fear of God, or love 
of goodneſs ; alſo one, in the ſcheme of 
ſome perſons Chriſtianity, that cannot poſſi- 


God to eternal damnation. 


| RE'/PROBATENESS: (S.) the Nate or condi- 


tion of a very ſtubborn, obſtinate, wicked 
perſon ; allo a being configned or ſentenced 
over to eternal miſery. N 

REPROBA/TION (S.) an Stter rejecting or 
caſting of, a throwing out of all favour, a 
configning to erernal miſery. 

REPRODU'CTION (S.) a bringing forth a+ 
new, or producing over again. 

REPROO/F (S.) a chiding, rebuking, or 
friendly telling a perſon ot his faults with- 
out other actual puniſhment. 

REPRO'VE (V.) to check, chide, blame, 
or friendly and gently tell a perſon of his 
faults, | | 

REPRO'VEABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 
checking, or chiding. | 

REPTILE (S.) any creature that crawls upon 
its belly, or that reſts on one part thereof 
while it moves the other along, as a ſnake, 
earth-worm, &c. and in Botany, thoſe plants 
that have not a ſtalk ſtrong enough to ſuſ- 
tain themſelves without creeping on the 
ground, or twining round ſome other tree 
or plant, &c. are called repti es. 

REPTVFTIQUS (A.) - creeping, crawling, 
ſwarming upon the belly, &c. 8 

REPU'BLICAN (S.) one who prefers the go- 
vermnent of a commonwealth, to that of a 
. monarchy, &c, | 

REPU'BLICK (S.) a commonwealth, or free 


and of all ranks, bear rule. 
REPU'DIABLE (A.) that is liable to, or may 
be diverced of turned away. 


REPU- 


any thing often over that a perſon is, or 


REPROA'CHABLE (A.) that deſerves blame, 


bly be reclaimed, being conſigned over by 


ſort of government, where many perſons, 
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REPUDATE (V.) to divorce or put away a 
REPU/ DIATE (S.) a divorced woman, or 


REPUILSE (V.) to deny, reſiſt, reject, refuſe, | 


REQUE'ST (S.) a defire, prayer, petition, 


RES 
wife from a huſband, &c. 


married perſon put away. | 
REPU/GN (V.) to oppoſe, to be againſt, to 
be contrary to, &c. 
REPU'GNANCY orREPUGNANTNESS(S.) 
a being againſt, contrary, or in oppoſition 


to any thing, | 


oppoſe, force, or beat back, &c. 
REPU'LSE (S.) a reſuſal, denial, &c. 
RE'PUTABLE (A.) honourable, worthy of 

praiſe, deſerving encouragement, &c. 
REPUTA'TION or REPU'TE (S.) eſteem, 

ood name, fame, report, credit, &c. 
REQUEST (V.) to defire or beg a favour of 
any body; to petition, ſupplicate, &c. 


ſupplication, &c. 
To be in Requeſt, is to be much eſteemed, 
valued, called for, uſed, or in faſhion. 
Court of Requeſts, an ancient court of e- 
quity, inſtituted in the time of Henry VII. 
much like the court of Chancery, for the re- 
lief of conſcionable caſes. 


RE/QUIEM (S.) a reſting from labour, | 


wiſhing of proſperity, &c. | 
To fing @ Requiem, in the church of Rome, 
is to {ay or fing maſs for the ſoul of ſome de- 
_ parted perſon. | 
REQUPFRE (V.) to exact, demand, or pe- 
remptorily command a perſon authorita- 
tively. A ; 
RE'QUISITE (A.) neceſſary, convenient, pro- 
per or fit to be done. < h 
REQUFTAL (S.) reward or payment for do- 
ing ſomething. | 
REQUPFTE (V.) to reward, to make an a- 
mends for ſomething done. 
RERE (S.) the hindermoſt ranks in an army. 
RERE-WA'RD (S.) the hinder-part, or tere 
of an army. | 
RE-SALU/TE (V.) to ſalute or compliment a 
perſon again, 
RESCIND (V.) to cut off, cancel, diſannul, 
or withdraw an order or power, &c. 
RE/SCRIPT (S.) the pope's or emperor's de- 
cifion of a point of law to a particular per- 
ſon that ſollicits the ſame in a difficult or 
double caſe. | 
RE/SCUE (V.) to deliver or take away from 
the power of one that is going to rob, mur. 
der, or legally puniſh a perſon, &c. 
RE'SCUE (S.) a taking away a perſon by 
force of arms from a lawſu} power, or the 
delivering a perſon from the tyranny of an 
uſurper, enemy, or thief, &c. any delive- 
rance out of trouble, danger, or affliction, 
RE-SEA'RCH (S.) a ſtrict and diligent look- 
ing for a matter over again, or examining 
aſter any thing. 
RESEMBLANCE (S.) likeneſs, agreeableneſs, 
ſimilitude, &c. 


R E S 


to ſtomach; or judge one's ſelf ill uſed, 


 RESE'NTMENT (S.) a publick ſhewing one's 
ſelf angry, or a revengeful expreſſion of the 
remembrance of it for ſome affront received. 
RESERVA'TION (S.) a keeping in ſtore, cr 
laying up; alſo a proviſo or reſtriction in a 


covenant or deed, 


be done, 


times called the rear- guard. 


RESERVED (A.) laid up in tore till a time 


of want; alſo one very ſhy of ſpeaking cr 
talking, ä 


ſpeaking, or doing any thing. 
RESERVOIRS (S.) large baſons, ciſterns, 
ponds, or other receptacles for water- works, 
commonly thrown or forced up into high 
places or grounds, in order to the ſerving cf 
houſes, &c, that are above the common 
level. -- | 

RESET (V.) in Law, is to harbour, hide, 
protect, or ſuccour an out-Jawed perion, 

RE-SETTLE (V.) to re-eftabliſh, or put 
things to rights that were out of order. 

RESVDE (V.) to ſtay, continue, or abice ; 
to dwell, or ordinarily lodge in a place. 

RESIDENCE or RE'SIDENT (S.) a conti- 
nuing, abiding, or dwelling ; alſo a perſon's 
living, and conſtantly officiating upon his 
cure; alſo a name for a miniſter of one 
prince that ſtays conſtantly, or a great while, 
at the court of another prince, or ſtate. 

RESIDUAL or RESIDUE (S.) the remain- 
der or quantity of any number or thing that 
is left after part of it is taken away. 

RESIV/GN (V.) to give up, ſurcender, yield, 
or make over, &c, voluntarily. 

RESIGNA'TION or RESI'GNMENT (s.) 4 
voluntary, ready, and willing yielding, gun. 
ing up, or ſurrendering. 

RESIGNEE!' (S.) in Law, is the party to 
whom any thing is yielded, ſurrendered, or 
given up. 5 

RESUGNER (S.) the party who ſurrender;, 
yields, or gives up any thing to another. 

RESFLIENT (A.) the quality of leaping up, 
rebounding, or recoiling backward. 

RE'SIN or ROSIN (S.) among the P 
cians, is a fat, oily liquor or ſubſtance, iſſu- 
ing either of its own accord, or elſe by cut- 
ting or bleeding a plant or tree; and 400 
drawn chymically from plants, drugs, &. 
abounding with reſinous particles. 

RESINA/CIQUS or RE'SINOUS (A.) 200 


nature, 


RESEMBLE (V.) 10 favour, or be like a per- 
ſon or thing. 5 


2 


RESE NT (V.) to take pet, to be angry at, 


RESERVE (V.) to treaſure or lay up in ſtore, 
to preſerve or keep ſomething ſtill behind to 


RESERVE (S.) an exception, proviſo, or li- 
mitation, ſomething kept to be uſed here- 


after; and in an Army, it is the third ot 
hindermoſt line of troops, or what is ſome. 


RESERVED N ESS (S.) a great ſhineſs dt 


thing that produces roſin, or is of fuck a 


RE'SIST (V.) to oppoſe, ſtand againſt, to 
ſtrive to hinder, force back, or diſappoint 
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withſtanding. 


ſtood, gainſaid, conquered, or overcome. 


may be anſwered, _ 
RESOLVE (V.) to purpoſe, defign, intend 


difficult queſtions ; alſo to liquiſy. 


tion, or fixed purpoſe of mind, &c. 


intention, or purpoſe, not to be put aſide. 


down the next point. 


leſs, Courageous, &c. 


neſe, 
quality, | 


back again. 


F 


appointment, &c. 


voice or ſound made by another. 


that a per ſun goes, or may go to tor ſuccour. 


or regard; alſo to concern. | 


tion, eſteem, honour, &c. 

ESPE'CTFUL (A.) ſubmiſſive, humble, ob- 
lequious, &c. : 

ESPE'CTIVE (A.) ſomething that relates to 
a thing, particular, &c. 

ESPIRA\TION (S.) breathing, an alternate 
dilatation and contraction of the cheſt of the 
ſtomach, whereby the nitrous air is taken 
in by the windpipe for the accenſion of the 
blood, and afterwards is driven out again 
with other vaporous effluviums; the cauſe 
of reſpiration does not ſeem to conſiſt in the 
dilatation and contraction of the throat, as 
iS vulgarly ſaid, but in the contraction of 
the tunick, which covers the upper part of 
ne eſophagus, and the windpipe as far as 
Its cloſeſt recefles. | 


SPUVRE (V.) to breathe, or fetch one's 


breath. 


RESISTANCE  (S.) the act of oppoſing or 


RESISTIBLE (A.) any perſon or thing whoſe 
power or ſtrength may be oppoſed, with- 


RESO'LV ABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
melted or made liquid, or a queſtion that 


alſo to looſe, untie, or anſwer the knots of 
ESO LVE (S.) a defign, intention, reſolu- 
RESO'/LVEDNESS (S.) firmneſs of reſolution, 


RESO'LVEND (S.) an Arithmer:ca! term for 
that number that is formed by the remain- 
der in extracting of roots, and the bringing 


RESO/LVENTS (S.) certain medicines that 
are of a diſſolving or liquifying nature, and 
that are apt to diſſipate or ſcatter particles 
that have got together and breed ulcers, &c. 
RE'SOLUTE (A.) firm, bold, daring, fear- 


RESOLU!TION (S.) ſometimes means the diſ- 
ſolving metals, &c. into liquids ; ſometimes 
the anſwers or amounts of arithmetical queſ- 
tions; ſometimes the determination made af- 
ter debating a queſtion ; and ſometimes the 
courageous diſpoſition of the mind to go thro 
all difficulties, which is alſo called reſolute- 
LESOLUTIVE (A.) of a diſſolving, melting 
ESONANCE (S.) a reſounding or echoing | 
ESW'RT (v.) to go er repair to a place by 
ESOUNND (V.) to ring or echoe back again a 
ESOU'RCE (S.) any perſon, piace, or thing 
ESPE/CT (V.) to honour, pay obedience to, 


ESPE'CT (S.) reverence, regard, conſidera- 


RES 


allowance of time, as it were for breathing, 
a delay, forbearance, or putting off to a 
longer time. 

RE'SPIT (V.) to forbear, delay, or put off to 
another time, and is generally meant of pu- 
niſhments, 

RESPLE'NDENT (A.) ſhining, glittering, or 

z looking very bright. | 

RESPO'ND (V.) to anſwer. 

RESPO'NDENT (S.) one who in a difputa- 
tion anſwers an objection; in Common Law, 
one that is a ſurety for another, or that 
pleads another's cauſe ; in the Civil Law, 
one that anſwers ſuch interrogatories as are 
put to him. 

RESPO'NSAL or RESPONSE (S.) the an- 
ſwer made by the clerk and people in a 
church, to the ſhort petitions put up by the 
miniſter, N 

RESPO/NSIBLE (A.) one that is able to 
debts as are demandable of him. | 

RESPO/NSORY (S.) a ſong, prayer, or an- 
them, wherein one part of the choir an- 
ſwers by turns to the other. 

REST (V.) to be till, quiet, or ceaſe from 
motion ; alſo to ſleep ; alſo to remain or be 
left after part of a thing is taken away z alſo 
to lean, ſtay, or rely upon. 

REST (S.) ſleep, quiet, peace, &c. and in 
Mufick, is a pauſe or ſtop of the voice or 
inſtrument, or both, for ſome interval of 
time. Sh, 

RESTAURA'TION or RESTORA'TION (S.) 
a putting a perſon or thing into the ſtate or 
condition they were put out of; a giving or 
rendering a perſon his authority, &c. that 
was taken from him. | 

RESTITU”TION (S.) a making ſatisfaction 
for ſomething a perſon had been wronged 

of, or injured by, a returning or giving 
back; in Philoſophy, it is the natural puſture 
that an elaſtick body returns to after the 
force of the contrary is taken away. 

RE'STIVE or RE'STY (A.) ſtubborn, ungo- 
vernable, headſtrong, that will go backwards 

inſtead of forwards, like an unruly horſe, 

Sc 

RE'STIVENESS or RE'STINESS (S.) ſtub- 

bornneſs, ungovernableneſs, headſtrongneſs. 

RE'STLESS (A.) unquiet, uneaſy, diſſatisfied, 


ES. 
RES TLESSNESS (S.) diſſatisfaction, uneaſi - 
neſs, &c. 
RESTORA'TION (S.) a yielding, returning, 
or giving back ſomething that was taken 
from a perſon, and commonly means doing 
juſtice, and advancing a perlon from a low 
to a high condition, 
| RESTO'RATIVE (A.) of a ſtrengthening na- 
ture or quality, &c, 
RE3TORE (V.) to give up or back again to 
another, that which was in my an 
: alſo 


RE'SPIT or RE'SPITE-(S.) a ſhort tay, or 


make good what is required, or to pay ſuch 
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alſo to put a thing or perſon into the ſtate or 
condition that it was in before, 
RESTRAIN (V.) to curb, keep in or back, 
to hinder or prevent, &c, A 
RESTRAINT (S.) a force, hindrance, or ſtop- 
page, contrary to the inclination, will, or 
defire of a perſon. | 25 
RESTRICT (v.) to limit, bound, reſtrain, or 
appoint what a perſon may do, and what he 
o. | 
/ RESTRVCTION (S.) a limitation, boundary, 
or limit, within which a thing may be done, 


& o. 
RESTRI/CTIVE (A.) preventative, hindering, | 


binding, making hard or coſtive. 
RESTRTNGENT (A.) a Phyfical term for 
- binding, making hard or coftive. + 
RESU'LT (V.) to follow or flow from, to ac- 
crue or come to paſs, & ꝗeU 
RESU'LT (S.) a concluſion, reſolution, deter- 
mination, iſſue, or end of an affair, or bu- 
fineſs, after due deliberation, &c. * 
RESU'ME (V.) to take up a matter again, to 


begin an argument afreſh, &c. | 


RESU'MPTION (S.) a taking up or back a- 
gain; in the School Divinity, it is a ſummary 
running over the heads of an argument, in 


F 


order to anſwer and confute it; and in Lo- 
gick, it is turning a figurative expreſſion into | 


one more plain and familiar. 
RESU'RGE (V.) to riſe up again. 


RESURRE'CTION (S.) a riſing up again; 


and commonly means the rifing of dead bo- 
dies again alive at the laſt day, or day of 
Judgment. 
RESU'SCITATE (V.) to revive, renew, or 
come to life again. : 
RESUSCITA'TION (S.) a rifing up again, 
whether it be from death or ſleep ; arevival. 
RETAPFL (V.) to vend or fell wares bought in 
large quantities out again in ſmall parcels, 
&C6 
RETAIN (V.) to keep, hold, or remember a 
thing a long time; to with- hold or keep 
_ that which was delivered to us only in 
truſt. ; 
RETAINER (S.) one that is not immediately 
belonging to the family, but only wears the 


livery of a nobleman and attends him occa- | 


- fionally, &c. £ | 
RETAVNING FEE (S.) a ſee or ſum given to 
a councellor or ſerjeant at aw, to prevent 
his pleading or undertaking for the contrary 
party. 2 
RETA'LIATE (V.) to pay, do, or return like 
for like; alſo to reward, pay, or recom- 
penſe a perſon fully for his ſervice, &c. 
RETALIA*TION (S.) the act of returning 
like for like; alſo to reward a perſon accord- 
ing to his deſerts. | 
8 (V.) to keep back, delay, ſtop, put 
” &c. | , 
. RETARDA'TION (S.) a hindering, ſtopping, 
keeping back, putting off, &c. 
RET CH (V.) to ſtrain, or endeavour to vo- 


] 


9 


RE T 


nit; ifs to ſtretch or lengthen by violent 


* 


pulling, &c. e eee * 
RE'TCHLESS (A.) flothful, lazy, careleſs, ne; 55 
ligent ; alſo miſerable, &c. NY RET 
RETE/NTION, (S.) a keeping, retaining, or 25 
tiolding back ; alſo that fscufty of the mini fl Nr 
vulgarly called memory, whereby various * 
things or ideas paſſed are kept in ſtore; ty U 
be uſed occafionally. ; 
RETENTIVE (a.) apt or inclined to preſere fil , £9 
or keep im memory; to hold faſt, or remain 
wr als,” We”. | 8 
RE TIA RII (S.) combatants among the d Ar 
Remant, that repreſent Neptune, or other ſei 
gods, holding a trident in one hand, to 5 
wound, and a net in the other, to entangle at. 
their enemies. PALE + 
RETTNUE (S.) the waiters or 2ttendants of PETE 
prince or nobleman, eſpecially upon a jou. Fo: 
ney, &c. | 
RETIRE (v.) to draw back, withdraw, de. ma 
part, or 80 away. g © ö RE Tu 
RETVRED (A.) withdrawn, gone off, de. Jed 
parted; alſo ſolitary or loneſome, without Fa 
company, &c. what 
RETTREDNESS or RETVREMENT (S.) pf. fuch 
vacy, loneſomeneſs, a departing from com. 41 
1 : : | term 
RETORNE'L (S.) in Mu ſick, is a ſhort ſyn- forts 
phony for many inſtruments that began afey ted 
bars before a ſong, and ſometinies play afew BEVE 
in the middle now and then, and general 3 5 
after it. REVE A 
RETO'RT (V.) to toſs or throw back again; dbctar 
and commonly meant of a ſmart reparteeto EVE 
| a jeſt endeavoured to be thrown upon a pa. ie” 
ſon. ; ; : REVEL 
RETO RT (S.) in Chymiftry, is a veſſel ſome- thin 
times made of Earth, and other times d A, 
iron or glaſs, according as the nature af n 4 
matter requires, made in the form ol a gli vernat 
drop, : the ho 
RETO/RTION (S.) a turning back an av. 
ment upon the uſer. | ; EVEL 
RETRACT (V.) to deny or unſay whit pany a 
perſon had before affirmed; to recant. roxrin 
RETRACTA'TION or RETRA'CTING SHH vnt. 
a denying, unſaying, or recanting any thing acting 
that a perſon had formerly ſaid or wi. mens 
enn: of cour 
RETREATT (V.) to fall back, or go off non... 
a place beſieged or attacked, pleaſurt 
RETREA'T (S.) a retiring or coming av ginary 
from an attack in good order; alſo a ff yr= xe 
to go into to be quiet and undiſturbed. anger u 
RET RE NCH (V.) to diminiſh, cut of, by, or 
leſſen a perſon's expences, libecty, or p nother 
lege; alſo to caſt up, or make a retrerch. VENC 
ment, . ; ed diſpo 
RETRE/NCHMENT (s.) a leſſening, cots 
off, or abridging ; in Fortification, it is takth Wactio 
for any fort of intrenchment or defence uod that 
a ditch and breaſt work, but properly i le, or 
that which is behind another. 1 VE Nu 
REFTRIBU'TION (S.) a rewarding or requmfggeeon 1. 


lo the 


ROY 
1 45 
a perſon according to his merit for favours 
or actions done. 
RETRIE/VABLE (A.) that may be made 
ood, or recovered, | 
RETRIE'VE (V.) to recover or call back that 
which was loſt, to repair that which was 
injured or damaged. 
RETROCE!SSION (S.) the 
oing backwards. : | ; 
RETROGRADA'TION -(S.) an orderly or 
gentle going backwards, as it were ſtep by 


act of moving or 


ſtep. . 
| RETROSPECT (V.) to look backwards or 
| over again, as of re-examining old ac- 
counts, &c. | i 
RETROSPECTION (S.) a looking or exa- 
mining backwards on what is paſt. 
: RETU'RN (V.) to come back to the place 
: from whence a perſon departed ; alſo to give 
or reſtore back that with which a perſon 
was intruſted ; to requite or pay, &c. 
RETURN (S.) a coming back, an acknow- | 
ledgment, an anſwer, &c, in Lav, it is a 
certificate from ſheriffs or bailiffs concerning 
what is done, in relation to the execution of 
ſuch writs, & c. as were directed to them; 
alſo the ſet day or time for each of the four 
terms, peculiarly ſet apart for the ſeveral 
ſorts of proceedings, in any cauſe to be de- 
termined. | f 
REVE (S.) the bailiff of a manour, the head 
or foreman of a work, &c. 
REVEA'L (V.) to communicate, lay open or 
declare, 
REVEL (V.) to roar, ſing, rant, carouſe, 
&, eſpecially in the night- time. | 
REVELA/TION {S.) a communicating ſome- 
thing that was before unknown, and ordi- 


will by ſome extraordinary method or ſu- 
pernatural means; alſo the name of one of 
the hooks in the New Teſtament. 

E'VELLER (S.) a rioter, ranter, ſinger, &c. 
EVEL-ROUT (S.) a noiſy, diſorderly com- 
pany of mobbiſh people, drinking, ſinging, 
roaring, &c. | 
EVELS (S.) ſports, maſks, balls, dancings, 
acting of farces or comedies, &c. in noble- 
mens or gentlemens houſes, colleges, inns 
of courts, &c. | 

EVE'NGE (V.) to vent one's anger or diſ- 
pleaſure upon a perſon for a real or an ima- 
ginary fault. 

EVE'NGE (S.) the act of pouring out one's 
anger upon another, for a fault committed 
by, or an injury or affront received from 
another. 3 | 
VENGEFUL (A.) of a cruel, hard-heart- 
ed diſpoſition, one that will not forgive an 
fence, but that requires the height of ſa- 
8aQtion for an injury or affront ſuſtained, 
nd that watches all opportunities to do the 
Ke, or a greater miſchief for it. 
VE'NUE (S.) the yearly income that any 
xrion has to maintain himſelf and family; 
allo the publick taxes. 


narily is underſtood of God's divulging his 


REV 

REVE'RBERATE (v.) to rebound or beat 
back again. 3 1/ | 

REVERBERA'TION (S.) a beating down or 
back of any thing; and in Chymiſtry, it is 
the cauſing the flame of the fire to beat 
down or back upon the metal in a furnace, 

REVE'RBERATORY (S.) a furnace built for 
chymical operations, and fo contrived by 
being cloſe all round, and covered at top, 
as not to let the heat or flame have vent, 
that it returns or beats down to the bottom 
of the furnace, 

REVERE (V.) to honour, reſpect, ſtand in 

awe of, fear, or dread, _ 

RE VERENCE (V.) to honour, reſpect, re- 
gard, value, or efteem. _. | 

RE'VERENCE (S.) the awful and lowly e- 
ſteem that a generous mind has for his be- 
nefactots and ſuperiors, eſpecially God, ari- 
fing from the due eſteem of a well-inform'd 
and grateful mind, : 5 

REVEREND (A.) honourable, deſerving e- 
ſteem, c. generally applied to holy per- 
ſons, things or places, and eſpecially to the 

miniſters of religion, &c. 

REVERE'NTIAL (A.) aweful, reſpectſul, ſub- 

miſſive, &. 

REVERIE'S (S.) delirious ravings, mad of 

idle talk, conceits, or fancies, 

REVERSE (V.) to undo, cancel, make void, 
repeal ; alſo to turn upſide down, &c. 

REVE'RSE (S.) any thing that is the contraty 
to another ; and on a medal or piece of coin 
it is the arms or device ſtruck on the fide 
oppoſite to the head or principal; in Fen- 
cing, it is a backſtroke. 

REVE'RSED (A.) turned topſy- turvy 3 and 
in Heraldry, when a man bears in his eſcut- 
cheon another reverſed, it is a diminution of 
honour, and imports his having raviſhed a 
maid or widow, or run away from his ſo- 
vereign's ſtandard, &c. and when a man's 
own eſcutcheon is  intirely reverſed, it is a 

mark of his being a traitor, 

REVERSIBLE (A.) that is capable of being 
reverſed, | 
 REVE'RSION (S.) a coming or returning 

back ; alſo the right a perſon has to an in- 
heritance or place of profit after the deceaſs 

of the preſent poſſeſſor, &c. 

REVERT (V.) to come or return back again 
from whence any thing firſt iſfued, &c. 
REVERTIRBLE (A.) that may or can return 

from whence it came. 

REVICTUAL (V.) to furniſh with food again, 
as a ſhip, town, &c. Ie: 

REVIEW (S.) a looking over again, or ſe- 

, cond examination : and in War, it is pla- 
cing the troops of an army in the form of a 
battle, and ſo making them file off before 
proper officers, to ſee if the ſeveral compa- 
nies are compleat, well- diſciplined, &c, _ 

REVLLE (V.) to call a perſon names, accuſe-. 
him of crimes, to taunt at, of reproach tor 
a real or imaginary fault. | 

2 | REYVSAL 
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REVTSAL (S.) a looking over, or examin- 
ing a-freſh, or a ſecond time. PADS ads = 

REVI'SE (V.) to examine or look over again, 
to review. 

REVISIT (V.) to viſit or come to 
ſon or thing again. 
REVIVE (V.) to come or bring to life again, 

to recover, renew, or flouriſh again. 
RE. UNION (S.) a compoling of differences 
between friends that were fallen out, a join- 

ing, cloſing, or uniting again things that 

were broke. 5 
RE- UNITE (V.) to make up breaches or 

quarrels between former friends, to join or 

put together again things broken or ſeparated. 
REVO CABLE A.) that may be recalled, 
_ cancelled, repealed, &c. 

REVOCA'TION (S.) a revoking, repealing, 
annulling, or recalling, &c. Penna 
REVO'KE (V.) to call back or deſtroy an 

order or law made, to repeal or diſannul a 
. deed, to take away a commiſſion or truſt, 
whereby one perſon had impowered ano- 
ther; alſo to renounce or forſake an error 
or opinion formerly held or maintained. 
REVO'LT (V.) to fall off or run away from 
an army, party, opinion, &c. to riſe in 
arms againſt a prince or ſtate, &c. | 
REVO'LT (S.) a rebellion, falling off or 
away, a deſertion or forſaking, 
REVO'LTER (S.) one who turns rebel againſt 
his ſovereign, or forſakes his religion, cauſe 
or party. ' 
REVOLVE (V.) to turn over or caſt about in 
one's mind; to turn round or move upon 
its own center or axis. a 
REVO'LVING (S.) conſidering thoroughly, 
turning round, or over in a perſon's mind. 
REVOLUTION (S.) a turning or rolling 
round or about; and in AHronomy, is the 
circulation of any ſphere or ſtar, till it re- 
turn to the ſame point from whence it began 
to move; and in State Affairs, it means 
any ſudden and great alteration ir the go- 
vernment. 
REVU'LSION (S.) a pulling away, a forcing 
or driving back; and in Phyſfick, it is the 
turning a violent flux of humours from one 
part of the body to the other, 
REWARD (V.) to pay or ſatisfy any perſon 
for his labour to his content. 
REWA'RD (S.) a recompence or full ſatisfac- 
tion for any thing done. 


ſee a per- 


REWA'RDABLE (A.) capable or worthy of | 


being recompenſed. 
RHABDO'/LOGY (S.) the art of performing 
all manner of arithmetical computations by 
certain inftruments called Naprer's rods or 


bones. | | 
RHACHYTIS (S.) the ſpinal marrow ; alſo 
a diſeaſe very common to children, vulgarly 
called the rickets, which is an unequal nou- 
riſhing the parts, accompanied with a looſe- 
neſs, ſoftneſs, and weakneſs of parts, a 


or ſwelled, and- the parts below vary ay 


faintneſs and drowſineſs, the head puifed up 


balls. 


wind about the globe of the earth til ; 


with protuberances about the joints, and , 
frequently crookedneſs of bones, ſtraightneg 
of breaſt, ſwelling of the abdomen, ſtretch. : 
ing of the hypochondres, coughing, &c. a 

RHAPSODY (S.) a collection of paffages out 
of various authors, ſome proſe ſome verſe p 
and without connection, order or diſpoſition, 755 

RHE A (S.) by the old Poets, called the mo- a 
ther of the gods. ba 

RHETO'RICAL (A.) eloquent, or a ſpeech on 

Kc. full of flouriſhes or figures, after the l 

5 5 of the rhetoricians. oy 

TORI'CIANS (S.) perfons profeſſin 
ſkilled in the art o 88 5 "I BIB 

RHE'TORICEK (S.) the art of ſpeaking © 85 
writing upon any ſubject in the moſt elegant yy 
manner, uſing all the beauties and orna- h 

ments. of figure to influence-and captivate = 
the hearers, &c. | es 

RHEUM (S.) a defluxicn or fall of humour G 
from the head upon the parts below, as tie i RIC. 
eyes, noſe, &c, 

RHEUMA'TICK (A.) ſubje&, inclined to, = 
or troubled with rheum; alſo belonging to RIC! 
the diſtemper called the rheumatiſm. 

RHEU'MATISM.(S.) a diſorder in the body he 
commonly occaſioned by cold, and knownhy RIC! 

its frequent wanderings and change of plac, Yor 
generally accompanied not only. with numb- hol 
neſs of the parts, but alſo an acute pain, 4 4 n 
ſmall fever, ſwelling, and inflammation, 5 

RHINO (S.) the cant name for ready mont GOD 
of any ſpecies. le 

RHINO'CEROS (s.) a large wild Indian beat _ 
bearing a horn on his noſe, and his ſki Mi 
full of Wrinkles like an elephant, which mY 
ſcarce penetrable with a ſword. 8e 

RHOM BOI DAL (A.) pertaining or belonging ren 

to the figure called a rhomboides. er 

RHOMBOUDES (S.) a geometrical four: l fee 
figure, whoſe fides and angles alſo are unt Fog 
qual, yet ſo that the two oppoſite ſdes at 14 7 
angles are equal, being a figure between! week 
rhombus and parallelogram, taking from tt and 
one a proportion of angles, and from tit eons 
other a correſpondence of ſides. RIO 

RHO'MBUS (S.) with the Surgeons, is a il the 1 

of bandage; and in Geometry, it is a fou 8 
ſided figure, whoſe ſides are equal and pit — 
lel, but the angles unequal, the two oppon 8 
ones being acute, the other two obtule. o 5 
RHYMES (S.) the fmilitude of ſoundd in and of 
ending of words, being like the uniſons | bility. 
different inſtruments ; this way of chin abodt 
or writing is uſed only in poctical pro / 
mances, and ſome of the beſt of thok® Mw 
wrote blank, or with proſe endings, tho ck R' 
the meaſure of the verſe is exactly ob(ervts of diſe: 
RHUMBS, RUMBS or ROMBS (S.) a: KN 
tain heliſpherical or ſpiral lines upon 2 glow a pret 
but in plain and Mercator's charts, the)! has a 
repreſented by ſtraight lines; they 80 f is go 
the point where we ſtand, ard twil* head-b 


tered q 


ws. « 


* 


come to the pole and loſe themſelves; they 
repreſent the 32 winds, or points of the ma- 
riners compaſs, and their uſe is to ſnew the 
bearing of any two places from one another, 
that is to ſay, upon what point of the com- 
aſs any ſhore or land lies from another. 
RIVAL (S.) a piece of foreign gold coin, worth 
about 10 ſhillings ſterling ; alſo a filver coin 
of ſmall value. 1 oh | | 
RIBALDRY (S.) debauchery ; filthy, naſty, 
obſcene talk. 
RIBBAND or RT'BBON (S.) ornamental, 
narrow fitk, wove on purpoſe to wear round 
womens heads, or tie their ſhoes, &c. | 
RIBS (S.) thoſe fide-bones that come ſrom the 
back-bone forward, and form the cheſt or 


| ſtomach, &c. and on Ship- board, they are 
' thoſe ſide-timbers commonly called fut- 
f tocks. 

RICE (S.) an Indian corn or grain, of a ſmall 
$ fize, and white colour, | ; 


a RICH (A.) poſſeſſed of much wealth, extra- 
ordinary good and valuable, as ground that 

ö will yield or bear plenty of corn, &c. 

0 RICHES (S.) wealth of any fort or kind, as 
an abundance of money, corn, ſheep, oxen, 


ſs or any other ſort of valuable merchandize. 

bf RICHMOND (S.) in the Nortb- Riding of | 
if Yorkſhire, and dioceſe of Cheſter, is a large 
b. borough and corporate town, well- built, ge- 

* nerally of ſtone, fortified by a wall and caſ- 


tle, and inhabited by many gentry as well 
as tradeſmen ; it has two churches, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; here a 
very conſiderable manufacture of woollen 
ſtockings, caps, &c. is carried on, and are 
aiſo brought in from all the neighbouring 
counties; it is built on the river Swale, 
whoſe ſtream is very rapid, over which is a 
good ſtone bridge ; the market-place is very 
ſpacious, and the ſtreets neat and hand- 
ſome; it is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
12 aldermen, &c. its market on Saturday is, 
weekly, very conſiderable, both for goods 
and proviſions ; diſtant from London 175 
computed, and 207 meaſured miles. 
RI'CHMOND (S.) in Surry, was formerly 
the ſeat of ſeveral of the kings of England, 
but much neglected till within theſe few 


George IT, and his conſort taking a liking 
to it, vaſtly improved its natural beauty, 
and thereby occaſioned a great reſort of no- 


about 12 miles diſtant from London. 
RICK (S.) a ſtack or heap of hay or corn, 
ſtraw, beans unthreſhed, &c. 
ICKETS (S.) a diftemper affecting the joints 
of diſeaſed, eſpecially children. 


has a ſmall market weekly on Saturday ; it 
governed by two conſtables,” and two 
tad- boroughs ; it ſtands low, and is wa- 


* 


* 


years, when the prince of Wales, now king 


bility and gentry in and near the place z it is 


RIUCKMANSWOR TH (s.) in Hertfordſhire, | 
a pretty confiderable country town, which 


tered on all ſides, which renders the mea- | 


"Rt Gm 


dows mooriſh, cold, and moſſy, and con. 
ſequently neither fruitful nor healthful ; diſ- 
tant from London 20 computed miles, 


RID (V.) to clear away, or gain ground; to 


do a great deal of buſineſs. 

RVDDANCE (S.) a getting clear of, a ſend- 
ing 3 or diſpatching of buſineſs expedi- 
tiouſly. 

RI DDLE (V.) to ſhake or ſift any thing thro? 
a fieve, &c. 

RVDDLE (S.) a fieve or ſtraining inſtrument z 


alſo a hard and difficult queſtion wrapped up 


in obſcure terms, . 

RIDE (V.) to fit upon a horſe or in a coach, 

cart, &c. and ſo move from place to place; 

and, in the Sea Phraſe, it is when a ſhip's 
anchor holds her faſt, and prevents her be- 
ing driven away with the wind or tide. 

RVDERS (S.) thoſe that move from place to 
place on horſeback, in a coach, &c. alſo 
large pieces of timber, ſome in the hold, 
and others aloft, bolted on the other tim- 
bers, to ſtrengthen them, when the ſhip is 
but weakly built; alſo ridges of ſtone that 
run along the fide of a vein of ore. 

RIDGE (S.) the top of a houſe, or the long 
line formed by the meeting of the tiles, &c, 
alſo any edge or channel of ſtone or timber, 
&c. formed by cutting away a part of the 
whole. 


RIDGLING or RVDGEL (s.) the male of 


any ſpecies of beaſts that has been hut half 
gelt. 8 ? 
RVDICULE (V.) to make game of, to render 
contemptible, &c. 
RIDVCULOUS (A.) impertinent, filly, idle, 
fooliſh, trifling, &c. | 


RI'DINGS (S.) particular divifions of the 


county of York, called the Eaft, Weſt, and 
North- Ridings. 
RIDO'TTA (S.) a ball or entertainment of 
ſinging, dancing, inſtrumental muſick, &c. 
RIFE (A.) frequent, common, univerſal, 
RIFLE (V,) to rob, ſtrip, pillage, plunder, 
or violently take away from a perſon, 
RIF-RAF (S.) the meaneſt or worſt fort of 
the people; the dregs, reſuſe, or ſcum of 
any thing. | 
RIFT (V.) to cleave, ſplit, or tear aſunder 
by violence. | 
RIG (V.) to fit, dreſs, or cloath with all man- 
ner of neceſſaries, eſpecially ſpoken of fur- 
niſhing a ſhip with ropes. 
To rig about, to jump, ſkip, or play the 
wanton, to ramp, to be friſky, &c. 


| RIGADOONN (S.) a French dance performed 


by a man and woman in figures. F 
RI'GGING (S.) all the ropes belonging to a 
ſhip, eſpecially the maſts and yards; alſo any 
ſort of cloathing, furniture, or apparel, 'is 
ſometimes fo called, MY 
RIGHT (A.) ſometimes means ſtraight or 
even along, without inclining or bending 
one way or other ; alfo that which is juſt, 
fit to be done, or equitable, @Þ_ | 
2 2 2 | RIGHT 
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RIGHT (8.) in Law, is the title to, or pri- 


vilege in any thing. | 
RIGHTEOUS (A.) juſt, equitable, true, pi- 
ous, holy, religious. : 
RIGHTFUL (A.) lawful, | 
RI'GID (A.) ſevere, exact, ſtrift, auſtere, a 
cloſe obſerver of rule or diſcipline, &c. 
RI'GOR or RI'GOUR (S.) ſeverity, ſtiffneſs, 
ſha! pneſs, coldneſs, c. 
RI'GORKOUS (A.) over raſh or ſevere, very 
tart or exact, &c. | 
RILL (S.) a ſmall fiream of running water, 
a little brook or rivulet. * 
RYLLY (4.) full of running waters, ſtreams, 
brooks, or rivulets, | 


RIM (S.) the extream border or edge of drink- 


ing velſels, &c, 

RIME (S.) a thick miſt, or ſmall ſhower, 
that diſſolves gradually by the heat of the ſun. 

RIMMON (S.) an idol worſhipped in Da- 
maſcus; by ſome it is ſuppoſed to be the 
Sun, others Saturn, and others Venus. 


RL MV (A.) miſty,wet, hazy, foggy, damp, &c. 


RIND (S.) che outward ſkin of fruit, trees, 
&c. that is, or may be, pared or pulled off. 

RIND (V.) to pare or pull off the outward 
bark, peel, or ſkin of trees, or fruit. 


RING (S.) an ornament of gold, filver, &c. 


frequently worn on the finger, and made in 
a circular form, and therefore the handles or 
lifting pieces of cannon, anchors, &c. are 
uſually called rings, they being as ſo many 
links of a chain ; anciently they had a ſeal or 
ſignet engraved on them to ſeal writings, 
& c. and are ſo uſed by ſome to this day; 
the wearing of rings is very ancient, as ap- 
pears by Genefis xxviii. 18. and ſeveral other 
places, as a token of great reſpect; Pha- 
raoh gave Jeſepbh his ring from off his finger; 
the Jeuos were fo fond of them, that the wo- 
men wore them in their ears and noſes ; they 


_ were the enſigns of authority in princes and 


great men; hiſtory aſcribes extraordinary 
effects to certain magical rings, upon which. 
ſuperſtitious and magical figures were engra- 
ved or carved, &c. and which were worn 
by the deluded to preſerve them againſt ac - 
c dents of all kinds; rings are now uſually 
put upon the woman's fourth finger at mar- 
riage ; but the firſt uſe in this nation was at 
the eſpouſals or contract before marriage. 
RING (V.) to cauſe bells to found muſically, 
by an alternate pulling the ropes, or ſtriking 


the clappers againſt the ſides ; alſo to make 


or. cauſe any hollow veſſel to ſound or make 
a noiſe. Ds | 
RI'NG-BOLTS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe iron 
pins that are uſed to bring the timbers to. 
RING-DOVE (S.) a particular ſpecies of thoſe 
fowls that has a circle or ring of various co- 
toured feathers round its neck. 


RING-LEA'/DER-(S.) one that is the begin- 
ner, promoter, or leader of a mob, riot, 


tumult, &c. 


RING OF SA'TURN (S.) a ſolid circular 


| RING-STREA'KED A) cattle that hae bet 


" RES 


arch and plane, like the horizon of an arti. 
ficial globe, which ſurrounds that planet, 
but no where touches it. 


ſm: 


Lon 
RISE 
Or ( 
gro 
RISE 


round ſtreaks on the hair or ſkin, of 2 di. 
ferent colour from the reſt. 
RINGWOGD (S.) in Hampſhire, a long town 
whoſe houſes are thatch'd 3 it has a great 
market weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant ſrom 


London 77 computed, and 9 meaſured mile, oy 
RI'NG-WORM (S.) a cutaneous diſtempe i © 
that riſes in an innumerable quantity of ſmall g — 
puſtles, and ſpreads itſelf till it ſurrounds the OE 
part affected, if not timely ſtopped, by waſh. : Los . 
ing with ink or copperas water, &c. P 
RINSE (V.) to waſh out the ſoap, &c. fron Will 7 
cloaths, linen, &c. by drenching them vel 
in clean water. Tels 
RVOT (S.) all manner of exceſs in eating and | * 
drinking, debauchery, tumult, revelling, &, Foy 
in Law, it is doing ſomething by a mob, o ” 
tumultuous aſſembly, contrary to the peac ar 
and property of the ſubject, ſuch as pulling rü 
down of houſes, aſſaulting perſons, &c. thi Qi 
refuſe to join with them. 5 
RIOT (V.) to aſſemble unlawfully together, Fe 
and break the peace, &c. to fing, rant, roa 5 
drink, revel, whore, &c. Trans 
RI'OTOUS (A.) turbulent, unruly, lewd, &- defer 
travagant, debauched, &c. 15 ws 
RIP (V.) to cut up the ſtitches, ſeams, u e 
ſewings of garments; to pull off the tils Van 
from the top or coverings of houſes, &c. ot] 
RIPE (A.) any thing grown to maturity ori : ae 
for uſe ; alſo a proper time to execute 4 40 : 
project, &c, _ 
RTPEN (V.) to bring a ſore to a head, i VER 
order to lance and let out the purulent mi- wat 
71 to make fruit, corn, &c. fit for ul "pg 
5 o ; . . 
RI'PENESS (S,) maturity, fitneſs for uſe, Miſh 11.” 
RVPLEY (S.) in the Vet- Riding of Yoriſprn e 
is a town of one ſtreet, three furlongs I ae 
length, ſeated on the river Nyd, over which nol 
it has a bridge; the market is weekly d Dk 
Friday; diſtant from London 1 52 computtd, 2 3 
and 184 meaſured miles. Wer 
RVPPLE (V.) to glide or move along gen put 
or flowly, like the ſurface of the wal # "4 
where the deſcent is ſmall ; alſo to rub of =; ch. 
the ſeed- veſſels in flax, &c. beat 0 
RI'PPON (S.) in the ft. Riding of vo 
- ſpire, is an ancient and large corporit "og 
town, and is at preſent a very neat, WW bo 
ſant, and well-built town, being agreed) worth 
fituated between two rivers, on a il ACE 
ground; but what renders it moſt noted, that is 
its market. place, which is the fineſt © AD (4 


moſt beautiſul ſquare of its kind in Fug 
it is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &. 


and ſends two members to parliament; " Lingus 
market is very conſiderable weekly on Thuſt chor 25 
day; diſtant from London 158 computer t 


and 190 meaſured miles. 


| AMG 
RI'SEOROUGH (S.) in Buchiagbarifite! ˖ 


lace to 
real | 


i 


* 


! 


[ 


RITUAL (S.) a ſervice-book, containing di- 


RTUALIST (s.) one that is very earneſt in 
defending the religious ceremonies per- 


R OA 


ſmall town, ſeated on the hills, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday ; diſtant from 
Lindon 29 compnted, and 34 meaſured miles. 
RISE (V.) to aſcend or go upwards to get up 
or out of bed, to ſpring or come out of the 


ground, &c. 


RISE (S.) the origin, beginning, ſpring, or | 
cauſe of any thing; alſo the advancement 
or preferment of a perſon from a lower to 


a higher place or ſtation. 


RISIBLE (A.) capable or able to laugh, a pro- 


perty enjoyed only by the human ſpecies. 
RI'SIBLENESS ot RISIBVLITY (S.) the fa- 
culty of laughing. - 
RISK or RISQUE (V.) to hazard, or venture, 
or run the chance of any thing. 
RISK or RISQUE (S.) the danger, hazard, or 
chance whether a thing ſucceeds or not. 


obſerved in the ſolemn performance of any 
religious affairs, 


rections for the ſolemn performing divine 


ſervice upon any occaſion, according to the | 


uſage or cuſtom of ſome particular place or 
church, 


formed according to the directions of a ſer- 
vice- book or ritual. 

I'VAL (S.) one that is contending with an- 
other for an eſtate or place ; but eſpecially 


love with one and the {ame perſon, either 
man or woman, 

I'VER (S.) a large flow or ſtream of freſh 
water, that comes from ſome ſource or 
ſpring within the land, and generally emp- 
ties itſelf into the fea. 

VET (V.) to faſten any thing very firmly, 
eſpecially ſpoken of hammering or beating 
the end of a bolt or iron pin flat and broad, 
that goes through any thing, and thereby 
preventing its coming or being drawn out 
again, | 
VET (S.) an iron pin, bolt, &c. uſed to 
put into hoops, or any thing that is not 
key'd, and to keep it faſt has the ſmall end, 
or that where the head is not, blunted or 
heat down like another head. 

VULET (S.) a ſmall ſtream or current of 
reſh water; a little river. 

X. DOLLAR (S.) a German filver coin, 
worth about 4s. 6d. Engliſh, 

ACH (S.) a firm fleſhed freſh water fiſh 
that is very ſcaly, 

AD (S.) the common highway, or place 
for travellers to paſs and repaſs with car- 
Hazes, horſes, and on foot; and in the Sea 
anguage, is a proper place for ſhips to an- 
chor in, when they wait ſor winds or tides, 
either to carry them out or bring them in. 
PAM (V.) to wander up and down from 
lace to place, without any ſettled intention 
real bulinels to fix at any. 


RITES (S.) the method, order, or rules to be 


applied to two or more perſons that are in 


| ROC 
| ROAMER (S.) one that wanders, ſtragg les 
or rambles about, | 
ROAN (S.) a colour for horſes, a bay, black, 


and moſt populous in the kingdom, being 

an archbiſhop's fee, and has a parliament. 

ROAR (V.) to cry out vehemently, to make 
a great noiſe, 

ROARING (S.) the crying out aloud, or 
making a noiſe like a troubled ſea, a diſ- 
turbed lion, &c. 

ROAST (V.) to dreſs meat before the fire by 
turning round contmually, that all the parts 
may alternately be equally applied to the 
fire; alſo to rally, chide, rebuke, expoſe, 


weakneſs openly or publickly, 

ROB (V.) to plunder or take any thing away 
from another by violence. 

ROB (S.) in Pharmacy, is the juice of fruit 
boiled away, and thoroughly purified, till it 
comes to a proper confiſtence. 

RO'BBERY (S.) an act of violence or theft, 
whereby one or more perſons take away the 
property of another privately, or by open 
torce. 

RO'BBINS (S.) ſmall ropes reeved or put 
through the oilet- holes of a fail under the 
head ropes, which ſerve to make laſt or tie 
the ſails to the yards. 

ROBE (S.) any long gown or garment that 
covers the whole body. 

ROBU'ST (A.) ſtrong, hearty, ſtout, able to 
go through much labour and fatigue. | 
ROCH-A'LLUM (S.) a mideral ſalt of a very 

aſtringent or binding quality. 

RO CHDALE (S.) in Lancaſpire, ſeated in a 


that has a large market weekly on Tueſday; 

diſtant from London 145 computed, and 175 

meaſured miles. 

RO CHESTER (S.) in Kent, is a very ancient 
city, ſituate on the eaſt fide of the Medruay, 
in a valley encompaſſed with that river on 
the weſt, over which it has a magnificent 
bridge, and with a weak wall and marſh on 

the other fide z it hath undergone abundance 
of viciſſitudes according to the times, and 
has been long incorporated, and ſent two 


monſes have been uſed, vi. from 26 Ew. 
IV. it is an epiſcopal ſee, and governed by 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, and 12 
common-council-men, and hath weekly twa. 
markets, viz. on Wedneſday and Friday; it 
conſiſts principally of one long ſtreet, built 


27 computed, and 31 meaſured miles. 

RO CHET (S.) a ſurplice or lawn. garment, 
worn by bithops for diſtinction jake; alſo 
certain robes or mantles worn by the Eng- 
lifo peers ſitting in parliament, at pazticulag 


1 2 2 4 


times. 
RQ & > | 


or ſorrel intermixed with white or grey 
| hairs; alſo the name of a city in France, 
the capital of Normandy, one of the richeſt 


or ſhame a perſon, by declaring his folly and 


vale upon the river Rache, is a good town, 


burgeſſes to parliameat ever ſinoe ſuch ſum. 


with handſome houſes ; diſtant from Lenden 


- 
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R O G 


Rock (s.) a large maſs of ſtone firmly root- | 


ed in the ground, which. ſometimes ſhoots | 


its head a great way above the ſurface ; in 
Scripture, it has various meanings, and fre- 
quently fignifies ſtrength or defence. | 

ROCKET (S.) an artificial fire-work, whoſe 

principal property is to fly or mount a great 
height in the air, and uſed to give fignals to 
armies, cities beſieged, &c. and-alſo for ſport . 
in the evenings of publick days of rejoicing, 
fuch as a king's birth-day, coronation, &c. 

- RO'CKINGHAM (S.) in Nerthamptonſpire, is 
a ſmall town that has a weekly market on 

- Thurſday ; diftant from London 65 compu- 

ted, and 83 meaſured miles. 

RO CKLV (S.) in Viliſpire, a ſmall village, 
noted for divers large ſtones like ſmall rocks, 
pitched up an end, from among which ſome- 
times guſh forth violent ſtreams of water, 
which the country folks eſteem the fore- 
runner of a dearth, and therefore call them 
bungers-bern, or famiſh-rivers, _ 


. ROD (S.) ſometimes means the enfign of 


power or authority, ſometimes an inſtru- 
ment of puniſhment, and ſometimes a mea. 
ſure for land, bricklayers work, &c. conſiſt- 
ing of 16 feet and a half in length, and as 
much in breadth, or 272 ſquare feet. 
RODOMONTA'DO (S.) a noiſy and vain 
boaſting, bragging, &c. 


' ROE (S.) a ſpecies of deer. 


.-. ROES or ROWS (S.) the milt of the fiſhes, by 
ſome imagined to be the ſperm or ſeed. 
ROGA'TION (S.) an aſking, begging, or 
praying, from whence the week immedi- 
ately preceding I bit ſunday, is called, in the 
church language, Rogatien-wweek, becauſe 
anciently the prieſts and people uſed to 
make extraordinary prayers and proceſſions 
about their ſeveral pariſhes or diſtricts, for 
the fruits of the earth, &c. and alſo as a 
devout preparation for Holy Thurſday, or 
that day on which Chriſt's aſcent into hea- 
ven was celebrated. | 
ROGUE (S.) a vile or naughty fellow, a com- 
mon cheat, & c. in the Canting Language, it 
is the fourth order of villains, tho' it be a 
common name to them all, yet they divide 
themſelves into ſeveral orders and claſſes, 
and if one be in priſon, the reſt ſupply him 
with neceſſaries, for which reaſon they ſel- 
dom betray the others, heing thereto obli- 
gated by oath, which they keep inviolably ; 
they have their fevers! wenches and places 
of meeting, where they laviſhly ſpend what 
they have unlawfully got, and wallow in all 
manner of debauchery ; their company is 
dangerous, their lives deteſtable, and che 
ends miſerable. ; 


: 95 RO GUERV (S.) any fort of villsiny or kna- 


very; alſo any arch drollery, or merry wag- 
get y or raillery. 
RO'GUISH (A.) inclined to be wicked, kna- 
viſh, or villainous; alſo uniucky, arch, 
waggith, &c. 


ROM 


ROLL (S.) ſometimes means a lift or catalogy k 
of names, ſometimes a quantity of 60 ſkin g 
of parchment folded one over another in the i 
form of a cylinder; alſo the timbers of: if 
copper. plate printing preſs are called 700, E, ti 

ROLL, (V.) to lay a thing flat or ſmooth wil e 
a ſtone, &c. alſo to turn or puſh any roun 10 
thing over and over. | pi 

ROLLER (S.) a long bandage to ſwathe chil. tr 
dren in; alſo a round piece of wood, re 
to lay under any heavy or great weighted m 
ſtone, iron, or timber, in order to more} al 
from one place to another; alſo the cyln. al 
drical inftruments made of wood or ſton; ar 
to make the walks in a garden hard 2 bi 
ſmooth, &c, : | p 

RO'LLING-PRESS (S.) an inſtrument cu R 
trived to print or make impreſſions upy m 
paper, filk, &c. of pictures, writings, 4 ſu 

that is engraved upon copper, ſilver, pe RO! 
ter, or braſs plates, & c. | tr 

ROLLS (S.) the houſe, office, or place i m 
Chancery-Lane, London, where the recard NO 
of Chancery are kept, which originally wi a 
built for the entertainment of convert ol 
Jews by king Henry III. but they abufg at 
this act of hoſpitality, by their extract RO 
nary irregularities, king Edward III. 4 is 
liſhed it, and appropriated it to the ule iti of 

now occupied in, | | RO' 
Maſter of the Rolli, he who has the chay m 

of the records, and in abſence of the th 
cellor fits as judge, fri 
Rolls of Parliament, the manuſcript ri fo 
ters of the acts and proceedings of that cout le 
ROMAN (A.) ſomething belonging to, li to 
or after the method or practices of the {ſc} 
mans, or old inhabitants of Jay. P. 
ROMA'NCE (S.) a feigned ſtory, ſometint ce 
_ wrote in proſe and ſometimes in verſe, m 
commonly upon the ſubject of love or am T2 
wherein abundance of enthufiaſtical fight ch 
are introduced, which rerders the read at 
them in general prejudicial, by miſrenig fle 
of time, and giving an ill tincture to Ca 
imagination, and ſtuffing the memory a an 
rubbiſh, painting good qualities out of © th 
raQer, and giving falſe images of life, i le 
thereby teaching young people to be its it 
creet in friendſhip, love, and the other js an 
fions, and thereby not only vex and di ly 
point their parents and guardians, but l Pa 
quently bring upon themſelves mis fou Pu 
not to he recovered all their life-time, RO"! 
ROMA'NCE (V.) to trifle and talk beſe " 
the truth, to tell lies, &c. th 
RO'MANCER (S.) a teller of lies, an it! wh 
tor of falſe ſtories, &c. . | hwy 

| RO'MANIST (S.) one that profeſſes tht! th; 
nions, and abets the practices of the cv or 
of Rome. ROC 
RO/MANS (S.) the inhabitants of the ci po 
Rome ; but generally this means thoſe® 18 
firſt inhabited it, and formed and made! br, 
great people who conquered fo much 1 þ (q 


known world, who at firſt ſeemed to have a 
genius more for commanding and warlike af- 


fais, than for cultivating of ſciences purely 


ſpeculative, and good literature, in which 
they made but a mean appearance, till by 
extending their dominions, they learned phi- 
loſophy, &c. of the Greets; their greateſt 
purity of language, &c. is almoſt confined to 
two ages or centuries, the one the laſt of the 
republick, and the other the firſt of the 
monarchy, and chiefly in the reigns of Czſar 
and Auguſtus 3 within this interval, all thoſe 
authors that the ſchools call clafficks, wrote 
and appeared, of which we have little left 
but a few poets and hiſtorians, none of the 
philoſophers and orators but Cicero; the 
Romans had almoſt no inclination for the 
mathematicks, and few of their writers have 
ſucceeded therein. 


ROMANNTICK (A.) mad, frenſical, ſilly, idle, 


trifling, belonging to, or favouring of a ro- 
mance. | 


OY 


RO'ME-SCOTT or PE/TER-PENCE (S.) was 


a yearly acknowledgment of one penny paid 
out of every family to the biſhop of Rome, 
at the feaſt of St. Peter. 


RO'MISH (A.) ſomething that belongs to, or 
is after the manner of the people or religion | 


of Rome. 


RO'MNEY or RU'/MNEY (S.) in Kent, com- 


monly called Nero Romney, upon account of 
the ſea's retiring about a mile and a half 
from the place where it uſually flowed to be- 
fore, and thereby rendering the old port uſe- 
leſs, ſo that a new port and town was forced 


tobe made and built, which is that now de- 


ſcribing, and which is one of the Cinque 
Ports, and has been endowed by ſundry prin- 
ces with very large privileges, though now 
much reduced; for till 15 Edward I. anno 
1287, it was very populous, and had five 


_ churches, but by the breaking in of the ſea 


at that time, a great tract of land was over - 
flowed, many people, and great numbers of 
cattle were drowned, the haven ſpoiled, 
and the courſe of the river Rother turned; 
this diſaſter ſo hurt the place, that at pre- 
ſent it is but indifferently peopled, though 
it is ſeated on a high hill of gravel and ſand, 
and has a good market for proviſions week - 
ly on Saturday ; it returns two members to 
parliament ; diſtant from Londen 61 com- 
puted, and 72 meaſured miles. 


RO'NDEAU or ROUND-O (S.) in Maficl, 


is a common name to all thoſe airs or tunes 
that end with the firſt part or ſtrain, for 
which purpoſe they are marked with the 
words Da Capo, or letters D. C. ſignifying 
that the firſt part muſt be begun or played 


over again. 


ROOD (S.) a meafure of length containing 40 


poles, or 220 yards; and in Land Meaſure, 
is a quantity of land 40 poles long, and one 

dad, and ſo conſequently containing 40 
ſquare perches or poles, which is the fourth 
part of an acre; anciently it meant alſo a 


R O8 
eroſs, from whence the feſtival called Haly- 
road Day took its name, which is the ſame 
with the feaſt of the Holy-Croſs. 

ROO'D-LOFT (S.) a ſhrine upon which a 
crucifix was formerly uſed to be put or placed, 

ROOF (S.) the top or upper part of a houſe 
or other buildiog. ; 

ROO'/F-TREES (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe 
timbers made of light wood, that go from 
the half-deck to the fore caſtle, and bear up 
the gratings and ledges whereon the net- 
tings lie, &c. 

ROOK (S.) a ſort of crow; alſo a cheat or 
common ſharper. 

ROOK (V.) to cheat a perſon by any pre- 
tence whatever; alſo to win his money at 

gaming by falſe cards, dice, &c. 

ROO/KERY (S.) a place full of high trees, 
where rooks chuſe to build their neſts, and 
ordinarily haunt or reſort to, 

ROOM (S.) ſometimes means a particular 
chamber or divifion in a houſe ; and ſome- 
times univerfally ſpace ſufficient to act or do 
any thing in. | . 

ROOM (A.) a houſe or other place that is 
large in ſpace, or that is long and wide. 

ROOST (V.) to go to reſt or ſleep in a place 
after the manner of fowls or birds. 

| ROVST (S.) a ſtick, or reſting- place for birds 
to ſleep on, &c. 

ROOT (S.) that part of a tree or plant that 
ſpreads or extends itſelf in the ground down. 
wards, whereby the tree or plant receives 
nouriſhment, and by means whereof it 
grows, thrives, and comes to maturity; 
alſo the ſource, ſpring, or beginning; and 
in Mathematicks, it is that number or quan- 
tity which being multiplied or involved in- 

do itſelf, produces another quantity called 
the ſecond power, or ſquare thereof; in 
Grammar, it is an, original, &c. word, from 
whence many others are derived, &c, 

ROPE (S.) any cord or matter twiſted toge- 
ther in ſtrands or threads. 

ROPE (V.) to grow thick as fome liquors 
do, which renders it of ſuch a confiftence, 


wax, &c. 

RO PE- VYARN (S.) the yarn or matter of any 
rope untwiſted. 

RO'PY (A.) ſlimy, clammy, &c. 

RO/RID (A.) dewy, moiſt, wettiſh, damp, 
humid, &c. 


made up of five or fifteen tens of beads, 


direct them to ſay ſo many Ave-Marias, in 
honour of the Virgin Mary ; this number 
of Ave-Marias is ſaid in commemoration 
of the five joyful, the five afflicting, and the 
five glorious myſteries communicated to the 
Virgin ; the five joyful myſteries are the an- 
nunciation, her viſitation - of Elizabeth, the 
birth of our Saviour, the purification, and 


j Chriſt's diſputing with the doctors in the 
224 5 tem- 


that the matter will pull out like warm 


RO SAR (S.) an office in the church of Rome, | 


each ten beginning with a Pater-nofter, to 
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ROS: 


= temple ; the five afflicting myſteries are our 


oppreſſed- with the weight of the croſs, and 
his crucifixion ; the five glorious myſteries 
are, the reſurrection of our Saviour, his 
aſcenſion, the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, 


his glorification in heaven, and her own | 


aſſumption ; but how the bare repetition of 
an Ave-Maria will effect all this to an ig - 
norant devotee, let them anſwer that know. 
ROSE (S) the name of a woman; alſo of a 
- pleafant-ſmelling ſummer flower. 
Under the Roſe, privately, ſecretly, that is 
not to be openly ſpoken or divulged. 


RO'SELAND (S.) in Cornw¾all, near Falmouth- | 


Haven, is a diſtrict of very fertile ground, 
containing ſeveral pariſhes where great flocks 
af ſheep are fed. 

RO'SEMARY (S.) a fragrant plant uſed at 
burials, and to burn in any place that has 
an ill ſcent, 8 : | 

ROSICRU'CIANS (S.) a ſect of men, called 
alſo the Inlightened, Immortal and Invi- 
ſible, that appeared in Germany in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. Thoſe who 


are admitted, called the brethren, ſwear fide- | 


lity, promiſe ſecreſy, write hieroglyphically, 
and oblige themſelves to obſerve the laws 
of the ſociety, which propoſes the re- eſta- 
bliſhing of all diſciplines and ſciences, eſpe- 
_ cially phyfick, which according to them is 
not underſtood, and but ill practiſed; they 
boaſt of excellent ſecrets, and particularly 
the philoſophers ſtone ; they affirm that 
the ancient philoſophers of Egypt, the Chal- 


deans, Magi of Perfia, and Gymneſophifis of 


the Indies, taught the ſame doctrine with 
themſelves, 


RO'SIN (S.) the ſame with reſin, which ſee. 


RO'SLAND (S.) land covered with heath or 


ling; alſo mooriſh, -boggy ground. 
ROSS (S.) a free borough town, in Hereford- 


ſbire, whoſe market is weekly very large on 
Thurſday, both for cattle and all forts of pro- 
viſions ; it is a handſome-built town, con- 
fiſting of two ſtreets, each half a mile long, 
that croſs one another in the middle, con- 
taining about 300 hauſes; diſtant from Lon- 
don 91 computed, and 117 meaſured miles. 
RO'STRA vulgarly RO'STRUM (S.) in the 
ald Roman OEconomy, was the place of com- 
mon-pleas at Rome, where a pulpit, was e- 
reed, ornamented with the ſtems or fore- 
fronts of the ſhips of the Antiatets, whom 
they had overcome; from this place they 
pronounced the publick orations to the peo- 
ple, from whence any pulpit or place for 
a publick pleader, preacher, &c. is called 
by this name. 
RO SV (A.) full of or like to roſes ; alſo 
| ſpoken of perſons, whoſe ſpirits are much 
raiſed, and their faces lock very red, either 
with the heat of the fire, or the effect of 
Krong liquor, &. | 


Saviour's agony in the garden, his ſcourging, | 
his being crowned with thorns, his being 


ROU 

ROT (S.) a diſtemper that affects ſheep, ard 
is contagious, ſpreading itielf through the 
whole flock, and frequently kills abundance, 

ROT (V.) to decay, periſh, putrify, or con- 
ſume away. * 

RO TA (S.) the Latin name for a wheel; alf 
a court or juriſdiction at Rome, compoſed of 

twelve prelates, who judge by appeal all mat. 
ters eccleſiaſtical and civil ariſing between the 

clergy: They are called the auditors of the 

.. rota ; this court is compoſed of perſons of di. 
vers nations, whereof there are eight Italian 
viz, three Romans, one Tuſcan, one Milaneſe 
one Polonian, one Ferrareſe, and one Vere. 
tian; one Frenchman; two Spaniards ; ard 
one German ; they have great privileges, and 

wear a violet coloured robe, and a band of 
the ſame colour about their hats, 

ROTA*'TION (S.) an orderly and regular moy. 
ing round, or ſucceſſion, 

RO'T-GUT (S.) very ſmall beer, or poor, 
ordinary, ſour liquor. 

RO'THERHAM (S.) in the ?eft-Riding al 
Yorkſhire, ſeated on the river Don, over 
which it has a ſtately ſtone-bridge ; it js a 
handſome, neat town, whoſe houſes are 
built generally of ſtone; it has a great mar. 
ket weekly on Monday for corn, cattle, and 
proviſions ; diſtant from London 117 com- 
puted, and 141 meaſured miles. 

RO'THWELL (S.) in Northamptonſhire, is 1 
pretty good town, whoſe: market is weekly 
on Monday; diſtant from London 58 com- 
puted, and 69 meaſured miles. 

RO'TTEN (A.) decayed, periſhed, corrupted, 
ſpoiled ; alſo when ſpoken of mold, hoe. 
dung, &c. for gardens, it means fitted for 
the purpoſe of enriching the ground, &c. 

ROTU/NDITY (S.) roundneſs. - 

ROVE (V.) to wander or move about from 
place to place in a rambling, unſettled, un- 
determined manner. Rey 

ROVER (S.) a wanderer or rambler, an un- 
ſettled perſon that is continually going from 
place to place, 

ROUGH (A.) uneven, unpoliſhed, harſh, 
hairy, rude, boiſterous; untaught. 

RO'UNCEVAL PEASE (S.) a large, rich, fot 
of green peaſe. | 

ROUND (A.) any thing circular, that is flat, 
or globular, that is ſolid. 

ROUND (S.) a ring or circle; alſo a going 
thro* or about a diviſion, as a watchman in 
the night, an exciſe officer, a conſtable, &. 

ROUND (V.) to file, ſaw, or cut off the 
edges or corners of any thing to make it 
round and ſmooth, _ 0 | 

To Round in the Ear, to chide or rebuke 4 
perſon ſeverely. | 

RO'UNDEL, RO'UNDELAY, or RO'UND0 
(S.) a ſong that begins and ends with ths 
fame words, or a tune that begins and end 
with the ſame ſtrain, s 

RO UND- HEADS (S.) a nick. name given 


to thoſe ot the parliament party in king 
| _ Carl 


OY 


ſelves. by putting a round bowl or diſh upon 
their heads, and cutting their hair by th 
brims or edges thereof. SEES 

ROU'/ND-HOUSE (S.) a priſon in or near the 

ace where the conſtable and watchmen 
keep their guard in the night, and where 
they ſecure perſons guilty of diſorders in the 
night, to bring them before the magiſtrate 
next morning; and in a Sbip, it is the up- 
permoſt room or cabbin in the ſtern, where 
the maſter lies. | > 

ROUND-TOP (S.) a floor or frame of boards 
laid upon the croſs-trees near the head of a 
ſhip's maſt, for the men to ſtand upon to 
furl and looſe the ſails, &c. 

ROUSE or ROUZE (V.) to awake, call, or 
cauſe to get up; to ſpur, excite, or forward ; 
alſo to forewarn; in Hunting, the raiſing or 
ſtarting of a beaſt out of his den into the 
chace, &c. | N 

ROUT (V.) to make a great noiſe and buſtle, 
to examine or thoroughly ſearch into or 
among cloaths, &c. alſo to dig or turn up 
the ground in a garden; alſo to turn or force 
troubleſome perſons out of a houſe, com- 
pany, haunt, &c. alſo to beat or overthrow 
an army. — 

ROUT (S.) a great noiſe, buſtle, complaint, 
inquiry, or ſearch after any thing; alſo a 
mob, riot, or publick diſturbance ; in Tra- 
welling, it is the way or courſe that is laid 

down or taken by an army, or private per- 
ſons, to go to a place deſigned. 

ROW (S.) a rank or orderly range of building, 
men, or other things. 
ROW (V.) to carry or convey a perſon in a 
boat, ſhip, &c. upon the water with the 

help of oars, | 

ROW'EL (S.) the ſharp points or prickles of a 
ſpur ; and in Surgery, it is an iffue made in 
the neck by opening the fleſh, and drawing 
a ſkain of ſilk or thread, &c. thro? the nape 
of the neck; alſo an iſſue made in a horſe's | 
belly; alſo a ſmall round ſtick to hang a long 
towel on to wipe perſons hands, &c. 

RO WER (S.) one who forces a boat along 
upon the water with an oar or oars. | 
ROY'AL (A.) kingly, of or belonging to a 

king or queen. | 

ROY'ALIST (S.) one who eſpouſes the inte- 
reſt or party of a king or queen againſt the 
populace, or ſubjects that rebel, &c. 

ROY'ALNESS or ROY'ALTY (S.) the na- 
ture or condition of things belonging to a 

king or queen, ſuch as their dignity, prero- 

gative, behaviour, &c. 

ROY'STON (S.) upon the utmoſt northern 

border of Hertfordſhire, and part of the town 

is in Cambridgeſhire ; it is a ggod town and 
well inhabited, having a great corn market 
weekly on Wedneſday, at which time there 
is allo plenty of all ſorts of proviſions ; diſ- 
tant from London 33 computed, and 33 mea- 
lured miles, W 


— 


* 


| 


R U F 


Charles Iſt's time, who diſtinguiſhed them- RUB (v.) to puſh or ſcrub cloſely and ſwiftly 


one thing upon another backwards ard for- 
wards ; at the game of Bowls, it means to 
incline inwards towards the jack, 


that rubs, cleans, or peliſhes any thing; 
and ſometimes inſtruments for that purpoſe, 
ſuch as large files, to take off ruſt or ſu- 
perfluous iron, or other matter about any 
thing; end ſometimes pluſh cuſhions uſed 
by the hatters, &c. alſo a common phraſe 
in ſports, meaning that one of the parties 
muſt win two games out of three, or two 
together, | 
RU'/BBISH (S.) any fort of goods that is 
ſpoiled or of lutle value; alfo the waſte and 
dut made in erecting or repairing a build - 
ing, &c. 8 ; 
RU/BRICK. (S.) a rule or direction put into 
common: prayer book, to ſhew the order or 
manner ot its being uſed, &c. which former- 
ly uſed to be writ or printed in red ink. 
RU'BY (S.) a gem or diaphanous precious ſtone 
of a ſcarlet colour, which, when perſe&aly 
good in its kind, is of equal value with a 
diamond. 7 
RUCTA'TION (S.) a belching or depraved 
motion of the ſtomach, occafioned by an ef- 
ferveſcence there, whereby vapours and other 
windy matter is ſent out of the mouth, which 
is acid and ſtinking, - 
RU'DDER (S.) in a Ship, is that piece of 


four, five or ſix irons called pintles faſtened 
to it, by which it is hung or faſtened to the 
gudgeons of the ſtern- poſt; this is what go- 
verns or bridles the ſhip. | 

RU'DDLE (S.) red earth, commonly called 
red chalk, | 

RU/DDY (A.) red, or inclining thereto, of a 
lively briſk colour or countenance. 

RUDE (A.) unmannerly, clownith, unpoliſh- 
ed, ignorant, undecent, &c. 

RU'DIMENTS (S.) the firſt elements or prin- 
ciples of arts and ſciences. 


ſick, &. 

RUE (V.) to repent, mourn, or ſmart for any 
thing paſt. 

RUE FUL (A.) mournful, ſorrowful, grievous, 
troubleſome, &c. 

RUFF (S.) an old-faſhioned double band, 
quilted or plaited up like the top of womens 
head- clothes. 

RUFF (V.) in Falconry, is when a hawk hits 
her prey, but does not truſs it; and in 
Card-playing, it is trumping a card in order 
to win it. : 

R U/FFIAN (S.) an aſſaſſin or bloody villain, 
a murderer, &c. 

" RU'FFLE (V.) to lay in plaits, or folds, to 

adorn or ornament ſhirts, ſhifts, &c. at the 

hands and neck with lace or very fine linen ; 
alſo to diforder or difcompoſe a perion's mind 
by ill news or bad uſage, 


4 


RU'FFLES 


RU'BBERS (S.) ſometimes means a perſon 


timber that hangs at the ſtern- poſt, having 


RUE (S.) a garden herb, very uſeful in phy- 
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; RUM 

RU'FFLES (S.) an ornamental addition to the 
arms of the ſhirts or ſhifts of men and 
-women. | : 

RUG (S.) a warm woollen coverlid for a bed; 


alſo a ſhaggy ſort of great-coat to wear in J. 


cold and wet weather. 

RU'GBY (S.) in Warwickſhire, a ſmall town 

much inhabited by butchers, has a good 
market weekly on Saturday; diſtant from 

London 92 computed, and 126 meaſured 

miles. | | 

RU'GELY. (S.) a handſome, well built town 


zn Stefford/bire, finely ſituated near the river | 


Trent; yet its weekly market on Tueſday 
is but ſmall ; diſtant from London gg com- 
ed, and 126 meaſured miles. | 
RU'GGED (A.) rough, ſhaggy, uneven ; alſo 
robuſt, ſtrong- hearted, &c. 
RU'IN or RUINA'/TION (S.) miſery, de- 
ſtruction, &c. | 
RUHN (V.) to undo, fpoil, waſte, deſtroy, 
© overthrow, &. 
RUYNATE (V.) to lead or bring to miſery, 
want, or deſtruction, &c. 
RU'INOUS (A.) decaying, going to miſery, 
wanting repairs, ready to fall down, &c. 
RULE (V.) to govern, command, or or- 
der; allo to draw lines by the fide of any 
thing. 
* RULE (S.) a guide or direction whereby to 
do any thing; a ſtated maxim, or received 
precept. 
RUM (S.) a ſpirituous liquor diſtilled or drawa 
off from ſugar. | 
RU'MBLE (V.) to make a noiſe like the rolling 
of a large ball upon a hollow floor, c. 
 RV'MFORD (S.) in Eſſex, is a great thorough- 
fare town, that has two large markets week- 
ly, viz Tueſday for cattle, and Wedneſday 
for corn; diſtant from London 10 computed, 
and 11 meaſured miles. 
'RU'MIA or RUMILIA (S.) a goddefs which 
the Romans invoked to take care of their 
fucking children, called anciently Ruma ; 
when they ſacrificed to this goddeſs, they 
offered only milk and water mixed with 
honey, 
RUMINANT (A.) chewing the cud. 
RU'MINATE (V.) to chew the cud ; to pon- 
der or think fedately and often upon a thing 
or bufineſs, both paſt and to come, 
RUMINA'TION (S.) a chewing the cud, or 
a return of that food - out of the ſtomach 
which was taken in too haſtily. 
RU'MMAGE (V.) ſometimes means to remove 
goods from one place to another, in order to 
ftore them more handſomely and conveni- 
ently ; and ſometimes means only the in 
ſpecting and narrowly ſearching into or after 
any thing, as goods in a ſhip's hold, to ſee 
if there be no prohibited goods among them, 
&c. 
RU'MMER (S.) a particular fort of drinking- 
glaſs, large ard broad-mouthed, 


RUMNLY-MA'ASH (S.) a ſpacious level, 


"RU"MOUR (S.) a report, fame, or common 


RU'MOUR (V.) to relate, tell, or fprext 


„ 4 5 
fourteen miles long and eight broad, of th, 
richeſt paſture in England; gained out 9 
the ſea by little and little, but is very un. 
healthy for people to live in, which occationg 
it to be but thinly inhabited; though it i; 
largely privileged and incorporated by the 
name of the hailiff, twenty four jurats, and 
commonalty of Romney . Marſh, who may 
hold a court from three weeks to three wee; 
in which they can hold plea for all cavies, 
and actions real and perſonal, civil and cri. 
minal ; can annually chooſe four juſtices of 
the peace beſides their bailiff, which, with 
many other privileges, was deſigned as an 
encouragement for people to go and ſetti 
there, but the unhealthineſs of the place is too 
great a diſcouragement for many to ſtay there; 


though all ſorts of cattle thrive and fatten 
there very ſoon, | 


talk of any thing, as the death of a prinez 
the defeat of an army, &c. 


abroad, to report or put into common fame 
or talk, 
RUMP (S.) that part of the hinder part of ary 
creature next adjoining to the tail. 
RU'MPLE (V.) to diſpleaſe, diſorder, vex of 
teaze; allo to tumble, creaſe, or put out a 
order filk, ſtuff, &c. 
RU/MSEY (S.) in Hampſbire, a large antient 
corporate fawn ſeated upon a gocd river, 
and much inhabited by clothiers; it is go. 
verned by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen 
and twelve burgeſſes, and has a good market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant fiom Lendim 6; 
computed, and 79 meaſured miles. 
RUN (V.) to move or go very ſwiſtly ſion 
place to place, either on land or water. 
Run of a ſbip, is that part that goes und 
water, and which gradually diminiſhes fron 
the floor - timbers till you come to the ſten 


poſt, 
RU'NAGATE or RU'NAWAY (s.) adi 
ſenter, a rover or wanderer, one that leave 
a regular ſettlement for change and vanity, 
Ec. 
RU*NDLE (S.) in Heraldry, is the figure or tr. 
preſentation of a round ball, 
RUNDLET (S.) a ſmall caſk eſpecially uſed i 
put ſpirituous liquors in, being of an unct!- 
"tain gauge or quantity. 
RUNGS (S.) in a Ship, are the ground timber 


that lie athwart the keel, and form or mait 


the floor, 

RU'NICK LANGUAGE (S.) that which 
now called the Sclawonick, being that uſed 
the old Goths, Danes, &c, 

RU'NNER (s.) ſometimes means the upper 
ſtone of a mill; ſo2<:;ines a perſon that hi 
the faculty of going of moving very faſt; 
ſometimes one that is kept to get or carry il! 
telligence, collect money, &c. ſometimes 
means a day- hook in a brewer's comptim. 
houſe ; and ſometimes a rope on ſhip-boi 

f 


r 
that is part belonging to the garnet, &c. 
ret ved thro' a block, Kc. 
RUNNING STATIONER (S.) a hawker 
or cryer of news papers, &c. about the 
ſtreets. | | 
RUNT (S.) any thing that is very ſmall or low 
of ſtature, eſpecially ſpoke of cows, oxen, 
ec. that are the breed either of J/ales or 
Scotland; when applied to other things they 
are commonly called dwarfs. : 
RU“ PEE (S.) an Eaft-Indian' coin of about 27 
_ pence ſterling in value, ' 
RU!PTURE (S.) a quarrelling or falling out 


among friends; in Surgery, it is what is vul- 


garly called burſtenneſs, or falling down of 
the inteſtines, cawl, &c. into the groin, 

RURAL (A.) ſomething relating or belonging 
to the country. | 

RUSH (S.) a plant or tall graſs uſed for many 
purpoſes, eſpecially for the weaving of mats 
for floors and the ſeats of chairs. i 

RUSH (V.) torun in or upon a perſon or place 
in a haſty, rude manner. 


RU'SHINESS (S.) a being full of, or having a 


great many ruſhes growing in a place, 
RU'SSET (S.) a dark brown colour, uſed for 


ordinary coarſe cloth to make countrymens 


cloaths of. 

RU'SSETIN. (S.) a fine, juicy, pleaſant. taſted 
apple, with a rind or ſkin commonly one part 
green, and the other of a ruſſet colour, 

RUST (V.) to ſpoil as bacon does, or to be 
covered with a red cruſt like unuſed poliſhed 
iron that ſtands in a damp place, 

RUST (S.) a canker or cruſt that grows upon 
iron, &c. alſo a rank, diſagreeable ſmell in 
bacon, &c, . 5 

RU'STICAL- (A.) rude, clowniſh, unman- 
nerly ; alſo violent or forcing, 

RUSTVCITY or RU'STICALNESS (S.) 
clowniſhneſs, unpoliſnedneſs, violentneſs, &c. 


RU'STICEK (A.) in Arch:re&ure, is a fort of | 


rough, ſtrong building, more like the acci- 
dental productions of nature, than the nice 
or exact methods of art, the ſtones being 
hacked or pecked in dents or holes, repre- 
ſenting the waſhing away of water, &c. 
Rufiick Gods, among the Antients, were 
ſuch as were ſuppoſed to preſide over coun- 
try affairs, ; : 

RU'STLING (S.) the noiſe of a horſe, &c, 
among the boughs of a tree, or of new ſilk, 
cloaths, armour, &c. . 

RU'STY (A.) iron corroded and covered with 
a reddiſh colour by ſtanding expoſed to the 
weather, 

RUT (V.) to cry out, make a noiſe, or roar 
as dear do in the ſeaſon of coupling. 

RUT (S.) the a& of coupling together of deer, 
&c, alſo the mark or track that any ſort of 
carriage makes on or in a road, 

RU'THEN (S.) in Denbigbſbire, North-IWales, 
is a large well-inhabited and corporate town, 

. governed by two aldermen and burgeſſes ; 
it hath a great market weekly on Monday; 


S 


diſtant from London x50 computed, and 14 


5 


meaſured miles. 


RU'/THFUL (A.) ſorrowful, compaſſionate, 


tender -hearted, &c. 


RU'TLANDSBHIRE (s.) is the ſmalleſt coun- 
ty in England, being but about 40 miles in 


circumference, tho* at preſent larger than 
formerly, of almoſt a circular form ; the 
air being free from fogs, is clear and whole - 
ſome, and the ſoil truitful ;/ it is in the dio- 
ceſe of Peterborough, and contains about 
3300 houſes, and the moſt parks of any 
ſhire in England, in proportion to its big- 
neſs ; it yields plenty of corn, cattle, wool 
and wood ; it is divided into five hundreds, 
in which are 48 pariſhes, and two market- 
towns, 


"RY or RYE (S.) aſhore, ſtrand, or bank of 


the ſea, &e. alſo the name of one of the 
cinque-ports of England, which is a market, 
ſea-port, and borough- town in the rape of 


Haſtings, in the eaſt part of Suſſeæ, border - 


ing upon Kent, conveniently ſituated at the 
mouth of the Rother upon a bay; it is a town 
of no beauty, being inhabited chiefly by 
fiſhermen, yet is governed by a mayor and 
Jurats, and ſends two members to parliament, 
and as it ſtands over-againſt Diepe in Nor- 
mandy, it is much frequented by paſſengers 
in times of peace; it has two markets week- 
ly, viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday; diſ- 
tant from London 4.6 computed, and 64 mea 


ſured miles; it is alſo the name of an inferior 


ſort of bread corn. 

RY'GATE, REY'GATE, or RHVEGATE 
(S.) in Surrey, is pleaſantly ſituated in a val- 
ley called Holme - Dale; it is a pretty large bo- 
rough-town, that ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has two conſiderable markets, 
Viz, one weekly on Tueſday, the other 
monthly; in the remains of the ruined caſtle 
is a vault of a great depth, at the end of which 
is à room large enough to contain 500 per- 
ſons, in which, it is reported, that the ba- 
rons met in council againſt king Jobn. In 
and near this town is gotten excellent fullers 
earth ; diſtant from London 20 computed, 
and 24 meaſured mies. 


S, 


S the eighteenth letter of our alphabet, and 
I eſteemed a ſemi-vowel, that takes its pro- 
per force and ſound from the vowel that 
follows, tho* ſometimes from that which 


comes before it; in Building, iron bars bent 


in this form are called by this name, uſed 
to prevent decayed walls from falling, &c. 


This letter in many words is not pronoun= 


ced tho* written, ſuch as iſland, viſcount, 
Sc. in News- Papers, and books of Geo- 
graphy, Sc. it is a contraction for the word 
South, 
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| SAB 
SABA'OTH (S.) one of the names of God 
among the Fes, ſignifying hoſts or armies, 
which ſome interpret to be angels, ſome the 
ſtars, and others the faithful here on earth, 
that are always ready to fulfil his will; and 
ſome the duty of thoſe women who watch'd 
at the door of the tabernacle, and kept guard 
there in the night-time. 
SABBATA'RIANS (S.) certain anabaptiſts, 
who. affirm, that the Jewiſh ſabbath was 
never. abrogated, nor any other appointed 
or. inſtituted, and conſequently that it ought 
to be as religiouſly obſerved by the Chriftians 
as by the Jeros. 
SA'/BBATH (S.) a time or day of reft from 
the ordinary buſineſs of life for the extraordi- 
nary buſineſs of God, eſpecially in the publick 
aſſemblies ; the Jews obſerved the ſeventh 
day in commemoration of the creation and 
their redemption from the bondage of the 
Egyptians; the Chrifiians obſerve the firſt day 
of the week in commemoration of the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt from the dead and the uni- 
verſal redemption ef mankind. | 
Sabbath Day's Journey, among the Fes, 
is the ſpace of 2000 cubits, which is 
near three quarters of an Exgliſb mile; but 
this is to be underſtood, if the perſon lives 
in a city, that it is ſo far from that city, or 
its ſuburbs, but they may walk as much in 
or about the city or ſuburbs, as they ſhall 
think fit. . d 
SABBATICAL (A.) ſomething helonging or 
relating to the ſabbath, or a time of reſt, 
joy and feſtivity; in the Jeoiſb OEconomy, 
they had not only a ſabbatical day, but a 
year alſo, which was every ſeventh year, 
during which time the very ground had reſt, 
and was not tilled, and every 49th year all 
gebts were forgiven, ſlaves ſet at liberty, 
and eftates, &c. that were before ſold or 
mortgaged, returned to their original fami- 
lies, e. „ 
SABE'LLIANS (S.) a ſect that took its riſe in 
the third century, ſo called from one Sabel- 
Aut, who taught that the three perſons in 
the Trinity had no diſtinction, but were all 


one, as the body, ſoul, and ſpirit make but 


one man. | 
SA'BINES (S.) an ancient people in Italy, from 
whom the Remans under, Romulus took away 
their daughters by force for wives, having 
made, and invited them, to ſome publick 
ſparts or ſhews on purpoſe ; when the Sabines 
| were determined to revenge this affront, the 
women became mediators to their fathers 
in behalf of their huſbands the Romans, and 
ſettled a regular and laſting peace between 
them, ſo that the Sabines became a part of 
the Roman government, and is at this day one 
of the eccleſiaſtical provinces, and call'd Terra 
Sahina, whoſe chief city is Magliano. 
SA'BLE (S.) the ſkin or furr of a ſmall crea- 
ture, very much eſteemed, of a dark brown 
colour ; in Heratidry, it fignifies black, ex- 
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preſſed by lines drawn or hatched acroſs or 
athwart one another diagonal-wiſe. 

SA'BRE (S.) a Turkiſþ ſword, thick on the 
back, and turned up towards the point, 
ſometimes alſo called a ſcymeter, and ſome. 
times a hanger, &c. 

SA'CCADE (S.) in the Manage, a ſudden and 
ſtrong check, which the rider gives his horſe 
when he bears too hard on the hand. 

SACERDO/TAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
a prieſt or his office. 

SACK (S.) a long bag, commonly uſed to put 
corn or coals in, and holding*as much as a 
man can well carry, &c. in the Canting Lan. 
guage, it is a pocket; alſo the name of a 
ſweet wine brought from the Canary Iſland, 
from whence it is ſometimes alſo called ca- 
nary ; alſo the name of a looſe gown or gar. 
ment that the ladies flip on in a morning, 
before they are dreſſed. _ ; 

SACK (V.) to pillage, plunder, burn, or de- 
ſtroy a town by force of arms. 


SA'CKBUT (S.) an ancient, ſhrill, muſical, 


ſtringed inſtrument, tho' ſome think it was 
a ſort of flute or pipe of the wind kind. 
SA'CRAMENT (s.) ſometimes means a ſecret 
or myſtery, and ſometimes the rites and reli- 
gious ceremonies of any people whatever ; 
and among the Chriftians, it is a viſible ſien 
of an inviſible grace, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt 
for the ſanctification of our ſouls ; the church 


of Rome ſay their number is ſeven, but the 


Proteſtants allow but two. 

SACRAME'NTAL (A.) ſomething belonging: 
or relating to the ſacrament. | 

SA'CRED (A.) holy, that deſerves reverence, 
or tha# ought not to be violated. 

SA'CRIFICE (S.) an offering made to God 
by perſons appointed thereto upon or before, 
the altar, which muſt undergo ſome real 
change, ſuch as boiling, roaſting, burning, 
&c. and this may be of various ſorts or kinds, 
as birds, beaſts, wheat, &c. fome would 
infinuate, that the ancients put no fire to 
their ſacrifice, but obtained it by their pray- 
ers; ſome have let their ſuperſtition run ſo 
far, as to offer human ſacrifices, from whence 
when any perſon ſuffers by the power or ma- 
lice of another, he is ſaid to fall a ſacrifice to 
his rage, ambition, &c. 

SA*CRIFICE (V.) to give or offer up any 
thing to be religiouſly diſpoſed of according 
to the rites of the country where a perſon 
lives, &c. | 

SA'CRILEGE (S.) the ſtealing or taking away 
thoſe things that were appropriated to reli- 
gious uſes or deſigns, 

SACRILE/GIOUS (A.) of a profane, thieviſh 
nature, fort, or diſpoſition, 

SA*CRISTAN (S.) one who keeps or looks af- 
ter a veſtry or place where the church utenſils 
are put, now commonly called a ſexton. 

SA'CRISTY (S.) a veſtry or room in or near 
a church, where the veſſels, ſurplices, and 

other ornaments and utenſils belonging to the 

| worſhip 


SA'CRUM. OS or the HO'LY BONE (S.) 
SAD (A.) mournful, diſmal, ſorrowſul, me- 
SA'DDEN (V.) to make a perſon ſorrowful, 


SA'DDLE (S.) a ſeat made to fit the back of a 
SA'DDLE (V.) to make or fit a horſe with 


worſhip or performance of the religious cere- | 
monies, are kept. 54 


which confiſts of the fix lower vertebres, to 
which are joned the. /a corcygis, or hip- 
bones, in the hinder part of the abdomen, 
making that cavity called pelvis, or the baſon. 


lancholy.z alſo a very dark or deep brown 
colours: , 
melancholy, &c. alſo to make a mixture of 
colours, of a deeper brown, or more in- 
clined to black, . 


horſe, for the rider to fit on. 


proper furniture; alſo to fix a charge or 
article upon a perſon to fatigue or perplex 
him, &c. X 
SA'DDUCEES (S.) a ſect among the Fes, 
which began about 200 years before Chriſt, 
ſaid to be founded by one Sadoc, a ſcholar of 
Aniigomus, who miſinterpreting his maſter*s 
doctrine, taught there was neither heaven 
nor hell, angel nor ſpirit ; that the ſoul was 
mortal and that there was no reſurreQion of 
the body from the dead ; as for their other 
opinions, they agreed in general with the 
Samaritans, excepting that they were par- 


takers of all the Few:fÞ ſacrifices, which the | 


Samaritans deteſted; they obſerved the law 
to enjoy the temporal bleſſings promiſed, and 
to eſcape the puniſhments it denounced a- 
gainſt tranſgreſſors; they rejected all manner 
of traditions, and abſolutely denied all fa- 
tality, and aſſerted, that as it was impoſſible 
for God to do any evil, ſo neither did he take 
notice of thoſe men that committed any; 
though this ſect was not yet very numerous, 
yet it was conſiderable, upon account that 
the profeſſors were moſtly men of eminence; 
there was an irreconcileable hatred between 
theſe and the Phari ſees. IS 
SA/'DDUCISM. (S.) the opinions principles, 
or doctrines of the Sadducees. 
SAFE (A.) out of danger, ſecure, truſty, 
ſkilful, &c. | 
SAFE (S.) a cup-board, or place to keep vic- 
tuals, with many holes in it to let the air 
paſs through it freely. | 
S\'FE-CONDUCT (s.) a writ or letter under 
the ſeal of a prince or ſtate, for a foreigner's 
coming in, or going out unmaleſted. 
SA'FE-GUARD (S.) the protection that a 
prince or ſtate gives to ſuch perſons as beg 
their aſſiſtance againſt the oppreſſion or vio- 
lence of ſome, who pervert their power, or 


leging ſome part of the enemy's country 


tection whatever. 

PAFENESS or SA'/FETY (S.) the condition 
that a perſon or place is in with reſpe& to 
ſecurity or protection ſrom danger, &c. 


abuſe the law, Kc. and in Mar, is a privi- | 


from plunder, &c. alſo any defence or pro- 


A 'FFRON (S.) the flower of erocus, reck- 


"SD A-Y- 


oned a moſt excellent preſervative againſt in- 
teQion, &c. * 

SAG or SWAG (V.) to lean, or go more of 
one ſide than the other.. 

SAGA'CIOUS (A.) wife, knowing, quick of 
perception, &c. 

SAGA/CIOUSNESS or SAGA/CITY (S.) wiſ- 

doom, judgment, quick-wittedneſs. 

SA'GAN (S.) among the Jews, was the de- 
puty or vicar of the high-prieſt, who ſup- 

plied his office by performing his functions 
in his abſence ; ſometimes it fignifies more 
generally any of the chief or principal officers 
of a ſtate, | 

SAGATHEE/ (S.) a flight woolien ſtuff worn 


for mens coats in the fummer-time, upon 


account of its lightneſs, &c, 
SAGE (A.) wife, diſcreet, prudent, &c. 
SAGE (S.) the name of a garden-herb, of a 
fragrant ſmell, and cleanſing nature, 


SA'GENESS or SAGA'CITY (s.) wiſdom, 


prudence, gravity, &c. | 
SA'GITTARY (S.) one of the twelve ſigns of 
the zodiack, marked 75 and repreſented 
cn a material globe, by the figure of 
a man ſhooting an arrow out of a bow. 
SAVCK (S.) a Turki/þ trading-veſſel, 


. SAIL (V.) to paſs. or go from one place to 


another, in a ſhip or veſſel that is drove by 
the wind acting upon the ſails, with which 
ſhe is rigged on purpoſe. 

SAILORS (S.) thoſe ſeamen that have the 
management. and working of a ſhip, in re- 
gulating the ſails and other tackle belonging 

- to it, as occaſion requires. | 

SAILS (S.) ſtrong pieces of double canvas by 
the aſſiſtance of ropes, blocks, and other 
tackles, faſtened to the yards and maſts of 
ſhips, which are denominated and ſhaped 

_ accordingly, that belonging or faſtened to 

the main-yard being called the main- ſail, 
&c. alſo the vanes of wind-mills, or the 
arms whereby the wind acts upon it, and 
forces it round, 

SAINTS (S.) ſometimes means only the bare 
profeſſors of religion, eſpecially of the goſ- 
pel ; ſometimes thoſe holy and devout per- 
ſons that ſpend their time in religious ex- 
erciſes, being excited by an uncommon 
zeal; ſometimes it is a mock phraſe for 
thoſe, who through party zeal deny all 
others to have any ſhare in the mercy and 
favour of God beſides themſelves ; ſometimes 
it means thoſe who having ſuffered great 
hardſhips in this life for the ſake of virtue 
and religion, are rewarded in an extraordi- 
nary manner by God in heaven; and ſome- 
times it means particular perſons, whoſe me- 
mory for their peculiar zeal, ſufferings, or en- 
dowments is remarkably famous, eſpecially 
the apoſtles, and ſeveral of the fitſt preach- 
ers and profeſſors of Chriſtianity ; in memo- 
ry whereof the church has almoſt univer- 
ſally appointed certain days to be ſet a- part, 
and obſerved as religious feſtivals; but this 
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being run to a great extravagancy by the 


church of Rome, in honour of their pretended 
aints, to whom they did, and till do attri- 
te the power of working miracles, even by 
the relicks of ſuch perſons, fo ſcandalized the 
Reformed, that at the general reformation in 
the r;th century, whole parties of Chriſtians, 
to avoid being charged therewith, run to the 
other extravagancy, and would admit of 
none; but the church of England retain the 
apoſtles, and ſome other days relating to 
Chriſt's conception, birth, reſurrection, &c. 


SAINTS- BELL (S.) that ſmall bell that rings 


in churches immediately before the ſervice 


begins. 


AKE (S.) the reaſon or cauſe why a thing is 


done or forborn. | | 
SA'KER (S.) a fort of hawk or bird of game 


and prey; alſo the name of a great gun or 
canon, of which there are three different 
ſorts or ſizes, the ſmalleſt three inches and a 
half diameter in the bore, eight foot long, 
1400 pounds weight, requiring a charge of 
three pounds fix ounces of powder, and car- 
ries a bullet three inches and one fourth dia- 


meter, and four pounls twelve ounces weight, 


whoſe point-blank ſhot is 1 50 paces, or 250 
yards; the ſecond, or middling-fized is three 


inches three fourths diameter in the bore, nine 


| foot long, 1500 pound weight, requires four 


pound of powder for its charge, its bullet | 
three inches and half diameter, fix pound 


weight, its point-blank ſhot 266 & yards; 


the third or largeſt ſize, four inches diame- 


a _ weight, its charge five pound of powder, the 


ter in the bore, ten foot long, 1800 pound 


diameter of its ſhot three inches three fourths, 
its weight ſeven pound five ounces, its point- 


blank ſhot 271 yards two thirds. 


SAL (S.) is the Latin name for ſalt, and as 


- 


Latin has no room here, but being com- 
pounded with a great many chymical prepa- 
rations, whoſe names as technial terms, are 
commonly uſed as Engliſʒ among us; take 


ſome of the moſt frequent; ſal-a/zal; being 
_ what is extracted from the herb kali, by 


burning or calcination, and uſed in making 


glaſs; ſal-armoniack, or ammontack, a ſort of 


red ſand or falt found in ſeveral places, uſed 
for many purpoſes ; the Chymiſis make one in 
imitation of it, by taking five parts of human 


urine, one of ſea-ſaltr, or ſal. gemmæ, and 


half a one of wwoed ſoot boiled together in a 


_ maſs, which is afterwards ſublimed in the 
form of the natural ſal: ; ſal-gemme, a ſalt 
dug up in Poland very tranſparent 3 ſa/- | 


petræ, or ſalt-petre, which is farniſhed with 
abundance of nitrous 
very volatile. 


SALA'CIOUS (A.) very luſtful, or inclined to 


venery, deſirous of copulation. - 


SA'LAD or SA'LLET (S.) a diſh of raw-herbs 


SALAMANDER ($S.) a fort of ſpotted lizard, | 


/ 
* 


fit for eating, and ſo uſed eſpecially in the 
ſpring or ſummer-time. 


by ſome ſaid to be generated in and by the 


ſpirits, whereby it is 


WAL 


fire, and capable of ſubſiſting therein, thy 
very erroneouſly. 

SA'LARY (S.) a certain annual ſum given or 
paid to a perſon, in conſideration of his 
work, ſervice, or labour. 

SALE (S.) the vending or diſpofing of any 
thing for a certain ſum of money; among 
the old Romans, this was a puniſhment in. 
flicted upon ſome great offenders, and eſpe. 
cially thoſe who by their extravagancy had 
rendered themſelves inſolvent, who upon the 
third market or fair-day after ſuch declara. 
tion were either to ſuffer capitally, or be ſold 
beyond the T7ber, that is, ſold for ſlaves tg 

foreigners, and tranſported out of the Romy 
dominions ; this law was but ſeldom execy. 
ted, but that was owing more to the clemency 
of the creditors, than the gentleneſs of the 
law ; for.by the twelve tables, if a man be. 
came a bankrupt to more than one creditor, 
his carcaſe was to be cut in pieces, and di. 
vided to his creditors proportionably to his 
debt ; alſo the name of a city inthe province 
. of Fez, being the chief of the kingdom of 
that name, ſeated at the mouth of the river 
Sala, on the Atlantick ocean, which before 
the building of Fez was the capital of the 
kingdom; the buildings of it are beautiful 
its fortifications ſtrong, and the caſtle vel 
provided with artillery, ammunition, &, 
the houſes adorned with portico's, compoſed 
of alabaſter and jaſper pillars and tables, and 
all the ſtreets built exactly on a line; its ha- 
ven is good, though ſmall, was formerly an 
independent common- wealth, but now (ub- 
ject to the king of Fez, but tho? a place oi 
| good trade, was infamous for being a neſtol 
pirates; in 1632, Charles I. king of Grit 
Britain, being ſolicited by the emperor 
Morocco, ſent a fleet againſt it by ſea, and the 
emperor beſieged it by land, ſo that the city 
being reduced, the fortifications were demo- 
liſhed, and the leading rebels executed ; king 
Charles was rewarded with the releafementdl 
300 Chriſtian ſlaves ; the principal moſqu 
is a large building, about which 30, 000 
Chriſtian ſlaves were employed, which were 
taken in and brought out of Spain, by Maul 
Jacob Almanſor, who alſo employed 30,c00 
at Morocco to build aquæducts. 
SA'LEABLE (A.) any thing that is fit for the 
market, or in ſuch a tondition as will fetch? 
price. 
SALESMAN (S.) one that keeps a ſhop and 
ſells all forts of cloaths ready made ; alſo ont 
who is employed in Smithfield, and othit 
beaſt · markets, to ſell other mens cattle ; al 
the perſon that ſells or diſpofes of any thy, 
whatever. 
SA*LIENT (A.) in Heraldry, is ſuch a poſtur 
of any beaſt that repreſents it ready to jump 
or leap forward, and particularly makes the 
Tight foot of the creature anſwer to the dex 
corner of the eſcutcheon, and the hindmol 


foot to the ſiniſter baſe point; in Fortis 
| ag . 1; 


tion, that angle whoſe point is carried out- 
ward from the body of the work, is called 
the ſalient angle, | Hogs | 
SALINE (A.) faltiſh, inclined to, or of a 
briny nature, or mixed with falt. 

SA'LIQUE LAW (S.) a famous body of laws 
eſtabliſhed by the Franks when they entered 
into Gaul, conſiſting of 24 heads, articles, 
or titles, in which is ſpoken of different mat- 
ters and crimes ; the 6th article ſpeaking of 
alleuds or free-holds, imports, that no part 
of the Salique land may paſs over or be left to 
females, but that the mates muſt alꝛuays ſucceed 
in the inheritance ; from whence it has been 


concluded, that the cuſtom of excluding the 


daughters from the crown of France was 

founded on this article. "XY 
SALISBURY (S.) in Viliſbire, is a very 
handſome city, and a biſnop's ſee, common- 
ly called Nææo-Sarum, becauſe that formerly 
the city was built upon a high hill, which for 
want of water, a bleak air, and other incon- 
veniencies, the inhabi ants left, and erected 
themſelves houſes in the valley at the foot of 


Avon and Nadder, to run through every 
ſheet, which: are many, and are alſo large 
and ſpacious; it is now very populous, and 
hath two makets weekly, vix. on Tueſday 


thedral, which was 42 years in building, and 
was conſecrated by Boniface, archl.ſhop of 
Canterbury, September 30, arn? 1258, king 
Henry III. and many of the nobility being 
preſent ; it is a large bu lding, reſembling a 
lanthorn, having abundance of buttreſſes on 
the out- ſide ; the ſpire is 410 feet high, and 
being too weak to carry bells, a belfry is 
erected for them at ſmall diſtance from the 
church; the outſide of the cathedral is ſup- 


aſcent, but reſembling a theatre, is ſet round 
with the prebendaries ſtalls; it is ſaid that 
this church hath as many windows as there 
are days in the year, pillars and pilaſters as 
hours, and gates as months; the plain, in 
which it is built, is exceeding fine paſture · land, 
where it is ſuppoſed that more than 5,000,000 
of ſheep are conſtantly feeding z in this city 
are two particular manufactures carried on, 
viz, fine flannels, and long cloths, for the 
Turkey trade, commonly called Saliſbury 
whites 3 the town-houſe is a fine building, 
in a ſpacious market-place ; it ſends two 
members to parliament ; diſtant from London 
70 computed, and 34 meaſured miles, 

SALVY'VA (S.) the ſpittle, an inſipid liquor, 


paſſages flowing into the mouth, ſerves to 
moiſten both it and the gullet, and aſſiſts in 
the chewing of the meat, and in ſome mea- 
ſure to the digeſtion and fermentation of it in 
the ſtomach. 


SALIVATE (V.) to excite rheum, or a large 


quantity of ſputle in the mouth, by proper, 


the hill, and brought rivulets trom the rivers | 


and Saturday; its principal glory is the ca- 


ported by ſmall pillars, and the choir hath no 


which being ſeparated in the maxillar glan- | 
dules, or thoſe of the jaws, and by proper 


"JR". 


medicines, eſpecially preparations of mer. 
curry | ? 
SALIV A'TION'*(S.) in Phyfich, is the exciting 


an uncommon quantity of ſpittle, in order to 


carry off ſome very deſperate diſeaſe, efpeci= 
ally that commonly called the foul diſeaſe, 
or French pox, ' | 

SA*LLOW (S.) a pale or deadiſh colour; alſo 
the name of a tree, by ſome called goats 
willow. | 

SA'LLY or SA'LLYING (S.) in Var, is the 
iſſuing out of the beſieged ſrom their works 
upon the beſiegers, with a deſign to cut them 
off, and deſtroy their works, by falling up- 
on them at unawares, &c. alſo in Ringing of 
Bells, it is a poiſing them in ſo equable a 
manner, that they may be rung without any 
great force or labour ; alſo a ſudden excur- 
tion of wit, &c. alſo the familiar name of a 

woman whoſe proper name is Sarah. 

SA'LLY (V.) to ruſh out ſuddenly, &c. 

SA'LLY-PORT (S.) a private door or paſſage 
in a fortification, to let the ſalliers out with- 
out being perceived, and for them to retire 
back again upon meeting with too ſtrong a 
repulie. ; 

SALMA'GUNDYUvulgarlySOLOMON-GU/N- 
Dy (S.) a mixture of anchovies or pickled- 
herrings minced together with apples, cu- 
cumers, &c, and moiſtened with oil, vi- 
negar, &c. 8:24 

SA'LMON G.) a fine river. fiſh, much valued, 
treſh, pickled, or dried. b 

SALOON (S.) in Architecture, is a large hall, 
or ſtate - room, built for the reception of am- 
baſſadors, &c. 

SALT (S.) is that active ſubſtance that is ſup- 
poſed to give conſiſtence to all bodies, and to 
preſerve them from corruption, from whence 
proceeds that great variety of taftes, whereby 
we denominate and diſtinguiſh one edible 
from another ; in Scripture, much is ſaid of 
it, and allufion made to it, being ſaid to ſa- 
vour, reliſh, or ſeaſon all things, and there- 
fore commanded to be uſed in ſacrifices ; the 
Jews were wont to rub their new-born 
children with ſa/r, upon the ſuppoſition that 
it dried up the humidity wherewith they 
abound, and cloſed up their pores, which 
were then too open, and ſuſceptible of taking 
cold, or receiving infection, &c. it is ſome- 

times the ſymbol of wiſdom, at other times 

of perpetuity and incorruption, and ſome- 
times of ſterility and barrenneſs, at other 
times of hoſpitality and fidelity, having 
an allufion to the different properties of it, 
according to its various applications, 

Fixed Salt, is that made by calcining or 
reducing the matter to aſhes, and then boil- 
ing it in a good quantity of water, and 
afterwards ſtraining the liquor, and evapo- 
rating the moiſture, the ſalt is left dry at the 
bottom. ON 


Volatile Salt, the production of chymical | 


operations upon the bodies or parts of living 
creatures, 
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creatures, and from the fermented or putri- 
fied parts of plants, &. 5 


Salt of Glaſs, is the ſeum ſeparated from 
any matter intended or proper to be vitri- 


fied 


of falt, by the aſſiſtance of diſtilled vinegar, 
and ſo of many others, ſome of which are 
purgative, &c, and as ſuch uſed medicinally. 
SA'LTASH (S.) in Cornwall, ſtands on the 
* fea ſhore, on the fide of a hill, and contains 
about 200 families; it was formerly much 
more conſiderable both for trade and num- 
ber of inhabitants, . than it is at preſent, 
tho* it enjoys many privileges, ſuch as re- 
ceiving a yearly rent for the paſſage of all 
boats and barges, anchorage of ſhipping, 
c. by the laſt charter granted by K. Charles 
II. anno 1682, the corporation now conſiſts 
of a mayor, fix aldermen, and about 20 
freemen, who have liberty to chuſe a recor- 
der, elect members of parliament, &c, diſ- 
tant from London 184 computed, and 226 
meaſured miles. had 
SA'LFTER (S.) a perſon who trades in ſalt, | 
ſalt-fiſh, &c. 45 
SA'ETFLEET (S.) in Lincolnſbire, a ſmall 
maritime town, which has a market weekly ; 
diſtant from London 115 computed, and 139 
meaſured miles, tr Wag, | 
SA*LTISH (A.) any thing that is inclining to 
be falt or brackiſh, © 2 | 
SA'LT-MINES (S.) certain mines in Upper 
Hungary, a ſmall diſtance from Epiries, of 
which take the following account from Dr. 
| Brown, who was upon the ſpot : From the 
firſt place of deſcent to the bottom of it, is 
about 180 fathoms deep, of which the mi- 
ners deſcend -firſt by ropes a good part of 
the way, and afterwards by ladders into the 
loweſt parts; that the mine is for the moſt 


part in an earthy, and not a rocky ground, 


that the veins are large, in ſome of which 
are found lumps of falt of above 10,000 


* pounds weight, that it is hewed out in long 


ſquare pieces of about two foot long, and 
one thick, Which are ground for uſe; the 
water that is drawn out of this mine, when 
boiled away, yields a blackiſh ſalt, which 
the country people give their cattle 3 the 
None ſalt, when dug, is of a greyiſh colour, 
but when broken and ground to powder, 
becomes as white as if refined, conſiſting of 


pointed parts; nor is it all of one colour, 
the moſt pure and reſembling cryſtal is | 


tinctured with divers colours, fo that ſome 


tranſparent blue and yellow lumps are carved | 
into divers figures, as if they were cryſtal ; | 


there are now ſeveral ſuch mines diſcovered 
in England, but the ſalt is not ſo acute and 
fine as the above, _ 1 
SALTS (S.) are various chymical or natural 
ſeparations made or preduced by certain 
operations for that purpoſe, and accordingly 


bear various names, ſuch as Hential fait, | 
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Salt of Saturn, is lead redyced to the ſorm 


 SALVA'TION (S.) the preſerving or redeem. 


cha 
of 
liſh 
all | 
tian 
SALU 
of k 
wor 
SALU 
kinc 
alſo 
diſc} 


Jour: 


being drawn from the juice of plants, by 
„„ 

SA'LV ABLENESS or SALVABILITY (5) 
the condition or poſſibility of a perſon 0 

En ᷣ ͤ ͤ——— K 

SA'LVAGE (S.) a reward given to fuch per. 
fons who have aſſiſted in preſerving a ſhipor 
its cargo from periſhing by wrecks, Pirates, 
or enemies. . 


ing a perſon out of danger, miſery, &c. and 
in Divinity, means being put into a ſtate of 
eternal happineſs, ._ 


| SALVATORY (S.) a ſurgeon's little boy prin: 
with many tin partitions, in-which are py ALU. 
various ſorts of ſalve, ointment, &c. to be or yi 
uſed occaſionally, Ws \ EW 
SALU'BRIOUS or SA'/LUTARY (A.) health, ed in 
wholeſome, conducing or ſerving to recover Fortes 
loſt health, copy” | VINCE 
SALU'BRIOUSNESS, SA'LUTARINESS ot Fs 
SALU'BRITY (S.) wholeſomeneſs, health. dwel 
fulneſs, &c. r a tende 
SALVE (V.) to preſerve, fave, or keep; al n 
to compoſe differences, to explain actions or yond 
words in a favourable ſenſe or meaning, &, of e 
SALVE (S.) a compoſition proper to be ſpread Wa 
on leather, paper, &c. to lay on and cuz 3293 
ſores, wounds, .cuts, ulcers, &c. teſted 
SA'/LVER (S.) one concerned in the preſerving 92) 
goods, ſhips, &c. from wreck, &&. alſo the ſhippi 
name of a filver, glaſs, or pewter, &c. plate, ſent : 
to put wine-glaſſes, &c. on. | the ) 
SA'LVO (S.) an excuſe, come-off, pretence, might 
ere ne, | and fc 
SA'LUTARY (A.) healthful, whoſeſome, kind, eg 
friendly, &c. b ; This 
SALUT ACTION or SALU'TE (S.) the cul- * 
tomary or national expreſſions of civility, Pity, | 
- friendſhip, &c. upon the meeting of two or, orſh 
more perſons by appointment or chance; all r 
the familiar kiſſing of perſons of different oral 
ſexes, &c. at Sea, it is the civilities and ſub- et pla 
miſſions that one ſhip pays another, or gives 1 . 
a fort, when failed by on the ſea, which i a a 4 
by ſtriking the colours, firing a certain num - = q 
ber of guns, &c. for in rivers and boats they 8 
do not ſalute each other, only on the R/r 9 
in Germany, where the ground on each fict ns . 
belongs to 30 different princes; all the cer» K * 
mony is, that the boats that go up the ſtream 8 
put by to make way for thoſe that go down 44 P 
the ſtream, and are forcibly carried by the Mb 
current; it is a received maxim at fea, tht! = 
he that returns the ſalute always fires feuet wed 
guns than he received, which is dyne evel 8g cecg, 
between the ſhips of princes of equal dignity MPL a 
bur the Swedes and Danes return the comp. ing f. 
ment without regarding how many guns wat? ON f 
fired to them, the Sevedes always giving tuo, uk 1 
guns, and the Danes three ;; the ſalute ice. edle 3 
ver expected to exceed ſeven guns, the d, PLE 
charging more is eſteemed an exceſs ; itr1kip ven. 
fail is more than manners, and mere ſubmit bole 6 


ſion, and here it is never returned oY 
: | ; C an 4 


” "S 3 
chant men lower their main-yard ; but men 
of war ftrike only their top-ſail ; the Eng- 
li claim the right of being ſaluted firſt in 
all places, as ſovereign of the ſeas ; the Zene- 
tians claim this honour within their gulph, &c. 
SALU'TE (S.) a kiſs, or any other expreſſion 
of kindneſs, reſpe&, or civility, whether by 
words or deeds, 
SALU'TE (V.) to ſhew or expreſs reſpe& or 
kindneſs for a perſon by words or geſtures; 
alſo to kiſs or embrace; in Var, it is to 
diſcharge cannon, or to bow down the co- 
Jours to the ground upon the arrival of kings, 
princes, or generals, &c. 


or yields health, proſperity, ſafety, &c. 
AMA'RITANS (S.) a people often mention- 
ed in the ſcripture, and ſometimes called Cu- 
thites ; they were the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, of which Samaria was the capital 
city, and though the ten tribes of Iſrael did 
dwell among them, yet they are never in- 
tended by this name, but only ſuch ſtrangers 
as were ſent by the king of Afjjria from be- 


5 yond the Euphrates to inhabit the kingdom. 
k of Samaria, when he carried the Iſraelites 


away captive, about the year of the world 
3283; ſometime after the country being in- 
teſted by lions, king Eſarbaddon attributed it 
as a judgment upon the people for not wor- 
ſhipping the God of the land, and thereupon 
ſent an 1ſraelitiſþ prieſt to inſtruct them in 
the Jew: religion; but they thought they 
might blend this with their former religion, 


ALU TI FEROUS (A.) any thing that brings] 


| SAN | 

SA'NABLE (A.) curable, or that may be re- 
ſtored to health, &c. " 

SA'NATIVE (A.) conducing to health, or of 
a healing quality, 

SANCTIFICA'TION (s.) an appropriating 
any perſon or thing to a religious or holy 
uſe, or purpoſe. . | 

SA'NCTIFY (V.) to appropriate or make a 
thing holy. 1 

SANCTIMO'NIAL (A.) ſomething belonging 
to piety or holineſs, | 

en (A.) devout, holy, re- 

igious. a | | f 

SA'NCTIMONY, SAN C TIMO NIOUSNESS, 
or SA\/NCTITY (S.) holineſs, devoutneſs, 
religiouſneſs, piety. 

SA'NCTION (S.) authority, power, or force, 
whereby any act or legal procedure becomes 
obligatory upon the people; ſometimes it 
means the making, decreeing, or author:z-, 
ing a law, or order itſelf. 

SA'NCTUARY (S.) among the Jews was 
that part of the temple of Feruſal:m which 

was the moſt ſecret and moſt retired, in which 
was kept the ark of the covenant, and 
wherein none but the high- prieſt might en- 
ter, and he but once a year, which was upon 
the day of expiation; ſometimes it means in 
genera] the temple or holy place appointed 
for the publick worſhip ; ſometimes it means 
a place of ſafety, ot city of refuge for capital 
offenders till a certain time, &c. granted by 
- Princes, eſpecially formerly, in order to mi- 
tigate the puniſhment the law had appointed 
for their crimes, of which there were ſeveral 
in England, eſpecially monaſteries, &c. where 
traitors, murderers, &c. were ſheltered from 
publick juſtice for 40 days, in which time 
the criminal had only to conſent to ſuch pe- 
nance as the church appointed him, and alſo 
conſent to baniſh himſelf the kingdom, and 
all was ſafe, and under this pretence at laſt 
this baniſhment was only entering themſelves 

as monks, or a. reſtraint from living in a 

publick or lay- manner ſerved the purpoſe. 

SAND (S.) a very ſmall fort of gravel or gritty 
earth, ſometimes red, ſometimes white, 

yellow, &c. 

SA'NDAL (S.) a fort of ſhoe or flipper, worn 

eſpecially by the eaſtern nations; at firſt it 

was only a piece of leather, &c. like the 
ſole of a ſhoe tied on the foot to keep it from 

the ground; but it was after improved to a 

covering cloth for the foot and leg, orna- 

mented with all the delicacies of art, and 
made of the richeſt materials, efpecially thoſe 
wore by the high-prieſts at the great folem- 
rities, by kings, princes, and great men, as 
marks of diſtinction, but more eſpecially the 
ladies, as appears by the ſtory of Juditb and 

Holgfernes, where, among other decorations, 

ſhe is ſaid to put on ſandals, at the fight of 

which he was raviſhed ; it was uſual to have 

ſlaves to carry their ſandais in caſes, &c. 


& and ſo continued to worſhip idols as before, 
5 in conjunction with the God of Iſrael; but 
cis ſeems to have been worn out by time, 

uſe or at the return of the Iſraelites from capti- 
ity, vity, it appears they had entirely quitted the 
* orſhip of their idols, and defired leave to 
all join with them in rebuilding the temple ; 
*. or a long while they worſhipped God in no 
ub. et place; but at laſt being refuſed the liber - 
gol y of going to Feruſalem, they built one up- 
his dn Mount Gerizim; there was a mortal ha- 
ume between this people and the Fews, of 
they hich frequent mention is made ; they re- 
bon aved the Pentateuch only, in which they 
hide re faid to have made ſome variations to ſa- 
crc, uur their own opinions. 

n E or SA'MENESS (s.) identity, or the 
. ery individual perſon or thing referred to, 
y the c ſpoken of. : 
tu PHIRE (S.) a plant that grows upon 
-w cls or ſands, that are ſometimes over- 
"0 pwed with the fea, and which makes an 
gityz Kceeding good pickle, e : 

G oh MPLAR (S.) a model or pattern to do any 
wen a from, or after ; alſo a ſmall piece of 
tus nvas uſed for girls to learn to work or 
** ark letters, figures, &c. upon, with a 
e cila_ edle and filk, worſted, &c. 
riking! PLE (S.) a ſmall part of a commodity 
mil; or fhewn, to fell or judge of the 
m hole by 8 oe 
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ready to put on when they made their ap- 
7 pearance in ſtatmwGe. . 
SA'NDARACE (S.) a mineral of a bright 
7! red colour found in gold and filver mines; 


Alſo artificially prepared by calcining or bak- 
ing orpiment ſeveral hours in a cloſe earthen | 
' > veſſel in a furnace; alſo the name of a white | 


dum that o0zes out of the Juniper-tree, uſed 
phyſically, and when finely pounded and | 


\ - fiſted, for pounce: to rub over paper that 
finks, or a place that has been eraſed, and 


Wants to be wrote vpon again, — 
- SA'NDBACH (S.) a ſmall. town in Cheſhire, 
_ principally noted for its fine ſtone church, 
- "and two ſtone croffes, upon which are carved 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's life ; the ale of this 
ton is much admired by the drinkers of 
malt liquor ; the market is weekly on Thurſ- 
day; diſtant from London 125 computed, and 
13 meaſured miles. 
filled with earth, and uſed upon many occa- 
fions ; alſo an inſtrument made of leather, 
and ſtuffed very hard with ſand, of a round 
form, for engravers to lay their plates on, 
to turn round the more caſily. 


SAND. EE LS (S.) ſuch as chuſe to lie and | 


live in ſand. 3 

S ANDERS (S.) an Indian wood, very much 
valued, of a red, yellow, and white colour, 
SA'NDEVER (S.) the ſcum. or droſs that ariſes 
: vpon the making glaſs from the aſhes ct the 

| herb kali. #: 
'SA'NDWICH (S.) in Kent, one of the Cingue- 
Port, of a very ancient date, which has 
long enjoyed many privileges, and is now a. 
corporation, called the mayor, jurats, and 
commonalty of the town and port of Sand- 


roch; they ſend two members to parliament, 
-' who are called barons ; there are two mar- 


| kets weekly, vis. on Wedneſday and Satur- 


day; there were formerly four churches, | 
but now there are but three; it was formerly 


a town of great repute and trade, but by rea- 
ſion of the harbour's being ehoaked up with 


rand, it is mucli fallen to decay; diſtant fron. | 
_ London 62 computed, and 0 meaſured miles. | 
SAND (A.) gritty, full of, or troubled with | 


" fand, | 
SANE (A.) ſound, perſect, whole, that has 
dis memory and underſtanding right, and 
in prod order, 


SAN'GIACK (S.) a Turkiſh governor of a | 


. 


town, city, or country, next in dignity to 
A beoler bor, OOO 


. 


 SANGUIFICA'TION.: (S.) a making or con- 


verting the chyle into blood. 
.ed in, or a lover of blood. : 
" SA'NGUINE (A.) full or abounding with 
blood, of a ruddy complexion ; alſo being 
very earneſt in, or zealous for any thing. 


* SANHE'DRIM or SANHE'DRIN (S.) an | 


a afſzmbly of men fitting in council or judg- 


miert, A which, among the Pers, there 


SA'ND-BAGS (S:) in War, are ſmall bags | 


* SA\NGUINARY (A. ) bloody, cruel, delight. 
hh | SA'PATE (S.) a fort of feaſt, wherein hte. 


2 


© whom # War received in Savoy and F. 


8. A p 


were ſeveral, but all ſubject to the great one 


at Feruſalem; the members were called elders 


or ſenators, not any being choſen till their 


age ard experience ſuppoſed them wel! tur. 
niſhed for the office; the high-prieſt ordi- 


narily preſided, hut not always, in theſe af. 


 ſembhes ; the number of perſons compoſing 


this court were 70, beſides the reigning prince; 
during the time of the judges they had the 
care and management of all the great affairs 


- of the nation, the judges themſelves being 


more properly the generals of their armies, 
nor was it much leſſened under their kings, 


SA'NTER or SAU'NTER (V.) to walk or ſtroll 


about in an idle, loitering manner. 


SA'NTONS (S.) an ancient people in Franc, 


from whom the province now called Saintinge 
took its name; alſo the name of a ſort ot 


"monks among the Turks, who are diſtin. 


guiſhed by their difference of habit, and way 
of living, having particular rules or inſtitu. 
tions to themſelves, ſome making vows of 
poverty, others of chaſtity, others of perpc- 
tual faſting and abſtinence, while others apply 
themfelves wholly to contemplation, each 
ſort wearing a badge of his protefſion ; thoſe 
who wear feathers on their head, intimate 
thereby, that they addict themſelves to me- 
ditation, and have revelations ; thoſe whoſe 
cloaths are made or patched up of various 
forts and colours, have made a vow of po- 
verty ; thoſe who wear fomething at their 
ears denote their obedierce and ſubmiſſion to 
the ſpirit, wito tranſports them into extaſes 
and raptures ; thoſe who wear chains about 
their necks denote the vehemence of ſpirit, 
whereby they are actuated; they have alto 
a ſort of religious among them that live in 
community together, and hermits that live 
in deſert places; there are alſo mendicanis 
among them that live upon charity or alms; 
ard laſtly, there are ſome that wholly add 
themſelves to ſerve their neighbours. 


SAP (S.) the juice or pith of trees, herbs, c. 


that ariſes trom the earth, and afcen into 
the arms, branches, and leaves, here 
they grow, are nouriſhed, fed or increaſed; 
allo that part of the lem or wood of the bo- 
dy of a trce that is ſoft, white, &c. allo 3 
nick-name given to a filly, fooliſh fellow. 


SAP (V.) in Mar, is to cut open, or to under- 


mine or dig trenches' under-groun a great 
way, by digging ſteps to go trom top to bot 
tom, ſo that it is covered on the ſides natu- 
rally, and on the top 2 madrier & laid, con. 
ſiting either of thick planks or bouche of 
trees bound cloſe together, with earth w. 
ed over them to prevent their being fitted. 


ſents were made, without letting the p 
on whom they were beſtowed know vi 
were their benefaQors, firſt introduced on te 
Spania- d, who always keep it cn the sd 
Detember, the eve of St. Netvn:as, from 


"SAR 


where it N Site with great mesriä. 
cence. 
SAID (A. ) reliſhing, 8 ſaltiſh. 


_ SA/PLESS (A.) dead, dried up, decayed, &c. 


that has no nutritive juice in it, 


155 54 PLING (S.) a. young tree, whoſe timber 


is not Sec grown, and hardened for 
ue 

SAPORTIFICK or. SA/POUROUS (4. * 
thing that cauſes ſavour, reliſh, or agreeable 
taſte. 

SAPPHIRE (S.) a precious ſtone of a curious 
blue or azure colour, a ſtone ſo valued by 
the antlent inhabitants of the eaſt, that 
they attributed all their happineſs - and 
ſucceſs to the wearing this ſtone. about 
them. 

S$A'PPINESS (S.) the having or abounding in 
ap ; alio ignorance, fooliſhneſs, &c. 


SA'PPFING (S.) undermining, endeavouring 


to deſtroy, &c. 


Sa PPT (A.) loft, or abounding with ſap; 


alſo filly, fooliſh, weak of Judgment or un- 
derſtandiog. 


SA RABAND (S.) a term in Mufick, for a 


compoſition or air in triple time, of a flow 
movement, and is properly when danced a 
minute. 


SA RACENS (S.) hy ſome imagined to be the 


deſcendants of Hagar or Iſmael, a people of 
Arabia, who lived chiefly by robbing and 
plundering their neighbours ; they were very 
conſiderable in the middle ages having kings 


of their own, who with their armies made | 


frequent irruptions into Africa, Aſia, and 
Europe, where they were maſters of part of 
Sicily, and ſuhdued Egypt, Syria, and Per- 
Ha; the Cbriſtians had war a long time with 
them during the 1:th and 12th centuries ; 
but the Turks, the Caliphs of Egypt, and the 
Sophies of Perſia, having conquered the Sa- 
racens dominions, their name likewiſe va- 
niſhed with their power, ſo that now they 
are all extinct as a people or nation. 


SakC ASM (S.) a ſharp, biting taunt or jeſt, 


an irony, whereby the ſpeaker ſcoffs at or 
inſults his adverſary, 

SARCA'STICAL . ) biting, ſcoffing, taunt- 
ing, ſatyrical, 

SA'RCENET or SA/RSENET (S.) a thin 
ſort of ſilk made for womens hoods, liniag 
of gowns, &c, being much ufe1 upon ac- 
count of its cheapneſs and lightneſs. 

SARCO'LOGY (S.) that part of ſurgery that 
conſiders, handles, or treats of the ſoft or 
fleſny part of the body. 


SanCOTICKSs (S.) thoſe medicines which 


by their moderate heat and cleanſing quality, 
keep wounds and vicers free from Alth, arid 
preſerve the natural temper of the parts, ſo 
that the food or aliment eaſily ſupplies the 
filling vp of the parts, a 

SARCULA!TION (s.) a weeding or taking 
away thoſe things that are uſeleſs, cumber- 
ſome or hurtful, 


STAHL 
SARDO'NVE (S.) a Pee ſtone of A paliſh 


red colour. 
SARSAPERTLLA'/ S.) an Amore plant much 
Uſed in phyſick, where ſweating. is proper, 
it being of a very ſudarifick nature. 
SARSE (S.) a ſuperfine.fieve or ſtraining ctoth 
uſed for powders, &c. to keep back all the 
large or groſs parts. 


fine ſieve. 

SARVE (S.) a ſea term uſed when a rope is 

cloathed with finnet, yan, canvas, &c. to 
prevent its galling, 

014 SA'RUM. (S.) about a mile from New- 
Sarum or Saliſbury, is the remains of the old 
city, caſtle, &c. but ſo far unpeapled now, 
that it is ſaid there is but one farm. hou e 
left; and yet, it is ſtill called the borough of 
Old Sarum (or Saliſbury) and returns two 
members to parliament. 

SASH (S.) ſometimes means a girdle uled to 
tie mens night-gowns with ; and ſometimes 
a pane or frame of paper or glaſs put in 
wood to pull up all at once. 

SASQUEHANO'/XES (S.) ſavages of Yirginia, 
reported to be of a very large and mon- 
ſtrous ſize. 

SA'SSAFRAS or SA'XAFRAS (S.) a ſort of 
aromatick wood, which when ſteeped and 
boiled in water, the liquor or tea is eſteemed 
a great purifier 'of the blood. 

SA'TAN or SA'THAN (S.) an Hebrezo name 
for an accuſer, an enemy, or adverſary; and 
in the New 7. eflament frequently ſignifies the 
devil. 

SATANICAL (A. ) deviliſh, malicious, like 
to or aſter the manner of the devil. 

Sa FCHEL (S.) a ſmall leather bag that is 
commonly uſed by children to carry their 

books to and from ſchool, 

SA'TELLITES (s.) properly the attendants 
upon, or life. guards of a prince, &c. but is 
now generally underſtood to mean. thoſe 
leſſer planets that revolve round a greater; 
as Venus and Mercury may be called the Sa- 
tillites of the Sun; but molt commonly thoſe 
ſmall erratick ſtars which revolve about Sa- 
turn and Jupiter, lately diſcovered by Ga! ! o 
and Caſſini, 

SA'TIATE (V.) to glut, cloy, or over: fill. 

SATTET T (S.) over. fulineſs, gluttony, ſur- 

. feiting. 

SATISFA/CTIGN (S.) pleaſure, content, joy; 
alſo a making an amends, a doing a 8 
juflice, &c. 

SATISFA'CTORY (a.) any thing that is fol 
ficient to give ſatisfaction or content to any 
bod 

$A Tlorv (V.) to content or pleaſe, to fill 
with food, or take away hunger, to con- 
vince a perſon of an error, or of the fince- 
rity of one's pretenſions; allo to pay off or 
diſcharge a debt or demand. 

SATTEN or $ATTIN (S.) a particular ſort 

AAiaz f of 


SARSE (V.) to ſiſt or ſhake through a very 
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SAT 


of filk worn by women that has one ſide 


very ſoft and gloſſy. | 
$SA'TTINET (S.) a filk wove half-fattin, &c. 
- worn for handkerchiefs, &c. 

SA'TURDAY (S.) with us is the laſt or 7th 
day of the week, with the Jeros their ſab- 
bath ; thus called, from an idol worſhipped 
on this day by the old Saxons. 

SATURN (S.) in the Heather Theology, was 
eſteemed the father of the gods; among the 
Aſtronomers, the ſloweſt of all the planets, 
and fartheſt diſtant from the earth, upon 
account whereof he appears the leaſt to us, 
though in truth he is the next in ſize to the 

ſun, his ſphere heing immediately under the 
heaven of the fixed ſtars, he looks to us of 
a leaden whitiſh colour; and in the Aftrolo- 
gers Computation, by nature cold and dry, and 
ſo inimical to the nature of man, and all 
other creatures, and by them called the 
greater in fortune. He requires 29 years, 
and 157 days, 22 hours, to finiſh one revo- 
lution ; in the Zodiack, his greateſt north la- 
titude is a deg. 48 min. but towards the 
fouth 2 deg. 49 min. Among the Alchy- 

| miſts, lead is called Saturn, 

SATURNA/LIA (S.) feſtivals celebrated a- 

mong the ancient Romans in honour of Sa- 
turn, at firſt kept on the 14th day beſore 
the kalends of January; but Julius Ceſar 
having added two days to this month, it was 
kept on the 16th day before the kalends ; 
upon account whereof ſome kept it on the 

24th. and others on the 16th; to reconcile 
which, Argufius ordered it to be kept the 
14th, 15th, and 16th. During this feaſt 
the ſlaves fat down at table with their maſ- 
ters, being cloathed in cloſe coats inſtead of 
their uſual frocks, which was done in com- 
memoration of the golden age of Saturn, 
when men lived in common without diffe- 
rence of ſtates or conditions, At this time 
the Romans ſent preſents to one another, 
particularly wax candles, from whence it is 
ſuppoſed the cuſtom. of making new-year's 
gifts took its riſe, During this time all buſi- 
neſs ceaſed, nor was any criminal puniſhed, 

nor arms taken up, &c, 

SATURNINE (S.) flow, heavy, dull, un- 
apprehenſive, ſullen, melancholy, &c. | 

SA'TYR (S.) a poem in which the vices and 
follies of all forts of perſons are ſharply cen- 

ſured and publiſhed in the moſt glaring co- 
lours to make them appear the more hate- 
ful ; though under this pretence the author 
too frequently vents his own ſpleen or mali- 
cious temper, inſtead of endeavouring to 
reform the abuſes he mentions, they being 
frequently the invention of his own ill-na- 


ture, and not the general practice either of 


the times or perſons hinted. at. 


SATY'RICAL (A.) very ſevere, ſharp, or 


biting, cenſorious or reproving. 
SA'TYRIST (S.) one that laſhes, expoſes, and 
reproves the vices and follics of the age or 


; BAY 
people in general, or of particular perſon, 

SA'TYRIZE (V.) to expoſe, laſh, repiove, 
lampoon, rally, &c, 

SA'TYRS (S.) a ſort of monſters whom the 
poets feigned to be demi-gods that lived in 
the foreſts and mountains, having their up- 
per parts like a man, but with horns upon 
their heads, and their lower parts like goats ; 
they are ſaid together with the F22vrs and 

_ Silwvans to preſide over groves, woods, &c, 
under the direction of Pan. 

SA'VAGE (A.) wild, rude, uncultivated, un- 
diſciplined, &c. 


SA'VAGENESS (S.) wildneſs, rudeneſs, cru- 


elty, inhumanity, &c. 

SA'VAGES (S.) all thoſe bai barous nations 
that are uncivilized, and that do not live in 
a regular manner or method of policy or re. 
ligion. 

SAUCE (S.) any thing prepared to eat along 
with meat, pudding, roots, &c. the ſauce 
to meat is roots, pickles, &c, to pudding, 
ſugar, butter, &c, to roots, oil, vinegar, 
butter, ſugar, &c. alſo any thing that helps, 
improves or reliſhes either food, diſcourſe, 
or pleaſure. 

SA'UCE-BOX (S.) a nick-name for a perſon 
that is too free or bold, impertinent or im- 
pudent with or to his ſuperiors, | 

SA'UCER (S.) a ſmall plate or diſh made to 
hold ſauces for meat, &c. and frequently of 
china or common earthen- ware, to prevent 
the ſharpneſs of the pickles eating into 
tarniſhing of the metal, &c. 

SA'UCINESS (S.) impudence, impertirence, 
unmannerlineſs, taking too much liberhy, 
&c. with a perſon's ſuperiors. 

SA'UCISSE (S.) a long train of powder rolled 
up in a pitched cloth, and ſewed together in 
length, ſo that it reaches from the forne:u 
or chamber of the mine to the place where 
the engineer ſtands to ſpring the mine; com- 
monly it is about two inches diameter, 0: 
which there are two for fear one ſhould mi- 
carry, | 

SA/UCISSONS (S.) large or very thick ſauſa - 
ges; and in Var, they are faggots made 
of the bodies of underwood, or the large 
branches of trees, wherein they differ from 
faſcines, which are of ſmall wood or twigs; 
the Sauciſſons are bound in the middle, and 
at both ends, and are uſed as covers to tlie 
men, and alſo to make epaulments, and for 

„%% ( 

SA UC (A.) bold, impertinent, rude, impu- 
dent, unmannerly, &c. 

SAVE (V.) to preſerve, deliver, keep, ſpat, 

. ſhield, protect, &c. 

SA'VE-ALL (S.) an inſtrument made of brak, 
tin, &c. with an iron ſpike in the mids! 
of it to ſtick ſmall bits of candles on, '0 
that they may be burnt without waile, 
which were much in uſe beſore the pri" 

g candle- ſticks were invented. : 

A'VING (A.) ſparing, preſerving, keeping & 
(A.) fparing, p Ws ng, Sa VING- 


8. 


S AX 


$1 VINGNESS (s.) frugality, good huſpan- ] 


dry; alſo niggardlineſs or covetouſneſs. 

SA VIOUR (S.) a preſerver or deliverer from 
danger, &c. and in an eſpecial manner ap- 
plied to Jeſus Chriſt; alſo a ſort of wizards 
called by the Spaniards ſaludadores, who are 
impoſtors or pretended magicians, that un- 
dertake to cure diſeaſes with their ſpittle or 
their breath, and ſometimes by their prayers; 

they are reported fo uſe and obſerve certain 
numbers and ſuperſtitious ceremonies ; they 
have commonly the mark of a whole wheel 
or part of one imprinted on their bodies, 
called by them St. Carherine*s-wheel, pre- 
tending to be of kin to that ſaint, and that 
they are born with that figure upon their 
bodies ; they boaſt that they can handle fire 
without being hurt. In 1raly there are an- 
other ſort of thefe ſaviju or ſaludadores, 
wbo pretend to be allied to St. George, and 

carry the figure of a ſerpent on their bodies; 
which they affirm alſo is natural, and theſe 
pretend that they cannot be hurt by ſerpents 
or ſcorpions. . 88 

SA'VOUR (S.) taſte, ſmell, or reliſh to either 
ſenſe, good or bad. : 

SA'VOURINESS (S.) any thing high or well. 
ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and other ſpices 
in proper proportions. 

SA'VOURY (A.) reliſning, high ſeaſoned, as 
pigeon-pies, flewed veniſon, &c. | 
SA\/\VOURY (S.) the name of an aromatick 

winter pot-herb. 

SAVO'YS (S.) a pleaſant, eatable, fine fort 
of cabbage. | | 

SAU'SAGE (S.) pork chopped very ſmall, 
mixed with aromatick herbs and ſpices, and 
then ſtuffed into hogs or ſheeps guts of about 
half an inch diameter, | 

SAW (S.) an inſtrument of iron or fteel cut 
with a great number of teeth or indentions, 


fo cut or part boards, timber, ivory, &c. 


Into ſeveral parts or parcels. 

SAW (V.) to cut or part boards, timber, &c. 
into ſeveral parcels. | ; 

SAXMU'NDHAM (S.) in Sz, is a ſmall 
town that has a good market weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 75 compu- 
ted, and 87 meaſured miles. 

SAX'ONS (S.) the inhabitants of that part of 
Germany, called Saxony, who in former times 
were great pirates, and ſacrificed the pri- 
ſoners they took to their gods ; they made ſo 
great a difference between thoſe that were 
free horn and ſuch as were ſlaves, between 
thoſe who were noble and the common peo- 
ple, that it was a capital crime for any to 
marry out of their rank and condition; they 
were idolaters, and dedicated to their gods 
groves of the talleſt trees, and thickeſt fo- 
reſts, and there worſhipped them without 
building any temples to them or repreſenting. 

them by any figures or images; they were 
extreamly addicted to divinations, obſerving 
the flight of birds, neigbing of horſes, & c. 


againſt the walls, and running up them at 


SCALE (S.) a thin, horny or bony ſubſtance 


matical ruler that has certain diſtances or 


S 4. A 


from whence they took conjectures concern · 
ing the event of their moſt important affairs ; 
they were, and are- ſtill, a very ſtrong and 
luſty people, being accuſtomed to eat much 
fleſn from their infancy ; they were much in- 
clined to drunkenneſs; they embraced Chriſ- 
tianity in the reign of Charlemaig ne, and in 
the 16th century embraced the reformation 
as taught by Luther ; king Vortigern, in the 
fitth century, called them to his aſſiſtance 
againſt the Picis and Scots, @c. who got iq 
much footing here in England, that they 
were not got out for many ages aſter. 
SAY (S.) a fort of thin woollen ſtuff or 
ſerge. ; 
SAY (V.) to ſpeak, relate, tell, or declare 
any thing. 
SCAB (S.) the dried ſcurf of any running 
ſore, or the cruſt of an ulcer, &c. | 
SCA*BBARD (S.) an inſtrument or ſheath to 
contain or hold a ſword 1n, 
SCA'BBED or SCA'BBY (A.) the being full 
of ſcabs, or troubled or afflicted with any 
diſtemper that produces ſcabs. 
SCA'BBEDNESS. or SCA'BBINESS (S.) the 
condition of any thing that is ſcabby; alſo 
ſpoken of a wall that has one part of the 
colowing ſcratched or broken off, and the 

other whole, &c. | 
SCA'BROUS (A.) rough, unpoliſhed, ragged. 
SCA'FFOLD (S.) a place erected above the 
ground with poles for walls and ſupparts, 
and boards laid looſely for floors, to ſerve a 
prefent occation ot workmens ſtanding ſafe, 
and eaſily to repair or build 2 houſe, church, 
&c. or for ſpectators to ſee a ſhew, as the 
proceſſion of a coronation, publick entry of 

a king, general, ambaſſador, &c. 
SCA'FFOLDING (S.) the poles, boards, &c. 
that are kept or made uſe of to build or 

erect ſcaffolds upon any occaſion. 
SCA LADE (S.) in War, is a violent ſtorm- 
ing of a town or caſtle, by ſetting ladders 
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all adventures. 

SCALD (V.) to parboil or burn with hot li- 
quor, which in living creatures will raiſe 
great bladders or bliſters upon the fleſh of 
thoſe it dan't kill. 

SCA'LD- HEAD (S.) a diſtemper that ſettles 
in the ſkin of the head, exceeding ſore and 
troubleſome to the patient, and difficult to 
cure. | 
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that comes off from tiſnes; alſo a mathe- 


lines upon it, marked according to the uſe 
intended; alſo the diſh or board that is 
hung by chains, ropes, lines, &c. to a beam, 
in order to weigh ſmall or large draughts, 
SCALE (V.) to ſcrape or wipe the ſcales or 
thin horny matter from off fiſhes ; in Far, 
it is to run up or mount the walls of a town 
beſieged, &c. by the help of ladders, &. 
SCA'LENE or SCALE'/NUM (S.) a fort of 
9ꝗ2R2 3 triangle. 


SGN FiIC)A 


triangle, whoſe fides an d angles are all un-] a common-council,. and inſerior officers ; it 
equal. A | ' hath two markets weekly, vix. ON Thur ſday 
ScALES {S:) che diſnes or boards belonging | and Saturday, and ſends two members to 
to a beam to put goods in that are ſold by | parhament; it enjoys a god trade, having 
weight,” in order to judge of their value. 2 commodious key, to which-plenty of ſhip. 
SCA*LINESS'(S.) the being full of, or cover d ping reſort, . chiefly. employed in the coal. 
e ie 0 5575015 7,5, trade, and the filhery ; its ſamous ſpaw, or 
SCA'LLION (S.) a ſort of ordinary or wild] | purging waters, occaſion abundance. of the 1 
onion. 3-303 dis Bid 2: | nobility and gentry to re{ort hither, ſo that ; 
SCALP (S.) the ſkin that covers the ſkull. it ſeems to rival even the Bath, which bas 
SCALPER (S.) an inftryment uſed by Sur- occaſioned the ereting abundances of rem 
'p202s, to part or ſcrape away corrupt fleth and handſome buildings, for the reception 
from the bones. bf of the company, which - renders the place 
SCAMBLE-(V.) to rove, wander, or go from exceeding commodious, and the inhabitants 
place to place. a . good profit; diſtant from London 1 69 com- 
SCA MBLING (Part.) at a diſtance one from puted, and 204 meaſured miles. 
another, like a town or city that has great | SCARCE (A.) rare, uncommon, difficult, or 
ſpaces between the houſes, hard to come at or by. . | 
SCA/NAMONY (S.) a purgative drug or reſin | SCA*'RCITY or SCA/RCENESS, (S.) uncom- 
"that is roaſted, &c. to render it more fit for] monneſs, the not being plenty, &c. 
uſe, and before ſuch preparation it is called | SCARE (V.) to frighten, terrify, or put in 
diagredium. | ] fear, either by diſguiſing one's (elf in tirange ; 
SCA'MPER (V.) to run away in a fright; to] ereſles, threatening with grievous puniſh. ; 
lee for fear of an enemy, &c. ments or otherwiſe, / | 
SCAN (V.) to fift or canvas a matter or buſi- | SCA*RECROW (S.) any thing drefſed up in | 
"neſs, to examine nicely into an affair, &c. an odd ſort of cloathing, &c. totright ch.- ; 
SCA'NDAL (S.) ſometimes means a character] den, or birds in gardens, to prevent their 80 
* arifing to a man or party from ſome irregu- eating the fruit before it is ripe enough to 
lar act committed by the body or particular gather, 4 
members; ſometimes it means the ill report | SCARF (S.) an upper garment. or ornament : 
that one perſon makes of the actions of an- worn over the cloaths of women, military t 
other undeſervedly ; and ſometimes it means officers, clergymen, &c, made of filk of hb 
any impediment, act, or hindrance, that is various forts or colours. - 
put in a perſon's way, either to perpiex his | SCA/RF-SKIN (S.) in Anatomy, is the out- = 
mind, or incommode his body, &c. moſt or uppermoſt ſkin of the body, which {c 
SCA'NDALIZE (V.) to ſay injurious things of is full of vent holes or pores to diſcharys SCE 
a a perſon, fo give him an ill charadter unde- the ſeveral humours of ſweat, and other 1s 
| ferved!y, &c. : | moiſtures, &c. | de 
SCA'NDALOUS (A.) vile, wicked, offenſive, | SCARIFICA”TION (S.) a chirurgical opera- SCE 
ſhameful, abuſive, huctſul. tion, in which ſeveral inciſions are made in of 
SCANT or SCA'NTY (A.) not enough, very the fleſh or ſkin with proper inſtruments, 50. 
bare proportion or meaſure; alſo ſcarce or and elpecially in cupping to let out the blood pk 
. hard to come at. | and air that is collected by the glaſſes, &c. tal 
SCA'NTLING (S.) the fize, meaſure, ſtand- | SCA/RIFY (V.) to lance or cut open a (cre, * 
ard, or dimenſion, whereby any thing is | to make in-ifions in the fleſh, & c. | ou 
propoſed to be done. SCA'RLET (S.) a ſtrong, bright red colour. rag! 
SCAR (S.) in Surgery, is that mark or white | SCARP (S.) in Fortification, is the inward SCF 
© edge or ſeam that is left in the fleſh after the | ſiape of a ditch of any town or place, vis. the 
| lips of a wound are cloſed up and healed, that next to the place itſelf, and faces to- wh 
SCARAMOT'CH (S.) the name of a famous wards the campaign. 7 | nat 
Italian poſture maſter, who in the year 1673 | SCA/RRY (A.) ſull of ſcars, or of the marks C4 
came to act here in E£xgland, from whom all or ſeams that healed or cloſed wounds have wee 
thoſe perſons that pertoim feats of agility, leſt, * 4033 6&-(t; 
and are dreſſed in a particular Spariſp habit, | SCATE (S.) an iron in the ſhape of a boat's der; 
bear that as a common name, i keel, to faſten to a perſon's ſhoes to matt ans 
SCARBOROUGH (s.) in the Nerth- Riding him move very ſwiftly on the ice. CHE. 
* of Tortſpire, an incorperated borough-town | SCATE (V.) to move very ſwiftly upon the Join, 
in the ſhape of a half. moon, built y the | ice by help of irons faſtened to the bottoms othe 
fer i de, upon a high and inaccethible rock, of the thoes, much practiſed in Holland and tory 
yet ſo large on the top as to contain 18 or in all watry countries, where there is muck not 
0 Fcres of good meadow ground beſides the ice in the winter-time. SCHE! 
town; it is encompaſſed by the ſea, except | ECA/TER or SKA'TER (S.) a perſon that 7 
| on the weſt ſide, Where it has an entrance tl des upon the ice with ſcates, &c. : ner 5 
i a long narrow flip'of = where ſands a pa age (V.) to throw up and down in a or pe 
lately tower; it 1 8 * lifts careleſs! 5 21 gn i 
c $cavexca Wi ©: 
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S$CYVENGER (S.) a pariſh-officer, whoſe | 


butineſs It is to ſee that the ſtreets be kept 
clean. | 1121 ” 4HEB 
'SCE'LETON or SKE'LETON (S.) in Ana: 


tomy, is the bones of any creature, put toge- 


ther in their reſpective places, aſter ali the 
fleſh is boiled off, | . x 


SCENE (S.) in its original fignification among 


the Greeks, meant a bower made of the 
branches of trees in form of a fort 3 and be- 4 
cauſe the firſt publick plays were acted in 
ſuch bowers, the name came to be attributed 
to all places where comedies or tragedies :; 
were acted; the Lats applied this name to 
every part of an act, wherein there was 
ſome change of the theatre and actors; for 
though tragedies and comedies have always 
five acts, yet the number of ſcenes is not li- 
mitted, as depending on the economy of the 
play; an act, as it ought to be at lezft of 
three ſcenes, ſo it ought not to exceed ſeven 
or eight; alſo the repreſentation of any place 
where a principal action is ſuppoſed to be 
done; alſo a divition in a dramatick poem, 
&c. alſo the varieus conditions of a people 
or place, &c. ' 
SCENO*GRAPHY (S.) the model or deſcrip- 
tion of the ſront and fides of a building, or 
the art of rightly contriving architectural 
draughts; but when it is conſidered perſpec- 
tive'y, it is the appearance of any figure, 
bedy, or building, whoſe fides decline from 


or make angles with the beholder*s eyes, and | 


by workmen it is called the return of the | 
fore right ſide. 

ECE'PTICAL. or SCE'PTICK (A.) inclined 
to diſbelieve every thing that one hears; 
doubtful, incredulous, 

SCEPTICISM (S.) the opinions and doctrines 
of the ſcepticks. 

SCE'PTICKS (S.) a ſect of ancient philoſo- 
phers, who pretended that no abſolute cer- 
tainty was to he come at in relation to any 
matter or thing, and therefore the mind 
ougkt not to aſſent to any thing, but remain 

in a tate of ſuſpence. 

SCE'PTRE- (S.) an enfign of royalty, being 
the ſtaff or hattoon a king holds in his hand, 


when he appears in ceremony, as at a coro- 
nition, &c. 


| SCHA'CA (S.) a Babylonian goddeſe, the ſame X 


with Ops or Terra among the Remans ; her 
b-ſtival was celebrated five days together, 
daring which time the ſervants were maſters, 
and the maſters ſervants. 

SCHEDULE (S.) a ſmall ſcroll of parchment 
j"ined or annexed to a will, a leaſe, or any 
other deed, wherein is ſet down an inven- 
fory of goods, or enumeration of particulars 
dor mentioned in the principal will or deed. 

SCHE'IC (S.) among the Mabometans, figni- 

nes an elder, teacher or preacher, whoſe man- 
ner 15 as follows; they firſt read ſome verſes 
or portions out of the Alcoran, then repeat 


SCH 


place, and to make themſelves appear learned 
frequently invent fables and idie ſtories to 
confirm the.-doQrine they would have their 
auditors believe, 3 
SCHEME (S.) a draught, model, or repreſen- 


figure conſtrued or laid: down, or method 
whereby any thing may be done or executed, 


tain ſum, or pay off a national debt, &c. 


bometans, fignifies noble of deſcent or ſtation, 
and is in a particular manner a title helonging 
to, or claimed by thoſe who are deſcended 
from Mahomect, by Fathima his daughter, and 
Hali his ſon-in-law, who have likewit the 
addition of Emir and Seid, or prince and 
lord ; they likewiſe wear a green turbant, 
while all others wear a white one; many cf 
them have been ſovereigns, and founded di- 
ſtinct dynaſties in Afrigh. | 
SCHIA'IS (S.) a ſect among the Mabometans 
in Pera, who are declared enemies to thoſe 


reject the three firſt ſucceſſors to Mabomer, 
and ſay that Hali his nephew and ſon-in-law 
was the true one to his uncle and father ; 
they ſay alſo, that there have been but 12 
high-prieſts fince his time, of which Hai 
was the firſt, and that the laſt was Mal- 
met-el mobadi ſabeb Zaman, whom they af- 
firm to be ſtill alive, and that he will come 
into the world again, and therefore ſome of 
the moſt bigotted by their laſt wills leave 
him furniſhed houſes and ſtables full of 
Horſes, that he may not want neceſſaries 
when he returns to the world to maintain and 
propagate his religion; this opinion prevails 
chiefly in the kingdom of Golconda in the 
Eaſi- Indies. 5 

SCHTRRHUS- (S.) in Anatomy, is a hard, li- 

vid ſwelling, that refiſts the touch, and is 

without pain. 

SCHISM (S.) a wilſul or reſolute breaking off 
or going from any perſon or perſuaſion; and 
in a particular manner means perſons of the 
ſame general religion or faith, ſeparating or 
dividing themſelves into ſects or parties, upon 
account of fome particulars of leſſer moment; 
and this has been the caſe with all profeſſi- 
ons, as well Heathens as Fezos, Chriſtians and 
I. ſidelt, and which has coſt the world mare 
blood than all the other pretenſions what- 
ever, eſpecially among the Chriſtians; for, 
fuſt, the ſchiſm betwixt the Greet and Roman 
church was occafioned by the pride of the 
popes, who would needs arrogate to them- 
ſelves the title of univerſa! biſhop, contrary 

to the canons of councils, patriarchal right, 
and ancient cuſtom ; and from this fountain 
of errors ſprang many others equally un- 
Juſt and falſe, by impoſing fucly opinions as 
neither the ancient church nor the ſcriptures 
ſo much as mention, much le's countenance, 

' ſuch as praying to ſaints and images, relicks, 


che leveral opmions of the doors upon the 


Az⁊z a + In dul, 


tation of a building, &c. or a geometrical 


ſuch as taxes laid and collected to raiſe a cer - 


SCH E RIF (S.) among the Arabians and Ma- 


they call Sunnis, or Turkiſh Mabometars ; theß 
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SCI 


idulgences, &c. which begot the rupture-in 


the 1 5th century, and occaſioned the refor- | 


mation, &c. N 
SCHISMA!/TICAL (A.) inclining, yielding, 
- encouraging, or being guilty of ſchiſm. 


_ SCHISMA/TICK (S.) a feparatift, a leaver or 


forſaker of the publick worſhip for the ſake 
of ſome particular humour, fancy, or un- 
juſtifiable opinion. 


SCHO'/LAR (S.) ſometimes means a pupil or 


diſciple under the teaching or direction of an- 


other; and ſometimes a learned man, or 


great proficient in learning. 


85 SC HO LARSHIP (S.) the learning or neceſ- 


ſary qualifications that denominate a perſon 
learned. 


SchorAsTICR or .SCHOLA'STICAL. (a) 


after the manner of ſcholars, following the 
method and rules of the ſchools. 
SCHO'LIAST (S.) a commentator or expoſi- 
tor; one that writes notes upon an author 
to explain the difficulties in him. | 
SCHO'LIUM or SCHO'LION (S.) a remark 
or obſervation made upon a propoſition or 
conſequence drawn from a demonſtration. 
SCHOOL (S.) a publick houſe or place appro- 


priated for the inſtruRion of the unlearned or | 


unſkilful in any art or ſcience, of which 
there are as many ſorts and kinds as occaſion 
may require, and which are denominated 
from their uſe ; as a reading ſchool, ⁊uriting- 
ſe bool, drawing- ſchocl, rant Hogs Sc. 
likewiſe any publick place of reſort, where 
whores, thieves, &c. frequent, is calied a 
School of Venus, vulgarly a bawdy-houſe, the 
devil's ſchool, &c. 

SCHOOL (V.) to document, teach, chaſtiſe, 
correct, &c, 


_ SCHOOL-BU!TLER (S.) a whipping or chaſ- 


tifing in or after the manner of a ſchool. 


. SCHOOL-DIVINES or SCHOO'L-MEN (s.) 


among the Greeks and Latins, are thoſe who 
in the early ages of Chriſtianity ſtudied and 


taught divinity in monaſteries and publick 
ſchools, where by degrees mixing the ſub- 


tilties of logick and philoſophy along with 
the articles of faith, occaſioned endleſs diſ- 
putes ; this was chiefly introduced by thoſe 
heathen philoſophers who turned Chriſtians, 
and eſpecially after the revival of the peripa- 
tetick philoſophy by the Ma bometans, Moors, 
and Arabiars. 55 
SCYAGRAPHY or Sc OGRAPH (S.) the 
art of ſhadows, or the manner of deh- 
neating dials, ſo as to tell the hour of the 
day or night by ſun, moon, or ſtars, &c. 
alſo the profile, platform, or firſt draught of 
a thing ; alſo the draught of an edifice or 
building ſuppoſed to be cut by a plane in 


ſuch a manner as to ſee the infide of it, 


and thereby diſcover its ſeveral rooms and 
conveniences, the thickneſs of its walls, the 
number of its doors, paſſages, &c. | 


Sci Tln (S.) the gout in the hip. 


SCIENCE (s.) any ſort of knowledge, but in a 


-$-C-O 
particular manner means that body or ſj dem 
of learning, which concerns itſelf principal 
about the reaſon or demonſtration of it hy 
ther than the practice, the latter being called 
an art, &c. there are ſeven particulars, that 
by way of excellence are called rhe I beral 

ſciences, upon account of opening the mind 

or underſtandipg, and enlarging its faculties 
viz. Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Arie. 
tick, e Aſtronomy, and Mu fcb. 

SCIENTTFICK (A.) any thing belonging or 
appertaining to learning or knowledge, of 
that is promotive thereof, 

SCINTILLA'TION (S.) a ſparkling or twinks 
ling like a ſtar, or the fire, &c. 

SCYOLIST (S.) a ſmatterer in, or pretender 
to learning. 

SCI OMANCY (S.) a divination by ſhadows, 
alſo the pretended art of raiſing the ſpirits ci 
the dead, &c. a | 

SCION (S.) in Gardening, is a young graf, 
ſhoot, or layer, to be ſet, inoculated, &, 
into another, &c. 

SCI'SSORS or SIZZ ARS (S.) an inſtrument 
u ed for many purpoſes, but eſpecially to cut 
cloth, &c, made of ſteel or hardened iron, 
conſiſting of two ſides or cheeks made vt 
ſharp, and faſtened with a rivet to more 
upon, 

SCI'SSURE (S.) any chop, cleft, cut, er na, 
tural opening of the earth, occaſioned either 
by internal or external heat, 

SCLERO'TICKS (S.) ſuch medicines whoſe 
nature is to harden or conſolidate the fleſh, 

SCOAT or SCOTCH (V.) to ſtop a wee, 
by putting ſomething under it to prevent it 
moving forward, 

SCOFF (v.) to mock, jeer, banter, make 
game cf, deride, ſet at nought, &c. 

SCO'FFER (S.) one that derides, makes game, 
or deſpiſes either a perſon or thing. 

SCOLD (V.) to make a noiſe, braw!, find 
fault, call names, abuſe people, &c. 


'SCOLD (S.) a noiſy, turbulent, quarrelſeme, 


ſcolding perſon, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 
SCO'LLOP (V.) to indent or cut things in ard 
cut, like the waving of a worm or {erpent. 
SCO'LLOP-SHELL (S.) the ſhell of a fi 
whoſe edges are indented ; alſo a commit 
part of the arms of military perſons, 
SCOLOPE/NDRA (S.) a worm that is en. 
gendered in the gums from' a melancholy 
humour, which occafions them to (wel 
and ulcerate, and conſequently the teeth 
be looſe. | 
SCONCE (S.) in Archite#ure, is a ſmall (at 


built to defend the paſs of a hill, a river, &, 


alſo an ornamental ſort of furniture, to hl 
candles in againſt the walls, &c. of hovus, 
SCONCE (V.) in the Univer /ity Longraze, 5 
to charge a certain ſum in the buttery-bc0 
as a mul& or fine for a perſon's neglechgg 
his duty, or committing an cffence, &c. ali 

a cant word for running up a ſcore at an dle. 
houſe or tavern. e 

a * SCO 
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SCOOP (S.) an hollow inſtrument uſed upon 

many occaſions, ſuch as throwing water in- 
to the highway in ſummer-time to lay the 
duſt, to get the inſide of apples out, and 

eaving the rind almoſt whole, to get the 
marrow out of bones, &c. 

SCOOP (V.) to throw water out of or with a 
ſeoop, to get or take the pith or marrow out 
of bones, the pulp out of apples, &c. 

SCOPE (S.) the drift, aim, intention, or de- 
ſign of a perſon ; alſo the ſpace, room, li- 
berty, or opportunity that a peiſon has of 
doing a thing, | 

SCORBU/TICK (A.) inclined, like to, or 
having the diſtemper called the ſcurvy. 

SCORCH (V.) to dry or parch up the out - ſide 
of any thing. | 

SCORE (S.) in Meafich, is writing down the 

| ſeveral parts of the compoſition immediately 
one under another ; in common, it means an 
account of ſmall debts wrote with chalk up- 
on a board, as milk, drink, chandlery-ware, 
&c. allo the reaſon or cauſe why a perſon 
does any particular act. | 

SCORE .(V.) to write or chalk down any 
thing upon a board ; alſo to go in truſt, or 
to take up goods upon credit, &c. AS 

SCORN (V.) to contemn or deſpiſe any per- 

ſon or thing. 

SCO'RNER (S.) one that contemns or deſpiſes 
any thing. ; 

SCO'RNFUL (A.) diſdainful, contemptuous, 
proud, lighting, &c. 

SCO'RPIO (S.) in Aſtronomy, is the eighth 

ſign in the Zodiack; and with the Afrologers, 
is called the houſe of Mars; ſome pretend to 
ſay, that a houſe begun to be built when this 
ſign is on the aſcendant, will be continually 
haunted with ſerpents; it is repreſented 
on the globe by the figure of a ſerpent or 
ſcorpion. | : 

SCORPION (S.) a venomous creature of the 
ſerpent kind, which, though ſmall, is very 
dangerous and miſchievous, having a bladder 
full of dangerous poiſon; it may be diſtin- 
guiſned into three parts, the head, the breaſt, 
and the belly; the head appears to be joined 
and continued to the breaſt, it has two eyes 
in the middle of its head, and two towards 
its extremity, between which as it were 
come out two arms, which are divided like 
claws of a lobſter ; it has eight legs proceed- 
ing from its breaſt, every one of which is 
divided into fix parts covered with hair, at 
the end of which are fix talons or claws ; the 
belly is divided into ſeven rings, from the laſt 
of which the tail proceeds, which is divided 
into ſeven little beads, of which the laſt is 
armed with aſting ; ſome have fix, and others 

have eight eyes viſible, the tail long, and 
made after the manner of a ſtring of beads 
tied end to end; the laſt bigger and ſome- 
what longer than the others ; at the end 
whereof are ſometimes two ſtings, which 
are hollow, and filled with a cold poiſon, 
which it im ects into the part it ſtrikes ſquirt- 


S CO 


wiſe ; it is of a blackiſh colour ſomewhat 
like ſoot; it waddles as it goes, and fixes 
violently with its ſnout and feet on ſuch per- 
ſons as it ſeizes, ſo that it is with great dif- 


of various colours; the dam is faid to bring 
forth eleven young ones, which are ſmall 
round worms, about the fize of a louſe, the 
mother ſits upon them and hatches them, 
whom they are ſaid to deſtroy ; they are more 
inveterate againſt women than men, and 
moi e againſt girls than women, and thoſe 
that have (even knots in their tail are more 
dangerous than thoſe that have but fix ;; it is 
reported that ſcorpions in cold countries are 
not venomous, nor thoſe that are of a whitiſh 
colour; the moſt effectual remedy againſt 
the bite of one of them, is to ſqueeze it to 
pieces upon the wound; in Scripture, various 
alluſions and deſcriptions are made to, and 
contained under this word; ſometimes it 
means the malicious nature of wicked men ; 
and ſometimes a whip or rod of puniſhment, 
&c. and ſometimes machines of war, out of 
which a large number of darts or arrows 
were thrown at once. 
SCOT (S.) the ſhare, lot, or proportion that 
any perſon is to pay of a reckoning, or o- 
ther publick charge; and in Pariſhes, it is 


a 


of Scotland. 
EE. aa (S.) the people or natives of Scot 
And. g 
SCOTCH (A.) ſomething produced in, or 
done after the manner of Scotland, © 
Scotch Colops, thin ſlices of veal fried with 
butter, bacon, ſavoury herbs, &c. ._& 
Scorch Fiddie, the diſtemper vulgarly call- 
ed the itch, 
Scotch Hobby, a mean, ſmall, ſorry, low- 
ſtatured horſe, 
Scotch Language, Engliſh mixed with French, 
Dutch, Iriſh, &c. pronounced or ſpoke very 
broad; but now the moſt polite write 
Engliſh in the ſame manner as it is done in 
England. 
Scotch Mift, a ſober ſoaking rain, one that 
vents a great deal of water without any 
wind or ſtorm. 


; SCO'T-FREE (A.) that comes off without 


being fined or puniſhed, one that is cleared 
of an indictment or accuſation, &c. 

SCO“ TIA (S.) in Architecture, is a ſemi- circu- 
lar cavity or channel put in divers parts of 
the ornaments of a column. 1 
SCO'TISTS (S.) a name given to thoſe pole- 
mical divines that followed the opinions of 
John Duns Scotus, the ſubtle and great op- 
poſer of the Thomiſts, 0 

SCO'TOMY (S.) a diforder that ſeizes a per- 
ſon ſuddenly, by a dizzineſs or ſwimming, 
of the head, occaſioned by the animal ſpi- 
rits being whirled about ſo haſtily, that the 
external ohjects appear to turn round to the 


beholder, 


ficulty pulled off; ſome have wings, ard are 


called ſcot and /ot ; allo the name of a native 
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Scotvgl. TS.) the name of a fort of mop uſed 


by bakers,” to waſh and clean the bottom of 
their ovens with from cinders, and aſhes, 


confifting of a large cloth or clout hung at 
the end of a long pole to reach all parts ot the | 


oven * ' 


SCOUL or SCOWL (v.) to lock angrily, to 


expreſs a perſon's diſpleaſure by a ſcornful 
air, à grim, crabbeil, or ſurly loos, & . 
SCOUNDREL (S.) a mean, vile, wicked 
fellow. | {5 90 48 
SCOUR or ScOWR (V.) to cleanſe or make 
tas bright, to purge a perſon thoroughly; 
alſo to clear the coaſt of pirates 3 alſo to 
ſcansper or run away from an enemy. 


SCOURGE (V.) to whip or punith offenders; 


and in particular, uſed among the Jews two 
ways, ore with thongs' or whips made of 
ropes ends, or ſlaps of leather, the other 
with rods, twigs, or branches of trees; the 
zabbins have ſpun the thread fo fine as to 
enumerate one hundred and fixty eight faults 
hat are Hable to this puniſhment, and far- 


ther fay, that ail crimes that the law has not 


appointed death for, ſh-uid be puniſhed in 
this manner; ſome afficm that they never 


exceeded the number of thirty-rine ſtripes, 


Hut according to tke fault, {truck with greater 
or kffer violence. k 

SCOUKGE (S.) an ir ſtrument for children to 
May with to hip or keep their top ſpinning; 


Aſo an inftrument of mall thongs or cords to 


puniſh offeriders with, 


SCOU'RING (S.) a diſcaſe commonly called 


2 lookenefs ; alſo tne making pewter, brals, 
copper, &c. biight, by rubbing them with 
tang, &c. | 


SCUUT (S.) a ſpy cr perſon fent cut of one 


army to watch the motions cr get intelligence 


ge or magiſtrate in Holland, 


SCRA'BBLE (V.) to claw or rake together 
with the hands or nails, to ſec! or grope | 
about in the dark ; ali to be much put to it 


to maintain one's ſelf or family, &c. 


SCRAG (S.) any lean and bony meat, parti- | 
cularly the worſt end of a neck of mutton, * 


Vea! , c. z 


SCRA'GGEDNESS (S.) leanneſs, bonineſs, &c. 


SCRA”GGY (A.) very lean and bony. 

SCRA*MBLE (V.) to ſnatch or catch up any 
thing very haſtily, earneſtly, or eagerly, to 
cſimd or run up a tree, &c. 


$SCRANCH (V.) to make a noiſe with one's | 


teeth by the haſty breaking of the cruſt of 
new bread, raw apples, &c. 

SCRAPE (V.) to thave or rub off dirt, &c. 
from any thing with a knife, &c. 


ScRAPE (S.) ſometimes means a very near, 


ſaving, covetous perſon 3 and fometimes a 
'footman'or ſerving man; and ſometimes a 
ttouhleſome matter or buſineſs. 8 
ScRA“PINGNESS (S) favingneſs, covetouſ- 
neſs, over and above ſtingineſs. 
SCRAPS (S.) ſmall bits or parcels-of- any 
king. | | 


SCR 

SCRATCH (V.) to tear or claw the fleſh with 
one's nails, pins, &c. | 

SCRA/TCHES (S.) the marks or ſores in one's 
ficth made with one's nails, ncedles, pins 
&c. allo a diſeaſe in Hor ſes, conſiſting of ery 
cabs, &c, which breed between the heel ard 
paſtern joint, 8 

SUGRAV7L or SORAUL (V.) to write in a care. 
leſs or unintelligible manner, to ſmear or 
daub paper, a wall, c. with careleſs and 
irregular ſtrokes, | t | 

SCREAK or SEREFK (v.) to male a ſhrill or 

loud noiſe like a perſon ſuddenly trighted, oc 

the filing of a ſaw, &c, : 

SCREAM (V.) to roar or cry out upon being 
frgitened, or receiving and apprehending 
ſome hurt. 

SCREAMING (S.) roaring, bawling or cy. 
ing cut violently or aloud. 

SCREECH (V.) to hoor, howl, or cry ox 
like an ow], eſpecially in the night-time, 
SCREEN or SKREEN (S.) an inſtrument te 
Keep off the wind or heat; alſo a ſieve or 
_ Inſtrument to fiftegravel, &c. through to 
make mortar with 85 | 

SCREEN cr SKREEN (V.) to defend or pre. 
ſerve againſt the wind, exceffive heat, &c. 
alſo to defend againſt the power of an ene- 
my, or the ſeverity. of the law; alſo to part 
or ſiſt ſtones from fine gravel or earth to 

make mortar with, & c. 

SCREW (S.) one of the mechanick powers 
uſed in. ſuch inſtruments as preſs bodies to- 
gether very violently, in order. to get the 
juice out of them, as apples for making q- 
der, &c. and in raifing great weights, ſuch 

as ſhoving a ſhip eff the launch, raifing Zoos 
in a houſe thak is ſunk, &c. : 


af at ME. a at 


a \} SCREW (V.) to ſqueeze or preſs very hard 
of another army; and alſo the name of a 


wi'h a ſcrew ; alſo to beat down the price 
of a perſon's labour or goods, &c. 
SCRT BBLE (V.) to wiite very haſtily and in- 
correaly, both as to the character and ſenſe. 
SCRI BBLER (S.) a mean or bad writer both 
in character and compoſition. 
SCRIBE (S.) a publick writer, ſometimes cal- 
led a penman, by way of eminence for is 
correct and beautiful characters; ſometimes 
a ſecretary, and ſometimes a notary, & 
among the Fezvs they were of two forts, tis 
one employed in ſecular matters, the other ia 
religious concerns; the fu ſt were teachers of 
grammar, and eſpecially orthography ; fur- 
ther, to every tribe there was a ſcribe, wholt 
buſineſs it was to regiſter and engroſs mar- 
riage contracts and other law matters; 'i 
bother ſort were expoſitors of the law, wl 
read and expounded it to the people. 
SCRIBING (S.) in Joinery, is the fitting 
board or partition, &c, to a floor, wall, &c. 
though it be ever fo irregular in its form. 
SCRIP (S.) a ſmall bag or ſack that a peri 
carries neceſſaries in from one place to anv- 
ther; alſo a flip or ſmall piece of writ 


paper or parchment, &c, 
0 f od 15 le 2 5 5 EP Sa. 
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ec NTURAL (A.) in the manner of, or 

ke the ſcripture. 

«RI/PTURES (S.) properly mean any writ- 

ten books, but in a particular manner thoſe 
conveyed to us by the prophets and ſervants. 
of God, containing his law and will decla- 
red to his people by them for their direction, 
guidance, and inſtruction; and theſe are di- 
vided into two general parts, the one called 
the Old Teſtament, which contains the hif- 
tory of the creation, the deliverance of the 
Iſraelites out of Egypt, the law, &c. the pro- 

phets, the pſalms and the proverbs ; the 
other called the New Teſtament, which con- 
tains the hiſtory of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
the doctrines they taught, and the prophecies 
they left behind them, which were written 
by ſeveral perſons, at divers times, upon 
ſundry occaſions ; all which, for the greater 
eaſe of coming at particular parts or ſentences, 
the learned of later ages have divided into 
chapters and verſes, the firſt author of which 
is ſaid to be a monk, named Hugo de Sando 
Caro, a Dominican, afterwards made a car- 
dinal, by birth a Burgundian, and who, at 
the ſame time, wrote a concordance, which 
is placed by ſome in 1240, by others 1250 : 
This diviſion has been imitated by the 
Greeks, and alſo by the Jeros, but in a dif- 
ferent manner, | 

SCRIPTURIST (S.) one well verſed in the 
ſcripture, and that builds his religious opi- 
nions upon it. 

SCAVVENER (S.) one who makes a trade of 
drawing up and engroſſing writings, ſuch 
a: deeds of conveyance, marriage · contracts, 
ſeaſes, &c. 


worth, &c. 

SCRO'FULA or SCRO'/PHULA (S.) thoſe 
hard ſwellings that grow in the glandules of 
the neck, commonly called the Kking's- evil. 

SCRO'FULOUS or SCRO'PHULOUS (A.) 
troubled with thoſe hard kernels or ſwellings 
in the neck, &c. : 

SCROLL (S.) a flip or roll of parchment ; and 
in Architecture, the volute or horns that are in 
the Ionick, Corinthian or Compoſite capitals, 

YCRO'TUM (S) the bag that contains the 
teſticles, volgarly called the cod. 

SCRUB (S.) a mean, . pitiful, worthleſs fellow. 


by SCRUB (V.) to rub hard, or cleanſe a houſe, 
ur- dc. by ſo doing; allo to claw or ſcratch the 
ole fieſh, 


SCAUBBA/DO (S.) a cant name for the diſ- 
temper called the itch, eſpecially when it is 
very high. _ 5 ? 

SCRU'PLE (S.) an objection that a perſon has 
in his m nd againſt doing a thing, a doubt or 
nicety in point of conſcience ; with the Apo- 
thecaries, it is a ſmall weight containing 20 
Fans, or the third part of an ounce; and 
among the Chrono ogers and Aſtronomers, it is 
a very ſmall portion of time oi about 3 ſe- 
Tonds ; and in Fclipſes, that part of the moon's 

Lameter that enters into the ſhadow, &c. 


$0.0'/BY (A.) poor, mean, pitiful, little 


<7 


| 


S1 


ScRu'pLE (v.) to heſitate, forbear, or douht 
whether it may or may not be lawful to do 


a certain act. 


SCRU'/PULOQUS (A.) nice, curious, preciſe, 


cautious, douhtful, cc. 
SC RU PULOUSNESS or SCRUPULO'SITY 
(S.) exactneſs, niceneſs, that will not do a 
thing till ſully ſatisfied of its legality, c. 
SCRU TABLE (A.) that may be examined 
into, or ſearched after. 


SCRUTINEE R (S.) one appointed to examine 


very nicely into a buſineis. 


SCRU!TINIZE (V.) to ſearch or examine. 


thoroughly into or after a thing, matter, oc 
buſineſs. TEE pes 

SCRU'TINY (S.) a very nice and correct ex- 
amination into any matter. 


; The Day of Scrutiny in the ancrent Church, 
the Wedneſday of Paſſion week is thus call - 

ed, becauſe the catechumens uſed to be par- 
ticularly inſtructed and examined upon that 
day, to ſee whether they underſtood and re- 
membered the doQrines of Chriſtianity, and 
were fully diſpoſed to live according to them; 
this ſcrutiny was made ſeven times in Lent, 
the firſt and ſecond was held upon Wedneſ- 
day and Saturday of the third week in Lene, 
the third and fourth upon the ſame days the 
week following, and this was a very ſolemn 
ſerutiny ; the fifth and fixth the week after ; 
and the laſt upon Wedneſday before Eafter - 

day; it was uſual for the prieſt to give no- 
tice the Sunday before, that the people might 
prepare themielves. 


SCRUTOIR or SCRUTO'RE (8) a large aw? 


long cheſt or cabinet, with a flap to draw 
out or let down, in the nature ot a deſk to 
write on. | 
SCUD (S.) a ſudden or haſty ſhower of tain 
that goes with the wind. 
Scud away, to run or get away haſtily, as 
if frighted or purſued, 5 
SCU FFLE (S.) a ſudden quarrel, or ſlight 
fighting- | 
SCU'FFLE (V.) to contend or fight with one 


or more perſons ; alſo to ſtrive and endea- + 


vour to conquer ditficulties, or overcome 
hardſhips, as for a widow to maintain her- 
fe'f and three or four children by her hand- 
labour only, 

SCULK (V.) to hide in holes and corners, to 
lun k here and there, &c. | 
SCULL or SKULL (S.) the compages of the 
bones of the head that contain the brains, and 
which ſerves as a helmet to keep them from 
external injuries ; ſometimes it means only 
the upper or top hairy part of the head, which 


either by age or diſeaſe grows bald firſt ; alfo 
the name of a ſhort oar that watermen ro- 


boats with. | +. 
SCU'LLER (S.) ſometimes means a boat rowed 
with ſhort oars, and ſometimes the water - 
man that occupies ſuch a boat. FS 
SCU'LLERY (S.) a place in great houſes on 
purpoſe to do the dirty work belonging to a 
a kitchen, 
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* Kitchen, fuch as waſhing and ſeouring the 


© Jiſhes, plates, pots, &c. 


SCU'LLION (S.) an under ſervant in a great 


man's kitchen, who under the cook docs the 
dirty work belonging thereto. 1 


| SCULP (s.) a print or picture engraved or 
* carved. Pg 


SCULPTURE (S.) the art of making figures 
in wood, ſtone, or metal; and this conſiſts 
of three branches, called carving, engraving 
modelling or ſounding. 


SUM (S.) that droſs or froth that ſwims up- 
permoſt in boiling meat, melting metals, &c. 


alſo the dregs or meaneſt of the people. 

SCU/PFER-HOLES (S.) in a Ship, are ſmall 
holes made to let off the water that is either 
puniped out of the hold, or that is occaſioned 


dy the rain, &c. | 
 SCU'PPER-LEATHERS (S.) leathers nailed 


© over the ſcupper- holes. 


 SCUPPER. NAILS (S.) ſhort nails with broad 
heads, to nail the ſcupper leathers on. 
ScURF (S.) a white, ſcaly, dry matter, that 


is :aiſed on the ſkin, and generally upon the 
head. 


SCU'KFY (A0) troubled with or full of ſcurf. | 
© SCU'®RILOUS (A.) abuſive, ſaucy, railing, 


" ſcandalous words or actions. 


" SCURRILOUSNESS or SCURRILITY (s) 


taunting, ſaucy, abuſive words or actions. 
SCU'RVINESS (S.] badneſs, naughtineſs, 
meanneſs, ungenteelneſs, &c. 

SCU'RVY (S.) a diſeaſe epidemical to the Hol- 
landers, and afflicting moſt other nations 
bor dering on the ſea, the ſymptoms whereot 
axe lived ſpots on the hands and ſeet, weak- 
neſs of the legs and joints, ſtinking breath, 
Iooſeneſs of the teeth, bleeding of the gums, 
convulſions, pains, running gout, colick, &c. 
this is of two kinds, when the ſulphur is pre- 
.. dominant to ſalt, or when the ſalt is predo- 
minant td the ſulphur ; and this is ſometimes 


"SF: 


in the blood, and ſometimes in the nervous 


juice, and ſometimes in both. 


* SCU'RVY (A.) any thing mean, bad, pitiful, 


ſorry, &c. alſo ſervile or raſcally. 


 SCURVY-GRASS (S.) an herb particularly 


beneßjcial againſt, or in the ſcurvy. | 
SCUT (S.) among the Hunters, is the tail of a 
bare or rabbit, 


SCU'TCHEON (s.) in Heraldry, is the field 


or ground upon which the aims are drawn 
or painted; in Smitbery, the ſmall iron, or 


© braſs plate put over the key-hole of a lock, 
&c. with Arch:it:&s, the key or centre ſtone 


; vf a building; and with Gardeners, a bud or 


Sraſt taken from one to be inſerted into an- 

„„ OO UE 

SCU'TTLE (S.) a baſket or tub to hold aſhes 

or goals; alſo. the wooden trough through 
which the flour falls into the meal-tub in a 


_ wheat-mill. | 21 ; 
SCU”T'TLES (S.) in a Ship, ſometimes means 
thoſe ſquare holes cut in the deck of a fhip, 
through which the men deſcend by a ladder 


| 


4 


| 


from one deck or floor to another: 


SE A 
| : 3 and 
ſometimes the windows in the cabhin. 
SCY'MITAR. (S.) the Perfian or eaſtern fans 
for a broad, crooked fword, called by wu 
hanger, cutlaſs, &c. 
SCYTHE (S.) an inſtrument with which; 
is cut down or mown, ſomewhat reſerbli; 
the moon in figure, when ſhe is about th; 
days ola. 

SCY'THIANS (S.) a famous and very ancizy 
people, ſtrong of body, and tall of ſtays, 
inured to labour and warlike exerciſes, ty 
having little inclination to humanity or cy] 
ſociety, they did not till the ground, or hi 
any certain ſettled abode, but went want. 
ing up and down with their wives, child 
and relations, driving their cattle before then, 

they uſed neither gold nor filver ; their fo 
generally was milk and honey, and thr 
cloaths the ſkins of beaſts ; they puniſi 
theft very ſeverely ; when they took any d 
their enemies priſoners of war, they dra 
his blood, flead him, and wrapped his fn 
about them, faſtened his head on the tops! 
their huts or tents, or made drinking vel 
of their ſkulls. When their king condemn 
any man to death, all his male children wer 
expoſed to the ſame calaniity ; at the der 
of their king, the concubine he molt lon 
was put into the cofſin with him, bx 
conducted by the officers in ordinary of tle 
king's houſhold, who were all of then 
ſtrangled at his tomb, and a horſe w th eve 
one of them, that they might be in 2 red. 
neſs to ſerve him in the other world ; tet 
principal deities were Yefta, Jupiter, Va, 
Hercules, and Mars, to whom they factifi't 
the hundredth perſon of all thoſe they todk 
in war; to the other gods they ſac at 
beaſts, and principally horſes. 

SEA (S.) the Hebrezus gave this name to all gat 
collections of waters, tho” they wer dd 
lakes or pools ; fo they allo called the 30 
brazen laver in the temple of So/:mor ; 10 
this is a general practice with the Orientah 
to call great rivers, &c. ſeas ; tho' wer 
derftand by this term, ſometimes the gene 
collection of waters that are ſuppoſed tot. 
compaſs the earth, and ſometimes a pariia- 
lar ſea or water that is denominated tromtit 

kingdoms or ſhores near which it runs, & 
the [r:ſþ ſea, Britiſb ſea, c. | 

SEA CHART bY tees or draught of i 
ſea- coaſt, containing the bearings and 
tances of places, and their latitudes and in, 
gitudes, and whatever is neceſſary ſor am 
riner to know, to help him in conduQingis 
ſhip to its defired port. 

SEA-FA/RING (A.) thoſe perſons that i 
employed about matters or buſineſs belongif 
to the ſea. 

SEA-PO'RT (S.) a proper town or plack k 
Mips to come in, or go out from. 

SEAL (S.) the name of a ſea-cali, whoſe he 
is uſed to make cates for watchcs, wy 

l Ille 


a 


8 F. B N * 


inſtruments, &c. alſo the name of an inſtru- 
ment with which impreſſions are made on 
Y wax, having ſome device, letters or figures 
engraved upon it, in order to be affixed to 
n a deed by ribbons, &c, or laid on a deed, 
+ whereby the party becomes bound to perform 
| the conditions therein contained ; the pen- 
Al dant ſeals are ſaid to be introduced by Zdward 


I. to render the authority of his charters leſs | 


exceptionable. | 
SEAL (V.) to faſten a door, &c. by putting 
i a ſeal upon the Jocks, joints, &c. allo to 
affix a ſeal to or upon a deed, &c. in order 
to confirm or witneſs the intention of per- 
forming the contents thereof, &c, 

To Seal Hermetically, in Chymiſtry, is to 
twiſt the neck of a glaſs bottle heated, with 
a pair of hot pincers, ſo that no matrer can 
come out. . 

SEALER (S.) he or ſhe that puts or ſets their 
ſeal to an inſtrument, deed, letter, &c. alſo 
an officer in the court of chancery whoſe 
buſineſs it is to ſeal the writs, of that 
court, 

aM (S.) the joining or faſtening of two 
pieces of cloth together, &c, alſo the mark 
that a cut or wound leaves in the fleſh aſter 
it is cured ; in a Shrp, it is the edge where 
the planks meet which are drove full of 
oakum, &c, in Corn Meaſure; it is the ſame 


5 with a quarter or 8 buſhels, 
© SEAMLESS (A.) without being in parts ſo as 
* to want joining together. 


SEAMSTER or SECAM STRESS (S.) a man 

or woman, whoſe buſineſs it is to make 

cloaths or linen; hut if a man, he is com- 

monly called a taylor. 

SEAR (V.) to burn with a hot iron, &c. as 

when a limb is cut off, it is ſometimes done 

to prevent too much bleeding. 

SEARCH (V.) to Icok, hunt, or ſeek after 
any thing that is miſſing. 

SEARCH (S.) a ſeeking, looking for or after 

what was loſt or miſlaid, &c. 

PE ARCHER (S.) one who looks for or after 
any thing, an enquirer, &c. %; 

NE AR-CLOTEH (S.) a plaiſter good againſt 
ſprains, weakneſſes of the joints, aches, &c. 
PLARSE or SARSE (S.) a fieve made of 

lawn, &c. 
ASO N (S.) one of the four quarters of the 
year; allo any time proper or fit to do any 
thing in, | ; 
dE ASON (V.) to falt, or give any thing an 
agreeable reliſh with pepper and other ſpi- 
ces, &c. 
LASONABLE (A.) proper, fit, convenient; 
Aſo any thing done in a right manner and a 
due time. 
EAT (S.) any place to fit in or upon; alſo a 
gentleman's or a nobleman's country houſe, 
LBATH (s.) the eleventh month of the 
Hebrews, conſiſting of 29 days, anſwering to 
the latter part of our January, and the be- 
Finning of February. 
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S.) a ſect among the Lamari- 


SEC 
tam, who changed the fixed time appointed 
by God for the celebration of the three grand 
feſtivals of the Jezos, obſerving Eaſter or the 
Paſſover at the beginning of Autumn, Penti- 
coſt at the end of it, and the feaſt of taber- 
nacles in March, 

SE'CANT (S.) in Trigonometry, is what is alſo 
called the hypoteneuſe, or longeſt fide of a 
right-angled triangle, being formed by draw- 
ing a right line from the centre of a circle, 
and continuing it till it meets another line 
drawn perpendicularly upon the extremity of 
the radius of the ſame circle. 

SECE'DE (V.) to withdraw, go afide, or ab- 
_ one's ſelf from a place, perſon, or buſi- 
neſs, 

SECE SSION (S.) the act of openly with- 
drawing one's fel? from any publick place 
or bufineſs, where any thing is doing con- 
trary to the mind, inclination, or opinion 
of the perſon or perſons ſo abſenting, and 
thereby, ſo far as in them lies, by not ap- 
proving of it, to hinder its being done ; 
ſometimes it only ſignifies the adjournment, 
and ſometimes the breaking up of the parlia- 
mene.. © ; | 

SECLU/DE (V.) to ſhut out, ſeparate, or 
cut off. | , 

SECLU'SION (S.) the act of ſhutting out, 
cutting off, or ſeparating 

SECOND (A.) the next after the firſt, or laſt 
of two, | 

SECOND (S.) the fixtieth part of a minute 
in time or meaſure of a circle, marked thus, 
(*)'; ſometimes it means a perſon who 
eſpouſes the quarrel of another; and, in 

 Mufick, it is the diſtance between any two 
tones or ſounds, that lie orderly or next to 
one another in the ſcale. 5 

SECOND (V.) to encourage, forward, pro- 
mote or propagate what another had begum. 

SE'/CONDARY (S.) the name of an officer 
who is next to the chief or principal one; in 
Aſtronomy, ſuch planets as move round ano- 
ther are ſo called. | | | 

SECOND-SUVGHT (S.) a pretended inſpiration 
or knowledge of things not yet come to paſs, 
as though they really were in action before 
one's eyes, a privilege that many inhabitants 
of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, are ſaid to 
be endowed with; but Mr. Campbell, the fa- 
mous impoſter of that nation, lately reſident 
in London, has deſtroyed the whole credit ot 
that pretenſion. 

SE'/CRESY or SECRETNESS (S.) privacy, 
retiredneſs ; alfo the keeping a matter con- 
cealed from the knowledge of others, 

SECRET (S.) a rare or uncommon piece ot 
knowledge of great uſe or benefit, eſpecially 
to ſome perſons ; alſo affairs or maiters not 
proper to be publickly known. 

SECRET (A.) retired, reierved, not publick 
or known. | | 

SE'CRETARY (S.) an officer under great 
men, and in publick offices, that writes the 
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SEC 
letters, and takes the minutes of publick * 
tions, ſuch as the meetings of courts, the 
making by-laws, and conſidering correipon - 
_ *dents, &c, 


out of the way 
SECRETION (S.) in PE, is the ſeparating | 
dne fluid from another in the bodies of ani- 
mals or vegetables. | ; 
_ SECT (S.) a number of perſons proſeſſing th 
lame opinions; and is commonly ſuppoſed to | 
be in oppoſition. to the received opinions 
either of religion or philoſophy. 
. SECTA'RIAN, SE'CTARY, or SECTA. 
RIS T (S.) one who follows the opinion of a 
 "ſeftor party; and with us commonly means 
a diſſenter from the eſtabliſhed religion. | 
SECTION (S.) a cutting or dividing a thing 
into ſeveral paits ; alſoa portion or divition 
of a beokdivided into ſundry heads or parts; 
and mathematically, is cutting of a plane by a 
plane, or a folid by a plane, the conſequence 
of which latter is the producing many curio- 
_ ities, as of a cone, the figure reſulting is a 
circle, ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola ; and 
in Architecture, it is the per ſpective repreſen- 
t tation of the inſide of the building. 
SECTOR (S.) in Geometry, is a figure con- 
tained under two right lines that incline to- 
Wards one another, whoſe point of contact 
is the center of a circle, of which they are 
radius's, and the circumference compriſed 
between the ſaid two lines; it is alſo the 
name of an excellent inſtrument fitted for the 
purpoſe of anſwering moſt praQtical paits of 
the mathematicks, | | 
 SE'CULAR (A.) ſomething belonging to an 
age, or hundred years; alſo any thing be- 
_ ©" Jonging to common life, in oppclition to the 
tunction of the clergy. 
SECULA*'RITY or SE/CULARNESS (S.) the 
© being addicted to things of common life, 
Called the things of this world, without ha. 
ving any thought of or regard to another. 
" = SE'CULARIZE (V.) to make a clergyman a 
lay- man, to ſtrip him of his eccleſiaſtical 
function, name, and dignity, 
© SECULAR PLAYS (S.) this was one of the 
_ greateſt ſolemnities of Old Rome, which were 
inſtituted upon the following account: Reme 
being afflicted with a great mortality the 
fame year the Targuins were expelled, Vale- 
rius Publicela, then conſul, began it; it was 
regulated by the directions of the Sibylline 
books, with a defign to appeaſe the gods, in 
the 245th year ot Rome ; they were called 
ſecular, becauſe they were to be repeated only 
once in an age, or one hundred years, which 
was opened in the beginning of harveſt; the 
emperor, upon account of his being high- 
_, Prieſt, made a ſpeech to the people in the 
- ExÞito}, and exhorted them to guard againſt 
all impurity, and piepare themſelves for the 
ſolemnity; then the emperor from under his 
cCanopy of ſtate delivered ſumigations to the | 


» 


CRE TE (V.) to hide, conceal, or convey 1 


Ld - 


people, which was a compoſition of brim- 


SEC 


lone and bitumen; with this the prop i 
[CC IEEE KS ; ö ; ho - BY 
were purified, and the proceſſion was be. f 
gun, in which the prieſts of all the ſratern;, 1 
ties made one part, the ſenate and magiſtiz. 5 
cy made another part of the ſhew, and the 1 
people were dreſſed in white crowned wih be 
flowers, and bearing a branch of the paln. * 
tree in their hands; as they went along, they 4 
ſung verſes compoſed for the occafion, ary FIC 
worſhipped the ſtatues of their gods as the ? 5 
paſſed by their temples, where thele pretend. 43 
ed deities lay to open view upon beds d we 
ſtate ; they met three nights together in the P g 
temples to watch, pray, and facrifice ; an 85 
to prevent all diſorder, the parents of th; we 
younger people of both ſexes were preſent, bi 
or ſome other proper guardians ; and as tl e 
ſeſtival was chiefly deſigned to paciy the 358 
gods below, i. e. Pluto, Proſerpine, Ceres, ti 5 
Parcæ, Sc. they offered only black fl. Fl 
fices, and that in the night, and particular 
they ſacrificed a black bull to Plus, and: gh 
cow to Preſerpine; the next day they offered Be ; 
ſacrifices to Jupiter and Funs of the ſam SEC 
ſpecies, only white. coloured; the vidins * 
were brought to the altar waſhed, and ref. . 
ed with garlands of flowers; and when thi de 
was done, the crier ordered prophane and bo 
unprepared perſons to withdraw, and tht Fi 
others ſhould be filent, and mind what wa | 
doing ; after this the prieſt, who was the 1 a 
emperor himſelf, threw a little meal mixed «FD: 
with ſalt upon the head of the beaſt to beſi. the 
crificed, pouring afterwards a little wine, d «FDA 
which he gave a taſte to the by. Randers; tho 
then the ſlaughter- man knocked down ih; SEDe 
vict m, bis throat being cut, they gave ie 755 
high - prieſt ſome of his blood, who ſpr net K. D 
it upon the fire of the altar; this being dont j 55 
the augurs examined, with great nice!y, tit ag 
entrails, from whence the good or ill ſuck thai 
they ſought after was concluded; then they the 
were burat as a ſacrifice to the got or get. wit 
deis to whom it was defigned, invoking il 1005 
the other gods at the ſame time; wih tit 11 
remainger of the victim they made a feat; his 
the ſacrifices bring ended, the publick ſhevs SEIDE 
began, which were defigned as a worlhipto 105 
Atollo and Diana, for which purpoſes thy u 
ated comedies in the play-houſe, and foot, SF'DE 
horſe, and chariot- races in the circus ; tis ß 
athletæ or wreſtlers alſo ſhewed their dextt- fithi 
rity in wreſtling and other exerciſes, andi part 
 gladiators, or prize- fighters in the amphitt plac 
atres fought ſometimes with men, and fori- men 
times with wild beaſts; the ſecond night ie dE DG 
repeated their prayers to the Partæ, and d. "rag 
fered a black ſheep and ſhe- goat z thenentd! SPD/h 
the women who were not ſlaves went 08 15 
capitol, and other temples, where they pi! DT 
ed to Jupiter, and the gods above mes he Wh 
the remainder of the day was ſpent n pu ſedit 
Tick rejoicing, like the firſt ; the third nit fixhe 
they ſacrificed a hog to the Farib, whi SEVY 


was one of their chief goddeſſes, ” 
pp 


n 15 on 


* 


upon the banks of the Jer, in that part of 
Mars's field called the Tarentum ; the third 
and laſt day there were two choirs of mu- 
nick, one of boys, the other of girls, of the 
beſt families, whoſe fathers and mothers 


Mars performed their myſtick dance. 


by the church of Rome between thoſe who 
take upon them the care of iouls as pariſh. 
prieſts do, but without obligating himſelf to 
obſerve the rules of any particular religious 
order. | | 

SE'CUNDINE (S.) in Midoiſry, is the after- 


birth, or that wherein the child lay and 


grew in the womb, 3 
SECURE (A.) fafe, free from harm or dan- 
ger; allo careleſs, fearleſs, negligent, &c. 
SECURE (V.) to lock or lay up ſalely, to 
preſerve from hurt or danger; alſo to ſeize 
or apprehend a perſon for a crime commit- 

ted, &C. 

SECU'RITY or SECU'RENESS (S.) ſaſety, 
a being free from real or apprehenſive dan- 
gers; alſo one that is bail for another's ap- 
pearance to anſwer an accuſation in a court 


of law, or for payment of a ſum of money, 
; c. The Painters repreſent Security by the 
I portrait of a lady leaning againſt a pillar 
before an altar, with a ſcepter in her hand. 
I SEDA'N (S.) a cloſe chair to carry perſons in 


thro* the ſtreets without being ſeen. 
i SEDA'TE (A.) compoſed, fober, regular, quiet, 
'} thoughttul, undiſturbed in mind. : 
f SEDA'TENESS (S.) ſobriety, compoſure of 
mind, thoughtfulneſs, &c. | 


by a perſon, who in a quarrel or otherwiſe 
bath killed another, in which he alledges, 
that what was done was unavoidable for 


y the preſervation of his own Lfe ; and not- 
ol withſtanding this plea be admitted, the law 


requires, that the party's goods ſhall be for- 
feited to the king, and that he muſt procure 

his pardon by means of the lord chancellor. 
SEDENTARINESS (S.) the condition or man- 

| Her of hving retired, and ufing little bodily 
exerciſe, &c. | 

SEDENTARY (A.) a life that is ſpent in a 
retired manner, working or reading much, 
fittihg, or within doors; in France, thoſe 
parliaments that are fixed to a particular 
place, or city, are called ſedentary par lia- 
ments, | 

SEDGE (S.) a weed that grows. particularly 
in or near the water. 

SED!MENT (S.) the ſettling, thick or droſfy 
part of liquor, commonly called the lees. 
SEDI'TION (S.) a publick mutiny, riot, up- 
roar, or rebellion; the Ancients repreſented 
ſedition by the hieroglyphick of two lobſters 

fighting together, 


*%.1ITIOUS (A.) turbulent, qoattelſom, of 


the otcafionn ;_ this Gay alſo the prieſts df 


SE-DEFENDE'NDO (S.) a plea made uſe of 


4 


SECULAR PRIEST. (S.) a diſtinction made, | 


F 


5 


— 


— 


SE E 


ſhipped under ſeveral names; this was done | an uneaſy and diſſatisfied mind, apt to fin 


fault and promote riots, &c. againit the ſtate. 

SEDU'CE (V.) to corrupt, draw away or de- 
ceive, to miſlead or debauch a perion's prin- 
ciples either in religious or ſtate, matters. 

SEDUCEMEN'D or SEDU'CTIQN. IS.] a 
drawing away, a miſleading, debaughing, æc. 

SEDU'CER (S.) one who perſuades or prevails 
upon another, by deceiving or miſleading 
him into an error. Fe 


* 


S3E'DULOUS (A.) careful, applicative'to buſ- 


nefs, induſtrious, &c. 3 
SE'DULOUSNESS or SEDU'LITY (S.) dili- 
gence, careſulneſs, induſtry, c. 
SEE (S.) the ſeat reſidence, or Juriſdiction of 
an arch-biſhop or biſhop ; and in the Remi 
Language, that of Rome 18 by way of emi- 
nence called the by fee, during the vacancy 


whereof, that is, from the death of one pope 


to the clection of another, the practice and 
government thereof is as follows : As ſoon 
as the pope is dead, notice is given by tolling 
the bell in the capitol, which is never rung 
upon any other occaſion ; at the ſame time 
cou ers are diſpatch'd to all the princes of 
Traly, France, Spain, &c. the cardinal cham- 
berlain removes into the palace, ſeizes the 
fiſher's ring, which is the pope's ſeal, and 
breaks it, to prevent the diſpatch of any 
bulls during the vacancy ; this being done in 
the preſence of at lcaſt three other cardinals, 
the chambgrlain gives the neceſſary orders 
ſor every thing relating to the pope's palace, 
and likewiſe for the emhalming and dreſſing 
the deceaſed in his pontifical robes ; in the 
evening the corpſe is carried in a litter to St. 
Peter's, attended with flambeaux, fome 
horſe, and the penitentiaries of St. Peter, 
but without figning or appearing in mourn- 
ing; the corpſe lies expoſed in a chapel upon 
a raiſed bed of ſtate, and ſo placed, that 
the feet may be Kiffed thro? an iron gate; at 
three days end the body is buried, the fune- 
rals laſt nine days, the ceremony being per- 
formed by the ſacred college, who appear 
every day at matins in the Gregorian chapel 
at St. Peter's, where, in the middle of the 
church, there is a ſtately, fine mauſoleum 
erected, richly ornamented with figures, to- 
gether with panegyrical ſentences, and the 
arms of the deceaſed ; upon ſome of the 
laſt days of this ſolemnity, the ambaſſadcrs 
of crowned heads make proper ſpeeches to 
the cardinals, met together at St. Peter's, 
concerning the eleftion. of another pope, 
exhorting them, in their maſter's name, to 
chuſe ſuch a one as they ſhall find beſt qua- 
 lified to fill the Hey fee : The funerals being 
thus over, the ſacred college meet the 1oth 
day in the ſame chapel, where a biſhop or 
abbot makes a Latin oration de eligende pon- 
rifice ; after the maſs of the Holy Ghoſt the 
| cardinals go two and two in proceſſion to the 
conclave; duting the vacancy, the dean or 


* 


| Grit cardinal biſhop, tha rſt cardinal prieſt, 
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SEG 


and the firſt cardinal deacon have the ma- 
nagement of the whole ſtate ; they give all | 


neceſſary orders to officers, regulate the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, and whatever relates 


both to the exchequer and ſoldiery ; and | 


during this time the cardinal chamberlain 


coins money with the emblem of the va- | 


cancy, which is two keys in ſaltire, and the 
gonfanon or ſtandard of holy church. 


SEE (V.) to perceive with the eyes any exter- 


nal object; alſo to comprebend a matter. 


SEE'CHING (S.) a town in Norfolt, whoſe 


market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 77 computed, and 94 meaſured miles. 


SEE'CHY (S.) in Noi, a town whoſe mar- 


ket is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
_ don79 computed, and g5 meaſured miles. 


SEED (S.) that which potentially contains the 


tree, plant, fruit, or bodies of all vegeta- 
bles or animals, which being put or caſt 
into proper beds or reteptacles, hecome 
fruitful, and brings forth that which was de- 
fired or expected; in Plants, Trees, Sc. it is 
commonly a hard ſubſtance, of various forms; 
but in Animals, it is a white, hot, ſpirituous 
ſubſtance, thick, clammy, and ſaltiſh, made 
from the pureſt and thinneſt part of the 
blood. | 


SEEDY (A.) any herb or plant that is permit- 


ted to grow till it runs into ſeed, any thing 
ſull or abounding with ſeed. | 


+ 


SEEING (part.) foraſmuch as, fince it is ſo, 


&c. 


SEEING (S.) the faculty of fight, or of per- 


ceiving external objects with the eyes. 


SEEK. (V.) to hunt, ſearch, or look for or af- 


ter, to labour or endeavour to get, find, or 
obtain ſomething. 


SEEL (V.) with the Sailors, is when a ſhip 


rolls or tumbles about very ſuddenly and 
violently with or by the force of the waves ; 
in the Falconers Language, it is to run a 
thread thro? the eye-lids of a hawk when 
taken, ſo that ſhe may either not fee at all, 
er but very little, to make her comply with 
the hood the readier ; in Farrieyy, it is when 
ſpots of white hairs about half an inch broad, 
mixed with thoſe of his natural colour, grow 
upon his eye-brows, which is a mark of old 


age, becauſe they never ſcel before 14 years 
old, 


SEEM (V.) to appear, pretend, become, &c. 
SEE MING (Part.) appearing likely, or as if 


he was inclined to do a thing. 


SEE MLINESS (S.) decentneſs, comelineſs, 


proper neſs, fitneſs, &c. 


SEE MLV (A.) decent, proper, fit to be done. 
SEER (S.) an elder or prophet, eſpecially a- 


mong the Jeros. 


SEETH (V.) to ſtew, ſteep, or gently boil 


any thing in liquor over the fire, 


SE'GMENT (S.) a part cut from off any 


whole thing; and. in Geometry, when ap- 
plied to a circle, is a figure comprehended 
under one right line, called a chord, and 
Part of the circumference of a circle, cc. 


o 
* 


| 


; 2 = 7 * 


SE'GREGATE (V.) to part, ſeparate, or pit 
aſunder, to take away ſome out of a great 


many. 3 | 

SE/IA (S.) 2 goddefs worſhipped by the hea. 
then Romans, under the pretence of her ha. 
ving the care of the ſeed fown 3 her ſtatue 
ſtood in the circus, and ſhe was one of thoſe 
deities called Salutares, invoked by them in 
the time of common diftrefs or danger. 

SEIANT (A.) in Hera/dry, is when a lion or 
other beaſt fits like a cat with his fore- feet 
ſtraight, 

SEVGNIOR (S.) a lord, maſter, or chief per- 
fon or commander; the emperor of Turkey 
is called the grand ſeignior. 


 SEVGNIORY (S.) a lordſhip, or the domi- 


nion, power or authority thereunto belonging. 
SEI'SABLE or SEI'ZABLE (A.) goods that 
are prohibited to be imported or exported, 
or if done are forfeited, or liable to be ſei- 
zed, or taken away from the proprietors, 
for their contempt of authority, or non- 
compliance with the law, 
SEISIN (S.) in Law, ſometimes means the 
right to, and ſometimes the act of poſſeſſion. 
SEIZE (V.) to lay or take hold of violently or 
at unawares, wrongfully or by force; among 
the Sailors, it means faſtening two ropes to- 
gether with another rope, yarn, &c. of of 
a block or pulley at the end of a pendant, 
tackle or garnet, &c. 
SEI'ZING or SEVZURE (S.) a taking poſſeſ-, 
fion of any thing by violence, force, &c. in 
Law, an attachment or diſtreſs of goods for 
rent; &c. Pg 
SE'LAH (part.) an Hebrew word that occurs 
73 times in the Pſalms, and once in the 
_ prophet Habhakkuk, the meaning whereof 
ſome affirm to be. for ever, others Amen, and 
others only a fign of a pauſe or ſtop of the 
fingers to raiſe their voices; and others that 
it directs a change in the tune or perſon, 
and others that it was a direction to change 
the whole chorus; for ſometimes the chorus 
broke off in the middle of the pſalm, and 
another ſet of vocal muſick went on with it. 
SE'LANDER (S.) in Farriery, is that in hor- 
ſes, which is called the ſcab or mange 
dogs, &c. : 
SE'LBY (S.) in the Vt. Riding of Yorkſbire, 
is a populous, tho" ſmall town, enjoying 4 
very good trade, being ſeated upon the na- 
vigable part of the Ouſe, whoſe market 1s 
weekly on Monday ; diſtant from London 
141 computed, and 172 meaſured miles. 
SELDOM (part.) that is not often done, un · 
frequent, &c, 


SELECT (v.) to pick and chufe a few out of 


a great many. 


SELECT (A.) choice, curious, rare, or a nume-, 


ber or parcel picked out, or pitched upon 
for a particular purpoſe. 
SELENTV'TES or the MOO'N-STONE (8) 


ſaid to be ſtill found in China, which is Tee: 


ported to increaſe and decreaſe as the moon 
1 5 e! 


and i 


EMI. 


. waxes and wanes; there are ſaid to be fome 
of theſe ſtones” preſerved in the palace of 
Pekin, valued at an incredible price; fome 


call Maſcovy talk by this name, and ſay it has 


the ſame properties. 

SELENO'GRAPHIST (S.) one who under- 
takes to deſcribe the hills, rivers, ſeas, &c. 
of the moon. * 

SELENO/'GR APHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 
the phaſes or appearances of the moon, as 
ſhe appears by the help of, or thro' a tele- 
ſcope ; ſome have pretended to divide it into 
regions, ſeas, lakes, mountains, &c, and 
appropriated names to each, as though they 
were to be come at like the kingdomis, &c. 
of our earth, 

SELEU!'CTANS (S.) ſometimes called Hermians, 
from their leaders Seleucus and Hermias, here- 
tick* that aroſe in the early ages of the church, 
and taught that God was corporeal, and that 
elementary matter was co-eternal with him; 
that the human ſoul was formed by angels of 
fire and air ; that Jeſus Chriſt did not fit at 
the right hand of God, hut had quitted that 
right, and had removed his throne into the 
ſun, c. ® 

SELF (S.) one's own perſon or affairs. 

SELF-DEPE'NDENT (A.) one that has no 
dependence on, or relation to another, 


no regard of, or for any thing or perſon that 
does not belong to himſelf, &c. 

SELF E'VIDENT (A.) clear, plain, that needs 
no proof or demonſtration. 

SELL or SILL (S.) in Carpentry, is the large 
thick piece of timber that makes the lower 
part of the door-frame of a houſe, and which 
is trod upon, called the threſhold ; and ſome- 
times means the large, ſtrong, lowermoſt 
timber of a whole building, which ſupports 
the ſuperſtructure. 

EELL-(V,) to diſpoſe of goods or eſtates by 
wholeſale or retail, to others for money, or 
any other valuable conſideration. | 

SELVAGE (S.) the extream edges of any 
thing wove, and which is frequently ſtronger 
and of another colour from the filk, cloth, 
&c, itſelf. | 

SEMBLABLE (A.) ſeeming, likely, appear- 

Ing, &c. | 

EMBLANCE (S.) likeneſs, appearance. 

PEMIBRIEF (S.) a muſical note, containing 

two minims, four crotchets, &c. and in com- 

mon Time, is a whole meaſure or bar in the 
diviſion of the muſick, both in playing and 

pricking, marked O, 

PE MI-CIRCLE (S.) ſometimes means only 
half a circle contained under the diamerer, 

and half the circomference ; alſo a mathema- 

tical inſtrument uſed. upon many occaſions, 

EMICO'LON (s.) the name of a point or 

ſtop, uſed in a ſentence when the reſt or 

pauſe requires to be longer than a comma, 
and is marked thus (3). | 


EMLDIA'METER (S.) in Geometry, is what 


| 


* S E M es , 


SELF.E'NDED or SE'LFISH (A.) one that has | 


'SEN 
is ſometinies called the radius, or half of the 
diameter, and is formed by drawing a right 
line from the center to the circumference of 
à circle. —_— 5 Pee 
SE'MINAL (A.) ſomething belonging or re- 
lating to feed, | | 
SE'MINARY (S.) when applied to Gardening, 
means a ſeed- plot or nurſery where plants or 
trees are raiſed, in order to be tranſplanted ; 
when applied to Men, it means a ſchool or 
univerſity where young perſons are inſtructed 
in all parts of literature, eſpecially thoſe 
in Pop.ſh countries, where prieſts or miſ- 
ſionaties are bred up on purpoſe to ſend in- 
to foreign countries, to ſpread the Romiſo re- 
ligion, &c. 8 
SEMINA'TION (S.) the act of ſowing, ſheds 
ding, or emitting ſeed, either of vegetables 
or animals. PD +” 
SEMIQUA'VER (S.) a mr»ſical note, which 
" common time is the ſixteenth. part of a 
ar. | | 
SE'MITONE (S.) in Muſick, is an half tone, 
or note, or the half of a whole note or ſe- 
cond, and therefore called the leſſer ſecond; 
being in fretted inſtruments expreſſed by the 
ſpace or diſtance of one fret, and upon key'd 
inſtruments by that of the white keys, &c. 


ters in the alphabet which always require an 
e to be prefixed to them in their pronuncia- 
tion or ſound, as f, I, m, n, r, 3, x, 3. 
SEMPITE'RNAL (A.) everlaſting, continual, 
always, without end, &c. 


. 


SE'NA or SE'/NNA (S.) a purgative ſhrub that 
bia, from whence it is carried to Alexandria 
in Egypt, and from thence it comes into Eu- 
rope, though it is ſaid ſome grows in Italy 
it is, and hag been in great eſteem both by 

the ancient and modern phyſicians, 

SE/NATE (S.) an aſſembly in the fates of 
a kingdom, to conſult and adviſe what is fit 


to be done for the promotion of peace and 


good order, trade, &c. a parliament, ſanhe- 
drim, &c. 

SENATOR (S.) a counſellor of ſtate, of 
member of parliament, &c. 6 

SEND (V.) to cauſe a perſon or thing to go, 
be conveyed, or moved from one place or 
perſon to another. | 

SE/NESCHAL (S.) the name of an ancient of- 
ficer of the French crown that had the care of 
the king's houſhold, and regulated the ex- 
pences thereof both in war and peace; he 
had alſo the chief command of the king's 
houſhold, and carried the royal ſtandard ; 
under Pbilip I. it was eſteemed the higheft 
place of truſt under the French crown, and 
ſeems to be much the ſame with our lord high 
ſteward ; alſo the head-bailiff of a barony is 
ſometimes called by this name, 

SENIOR (S.) the elder brother, and alſo ſu- 
perior officer, perſon, &c. 

SENIO'RITY (S.] elderſhip. 


B b b SENSA'- 


SEMI-VOW-ELS (S.) thoſe conſonants or lets . 


principally grows in Syria, Perſia, and Ara- 
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| 3 and their differences. 


SEP 
SENSATION (S.) any preception conveyed 
to the mind by means of the ſenſes. 
SENSE (S.) ſometimes means the faculty of 
ſeeing, kearing, &c. and ſometimes the co- 
herence or regular connexion of a diſcourſe, 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. ; 
SE'NSELESS (A.) fooliſh, mad; alſo void of 
all perception and diſtinction. 0 
SE'NSES (S.) the common faculties of ſeeing, 
hearing, feeling, taſting,” and ſmelling. 
SE'NSIBLE (A.) ſometimes 'means any thing | 
that is perceived by the ſenſes z and ſome- 
times it means a regular qualification, or a 
being properly endowed with underſtanding 
the nature and cauſes of things, a learned or 
ingenious man. | 
SE/NSITIVE (A.) that hath the power or fa- 
culty of perceiving or apprehending things 
| 
SE/NSORY (S.) the organ or inſtrument of | 
ſenſe; as, the eye of ſeeing, the ear of hear- 
ing, &c. alſo the ſeat or pait of the body 
where the fenfible foul or act of ſenſation : 
more immediately refides. 
SE NSU AL. (A.) voluptuous, pleaſed with, 
and de ſirous of gratifying the fenſes, 
SENSUALITY or SE'NSUALNESS (S.) a 
gratifying the ſenſes, a being pleafed with 
externals, &c. 
SENSUALIZE (V.) to render or become de 
lighted with external things. h 
SEN'TENCE (S.) fo many words joined toge- | 
ther as expreſs ſomething charly and intel. | 
ligibly to the mind; allo a proverb or mort 


* 


witty remark, or publick taying ; alſo the 
decree of a court of judicature. 64 
SENTENCE (V.) to condemn or pronounce 
a legal iſſue upon a perſon or cauſe. | 


ftanding of the auditors, 
judgment of a perſon upon any febje, 
SENTINEL or SE'NTRY (S.) a private or 
common ſoldier taken out of the corps de 
garde, and poſted upon any particular ſpot of 
ground, in order to prevent the enemy's 
coming to ſurprize the camp or gariſon, ei- 
ther by oppoſing them, or giving notice of 
their approach. 
Sentinel Perdue, one poſted very near the 
enemy, where he is in great danger of being 
loſt. | 
SE'PARABLE (A.) any thing that may be 
arted or got aſunder from another, 


det, or go away from. a 5 
SEPARATE (A.) diſtinct, different, parti- 
cular, alone, &c. i N 
SEPARA'TION (S.) the act of parting, di- 
viding, or putting aſunder; alfo a divorce 
between a man and his wife, 9 
SEPARATIST (S.) one that is gone away 


| SEPHARI'TES-(S.) a Mahometan ſeck, vf 


* 


SENTE'NTIOUS (A.) full of ſhort, pithyfay- | 
ings, or expreſſions, uſing but few words, : 
yet ſpeaking ſufficiently clear to the under- 


SENTIMENT (S.) the opinion, 'thoneht, or | 


SE'PARATE (V.) to part, divide, put aſun- 


*% * 2 14 
A 


SEP 


from the communion of the cſtabliſhed 
church. 


| 


teach that God hath @ viſible figure, ang f 
ſenſes like men, but that this figure is ſpi;j. | 
tual as well as corporeal, and that the organs wr 
of his body are not ſubje& to corruption or v1 
alteration. 5 

SE'PTANGLE (S.) in Geometry, is a figure that - 
hath-ſeven points, corners or angles. SEl 
SEPTEMBER (S.) the name of the ſeventh r 
month, beginning from March, about tie SE! 
roth day whereof is the autumnal equmox; a 
the Painters repreſent this month by a man | 
cloathed with a purple robe, and a cheat * 
look, crowned with a coronet of white and m 
Purple grapes, holding in his right. hand 2 th 
cor nu-copia of pomegranates, and other pl 
ſummer-fruits, together with a balance, aud fo 
in his left- hand a handful of oats, fic 
| SEPTE'NNIAL (A.) belonging to, or having pa 
the ſpace of ſeven years; any thing chat ie- ret 
turns or begins once in ſeven years. vo 
SEPTENTRIO (S.) on globes or maps, &:, 28 
the north part of the world; alſo a conſte. the 
lation of ſeven ſtars, now called with us inf 
 Charles's wain. : ane 
SEPTE'NTRIONAL (A.) ſomething belurg- va 
ing or appertaining to the north. reſ 
SEPTUAGE'SIMA SUNDAY (S.) the tith idol 
of one of the Sundays in the common. at t. 
prayer book, being 70 days diſtant from the this 
Saturday before the octaves of Euſter or Lu feſſe 
Sunday, upon which day the newly-baptizd SEPU! 
uſed to lay afide their white habit, and the ing! 
preparation for the great faſt of Lent begen. ſon : 
SE PTUAGINF (S.) a name commonly givea! mist 
to the 72 tranſlators of the Old Teſtameſt be d 
into Greek, at the command of Ptoler;y Pi. perfe 
lade pus, the fon of Lagus, king of Fey, SEU 
about three hundred years before the birth ing u 
Chriſt, who were ſent to him by the high- follo1 
prieſt Elrazer, who choſe fix out of every SE'QUE 
tribe of the moſt learned in the Greet and ſien. 
Hebrew languages; St. Jerome affirms they ao 
tranſlated only the Pentateuch; but St. , the c. 
tin and others ſay they tranſlated the whole) SEQUE 
it is recorded, that the king appointed eic allo ti 
his cell or chamber apart, ſo that they coult public 
not communicate with each other, that he Civil 
might fee how much they differed one front ſhe di 
anòther, and that upon comparing them b. or pot 
gether, they were as exact as if they hal freed | 
deen done by one perſon only; but this Commuz 
looked upon by others as an error, and thi pute {| 
they frequently conferred together to {ettl parties 
| the difficult paſſages, &c. This verſion! | there! 
always been greatly eſteemed by the Reus, 
as being done by themſelves, and by . or dvi 
Chriſtians for its antiquity and correctneſ fion o 
and for its being quoted by Chriſt himkl has dec 
and uſed by the fathers for the-firft ſix at Civil L. 
efpecially by thoſe who did not under goods 0 

| Hebrew, as a confutation both of the J Other 
and Centiles ; many learned men have fe of the c 
ferred it to the Hebretu text itſelf, as w 2 ſeizin 
done in a me while the Hebrew was © . Woe of 


langup 


ee. © 
$2 YR 
* 1 


SE Q 


hungusge, and the phraſes and cuſtoms al- 


juded to were much better known and un- 


derſtood than afterwards they were; ſome 
are of opinion, that this verſion was made 


by five learned elders,” and called the Septua- 


gint, upon its receiving the licence and ap- 
probation of the Sanhedrim, &. | | 
SEPULCHRAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to a burial-place, &c. 1 
SEPU/LCHRE (S.) a grave or tomb, which | 


among the Fews or Hebrexos was always re- 


garded with much care and ſolemnity, the 
greateſt part whereof were dug in rocks, or 
made in hollow caves of the earth; when 
they became a regular nation or ſettled peo- 
ple, they had appropriated fields or places 
for this purpoſe, and they generally put 
ſtones, or ſome other ſignature over the 
particular part where the dead were inter- 
red, that ſtrangers might know it, and a- 
void polluting themſelves ; the heathen were 


as pompous as any body in this affair, and | 


the famous pyramids of Egypt are remaining 
inſtances of their grandeur ; the Turks, Sc. 
and alſo the Chriſtians, have run into extra- 
vagancies upon this head, and from decent 
reſpe& have degenerated into abominable 
idolatry, by paying their devctions not only 
at the graves but to the perſons deceaſed ;-but 


| this is entirely reformed among all the pro- 


feſſors of Proteſtantiſm. 

SEPU!LTURE (S.) the act of burying or lay- 
ing in the ground the corpſe of a dead per- 
ſon ; the Fervs eſteemed it one oF the greateſt 
misfortunes that could happen to a man to 
be deprived of burial, for which reaſon they 
performed jt even to their enemies. 

SE EL. (S.) the end, concluſion, or wind- 
ing up of a matter, or the conſequence that 
follows from it. 

SEQUENCE (S.) a regular or order ly ſueceſ- 
ſion, or following of things one after another; 
alſo a term at ſome particular games upon 
the cards for a ſet of the ſame ſort, 

SEQUE'STER (V.) to part, ſever, or divide; 

| alſo to withdraw or retire from the world, or 

publick buſineſs, company, or affairs; in the 


ſhe diſowns or diſclaims all right to the goods 
or poſſeſſions of her huſband, in order to be 
freed from all debts owing by him, &c. in 
Common Law, it is to ſeparate a thing in diſ- 
pute from the poſſeſſion of the contending 
parties, or the true owner or proprietor 
thereof. . 

EQUESTRA'TION (S.) the act of ſeparating 
or dividing a thing diſputed from the poiſeſ- 
lion of the contending parties, till the law 
has decided who ſhall be the owner ; in the 
Civil Law, it is the act of diſpoſing of the 
goods of a perfon deceaſed, whoſe eſtate no 


of the civil wars of king Charles I. it meant 
a ſeizing on the eſtates, &c. of thoſe who 


Civil Law, a Widow is ſaid to ſeguefler, when 


other perſon will meddle with; in the time | 


woe of the king's party; ſometirnes it means | 


SER a 


the collecting the fruits of a void benefice for 
the uſe of the next incumbent. 

SFQUESTRA/TOR (S.) a third perſon to 
whom the keeping of a thing in controverſy 
is committed; alſo an officer in the civil we rs, 
appointed by the parliament to receive tl e 
rents of ſuch eitates and church-revenues us 
belonged to thoſe they termed delinquents. 

SERA'GLIO (s.) a Twrkiſh name for a court 
or palace, eſpecially the grand ſeignior's court 
at Conſtantinople, where the ſons of the nobi- 
lity are educated and brought up for the great 
poſts of the empire, and where his concu- 
bines are kept; from the latter reaſon any 
place where whores refort to, or are kept, 
is called a ſeraglis. 

SE'RAPH (S.) a Turkifp gold coin, in value 
five ſhillings ſterling. 

SERAPH, SE'RAPHIM, or SE'RAPHIN (S.) 
an Hebrewv word, ſignifying melting, burn- 
ing, or purifying; and ſometimes it means 
thoſe winged, firey ſerpents that deſtroy ed 
the 1ſraclites in the wilderneſs, a creature 
common in Arabia; and ſometimes it means 

the firſt order of the firſt hierarchy of the 
angels, being accounted above the cheru- 
bims, which by the prophet Ifaiah are de- 
ſcribed to be over the throne of the Lord, 
having fix wings, with two of which they 
covered their face, with two they covered 
their ſeet, and flew with the other two, 
crying or finging to one another, Holy, boly, 
holy, is the Lord of Heſts, the whole Earth is 
Full ef bis Glory, 

SERA/PHICK or SERA*PHICAL. (S.) full of 

holy or ecſtatick praiſes, zealous and warm 
acknowledgments of Ged's power and good-. 
neſs, &c. like to or after the manner of the 
feraphims, 

SERAPIES (S.) houſhold gods of the anci- 
ent Egyptians ; ſome of theſe idols they put 
in the famous pyramids, to watch and pre- 
ſerve the corpſe of thoſe who were buried 
there, and to convey the ſouls to heaven 7 
the images were covered with hieroglyphi- 
cal figures, which the Zgyprrans accounted 
facred, . 

SE'RAPIS (S.) an Egyptian god, repreſented 
with a baſket full of ears of corn upon his 

| head, from whence ſeveral learned men con- 
clude that Jeſepb was worthipped under this 
name, for being the inſtrument of delivering 
them from famine ; it is likewiſe ſaid, that 
this is the ſame with the god Aeis; to this 
it is anſwered, that the god Serapis was not 
heard of till many ages after Jeſepb, ard 
that king Prolemy endeavoured to introduce 
him; the Remans forbid the ceremonies of 
Serapis in their city, upon account of their 
filthineſs and impurity ; there was a ſtatue - 
of this god, a copy whereof the emperors 
Adrian and Fulan defired, which was mace 
up of ſeveral forts of metals, precious ſtones 
and wood; the temple and ſtatue of this d. 
rapis were demoliſhed at Alexandria, in the 
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reign of Theodofius the Great in 380, after an 

uproar cauſed by the heathens there, who 
were enraged, becauſe Theophilus of Alexan- 

dria, having begged an old temple, upon 

examination, found under it ſubterranean 

caves, which diſcovered the abominable my- 

ſeries of their religion. | 

SERA/SKIER (S.) among the Turks, is a ge- 
neral of an army ; but now commonly means 
an inferior general or commander of a ſmall 
army, or part of a great one. 

SERENADE (V.) to play or ſing under the 
window of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart in the 
night time. 

SE'RENADE (S.) a vocal or inſtrumental 
concert in the night time under the window 
of a miſtreſs or ſweetheart. 5 

SERE'NE (A.) fair, clear, without clouds or 
diſcompoſure of any ſort. ; 

SERE'/NITY or SERE/NENESS (S.) fairneſs 
of weather ; alſo the diſpoſition of mind un- 
ruffled, or without diſorder ; alſo a title of 
honour formerly given to kings and biſhops ; 
alſo a title now given to the princes of the 
empire, &c. 


SERGE (S.) a ſort of thick, ſtrong woollen 


ſtuffs for womens garments, &c. 
SE'RGEANT or SE'RJEANT (S.) properly 
ſignifies only a mean or under ſervant ; but 
now it ſometimes ſignifies an officer in a cor - 
poration who ſerves the writs of debt upon 
a perſon, &c. ſometimes it means thoſe 
counſellors or pleaders learned in the law, 
from among whom the judges are ordinarily 
choſen, and theſe, by way of eminence, are 


called ſergeants of the coif, and the judges, | 


when ſpeaking to them, call them brothers ; 
there is alſo an officer a ſerjeant at arms, who 


alſo is in waiting upon the king's perſon, is 


ſent to arreſt traitors and perſons of quality, 
and to attend the lord high ſteward, when 
he fits in judgment upon a traitor ; in cor- 
porations where there are mayors and other 
chief magiſtrates, thoſe perſons who wait 
upon them in matters of juſtice are called 
fergeants of the mace ; in an Army, a ſergeant 
15 an officer without commiſſion in a com- 
pany of foot, or troop of dragoons ; ſome- 
times he commands ſmall detachments, and 
among other things, it is his particular duty 
to ſee the men keep their due diſtances, and 
to ſtraighten the ranks and files, to receive 
and carry orders between the major and his 
officers, and the company ; common com- 
panies have generally two ſergeants each, 
whoſe weapon is a halberd, 


SERGEANTV (S.) in Law, was an antient 


ſervice due to the king as a tenure, by. which 
lands were held, and which was called grand 
ſergeanty, when the ſervice was to be actu- 
ally performed by the perſon himſelf, ſuch 
as to hear the king's ſpear, banner, &c. the 
one or other ſort called petty ſergeanty, when 
the perſon was only to pay or furniſh ſome 
ſmall matters towards the king's wars, &c. 
* 


E 
SERIES (S.) any thing that goes in a regulit 
or orderly courſe or manner; from whence 6, 


in Algebra, thoſe ranks or progreſſions gf a 
numbers or quantities, either increaſing ot a 
decreaſing in one conſtant ratio are ſo called; 5 
and when ſuppoſed to be continued infinitely, : 
are equal to the quantity mentioned, other. 
wiſe only conſtantly approaching or approxi. : 
mating nearer and nearer, &c. 1 
SERIOUS (A.) grave, modeſt, ſolid, wiſe, * 
diſcreet, ſober; alſo of an important na. 
ture, &c. f | " 
SE'RMON (S.) a ſpeech or oration, eſpecial - 
upon religious matters or affairs, 2 
SE RMONIZING. (S.) a talking or ſpeaking 1 
much and long, eſpecially upon or about re. 8 , | 
ligious matters, | n | 
SE'RON (S.) a certain quantity of Tur on 
goods, ſuch as almonds, anniſceds, &c, 4g 
SE'ROUS (A.) watry, belonging to the hu. 
mour called ſerum, 22 
SERPENT (S.) in general, ſignifies any ve. 4 
nomous, hurttul creature; and in Scr:ptur, 0 
many ſorts are mentioned of different ſhape 3 
and qualities, ſome with legs and other = 
without, and one called a ſeraph or fare, My 
that has wings like a bat, not of feather, for 
but a ſort of ſkin or leather; many alluſom N 
are made to this creature in ſcripture, and | 
under ſome ſpecies of it the devil is related u ts 
have tempted Eve; there is a ſort of ſpofti ks: 
fire-work that goes by this name, which t : 
alſo ſometimes called a ſquib; the old Pagan 2 
worſhipped ſerpents and kept them in ru 9 
or wicker baſkets, which were conſecratedty S581 
Ceres, Bacchus and Proſerpine ; the heretic 
called Opbitæ, worſhipped a ſerpent whid Dog 
they kept in a box in their temples, and ſe 'n ps 
it with bread ; the Egyptians kept ſnakes it : J 
their temples, and 2 ſculapius, the pretend 85 
god of phyſick, was worſhipped in a lay to tl 
ſnake or ſerpent ; and in 4ftronomy, it is ct belo 
of the northern conſtellations, ſo | 
SERPENTINE (A.) like to, or after th ws; 
manner of a ſerpent, "ſpiral or twining, all 4 
SE'RPENTINE (S.) in Chymiſtry, is a wor! fo 
or pipe made in a ſpiral form, ſometimes the | 
pewter, and ſometimes of copper, uh skr ;- 
being placed in a veſſel of cold water, ſent 4 ( 
as a refrigeratory in diſtilling ſpirituoush B 2 
quors. | 
| SERVANT (S.) any one that ſerves, wil My 
or attends upon ancther, 2 cr 
Servants at Arms, the third rank in is Fog 
order of Malta, who wear ſwords, but ont 
not noble by four deſcents, which the kn STO) 
are obliged to be, wiz. they muſt prove it the n 
nobility up to their great grand- father its ner 5 
fively, both by the father and mother's e 
and for above 100 years, and theſe are ll h 
firſt rank; the ſecond are chaplains or pfl e 
and the third, ſervants at arms. K TE 
SERVE (V.) to attend, wait upon, obey, t 6 is u. 
mit to; alſo to affiſt or do offices of fil! der 
ſhip to or for ; alſo on Ship-board, to l lif's J 


of reſc 


— 
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or faſten tow, &c. round a rope to prevent 
its galling. | 
SERVICE (S.) the office, ſtate, or condition 
of a ſervant ; alſo a friendly act or piece of 
kindneſs ; alſo a courſe of diſhes at a great 
man's table; alſo tie regular or common 
devotions of thoſe churches that uſe preſcri- 
© bed forms of prayer, &c. 
| SE'RVICEABLE (A.) that is fit for uſe or 
. ſervice ; alſo that is friendly, ready or will- 
ing to help a perſon by any means what- 
ever ; alſo any thing that is firm and ſtrong, 
and that will endure or laſt a great while; 
; alſo profitable, uſe ul, or beneficial, 
. SERVILE (A.) mean, low, baſe, that be- 
longs to the ſtate or condition of a ſervant 
0 or ſlave. 8 


SERVILENESS or SERVILITY (S.) low-' 


8 neſs, meanneſs, ungenerouſneſs, littleneſs, &c. 
SE RVITOR or SE RV ITOUR (S.) a ſervant, 

footman, lacquey, or waiter upon any one; 
b and at the Univerſities, thoſe ſcholars whoſe 


2 narrow fortunes oblige them to wait on the 
" more wealthy, or maintenance. 

1, 8 SE'RVITUDE (S.) the (tate or condition of a 
a ſervant, ſlave, or underling. 


on SE'RUM (S.) in Anatomy, is that watry, thin, 
yellowiſh, and ſaltiſh humour, which chiefly 
conſiſts of water moderately impregnated 
with ſalt and a little ſulphur, whoſe uſe is 
to dilute and be a vehicle to the blood, 


as much more, or once and an half. 
SESSION (S.) a fitting down, or meeting in 
council; and is commonly ſpoken either of 
the aſſizes where law matters are determi- 
ned, or of the meeting and conſulting of 
parliament upon publick affairs; and in the 
latter means the time from their firſt fitting 
to their proroguing or diſſolving ; as it may 
belong to the execution of the law, it is 
ſometimes 'a quarter or general ſions, 
which are held four time in the year thro' 
all the counties in England, or a petty ſeſ- 
fions for matters of ſmaller moment than 
the former. | 
SET (V.) to lay, put, or appoint a place for 
a perion or thing ; and in particular uſed by 
Bakers, as putting their bread, &c. into the 
oven ; alſo to watch, obſerve, or lie in wait 
for any thing ; alſo a term uſed for turning 
a crane round, ſo as to raiſe the weight that 
is to be ſhipped from the ſhore, or landed 
out of the ſhip, &c. | 
TON (S.) in Surgery, is when the ſkin of 
the neck 1s taken up, and run thro* with a 
needle, and the wound afterwards kept open 
with briſtles, a ſkain of ſilk, &c. that ſo the 
ill humours may vent themſelves after the 
manner of an iſſue. 
SETTER (S.) a term for a hunting dog that 
is uſed for ſpringing partridges, or catching 
other game or fowls ; alſo a name for a bai- 
lff”s follower that watches the door or place 
of reſort of one whom they want to arreſt. 


SESQUIA/LTERAL (A.) ſo much and half | 


CWP” 


&c, into the oven; alſo of watching a per- 
ſon to ſee and know when and where he goes 
in and out; and in Falconry, the putting the 
ſalcon into the mew is called ſetting down 
ſo in Cock-fighting, when the cocks have 
fought fo long that they cannot ſtand, they 
put or ſet them back to back, and if one 
does not ſtrike the battle is over, and the 
money loſt ; alſo in Gardening, it is the act 
of planting or tranſplanting trees, herbs, &c. 
in the ground; alſo the act of putting a crane 
in motion, in order to raiſe heavy weights 3 
and at Dice or Hazard, it is the laying, ſta- 
king, or wagering any certain ſum upon 
the main; in Aſtronomy, it is the occultation 
or going down of the ſun or ſtars below the 
horizon, and this is called acronical ſerting ; 
when the ſtar ſets, and the ſun riſes, coſmi- 
cal ſetting ; when the ſtar and ſun ſet toge- 
ther, heliacal ſerring, when a ſtar is hid or 
immerged in the ſun's rays. 

SE'TTLE (S.) in the Ve- Riding of Yorkſhire, 
a pretty good town, that has weekly a con- 
fiderable market on Tuefday ; diſtant from 
London 165 computed, and 200 meaſured 
miles. | 

SE'TTLE (V.) to fix or reſolve on a place to 
reſide or live in; alſo to compoſe or apply 
one's ſelf to huſineſs; alſo to grow clear or 
let the dregs of liquor, &c. fall to the bot- 
tom; in Bui/ding, it is when a church or 
houſe, &c. is too heavy for the foundation, 
and ſome or all of it ſinks into the earth ; 
and ina Ship, it is to lower a deck. 

SE'TTLE (S.) a bench or ſeat boarded on the 
back and ſides ſor a defence both againſt wind 
and heat, and alſo for eaſe to lean againſt. 

Settle Bed, one that turns up and contains 
all the cloaths, &c. within a cheſt or box, 
and when ſo done forms a ſeat, &, 

SE'TTLEDNESS (S.) a fixedneſs in a place or 
compoſedneſs and reſolvedneſs in mind, &c. 

SE'TTLEMENT (S.) ſometimes fignifies a 
fixing or abiding in a place; ſometimes a 

. dowry or portion made to a woman, &c. to 
live upon; and ſometimes the dregs or thick 
matter of liquor that ſubſides at the bot- 
tom, &c. 

SE'VEN (S.) the name of the number ſo 
called, and by us charaQerized by 7 or VII, 
this number is conſecrated in the holy books, 
and in the religion of the Jes, by a great 
number of events, and myſterious circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as, God created the world in 
fix days and conſecrated the ſeventh as a ſabe 
bath or day of reſt; alſo every ſeventh year 
is conſecrated to the reſt of the earth by the 
name of a ſabbatical year; as alſo the ſever 
times ſeventh year, for the year of Jubilee. 
In the Prophetick Style, a week often ſtands 
ſor ſeven years, as Daniel ix. 24, 25, &c. in 
many caſes the number 7 is obſerved as well 
in the New as the Old Teſtament, and alſa 
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| SE!TTING (s.) the a@ of putting bread, pies, 
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SEVEN. FoLD (A.) one thing or number, 
that is ſeven times as much as that whereto 
it is compared. 

SE VENOKRE or SE'NNOKE (S.) in Kent, ſo 
called from ſeven very large oaks that grew 
there at the firſt building the town, but 
which have long fince been cut down ; this 
town. is governed by a warden and four aſ-. 
ſiſtants, &c, its market is weekly on Satur- 

day; diſtant from London 16 computed, and 
20 meaſured miles, OY 

SE'VER (V.) to ſeparate, divide, or part a- 
ſunder any thing that before was united, 

SE'VERAL (A.) a great many, ſundry, di- 
vers, three at leaſt, = 

SE'VERALLY (Part.) particularly, each per- 
ſon or thing ſeparate or diſtinct by itſelf. 

SEVERE (A.) tyrannica}, cue}, hard-heart- 
ed, ſharp, ſtern, &c. _ 

SEVE/RENESS or SEVE/RITY (S.) cruelty, 


harſtineſs, ſternneſs ; alſo gravity, ſtrictneſs, 


c. 


SE'VERN (S.) one of the largeſt and beſt 1i- | 


vers for. trade and nay:gation in England, 
raking-its riſe, ſpring, or head from the 
Plymlymon mountains, and receiving the aſ- 


ſiſtance of many other ſmall rivers, fprings, | 


&c. ſoon becomes navigable, wiz. at Weljh- 
poole ; at certain times it overtiows its banks, 
and is ſo far from hurting the country there- 
by, that thoſe fields that would be otherwiſe 
barren, are rendered fruitful by the ſlime that 

it leaves behind it, which ſerves as fo much 
rich manure for thoſe lands on which it 
falls; it paſſes through ſeveral counties, and 
at laſt empties itſelf into the ſea. 
SEW (V.) to ſtitch or put cloth, &c. together 
with a needle, an awl, &c. alſo to drain or 

empty a pond. 1 

SE WER (S.) an officer who comes in before 
the meat at the table of a king, prince, or 
great man, to regulate and place the diſhes ; 
alſo the common drains for the water, and 


other filth to run out of the ſtreets into the |. 


river, fea, &c. | 
SEW'ET or SU/ET. (S.) the fat that princi- 
* pally is about the kidneys of any creature. 
SEX (S.) that diſtinction that nature has made 
in the formation of the male and female ; 
and in the pole Language, always means the 
woman, as, the ſex are ſo ſantaſtical, &c. 
SEXA/GENARY (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the number 60. 
SEXAGE'>IMALS (S.) ſuch fractions whoſe 
denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple pro- 


1 7 Ly SS — — — 
portion, 272, 5% = Iss; Ec. 


SEX. ANGLED (A.) any thing or figure that | 


has x fides and angles regular or irregular. 
SEXE/NNIAL (A.) ſomething that is done in 
or belongs to the ſpace of fix years. | 
SE'XTANT (S.) commonly means an inſti u- 
ment that is uſed as a quadrant, containing 
6 degrees, or the ſixth part of a cirgle, 
SE'XTILE (S.) in Afirolegy, is in aſpect of 
two planets, that are 60 degrees, or two 


SHA 
_ whole ſigns diſtant from one another, and is 
reckoned a good ard friendly ſign. 

SE'XTON (S.) a church officer, whoſe proper 
buſineſs is to keep the church clean, ard 

look after the veſiments, veſſels, &c. and 
now commonly bas alſo the direction of the 

| raves for the burial of the dead, &c. 

' SEXTUPLE (A.) fix-fold, or fix times 2 

much in one parcel, or of one commodity, 
as is in, or of another. 

SHAB (S.) a mean, ſorry, pitiful fellow, one 

that is guilty of low tricks, &c. | 

.SHABBEROOYN (S.) a mean, poor, ſorry ral. 

cal, or ſcrub fellow, | 

: SHA'BBY (A.) tagzed, poor, mean, pitiſul, 

* , diſhoneſt, beneath the honour and dignity of 

2 a gentleman, beggarly, &c. | 

' SHABB O'FF (v.) to go away privately at un. 

 awares in a mean or pitilul manner. 

: SHACK. (S.) in ſome countries means the li. 

berty of winter paſturage in common; and 

| ſometimes of paiticular ſpecies of catth, 
ſuch as ſheep, hogs, &c, and in Minirg, it 

; fgnifies a crack or lit, &c. 

SHA/CKLE (V.) to put fetters upon a perſen, 
to throw or put difficulties in his way, or 
load him with reſtiaints, prohibitions, or ins 
cumbrances. eg 

.SHA'CKLES (S.) irons or ſetters to put upon 

| felons or malefactors, &c. alſo in a St, 
thoſe rings through which a billet being | ut 
fafiens or ſhuts up the port- holes. 

SHA (S.) the name of a fiſh ; alſo the fur. 

name of a man, 

SHADE (S.) thoſe places that are guarded 
rom the heat of the ſun by the interpoty 
tion of trees, walls, &c, ſometimes it man- 
the ghoſt of a deceaſed perſon, a termi ire- 
quently uſed by the play-writers, 

SHADE or SHA'DOW (V.) to ſhelter 
ſcrgen from the ſun; alſo in Painting ot 
Drawing, to expreſs the differences of co- 
lour between the part expoſed, or next to 
the light, and that trom it, &c. 

SHADOW (S.) the image or repreſentation of 

any thing interpoſed between the ſun or 
other luminous body, and any other ſold 

body. BE Os 

SHA'DY (A.) that yields or gives a ſhade of 
defence from the heat of the ſun, &c. 

SHAFT (S.) ſometimes means a caſe for ar- 

'- rows to carry at the hack of archers ; ſome» 

times the bcdy of a pillar or column, with- 

out any of the ornament of the baſe at the 
bottom or the entablature at top; and 

ſometimes the well or deep hole dug b 

miners to go up or down at, to dig or ſearch 

for ore, &c. under-ground. 

'SHA'FTSBURY (S,) in Der {et ſpire, about four 

miles weſt of Sa//oury plains, is a great tho- 

rough-fare ard,poſt ro2d,which occaſions it io 
de much ffequented; it is a very ancient towl, 

Wyhoſe preſent ſorm is that of a bow fu}! bent, 

and ſtandipg upon a hill has a fine pr oſpec 


. 


; 


”— 
” 


which renders it lemetimes much put : ö 


SHA G-BAG (S.) a poor, ſhabhy, mean - ſpi- 


SHA 

for want of water; it had anciently ten pa- 
riſhes, but has now but three, to each of 
which there is a church; the houſes are ge. 
nerally handfomely built of free-ftone ; it is 
a corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, 12 aldermen, bailiffs, and common- 


council, &c. it ſends two members to par- 
liament, and has weekly a very good mar- | 
4 


ket on Saturday ; diſtant from London 38 


computed, and 103 meaſured miles. 1 


$44G (S) ſometimes means the long and 
coarſe hair upon dogs ; and ſometimes a ; 
particular ſort of {tuff wove with hair, in 
imitation of velver. N i 


rited, ragged icliow, &c. 
SHA'GGED (A.) rugged, having long, coarſe ' 
hair, '&g- - 7 
SHAGREEN (A.) vexed, troubled, fretted, 
diſpleaſed, &. | 
SHAGREL'N (S.) a particular ſort of ſkin, 
whoſe giain 1s very rough and high, with 
which caſes for watches, curious toys, or 
inſtruments, &c. are frequently made, 
SHAKE (V.) to move or agitate violently, in 
order to mix liquors, &c. together, f 
CHAKE (S.) a moving or britkly ſtirring; and 
in Mufich, is one of the principal graces. 
SHALE (S.) a ſort of ſlaty ſtone, that lies in 
thin pieces one upon another. a 
SHALL. (Part.) importing ſomething to be 
done hereaſter; and in Grammar, it is called ; 
the ſign of the future tenſe. 8 
SHA'LLO? (S.) a ſmall, light veſſel, furniſhed 
with a main- ſail, fore-maſt, and lug fail, to 
hale up and let down upon occaſion. 
SHA'LLOW (A.) water that is not very deep, 
or but a ſmall diſtance from the ſurface 
to the bottom; or a perſon that has but a 
mean underitanding, or that is ſomewhat ; 
foolich, &c. 
SHALOO'N S.) a particular ſort of thin 
woolicen goods, principally wove for the lin- 
ing mens cloaths. 
SHA'LOD (S.) a ſort of ſmall onion much 
uſed in ſau:e , &c. ) 
SHAM (S.) a pretence, ſeint, trick, or cheat. 
y$HAM (v.) to pretend or counterfeit, ta make 
a ſeit, or put a trick upon a peilon, to 
cheat, deceive, &c. ö | 
SH&MA!DE, CHAMA'DE, or PAR'LEY (S.) 
in Mar, is a fignal made by the enemy, ei- 
ther by beat vf drum, or tound of trumpet, 
when they have any matter to propoſe, 
fouctimes called a founding or beating a 
parley ; at a Siege, the beſiegers beat the 
chamade to have leave to bury their dead, 
the beſieged to capitulate, &c. g 
EHA'MBLES (S.) the publick market, or place 
Ne. fleſh and other proviſions are openly 
fold. a 
SHAME (S.) ſometimes means that uneaſy 
conſciouſneſs or ſelf-condemnation that a- 
riſes in the mind of a perſon ypon or aſter 
ts: commuſion of any unwarrantable act; 
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alſo difgrace, or publick degrading, or pu- 

niſhment, &c. - ſometimes it means the un- 

covering and expoſing the private parts of 

the body to the publick view, by way of ridi- 

cule, ſcorn, puniſhment, or contempt. 
SHAME (V.) to expoſe a perſon to diſgrace or 
puniſhment, to lay his faults open beſore a 


multitude, to excite uneafineſs in the mind 


upon account of his having dene ſomething 
that be ought not, &c. 

SHAME-FA'/C'd (A.) modeſt, baſhful, back 
ward, &c, 

SHA'MEFUL (A.) odious, hateful, ſcandalous, 
diſgraceful, &c. 
SHA'MELESS (A.) audacious, bold, impudent, 

immodeſt, indecent, rude. 

SHAMO'Y or SHA'MMY- LEATHER (S.) a 
particular fort made of goats-ſkin, dreſſed in 
a particular manner, which renders it very 
ſoft, downy, warm, and pliant, and efpeci- 
ally dy*d black, which colour it takes curi- 
ouſly, chiefly uſed to make gloves and upper- 
leathers of ſhoes with. 

SHANK (S.) the leg of a man from the knee 
to the ankle; alſo the ſtalk or Rem of any 
edze-tool, flower, or plant. 

SHA'NKER (S.) a botch or ſore ariſing in the 
groin, or, on the privy parts, by means of 
the foul diſeaſe or pox. 

SHAPE (S.) the form or make of any thing. 

SHAPE (V.) to make, faſhion, or form after 
any particular manner, 

SHA/PELESS (A.) rude, irregular, unformed, 
or not brought to perfection. 

SHAPES (S.) a cant name for a nice, finikin 
laſs, that goes extreme tightly laced ; alſo of 
an ill. made, irregular lump of fleſh, &c. 

SHARD or SHERD (S.) a piece of broken 
tile, or earthen pan, &c. 

SHARE (S.) the part or portion of a ſum of 
money, goods, lands, &c. that are the pro- 
perty of ſundry perſons in proportion to 
their right of claim by purchaſe or gift, &c, 


alſo the knife or cutting iron of a plough, is 


called a plough- are. 

SHARE (V.) to part or divide any whole thing 
into fandry parcels, according to the right, 
title, or claim of the ſeveral owners. 

SHARK (S.) the name of a very large and vo- 
racious filh, by ſome called a ſea- wolf; alſo 

the name of a cheating, ſnarping, or bitirg 
fellow, &C, 

SHARP (A.) keen, ſmart, quick-witted'; aifo 
ſevere, biting, ſatyrical, &c. | 
SHARP (.) in Mick, is a mark or charac» 
ter made thus, ##, importing that the note 
to which it is adjoined mult be half a tone 
ſhriller than it naturally would be without 
it, 


SHARP (V.) to trick, bite, thieve, cheat, or 


impoſe upon a perſon, 


SHA'RPEN (V.) to add or put an edge or 


point to a razor, needle, or other edge-toolz 

alſo ko ſtir or excite a perſon to take 

more care or notice of things, &c, 
Bbbg SHAFRPER 
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SHARPER (S.) a bite or cheat, one that 
makes it his buſineſs to impoſe upon, cheat, 
or rob others by way of gaming, or other 
unfair impoſitions. WY Es 
Sharpers Tools, falſe dice, cards, &c. 
SHARP-ST'GHTED (A.] of a quick and 
piercing fight or eye. | 
SHARP-WYTTED (A.) ready or quick-wit- 
ted, ſagacious. | 
SHA'TTER (V.) to br. 
tear aſynder, &c. 
SHA'TTER-BRAINED (A.) careleſs, whim- 
fical, filly, thoughtleſs, fooliſh, confuſed, 
without regularity or reaſoning. 

SHAVE (V.) to pare, cut, or thear off the 
hair or wool very cloſe, with a razor, &c. 
SHA'VING (S.) the act of cutting or paring 
off the hair or wool very cloſe to the fleſh, 
either from man or beaſt, eſpecially with a 

very ſharp knife of razor, &c. the cuſtom of 
ſhaving the beard and hair, and ſometimes 
the whole body, was very common among 
the Jews; the Levites the day of their con. 
ſecration, and the lepers at their purification 
ſhaved all the hair from off their whole bo- 
dies z a woman taken priſoner in war, when 
ſhe married a Few, ſhaved off the hair of 


ak in many pieces, to 


| Her head; the Hebrews and nations border- |. 


ing upon Paleſtin:, when they mourned, 
ſhaved themſelves, whether it was for pub- 
| lick calamities, or private misfortunes, ex- 
' cept the prieſts, who were prohibited to 
cut the hair of their head or beards ; the 
| Sanz alſo, during their Nazaritefhip, 
did not ſhave ; to ſhave off but half the hair 
or beard, was deemed th: higheſt mark of 
diſgrace ; in the church of Rome, the religi- 
ous orders have particular ways of having. 
SHA'VINGS (S.) the thin ſlices of boards, 
horn, &c. that are pared off from the main 
body of the thing, to make it ſmooth and 
_ handſome; alſo the clippings of money, &c. 
SHE (S.) a word put inſtead of the name of 
any ſem le; as, inſtead of ſaying, Mary 
made the pye, it is common to ſay, She made 
ebe pye, Sc. Sele 
SHEAF (S.) a bundle of wheat or other corn 
tied up or put together. 5 
SHEAF (V.) to part or bundle corn, & c. into 
bundles, heaps, or ſheaves. 
SHEAR or SHEER (A.) very thin or open- 
_*.- grained, but clear, and even like muſlin, &c. 
SHEAR (V.) to clip or cut off the wool from 
a ſheep's back; alſo to turn or dreſs woollen- 
cloth by chipping or cutting the wool cloſe, 
SHEA'RING (S.) the act of cutting or clp- 
ping the wool from off ſheep, and of the 
long and ſuperfluous nap or ſhag from off 
cloth, &c. 
SHEARS or SHEERS (S.) a large pair of 
ſciſſars with which cloth, tin, braſs, copper, 
&c. caſt or hammered into thin plates, is 
cut or parted alunder. 
SHRA*T - ANCHOR or CABLE (5.) the 


SHE ATHE (V.) to put a knife or ſword into 


SHEERNE'SS (S.) in Kerr, a fortification that 


SHE 


belonging, to a ſhip, and which is uſed only 

in dangerous times and places. 

SHEATH (S.) the'cale or covering for a knife 
ſword, &c. 77 


the caſe, and ſometimes the | bury or run it 
into a perſon, &c, when ſpoken of a Ship, i 

means the covering or cafing it with thin 
planks or boards, and hair and tar laid he. 
twixt the ſhip's ſides and cloſe board, 
which is done ſo far as ſhe may ſwim under 
water, to preyent the worms eating through 
the planks. 

SHED (S.) a flight building, commonly run 
up with boards, juſt to keep off the ſun and 

rain, for men to work in, or carts, &c. to 

ſtand under, cc. 

SHED (V.) to drop, ſpill, or pour out; chil. 
drens changing their teeth, or cattle ther 

coats, is called ſhedding them, &c. 


has ſucha line of heavy cannon commanding 
the mouth of the river Medway, that it i 
impoſſible for any ſhips to paſs by without 
leave, or being ſunk, built in the ſtead of thy 
demoliſhed caſtle at Qgeenborougb, a ſmall 
town, conſiſting of three ſtreets, and inha- 
bited by various ſorts of people, but chief 
by thoſe whoſe immediate buſineſs lies here, 
or hereabouts ; here is a yard with a dock, 
for the building and repairing the king's ſhips; 
it is about 27 miles diſtant from London. 
STEEP (S.) the beſt fort of ſmall cattle both 
for ſood and cloathing to mankind, a crea- 
wow very harmleſs and inoffenſive while 
iving. 
SHEEP-CO'TE. or FOLD (S.) a place to pu 
or collect ſheep in to feed, &c. 
SHEE'PISH (A.) faint- hearted, ſomewhat fil 
or fooliſh, or wanting of courage. 
SHEE'”'S-HEAD (S.) as commonly ſold i 
the butchers, is the head, lights, liver, and 
heart; alſo a nick - name for a baſhſul, ſocl. 
ith, filly, or ignorant perſon, 

SHEER (A.) clear, tranſparent, thin; alſo quit 
or altogether got or gone off, or away. 
SHEE'R-HOME (V.) to go or draw towatt 

home or land, 5 
SHEET (S.) a linen cloth to lay upon a be, 
or to wrap up the corpſe of a dead perſon in 
SHEFFIELD S.) in the Ve-Riding of Yor 
ſhire, is a very populous large town, thi 
ſtreets narrow, and the houſes built wit 
ſtone, but generally dark and black, by re 
ſon of the great number of forges that a1 
continually employed in making all ſorts 
cutlery wares ; it is ſeated on the river Du 
over which it has a fine, ſtrong, and lay 
ſtone bridge; the ſtream is ſometimes ſo n. 
pid, that it overflows its banks, and does 
much miſchief z the market is weekly, ve! 
large, on Tueſday, for many commoditity 
but eſpecially for corn, which is bought 
here, for the ſupply of ſome parts of Dart 


largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and bet anchor or cable | 


* 


Hire, Netcingbar ſpire, and the . 


of Vortſbire; diſtant from London 115 com- 
ited, and 141 meaſured miles, 
SHE'FFORD (S.) in Bedfordſbire, ſeated be- 
tween two rivulets, over each of which 
there is a bridge; the market is large, and 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 34 
computed, and 41 meaſured miles. 
cHEFNAL (S.) a ſmall town in Shropſpire, 
that has a market weekly on Tueſday ; diſ- 
tant from London 106 computed, and 128 
meaſured miles. | 
SHE'KEL (S.) a Fewrſh coin, of which ſome 
make two ſorts, the one called the /þekel of 
the ſanctuary, the other the lay or royal 
| ſpetel ; the firſt weighed four drams, the o- 
ther two; the firſt, by ſome, is ſaid to be 
uſed in matters relating to religion, the 
other in trade and commerce ; but this is a 
a miſtake, there being only one ſbekel uſed 
upon all occaſions; but the diſtinction of 
the ſbekel of the ſanctuary, &c. was occa- 


5 fioned by keeping the original or ſtandard- 
0 weight in the ſanctuary, whereby the ex- 
1 actneſs of all others was tried and regulated; 
1 the value in ſilver was about two ſhillings 
ll and three pence farthing ſterling. 


4 SHELF (S.) a broad board nailed up againſt 
the wall with proper ſupports or brackets 

under it, for the convenience of laying books 
or other neceſſaries upon it; alſo a heap of 
ſand that is oftentimes dangerous to ſhips 
both in rivers and ſeas. 

SHELL (S.) ſometimes means the woody co- 

vering of the kernels of nuts, and in apri- 
cots, peaches, &c. are called ſtones ; alſo 
the cruſtaceous coverings to oyſters, muſcles, 
&c. alſo the walls of a houſe. . 

SHELL (V.) to pull off the covering of nuts, 


fil almonds, &c. alſo of fiſhes, &c. 
SHE'LTER (V.) to cover, defend, protect, or 
d at ſave harmleſs from ſtorms, thieves, &c. 
at SHE'LTER (S.) a defence or protection from 
00 rain, &c. alſo from the violence of thieves, 
&c, - | 
quit SHE'LTERER (S.) a defender, protector, or 
aſſiſter in or againſt any violence, &c. 
yard SHE'LTERLESS (A.) that has no covering 
or place of defence, &c. | 
bel SHE'LVING (A.) ſlanting, like the declivity 
n in. of a hill. | þ 
Tei. 'SHE!LVY (A.) full of heaps or ſhelves of 
„ tht ſand,” whereby the free navigation of a river 
with or ſea is ſpoiled or interrupted. 
* SHE'MINITH or SE'MINETH (S.) a word 
| 


found before ſeveral of the pſalms, and with 
ſome interpreters ſignifles a muſical inſtru- 
Dn, ment of eight firings ; or with others the 


lar eighth band of muficians belonging to the 
ſoft! temple, | 

doe SHE'PHERD (S.) a man whoſe buſineſs or 
ve) employment is to look after and take care 
dities of ſheep. | ; 

nt SHE/PHERDESS (S.) a woman that watches 
wet or looks after living ſheep. 

has: SHEPTON-MA'LLET or SHIPTON MAT- 


. BET (S.) in Somer ſerſhire, a (mall and poor 


81 


town, though inhabited by ſome wealthy 
clothiers ; its market is pretty laige, week - 
ly, on Friday; diſtant from Landen gz com- 
puted, and 112 meaſured miles, 
SHERBE'T (S.) a pleaſant Turkiſh liquor; 
and with Us, is the lemon, water, and ſu- 
gar that brandy is intended to be put to, in 
order to make the liquor called punch. 
SHE'RBOURN or SHVRE®OKM (S.) in 
Dor ſet ſpire, is a large, populous town, with 
one collegiate church, a free-\chool, and an 
alms-houſe ; it was formerly a biſhop's ſce, 


ley- clothing is made here; it is finely feated, 
and well watered, is divided into two parts, 
both of which is governed by two conſtables, 
annually choſen ; there are two very great 
markets for food and cattle weekly on Thurſ- 
day and Saturday; diſtant from Lendon 100 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles. 
<HERD (S.) a piece of a broken earthen pan 
or pot, and commonly called a pot- ſperd. 
SHE'/RIFF (S.) the principal or chief officer 
ot a ſhire or county, which hath been of 
many hundred years ſtanding, 
SHE'RIFFALTY (S.) the time that any one 
ſerves the office, or has the power of a ſhe- 
riff, | 
SHERIFFWICK (S.) the place or diſtrict 


ſheriff, | 

SHE'RRY (S.). a particlar ſort of briſk white- 
wine, coming from Andaluſia in Spain. 

SHEW (V.) to make appear, expoſe to fight, 
lay open, or declare any thing; to teach 
or inſtruc a perſon, 

SHEW (S.) an appearance or pretence ; alſo 

any publick ſight. : 

SHE'W-BREAD (S.) among the Jezos, was 
thoſe loaves that the prieſt of the week put 
every ſabbath-day upon the golden-table, 
which was in the ſancium, before the Lord, 
which were of a ſquare form, having four 
faces, and covered with leaves of gold, 12 in 
number, for each tribe one ; each loaf con- 

_ tained two. tenths of fine flour (which is 


on the ſabbath-day, in the preſence of the 
Lord, and took away the ſtale ones, which 
were to be eaten by the prieſts only ; this 
offering was accompanied with frankincenſe 
and ſalt, and ſome ſay wine was added to 
it alſo ; the rabbins ſay, that between every 
two loaves there were two golden pipes, 
ſupported by golden forks, whoſe ends reſted 
upon the ground, to convey air to theloaves, 
to hinder them from growing mouldy. 
SHI'BBOLETH or SV/BBOLETH' (S.) pro- 
perly means an ear of corn, but is now uſed 
to mean a touch-ſtone or nice trial to know 
or diſtinguiſh the true perſons or things from 
the falſe ; as thoſe Iſraelites who dwelt be- 
yond Fordan, under the command of Jepb- 
tba, having gained a great victory over the 
Ammonites, the Ephraimites demanded "_ 
| | | e 
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SHI. 
the ſpoil, which being refuſed, the Epbrai- 
mite Quarrelied with them, and called them 
baſtards, and denied them to be the off- 
ſpring of Fo{epb, &c. and only fugitives 
from the tribes of Ephraim and Manaſſeb, 
Sc. upon which the Grlradrtes being exaipe- 
rated, they quarrelled with the others, and 
after a battle getting the advantage of them, 
_ ſecured all the paſſes, ſo that when an 
Apbraimite attempted to croſs the river, 
they aſked him whether he was of Epbraim ? 
It he ſaid no, they bid him pronounce the 
word ſhibboleth, which they did /ibbalcth, 
whereupon they killed him, &c, ſo that in 
the battle, and by the trial, 42,000 were 
ſlain, 


SHIELD (V.) to cover, fave, protect, defend, 


keep harmleſs, &c. 5 


SHIELDS (S.) inſtruments of war that were 


put upon the hodies or arms of the ſoldiers, to 
defend them from the aſſaults of the enemyꝰs 
ſwords, lances, &c. they were commonly 


gold, &c. ſome were made all of metal, &c. 
it means alſo a detence, ſaſe- guard, and pro- 
tection, eſpecially in the ſcripture language. 

SHIFT (V.) to put off, evade, to change 
place, &c. 

SHIFT (S.) an excuſe, put-off, or evafion ; 
a changing place, or dodging up and down; 
alſo the name of a woman's garment that 
covers her whole body, and which ſhe wears 


next to her ſkin, commonly made of linen, 


and vulgarly called a ſmock. 
SHI'FTERS (S.) thoſe who make uſe of pre- 
tences or evations, or that are continualiy 
changing their places of abode, &c. 
SHI'LLING (S.) in England, is a ſubordinate 
coin, being the 2oth part of the integer of 
computation called a pound, which is either a 
pound ſterling, a pound Scots, Sc. with us 
the value 124. with the Scots one penny, &c. 
SHILOH (S.) a Scripture name or term for 
Meftalvthe King, in which ſenſe both the 
Yews and Chrijtans are agreed, and only dif- 
ter in the perſon to whom it is to be applied, 


che latter affirming that al} the prophecics | | 
4SHIT or SHITE (V.) to eaſe nature, or un- 


were, compleated in Jeſus Chriſt; alto the 
name of a city in the tribe of Benjamin, 


where. the altar of burnt-offerings was erect- 


ed, when the tabernacle of the Lord was ſet 
up there; it was here alſo that Jeſpna al. 
ſembled the people to make the ſecond diſtri. 
bution. of the land of promiſe; the ark and 
tabernacle continued here from the year of 
the world 2 560, When Jeſbua placed them 
here, to 2888, when it was taken by the 
Pbiliſtines under the admin. ſtration of Ai the 
high. prieſt, about 1112 years before Chriſt. 
SHIN (S.) the fore- part of the leg from the 
knee to the ankie, 
SHIN-BU'NE (S.) the great bone of the leg 
trom the knee to the foot. 
SHINE (v.) to appear bright and glorious, as 


tlie ſun, moon, ſtars, poliſhed metal, &c, in 


| | 


* 1 OO . 


4: 


n * * 


8 „ 
a very clear atmoſphere, &c, alſo to ſhew 2 
_ perſon's excellency in arts or ſciences, wit 

in converſation, pi udence or wiſdom in ma- 

nagement, &c, » 
SHUVNGLES (S.) a ſpreading ſert of irflim. 
mation that chiefly affects the Joins or wait 
of a perſon, and which is ſaid to endanger 
a perſon's life it it gets quite round him, 
SHI'NING (A.) appearing with a bright er 
glorious luſtre, or excellency of parts, &c, 
SHIP (S.) a large veſſel furniſhed with all man. 
ner of conveniences for conveying perfons or 
goods from one part of the world to the 
other, on or through the {ea or water; the 
invention is very ancient, but the imp. ove. 
ments of the laſt two centuries have exceed. 
ce all that went before, h | 
SHIP (V.) to carry or put either perſons or 
things into a ſip to he ſent or conveyed from 
ore part of the world to the other, by the 
means of or through the ſea or water, 


SHIPPING (S,) ſometimes means a number 
made of light wood covered with leatlier, * h 
and ſometimes with plates of braſs, fiiver, | 


of ſhips ; and ſomerimes the act of puttug 
goods or perions on board, or into ſhips, 
SHIPTON or SHAD ON upon STOWER 
G.) in Woree/ter ſhire, an ancient town 
whoſe market is very large weekly on Fri. 
day; diſtant from London b computed, and 
75 meaſured miles. 

SHI PWRECK (S.) the loſing or periſhing of 
aſlup at fea, by means of ſtorms, runnirg 
azain(t rocks, ſands, &c. 

»+H/YBOURN (5.) in the. Ve. Ridirg of 
Yorkfhire, a good town, about half a mils 
long, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday; 
diſtant from Londen 139 cumputed, and i70 
meaſured miles. 

oHIRE or CUU'NTY (S.) a certain portion 
or diſtribution of the land of any king- 
dom, &Cc. | 

SHIRK (S.) a ſharping, mean-ſfpirited, cheat. 
ing fellow, | ; 


JSHI'RKING (A.) ſharping, cheating, watch- 


ing for an opportunity to take an advantage 

to impoſe upon a perſon. 

SHIRT (S.) a garment commonly worn by 

5 — next their ikin, and generally made of 
inen. 


load the belly of the ordure the food is con- 
verted into by the digeſtive facuitics of the 
body, at the fundament. 

SHI'TTLE or SHUTTLE COCK (s.) an in- 
ſtrument of play or diverſion, conſiſting of 
a a ſmall: cork (tuck round the rim with the 
te ps of gooſe-feathers neatly trimmed, which 
being toſſed up whirls round, and is cali} 
- firuck+ or bandied backwards and forwards 
with other inſtruments, called battiedoics j 


* 4. n a 
. 


alſo a name for an irreſolute mind or di!p- 
fition, that upon every little ſuggeſtion ale 
ters its former intention, &c. oi 
SHPVER (v.) to ſhake or tremble with cold; 
> 2 — break, or cyt into thin pieces or 

3 <HI'VER 
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SHO 
SHI'VER (3;) a broad or long thin piece of any 
matter; al 
the ron of a pully or block runs, &c. 
SHOAL or SHOLE (A.) a ſhallow water, or 
thoſe rivers, &c. whoſe bottom is but a 
{mall diſtance from the ſurface, 


SHOAL or SHOLE (S.) a large quantity of 


fiſhes that at particular ſeaſons are to be 
found in particular places ; alſo a flat in the 
ſea or river. 

SHOAR or SHORE (V.) in Building, is to 
prop up or ſupport a wall, houfe, & c. by 
ſarge timbers, buttreſſes, &c. 

Lee-SHOAR (S.) is towards which or where- 
on the wind blows, which the ſailors endea- 
vour to avoid as much as poſſible. 

N ealber- SHOAR (S.) in the Seaman's Lan- 
cvage, is that frem whence the wind blows, 

SHOARS or SHORES (S.) props or ſupports 
to walls, &c. alſo the land near the limits 
of the ſea; and ſometimes it means the 
banks of the ſea, 

SHOCK. (S.) a violent or ſudden blow, onſet, 
difaſter, ſurprize, trouble, &c. alſo a ſheat 
or bundle of corn, or ſeveral ſmall ſheaves 
ſet together as it were to make one great 
ſheaf or bundle ; in Turnery, it is five do- 
zen, or ſixty ſoap diſhes, wooden trays, &c. 
alſo the ſhaking of an earthquake. 

SHOCK. (V.) to ſhake, ſtrike, ſet upon ſud- 
denly; to ſurprize; amaze, &c. - 

SHO'CKING (A) furprizing, amazing, ter- 
rible, ſudden, violent, &c. EN 

SHOE (V.) to put on, fix, or make ready 
ſhoes or coverings for the feet, both for 
men and beaſts. | 

SHOE (S.) a part of the cloathing made uſe 

of by all civilized nations, but eſpecially the 

Europeans, and commonly made of leather ; 

the upper parts of the ſkins of the ſmaller 

or younger cattle, ſuch as ſheep, calves, &c. 

the lower or bottom parts, commonly called 

the ſoles, of the thickeſt and beſt part of the 
hides of oxen, bulls, or cows ; the faſhions 
have. always been various, ſome covering 
the whole foot, as is now the general form, 
others only the bottom or ſoles of the feet, 
and ſo faſtened by thongs or ſtraps going a- 
croſs the feet and up the legs, &c. called alſo 
landals; the women of all ages have been 
accuſtomed to wear ſboes and ftockings with 
curious ornaments on them, or made of very 
rich ftuifs, c. It is reported, that the army 
ot Antiochus was grown fo very luxurious, 
that even the common ſoldiers had golden 
nails in the ſoles of their he; it is affirm- 
ed, that in the Eaſt to this day all the peo- 
ple, both rich and poor, even the wives of 
the great Turk himſelf, and of his baſhaws, 


/hvez or pumps. 
o (V.) to ſhake, jog, or move, to cauſe 
_ fo move to and fro, &,  _ 

NG (s.) the concuſſion, or violent meeting 
together, of two hard bodies. 


* 


o a ſmall round wheel in which] 


wear iron plates at the heels and toes of their 


| 
| 
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SHO 
SHOOT (V.) to dart or grow up or in ſud- 
denly ; alfo to diſcharge a gun or piece of 
ordnance ; alſo.to unpin a cart, and let out 
bricks, ſand, &c, all at once. 
SHOOT (S.) in Gardening, a young ſprout or 
ſprig; alſo a young pig juſt left off ſacking, 
SHOP (S.) an office or place where a perſon 
makes or ſells manufactures, &c, 
SHOP-KEEPER (S.) a perſon who rents, 
and conſtantly attends in an open ſhop, to 
ſell goods, particularly in the retail way”; 
thoſe rooms or places where goods are only 
ſold wholeſale being commonly called Ware 
houſes. ; 
SHO'PLIFTING (S.) a private way of ſteal- 
ing goods out of a ſhop, by coming into it 
under the pretence of buying ſomething. 
SHO'REHAM or NEW-SHO'REHAM (S.) 
a ſmall borough and corporate town upon 
the ſea ſhore in Suſſex, governed by a con- 
ſtable, burgeſſes, &c. and is principally in- 
habited by ſhip-builders, ſhip- chandlers, &c. 
there being abundance of ſmall ſhips built 
here ; it ſends two members to parliament z 
diſtant from London 46 computed, and 56 
meaſured miles. 


SHO'RLING (S.) a ſheep whoſe fleece or 


wool has been lately cut off or ſhorn, 
SHORN (A.) clipped or ſhaved, as the hair 
or wool of a ſheep, &c. | 
SHORT (A.) low of ſtature, of but a ſmal 
diſtance, length, or duration, &c. | 
SHO'/RTEN (V.) to curtail or abridge a work 
or buſineſs, &c. | 
SHOR'TNESS (S.) the want of length of any 
thing, either in ſpace or duration. 
SHORT-SV'GHTED (A.) ſometimes means 
a defect in the eye, that renders the fight of 
the perſon uſeful at but a very ſmall diſ- 
tance ; and ſometimes it means a perſon 


that has but a weak mind or judgment, 


that either does not, or cannot foreſee what 
will be the natural conſequence of things 
yet to come, 

SHOT (S.) all ſorts of bullets uſed in any fire- 
arms, from the piſtol to the cannon ; thoſe 
for the hand, or ſmall arms, are commonly 
made of lead, and thoſe for the larger fort, 

of iron; as the uſe and intention is various, 
ſo they go by different names, eſpecially on 
Ship- board, where they uſe not only plain 
round balls but alſo chain- ſbot, which is two 
large balls faſtened to the ends of a piece of 
tron chain; Car- hot, which is two balls. 
faſtened at the ends of an iron bar, &c., 
for the purpoſe of breaking or cutting the 
maſts, rigging, &c, ſo caſe-ſhot, is a. cafe 
filled with ſmall bullets, ſtones, bits of iron, 
&c, which is diſcharged from a large gun to 
clear the decks when a ſhip is boarded, &c. 
and in Company, the foot is the proportion 
of a reckoning that each perſon is to pay at 
an inn, tavern, &c. | 

SHOT'TEN. (A.) ſpawned or diſcharged, as 

fiſh do their roes, c. oy 
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SHOVE (V.) to thruſt or puſh againſt any 
perſon or thing. | 
SHOVE (s.) a puſh, thruſt, or rude endea- 
vour to force a perſon out of the preſent 
place where he now ſtands. 
SHO'VEL (S.) a very uſeful hand inſtrument 
to take up or load ſand, earth, coals, &c. 
with ; alſo to throw or dig the earth out of 
a pit, &c, with. 
SHO'VEL (V.) to uſe or work with a ſhovel, 
to throw up, or in, ſand, coals, earth, &c. 
SHOULD (V.) part of the verb fal!, and ſig- 


nifies duty or obligation; it is alſo a ſign of 


the potential mood of other verbs. 

SHOU'LDER (S.) the top part of the arm, on 

+ which perſons frequently carry burdens, &c. 
in Fortification, it is that part of a baſtion, 

- where the face and the flark meet; in Cut- 

lery Ware, the top part of knives, &c, that 
goes into the haft, or immediately joins to it. 

SHOU'LDER.(V.) to lay or carry any thing 

- upon the ſhoulders ; alſo to juſtle, ſhove. 
or thruſt with the ſhoulder, 

SHOU'/LDER-BLADE or BONE (S.) that 

+ which forms or makes the ſhoulder, of a 
trizngular form, covering the hinder part of 

the ribs; the Anatom iſis allo call it the ſca- 
ula. 

SHOU'LDER-KNOT (S.) a knot of ribbands, 
mohair, twiſted cord, &c. commonly worn 

upon the left-ſhoulder of footmen, coach- 
men, &c. for diſtinction ſake. 

SHOUT (V.) to cyy out, or make a great 
noiſe, either for joy or grief. 

SHOUT (S.) a great noiſe or crying out, hal- 
looing or huzzaing. 

SHOW or SHEW (S.) a fight, or ſomething 

- uncommon, either publick or private. 

SHOW or SHEW (V.) to inſtru, teach, or 

lay open, to expoſe to view, &c. 
SHOW ER (S.) a falling of rain, occaſioned 
' by the reſolving of a cloud into water. 

SHOW'ER (V.) to pour or fall down in great 
quantities; alſo to heap, give, or bettow 
many favours upon a perſon. 

SHOW'ERY (A.) wet. weather, or a time 

When it rains often, and ceaſes for a ſmal] 
ſpace of time, and then rains again in a 
quick or haſty manner, | 

SHO'WY (A.) gaudy, vain, pompous, all 
out- fide, &c, 

SHREAD or SHRED (V.) to cut or mince 
into very ſmall pieces or bits. 

SHREAD or SHRED (S.) a ſmall bit or waſte 

piece cut off a piece of cloth, filk, &c. in 
the making a garment, &c. 

SHEW (S.) a ſcolding, noiſy, ill natured, 
brawling woman. 
SHREWD (A.) ſharp, witty, ſatyrical, cun- 

ning, &c. 

SHRE/WSBURY, commonly called SA*LOP 
(S.) the metropolis of hre ſbire, is a large, 
beautiful; pleaſant, populous and rich town, 

tull both of gentry and tradeſmen, there be- 
ig beſides the common trades necedary in fo | 


8 HR 
well-peopled a town, large manufactures of 
flannel and white broad-cloth carried on here, 
which employs abundance of the neighbour. 
ing poor in all the adjacent villages, and en. 
riches both itſelf and all the country round 
about it; the Severn almoſt ſurrounds it, ſo 
that it is in the ſhape of an horſe-ſhoe, over 
which it has two fine ſtone bridges, upon one 
of which is built a fine gate, over whoſe 
arch is ſet up a ſtatue in memory of Lew. 
ellin, the idol of the Welſbmen, and their 
laſt prince of Wales ; over the market-houſe 
is the hall for the woollen manufactures; 
and though the inhabitants, who are partly 
Welſh and partly Engliſh, in general, all talk 
Engliſh, yet on a market-day you would 
think there was not an Engiyhman among 
them ; it is a corporation, governed by a 
mayor, 24 aldermen, 48 common-council. 
men, a recorder, ſteward, town. clerk, and 
ſends two members to parliament ; it haz 
three markets weekly, viz. Wedneſday and 
Saturday for all ſorts of proviſions, which 
are the beſt, cheapeſt and in greateſt plenty 
of any town in theſe parts; Thurſday is the 
market day for Wielſb cottons, frizes, flan- 
nels, &c. which are both made and brouch 
here in great quantities; there was formerly 
a ſtrong caſtle and great abbey, both ate 
now intirely in ruins ; it has now five large 
churches and ſeveral meeting- houſes ; dif. 
tant from London 124 computed, and 1; 
meaſured miles. ; 

SHRIEK (V.) to make a great or ſudden cry- 
ing out thro? fear or ſurprize, &c. 

SHRIEK (S.) a very ſhrill, loud, and ftrory 
crying out, | 

SHRIFT or SHRIEVE (V.) to take a con- 
feſſion of fins from, or of another by a 
prieſt. 

SHRILL (A.) a loud, ſharp, or acute tore, 
ſound, or noiſe, in muſick called the treble. 

SHRIMP (S.) the name of a ſmall, well 
known ſea ſhell-fiſh 3 alſo a ſmall, diminu- 
tive perſon. 

SHRINE (S.) a repoſitory, cafe or cabinet to 
incloſe the reliques of the ſaints in, often 
made of glaſs, that the thing contained may 
be ſeen through it ; alſo the tomb or place 
where pilgrims offer up their prayers and 
oblations to the ſaints. 

SHRINK. (V.) to contract, or become ſhorter 
or narrower, as ſome ſort of woollen cloths 
do when wetted. ; 

SHRVVEL (V.) to contract, or run up into 
rolls or wrinkles, either through age, or by 
reaſon of too much heat. 

SHRO'PSHIRE, commonly called SA'LOP 
(S.) an inland county in compaſs about 134 
miles, being from Mooferton below Lodlare, 
ſouth, to Over near the Trent, north, 34 

miles; and from Jong in the eaſt, to Ofwef- 
try, weſt, 25 miles, being in an oval form; 
the air is wholeſome, pleaſant and good, and 


all the ſeaſons of the year temperate ; ſo tua 
dne 


the corn, hay, fruits, &c. as well as the 

people, is very plentiful ; the ſoil being of a 
reddiſh clay is very fruitful, and beſides yield-, 
ing wheat, barley, &c. there are many pits 
of coals, and mines of lead, iron, &c. it is 
excecdingly well watered, having many fine 
rivers and ſprings, particularly the Severn, 
which yields plenty of fiſh 5 the ſouthern 
parts, 
large numbers of cattle ; it ſends 12 mem- 
bers to parliament, nas 15 market towns, 
and is divided into 15 hundreds, which con- 
tain 170 pariſhes, 23,500 houfes, and a- 
bout 140,000 inhabitants. 

SHROWD or SHROUD (S.) the woollen ſhift 
or covering commonly put upon the corps of 
dead people; alſo thoſe ropes in a ſhip which 
come from either ſide of all the maſts. 


SHRO WD or SHROUD (V.) to cover, pro- 


tect, ſave harmleſs, &c. 

SHRUB ($2 ſmall or low tree ſometimes 
called a dwarf; alſo a plant with many woody 
perennial ſtalks or trunks, coming from one 
common ſtock or root, as briar, &c. 

SHRUG (V.) to draw up the ſhoulders by 
way of ſcorn, pity, c. 

SHRUNK or SHRANK (A.) leſſened, con- 
tracted, drawn into itſelf, ſhut up, ac. 

SHU'DDER (V.) to quake, ſhiver, ſnake, &c. 
with horror, ſurprize, &c. 

SHU'/FFLE (V.) to prevaricate, make excuſes, 
quibble, dodge, or ſhift off, &c. alſo to min- 
gle or mix a ſet of cards together to render 
them ſome of one ſort, and ſome of another, 

SHUN (V.) to flee from, endeavour to ayoid, 
keep off, to get out of the way of. 

SHUT (V.) to ſtop up cloſe, or put to the 
door to preveat another from coming in. 


To get ſbut of, to be free, clear, or rid of | 


any perſon or thing. 

SHU'TTERS ($.) beards that make cloſe up 
or fit the cavity or opening of windows, in 
order to prevent any body's coming in, &c. 

SHU'TTLE {S.) a weaver's inſtrument that 
holds his filk, thread, &c. which being 
thrown acroſs the warp breadth-ways by 
degrees makes the commodity. 

SHY (A.) reſerved, coy, backward of ſpeak- 
ing, or coming into company, &c. 

SI'BYLLINE (A.) ſomething belonging or like 
to the works of the S:byls. 

SI'BYLS (S.) certain women who were re- 
ported to have the ſpirit of prophecy, to 
whom certain Greek verſes divided into 8 
books are attributed, which contain predic- 
tions of our Saviour, and teach the doQrine 
of the reſurrection, the laſt judgment, and 
hell torments ; they are ſuppoſed to be done 
by ſome Chriſtian, and clouded with the 
Heathen and Fewiſh ſuperſtitions on purpoſe 
to diſguiſe the true intent of the author. 

* (S.) dryneſs, without moiſture, 


wo (A.) ill, indiſpoſed, out ef order, not 
well, like to die, &. 


being hilly and mountainous, feed 


1 


| 


SI'CKEN. (v.) to grow weak, faint, fick, out 


SIG 


of health, &c. 

SICKLE (S. ) a_ ſmall hand hook, or crooked 
knife, for reaping or cutting down of grow- 
ing corn with, 

SI'CKLY (A.) of a weak, crazy, unhealthy 
diſpoſition. or temperament of body. 

SI'CKNESS (S.) and diſorder that cauſes 
a faintneſs, decaying or tending towards 
death, &c. 

SIDE (S. ) any plane or external part of a bo- 
dy; and ſometimes means a party. 

Jo ſide with, to agree or yield to, to join 
es of the ſame . or party of an- 
other 

SIDE-LA'YS (S.) in Hunting are thoſe dogs 
that are put in the way to let ſlip as hs 
deer paſſes by, 

SI'DELING (A.) moving or going awkwardly 
or fide-ways, awry, &C. 

SIDERA'TION (S.) in Phyſick, is a mortifi- 

cation. of ſome part of the body, or a ſud- 
den numbneſs that ſeizes the whole or a part 
of it; in Gardening, it is the blaſting of trees 
or plants by fene extraordinary accident, 
- fuch as exceſſive heat or drought, a firong- 
eaſt wind, &c. 

SIDE'RIAL YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time 
which the aſtronomers compute the ſun is 
moving from any determined fixed ſtar till it 
returns to 1t again, computed at 365 Gays 
6 hours, and almoſt 10 minutes. 

SI'DEROMANCY (S.) a pretended ſort of di- 
vination performed with a red-hot iron, upon 
which was laid an odd number of firaws, 
and the figures, bendings, or ſparklings there- 
of were the indications to judge from. 

SI'DESMAN (S.) an affiſtant to a church- 
warden, in the management or regulating 
of pariſh matters relating to the poor, the 
church, &c, 

SIDEWAYS (Part.) by or along the fide of 
any thing. 

SI'DMOUTH (S.) in Devonſpire, a poor fiſher 
town on the ſea ſhore, that has a ſmall mar- 
ket; diſtant ſrom London 130 computed, 
and 158 meaſured miles. 

SIEGE (S.) in Var, is the encamping of an 
ar my about any place deſigned to be attack - 
ed, won, or taken from the enemies, toge- 
ther with the whole apparatus of its per- 
formance for that pur poſe; in Phyſich, it is 
the excrements that are diſcharg'd from oy 
fundament, &Cc. 

SIEVE (S.) an inſtrument of various ſizes to 
ſeparate the fine or powdery part of-gums, 
&c. that have been pounded, trom the mo 
or larger part. 

SIFT (V.) to part or ſeparate the finer der 
or ſmall duſt from the grofſer or larger part 
of any thing ; alſo to pump or endeavour to 
get a ſecret or confeſſion out of a per ſon art- 
fully. 


SIGH (S.) to . forrow or grief of mind 


by 
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| SIG 
by fetching the breath of a perſon very 
deeply, &c. | 4 — 4 
SIGH (S.) an uneaſy fetching, putting out or 
forth of the breath, generally occaſioned by | 
grief or oppreſſion of the mind. 
SIGHT (S.) the faculty or ſenſe of ſeeing, or 
the organs whereby external objects are per- 
ceived at a diſtance ; alſo a ſhew or extraor- | 
dinary appearance of perſons or things; alſo. 
a ſmall hole made in braſs, &c, ſet perpen- 
dicularly upon mathematical inſtruments 
more exactly to behold the objects, &c. 


BI'GHTLESS (A.) blind, one that has not the 


organs of ſight fit for uſe, &c. 

SI'GHTLINESS (S.) handſomeneſs, comeli- 
nefs, well-proportionednefs, &c. fit or pro- 
per to be ſeen or looked at. 

SI'GIL (S.) a pretended charm to cure diſtem- 

pers without medicines, &c. 

SIGN (S.) a note, mark, or character, to 
know one thing from another by, eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſame kind or ſpecies ; ſometimes 
it means a fore-runner or noticer of things 
yet to come; ſometimes it means wonders 
or miracles ; and ſometimes it is a private 
indication or declaration of a perſon's defires, 
c. in common, it is the painted board, &c, 
that ſhop-keepers hang up at their houſes, 
the more eaſily to diftinguiſh them from their 
neighbours ; in Aſtronomy, a fign is the twelfth 
part of, or 30 degrees in, the Zodiack. 

SIGN (V.) to mark or write one's name, &c. 
to a deed, letter, note, &c. 

SI'GNAL (S.) a token when to do, or give 
notice of ſomething, eſpecially ufed by ſhips 
at ſea, and in war by land, &c. ; 

SI'GNAL (A.) extraordinary, uncommon, 
unuſal, &c. 

SI'GNALIZE (V.) to do fomething whereby 
a perſon renders himſelf noted or tamous. 


SIGNATURE (S.) a mark or character 


ſtamped upon any thing to know it by again, 
to direct the doing of ſomething elſe, 


SI'GNET (S.) a ſeal uſed to ſeal letters with, 


and which uſually was engraved upon the 
ring of a prince, or great man, to know it 
readily, &c. alſo with us, one of the king's 
ſeat, wherewith he ſeals his private letters, 
alſo grants, &c. that afrerwards paſs the 
great ſeal. i : 
SIGNI/FICANCY or SIGNTFICANTNESS 
(S.) that is full or very expreſſive, that de- 
ſerves noticing, &c. | 
SIGNIFICANT or SIGNTFICATIVE (A.) 


that is worthy of noticing or 9 or | 


that has a farther meaning than at firſt ap- 
pears, that is very expreſſive, &c. 
SIGNIFICA'TION (S.) the intent, purpoſe, 
Meaning or defign of a word, phraſe, or 
other thing. 4 
SIGNIFICA'TOR or SI'GNIFIER (S.) ſome- 
thing that means or indicates more than eve- 
ry one can unfold ; and in Aſtrology, thoſe 
planets, aſpects or figns, that according to 


þ 


; 9 2 ME 
in a nativity, and are called by this name. 
SI'GNIFY (V.) to intend, mean, imply, or de. 
fign ; alſo to give warning or notice of ſome. 
thing now doing, or to be done hereafter. 
1 SILE (S.) dirt or filth that ſubſides or finks to 


the hottom of a ditch, pond, &c. 
SILENCE (S.) quietneſs, huſhneſs, a co. 
tion from noiſe or ſpeaking, &c. 
SILENCE (V.) to cauſe a perfon to forhear 
making a noiſe, or ſpeaking ; in Lav, it is 
to ſuſpend a miniſter from preaching, 


SILENT (A.) one that forbears ſpeaking, ſays 


nothing, or is ſtill and quiet, and makes no 
ſort of noiſe, 5 

SI'LENTNESS (S.) quietneſs, ſtillneſs, a for. 
bearance of ſpeaking or writing to a per. 
ſon, &c. 

SILK (S.) the thread that's ſpun by worms, 
of which many curious manufactures are 
made. 

STLKEEN (A.) of a filky, ſmooth, gloſſy na. 
ture, made of or mixed with filk, 

SILL (S.) the thick or bottom part of a door. 
frame where people tread on at their going 
in and out, the threſhold, 

SY'LLABUB or SI/'LLIBUB (S.) a pleafant 
fummer liquor made of cyder, new milk, 
ſugar, &c. | 

SV'LLINESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, want of jude- 
ment, ſkill, or knowledge. 

SI'LLON (S.) in Fortificatien, is a work raiſed 
in the midſt of a ditch to defend it when it 
ys too wide; this work, as it runs, forms 
little baſtions, half-moons, and redans or in- 


of the place, but higher than the covert 
way; but this word ſeems now to be going 
out of uſe, in the room whereof ive is 
ſubſtituted, _ 

SI'LLY (A.) fooliſh, ſimple, that wants judg. 
ment, ſkill, or knowledge. 

SILVER (S.) the ſecond pureſt metal, and 
next in value to gold. It has been obſerved, 
that a maſs of pure filver kept continually in 
the focus of a very ſtrong fire, will, in two 
months time, loſe about 1 of itſelf; its 
dufility and malleability exceeds all o- 
thers but gold; and it is uſed by moſt na- 
tions for the current coin, in which molt 
differ from one another, but the Engl 
ſtandard is not only of the longeſt date, 
but generally the fineſt of all others, that 3, 
11 ounces, 2 penny. weights of pure /e, 
and 18 penny- weights of alloy makes 2 
pound of ſtandard fi/ver, or fuch as is made 
into crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, f- 
pences, &c. for the general currency * 

coin of this kingdom; the Cm charace 
terize it by C, or Luna, 2 

SILVER (V.) to waſh over, or gild any thing 
with ier. . : 

SVLVER-SMITH (s.) one that works in al 
ſorts of filver-work, whether veſſels or to) 


great or ſmall. 


chat art denote ſomething very remarkable 
| 2 


thing that is lie b 


SI'MILAR (A.) any — 
anothief, 


dentures, which are lower than the rampart } 


are 4 
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another, that bath the ſame or proportional | 


arts, figures, colours, &c. 
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SIMILA'RITY or SUMILAR NESS-{S.) hke- SINCE (Part.) the doing an act from or after 


neſs, or ſameneſs of ſpecies, feature, ſhapes, 
colour &c. 8 
SEMILE (S.) a compariſon between two or 


more things, between which there is an 


azreement, harmony, likeneſs, or propor- | 


tion of -parts, ſhape, colour, &c. 5 


e1MI'LETUDE (s.) the likeneſs or reſem- 
blance that one perſon or thing bears to an- 
other. 


$I/'MITAR or SCI'MITAR (S.) a b-oad hend- 


ing word uſed by the Turks, Perfians, Sc. 


much like what we call a hanger. | 
SIMNEL (S.) a pleaſant cake or confeQion, 
compoſed of fine flour, ſugar, &c. 


SIMONV/ACAL (A.) of or belonging to the 


vile practice of ſimony. 
IMO NIACRKS or Sl'oNISsTS (S.) ſuch 
perſons as follow or practiſe ſimony. 
SI' MONY (S.) the practice of buying or fell. 
a ing church livings, or preferments, without 
any regard to the merit, capacity, or regular 
life of the purchaſer, 
f SY MpER (V.) to ſmile or look pleaſantly, an 
expreſſing joy and ſatisfaction by the coun- 
tenance in a ſort of half laugh. 
N SUMPLE (A.) when applied to Perſons, ſome- 
times means fooliſh, filly, &c. and ſome- 


4 times plain, innocent, without any diſguiſe, 
it or covering; when applied to Bodies, &c. it 
» is the pureſt abftra parts of matter, of which 
0 they are ſuppoſed to be compoſed ; in Alge 
it þ bra, thoſe quantities that conſiſt of but one 
if part connected by the ſigns 4-, or —, are 
8 called ſimple quantities; and in Geometry, 
is ſoch problems as admit of but one anſwer, 


are called ſimple problems. 9 
"x S'MPLENESS (S.) fooliſhneſs, fillineſs, &c. 
alſo plainneſs, uncompoundedneſs, &c. 
SUMPLER (S.) a gatherer of phyfick-herbs 
for medicines internal or external. 
SI MPLES (S.) thoſe herbs that are proper for 


hurt; in J/eaving, thoſe bunches of ſmall 
thread tied acroſs the perpendicular lines or 
packthread cords, which the draw- boys pull 
to make the figure riſe, &c. 

mk ron (S.) a weak, fooliſh, filly 
perſon, 

SIMPLI'CITY (S.) ſometimes means fooliſh- 
neſs, ignorance, &c. ſometimes downright- 
neſs or plainnefs, ſincerity, honeſty, unde- 


4 . 
. fizningneſs, &c. | 
x. PP MPLIS'G (s.) a gathering herbs, &c, in 
ot mY fields or gardens, &c. proper ior phyſical 
Ules ; 
2G . 


SUYMPLY (part.) abſolutely ſo or fo, without 
mixture, fraud, or colluſon, & c. alfo 
weakly, fooliſhly, &c. : 

SIN v. to offend or tranſgreſs knowingly, 
and wilfully, againſt ſome revealed laws or 
prohibitions of God and goodneſs. 


ſome internal or external diſeaſe, wound, or 


SN (S.) an offenge or tranſgreſon, a wilkul | 


the time ſome other was done before ; alſo - 
a conſequence or illation drawn from what 
went betore in an argument or diſcourſe, 

SINCE'RE (A.) honeſt, true, plain, duwne 
right, without any fraud, &c. 

SINCE'RITY or SINCERENE5S (S.) ho- 
neſty, plain-heartedneſs, truth, or that act 
that is performed without gloſs, pretence, or 
cover, 

SINE (S.) is a right line drawn from one end 
of an ark or meaſure of an angle perpendi- 
cular upon the diameter drawn from the 
centre of the ſame ark ; or 1t is half the 
chord of the ſame ark biſected by the dia- 
meter of the circle. 

Perfed Sine, is an ark or angle Jeſs than 

90 degrees, and is that part of the diameter 

contained between the arł and the right ſine. 

SINE-CO'MPLEMENT (S.) is the ſine of 
what any angle is more or leſs than go de- 
grees. 


SI'NE-CURE (s.) in the Church Language, is 


a ſpiritual benefice without the carte or cure 
of ſouls ; and iri-general means any place or 
penſton, for which a perſon does little or no 
ſervice or work, 

SFNEW (S.) thoſe ſtrong nerves or ligaments 

of a griſtly nature, that hold the joints of 
the body, &c» together. | 

SI' NEWY (A.) nervous, ſtrong, robuſt, full 
of 'ſinews, &c. : 

SFNFUL (A.) wicked, impious, daring, that 

does or commits faults knowingly and wil- 

fully, againſt the commands of 'God and 
virtue. 

SING (V.) to make muſick with the voice, 
and is generally the indication of mirth and 
pleafure. | 

SINGE (V.) to burn off the looſe hairs of 
fowls, &c. alſo to ſcorch cloth, &c. 


SINGING OF PSALMS (S.) this has been 2 


very antient cuitom both among the Jer 
and Chriſtians, St, Paul'mentions this prac- 
tice whieh was continued in all ſucceeding 
ages with fome variations as to mode and 
circumſtance; for fo long as immediate in- 
fpiration laſted, the preacher, &c. frequent- 
ly gave out a hymn ; and when this ceaſed, 
proper portions of fcripture were ſelected, or 
hyrans agreeable thereto compoſed ; but by 
the councit of Laodicea it was ordered, that 
no private compoſitions ſhovid be uſed in the 
church, who alfo-ordered that the pſahms 
ſhould no longer be one continued ſervice, 
but that proper leſſons ſhould be interpoſed, 
to prevent the peoples being tired. At firſt, 
the whole congregation bore a part, finging 
all together ; afterwards, ' the manner was 
altered, and they fung alternately, ſome re- 
peating one verſe and {ome another. Aſter 
the emperors became Chriſtians, and perfe- 
cution was over, ſinging grew much omg 
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uſe, fo that not only in the churches, but 


Joſt, they diverſified into various forts of 
harmony, and altered into ſoit and ſtrong, 
gay or fad, grave or paſſionate, &c. Choice 
was always made of that which beſt agreed 
with the majeſty and purity of religion, and 
eſpecial care taken to avoid foft and effe- 
minate airs ; in ſome churches they ordered 
the pſalms to be pronounced with ſo ſmall an 
alteration of the voice, that it was little more 
than plain ſpeaking, like the reading pſalms 
in our cathedrals at this day; but in proceſs 
of time inftrumental muſick was introduced 
- firſt among the Greets :- Pope Gregory the 
Great refined upon the church muſick, and 
made it more exact and harmonious ; and 
that it might be general, he ſet up ſinging 
ſchools in Rome, wherein perſons were edu- 
cated to be ſent to foreign churches, where 
it has remained ever fince ; only among the 
Reformed, there are various ways of perform - 
ing, and even in the ſame national church, 
particularly that of England, in which the 
pariſh churches differ in mode very much 
from the cathedrals ; moſt Diſſenters comply 
with this part of worſhip in ſome form or 
other. 

SINGLE (A.) alone, without company, &c. 
applied common]y to a perſon unmaried. 

To fingle out, to pitch upon ſome one per- 
ſon or thing out of a great many. 
SI'NGLENESS (S.) plainneſs, fincerity, hone- 
ty, downrightneſs, undiſguiſedneſs, &c. 
SINGLE-T'EN (S.) a fool, or filly, weak- 
minded perſon. = 
SINGULAR (A.) particular, odd, ſpecial, 
rare, choice, extraordinary, &c. alſo ſome 
one particular perſon or thing. 
SINGULA'RITY or SYNGULARNESS (S.) 
uncommonneſs, particularneſs, oddneſs, 

whimficalneſs, &c. alſo excellency, choice - 
neſs, &c. 
SINISTER (A.) left-handed, on or towards 
the left - hand; alſo unfair or unjuſt, with a 
ſelf- ended or intereſted purpoſe or intent. 
SINK (S.) a neceſſary convenience in a kitchen 
or other part of a houſe, to convey away 
waſte water, ſoil, filth, c. ſometimes call'd 
. a common-ſewer, xc. 
SINK (V.) to fall or ſettle to the bottom of 
water, or any other liquor; alſo to ſaint, 
grow weak, or not able to go thro* a work 
or labour ; alſo to dig a pit or hole to find 
Water for a pump or well, &c. 
 SUNKING (S.) falling or ſettling downwards ; 
alſo fainting or decaying in ſpirits or ſub. 
ſtance, &c. 
SI'NLESS (A.) free from or innocent of all 
crimes, faults, or ſins. | 
SI'NNER (S.) oue that offends wilfully againſt 
the laws of God and goodneſs. 
SVNNET (S.) among the Sailors, is a line or 
ſtring made of rope yarn, (commonly ot 


alſo in private houſes pſalms were frequently | 
ſung; the antient muſick not being quite | 


| SIRNA'ME (S.) the name of a family, com- 


} 


2, 6, or g parts or ſtrands, which are di. 
vided into three parts, and platted one over 
another like a horſe's main) and fo beaten 
ſmooth and flat with a mallet, with which 
ropes are bound round, or ſewed, to keep 
them from galling. 
SI'NOPER (S.) the mineral called ruddle or 
red lead, uſed by painters. 
SI'NUS (S.) ſometimes means thoſe fiſſures or 
cleſts that are between the ſtrata or layers of 
the earth in mines ; ſometimes a cavity in 
ſome bones, the mouth or entrance whereof 
is very narrow, and the bottom broad, &, 
SIP (V.) to drink orſup up a very ſmall quan. 
tity of liquor at a time, 
SI'PHON (S.) an hydraulick inſtrument, com. 
poſed of a crooked tube, one leg or part 
thereof being Jonger than the other ; atter 
the whole is filled up with liquor, the ſhorteſ 
part is put into the tub, bottle, & c. and the 
weight of liquor in the longer leg, cauſing 
it to run out, the atmeſphere preſſing upon 
the fluid in the veſſel, cauſes it to rife in the 

6 ee tube, and ſo it is conveyed out of 
it, &c. 
STPPETS (S.) ſmall, thin ſlices of bread put 
into gravy, &c. under haſhed meat, &c. 
SIR (S.) a complimental title of honour, civi. 
lity and reſpect, paid by one man to another 
in common converſation ; and when uſed to 
the king, has a note of admiration put after 
it, thus, Sir! 
SIRE (S.) a father or begetter, the male parent 
of man or beaſt. 
SILRENIZE (V.) to perſuade, entice, or draw 
perſons to do ſomething that may be their 
ruin or deſtruction. | 
SYRENS (S.) certain ſea-monſters, famous in 
the writings of the poets, who make them 
the daughters of the river Achelous, and of one 
of the nine muſes ; they are ſaid tobe three 
in number; they dwelt on the coaſt of the 
Sicilian fea, and ſung fo harmoniouſly, that 
the mariners were in great danger of being 
ſhipwrecked, by coming too near the ſhore 
to hear their melody; they were partly like 
beautiful women, and partly like birds, hav- 
ing the wings and feet of birds, and other 
parts were like women: It is further ſaid, 
that attempting to charm the Argonauts in 
their expedition, Orpheus ſo excelled them, 
that their attempt proving fruitleſs, for re- 
venge they threw themſelves into the ſea, and 
became rocks; others ſay they became ths 
monſters commonly called mermaids. 
SUVRIUS (s.) a bright ſtar in the mouth of the 
conſtellation called the Great Dog, of the firl 
magnitude. | 


Fd 


mon to women as well as men, till chang 
by marriage. 

SI'RRAH (part.) an exclamation or ctyit 
out to a boy, when he is commiting ſome 
childiſh fault; alſo a term of ſcorn or con- 
tempt, When ſpoken to a man. 

SI'STER 


5 * 75 4 


TER <- 
children of the ſame, parents, or at lea 


coulſins, &c. | 


of policy or religion ; but is generally under- 
ſtood of nuns, c. 


$19/TER (S.) che woman relation argeng the | 
one 
of them; among the Zeros, it extended to 


$1$TERHOOD (s.] a fociety.of women uni- 
ted together by ſome common laws or rules 


"IX 3 


Ceeding to the crown of France ; this Reche- 
_ 6land had firſt a private conference with the 
two famous doctors and curates of St. Sv e. 
- rin and St, Bennet, and with a canon of 
Soiſſons, who preached at Paris; in a few 
days theſe four drew in eight more, who 


appeared like 12 falſe apoſtles, and theſe 
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drew in others, which formed the ag oy 
league, which was ſoon ſtrengthened by a 
numerous aſſociation of churchmen, citizens, 
and courtiers ; and tho* they joined the 
great league formed at Peronne; yet as it 
had particular views of its own, ſo it fre- 
quently diſſented from the projects of the 
dukes of Guiſe or Maine, 

SIXTH (A.) the ordinal number ſo called, 
referring to the place or order of any thing 
in Maſick, it is deemed one of the original 
concords, or harmonical intervals. 

SIZE (S.) the bulk, ſtature, or proportion of 
one thing compared to another; alſo a 

ſticky matter uſed by Painters, Plaiſterers, 
Sc, to mix up their colours with to be uſed 
upon walls, cielings, &c. alſo as much bread 
or beer in the buttery of the univerfity of 
Cambridge, as in value amounts to a farthing, 
and which is ſet upon the name or ſcore of 
ſome particular ſtudent, and marked S. 

SIZE (V.) to paint, varniſh, waſh, daub, ot 
ſmear any thing over with ſize ; alſo to 

make or proportion things fit for particular 


SISTRUM (S.) an, Egyptian muſical inſtru- 
ment uſed by the prieſts of Is, who is ſaid | 
to be the inventreſs thereof; it was of an | 
oval figure, or a dilated ſemi- circle, in the 
ſhape of a ſhoulder-belt, with braſs wires 
acroſs, which played in holes, wherein they 
were ſtopped by their flat heads, &c. 

SIT (V.) to place or put one's ſelf or another 
upon a ſeat to reſt. 

SITE (S.) the poſition of any place, building, 
or territory. 

SITHE or SY THE (S.) an inſtrument to cut 
or mow down graſs, corn, &c. 

SITOPHY!LACES (S.) Athenian magiſtrates, 
' whoſe buſineſs it was to take care that none 
of the burghers bought any more corn than 
the law allowed; for Attica being no good 
ſoil for grain, the Athenians were obliged to 
be particularly careful about this commo- 
dity ; therefore they made a law, that no 
Athenian merchant or maſter of a ſhip ſhould 
import corn to any port but A:bens, and that 
the town might be well furniſhed, they ſent 
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c nine men of war yearly to convoy the mer- uſes, of ſuch and ſuch a bulk or ſtature ; 
chant-men that ſailed to the Helleſpont to alſo to ſcore or run a- tick in the buttery- 
r trade for corn, which ſhips, at their return, book at the univerſity of Cambridge, 
had two thirds of their lading carried into | SYZEABLE (A.) of a proper, fit, juſt or pro- 
* the city, and the remainder into Pireus; and portionable length, breadth or thickneſs. Ads 
ar to prevent ingroſſing and foreſtalling, they SIZ ER (S.) at the univerſity of Cambridge, is 1 
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were forbidden to buy above 50 phorms or 
meaſures ; and if the firophylaces, of which 
there were 15, were negligent or guilty of 
corruption, they were puniſhed capitally. 

I[TUATE (V.) to put, place, feat, fix, or 


a ſcholar of the loweſt degree, a fort of ſer - 
vitor or underling. © 

SKAIN or SKEIN (S.) a ſort of Iri/þ dagger, 
or ſhort ſword; alſo a certain quantity of 
filk, thread, worſted, &c. conſiſting of a 
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the appoint the ſtation or being of any thing. number of reels tied up into a ſeparate par- 

hat ITUA'TION (S.) the place or manner of cel or hank. 1 
ing being put, placed, ſettled, &c. SKA RFED (A.) in Ship-buildrng, is the join - i 
ore 
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IX (A.) the cardinal or poſitive number ſo 
called, charactered 6, or VI, 


ing or letting of one piece of timber into 
another. 


b. XT OLD (A.) any thing in number or 
thet quantity that is fix times as many, or as | 
aid, much as another, 


IXTEE'N (A.) the poſitive or cardinal num- 
ber ſo called, marked 16, or XVI. alſo the 
name of a faction begun at Paris in the lat- 
ter end of the 16th century, in the time of 


upon account of their having affigned to fix. 
of their numher, the 16 wards of Paris, to 


the league; they were 40 in number, but, 


SKATCH or SKOTCH (V.) to ſtop the wheel 
of a cart ur waggon from moving while it 
is loaded or unloaded, &c, by putting a 
block of timber, ſtone, &c. under it. | 

SKE/LETON (S.) the bones of a human, or 
any other creature, put together by art, in 
their proper places, after all the fleſh is ta- 
ken off. See Sceleton. . 

SKELLET or SKILLET (S.) a ſmall metal 
veſſel, hooped with a bade or hoop of iron, 
to which there are four ſeet faſtened for it 
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inſpect into the actions and inclinations of | 
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| 
the citizens, and report according!y, they to ſtand upon, F 
offs were called the ſixteen ; this ſaction was be- | SKE'PTICK, SKE'PTICISM, &c. See Scep- 
zun by one Rechebland, a citizen of Paris, tic, &c. 
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SKETCH (v.) to draw the deſign or plan ok 


under the pretence of breaking the meaſures | 
any thing rudely or roughly, while the fancy 


of Henry III. who, it was pretended, fa- 
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oured the Huguenots, and to hinder Henry is ſtrong and intent upon the ſubject. * 
V. who was then king of Navarre, ſuc- "REED (S.) the firſt or rude dravght of any | 
toads 0 | cc . thing bl 
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XI 
thing made in haſte, with an intent to be 
perfected at more jeiſure. 1 
SKEW'ER or SCU/ER (S.) a ſmall, ſhort 

piece of the branch of a tree, with the rind 

or bark peeled off, uſed by butchers, poul- 
terers, cooks, &c, to truſs up their meat, | 
fowls, &c. es 
SKIFF (S.) a ſmall ſhip or boat, principally 
uſed on rivers to go a pleaſuring in, &c. 
SEI'LFUL-(A.) experienced, knowing, well 
- acquainted with a matter, &c. 5 
- SKILL” or SRULFULNESS (S.) knowledge, 
art, experience, capacity, judgment, un- 
derſtanding, cc. 
* SKIM (V.) to ſtrike or take off the cream 
from milk; to pick and cull the beſt of a 
commodity, &c, 1 
SKIN (V.) to flea or pull off the ſkin from an 
animal's back; to rob or plunder a perſon 

of the moſt valuable part of his effects, &c. 

SKIN (S.) the pelt or outward coat of an 
animal, that is or may be flead or pulled off 

whole and intire ; alſo the outward rind of 
an apple, or other fruit, &c. | 

SKI'NKER (S.) a cup-bearer, butler, or per- 

ſon that has the care of the liquor, and ſer- 
ving the company. | | 

SKUNNY (A.) conſiſting of much ſkin, and 
little fleſh ; and in Animals, is the ſame with 
being lean. | 

SKIP (V.) to leap, hop, or jump from. one 
place to another very nimbly ; alſo to paſs 
over or leave out words, &c, in reading or 

writing. 8 

SKP. KENNEL (S.) a mock name for 
a foot - boy, c. "ER, 

SKI'PPER (S.) the name given to maſters of 
trading- hips, or veſſels that come from 
Holland, Se. 

SK I/ P- POUND or SHI'P-POUND (S.) a fo- 
reign weight, containing between three and 
four hundred pounds of our weight. _ 

SKI'PTON (S.) in the Weft-Riding of York- 

ire, a handſome, well-built town among 
the hills, that has a very large market week- 
ly on Saturday, that not only ſupplies its 
- own inhabitants with all manner of food and 
neceſſaries, but alſo the neighbouring villages 
round it ; diſtant from London 155 compu- 

ted, and 181 meaſured miles, 
SKI'RMISH (V.) to fight, brawl, ſquabble, 
quarrel ſuddenly, without regularity or or- 

der. | 8 25 

SKIRMISH (S.) a ſudden quarrel or fight 
between a ſmall parcel of troops in the fight 
of a regular army, on purpoſe to draw on 

a general engagement ; but more generally, 

means a mobbiſh fort of a quarrel or en- 

counter. 5 

<KIRTS (S.) thoſe parts of the upper gar- 
ments that are looſe below. the - waiſt ; alſo 
the borders or extremities of countries, 


SKIT (S.) a pretence, lying excuſe, a ſham, | SLAVE (S.) one who is in a ſtate of bondag 


trick, or device, &c. | 


} <RREAM (V.) to cry out aloud or ſuddenly, 


to bawl or make a noiſe, &c. 

SKY (S.) the concave or heavens over our 
heads wherever we go, 'which always ap. 
pears a hemiſphere, the beholder continually 
ſtanding in the center of his own view. 
SKY'-COLOUR (S.) commonly means a cy. 
rious, fine, lightiſh blue colour, | 
SKY'.LARK (S.) a fine finging bird. 

SLAB (S.) a puddle or mixture of dirt and 
Water; alſo the out-fide or fappy parts of 
timber that is ſawn off ; in Maſonry, the 
thin flices of marble that are cut off a large 
block for the uſe of fire-hearths, chimney. 
pieces, and tops for tables, &c. are called 


$,- 

SLABBY (A.) dirty, wet, plaſhy, &c. 

SLACK (A.) looſe, not tied up, or tight; 

alſo backward, flow, &c. 

<LA'CKEN (V.) to give way, to let looſe, 

to grow remiſs or negligent, &c. 

SLAG (S.) the droſs of lead, iron, &c. that 

is left after melting the ore, and which 

commonly incorporates with the coal, tut, 

&c, and fo requires .to be ſtamped or bro. 

ken into ſmall pieces, in order to be t. 

melted, ; . h 

SLAKE (V.) to quench one's thirſt with wa 

ter, or other liquor; alſo to take out ct 

quench the fire that is contained in lime, 

by pouring on water, in order to make i 

into mortar, &c. 

SLAM (S.) a ſweeping, taking away or win. 

ning all that is play*d for. | 

SLA*NDER (V.) to revile, reproach, back. 

bite, or ſpeak evil or unjuſtly of a perſon, 

SLA'NDERER{S.) one who vilely and wrong- 

fully reproaches or belies his neighbout' 

gocd name and character. ; 

SLAN'/DEROUS (A.) reproachſul, reviling, in. 
jurious, wrongtul, &c. 5 

SLA'NTING (A.) inclining or not ftand- 

ing ſtraight of any thing, as the fide of! 

hill, &c. 

SLAP (V.) to ſtrike or give a blow with ſome- 

thing that is pretty broad, as with the pam 

of the hand; &c. 

SLAP (S.) a blow with the palm of the hand 
or ſome other broad thing. 

SLASH {V.) to cut deep into the fleſh with 
knife, &c, | 

SLATE (S.) a fort of thin ſtone uſed for 

vering of houſes, &c. alſo to wi ite on, 40 

SLATE (V.) a tile to cover the roof of al 
building with ſlates. 

SLA'TTERN (S.) a ſlovenly or ſluttiſh uc 
man, one who dreſſes herſelf, and does I 
buſineſs in a careleſs, negligent ſort dl 
manner. 

SLA'T'TERN (V.) to wear cloaths, or do b 
ſineſs in an indecent, careleſs, flovenly ms 
ner, eſpecially ſpoken of women. 


abſolutely at the tyrannical command df | | 
| 


SKVTTISH (A.) wanton, fooliſh, apiſh, fan- 
taftical, &t. 
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exceedingly hard or long at all ſorts. of 


drudgery, | GY 
SLAVE (V.) to work uncommonly hard and 
long, &. 42 
SLA VER (V.) to let the ſaliva or ſpittle run 
out of a perſon's mouth. | 
SLA VER (S.) bondage, hard: working, per- 
petual ſervitude, abſolutely under the com- 
mand of another without redreſs. SF 
SLAU'GHTER (V.) to kill, murder, ſlay, or 
butcher. | 
SLA'VISH (A.) any ſort of work, buſineſs, 
or employment that is very tireſome, trou- 
bleſome, or heavy to do. x 
SLAY (V.) to kill, murder, or butcher, 
SLEA'FORD (S.) in Lincolnſbire, is a town 
that of late years has grown very populous, 
whereby the market is very large weekly on 
Saturday; it is ſituated in a pleaſant valley 
upon a ſmall river, whoſe ſtream is ſo rapid, 
that the froſt never ſtops it, and its market- 
place, which is large, is in the form of a pa- 
rallelogram, or long ſquare, facing three 
great ſtreets ; diſtant from London go com- 
puted, and 102 meaſured miles. 
SLEA'ZINESS (S.) a ſort of weakneſs or im- 
perfection in weavers work, that is made 
very ſlight, which renders the parts eaſy to 
be pulled aſunder, or ſeparated the one from 
the other, &c. , 
SLED or SLEDGE (S.) carriages that are ſome- 
times wholly without wheels, and ſome- 
times have broad or very low ones, which 
are uſed for the carrying of goods out of 
one ware-houſe, &c. into another, eſpecial- 
ly in Holland, &c, and here in England to 
draw traitors on to the place of execution; 
alſo the name of a large hammer uſed by 
the ſmiths in forming anchors, and other 
heavy works, &c. 
LEEK or SLICK (A.) glib, ſmooth, plain, 
even, &c. | 
ILEEP (V.) to reſt and compoſe the body and 
faculties of the mind, by a ceſſation from 
labour, motion, &c. - 
LEE PERS (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe timbers 
that lie, before and behind the bottom of a 


ip. 9 
LEEPLESS (A.) that is not capable of tak- 
ing reſt by ſleep; in Phy/ick, a diſeaſe called 
watching, &c. 
EE PT (A.) inclined or heavy to ſleep, or 
that cannot forbear ſleeping, drowſy, &c. 
EET (S.) an imperfect ſort of ſnow, 

nds (A.) whether that is between ſnow 
and rain, 


EEVE (S.) that part of a garment that con- 
tains the arm. 


EE'VELESS (A.) that has no ſleeves ; alſo 
wifling, filly, impertinent, &c. | 


ning, knowledge, judgment, ſkill, &c. 
E'NDER (A.) thin, fmall in butk, or cir- 
. nes; alſo weak, flight, poor, mean, 


ECHT or SLIGHT (S.) dexterity, cun- 


Fel 
SLICE (S.) a thin broad piece of bread, meat, 


cookery to turn fiſn in a frying- pan, &c. 
SLICE (V.) to cut into thin pieces. 
SLYCKEN (V.) to. poliſh, or make very glib 
or ſmooth, by rubbing, &c. 

SLYCKNESS S.) ſmoothneſs, poliſhedneſs, 

glibneſs, &c. . | 
SLIDE (S.) ice, or any other place wore very 

ſmooth, by much rubbing, &c. 

SLIDE (V.) to move glibly along, to glide a- 
long the ice, or any other very ſmooth place. 
SLIGHT (A.) weak, poor, ſlender, imper- 

feat, &c. N 0 
SLIGHT (V.) to hurry a thing over, to do it 

careleſly ; to diſregard or diſeſteem any per- 

ſon, thing, or buſineſs. 5 
SLIM (A.) tall, thin, or ſlender. 


upon the ſhore of a ſea or river, upon the 
going out of the tide; alſo any thick clam- 
my matter, ſuch as the ſticky matter that 
ariſes from fiſh aſter it is dead. 

SLING (S.) ſometimes means an inſtrument to 
throw ſtones with, ſuch as boys play with, 
conſiſting of two ſtrings about a yard (more 
or leſs) long, and piece of leather to lay 
the ſtones, &c. in; alſo an inſtrument uſed 
by Brewers to take faſt hold of caſks, in 
order to convey them into a cellar, ſtore- 
houſe, &c. 

SLING (V.) to throw ſtones out of a ſlirg 
Sc. alſo to throw or put fire-arms over 

one's ſhoulders, &c. alſo to faſten any thing 

ſo as to be lifted out of cne place into an- 

other, &c. and at Sea, it means to hang a 

bowl with liquor ſo in a rope, that it may 

comply with all motions of the ſhip, without 
ſpilling the liquor; and in Surgery, it is the 

hanging or putting a broken leg or arm in a 

bandage, that it may be eaſed, &c. 

SLINK (S.) an abortive or caſt calf, or other 
creature; alſo the name of a wild beaſt, 

whoſe ſkin or hide is valuable, er 

SLINK (V.) to miſcarry or drop a creature's 
young before its full and proper time; alſo 


to ſteal or ſneak away out of company pri- 
vately, &c. 


ting, &c. alſo a fall or ſliding; alſo a long, 
narrow piece of ground, ſilk, ſtuff, & c. alio 
a ſprig pulled from off a tree, &c. 5 
SLIP (V.) to flide, fall, miſtake, or commit 
an error in ſpeaking or writing, &c. 
SLVPPERS (S.) a fort of thoes worn in a 
morning, &c. in an undreſs, that are not 
faſtened or buckled, and ſome have no hind- 


SLFPPERY (A.) dangerous to go or walk 

upon, for fear of fliding or falling doan ; 
alſo a perſon that cannot be depended upon. 
SLIT (S.) a long cut or crack, a rent or divi- 
ſion that runs along the grain of a board, 
or the warp or cane of a piece of ſtuff, 


cloth, &c. 
C6 0 2 SLIT 


| &c. alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed in 


SLIME (S.) the ſlippery ſoft mud that ſettles 


SLIP (S.) a miſtake or error in ſpeaking, wri- 


quarters, and but a ſhort vamp in the front. . 
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SLIVE (V.) to cut a toaf, &c. in thin pieces. 


4 


| SLU'GGARD (S.) a heavy, dull, fluggih or 


L U 


SLYT (v.) to rend, tear, cut, or part aſunder { SLUNK (A.) gotten or ſtolen away privately; 


violently. 
SLI'VER (S.) a ſlice or thin piece cut off a 


loaf, &c. | 

SLOE (S.) a ſmall, blackiſh, wild plumb, of 
a very harſh or rough taſte, | 

SLOOP (S.) a ſmall fhip or veſſel that makes 


ſhort or coaſting voyages. 


SLOp (v.) to daub or wet any place or thing 


by ſpilling water, &c. on it. | 
SLO-PE (V.) to lean from an upright or per- 
pendicular line, as the tide of an hill, &c. 
SLO'PPY (A.) wet, foul, dirty, full of pud- 
dles or ſlops. 
SLOPS (S.) are ſometimes taken for phyſical 
compoſitions or portions; and ſometimes for 
any meſs of mixed liquors; alſo cloathing 
for ſeamen, &c. 

S. OT (S.) among Huntſmen, is the mark or 
print a deer*s foot makes in the ground. 
SEOTH or SLO'THFULNESS (S.) that ſlug- 

giſh, heavy diſpoſition of mind that renders 
a perſon un willing to act, ſtir, or do any 
thing; idlenefs, lazineſs, droniſnneſs. 

SLO'THFUL (A.) heavy, idle, lazy, unwil- 
ling to act, ſtir, or do any thing. 

SLOUCH (S.) a flovenly, undecent, unman- 
nerly fellow. | 

SLOUCH (v.) to go or move along in a rude, 
aukward, undecent, ill. dreſſed, ſtovenly 
manner. | 

SLO'VEN (S.) an ill- dreſſed, naſty, careleſs, 
dirty fellow. 5 

SLO'VENEINESS (S.) careleſſneſs in beha. 
viour or. attire, negligence or dirtineſs in 

perſon or dreſs. 

SLOUGH (S.) a thick, deep, muddy, quaggy 
plave z alſo the caſt ſkin of a ſnake; or the 

inſide or pithy part of the horn of an ox, 
bull, or cow, &c. uſed frequently to ſtrength- 
en the banks or fences of fields, &c. 

SLOW (A.) tedious, dull in motion; alſo 
cautious, or long before a perſon comes to a 
final reſolution. 

SLOW'NESS (5:) tedicuſneſs, cautiouſneſs; re- 

ſervedneſs, ſtatelineſs, &c- 

SLU BBER (V.) to hurry, or do a thing ſlo- 
venly over. | 

SLUCE or SLUICE (S.) a. vent or drain for 
water, whereby it may be let in or out of 
lands, ponds, &c. | 

SLUG (S.) a dew- ſnail that has no ſhell ; alſo 
a long piece of lead or beaten bullet to ſhoot 
out of a gun; alſo a ſhip or boat that is more 
fit for carrying large quantities of heavy goods 
than ſailing, it moving but very ſlowly. 


flowthful fellow. 
SLU'GGISH (A.) dull or heavy of motion, 
lazy, droniſh, &c. 
SLU'MBER (V.) to ſleep imperfeQly, to doze, 
or take ſhort naps, &c. 8 
SLUMP (V.) to lip, or fall down or into any 


| SMA*RDEN (S.) an ancient town in X., 


| SMART (V.) to have an acute pain, occs 


j 


- 8. 
SMA TTERER (s.) one that has a flights 


SME 


alſo caſt or brought forth before the dus 

time. 

SLUR (V.) to daub, ſmear, or obliterate wet 
writing; alſo to give a perſon an ill name 
or character, to hurt his reputation; alſo to 
play many notes upon a muſic] inſtrument 
with» one drawing of tlte bow, &c, 

SLUR (S,) a daubing or obſcuring wet writing; 
alſo a mark in muſick made over the heads 
of ſeveral notes, to denote that fo many as 
are contained under it are to be ſounded with. 
one drawing of the bow, breathing, &c. 

SLUT (S.) a woman that is careleſs, dirty, 
and naſty in cleaning her houſe, dreſſing the 
victuals, &c, 

SLU”TTISH (A.) nafty ; dirty, and care. 
leſs in cookery, or other parts of houſe. 
wifery. P 

SLY (A.) 2 ſubtle, cunning, ſecret, r:- 
ſerved, watching a clandeſtine opportunity 
to do miſchief. _ 

SMACK (S.) a reliſh, taſte, defire, or Jong- 
ing for any thing; alſo an introduction inio 
any art, ſcience, or bufineſs ; alſo the noiſe 
that eater amorous kifiing with the +75 
males. 4 

SMACK (V.) to make a noiſe with a leng 
whip, or with the lips in kiffing, &c. 

SMALL (A.) little in fize, bulk, or ftature, 
or a ſew in number. 

SMALL. CRAFT (S.) in Fiſhing, is any thing 
uſed. to cateh the fiſh with ; alſo any fort of 
ſmall ſhips or veſſels, &c. 

SMALE-PO'X (S.) a diſeafe almoſt epidemi- 

cal in England, that ariſes in a great rumter 
of puſtles in the ſkin, filled with a white 
purulent matter, and whieh very frequent! 
leaves pits or dents in the face, hands, &c, 

SMALT (S.) a blue powder uſed by painters 
and others; alſo blue enamel. 

SMARA'*GDUS (S.) an emerald or preciovi 
None of a curious, tranſparent, green co. 
lour, | | 


- whoſe market is weekly on Monday; di- 
tant from London 21 computed, and 25 mar 
ſured miles. 


- fioned by a cut or prick in any part of the 
body, or ſome very ſharp liquor's being 

- poured into the eyes, &c. i 
SMART (A.) witty, quick, ready, briſk ; alb 
piercing, ſtrong, &c. ; 
SMA*RTNESS (S.) readineſs, quickneſs, brit 
neſs, wittineſs, ſharpneſs, &c. | 
SMATCH or SMA'TTERING (S.) a mi 
taſte, knowledge, or ſlight {kill in 
thin 


ſuperficial knowledge of things. i 
SMEAR (v.) to daub or ſpread greaſe, di 

Ec. over any thing. Een 
SMELL-(V.) to receive and diſtinguiſh uy 


Perſon's f. 
"UTHER 


wet, dirty place, | 


. 


lag from 


SMO 

FJious odours that ſeveral bodies emit, thro“ 
the noſtrils, 4 

SME LLING (S.) that ſenſe or faculty of the 

'body which by the noſtrils perceives and diſ- 
tinguilhes the various odours of flowers, &c. 

SMELT (S.) a curious, ſmall river-fiſh, very 
much valued by moſt people. | 

SMELT (V.) to reduce ore into a liquid, and 
ſeparate the metal contained therein from the 
droſs, &c. by the aſſiſtance of fire in a fur- 
nace, &c. | | 

FMERK (V.) to ſmile or look amorouſly. 

SMICKET (S.) a woman's ſhift or ſmock, or | 
that linen garment Ihe wears next her ſkin, * 

SMILE (V.) to look pleaſantly, to begin to 
laugh, &2, k 

SMITE (V.) to ſtrike, beat, or hit; and in 
the Scripture Language, frequently means to 

_ deſtroy, overthrow, or kill. 

SMITH (S.) any attificer that works with a 
forge and hammer, &c. whether it be in 
iron, ſilver, & c. but commonly is meant of 
thoſe that work in iron only, who are uſually 
called hlack- ſmit he.; the others are called 
gold-ſmiths, filver-ſmiths, copper ſmithis, &c. 

SMI'THERY (S.) the trade, work, or buſi- 
neſs of a ſmith, 4 

SMUTHY (S.) the office or ſhop furniſhed 


with a forge, bellows, anvils, hammers, &c. 1 


for the execution of ſmiths work 

SMFTTEN (A.) affected, ſtruck, ſtrongly in- 
clined to, or made in love with a perſon or | 
thing, 

SMOCK (S.) the linen garment that a woman 
wears next her ikin, and that covers her 
whole body. 

SMO'CK-FAC*D (A.) a man or boy with an 
effeminate or womaniſh look, ſmooth, and 
without a beard, &c. 

WOKE (S.) a humid vapour, exhiled from 
water or other moiſt things; alſo that which 
iſſues from all green combuſtibles, and ſuch 
as are impregnated with ſulphur, &c. 

SMOKE (v.) to emit a humid ſteam or va- 
pour; alſo to hlacken copper - plates with the 
ſmoke of a candle, torch, &c. alſo to con- 
ſume tobacco by drawing the ſteam or ſmoke 
through a tube, and venting it at a perſon's 
mouth ; alſo to get a hint of a perſon's in- 
tentions, to gueſs at his deſians, c. 

FMO EIN ESS (S.) the condition of a room, 
&. that is troubled with ſmoke, 

MO'KY (A.) troubled w.th the ſumes ariſing , 

from the firing made uſe of in any thing 

that is full of ſmoke. 

MOOTH (V.) to plane, poliſh, or take off 

the harſhnefs or irregularities of liquors, 

boards, ſtones, tec. 

MOOTH (A.) mild, pleaſant · taſted, plain, 

wen, well- poliſhed, &c. 

MOTHER (V.) to Rifle, ſuffocate, or ſtop a 

berſon's breath; alſo to conceal or hide a 

perſon's faults, &c. 

10% T HER (S.) a great fume or ſmoke ari- 

laß from the burning of wet ſtraw, &c. 


SNA 


SMUG (A.) nice, clean, neat, fpruce, welts - 


dreſſed, & c. 

To ſmug up, to dreſs up very clean, neat, 
or ſprucely, in order to look agreeable in the 
eyes of every beholder. 

SMU/GGLE (V.) to run goods out of a ſhip 
clandeftinely, without paying 'the duty the 
government has appointed ; to-do any thing 
ſecretly or unjuſtifiably, &c, alſo to kifs a 
girl in a corner, &c. 


| SMU'GGLER (S.) one who makes a trade of 


carrying or exporting prohibited goods 'out 
of, and bringing ſuch into a nation.; and 
iſo that brings goods aſhoar from aboard a 
ſhip, that are allowed, without paying the 
duties or cuſtoms appointed, 

SMUT (V.) to daub or ſmear any thing over 
with ſoot, greaſe, '&c. 

SMUT (S.) any dirt or black matter, -eſpeci- 
ally ſoot in a chimney, burrit cok, &c. alſo 
a diſeaſe in corn; alſo obſcene diſcourſe. 

SMU'TTINESS (S.) dirtineſs or ſoctineſs, &c. 
alſo baudy, or obſcene talk or diſcourſe. 

SMU'TTY (A.) dirty, black, ſmeared with 
ſoot, &c. alſo naſty, immodeft, cr obſcene 
talk, 

SNACK (S.) a ſhare, part or proportion of 
any thing, wherein divers perſons are con- 
cerned, 

'To go Snacks, to be partner in, encourager, 
.promoter, or forwarder of any thing, 

SNA'/FFLE (S.) a particular fort of bit for the 
mouth of a ſaddle- horſe. ; 

SNAG (S.) a tooth that ſtands out a little lon- 
ger than the reſt ; alſo a techy, waſpiſh per- 
ſon, _ | 

SNA'GGY (A.) techy, ſnarling, waſpiſh, quar- 
relſome, &c. 

SNAIL (A.) a reptile that breeds in gardens, 
with a ſhell or houſe on its back, of a ſlimy 
nature, and without bones, faid to he very 
good, when boiled in milk, for decaying and 
conſumptive perſons. | 

SNAKE (S.) one of the ſpecies of ſerpents, 
ſaid not to be venomous, &c. 

SNAP (S.) a fudden noiſe made by ſtriking 

one's fingers together when wet, as the bar. 
bers do, or of breaking a ſtick, &c. alſo a 
ſmall piece of meat or victuals. 

SNAP (V.) to ſpeak ſhortly, to anſwer croſly, 
to make a noiſe by ſtriking the fingers tove - 
ther when wet, or by breaking a ſtick, &c. 
alſo to make a noiſe m the manner of a 
drum, as children do with bits ot broad, 
ſmooth wood put between their fingers, &c. 

SNAP-DRA'GON (S.) a Chri/ffmas gambol or 
innocent ſport made by putting plumbs into 
brandy, &c. and ſetting it on fire, to ſnatch 
them out and eat them. 

SNA'PPERS (S) waſpiſh perſons that anſwer 
crofly or peeviſhly, &c. allo play-things for 
children, made of bone, or bits of broad, 
thin, hard wood to put between their fin 
gers, and to make a noiſe like à drum, &Cc. 
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. SNA'PPISH (A.) peeviſh, croſs, furly, angry, 


. SNARL (V.) to growl or make a noiſe like an 


SNO 


crahbed, ill-natured; &c. 
SNARE (S.) a gin, trap, or contrivance, to 
catch birds, hares, rabbets, men, &c. in, to 

prejudice them. 

SNARE (V.) to entrap or catch a perſon in a 
difficulty, to lay baits for an innocent perſon 
to be made guilty of a miſdemeanor. } 


angry dog; alſo to ſpeak ſnappiſhly, angrily, 
or finding of faults, &c. : 
SNATCH (V.) to jerk. or catch any thing haſ- 
tily, rudely, eagerly, or by force, cc. 
SNA'TCH-BLOCE (S.) in a Ship, is a great 
block with a ſhiver in it, and a notch cut 
'th:ough one of the cheeks, by which a rope 
is reeved into it very expeditiouſly, as well 
in the middle, as at the ends ; it is commonly 
faſtened to the main · matt with a ſtrap, and 
uſed for the winding tackle. 

SNATHE or SNAITHE (S.) in the Ve- Rid- 
ing of Yorkſbire, a (mall town, ſituate on the 
river Calder, whoſe market-is weekly on Fri- 
day; diſtant from London 136 computed, and 
175 meaſured miles. | | 

SNEAK (V.) to crawl or creep about ſoftly or 
privately, like one aſhamed of what he is 
doing; alſo to act or do any thing in a co- 
vetous, mean · ſpirited way or manner. 

SNEA'KING (A.) poor or mean - ſpirited, un- 
generous, niggardly, &c. 

SNEER (V.) to laugh in a ſcornſul or deſpite- 

ſul manner, ſillily or fooliſhly, &c. 
SN EER (S.) a taunting way or manner of ex- 
preſſing one's ſelf by words or looks. 
ENEEZE (V.) to make a noiſe at the mouth 
and noſe, by reaſon of a convulſive diſorder 
in the muſcles of the breaſt, noſe, &c. 
SNE'TSHAM or SWE'TISHAM (S.) in Nor- 
Felt, a ſmall. town, ſituate upon the riſe of 
the little river Ingol, formerly famous for the 


. 


large herds of neat cattle that was fed in and 


near it; its market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from London 82 computed, and 100 
meaſured miles. | 
ENI'CKER or SNI'GGER (V.) to laugh or 
gigele wantonly, fooliſhly, contemptuouſly, 


or by way of game or ſport at another's 


misfortunes. | | 
S NI (V.) to cut a ſlit in, or a piece off from 
ſomething with ſciſſars, ſhears, &c. 
SNiIp (S.) a ſmall piece or bit cut off from a 
whole loaf, piece, garment, &c. 5 
ENIPE (S.) a fine, ſmall eatable bird or fowl. 
SNIVVEL (S.) the excrement that is diſcharged 
at the noſe, that thick, ſlimy matter called 
ſnot, 
SNI'VELLING or SNUVELLY (A.) ſnoity- 


noſed, mean-ſpirited, poor, little, not done- 


to perfection. 
ENORE or. SNOAR (V.) to make a noiſe 
through the mouth or note when atleep. 
"ENORT (V.) to ſtart and make a noiſe like a 
h fe that is frightned. 
SNOT (S.) that mucous or phlegmy matter or 


SOB 


SNO'TTY (A.) daubed or fmeared with ſnot; 


alſo mean-ſpirited, ſneaking, &c. 
SNOUT (S.) the noſe, eſpecially of a hog, 
SNOW (S.) a meteor engendered in the air 


by moiſture and cold, and expreſſed to our 


view in broad, thin flakes of ice, of an 

exceeding white colour, and porous ſub. 

ſtance, 5 

SNOW (V.) to drop or let fall ſnow, con. 

gealed water, or thin flakes of ice of a very 

white colour. ö 

SNO'WY (A.) full of ſnow, or ſomething re. 

lating, belonging, or like to ſnow. 

SNUB (V.) to brow-beat, check, huff, fin 

fault with, or angrily ſtop a perſon, 

SNUDGE (V.) to walk along as it wer 

wrapped up in one's ſelf, without regard. 

ing perſons or things that may be in tie 
way, &c. EY” | 

SNUFF (S.) any ſort of powder taken uy 

the noſe ; and now principally made of to- 

bacco. 1 
To take Snuff, to ſnuff or draw up ay 

ſort of powder, &c. at the noſe ; alſo tohe 

1 with what another perſon ſays u 

oes. 

SNU FF. BOx (S.) a modiſn toy made d 

gold, filver, &c. to contain and carry (nf 

in. 

SNU/FF-DISH (S.) an inſtrument to contain, 

put, or lay a pair of ſnuffers in. 

SNU/FFERS (S.) an inſtrument to trim a cu 

dle, lamp, &c. with, to make them bun 

the clearer, &c. 

SNU'FFISH or SNU'FFY (A.) daubed « 

ſmeared with ſnuff; alſo one that is fo 

angry, or takes offence at what another f 

or does, | 

SNU'FFLE (V.) to make a noiſe in the hei 

or thro? the noſe, to ſpeak imperſectiy, 

SNU'FFLING (S.) ſpeaking thro? the nol 

breathing, or making a rattling noiſe in 

head, or thro? the noſe. 

SNUG (A.) hid, concealed, ſecreted, cloſe 
ſafe, out of danger, &c. 

SNU'GGLE-(V.)' to run the noſe intoit 
ther's boſom, as a child does into its nur{' 
to kiſs or embrace familiarly in bed, &. 

SO (Part.) thus, in like manner, very i 
O! rare, &c. | 

SOAK or SOKE (V. ) to ſteep or immerg*® 
thing in liquor, in order to have it il 
roughly impregnated, &c. 

SOAP or SOPE (S.) an exceeding uſeſul e 
modity, compoſed by art of pot-aſhc, 
&c, uſeſul to waſh linen, Kc. of wi 
there are various forts, adapted to paris 
uſes, &c. 8 

SOAR (V.) to fly up on high like a bit, 
have lofty and ambitious thoughts, & 

SOARING (S.) aQual mounting vp "! 

air like birds ; alſo aiming at higher mY 
ambitiouſly, &c. ; 

SOB (v.) to expreſs the ſorrow of the f 


excrement that is diſcharged at the noſe, 


by a conyullive manner of breathing: ® 
y a conyullive manner 580 00 


= 


80D 


5 80 BET (S.) a ſighing or making a noiſe, 


by crying and expreſſing the inward temper 


of the mind, by convulſive fetching and 


emitting the breath, &c, 


SO'BER (A.) ſedate, thoughtſul, in one's right 


mind, and regular way of thinking, no ways 
intoxicated with ſpirituous liquors, &c. 


gravity, regularity of behaviour, temperance 
in eating, and eſpecially in drinking, &c. 


SO CAGE (S.) an inferior tenure of lands, 


whereby the tenant is to perform ſervice of 
huſbandry to the lord, for which the ſeoffee 
ſhall have common in the waſtes of the lord 
for his neceſſary beaſts, &c. for the mainte- 
nance and advancement of tillage, &c. 


S0 CAGER or SO'KEMAN (S.) one who 


holds lands or tenements by the tenure of 
ploughing his lords lands at his own proper 
charge, inſtead of paying rent. 


SOCIABLE or SOCIAL (A.) proper or fit 


for, or delighting in company, &c. 


SOCIET (S.) a collective hody of perſons 


united together under proper laws or re- 


ſtraints for the better carrying on of ſome 


publick affair, buſineſs, or trade; and this 
is either univerſal to a nation or people, 
conſidered or taken collectively as one com- 
men ſociety, or particularly of a few perſons 
united by grants, charters, or privileges, for 
the improvement of arts and iciences, &c. 
ſo as the Royal Society, Ec. 


"SOCI'NIAN S.) one that is an abettor, fol- 


lower, or maintainer of the theological opi- 
nions of Fauſtus Socinus, who is ſaid to at- 
firm, that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man, and 
had no exiſtence before Mary, that the Holy 
Ghoſt was not a diſtin perſon, and that 
the Father only was God, and that the name 
of God given in the ſcriptures to Jeſus Chriſt 
means only that the Father had given him a 
fovereign power over all creatures, for which 
reaſon, men and angels ought to adore him ; 
he denied the redemption of Chriſt, affirm- 
ing, that he died only to give mankind a 
pattern of heroick virtue, and to feal his 
doctrine with his death; original fin, grace, 
and predeſtination, he reckoned as mere 
chimera's, &c. | 


SOCI NIANISM (S.) the religious doctrines of 


the Sociniant. 


SOCK (S.) ſomething put at the bottom of 


the feet, to keep them warm and dry, &c. 


SO CK ET (S.) that. part of a candleſtick that 


contains the candle, or any other thing for a 
like purpoſe, 


SOD (S.) a green, heathy ſort of turf that is 


'parcd eff, to be laid down on ſome other 
place, &c. | 


*O'DDEN (A.) ſteeped, or ſoaked in- liquor, 


ſtewed or boiled, or made ſoft by liquor, &c. 


SO DOM TE (S.) one who commits, or is 


guilty of the unnatural fin of ſodomy. 


SOUOMITICAL (A.) pertaining or belong- 


wg to the act of ſedemy. 


$0/'BERNESS or SOBRVETY (S.) prudence, |. 


SOL 
80"DOMY (S.) the unnatural coupling of one 
man with another, &c. &E 
SO'FFA (S.) a fort of bench or couch uſed a- 
mong the Turks, Sc. raiſed at a proper diſ- 
tance from the ground about a hall or cham- 
ber, to fit or lie upon, being covered with 
carpets, &c. and in this manner to look out 
of the windows, and fee what paſſes. * 
SO'FFEES (S.) a ſect among the urks, who 
paſs for a fort of Puritans, or over--religious 
_ perſons, who read as they go along the ſtreets, 
and publick places, and are always buſy with 
their beads, that notice may be taken of their 
ſeeming deyotion ; and when they ſpeak it is 
only two words; as, God is great, Gad pro- 
tef?, God is pure, Ged ſave, &c. | 
SO'FIT (S.) in Archite&ure, is the eaves of the 
corona of the capital of a column; alſo any 
plafond or cieling formed of croſs beams, or 
flying cornices, the ſquares or co- partments 
whereof are enriched with ſculptures, paini- 
ing, &c. : | | 


SOFT (A.) pliant, yielding to the touch; alſo 


veeak in underſtanding, fooliſh, filly, idle, &c. 
Soft - Bodies, ſuch as by a gevtie preſſu e 
yield or give way, and loſe their priſtine 
form without recovering it again, as dough, 
mud, moitt clav, &c. , 

SO'FTA'S (S.) Tur canons or beneficiaries 
who have a gocd yearly allowarce for ſaying 
a religious ofice for the dead at the tombs of 
the ſultans, &c, 

SO'FTEN- (V.) to render or make pliant or 
yielding to the touch by fire, or any other 
means; allo to appeaſe or ſatisfy an angry 
perſon ; alſo to break off the edges cf co- 
lours in painting, by blending or mixing 
them inſenſibly together. | 

SO'FTISH (A.) inclining to be (ft or pliant 
to the touch; alſo ſilly, foolith, weak, &c. 

SOHO” (Part.) ftop, ſtay, hcarken, obſerve, 
come hither, &c. 

SOIL (S.) the ground or earth of a country or 
nation, to which a regard is particularly had, 
as to its natural ſituation oi heat, cold, 

ec. 

SOIL (V.) to dung, manure, muck, &c. ground 
for gardening, tillage, &c. allo to dirt, ſpoil, 
or render good for nothing. 


SO'/JOURN (V.) to live, continue, abide, or. 


ſtay a while in a plzce. 

SOL (S.) the Latin name for the Fun; and with 
the Chymiſts is uſed for gold, and marked ; 
with the Heralds, it is the golden colour in 
the coats of ſovereign princes; in Muſfcł, it 
is the contracted name of ſeveral notes in the 
ſcale or gamut, ſuch as G. (ele, Sc. D. 4 
ſel re, Se. among the French, it is the name 
of a ſhilling, or 12 demiers. 

SO“ LACE (S.) joy, pleaſure, comfort, ſatis - 
faction, delight, &c. | 

SO LACE (V.) to pleaſe, rejoice, or receive 
comfort and fatisfaQion, in the uſe or con- 


templatlon of any thing, 6 
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SOL | 
_ SOLAR (A.) ſomething belonging or relating 
to the fun, — ; 

Solar Month, is that ſpace of time that is 
ſpent by the ſun's going through one ſign, 
or a 12th part of the Zodiack, 

Solar Syſtem, in Aſtronomy, is that order or 
ſuppoſed diſpoſition of the celeſtial bodies, 
- which move round the ſun as the center of 
their motion. | 
Solar Year, is that ſpace of time in which 
the ſun returns again to the ſame equinoc- 
tial or ſolſtitial point, which is about 365 
Jays, 5 hours, and 50 minutes, 
 SOLA'*RES (S.) called alſo Chamfs, a people of 
Meſopotamia, and the adjacent countries, 
thus called, upon account of their being 
ſuppoſed to worſhip the Sun; they have no 
churches, but meet in under-ground places, 
and far from any city, where they practiſe 


and perform their religious worſhip fo ſe- 
cretly, that it was never yet diſcovered, not |. 


by even thoſe who from among them were 
converted to the Chriſtian faith, for fear of 
being murdered, according to the fixed reſo- 
lution of the others, of being the death of 
thoſe who ſhould preſume to divulge the ſe- 
crets of their religion. The grand ſeignior's 


baſſa's not obſerving any external acts of | 


devotion that they performed, ordered that 
they ſhould declare themſelves, that they 
might judge whether their ſect might be to- 
jerated in the Turki/p empire; upon which, 
they joined the Surians, or Jacobites, but 
without obliging themſelves to the practices 
of Chriſtianity, and ſtill continuing their 
private aſſemblies. on Þ 
SO'LDER or SO'DYER (S.) a compoſition 
made uſe of by plumbers, &c, to join wa- 


ter- pipes, &c. of a very binding, flicking | 


nature, | 

| SOLDER or SO'DDER (V.) to join, cement, 
faſten, or cloſe together with ſelder N 

50/LDIER (S.) one who makes war his em- 
ployment, for which he receives a certain 
ſum, ſalary, or reward, and wears the cloaths 
or livery of a ſtate, king, or prince, &c. 

SO'/LDIERY (S.) the regular troops of a ſtate, 
king, or prince, that are kept in pay, and 
cloathed at their expence. 

SOLE (A.) one perſon, place, or thing. 

EOLE (S.) the under or bottom part of the 
foot upon which we walk or tread. 

SO'LECISM (S.) an impropriety in ſpeech, or 
talking of nonſenſe, &c. 

SO'LEMN (A.) any thing done or performed 
with reverence, majeſty, decorum, forma- 
lity, &ec. 

SO'LEMNESS (S.) awfulnefs, reverence, de- 
cency, due order and regularity. 

SOLE'MNITY (S.) the grave and decent per- 
formance of any religious ceremony; alfo 
the orderly pomp of a proceſſion or publick 
ſhew, or annnal celebration of a publick feſ- 
tival. | 

* SOLEMNIZA'TION or SO'LEMNIZING (S.) 

the actual performance of a momentous 


=p 


affair, either civil or religious, with or in 


all its decent ceremonies. me 
SO'LEMNIZE (V.) to perform or do any thing ort 
in or with its proper ceremonies and forma. the 
lities, whether religious or civil, ſuch as the wif 
celebrating a prince's birth-day; obſerving a and 
publick faſt, &c. ſom 
SOLE-TENANT (S.) in Law, is a manor dies 
woman who holds lands in his or her own the 
right. „ that 
SOL-FA'*-ING (S.) the art and act of finging the 
a tune by the contracted names of the notes time 
in which it is compoſed, calling them ſol, la, bodi 
mi, fa, c. $O'LIT 
SOLVCIT (V.) to urge, preſs, importune, dime 
beg, pray, deſire; alſo to follow or proſe- thoſe 
cute an affair or buſineſs very earneſtly, &c, are 
SOLVFCITANTS (S.) in the Church of Row, trahe 
are thoſe coniefſors who tempt or ſobot cahec 
their penitents to any indecent or ſcanta. call a 
lous practice, againſt whom divers bulls have the b 
been publiſhed by ſundry popes, and eſpeci. SOLIFI 
ally by Gregory XV. which extends itſelf to faith 
all the churches of that communion, and falvat 
appoints that thoſe who are convicted of SOLI'LC 
any crime of this kind, ſhould not only un- tion, 
dergo the uſual penance, but be ſent to the with | 
gallies ſor five or ſeven years, and ſometimes SO'LIT 
imprifoned for life ; and if the offence wa WWF retirec 
very notorious, the inquifitors might deliver SO LIT. 
them over to the ſecular magiſtrate ; they free (ri 
are to be ſuſpended for ever from hearing SOLITA 
confeſſions, and to be deprived of their be. in hon 
nefices and dignities, &c. bull, a 
SOLICITA'TION (S.) a begging, praying, t led th: 
earneſtly entreating, &c. ranged 
SOLVCITOR or SOLVCITOUR (S.) one who them b 
manages or goes about or aſter the buſine{ upon þ 
or affairs of another, either in law, equity, ground, 
or common matters. ſtorms, 
SOLVCITOUS (A.) very preſſing, deſirou, oro. 
anxious, or earneſt, | alſo a v 
SOLVCITOUSNESS or SOLVCITUDE (5) o (S. 
anxiety, carefulneſs, earneſtneſs, &c. Mufick, 
SO'LID (A.) when applied to Diſcourſe or Nea. tions wi 
ſening, means ſtrong, nervous, proper, and ſtrumen 
convincing upon the occaſion, &c. when to very ple 
Things, it means thoſe that have no cavities, ment of 
or viſible openings, &c. ſuch as are mall, OLS 
hard, compact, ſtrong, &c. alſo a perſon of the year 
a grave, confiderate, and wiſe behaviour, points, 
Solid Angle, in Geometry, is the point which is 
where three planes terminate, interſc&, ot ferns ba 
meet. | to be at 
Solid Number, in Arithmetick, is any num- in the ſar 
ber that is the reſult of two multiplications, but perfe 
as 20 my be of 2, by 2, by 5, &c. of theſe 
Selid Problem, among the Geometers, ii one callec 
that that cannot be ſolved but by the inter- the ſun en 
ſection of a circle and a conick ſection, a making t 
the interſection of two conick ſections. night; a 
SO'LID (S.) in Geometry, is any thing that has about the 
the three dimenſions of length, breadth, and enters Ca 
thickneſs, and whoſe bounds or limits 2 longeſt, a 
ſuperficies, h any in t 


SO'LIDNES 


L- retiredneſs, &c. 


Þ0'LO (S.) ſomething ſingle or alone; but in 


801. 


$0'LIDNESS or SOLVDITY (s.) fometimes 


means only the natural maſſiveneſs, cloſeneſs, 


or firmneſs of ſtone, timber, &c, ſometimes 
the judicious conſideration of a learned or 


wiſe man upon a bufineſs of importance, 
and the ſage advice reſulting therefrom, &c. 
ſometimes that natural property of all bo- 
dies that excludes any others from occupying 


the ſame ſpace ſo long as they are in it; alſo 


that property in ſome bodies called fixity, or 
the direct oppoſite to fluidity ; and ſome- 
times it means the quantity of ſpace that any 
bodies take up to exiſt in, | 
$O'LIDS (S.) are all bodies that have the three 
dimenſions; and among the Geometricians, 
thoſe that are terminated by regular planes, 
are called regular /o/ids, ſuch as the te- 
trahedron, hexahedron, octahedron, dode- 
cahedron, and icoſihedron; the Anatomiſis 
call all the continuous and continent parts of 
the body /olids. | 
SOLIFVDIANS (S.) a ſe that maintain, that 


faith only, without works, is neceſſary to 


falvation, 

SOLILOQUY (S.) a ſhort dialogue, ejacula- 
tion, or diſcourſe that a man has or holds 
with himſelf, 

SO'LITARINESS (S.) loneſomeneſs, quietneſ;, 


SO'LITARY (A.) loneſome, quiet, retired, 
free from company or diſturbance. 

SOLITAURV'LIA (S.) feaſts inſtituted at Rome 
in honour of Mars, ta whom was offered a 
bull, a ram, and a boar, after they had been 
led thrice round the army that was then 
ranged in battle array, in order to purify 
them by theſe ſacrifices; they were alſo uſed 
upon private occaſions, and led round the 
ground, fields, &c. to preſerve them from 
ſtorms, tempeſts, &c. 

dO'LITUDE (S.) a quiet, retired ſort of life ; 
alſo a wild deſert, or uninhabited place. 


Mufick, it properly ſignifies thoſe compoſi- 
tions where there is but one ſingle upper in- 
ſtrument, whoſe airs or leſſons would be 
very pleaſant, even without the accompani- 
ment of a haſs, as are Corelli's ſolo's, &c. | 
50 LSTICE (S.) in Afrenomy, is that time of 
the year, when the ſun entering the tropical 
points, is got fartheſt from the equator, 
which is about 23 degrees, and before he re- 
terns back towards it, it ſeems apparently 
to be at a ſtand ſor ſome days, being moved 
in the ſame parallel, ſcarce making any lines, 
but perfect circles, his progreſs is ſo ſmall ; 
of theſe ſo//:ces there are annually two, the 
one called the æſiual, or ſummer ſolſtice, when 
the fun enters Cancer, about the 11th of June, 
making the longeſt day, and the ſhorteſt 
night; and the hyemal, or winter ſolſtice, 
about the 1xth of December, when the ſun 
enters Capricorn, when the nights are the 
longeſt, and the days ſhorteſt ; but this is 


—— 


any in theſe northern regions, for under 


_ 


— 


. 

the equator there is no variation, but a con- 
tinual equinox; and in the ſouthern parts of 
the world, Capricorn makes the longeſt day, 
and Cancer the longeſt night, 


SOLSTI TIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 


relating to the ſolſtice. 


SO'LVABLE (A.) any queſtion or propoſition, 


that may be anſwered, explained, or demon- 
ſtrated ; alſo a perſon whoſe circumſtances 
are ſufficient to pay his debts, &c. 


SO'LUBLE (A.) medicines, that are of an 


opening or Jooſening nature. 


SOLVE (V.) to anſwer, explain, demonſtrate 


reſolve, or decide. : 


SO'LVENT (S.) in Chymiſtry, is any men- 
ſtruum, or corroſive liquor that is capable of 


diſſolving bodies put therein. 


SOLUTION (S.) anſwering or explaining of 


difficult queſtions; alſo the diſſolving, melt- 
ing, or rendering a ſolid hody fluid. 


SO'LUTIVE (A.) of a melting, diſſolving, or 


looſening nature or quality, as water to ſu- 
gar, gum, glue, &c. 


SOME (Part.) a part of the whole, which may 


be few or many, according as the whole 
number is. 


SO'MERSETSHIRE (S.) is both a rich and 


ſpacious county, having the Sewern ſea beating 
upon the north fide of it, the ſouth bounded 
by part of Devon and Dorſerſhire, the welt 
with Deveuſpire, the eaſt and north-eaſt by 
Wiltſhire and Gloucefter ſhire 3 is from Brackley 
near Frome Selzo:d eaſtward, to Ouſe in the 
welt, 55 miles in breadth ; from Parſbut- 
point north, to Chard ſouthward, about 40 
miles; the whole circumference being 204. 
miles; and notwithſtanding it is extreamly 
pleaſant, fruitful, and temperate in the ſum- 
mer, yet it is as diſagreeable in the winter, 
being then ſo wet and miry, as to be hardly 
paſſable; but theſe inconveniencies are ſuffi- 
cientiy rewarded by the great increaſe of all 
ſorts of grain, paſture, &c. ſo that tor plenty 
of cnrn-and cattle they can challenge all its 
neighbouring counties, and alſo for many 
profitable coal-mines and lead-mines ; the 
rock called St. Vincent, that hangs over the 


river Avon near Briftol, yields a fine ſtone, 
that in appearance is but little inferior to In- 


dian diamonds, commonly called Bri/tol- 
ſtones, ſaving that they are not ſo hard; 
they are got here in great quantities, and 
are either quadrangular or ſexangular; ſome 
imagine they are cryſtal, but others ſay they 
are only the fluores of thoſe minerals that 
are near them, and are uſed as a flux for the 
metal ; this county contains the cities of 
Bath, Wells, and Brifio! ; the firſt is extra- 
vagantly increaſed of late years, upon ac- 
count of vaſt numbers of people coming from 
all parts to bathe in, and drink the medicinal 
waters ; and the laſt by a prodigious acceſſion 
of foreign trade; this county ſends 18 mem- 
bers to parliament, has 30 towns, and 385 
pariſhes 3 is divided into 43 hundreds, in 
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which are computed 45,000 houſes, con- 

taining about 208,000 inhabitants. | 
$O/VERTON (S.) in Soner ſet ſbire, is a large 
and well built town, that has a great market 
weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 105 

computed, and 129 meaſured miles. 
$O/METHING or SO'MEWHAT (part.) is 
indefinitely being of any ſort or kind. _ 

| SO'MEWHERE (Part.) a certain undetermi- 

ned/place, or part of ſpace. | | 


pu 


SO'ME-WHILE (Part.) 

. ſent, or to come. ; : 
BOMNFFEROUS or SOMNVFICK (A.) of 2 
MNeepy nature, ſomething that cauſes or in- 

_ clines to ſleep, &c. ; 
£O'MNUS'{S.) deep, is that natural clofing of 
the pores of the brain after labour, watch- 

Ing, &c. that refreſhes and recruits the fa- 

cultics ; jt was eſteemed a god by the an- 

cient heathens, born of Erebus and Night, | 
and the brother of Death; he is fometimes | 
called the happy king of gods and men, and 
the great foreteller of things to come, be- 

Cauſe God oſten reveals to men, while they 

Are aſleep, ſuture things; the poets have 
wracked their invention to deſcribe him and 
His palace, eſpecially Ovid and Virgil. 

SON (S.) the male iſſue or child of the parents 
to whem he ſtands related; and if the father 
and mother are not married according to the 

allowance or appointment of the ſtate where 
they live, he is called an illegitimate or na- 
tural ſon; but if they are married, he is 
called the legitimate ſor of ſuch parents. 

SONA'TA (S.) among the Muſicians, is a 
piece or compoſition of muſick in various 
parts, to be performed by inſtruments only. 

- SONG (S.) a particular ſet of words either in 

- proſe or verſe ſet to muſick, in order to be 
ſung or ſounded with or by the voice. 

SO'NGSTER (S.) one that performs muſical 
compoſitions with the voice, or ſings ſongs, 
to which particular notes are adapted. 

 SO'NNA'(S.) among the Mahemerans, is a 

bock of traditions, in which the true muſ- 
ſul- men are required to believe. 

SO'NNET (S.) a ſhort ſong or poem ſung to 

ſome pleaſant tune, eſpecially love-ſongs. 


_ ſometime paſt, pre- 


o 
> 


ble and ready of yielding or producing ſounds, 


tions. : 
SO*NSHIP (S.) the relation that a ſ6n ſtands 
in to his parents, 
SOON (Part.)' early, in a little time, very 
quickly, or ſhortly, &c. 
SOOP or SOUP (S.) a ftrong broth or pottage 
impregnated with the juice or gravy of meat, 
herbs, ſpices, &c, 
SOOT (S.) that part of ſmoak or matter that 
flies off from burning bodies, which con- 
"denſes and ſticks to the fide of chimnies, or 
to the diſhes, &c.” that are put over the fire 

' of lamps, &c: 


SO'NOROUS (A.) ſounding, or that js capa- | 


* eſpecially thoſe proper for mutical diſtinc- 


SOP 


SOO/THSAYERS or SOU'THSAVERS ($) er di 
by the ancients called augurs, were a fort q pear 
r that pretended to foretel future event, i sOpH 
y inſpeQting the inſide of the ſacrifices, and giſtr 
alſo by many other fallacious and ſaper. ſeml 
ſtitious ways, ſuch as the flying of birds, dow 
&c. Fo oe in 1 
SOO THSAYING. or  SOU'THSAYING (3, ſpe© 
divining, or pretending to foretel future e. havi 
vents, without immediate divine inſpiration, SOPOI 
by the entrails of beaſts, flying of buch ſuch 
blowing of winds, &c. SO'PP 
SOO'TY (A.) full of, mixed, daubed, v mad 
ſmeared with foot. as 4 
1 SOP(S.) any thing ſteeped, ſoaked, or imprtz. SO/RB 
nated in, or with liquor, eſpecially brezdin colle 
drink, or dripping from meat that is roaſtir in t 
at the fire, ; ; fron 
SOP (V.) to ſteep, ſoak, or immerge breal, is na 
&c. in any liquid matter. at tl 
SOPE or SOAP (V.) to daub or ſmear yi was 
thing with ſoap, in order to waſh, clean, whi 
or ſcour it very clean. ticu! 
SOPE or SOAP (S.) a compoſition made ind. cro\ 
verſe forms with oil, lime; pot-aſhes, &c, u chu! 
waſh linen or woollen cloaths. chu 
SO'PHI (S.) the preſent name of the kings four 
Perfia, but this is not a ſuper-added ram, phy 
as Pharach to the kings of Egypt, or Ces coll 
to the Reman emperors, but it is the names whi 
the family, or rather the religion of Hal; nal 
for the deſcendents of Hal: and Fatima th mat 
daughter of Mahomet, took to themſelves ite whi 
name of Sophi ; they founded a ,ſett calle tho! 
Tmenie, to explain the Alcoran, which is f the 
lowed by the Perſians, and ſeveral of the the 
Eaſt- Indian nations; to diſtinguiſh then. SORB 
felves, they never wear any filken tuft upa of « 
their turbant, nor any thing wrought u SO'R( 
gold or filver, their turbant being wooll wo 
only, and of a colour calted in Aratii cha! 
ſopbi. may 
SO*'PHISM (S.) a fallacicus reaſon, or onetiul Wit 
only has an appearance, and not the really SO'R( 
of truth. crat 
.SO/PH1ST or SOPHISTER (S.) a name ti by 
at firſt was given to philoſophers, and ae SO RI 
wards to the rhetoricians, and afterwarcht gar 
all perſons that excelled in any art or ſciela SO'RI 
whether oratory, law, hiſtory, or divini tou 
and alſo to thoſe who for their wiſdom ve SORE 
remarkable; but now it is uſually applied! tha 
ſuch as ſpend their time in verbal nicetics0 the 
ly, ſententious or frivolous meanings, deu fou 
expreſſions, &c. a quibbler, or cunning H SORE 
ol his real thoughts, opinions, and deſign dert 
SOPHY'STICAL (A.) deceitful, pretend 80 N 
cunning, captious, &c. of 
SOPHI'STICATE (V.) to corrupt, mix, on R. 
pound, dehaſe, ſpoil, hurt, &c. frot 
SOPHISTICA'TION (s.) a ſpoiling, aut er 
rating, debafing, or falſifying. | R 
SO'PHISTRY (S.) an art to ſet afide, bin of i 
obſcure, or hinder the truth from appeari" 5 


800TH (V.) to humour, pleaſe; comply with, 
© Batter, or aſſent to any thing, 


either by making plauſible objections 624j6h 
| 3 


| S | 
er dreffing up falſhood ſo as to make it ap- 
f ar like truth. | | | 
, I <oPHONTST/E (S.) a particular fort of ma- 
d giſtrates among the Athemans, ſomewhat re- 
. ſembling the cenſors of Rome, but not en- 
; dowed with-ſo much power, but many more 
in number ; their chief buſineſs was to in- 
0 ſpect in the manneis, carriages, and be- 
b haviour of the youth-of that city. | 
„ SOPORT'FEROUS (A.) ſleepy medicines, or 
ſuch as cauſe or excite ſleep. 8 
SOV/PPED (A.) ſteeped, ſoaked, drenched, or 
of made thoroughly wet in fome ſort of liquor, 
as a toaſt in ale, wine, &c. | 
2 SO/RBON (S.) the firſt and moſt confiderable 


n college of the univerſity of Paris, ſounded 
i in the reign of St. Lewis by Robert Sorbon, 


from whom ſometimes the whole univerſity 
is named, which was founded by Charlemagne 
at the inſtance of the learned Alcuinus, who 


1 was one of the firſt profeſſors there; fince 
le which time, it has been very famous, par- 

ticularly for maintaining the rights of the 
ij crown, and the priveleges of the Gallican 
to church, againſt the incroachments of the 


church of Rome. This univerſity conſiſts of 


df four faculties, wiz. divinity, the canon law, 


Ie, phyſick, and the liberal arts ; it contains 63 


{a colleges, whereof the principal is the Sorbon, | 


which was rebuilt at the expence of cardi- 
nal Richlieu, in an extraordinary magnificent 
manner, containing lodgings for 64 doctors, 
who are called the ſociety of the Sorbor ; 
thoſe who are received among them under 
the degree of doctor, are only ſaid to be of 
the hoſpitality of the Sorbor, 

SORBO/NNIST (S.) a member of the college 
of divines at Paris, called the Sorbon. 

SO'RCERER or SO'RCERESS (S.) a man or 
woman that uſes or pretends to witchcraits, 
charms, &c. called alſo a wizard, conjurer, 
magician, enchanter, &c. if a man, or a 
witch, hag, &c. if a woman, 

SO'RCERY (S.) a real or pretended witch- 
craft, inchantment or divination performed 
by the aſſiſtance of the devil, &c. 


ie SO'RDID (A.) mean, baſe, low-ſpirited, nig- 


& t gardly, pitiful, ordinary, &c. 

ence SO'RDIDNESS (S.) filthineſs, baſeneſs, cove- 

nit touſneſs, &e, f 

We SORE (S.) any fort of ulcer, cut, wound, &c. 

edt that excites plain; and with the Hunters, 

80 the young one of the buck's breed in the 

lufi fourth year. | 

hide SORE (A.) great, troubleſome, vehement, 

ſigns terrible, c. | : 

ding SOREAGE (S.) in Falconry, is the firſt year 
of an hawk. | 

SORE-HAWE (S.) is one that is juſt taken 
from the eyrie, till ſhe has mewed, or caſt 
her feathers, | 

<O'REL or SO'RREL (S.) a pleaſant, tart ſort 
of ſallad herb; alſo in Haunting, a young one 
of the buck's breed of the third year ; alio 


o 


fers, 


1 

SO RENESS (S.) the painful condition of a 
cut, ulcer, &c. alſo the vehemency or great- 
neſs of any trouble or affliction. 

SO RING (S.) among the Hunters, is the foot - 
ing of a hare in the open field. 

SO'RRILY (Part.) meanly, poorly, badly; 
alſo wickedly, cheatingly, knaviſhly, c. 
SO'RROW (S.) grief, affliction, or trouble of 
mind, ariſing from the ſenſe of havirg done 
ſomething amiſs, or from loſing ſomething 

advantageous, 

SORROW (V.) to grieve, mourn, lament, 

bewail, &c. either for the loſs of ſomething 
beneficial, or for the commiſſion of ſome- 
thing that ought not to have been done, &c. 

SPRAWLING (A.) mournſul, afflicted, grie- 
ved, &c. 

SORROWFULNESS (S.) a ſtate of grief, af- 
fliction and diſtreſs, &c. 

SORRY (A.) afflicted, grieved, concerned, 
troubled; alſo mean, poor, pitiful, vile, 
raſcally, &c. 

SORT (S.) the particular kind, manner, way, 
afhion, &c. of any thing. | 

SORT (V.) to arrange or diſtribute things, in 
proper orders, claſſes, kinds, c. 

SOT (S.) a ſtupid, fooliſh, unintelligent per- 
fon, or one that buries himſelf in liquor, 
&c. and thereby renders himſelf. incapable of 
rightly diſtinguiſhing one thing or perſon 
from another, &. 

SO'TTISH (A.) dull, ſtupid, drunken, fool- 
iſh, ſleepy, &c. 


SOT”TISHNESS: (S.) dullneſs, ſtupidnoſs, 
drunkenneſs, & c. . 


| SOQUCE (V.) a ſort of pickle for pork, macka- 


rel, &c. 

SOQUCE (V.) to put into pickle ; alſo to throw 
or dip a perion over head and ears in any 
liquid matter. 

SOU/DAN or SO'LDAN (S.) a name or title 
which the lieutenants general of the ealiphs 
formerly went by in their provinces and ar- 
mies, who afterwaids made themſelves ſo- 
vereigns ; Saladine, general of the forces of 
Noradine, king of Damaſcus, was the firſt 
that took upon him this title in Egypt, 
anno 1165, after having kilied the caliph 

Caym. | 

SO'VEREIGN (S.) a monarch or perſon that 
has the command of a place or kingdom, 
fingly in his own perſon, ſometimes called 
an emperor, king, prince, &c. 

SO VEREIGN (A.) abſolute, without con- 
troul, ſupream, &c, alſo healing, beneficial, 
comfortable, &c. . ; ; 

SO'VEREIGNNESS or SQ'VEREIGNTY (S.) 
the tate or condition of a monarch, king, 

c. alſo the goodneſs or efficaciouſneſs, &c. 
of a remedy, &c. 

SOUGHT (A.) earneſtly looked for or after. 

SOUL (S.) when ſpoken of Man, is that ra- 
tional, ſelf-conſcious, indivifible being, that 


a dark reddiſh colour among the Hor ſe-ceur- 


actuates, directs, or diſpoſes a perſon in or 


towards any thing he does, which is _—_ 
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_ SOU'THAM (S.) in Varwickſbire, a ſmall 


ble ditches and ſtrong walls, with battle- 
ments and watch- towers; it has alfo ſeven { 


SS OU 
© with various faculties, by which it remem- 
bers, diſtinguiſhcs, and performs whatever 
#s done, &c. the Philoſophers ſay, that ani- 
mals, and plants have a vegetative ſoul, or 
principle -by which it increaſes or diminiſhes 
m bulk, &c. 55 8 
SOWLLESS (A.) dead, inactive, without life - 
or motion, &c. alſo 'terrified, frighted, ſo 
that a perſon has no power to act, move, 
or do any thing. 
SOUND (S.) a famous ſtreight between the 
Baltick ea, and the German ocean, it reaches 
50 miles from north-weſt to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and is about 15 at its greateſt breadth, 
Hut between Elſenburg and Croneburg is not 
above three miles over, by which means all 
ſhips that paſs to and fro are obliged to pay 
toll to che king of Denmark; alſo that re- 
verberation or modulation of air that cauſes 
muſica] or diſagreeable tones; and in Geo- 
zrapby, is a ſtreight or inlet of the ſea be- 
tween two capes or head - lands, that has no 
paffages thorough. | 


SOUND (A.) whole, perfect, intire, in good 


health, &c. alſo true, ſincere, or right in a 
man's principles, &c. 
SOUND (V.) to blow a trumpct, or French 
Horn, to beat a drum, &c. alſo to fathom, 
or try how deep a fea, river, or other water 
is; alſo to try cunningly, and at a diſtance, 
by artful queſtions, how a perſon's inclina- 
tions ſtand, &c. 
SOU”NDNESS (S.) wholeneſs, perſectneſs, in- 


tireneſs, diſcreetneſs, ſolidity, or deepneſs off 


judgment. 

SOUR (A.) in Liquor, is a quality fometimes 
called eager, ſharp, tart, acid, &c. alſo 
crabbed, furly, or ill-tempered. . 

SOUR (V.) to make liquor ſharp, tart, acid, 
or eager, fit for vinegar, &c. alſo to ruffle, 

odr diſcompole a perſon's mind, temper, or 
diſpoſition ; alſo to beat or abuſe a perſon. 

SOURCE (S.) the head, ſpring, or fountain, 
origm, or beginning of any thing, | 

SOUTH (S.) one of the four parts or quarters 
of the world, and is that oppoſite to the 
north, and which the fun comes to at 12 of 
the clock at noon. | BY 

South Wind, one that blows from the 
ſouth part of the world. 


town, much noted for the great quantity of 
© Cyder made there, has a weekly market on 
Monday; diftant from London 64 computed, 
- and 76 meaſured miles. 
SOUTHA'MPTON (S.) in Hampſhire, fituate | 
between two rivers, wiz. the Teſe on the 
weſt- ſide, and the Alre on the eaſt- ſide; it 
Was burnt quite down by Philip king of 
France, in the reign of Edward III. but it 
was prefently rebuilt and fortified with dou- 


gates for entrance; and K. Richard II. built 
a ſtrong caſtle upon a high rats: d mount, to 


S OW 
trade of the inhabitants, by which, and mz; 
ny privileges granted to it, it grew mighty 
and throve much, but it is now very much 
reduced, having loſt its trade; it has loſt moſt 
of its principal inhabitants ;.itis a borough. 
town, and county of itſelf, ſends two mem. 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, bailiffs, and burgeſſes, and has two 
markets weekly on Tueſday and Thurſday; 
diſtant from London 62 computed, and 13 
meaſured miles. 

SOU/THERLY or SOU'THERN (A.) incl. 
ning towards, or belonging to the ſouth. 
'SOUTH- MHOULTON (S.) in Devonſbire, is a 

pretty good town, which has a large market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Lond 
146 computed, and 177 meaſured miles, 
SOUTH-PE”THERTON (S.) in Somerſetſhir, 
ſeated on the river Parrer, has a good market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lond 
109 computed, and 132 meaſured miles, 
SOU'THWARK (S.) in Surrey, is the chief 
town in this county, and was ancienth 
a diſtinct corporation in itſelf, being governed 
by its own bailiffs, till Edzward VI. gave i 
to the city of London, to which it is joined 
by Lendon-bridge : It contains a great many 
ſtreets well filled with inhabitants; there are 
in it Ii pariſhes; it is about nine miles long, 
in (as it were) one continued ſtreet, vis. 
from Deptford bridge to Vaux- hall; and in 
that part more immediately called the bo. 
rough, viz, from London-bridge to St. George 
church, about a mile broad, having many 
long ſtreets leading out of the main. ſtreet, 
all fully inhabited; and -natwithſtanding it 
is ſubje to the city of London yet it has 
the power of holding courts within itſelf, and 
cf electing two burgeſſes to repreſent them 
in parliament. | 
SOU'THWELL (S.) an ancient town in N:t- 
tingbamſbire, that has but one church, which 
is both parochical and collegiate, endows! 
with many privileges, and a ſmall market 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Landis 
94:computed; and ir4 meaſured miles. 
SOU'THWOULD (S.) in Se, a town plea- 
ſantly ſeated on a hill, and almoſt ſurrounded 
by the fea and the river Blitbe, eſpecially at 
high tide, when it looks like an iſland ; it 
has a good bridge over the river, and drives 
a conſiderable trade in falt, beer, heriings, 
Kc. the bay, commonly called Sow! 
bay, is very commodious for anchorage, 
which occaſions a great reſoit of marines 
to it, which contributes very much to ts 
trade and commerce ; its market is weekly 
on Thurſday ; diſtant from London $4 com- 
puted, and o meaſured miles. 
SOW (S.) a ſhe or female ſwine ; alſo a gre 
tub with two ears; and among the Miners, 
a great lump of melted metal, eſpecial 
iron. | 
SOW or SEW (V.) to throw grain into the 


defend the place and encourage the foreign 


ground in order for it to grow; alſo to 1 
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or faſten cloth or garments together with 

thread, filk, &c. e 

PACE (S.) is ſometimes conſidered abſolutely, 
and then it is that infinite extenfion,. in 
which all things exiſt; ſometimes it means 
only fo much as a particular body occupies ; 
and ſometimes barely the diftance of length 
that is between any two bodies, & cc. 

0 SpA CIOUsS (A.) large, extenſive, noble, grand 

5 gardens or baildings, that take up-or occupy 

; 2 great deal of ground, &c. : 

PADE (S.) a-ſhovel or inſtrument uſed by 


3 _ 2 nd 5 5 


8 gardeners to turn up the earth with, &c. 
whoſe bottom part is commonly made of, or 
& covered with iron; alſo one of the four forts 


a of ſpots or diſtinctions made upon playing 
- cards, 

$PAGFRICAL or SPAGT'RICK (A.) ſome- 
1 thing belonging to chymiſtry. 
, Spagirick Art, chymiſtry, or the art of 
. ſeparating and extracting the purer parts of 

mixed bodies into ſeparate parcels, and leav- 

a ing the droſfy parts by themſelves. 
1 WMSPAGYRIST (S.) one that uſes, proſeſſes, 
1 ſtudies, or practiſes the art of chymiſtry, a 


" chy miſt. 5 
pA is (S.) a ſort of horſemen in the Turkiſp 
1 army, who are paid out of the grand ſeig- 
8 nior's treaſury, and poſſeſe no lands as do 
by the Zaims and Timariots ; there are about 12 

* or 15,000 of them in Europe, who are of 
1 two ſorts, the one called S:/atabra, or Silab- 

K dori, that is, armed men with a yellow cor - 

1 net; the others, Sabi Oglanis, or ſervants 


Y of the Spabi's, who have a red ſcarf ; theſe 
55 marctr before their maſters, and are eſteemed 


4 more than they, becauſe, in a battle where 
1 their maſters turned their backs, theſe main- 


tained their ground againſt the enemy; their 


« arms are a lance in their hands, a cymetar | 


by their ſide, with bow and arrows; ſome 
ot them wear coats of mail, and head pieces 
of the fame colour with their ſcarfs, they 
are not diſtinguiſhed into companies or regi- 
ments, neither do they obſerve any other or- 
der than following their ſtandard, They are 
obliged to guard the grand ſeignior's and 
prime viſier's tents on horſeback, as are the 
fJanizaries on foot, 

SPA'LDING (S.) in Lincolnſopire-Level, almoſt 
encloſed with a navigable river, called Wel- 
land, having ſeveral veſſels, barges, &c. be- 
longing to it, which are principally employed 
in carrying coals and corn ; it has a good 


London 79 computed, and 98 meaſured miles. 
SALT or SPELT (S.) a white, ſcaly, fhining 
ſtone, frequently uſed to promote the tufion 
of metals. 

SPAN (S.) the length that any perſon can 
meafure with his .fingers, ſtretched out to 
the utmoſt, which is commonly about nine 
inches. 

SAN (V.) to meaſure any thing with the 


weekly market on Thurſday; diſtant from 


hand, by fetching out, or extending the 


SPA 
ings , cluding the breadth of the hand 
alſo.. | 

SPA'NGLE (V.) to glitter, ſhine, or dart 
forth rays of light from ſmall bodies, or 
ſuch as appear ſmall. 

SPA'NGLED- (A.) adorned, ornamented, or 
ſst off with ſmall round pieces of gold, ſil- 
ver, or other ſhining pieces of metal, &c, 

SPA'NGLES (S.) ſmall, round, bright pieces 
of gold, ſilver, copper, &c. that reſſect or 
caſt forth a dazzling or ſhining light. 

SPA'NIEL (S.) a particular fort of hunting 
dog for ſport, eſpecially in the water. 

SPANISH (A.) ſomething belonging or ap- 
pertaining to the kingdom of Spain. 

SPA/NISH (S.) a particular mixture of earth, 
uſed by the brick- makers, &c. 

SPANK (V.) to give a ſlap or blow with the 
palm of the hand. . 

SPA'NKING (A.) large, broad, ſtrong; alſe- 
ſpruee, fine, jolly, &e. ” 

SPAR (S. ) a bar or pole of wood; alſo Mzſ- 
covy glaſs ; alſo a white, ſhivery, ſhini 
ſtone, found-in or near mines, eſpecially 
lead ore. 


' SPA'RABLES (s.) ſmall naiks uſed by ſhoe- 


makers to drive into the heels, and round 
the ſoles of ſtrong ſhoes, made for plonugh- 
men, and other hard-labouring men, ore 
purpoſe to make them durable, 

SPARE (A.) lean, thin, one that is tall, but 
not thick, fat, or bulky, &c. 

SPARE (V.) to fave, lay by, forbear ; alſo 
to pardon or forgive a crime, &c. | 
SPA*'RENESS (S.) thinnefs, tallneſs, leanneſs, 

lankneſs, &c. | 


SPA!R-HAWK (S.) a fort or fpecies of hawks. 


with ſort wings. 
SPA'RINGNESS (S.) covetouſneſs, parſimony, 
over and above ſavingneſs, &c. | 
SPARK (S.) a ſmall atom or piece of fire 5 
alſo a lover or ſweetheart, or ſprightly beau- 
iſh youth, | | 
SPA'RKIESH (A.)] gay, gallant, lively, amo- 
rous, &c. | 7 7 
SPARKLE (V.) to dart forth, or emit fparks 


of fire; alſo to be lively and briſk like bot... 
tled liquor in a glaſs; to be ſhining or bril- 


liant with the eyes, &c. 

SPA'RELING (S.) cafting forth beams, &c. 
like diamonds, &c. | 

SPA/RRING (S.) the fighting or ſtriking of a 
cock, with his heels or ſpurs, 

SPA'RROW (S.) a ſmall chirping bird, and 
by the hieroglyphick writers and painters, 
is made uſe of to ſignify a happy or fruitful 
year. | 

SPASMA'TICKE (A.) aMiQed, grieved, or 
troubled with the cramp. : 

SPASMO'DICA (A.) medicines prepared to 
give relief in the cramp, convulſions, &c. 

SPASMO'LOGY (S.) the knowledge of the 
diſeaſe called the cramp or convulſions, &. 
by which it may be cured, &c, | 

SPA/SMUS (S.) a diſeaſe commonly called the 

98 cramp, 
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8 PE 
+ eramp, which is a convulſive motion and | 
contraction of the muſcles, and eſpecially of 
the legs and feet, which arife from various 
_.. cauſes, and are ſometimes fixed, the mem- 
ber becoming rigid, and then is called a 
total convulſion; and ſometimes it only af- 
flias the patient for a time, and the con- 
traction relaxes, and the member returns to 
its proper poſture again, and this is called 
the cramp. 

SpA T TER (V.) to daſh or ſprinkle water 

lightly upon any thing with the hand, a 

: bruſh, &c. TT Sd 

SPA'FTER-DASHES (S.) a ſort of leather 

ſtockings, that ſerve inſtead of boots to ride 
in, and which are made of thin leather, and 
only button upon the legs. 

SpA TULA (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument where- 

with he ſpreads plaiſters. 

SpA VIN (S.) a diſeaſe that particularly affects 

horſes, cauſing their feet or heels to ſwell 

much, and their hams to grow ſtiff, and ſo 
renders them lame. 

SPAW (S.) a ſpring of water that runs or 
paſſes through ſome mineral earth, by which 
it is tinctured or impregnated, and thereby 
becomes phyſically uſeſul in various caſes and 
diſeafes, &c. 

SPAWL (V.) to be naſty, and ſpit about a 
room, &c, in a very ſlovenly manner. | 

SPAW'LING (S.) daubing a room, by ſpitting 
about it in an undecent manner, 

SPAWN (S.) the milt or ſeed of fiſhes, and 

> Ca ſpoken of the generations of man- 

kind. 


ther man or heaſt from generating its kind. 

SPEAK (V.) to expreſs the ideas or ſentiments 
of a perſon's mind in known or fignificant 
words, ſo that the ſtanders-by clearly under- 
ſtand what is deſired or intended, &c. 

SPEA'KER (S.) one that utters words at the 
mouth ; but generally is underſtood of one 
that is the mouth of a congregation or pub- 
lick afſembly, whether for religious, civil, 
or law purpo ; 


iron head, or ſharp-pointed ſteel, &c. 
SPE'CIAL (A.) particular, appropriated to 
one uſe only ; alſo extraordinary, rare, 
good, &c, 5 
$PE'CIALTY (S.) a bond, bill, note, &c. 
under the hand or hands of one or more 
perſons, whereby the parties ſo obligated are 
to pay a certain ſum, or perform ſome other 
conditions, &c. 
SPE'CIES (S.) a particular fort or kind of ani- 
mals, a general ſort or kind of vegetables, 
&c. ſuch as bull. dogs and ſpaniels, are parti- 
culars of the general ſpecies of dogs; a codlin, 
and a pearmain, are particular ſpecies of the 
general ſpecies of apples, &c. in Opricks, it is 
the image painted on the eye by the rays of 
light redeQed from the ſeveral parts, points, 


 SPA/YED (A.) gelt or cut, ſo as to hinder ei - | 


ſes. | SPE'CTACLE (S.) any. thing that may be {ett 
SPEAR (S.) a pike or lance armed with an 


or angles of the ſurface of objects received in | 


SPF- 


. at the pupil, and collected in their paſfuge 
through the cryſtalline, &c. in Trade, it 
ſometimes means the various commoditicy 
that are ſent from one nation to another, and 
ſometimes reſtrained to the particular coing 
ſtruck, and made current in each kingdom; 
in Agebra, it is the marks, ſymbols, X 
characters made uſe of to expreſs the quan. 
tities ſought. or known; in Divinity, it ig 
the appearance of the bread and wine in the 
Euchariſt after conſecration ;. in Pby/ich, its 
the various ingredients that compoſe a me. 
dicine. ; 
SPECIFICA'TION. (S.) a particularizing, 9 
mentioning diſtinctly, in order to prevent al 
manner of miſtakes or miſunderſtandings, 
SPECI'FICK or SPECI'FICAL (A.) ſane. 
thing that peculiarly belongs to one thing, 
and not another, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed 
from all other, | h 
Specifick Gravity, is that natural Ciſting. 
tion of weight by which metals, &c. of the 
ſame ſize or bulk are, or may be knovn, 
and. whether they are pure or adultera« 
ted, &c. | 
SPE/CIFICKS (S.) in Phyfich, are medicine 
either ſimple or compound, whoſe virtue i 
peculiar in ſome particular diſeaſes. 
SPE'CIFY (V.) to enumerate or particular 
the various ſorts, kinds, conditions, or num. 
bers of things, &c, | 
SPECIMEN (S.) a pattern, model, exampl, 
proof, &c. of any thing. 
SPE'CIOUS (A.) plauſible, fair to the eye, u 
in appearance, &c, 
Specious Algebra, the ſame with literal i. 
- gebra, having its proceſſes, . & c. wholly i 
letters, characters, or ſymbols. 
SPE'CIOUSNESS (S.) plauſibleneſs, ſeeming, 
or appearing like truth, &c, 
SPECK (S.) a ſpot, or imperfeRion in {rut, 
& | 


C. 
SPECKLED (A.) any thing of a mixed c. 
lour, or ſpotted with (mall ſpots of differ 
colour, &c. 


or looked upon; alſo. a pompous or public 
ſhew ; and ſometimes means emphatically, 
perſon very deformed, or horrid to look on 
alſo a glaſs to put before the eyes to magul} 
the object, and help the natural ſight. 
SPECTA'TOR (S.) any perſon that is a be. 
holder of, or looker on any thing, an eje. 
witneſs, &c. | 
SPE/CTRE (S.) any frightful apparition, ghok 
ſpirit, or imaginary viſion. 
SPE'CULATE (V.) to confider, ſtudy, % 
ſerve, view, meditate, or ſeriouſly think 
any thing, 
SPECULA'TION (S.) ſtudying, thinking up- 
on with earneſt application; alſo the 4% 
ſtract part of a ſcience, without regarcily 
the praQ ce. 


SPE/CULATIVE (A.) ſomething that is, & 
may be conſidered abſtractediy, and without 
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practice; alſo ſtudious thoughts, or conſider 
re WW ing the nature and conſequences of things. 
| 2 E/CULUM (S.) any hard body that is ca- 
ich pable of reflecting the ſun-beams, &c. alſo 
ind the aſtrologers table uſed after they have 
im erected the figure of a nativity, containing 
m; the planets with the cuſps and aſpects, terms, 
or &c, all in their proper places, thereby to find 


cr 
T7 


at. out the progreſſion of the fignificators to the 
tis promitors, and reQtiſy the eſtimate time of 
the the ſcheme by accidents, . 3 
uf EECH (S.) is that wonderſul conveyance of 
ne. ene man's mind to another, which the great 

Creator has endowed the human ſpecies only 
Of with, and which has ſeveral neceſſary parti- 
all culars to be obſerved, in order to be clearly 


and intelligibly underſtood, to which pur- 


c poſe the Grammarians call even the ſame 
ng, word by different names, according as it 
Net ſtands related to a thing, and expreſſes it 

fimp!y, or its bare exiſtence, or ſome qua- 
ine. lity, action, or paſſion thereof. 

the EE CHILE SS (A.) that is dumb, or has not 


the uſe or faculty of ſpeech; alſo one that 
is made aſhamed or filent, by having his 
faults laid open, or convinced of his erro 
or miſtake. 
PEED (S.) haſte, diſpatch, quickneſs, or 
readineſs in doing any thing. 

PEED (V.) to ſucceed in an affair, that a 
perſon undertakes or goes about; alſo to 
promote, forward, or haſten any thing, 
PEEDY (A.) quick, that haſtens or does a 
thing very ſoon, &Cc. | 

PELL (V.) to name the component letters of 
a word or ſyllable ſingly; among the Sailors, 
it ſignifies to let go the ſheets and howl- 
ings of a ſail, and to brace the weather- brace 
ſo that the ſail may lie looſe to the wind. 
PELL (S.) a charm, or piece of witchcraft, 
whereby a perſon is pretended to be ren- 
dered incapable of voluntary motion, diſ- 
eaſes cured, &c. alſo a turn, time, or courſe 
of working, &c. 

PELTER (S.) zink or imperſect metal, uſed 
upon many occaſions. 

PEND (V.) to laviſh, ſquander, lay out, or 
extravagantly conſume time, money, &c. 
alſo to waſte or conſume away. 


gal ſquanderer away or conſumer of time, 
money, &c. whereby a family or private 


A be perſon is frequently ruined or brought to po- 
) £)* BN verty ; among the Athenians, ſuch as were 
doch guilty of this fault had a publick mark of 


inſamy ſet upon them, for in their policy all 
4 the burghers had a right of voting and mak- 


, ing ſpeeches in their publick meetings accord- 


n ing to their reſpective ages, from 20 years 
old and upwards; but all ſuch as were legally 

8 at ſcandalous, were deprived of this privilege ; 
i ©" mong which were reckoned ſuch as had 
ary ſpent their fortunes in lewenefs and prodi- 
„e; and the emperor Adrian ordered that 
11 Au ſuch as had ſquandered away their eſtates 


actice; 


| 


ENDTHRIFT (S.) an extravagant, prodi- 


| 


| 


SPH 


with wenches, luxury, or dice, ſhould not 


appear in the play-houſe, but be made the 


publick ſcorn and ridicule, 
SPENT (A.) exhauſted, or all gone, or grown 
weak and feeble thro? too much labour, &c. 
SPERM (S.) the ſeed of living creatures, or 
the ſpawn or milt of fiſhes, = 
SPERMA'TICK (A.) ſomething belonging or 
relating to ſperm or ſeed. | 
SPEW (V.) to vomit or caſt up the food or 


liquor that is in a perfon's ſtemach, before 


it be naturally digeſted. | 
SPHERE (S.) a round ſolid body, contained 


under one continued regular ſuiface, from 


the center whereof to the ſurſace, all lines 

_ drawn are equal; alſo the poſt, office, boun- 
dary, or limits in which a perſon or thing 
moves and acts; among the Aftronomers, it 
is commonly taken for a mathematical in- 
ſtrument, uſually made of braſs hoops or 
circles, ſuch as are commonly deſcribed or 
imagined to be on the globe of the world ; 
and ſometimes for the material globe, and 
which, by reaſon of its different habitude 
or reſpect of the parts of the earth to its 
poles, it is ſaid to be either right or oblique ; 
the right or direct ſphere hath both poles of 

the world in the horizon of the place, and 
the equinoctial tranſiting the zenith, ſo that 
all the circles parallel to the equator make 
right angles with the horizon, and by it are 
divided into two equal parts, the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, being continually 12 hours above, 
and 12 hours below the horizon, and con- 
ſequently no increaſe nor decrea'e of the days 
and nights, as at the Iſle of St. Lawwrence and 
other places under the equator ; an oblique 
ſobere is any ſituation where the poles are 
one above, and the other below tbe horizon, 
as in all places wide of the equator ;z a paral- 
lel ſphere is where the equator and the hori- 
Zon coincide, and thereby make the whole 
year to conſiſt as it were of but one natural 
day, and one night, each of ſix months long. 

SPHE RICK or SPHE RIC AL (A.) any thing 
that has the form or properties of a ſphere, 
or that relates or belongs to it. 

SPHE ROI D (S.) a ſolid figure, ſomewhat re- 
pi eſenting a ſphere, but not perfectly round, 
generated by a plane of a ſemi-ellipfis turned 
about one of its axes, and is always equal to 
two thirds of its circumſcribing cylinder; of 
this there are two ſorts, one generated by 

the plane of an ellipſis turned upon its long - 
eſt or tranſverſe diameter as an axis, and is 
called an oblong ſpheroid, the other Lurning 


upon its conjugate diameter, and is called a 


. prolate 175 
SPHI'NCTER (S.) a common name to ſeveral 


muſcles that con tract or draw the parts to- 
gether, 

SPHINX (S.) the name of a monſter near 
Thebes, that the poets report upon Jus 
being incenſed againſt the city vas by her {ent 
to afflict it; it is ſaid to have the face of a 

| a Virgin, 
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virgin, the body of a dog, the paws of a [ 


lion, and the tail of a dragon, and uſed to 
propoſe riddles to thoſe it met with, and de- 
ſtroyed thoſe who could not anſwer them; 
upon this they went to conſult the oracle, to 
know what muſt be done, who anſwered, 
that till they could ſolve this riddle, they 
could not be delivered, which was, What 


creature is that which bas four feet in the 


morning, two at noon, and three towards 
night ; which OEdipus anſwered, by affirming 
it was man, who in his infancy crawled on 
all fours till he was grown ſufficiently ſtrong 
to walk, who then went on two legs till 
old age obliged him to uſe a ſtaff to help and 
ſupport him; upon this the monſter is ſaid 
to daſh out its brains againſt a rock; the 
figure of this creature is ſtill to be ſeen near 
the pyramids of Egypt, about four miles 
from Cairo, whoſe vaſt bigneſs has made it 
diſputed, whether it was cut out of a rock 
there growing, or whether it was brought 
thither from other parts; many fabulous 
ſtories are related of this figure, as that it 
uttered oracles, &c. the antients were wont 
to put the figure of a ſpbinx at the entrance 
of their temples, to ſhew or intimate that 
the knowledge of divine myſteries was hard 
to penetrate into. | 
SPICE (S.) various forts of Indian drugs, ſuch 
as cloves, mace, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, 
cc. alſo a part or ſpecimen of a diſeaſe, ei- 
ther at its beginning or commencement, 0 
at the cloſe or end of it. 
SPI'CERY (S.) a place where ſpice grows, or 
is kept; alſo various forts of ſpices. 
SPICY (A.) of a warm reliſhing taſte or 
quality, like pepper, ginger, &c. 
SPI'DER (S.) an inſect that weaves a curious 
web or bed to lie in; it has eight eyes, and 
many legs; of which there are various 
ſorts, ſome ſaid to be poiſonous, and others 
not, &c. 


 SPI'GGOT (s.) a ſtopper for a tap, or that 


part that is pulled out, and put in often, to 

draw beer, water, &c. 

SPIKE (S.) an ear of corn that is ſharp-pointed 
at the end; alſo a large iron nail uſed to 

- faſten poſts, planks, &c. 

SPIKE (V.) to make things very ſnarp- poiat- 

ed; alſo to drive a nail, c. into the touch- 

hole of a piece of cannon, to render it uſe- 

leſs, &c. 

SPI'KENARD or NARD (S.) a plant that 

' grows in the Indies, whoſe root is very ſmall 
and flender, it puts forth a long, ſmall ſtalk, 
and has ſeveral ears or ſpikes even with the 
ground, from whence it takes the name of 


ſpikenard; that which grows on the moun- 


tains is more odoriferous than that which 

grows near the waters ; the true genuine fort 

is of a yellowiſh. colour, inclining towards 

purple, with long ſpikes or ears, whoſe very 

briſtles are odoriferous ; it is of a hot, dry- 

ing nature, and provokes urine, the tafte 
2 | 


s 


. 


SE1. 
ſomewhat ſharp and bitter, and at the ſa 
time leaves a very agreeable flavour ; roſe. 
mary and lavender are by ſome deemed 3 
ſpecies of it; it was cuſtomary to make 
perfume of great eſteem of the ſpike or er 

which is frequently mentioned both in th, 

Old and New Teſtament ; it is frequently 
given in phyſical potions with good ſucceſi 
in caſes of wind, the ſtone, &c. ' 

SPILL (V.) to let any fort of liquid matter, 
powders, &c. fall accidentally or carelefy 
upon the ground, fo that they are loſt & 
deſtroyed, 

SPTLLERS (S.) among the Hunters, are the 
ſmall branches ſhooting out from the fx 
parts of a buck's horn at top. 

SPVLSBY (S.) in Lincolnſhire, a pretty you 
town, that has a confi market week. 
Iy on Monday; diſtant from Londen 101 
computed, and 122 meaſured miles, 

SPIN (V.) to draw out wool, flax, hemp, 
&c. into long threads fit for weaving, ſew. 
ing, &c. alſo to lengthen the time by hold. 
ing a perſon in ſuſpence, by a tedious re, 
petition of words, &c. alſo to iſſue out in: 
ſmall ſtream, as liquor out of a caſk, pierced 
with a needle, or other ſmall inſtrument, 


&c. 

SPI'NACE or SPI!'NNAGE, (S.) a curicy 
ſoit of pot or boiling ſummer herb, that 
while looſe takes up a great deal of roon, 
but when boiled but very little. 

SPI'NDLE (S.) an inſtrument women vſed to 
ſpin with ; alſo the beam or axis upon whict 
the wheels of a cart, coach, and mill, &, 
turns. 

SPINE (S.) the protuberances of the vertebrz, 
or joints of the back-bone ; alſo the ſtar 
points or prickles called thorns. 

SPI'NET or SPI'NNET (S.) a muGcal-key'd 
inſtrument, or ſmall harpficerd, fo cot. 
trived, that a perſon may fit with eaſe ar! 
play various parts at once. 

SPI'NNER (S.) one that draws or mak 
thread out of wool, flax, hemp, &c. 
SPI/NNING (S.) the art of making thre 
out of wool, flax, hemp, &c. for the uis 

of knitting, weaving, ſewing, &c. 

SPIVNOUS (A.) prickly, thorny, like to, & 
of the thorny quality. 

SPYNSTER (S.) a Law term for all unmit 
ried women, from the daughter of a w 
count downwards. ö 

SPI RAI. (A.) a thing that turns round lies 
ſcrew, &c. 

Spiral Line, is a curve- line of the cir 
lar kind, which continually recedes fron 
its center, as in winding from the vent 
down to the baſe of a cone; and in . 
tecture, is the ſame, only it begins at * 
bottom, and goes upwards, and ſo c. 
tinually approaches the axis. | 

SPIRE (S.) in Arcbitecture, is a ſteeple, &. 
that ariſes continually tapering, till it 
in a point at the top. Sn 


SPI 


ears of corn, &c. 
t SPVRIT (V.) to ftir up, excite, or raiſe a re- 
a ſolution or courage in a perſon, by proper 
7 encouragement, argumeats, &c. 
e SPV/RITS (S.) are by ſome reckoned of three 


y ſorts ; thoſe in the brain are called the ani- 
$, mal ſyirits, thoſe in the heart the vital ſpirits, 
and thoſe in the liver the natural ſpirits; but 

7 others count but two ſorts, the animal, and 
ly the vital or natural, in the maſs of blood ; 
of the animal ſpirits are a very fine, thin li- 
quor, which diſtilling from the blood in the 

be outward or cortical ſubſtance of the brain, 
lat are by a proper ferment thereof exalted into 
| ſeirits, and thence. through the medullar ſub- 

0 ſtance of the brain are carried into the nerves 
the and ſpinal marrow, by which all actions of 


ſenſe and motion are performed ; the vital or 
natural ſpirits are the ſubtleſt parts of the 
blood, which actuate and ferment it, and 
render it fit for nouriſhment ; in Chymiftry, 
thoſe liquors which by diſtillation are rendered 
very thin and corruptible, and very efficaci- 
ous, are alſo called /prrits, which are of three 
kinds, ſulphurous, acid, and falt ; the firſt, 
as they conſiſt of very oily particles, are eaſily 
inflammable, ſuch as ſpirit of wine, &c. the 
acid conſiſt of acid particles, and water, as 
ſpirit of vitriol, ſulphur, ſalt, &c. and as 
ſuch are very corrofive to metals, &c. and 
the third or ſaline ſpirits, conſiſt of a vola- 
tile ſalt and ſpirit, as ſpirit of ſal armoniack, 
urine, foot, and the like; from theſe many 
compound ſptrits are made for various uſes 
and purpoſes, as aqua-fortis, aqua-regia, &c. 
alſo when confidered as intelligent beings, 
have various applications and meanings, 
ſometimes fignifying the human ſoul, or that 
indiviſible being that actuates a human crea- 
ture, and which in its own nature is immor- 
tal, and conſequently rewardable or puniſh- 
able for whatever actions it does in this life, 
whether good or bad ; ſometimes it means 
the angels, good or bad, that are meſſengers 
or executioners of the Almighty's will; and 
ſometimes it means the imaginary beings 
that the enthufiaſm or villainy of defigning 


to, people have invented to frighten honeſt, 

: well-meaning perſons with, and to drive 
A them into a ſuperſtitious veneration for 
f *. charms, prayers, &c. that ſome pretend to 
* ſell as preſervatives againſt ſuch miſchievous 


beings as theſe are repreſented to be, &c. in 
Scriptare, Spirit, by way of eminence, means 


e cid the Holy Ghoſt, Kc. 2 

es aer ITU AL. (A.) commonly means ſome- 
e 7 ching relating to religion, or religious affairs, 
n 24 1 ſuch as a devout or holy liſe, doctrine, con- 
p * templation, &c. alſo eccleſiaſtical or church 


preferments, offices, &c. 

PFIRITUA'LITIES (S.) the honours, digni- 
wes, revenues, or profits that belong to, or 
ariſe from biſhopricks, &c. 

HRITUAYLITY (s.) devoutneſs, religiouſ- 


2 


kPIRE (V.) to grow up into a ſharp point like 


SPL 
neſs, abſtractedneſs from ſecular common 
matters or buſineſs. 

WPI'RITUALIZE (V.) to turn or convert any 
corporeal or corruptible matter into ſpirits; 
alſo to expound or explain a paſſage in any 


devotee, always contemplating on the world 
to come, &Cc, 
SPI'RITUOUS (A.) ſtrong, briſk, full of ſpi- 
rits, lively, active, acute, &c. 
SPIRT (V.) to eject or caſt liquor with force 
out of, or through a ſmall tube, &c. ; 
SPI/SSITY- or SPISSITUDE (S.) thickneſs. 
SPIT (V.) to throw or force the ſaliva or ſpit - 
tle out of one's mouth; alſo to draw meat, 


be turned before the fire, in order to be 
dreſſed or roaſted fit for eating. 

SPIT (S.) a long, thin piece of iron with a 
ſharp point, uſed by cooks to put through 
their meat, fowls, &c. in order to be roaſted 
before the fire; alſo the mock name for a 
ſmall ſword, ſuch as gentlemen wear by their 


es. 

SPITE (S.) malice, hatred, ill-will, revenge, 
&c. againſt another. : 
SPI'TEFUL (A.) envious, ill-natured, hating, 

revengeful, &c. 

SPF/TTER (S.) among the Hunters, is a red 
male deer, about two years old, whoſe 
horns begin to grow up ſharp-pointed, &c. 

SPVTTLE (S.) that inſipid, white, thickiſh 
liquor: that is ſeparated by the glands of the 
Jaws, and by proper paſſages flows into the 
mouth, and ſerves to moiſten both it and the 
gullet, and thereby aſſiſts in the chewing the 
food, and in ſome meaſure to digeſt and fer- 
ment it in the ftomach ; alſo it is ſometimes 
uſed to fignify an hoſpital, or houſe of cha- 
rity, for the relief of the poor, &c. ; 

SPLASH (V.) to daſh or throw water, &c. 
upon a perſon, place, or thing. 

SPLA/'SHY (A.) wet, dirty, watry, eafily 
daſhed or thrown up in ſmall parcels, by 

walking, riding, &c. : 

SPLAY-FOO'TED (A.) one whoſe heels in 

walking almoſt meet, and whoſe toes are at 

a very great diſtance from one another. 

SPLEEN (s.) in a human Body, is the recepta® 
cle for the ſalt and earthy excrements of the 
blood, that there by the aſſiſtance of the 
animal ſpirits it may be volatilize!, and te- 
turning again into the blood, may aſſiſt in its 
farther fermentation ; the ſpleen confiſts of a 
great number of little bladders, between which 
the glands are ſcattered up and down, and 

ſupply the place of veins; it has likewiſe an 

artery, nerves, and lymphatick veſſels ; it is 
ſoft and viſcous, of a darkiſh red or livid co- 
lour, fituated under the left ſhort ribs ; it is 
alſo the name of a troubleſome diſtemper that 
induces or inclines a perſon to melancholy 
it is alſo taken ſometimes in an ill ſenſe, and 
means hatred, malice, i}-will, &c, 


D d d SPLE/N- 


writer, in a myſtical ſenſe or manner; to 
forſake the world, and become a very ſtrict 


fowls, &c. upon an iron inſtrument, &c. to 
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SPLE'NDID (A.) gay, gorgeous, glorious, 

ſtately, magnificent, noble, grand, ſhining, 
& 


SPLE/NDIDNESS (S.) brightneſs, magnifi- 
centneſs, gloriouſneſs, gorgeouſneſs, &c. 


| 


 SPLE'NDOUR (S.) brightneſs, grandeur, Slo- 


riouſneſs, &c, | 
_ SPLE/NETICK. (A.) humourſome, peeviſh, 


croſs, malicious, &c, troubled or affected 


with the ſpleen. _ 


SPLENTS (S.) the thin pieces of board uſed by 
” ſurgeons to bind up a broken bone with; 


alſo pieces of the bone itſelf, &c. 
SPLICE (V.) to faſten the ends of ropes one 
into another, thereby to make ohe of two 
or more by opening the ſtrands of each, and 
working them one into another with a fid, 
ec. alſo the joining or piecing of maſts, 


yards, &c. when broke, &c. in Gardening, | 


it is the graſting the top of one tree into the 

ſtock of another by cutting them floping, 
and faſtening them together properly. 
SPLINTER (S.) a ſmall ſhiver of wood that 
is uſually broke off by violence. 
SPLIT (V.) to tear, cleave, or break afunder 

by violence, x | 
SPOIL (V.) to rob, plunder, damage, hurt, or 

render any thing uſeleſs, c. | 
SPOIL (S.) in Wer, is the goods or plunder 
taken by one party from the enemy or oppo- 
mne party, when a conqueſt is made, or vic- 
tory gained, &c. : 
SPOKES (S.) the ſeveral ſticks or timbers put 
into a wheel from the center to the circum- 


ference or rim, to render it durable and ca- 


pable of bearing great weights, &c, | 
SPO'KESMAN (S.) one who is the mouth or 
orator of or for a company, a pleader or de- 

fender of the cauſe of another. 
SPO'NDEE (S.) a foot in Latin or Creek verſe, 
that is compoſed of two long ſyllables, as 
ltus. -. TT \ 
SPO'NSAL (A.) ſomething belonging to a 

ouſe, betrothing or marriage. | 


SPO'NSOR (S.) one that promiſes or engages 


for another, a ſurety, godfather, &c. 


SPONTA'/NEQUS (A.) independent, free, that 
acts or does of its own accord without com- 


pulſion or reſtraint, 2 
FOON (S.) a hand inſtrument to take up 


ſazall quantities of liquor to eat with bread, 


Sec. as milk, all ſorts. of ſoops, pottages, | 


gruels, &c. 3 LE 
- SPOON (V.) among the Seamer, is to put a 
ſnip right before the wind without any fail, 
which is dene in violent ſtorms, when the 
{tip thro? hard labour is rendered ſo weak, 
that ſhe mult not be laid under the ſea ; to 
make her ga the ſteadier it is uſual to ſet the 
fore-fail, which is called ſpooning with the 

- ,tore-fail. 5 f 
-SFORT (S.) any fort of play, paſtime, re- 
creation, or diverſion. 5 
SPORT (V.) to amuſe or pleals one's ſelf at 

_ ſeems game, diveriion, &. 
. 


SPO'RTEUL. (A.) inclined to play, 


ſull of 


pleaſed with ſports. SP? 
SPO'RTIVE (A.) pleaſing, diverting, &c. fl 
SPO'RTULA (S.) Ae the Me, was 3 SPE 
ſmall preſent of money, which with bread h 
and wine, was diſtributed at certain ſeſtival ſe 
or other ſolemn occaſions ; this bounty ot * 
dole was frequently given in ſilver megal; ne 
but the emperors and other great men pave SPR 
gold ones; the conſuls gave alſo ſmall pocket. ot 
books of filver or ivory, along with theſe Ou 
ſportule, in which were wrote their names wi 
and theſe were called Faſti. a is 
| SPOT (S.) a blemiſh, imperfection, or ſtain an 
Sc. in a piece of filk, cloth, &c, alſo the or 
name of a dog, &c, alſo the marks upon | 
playing cards, 5 : Op! 
SPOT (V.) ſometimes lignifies the ſmear, daub an 
dirt, or ſoil filk, ſtuff, c. and ſometimes to oc 
weave, dye, ornament, paint, or print cal. ſon 
 lico, filk, ſtuff, cards, &c, in ſmall dots « in 
ſpots of various colours. SRI 
SPO'TLESS (A.) without any blemiſh, ſtan, pla 
imperfection, &c. alſo harmleſs, innocent, &, ſon 
SPOU'SAL (S.) ſometimes means an epithlz. wir 
mium, or wedding-ſong ; and ſometimes the A 
contract or celebration of a marriage itſelf, the 
SPOUSE (S.) ſometimes means the bride. me: 
groom, or huſband ; and ſometimes the Teta 
bride, or wife, . to i 
| SPOUT (S.) a trough, pipe, &c. for the con. alſo 
 veying water from the tops of houſes, &. thin 
in the Indian Seas it is frequent to have get d 
1 of water fall out of the clouds of { 
y into the ſea in the ſhape of a pillar ſprir 
ſpout, in ſuch large quantities as greatly to do 
endanger ſuch ſhips as are in or near then, watc 
by their great weight and quantity of water Sf 
or their violent agitating the ſea, &c. the 
SPRAIN or STRAIN (S.) a violent contor whic 
ion, wringing, or wreſting of the tendonsd and 
the muſcles, by a fall or other accident, au after 
which is commonly attended with great pai wate 
in, and ſwelling of the parts injured. moſt 
SPRAIN (V.) to violently ſtretch, force, « with 
extend the muſcles beyond their natural pa. run | 
ture, and thereby rendering them weak and neaps 
incapable of performing their functions. PRIN 
SPRAT (S.) a ſmall eatable ſea-fiſh, a ſpecid form 
of the herring kind. but v 
SPRA'WLING (S.) lying ftretobed out ini their 
careleſs, negligent, ſlovenly manner, with ti city, 
legs and arins extended. | PRIN, 


SPRAY {S.) a ſort of large, watry miſt lit 
the ſprinkling of ſmall rain, occafioned I 


the ſudden falling of any thing into wall lightly 
1 „ | Tow 
like tr; 


SPREAD (V.) to extend or lay open, to {met 
or cover cloth, leather, &c. with ointmeny 
bread with butter, &c. 

SPRIG (S.) a ſmall twig or branch of a pla, 
tree, &c. With leaves on it. 

SPRVYGHTLINESS (S.) briſkneſs, live line 
quickneſs, vigorouſneſs, &c, 

| S'*RI'GHT 


minuti 
"UME ( 


ter, a 


1 


R 


SPRUGHTLY (A.) lively, briſk, aicy, gay, 
ſharp, or quick, &c. F 

SPRIGHTS (S.) imaginary phantoms, ſpirits, 
hobgoblins, Sc. alſo arrows formerly uſed in 
ſea-fights, which being ſhot out of muſkets 
would go through planks that bullets would 


' WH SPRING (V.) to come from, iſſue, or ariſe 
out of, like water, &c. to ſprout or ſhoot 
out like plants, &c. alſo to jump or leap 
with great agility, &c. among the Sailors, it 
: is to ſplit or crack the maſts in a ſtorm, &c. 
among the Forolers, it is to raiſe a partridge 
bs or pheaſant. : 


opens between her timbers at the bottom, 

þ and ſo lets in the ſea, which is ſometimes 
: occaſioned by bulging againſt a rock, and 

F ſometimes by being violently tumbled about 
in the ſea by ſtorms, &c. | 

SPRING (S.) ſometimes ſignifies a fountain or 
place where water ariſes ; ſometimes the ſea- 
ſon of the year that immediately follows 
winter, and in which nature ſeems as if it 

was new raiſed or born, by the ſprouts of 
the trees, plants, flowers, &c. ſometimes it 
means a piece of ſteel ſo tempered, that it 
retains an elaſtick virtue or power to return 
to its own form, when left at liberty, &c. 
alſo the origin, beginning, or cauſe of any 
thing. | 


of ſteel, braſs, or iron, about which the 
ſpring, or cauſe of motion is wound. 

Spring Box, the box or caſe that in a 
watch covers or incloſes the ſpring. 

Spring Tide, when aſter. the dead neap 
the tides begin to lift and grow bigger, 
which is uſually three days before the full 
and change of the moon, and three days 
after it is at the higheſt, at which time the 


moſt with the flood, and low or fall moſt 
with the ebb; at theſe times the tides alſo 
run much ſtronger and ſwifter than in the 
neaps. 
PPRINGY (A.) ſuch bodies as have their 
form or figure changed by any preſſure, &c. 
but when that is off reſtore 'themielves to 
their natural ſhape ; this is alſo called elaſti- 
City, 
PRINKLE (V.) to wet lightly with drops of 
any fort of liquor, &c. - © | 
MRINELING (S.) wetting with drops, or 
lightly throwing water, &c.. on any thing. 
FROUT (V.) to bud, ſhoot, or put forth 
like trees, plants, &c. 5 
PROUTS (S.) the ſhoots or young ſprigs of 
trees; alſo a ſort of boiling herb or plant 
eat with bacon or fat pork, &c. | 
PRUCE (A.) neat, fine, beauiſh, &c, 
UD ($.) a ſhort worthleſs knife; alſo a di- 
minutive perſon. 
ME (V.) to froth or foam like boiling wa- 
ter, a troubled ſea, &c. 5 


Jelinek 


GH) 


To ſpring a leak at Sea, is when a ſhip 


Spring Arbour, in Watchmating, is a ſtud | 


water in the ſea or rivers doth high or riſe ] 


SPU 

SPUME (S.) froth, foam ; the waſte or ſcum 
of gold, filver, e. ; 
SPUNGE (S.) is a fort of ſea muſhroom, or 
fungus, growing upon rocks near the ſea 
ſhore, &c, in Farriery, it is that part of a 
horſe's ſhoe next to the heel; and in Cun- 
nery, it is a rammer or ſtick with a piece of 
lamb's ſkin dipped in water, at the end of 
it, to ſcour great guns with after their being 

. diſcharged, and before their loading again ; 
in Fireworks, they are made of large muſh- 


rooms or fungous excreſcencies that grow on 
large old trees, which are firſt cleanſed in 


water, and then boiled, beaten and dried, 
then put into a ſtrong lye made of ſal petre, 
and afterwards dried in a ſlack oven; this 
makes what is called the black match or tin- 


der, that immediately takes fire upon ſtrik- 


ing a flint and ſteel together; in Habhing, the 

dough laid for the yeaſt to make it to rite is 

called the ſpunge, &c. f 
SPUNGE (V.) to wet or waſh any thing with 


a ſpunge, &c. to clean a carnon or great 


gun ; alſo to eat or drink at another man's 
coſt or expence. 
SPU/NGINESS (S.) any thing that is of a ſoft 
porous quality, as new bread, &c. + 
SPU'NGING-HOUSE (S.) an alehouſe, &c, 
where perſons that are arreſted for debt are 
frequently carried inſtead of the goal, and 
Where, under the pretence of better uſage, 
they are run to extravagant charges for eat- 
ing, drinking, &c. | \ | 
SPUNGY (A.) hollow, porous, capable cf 
ſucking in, or containing much moiſture, &c. 
or of being ſqueezed or compreſſed much 
cloſer together. 
SPUN YARN (S.) among the Sailors, is rope - 
yarn, the end ſcraped thin, and ſo ſpun or 
wove. one. to the end of another, with a 
winch, and ſo made as long as occaſion re- 
quires ; with this they alio ſerve ſome of 
the ropes, &c. to preſerve them from gall- 
ing, &c. 


SPUR (S.) an inſtrument of iron with ſeveral 


ſharp points, wherewith the rider pricks the 
horſe's ſides to make him go on briſkly, for 
which purpoſe it is faſtened to the rider's 
heels. | NY 

SPUR (V.) to excite, ſtir up, puſh forward, 
call upon, encourage, &c. | 

SPURGE (S.) an herb or plant, the juice 
whereof is of ſo hot and corroding a na- 
ture, that being dropped upon warts it eats 
them up. 3 

SPU'RIOUS (A.) falſe, counterſeit, pretended, 
of a baſtard race or kind, &c. 

SPU/RIOUSNESS (S.) baſeneſs of birth, coun- 
terfeitedneſs, a pretended imitation inſtead 
of the real thing. 

SPU!RKETS (S.) in Ship-building, are the 
holes or ſpaces between the futtocks or rungs 
by the ſhip's ſides, afore and aft, above and 
below. | 
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- to its oppoſite ſide, and the angles are all 
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SPURN (V) to diſdain, fcorn, kick at, rebel 
againſt, &c. 
SPURT or SPIRT (S.) a ſudden fit or action, 
' a doing any thing all of a ſudden, and the 
growing tired of it immediately aſter, &c. 
SPURT or SPIRT (V.) to caſt or <je@ water 
out of the mouth with a ſmall thin ſtream, 
&c. | 


£PY (C.) one ſet to watch the motions of | 


an army, or get intelligence of its deſign, 
trength, &c. or to go up and down a na- 
tion or people, to hear and ſee their inclina- 
tions, actions, &c. 1 
SPY (V.) to diſcover, find out, or ſee at a diſ- 
tance, by earneſtly looking for or aſter. 
SQUAB (S.) a cuſhion, bolſter, &c. commonly 
uffed and quilted to lie flat in a window 
ſeat, upon a couch, &c. alſo any perſon 
that is very fat and unweildy. 
<QUA*BBLE (S.) a wrangle, quarrel, diſpute, 
difference, &s. | 
SCUA*DRON (S.) in an Army, is a body of 
horſe of an uncertain number, commonly 
between one and two hundred men, more or 
leſs, as occaſion may require, or the diſcre- 
tion of the general judges convenient; at 
Sea, it alſo confiſts of an uncertain number 
of ſhips of war, as the occaſion may require. 
SQUA'LID (A.) deformed, ill-favoured, &c- 
- alſo dirty, filthy, naſty, &c. among the 
Floriſts, thoſe leaves whoſe colours do not 
look bright, clear, and lively, are called 
ſqualid, 8 
S ALL or SQUAWL (V.) to ſcream, cry, 
or roar out ſuddenly, like a modeſt girl with 
whom ſomebody offers to act rudely, &c. 
SQUALL (S.) at Sea, is a ſudden and violent 
blaſt of wind, ſhower of rain, &c. that is 
but of ſhort continuance. ; 
SQUA'NDER (V.) to laviſh or ſpend money, 
time, &c. very idly, extravagantly, &c. 
SQUA'NDERER (S.) a ſpendthrift, a fooliſh, 
ale, extravagant perſon, one who knows 
not the true uſe or value either of money or 
time, &c, | 
SQUARE (S.) a geometrical figure compoſed 
of four equal ſides that ſtand perpendicularly 
upon the points or extremities of each other, 
ſo that the boundary lines are parallel each 


right; alſo an inſtrument uſed hy maſons, 


two ſides, let perpendicularly one into ano- 
ther, which being applied to the fide of a 
Kone, piece of timber, &c. will immediately 
ſhew whether it be ſtraight or ſguare, Cc. 
in Aftrology, it is an aſpect where two pla- 
nets are go degrees diſtant, and deemed un- 
fortunate, &. in Building, it is a large area 
of ground, whereon four rows or fides of 


houſes are built, which commonly have a 


garden, or walking place for the diverſion, 
and entertainment of the inhabitants in the 
middle, railed in to keep off horſes, &c. or- 


namented with trees and parterres cut in the 


SQUE*AMISH (A.) ready to vomit, heave, (t 


SIL LS (S.) fea onions that grow in ja 


carpenters, &c. conſiſting of half a ſquare or 
 SQUINANCY (s.) a troubleſome diſeaſe cal 


SQU 
graſs, &c. ſuch as Hanover-Square, Goldens 
Square, &c, in which, generally ſpeaking, 
people of the firſt rank and quality live ; the 
Romans had ſeveral of them for publick buſi- 
neſs, as that built by A, guſtus, where they 
met to conſult about war or peace, and to 
- achuſt the ſolemnity of a triumph, the gene. 
rals bringing thither the ſtandards they had 
taken from the enemy ; here Mars had a 
temple, and here they ſometimes had cha. 
riot-racing, and other publick diverſions. 
Hollow Square, troops drawn up with an 
empty ſpace in the middle for the colour, 
drums, and baggage, covered every wy 
with pikes to keep off horſes, &c. 
Long Square, in Carpentry, Maſonry, &c. i 
the ſame with parallelogram in Geometry, 
SQUA/RENESS (S.) the quality of a body, 
whoſe fides are even, ſtraight, and ſquare, 
SQUARE NU*'MBER (S.) in Arithmetich, i 
the product of any number multiplied int 
itſelf. 
SQUA/RE ROOT (S.) a number which mul. 
tiplied into itſelf produces the original num. 
ber from which it was extracted or drawn, 
SQUA'RING (S.) in Matbematicks, is th: 
making a ſquare equal to ſome other figur 
given. l 
SQUASH (V.) to maſn, bruiſe, or ſqueez 
any thing flat, as boiled apples, turnips, &c. 
SQUAT (V.) to fall down ſuddenly, and ſt 
or ſupport one's ſelf upon one's knees on 
having the buttocks hanging lower donn 
than the knees. | | 
SQUEAK or SQUEEK (V.) to cry out, t 
make a ſudden or ſhrill noiſe ; alſo to confth 
or declare how far myſelf or any one elt 
was concerned in a plot, conſpiracy, &c. 


diſcharge one's ſtomach of food, liquor, & 
one of a very tender or weak ſtomach, 
&c. 

SQUEEZE (V.) to preſs or graſp cloſe toꝶ- 
ther. 3 

SQUIB (S.) a ſmall fort of fire-work, ſome- 
times called ſerpents, and made of power, 
charcoal, &c. pounded and rammed intoi 
quill, reed, hollow tube of paper, &c. 


and other parts, and uſed medicinally in 
colds, coughs, and ſundry obſtructions d 
good effect. 6 


the quinſey, which principally ſettles in d 
about the throat, occaſioning ſwellings 
inflammations to that degree, that ſom 
times the patient can neither ſwallow i 
breathe, ; 

SQUINT (v.) to look awry with the eye,” 
have the eyes diſtorted at leaſt to apfel 
ance. 

'SQUIRE (S.) the next degree of honour be 
low a knight, a title now commonly ie 
to all juſtices of the peace, country gent 


8 T A 


T (S.) an inſtrument to throw out wa- 
"ter with a conſiderable force, which in Pły- 
fick is called a ſyringe, uſed to inject lotions 
-into wounds, ulcers, &c, 
RT (V.) to force water out of the mouth 
through the teeth or lips drawn together, or 
through any ſmall tube, &c. 
STAB (V.) to wound or thruſt a ſword, knife, 
&c. into a perſon, 
STAB (S.) a wound occafioned by thruſting a 
- (word, knife, &c. into a perſon. 
STABILITY or STA'BLENESS (S.) the firm- 
neſs, unmoveableneſs, conſtancy or fixed- 
neſs of any thing. | 


—_——_—_ 


STA'BLE (A.) firm, reſolute, fixed, ſure, laſt- | 


ing, durable, &c. h 
STA'BLE (S.) a receptacle for horſes, furniſhed 
with proper apartments to contain their 
food, &c. | 
STACCA'TO (S.) in Muck, is when the 
players ftrike the ſtrings very ſmart and diſ- 
tint, 


STACK (S.) a large pile of corn, hay, wood, 
Ee. 


STACK (V.) to lay or pile up wood, hay, 
corn, &c. in large and cloſe heaps. 

TAD or S TA DT. HOLDER (S.) the ſupream 
or principal magiſtrate in the Netber lands, 
or United Provinces, commonly called Hol- 
land. | 

STA/DIUM (S.) a Roman meaſure of length, 


and much the ſame with our furlong ; and | 


ſometimes it means a place where publick 
exerciſes of ſtrength, agility, or manhood 
were performed, ſuch as races, wreſtling, &c. 
marked or divided into ſeveral lengths or 
diſtances, with ſeats or refting places at the 
end, ſome of the racers running but one, 
others two furlongs or fadiums, Ic. accord- 
ing to their ability and ſtrength. 

STAFF (S) a cane or ſtick to walk with, to 
ſupport the weak, and help the blind and 
lame, & c. ſometimes it means the long pole 
or ſtick, at the end whereof an iron head, 
&c. is fixed, to make the inſtrument called 
a javelin, a ſpear, a pike, &c. alſo in a Ga- 
riſen, that tree, &c. to which the colours 
are faſtened, is called the flag- ta; and in 
Peetry, it is a ſet number of lines ; and in 


lines. 

STA'FFORD (S.) in Staffordſhire, was for- 
merly a city, but is now only an ancient, 
well. built, borough-town, pleaſantly, but 
lowly ſeated on the river Sow, over which 

is a good hridge ; it is very much increaſed 
of Jate years, by reaſon of the clothing trade 

| that is carried on here, and its being the 
county-town, where-the aſſizes are held; it 

' 15 governed by a mayor, recorder, town- 

clerk, two ſerjeants at mace, &c. it ſends 

two members to parliament, and retains the 
ancient cuſtom called Borougb-Engliſh, viz. 
that the youngeſt ſon inherits the lands with- 


the Church Pſahns, it is two verſes or eight 


| 


in the liherties- of the town, if the father | 


* — 


S 
dies inteſtate; it has two handſome churches, 
a free ſchool, and a fine ſquare market- place, 


where ſtands the ſhire- hall; the ſtreets are 
large, paved, and well- ordered; diſtant from 


London 106 computed, and 135 meaſured 


miles. 

STA'FFORDSHIRE (S.) is ſituate much ahout 

the middle of England, is bounded on the 
north with Derbyſhire and Cheſhire, and that 
in a triangular point, where three ſtones 
are pitched for the boundaries of theſe coun- 
ties, it is parted trom Derbyſhire on the eaſt 
with the Dowe and the Trent; the ſouth is 
bounded with Warwickſhire and Worceſter - 
ſpire; and the weſt butteth againſt Shrop- 
ſpire ; it is in the form of a lozenge, being 
pointed at both ends, and broadeit in the 


middle; from north to ſouth 44 miles long, 


and from eaſt to weſt 27 miles broad, and 
140 miles in circumference; the air is good, 
and very healthful, but very ſharp in the 
north and moor- land, where the ſnow lieth 
long, and the wind bloweth cold; the ſoil, 
in thoſe parts, is barren of corn, or good 
graſs, but yields iron,” copper, and coal- 


mines, and alſo lead and alabaſter ; the mid- 


dle is more level and woody ; but the ſouth 
is very plenteous, both in corn and paſtu- 
rage; the river Trent, wluch is exceeding full 
of various excellent ſorts of fiſh, watering 
this county, keeps it always green, and if 


it overflows the meadows in the month of - 


April, renders them exceeding fruitful all 
the year after ; it has 18 market towns, 150 
pariſhes, 24,000 houſes, and about 190, ooo 
inhabitants. | 

STAG (S.) a red male deer of five years old; 
emblematically, it ſometimes fignifies fear, 
and at other times ſwiftneſs, &c. 

STAGE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the ſeveral 


diſtances a journey is divided into for the 


eaſe and accommodation of the traveller ; 
ſometimes that part of the theatre where the 
actors exhibit the play; alſo any place ad- 
vanced or raiſed above the ground with a 
floor of boards, &c, for the conveniency of 
prize- fighters, mountebanks, tumblers, &c. 
to ſhew their dexterity. 


STA'GGER (V.) to reel to and fro, by rea- | 


ſon of ſtrong liquors affecting the head, &c. 
alſo to be wavering or doubtful what to do, 
to be irreſolute or unfixed in a man's prin- 
ciples, &c. 

STA'GGERS (S.) a diſeaſe in horſes, much 
like the vertigo in men, 

STA/GIRITE (S.) the famous philoſopher 
Ar:ftotle, fo called from Stagira, a town in 
Macedonia, the place of his nativity. 

STA'CNANT (A.) ſtanding, without mation, 
like water that has no courſe to run off, as 
in pools, &c. e 

STA'GNATE (V.) to ſtop a thing in motion, 

to ſtand ſtill, to want freedom of motion, 
like the blood when coagulated, &c. 
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STAIN (V.) to dye or paint with various co 


STAKE (S.) ſometimes means a ſmith's anvil 


| ms; oboe 

STAID (A.) ſober, grave, ſedate, wiſe, and 
thoughtful, in carriage and behaviour. 

STAIN (S.) a ſpot, mark, or blemith in cloth, 
filk, &c._ | | 


lours ; alſo to ſpot, ſmear, ſpoil, or daub a 
curious filk, cloth, &c. alſo to blemiſh or 
hurt a perſon's character. 

STAINS or STANES (S.) in Middleſex, a 
pretty large town, pleaſantly built on the 
fide of the Thames, over which it hath a 
wooden bridge; the market is weekly on 
Friday; it is governed by two conſtables and 
four headboroughs, and being a lordfhip be- 
longing to the crown, the officers are ap- 
pointed by his majeſty's ſteward; diſtant from 
London 15 computed, and 19 meaſured miles. 

STAIRS (S.) regular ſteps made in a building 
to aſcend or deſcend by. | 


or thick iron, that he hammers his work 
on; ſometimes a thick ſtick in a hedge to 
faſten the twigs to, &c. ſometimes a pledge, 
or ſum of money put down to be played for 


at ſome game, &c. or upon account of a | 


wager, &. alſo a ſmall ſlice of meat to be 
broiled before, or on the fire, when a per- 
ſon cannot or will not ſtay till a regular joint 
is boiled or roaſted, &c. ; 
STAKE (V.) to pledge or put down money, 
or any other valuable matter, to be played 
for at ſome game, &c. alſo to hazard or 
venture any thing, &c. 
. STALE (A.) any thing that is not freſh, new, 
or fit for uſe, as bread or meat unſalted, 
that has been kept eight or ten days, more 
or leſs, &c. old news, &c. beer, wine, &c. 
that is growing eager, &. 


STALE (S.) the urine of cattle, eſpecially of 


horſes. 
STALE (V.) to void urine, to piſs, &c. 
STALK (S.) the ſtem or trunk of a tree, 
flower, plant, &c. that immediately receives 
the nouriſhment from the root, and diffuſes 


„2 


WM 


much or often of it. 6 
STA'LLION (S.) a ſtone- horſo kept for breed. 
ing; alſo a man that pretends to great abili. 
ties.in generation- work. ; . 
STA MFORD (S.) in Lincolnſpire, is a very 
ancient town, placed in an angle of the coun. 
ty, juſt upon the edge of Lincolnſbire, Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and Rutlandſhire 3 about 1500 
years ago it was burnt down by the Dane, 
it being then a flouriſhing city ; after which 
it was again handſomely rebuilt, and in Ed. 
ward. IIId's time it was alſo an univerſity, 


ſeen; it is at preſent a fair, well- built, and 
wealthy town, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtreets, 
in which are fix pariſhes ; it is governed by 
a mayor, aldermen, recorder, and common- 
council; it is a borough. town that boaſts 
great privileges, ſuch as ſending two mem. 
bers to parliament, of being freed from the 
ſheriff's juriſdiction, and from being impan- 
nelled on juries out of the town, to have the 
return of all writs, to be freed from all lord 
lieutenants and their muſters, and of having 
the militia of the town commanded by their 
own officers, the mayor being the king's lord 
lieutenant, and immediately under his maje- 
ſty's command, and to be eſteemed (within 
the liberties and juriſdiction of the town) the 
ſecond man in the kingdom; all theſe, privi- 
leges, and many more, were confirmed to 
them by charter granted by Edward IV, 
anno 1461 3 it has a very fine ſtone bridge, 
conſiſting of five arches, over the tiver V. 
land, which is now made navigable, and «- 
caſjons a good trade, eſpecially in malt and 
free-ſtone ; the town-hall is in the upper 
part of the gate at the end of the bridge; 
there are weekly two markets on Monday and 
Friday; here is one remarkable cuſtom here, 
viz, that the younger ſons inherit what land 
and tenements the tathers dying inteſtate har 
poſſeſſed in this manor z diſtant from Lordi 


it to all the parts, branches, flowers, or 
fruit thereof, i 


STALK (v.) to walk along in a flow or ma- 


jeſtick manner. Fw 
STA'LKING- HORSE (S.) a horfe bred up for 
game, to go a fowling, &c. alſo any one 


that is abſolutely at the command of ano- 


ier, Xt. 833 . 
STALL {S.) a fmall room, ſhop, or place for. 


one perſon only in a fair, but moſt com- 


monly under a window, '&c. of a houſe for 
. a taylor, cobler, &c. to work in; alſo the place 
appointed for each perſon belonging to the 


knights of the garter at their creation, c. 


alf a place in a ſtable to fat oxen, horſes, &c. 
STALL (v.) to overfeed, to make fat, to 
ſtuff, &c. i e 
STA LLAGE (S) the rent or money paid for 
the vſe of a ſtall in a fair, market, inn, &c. 


69 computed, and 83 meaſured miles. 
STA MINA (S.) with the Floriſts, are thoſ 
fine threads or hairs that grow up in the in- 
fide of the flowers encompaſſing the piſti 
and which have the apices growing on the 
tops or ends. 
STA'MM EL or STRA'MMEL (S.) a large 
flounei ng mare, or over- grown robuſt wench. 
STA MMER (V.) te heſitate, faulter, or ſtu] 
ter in one's ſpeech. 5 | 
STA'MMERER (S.) a ftutterer or faulterer it 
|- bis ſpeech. .. _ | 
STA'MMERING (S.) hefitating, faultering, & 
ſtuttering in ſpeech.  _ 
STAMP (V.) to ſtrike or beat the ground vith 
one's foot; alſo to pound, bruiſe, or bei 
any thing to pieces in a mill, &c. alſo b 
impreſs or make a mark with a ſeal, han- 
mer, &c. upon any thing, to know or di- 


STA'LLED (A.) fatted up for the market, 


cover · fed or ſtuffed; alſo ſurfeited, or made &c, 


tinguiſn it from all others of the ſame kind, 
STAMP 


the remains of two colleges being till to be 


2 
22 


oO 28ers erer 


"Oe 7 


8 
f STAMP (s.) a noiſe or blow given upon the 


floor, &c. with one's foot, ſometimes as a 
token of rage, anger, &c, ſometimes as a 
fignal for a ſervant, &c. alſo a mark or cha- 


iron, &c. for various purpoſes z alſo the im- 
preſſed mark ' itſelf, &c. 

STANCH (V.) to ſtop a flux of blood, &c. 
alſo to ceaſe flowing, running, &c. 


rough-paced, good, firm, &c. 
STA'NCHIONS (S.) pieces of timber that ſup- 
port the waſte trees in ſhips, and timbers 
in houſes, &c. 8 
STA'NCHNESS (S.) firmneſs, goodneſs, ſin- 
cereneſs, honeſty, &c. 


| 


tledneſs of mind or reſolution ; allo a frame 
to ſet a baſon, cheſt of drawers, &c. on; 

alſo a ſtop or oppoſition to a party either in 
the church or ſtate, 

STAND (V.) to bear upon one's feet, to ſtay 
or ſtop motion, to ceaſe or leave off a buſi- 
neſs, &c. alſo to bear or receive the ſhock 
or oppoſition of an enemy. _ 

STANDARD (S.) the chief or principal en- 
fign of a royal army or fleet; alſo a fixed 
weight or meaſure for all others to be made 
or tried by; alſo the particular degree of 
fineneſs for the gold and ſilver coin of this 
kingdom, which is 22 parts or carats of 
pure gold, and two parts or caracts of cop- 
per ; and for filver, it is 37 parts of pure 
filver, and three parts of copper melted to- 
gether into a maſs, and ſo- firſt caſt, and 

- then drawn into proper lengths and thick- 
neſs by a mill, and then punched out into 
blanks for guineas, half guineas, crowns, 
half-crowns, ſhillings, fixpences, &c. which 
.are afterwards ftamped with the reigning 
prince's head on one fide, and the arms, 
&c, quartered on the other, which being 
milled or lettered - upon the edges, is the 
current coin of the kingdom. | 

STA'NDISH (S.) a neceffary utenſil that holds 
ink, ſand, wax, wafers, pens, &c. 

STA'NDON (S.) in 1 a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; 
diſtant. from London 25 computed, and 29 
meaſured miles. 

STA'NDROP or STAI'NTHORPE (S.) in 
Durbam, is a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
weekly on Saturday, | | 

STA'/NEFILES (S.) card-makers patterns made 
of paſteboard, &c. cut into proper ſhapes, 
thro which they colour their cards. 

STA/NHOPE (S.) in Durbam, a ſmall town, 
fituate among parks, whoſe market was for- 
merly. weekly on Tueſday, but is now dif- 
uſed ; diſtant from London 196 computed, 
and 237 meaſured miles. : 

STA'NLEY (8.) in Gloucefterſhire, a ſmall 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Saturday ; 
diſtant from London 82 computed, and 100 

Meaſured miles, Ep OE Op 


rater made upon a ſeal, hammer, marking- | 


STANCH (A.) ſtedfaſt, true-hearted, tho- | 


STAND (S.) a ſtop, pauſe, doubt, or unſet- | 


- 


25 


i 


STA 

STA/'NNARIES (S.) thoſe mines or places 
where tin is dug, which in England is prin 

_ Cipally in the county of Cornwall. 

STANTON (S.) in Lincolnſpire, a ſmail town, 
whoſe market is weekly on Monday; diſ- 
tant from London 108 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. N | | 

STA'NZA (S.) a particular ſet of lines in 
poetry, where the ſenſe is compleat and 
terminated with a full point, and the mea - 
ſures repeated. 

STA/'PLE (S.) ſometimes fignifies a. publick 
town or market, where there are publick 
warehouſes to lay up commodities for ſale, 
exportation, &c, ſometimes it means ſuch 
commodities as are not ſubje& eaſily to ſpoil, 
waſte, decay, &c. or ſuch as are commonly 
and readily fold in the market, or exporied 
abroad 3 and ſometimes it means an iron 
faſtening for a door, which by being drove 
or ſcrewed into the wood receives the locks, 
bolts, bars, pins, &c. of the windows, 
doors, &c, to keep them faſt, . 

STARCH (S.) ſometimes means the coagulat- 
ed lumps, &c. made of fine flour, &c. and 


\ ſometimes a thin fort of paſte with which 


women ſtiffen their linen, laces, &c. 

STARCH (V.) to ſtiffen with furch, or make 
lace, fine linen, &. fit to wear, as head- 

clothes, ruffles, &c. 

STA'RCHED (A.) made ſtiff with ftarch ; 
alſo very reſerved, ſtiff, or unflexible in 
temper, behaviour, or diſpoſition, &c. 

STARE (S.) the name of a bird, by ſome 
called a ſtarling, and whoſe property it is 
to whiſtle very loud, &c. a 

STARE (V.) to look ſtedfaſtly or earneſtly 
at a perſon, to look wild, ſurprized, or 
maddiſh, with the eyes ſtretched open, &c.. 

| occafioned by a ſurprize, &c. 

STA'ROSTY (S.) in the Poliſb Policy, are 

. ſuch eftates, precincts, and juriſdictions, 
which their kings beſtow at pleaſure, pro- 
vided it is to the natives ; formerly they 
were part of the demeſnes of the crown, 
hut now the kings have only reſerved to 
_ themſelves and their ſucceſſors the right of 
nominating to theſe baronies, and beſtowing 
them upon whom he pleaſes, and that du- 
ring a vacancy the revenue ſhould belong to 
the publick exchequer ; the farofties are 
alſo charged with a tax or rent, which 

make the fourth part of the annual revenue 3 

this tax, together with what is levied upon 
church-eſtates, furniſhes the arſenals, pro- 
vides artillery, and ſubſiſts the Poliſh horſe, 
or gendarmery; there are two ſorts of faro- 
flies, one without, the other with juriſdiction, 

the laſt has a court of juſtice called Grede, 
where cauſes are tried and enrolled; the e 
Paroſttes have power to try perſons for their 
lives, tho' the proprietors are but plain gen- 
tlemen, for whichyreafon neither wonnen 


nor young perſons are capable of holding 


them, 


Dddg STA'RRY 
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STA/RRY (A.) full of, or repleniſhed Woh 
ſtars. po 
STARS (S.) the luminous, ſmall, ſparkling, 
fiery bodies that we ſee in the heavens in the 
night-time, which we commonly divide into 
fxed and wandering, which laſt are called 
planets; the fed fars appear as. tho' they 
were fixed to the ſky, and by the old aſtro- 
nomers were really thought ſo to be; the 
antients thought the whole number of fars 
n the firmament that were viſible was about 
1022, the reſt being called by them cloudy, 
and confuſed ſtreaks of light; but by the 
affiſtance of the teleſcope lately invented, a 
great many more have been diſcovered, fo 


that inſtead of 48 conſtellations of the an- 


cients, the moderns make 64, wiz. 12 in 
the zodiack (commonly called the 12 figns) 
23 on the north - fide of the equator, and 20 
on the ſouth-ſfide, which are diſtinguiſhed 
into fix ſizes or magnitudes, according to 
their appearance to the eye, which may not 
be real, but only owing to their diſtance, 
and thoſe which to the naked eye appear 
leaſt, may, in reality, be the greateſt ; a- 


mong the Hieroglyphicks, it is the emblem of | 


prudence, which is the rule of all virtues ; in 
Heraldry, it has ordinarily but five points, if 
it exceeds that number they muſt be ſpeci- 
fied ; in Bluzonry, and by the rules of that 
art, they muſt not exceed 16, 

Falling or ſhooting Stars, certain exhala- 
tions, or fiery meteors enkindled in the air, 
and by the motion thereof carried from place 
to place, appearing to the eye like a ſtar. 

Fixed Stars, thoſe that keep conſtantly the 
ſame diſtance in regard of one another, and 
theſe are imagined to be ſuns, and to ſhine 
by their. own light, but by reaſon of their 
immenſe diſtance from us, appear like ſo 
many ſtars ; the place in which they are 
fixed, is what ſome call the firmament. 

START (S.) a ſudden leap or jump, a mo- 

tion occaſioned by fear, or fright, &c. 
START (V.) to leap or move by a ſudden 
fright, ſurprize, noiſe, &c. alſo to propoſe a 
queſtion or ſubje& to diſpute upon ; alſo to 
ſiet out or begin a race upon a fignal given; 
in Hunting, it is to force a hare out of her 


ſeat ; and in the Brewer's Trade, it is to ſup- 


ply a cuſtomer with a cellar of beer, ale, 
&c, in order to keep, ſettle, and refine ſome 
months before it be drawn, &c. 
'STARTLE (V.) to be eafily frightened, to 
tremble or ſhake for fear, &c. 
STA'RTLISH or STATRTLVY (A.) fearful, 
ti morous, apt to Jump, leap, &c. upon every 
noiſe, &c. FE 
START UP (V.) to grow, riſe, or get up 
ſuddenly and unexpectedly. 


STARVE (V.) to kill, deſtroy, or cabſe any 
thin to periſh for want of food, raiment, 


or ſupplies of other proper neceſſaries. 
STA/RVELING (S.) a poor, lean, meager, 

weakly, ſickly, unthriving perſon, creature, 

or thing. os bs | 


* ; | | 


STA 


STATE (s.) the condition or circumſtance of 


any thing; alſo the pomp or magnificence ſented 
of a prince, or great magiſtrate ; alſo the cloath 
policy or government of a nation, &c. and Hya 
ſometimes the nation itſelf, _ out ot 
STATE (V.) to ſettle or put a matter or adorn 
thing to rights, to tell or relate the true STA'TL 
circumſtances of an affair, in order to judze any pe 
who is right or who is wrong; and in STATU 
 Arithmetick, it is the arraigning numbers in decree 
ſuch order, that the queſtion may be truly NSTAVE 
anſwered. | | pieces 
STA'TELINESS (S.) pride, haughtineſs, ma. up or 
jeſticalneſs, pomp, grandeur. STAVE 
STA TELVY (A.) pompous, loſty, majeſtich, of me 
proud, haughty, &c. . STAY ( 
STATES. GENERAL. (S.) the aſſembly of the a plac 
deputies of the ſeven united provinces of th; while 
Net her lande. | or gi 
STA'TESMAN (S.) one that has a ſhare in alſo te 
the management of the publick affairs d STAY ( 
a nation, &c. alſo one that is ſkilled in po- alſo a 
litical affairs, &. — STAYS 
STA'TICKS (S.) that part of ſpeculative ma. keep 
thematicks that concerns itfelf about the over- 
properties of heavineſs or lightneſs of bodies top n 
as they relate to one another, &c. | top-n 
STA'TION (S.) the poſt, condition or office as to 
in life, that any perſon occupies or performs; to gi) 
alſo the place in which a perſon is fixed or may 
appointed, a road for ſhips, &c. among th them 
Roman Catholicks, a chapel or oratory ap- alſo | 
pointed to pray in, in order to gain indul. with 
gences, &c. in Surweying, it is the plac bone, 
fixed upon by the artiſt to uſe his inſtru. to thi 
ments, and make his obſervations ; in Ar- them 
nomy it is the two points in which the pla- from 
nets are at the greateſt diſtance from the STEAL 


ſun. 


: | attor: 
STA'TIONARY (S.) in Aftronomy, is ſaid df 


TEA'] 


a planet that is ſo fixed or ſettled in a place, reſol 
that to a beholder here on earth, it appears STEA'| 
to ſtand ſtill for ſome time, without any by th 
progreſſive motion in its orbit; in Trad, keep 
it is ſuch goods or merchandize as are uſel turni 


TEAE 
cut o 
preſe 
TEAL 
anot! 
vatel 


TEal 


in ſchools, compting-houſe, &c. ſuch as ink, 
quills, paper; books, &c. 
STA'TIONER (S.) a tradeſman that deal 
in paper, quills, ink, books, &c, 
STA*'TUARY (S.) one that makes or carv6 
images in wood, ſtone, &c. 
STA'TUE (S.) any fort of image or repre- 


ſentation of men or beaſts in wood, ſtone, ſecre 
metal, &c. | | are c 
Acbillean Statue, is one that repreſents STEAN 
any great hero or general, from Achilla, from 
who had great numbers of ſtatues erefted IEA! 


in honour of him all over Greece; thoſe that 
are carved or caſt in Reman habits, are called 
Roman ſtatues, tho* made to repreſent thi 
king of Creat Britain, &c, * 
Equeſlirian Statue, one that repreſents l 


vapo 
TIED 
conf 


upor 
dTEEL 


king, general, or other great man on horke- IEEI 
back. — 
Went 


Greek Statue, one that is naked after tit 
G | antieſſ 


STE: - 
ancient manner of the Greeks, who repre- | 
ſented their deities, wreſtlers, &c, un- 

cloathed. 

Hydraulick Statue, one that caſts water 
out of its mouth, &c, or that is placed to 
adorn a fountain, &c. | 

STA'TURE (S.) the height, bulk, or fize of 
any perſon. 5 

STATUTE (S.) a publick law, ordinance, 
| decree, or act of parliament, &c. | 
STAVE (V.) to knock, break, or beat to 

pieces 2 caſk, tub, ſhip, &c. that is made 

up or compoſed of many fingle pieces. 
STAVES (S.) boards appropriated to the uſe 

of making caſks, &c. 
STAY (V.) to remain, continue, or abide in 
x a place; alſo to ſtop or wait for a perſon 
| while one is travelling, &c. alſo to forbear 
or give a perſon time to pay a debt, &c. 
alſo to prop up or ſupport a perſon, &c. 
STAY (S.) a prop or ſupport to any thing; 
alſo a top, delay, or continuance. 
STAYS (S.) in a Ship, are certain ropes to 
keep the maſt from falling aft, forward or 
over - board, which are faſtened to all maſts, 
top-maſts, and flag-ſtaves, but the ſprit-ſail 
top-maſt z alſo pieces of wood ſo contrived 


: as to keep bells up an end that are ringing, 
; to give eaſe and reſt to the ringers, that they 
r may not be put to the trouble of raiſing 
5 them every time they are minded to ring; 
ö alſo a garment made of buckram covered 
. with filk, &c. and filled with flips of whale- 
e bone, to fit a woman from the ſhoulders 


„ to the waiſt, which being laced tight, ſhapes 
. them handſomely, and keeps their breaſts 
1- from ſwagging. 

he STEAD (S.) place, room; alſo the ſurety or 


attorney for another. 

TEA D (A.) unmoveable, conſtant, true, 
reſolute, ſure, or firm. 

STEA'DY (V.) a word of command given 
by the condor to the ſteerſman of a ſhip, to 
keep her upon the courſe free from yaws or 
turnings in and out. - 

TEAK or STAKE (S.) a thin ſlice of meat 
cut off a large joint, in order to be dreſſed 

' preſently, | 

TEAL (V.) to take away the property. of 
another, either by open violence, or pri- 
vately, | 

STEALTH. (Part.) any thing done privately, 

ſecretly, or unknown to ſome perſons who 

are concerned therein, 


nts WPTEAM (S.) a vapour or ſmoke that ariſes | 
la, from all warm humid matter. - 

In DIEAM (v.) to emit or ſend forth ſmoke or 
hat 


vapour like hot, boiling liquor. 

EDF AST (A.) firm, ſure, immoveable, 

conſtant, reſolute, that cannot be wrought 

upon to change their minds, true, loyal, &c. 

EE D (S.) a horſe. , | 

PIEEL (S.) iron changed or converted by 
certain operations of fire, and other ingre- 


the firnts, whereby it becomes cloſer pored, 


S T E 


| harder and finer, for the uſes of edge-tools, 
than it naturally is. 


| STEE'LY (A.) any thing impregnated with 


or made up of ſteel. 

STEEL-YARDS (S.) a balance for weighing 
things of different weights by one ſingle 
weight only, which conſiſts of a rod of 
iron or ſteel about a yard more or leſs long, 
divided into ſeveral parts or divifions, and 


ſupported by a ring at or near one” end, 


which is confidered as a center, and by 
moving the weight farther or nearer it be- 
comes heavier or lighter, 
STEEP (A.) very much upon the ſlant, like 
a high hill that is difficult of aſcent. _ 
STEEP (V.) to ſoak any thing in liquor, te 
make it ſoft, or impregnate it with the li- 
quor, &Cc, ? 
STEE'PLE (S.) an ornamental appendage to 
a church, commonly at the weſt end, prin- 
' Cipally deſigned to hold or contain the bells; 
and theſe are -uſually ſpires or towers, the 
firſt are of a conical form, the latter ſquare. 
STEE/PNESS (S.) the condition of a hill, &c. 
that is very high and hard to aſcend. 
STEER (S.) a young ox. | 
STEER (V.) to guide, conduct, or regulate a 
ſhip in the water, ſo that it may go from 
one place to another in the leaſt time, and 
with moſt eaſe ; alſo to manage any buſi- 
neſs or affair, &c. ; : | 


STEERAGE (S.) the room or place in the 


bulk-head of the great cabbin of a ſhip, 
where the ſteerſman fits to manage the 
helm; alſo the act of ſteering or guiding 
the ſhip. | 
STEERSMAN (S.) he who ſteers or guides 
the ſhip through ſeas, rivers, &c. 
STEGANO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of com- 
municating one's mind to another in a ſecret 
manner, ſo that none but ſuch as have the 
key, can readily explain the meaning or in- 
tention of the characters made uſe of; and 
though this has been long known and prac- 
tiſed in the world, yet Tritbemeus appears to 
have been the firſt that publiſhed the rules 
thereof, in his famous treatife of ſtenogra- 
phy, fince whom, ſeveral have wrote to ex- 
plain and improve him. 
STELO'GRAPHY (S.) a writing or inſcrip- 
tion upon a pillar, &c. 
STEM (S.) the ſtock or ſtalk of a tree, plant, 
flower, &c. that bears up and ſupports the 
leaves, fruits, &c. alſo the race or pedigree 
of a family; in a Ship, it is that great tim- 
ber which comes compaſſing from the keel, 
wherein it is ſcarfed up before the fore- 
caſtle, and this it is that guides the rake of 
the ſhip, | ; 
STEM (V.) to ſtop, refiſt, bear up againſt, 
prevent or hinder ſome things being done. 
STENO“GRAPH (S.) the art of ſhort-hand 
writing. | 
' STENTO'RIAN (A.) loud, noiſy, boiſterous, 
offenſive to the ears, &c. | | 
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T9 
STENTOROPHO!NICK TUBE (S.) an n. 
ſtrument uſed at fea, in an army, &c. 

commonly called a ſpeaking trumpet, by 
. which the . voice of the ſpeaker may be 
heard much farther than the natural voice 
2% poſſibly Can. 7 | 
STEP (S.) a air or convenience to aſcend or 
- deſcend by; alſo the ſpace or diſtance that a 
man takes or makes at each ſtride with his 


that is faſtened to the keelſon, or wherein 

the main-maſt, miſſen- maſt, fore-maſt, and 
. - the capſtan doth ſtand. | 
STEP (V.) to move, walk, or go forward, 
dy ſetting one foot before the other alter- 


+ ., nately, | 4 5 
STEP-FA!THER or MO'THER (S.) the man 
or woman that marries the mother or father 
of children born beſore ſuch marriage. | 
STERCORA'*TION (S.) a dunging or ma- 
nuring of land, &c. ; 
SIEREQGRA/PHICAL (A.) ſomething be- 
Jonging to the art of ſhadows, or repreſent- 
ing the forms of ſolids upon a plane, | 
STEREO'METRY (S.) the art of meaſuring 
or finding the contents of ſolids, ſometimes 
called gauging, &c. | The 
'STE'RIL (A.) barren, unfruitful, that yields 
or brings forth nothing to perfection; alſo + 
dry, empty, ſhallow. BY 
STERTLITY or STERILNESS (S.) barren- 
neſs, unfruitfulneſs, &c. | 
STERLING or STA'RLING (S.) the name 
. of a ſmall bird, much valued for its fine mu- 
- * fiical note; alſo the name of the true cur- 
rent coin of England, when made of its 
exact ſtandard for fineneſs. 
STERN (A.) fierce, ſevere, crabbed, grim, 
; angry, &c. e A 
STERN (S.) a term among Hunters, for the 
tail of a grey-hound or wolf; in a Ship, 
ſometimes it means the whole hindermoſt 
part of a ſhip, and ſometimes only the outer - 
moſt part abaſft. | 
-STERNUTA'TION (V.) ſneezing, or for- 
. - Eibly driving out of the head ſome ſharp 
matter, which vellicates and diſturbs the 
nerves and fibres, 
- STERNU'TATORY (A.) any thing that pro- 
vokes ſneezing, by raifing a convullive mo- 
tion in the tunicks of the brain. 


their land, as the ſuper · intendant over thoſe 
affairs. 
STEVENEDGE (S.) in Hertfordſbire, a ſmall 
toon, whoſe church is built on an hill, its 
market is weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
Eondon 25 computed, and 32 meaſured 
_— | 
STEW (V.) to ſoak or boil a thing flowly or 
gently for a conſiderable time over a mode- 
oat fire. S DE 
STEW (S.) a proper place to keep fi alive, 


legs; in a Ship, it is that piece of timber | 


STERQUULENUS (S.) an imaginary deity the | 
ancients invoked when they were dunging | 


wg 4 
S 
STEW'ARD (S.) one who has the care ang 
management of another perſon's eſtate, &c 
in a Ship, he is the purſer's delegate, to ſee 
that the bread, and other ſtores, be regular. 
ly diſtributed to the men, and carefully laid 
up in the hold, &c, - | 
Lord High Steward of England, is a tem. 
porary officer, who is appointed to officiate 
at a coronation, the trial of a nobleman for 
high-treaſon, &c. which being ended, his 
commiſſion expires, he breaks his wand 
and ſo puts an end to his authority, 
STEW'ARDSHIP (S.) the employment, buj. 
neſs, or office of a ſteward. . 
STEWS (S.) any publick and allowed place 
for lewd women to reſide in with impunity, 
allowed in foreign countries to this day, and 
in England till the time of Henry VIII. or 
about the time of the reformation ; this wy 
in or near that place in Southwark, noy 
vulgarly called the Mint. 
STEY'NING or STE NING (S.) a ſmall bo. 
rough - town in Saſſex, that ſends two mem. 
bers to parliament, whoſe market is week. 
ly on Fridays, befides which it has a month. 
ly market, on the ſecond Wedneſday of 
every month, for cattle, which is pretty 
large, and alſo ſeveral fairs for cattle, fat 
and lean ; it was formerly a very large town, 
but is now much decreaſed, having but about 
150 families, of which there are only about 
80 who are qualified to vote for parliament. 
men, who are all ſuch as live in a burgaze- 
tenure, and being a legal inhabitant in the 
Pariſh, is charged to the church and poor; 
its chief magiſtrate is a conſtable, who pre- 
fides over, and determines elections, wiv 
did it ſo notoriouſly partial in the year 1719, 
that the corporation was filenc'd tor bribery 
in that affair, but has fince got its ancient 
privilege again; diſtant from London þ 
- computed, and 47 meaſured miles. 
STTBIUM (S.) the ſame with antimony, whi 
is a mineral of a metalliek nature, confi 
ing of a mineral ſulphur, partly very put 
and approaching to that of gold, of a i 
colour ; and partly of a'combuſtible, con 
mon ſulphur, and of a great quantity { 
fuliginous, indigeſted, metallick mera) 
participating of the nature of lead, and al 
of a terreſtrial ſubſtance mixed with a li 
falt ; that commonly ſold in ſhops is melte 
and made in a pyramidal form. 
STICK (S.) a piece of wood, commonly of 
ſmall ſize, though ſometimes a Whole u 
is called a fick of timber; alſo a walk 
oF _ JIG 

STICK (v.) to-cleave or adhere to any thins 
alſo to thruſt any ſharp-pointed weapon, if 


| - 
into any thing. 

STICKLE (v.) to contend earneſtly ot | 
nouſly for any thing, to be zealous ſo 
perſon's intereſt, c. 


'STVYCBLER (O.) one that cont nds carnel 


- . and always ready for uſe, 


- were 
vario 
alſo, 
at Fe 
Ec. 1 

STI/GN 
upon 
face, 
bad c 
accuſi 

STILE | 


any lic 


STILL ( 


now, 


srL. 


forth « 


STI LLE 


ſtand x 
on, &c 


STILLE 


ſword. 


STILLN 


tentedr 


STILTS. 


2 perſc 
Places, 


„ 25 
tor is very zealous for a perſon, cauſe, or 
party» f g N 
grcRY (A.) of a clammy nature, apt to 
cleave or adhere to any thing. | 
eTIFF (A.) rigid, ſevere, auſtere in temper, 
or behaviour; alſo that which will not bend, 
or be pliable, &c. | . 
Stiff Gale of Wind, among the Sailors, is 
a ftrong or hard one. 
eTIFFEN (V.) to make or grow inflexible, 
or that is difficult to be bent. a 
«TIFLE (V.) to ſuffocate, or choak with 
ſmoke, &c. alſo to hide, ſecrete, conceal, 
or ſuppreſs any thing, | | 
STIFLE JOUNT (S.) in Farriery, is the firſt 


above the thigh. | 
STYGMA'S (S.) ſometimes means publick 
| marks of infatny or diſgrace, ſuch as burn- 
ing on the hand, face, &c, for crimes com- 
mitted 3 and ſometimes marks of ſlavery or 
bondage ; and ſometimes thoſe inciſions that 
the Heathens made upon their fleſh in honour 
of ſome falſe deity ; and theſe were made 
ſometimes with an hot iron, and ſometimes 


f with the puncture of fine needles, which 
y were afterwards filled with a fine powder of 
it various colours; ſome among the Chriſtians 
, alſo, eſpecially in the Eaſt, and the pilgrims 
ut at Feruſalem, uſe it, by having a crucifix, 
ut ec. made upon their arms, breaſt, &c. 


. STI'GMATIZE (V.) to ſet a mark of infamy 
upon a perſon, by burning him on the hand, 
face, &c. for crimes z alſo to give a perſon a 
bad charaQer, by reporting him guilty, or 
accuſing him of ill practices. f 

STILE (S.) ſometimes means the entrance in- 
to, or common parting of fields, made with 
ſteps to go over, poſts to go through, &c. 
ſometimes the iron wire, &c. in a ſun dial, 
that caſts the ſhadow upon the hour; and 
ſometimes the manner of a perſon's ſpeaking 
or writing upon any ſubject; in Joinery, it 
is an upright piece which goes from the bot - 
tom to the top in a wainſcotting. 

STILL (V.) to huſh or make quiet, to appeaſe 
a noiſe, or ſatisfy a perſon's anger, &c. 

STILL (A.) quiet, eaſy, that makes no noiſe, 
or buſtle, Ge | 

STILL (S.) an alembick or inſtrument uſed by 
chymiſts, c. to extract the ſpirits out of 
any liquor, flowers, fruits, &c. t 

STILL (part.) yet, to this time or inſtant, 

now, c. | ; 

STILL-BORN (A.) a child that is brought 

forth dead, | t 8 

STTLLEN or STV/LLING (S.) a frame or 
ſtand made to put barrels of drink, or wine 
on, &c. ; | 

n (S.) a dagger, tuck, or ſhort 
word. 

STILLNESS (S.) quietneſs, filentneſs, con- 
tentedneſs, &c. : 5 

STILTS (S.) ſticks with proper places to put 

2 perſon's feet in, to walk with in dirty 


joint or bending next to the butteck, and | 


810 


STYMULATE (V.) to egg on, ſpur, Hit vp; 


excite, &c. 


or ſor ward. FT RY 

STING (V.) to prick, wound, or cauſe pain 
with a ſting ; to make a perſon fret, or be 

uneaſy. 45 „ 

STING (S.) the venomous part of ſome in- 

(es, and other creatures bodies, &c. in the 

ape of a ſpear, by which they defend 

themſelves, and frequently kill their ene- 
mies, & c. 0 

STINGO (S.) very ſtrong drink, wine, or 
other ſpirituous liquor. 


ed, of a diſhonourable temper and niggardly 
diſpoſition, AY 
STINK (V.) to emit an unſavoury or diſa- 
greeable ſmell. | | 
STINK (S.) a ſtench, a noiſome, rank, or 
difagreeable ſmell. ; 
STINT (V.) to limit, or appoint what a per- 
ſon may or may not do. ME 
STYPEND (S.) an allowance, wages, ſalary, 
or income. | 
STIPE'NDIARY (S.) one who ſeryes for wa- 
ges, hire, or a ſettled reward, _ 
STIPTICK (S.) a medicine endowed with 
the property of ſtopping blood. 
STIVPULATE (V.) to ſettle the terms of a 
bargain or agreement, upon which ſuch or 
ſuch a thing ſhall be done or forborn. | 


to be inſerted into a contract; the condition 
oP which a thing may or may not be 
one. | 
STIR (V.) to move, excite, buſtle, buſy, or 
concern one's ſelf in an affair. 
STIR (S.) a diſturbance, buſtle, noiſe, hur- 
ry, &c. | 8 
STIRRUP (V.) to threſh or beat a perſon 
with a ſhoe-maker's ſtirrup. 8 
STIRRUP (S.) the ſtep or ſtay faſtened to a 
horſe's ſaddle to affiſt one to aſcend his back, 
or keep one ſteady upon it; alſo an inſtrument 
uſed by ſhoe. makers to put over their knee, 
and under their foot, to hold their work 
tight upon their knee. _ » 
STITCH (S.) a fingle operation of the nee/le, 
al, c. alſo a ſharp pricking pain in the 
fide. 
STITCH (V.) to ſew or faſten things toge- 
ther with a needle, awl, &c. | 
STIVER (S.) a Dutch coin, near five far- 
things Rerling in value, 5 
STOAK or STOKE (V.) to ſtir up, rake, 
cook, feed, and look after a great fire, ſuch 
as brewers, diſtillers, glaſs- houſes, &. uſe, 
STOA'KER or STO'KER (S.) one who tends 
and looks after a brewer's, &c. fire, 
STOCK. (S.) the trunk or body of a tree; a 
ſund of money or quantity of goods; alfo a 
family, race, or generation of perſons ; alſo 
the wooden part of a gun, an anchor, &c. 


Places, &c, but more for {port than real uſe,” 


STIMULA'TION (s.) a puſhing, forcing on. 


STI'NGY (A.) covetous, near, mean-ſpirit- - 
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STIPUL ACTION (S.) an article or agteement 
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Sk 0 - 
STOCK (V.) in ſeveral Trades, is to fit pro- 
per wooden parts to the metal ones, as of a 
muſket, a piſtol, &c. in Gaming, to put the 
© cards together again without playing them; 
alſo to lay in à large quantity of any fort of 
| Loods, &c. 
STO'CK-BRIDGE (S.) in Hampſhire, is a noted 
. thorough-fare town, in the ſouth-weſtern 
road, and has ſeveral good inns for the en- 
tertainment of man and horſe ; it was for- 
merly a market town, but now thro? its 
poverty the market is diſcontinued, and tho 
it is a borough-town that returns two mem- 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a 
mayor, &c. yet it is fo mean, that it is re- 
ported, that they have been forced to make 
an hoſtler mayor, when at the ſame time an 
innkeeper carried the mace ; they had Jik'd 
to have loſt their charter for bribery in chu- 
ing parliament-men ; diſtant from London 
computed, and 69 meaſured miles. 
STO/CK-PORT (S.) in Cheſbire, a ſmall town 
whoſe market is weekly on Friday ; diſtant 
from Lenden 134 computed, and 160 mea- 
STOCKS (S.) a publick puniſhment, more of 
ame than pain, for various ſmall offences; 
alſo a frame made of large timbers, uſed by 
*  ſhipwrights to build ſhips on ſhcre in; alſo 
the publick funds, or great trading compa- 
nies, allowed by authority of parliament, &c. 
STO'CK TON (S.) in Durbam, is now a large 
market-town, that of late years is riſen up 
in the ſtead of Tarum, which was formerly 
a very good market-town, and is now only 
an inſignificant village. Stockton, from no 
trade, nor houſes but poor thatch'd or'clay 
ones, is now a place of great buſineſs and 
refort, full of well-bnilt houſes, and.go- 
verned by a mayor, &c. its market is week- 
ly very large, for all manner of proviſions, 
* but the chief trade carried on here is lead 
and butter, of both which great quantities 
are ſent to London, and alſo exported abroad; 
diſtant from Lendon 180 computed, and 220 
© meaſured miles. | 
STO'ICAL (A.) like to, or after the manner 
of the Stoicks, | 
STO'ICISM (S.) the doctrine, maxims, or 
opinions of the Stoicks, | 
STOCKS (S.) a ſet of heathen philoſophers, 
who took their name from the Greek word 
oa, a porch, becauſe they uſed to meet in 
Zeno's ſchool (who is the reputed founder of 
this ſet) which was in a porch at Athens ; 
they taught that man's ſupream happineſs 


a, 


. 


to nature and reaſon, and that God was the 
ſoul of the world ; the Phariſees affected the 
fame ſtiffneſs, patience, apathy, auſterity and 
inſenſibility, which this ſe& js famous for. 
' STO'KESLEY (S.) in the Nortb- Riding of 

© Yorkſhire, a pretty good town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
179 computed, and 217 meaſuſed miles. 

8 : 


STO'LE 


. _ meaſured miles. 


eonſiſted in living according, and agreeable | 


SFO 
STOLE (S.) a long garment worn by priney 
. prieſts, &c. as an enſign of their function 
authority, &c, among the Romiſh Pricf,, i 
is a. mark of diſtinction worn by ſuperiot 
prieſts in their reſpective churches over thei 
ſurplices. 45 | 
| Groom of the Stole, the head perſon be. 
longing to the king or queen's bed-chamby, 
(A. ] any thing taken away fron 
the true owner ſeloniouſly. 
STO'MACH (S.) is uſually taken for all thy 
part of the body that is concerned about the 
food, but is properly only the left orifice 
the ventricle, by which meats are conveyed, 
ſometimes it means an appetite to, or deſire 
for meat; alſo choler, paſſion, fury, &c. 
STO'MACH (V.) to reſent, be angry at, d 
diſpleaſed with, _ 
STO'MACHFUL (A.) angry, dogged, cr 
peeviſh, proud, loth to ſubmit or comply, 
STOMA'CHICKS (S.) medicines proper fer, 
or uſetul in any diſeaſe of the ſtomach, 
STONE (S.) in Sraffordſbire, a ſmall tom, 
whoſe market is weekly of Tueſday ; di. 
tant from London 110 computed, and 141 
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ſhire, 


STONE (S.) thofe hard minerals that are uſe 
in buildings, pavements, &c. alſo thoſe ad. 


mired or valuable ſubſtances that are ſet I town 
rings, jewels, &c. alſo the cafe of the ke . n; 
nel of many ſorts of fruits, ſuch as peachs, in It 
nectarines, &c. alſo a weight of eight pound king 
of meat, and fourteen for wool, &c. 2 queen 
cording to the cuſtoms of different marketi; ver 
alſo a very painful diſorder that breeds i the p 
ſome perſons bodies, that hinders them irn town 
making water, ; comp! 
STONE (v.) to throw or caſt tones at a .., 
ſon, in order to maim or kill him; allot fit on. 
take out the kernels of raifins, peaches, &. ture, 
alſo to caſtrate or cut out the generative ioo 
of male creatures; among the Jews, it wi the g 
a capital puniſhment for offences of a v1 deſcer 
henious nature, and ſuch as the law cos down 
demned to death, without naming the pat >TOOP 
ticular kind of death; when a man was cat We 
demned to death, he was led out of the cy TOP ( 
having an officer before him with a pike" i om.1 
his hand, at the top of which was a piece AP? Pk. 
linen cloth, to cauſe it to be ſeen afar dh ſtruQi 
and that thoſe that might have any thing! OPP 
offer in vindication of the criminal, mig uſed t 
now propoſe it, before they proceeded e nir 
farther ; if no one came, he was conduftl ramm 
to the place of execution, and was exhortdl TOPP. 
to acknowledge and confeſs the fault, and ii Ke. 
he was ſtoned, which was done ſometim ORE 
by throwing ſtones at him till he died, i lions, 
witneſſes beginning; and ſometimes he Wi 99 1 
brought to a ſteep place, whoſe height u RK 
at leaſt two fathoms, from whence one 9 and cr 
the witneſſes threw him, and the other 0 ber 
ed a large ſtone upon him; if this did" 8 
kill him, they continued throwing Ron? 3 
him till he was dead. V by 


STON 


8 


sro NE. HENOE (S.) in Wiliſpire, upon Sa- | 


%. Plain, about fox miles north from Sa- 
hſbury, upon the ſide oſ the river Avon, is 


jeſt in this iſland, being ſuppoſed to be ſome 


" monumental pile for the dead, upon fome 


yery extraordinary occafion, though the cer- 
tainty is not abſolutely known; it was at 
firſt compoſed of four large concentrick cir- 
cles, and the ſtones, as they are generally 
called, which compoſe the lines, are ſuppoſed 
not to have been dug out of any quarry, but 
to have been made of ſand, very ſtrongly 
| cemented together, with ſome proper gluti- 
i nous matter, ſome of them being 28 feet 
high, and 7 broad, and ſo laid croſs one an- 
other, that it ſurprizes every one that looks 
at them, though time has ſo demoliſhed 
them, that they are now very imperfect, bath 
as to ſize and form ; the number, as they 
remain now, is 72; but thoſe who deſire a 
more perfect account of theſe wonderful 
ſtones, are deſired to peruſe Inigo Jones, the 
great architect, his account of this matter. 
TO'NY (A.) full of, or mixed with ſtones ; 
alſo hard, obdurate, or like to a ſtone. 


fe TO'NY-STRATFORD (S.) in Buckingham- 
a. ire, an ancient, well-known, frequented 
WW town in the Che/ter and Iriſb road from Lon- 
0 don; it is large, and well built of ſtone; 
ie in it are two churches, and a croſs erected by 
ind king Edævard I. in memory of Eleanor his 
1 queen; it has a good ſtone bridge over the 


river; the market is week ly on Saturday; 
the principal manufacture in and near this 
town in bone - lace; diſtant from London 44 
computed, and 53 meaſured miles. 


ture, by voiding the excrements by fiege. 
dTOOP (V.) to bow or bend downwards to 
the ground, to cringe, ſubmit, yield, con- 
deſcend, &c, in Falconry, it is the bearing 
down of the hawk to catch her prey. 
Toop (S.) a foreign meaſure of about two 
quarts EngliſÞ. | 
Top (V.) to detain, tay, hinder, to ceaſe 
from motion, &c. 
TO'PPAGE (S.) any fort of hindrance, ob- 
ſtruction, &c. 5 . 
DTO/PPER (S.) in a Ship, is a piece of cable 
uſed to prevent the halliards or the cable from 
running out too far ; ſometimes it means a 
rammer, &c. as a tobacco-fopper, &c. 
0 a ſtopper of a caſk, bottle, 
(off 
ORE (S.) plenty, abundance ; alſo provi- 
lions, ammunition, &c. provided for a ſhip, 
army, citadel, c. ; 
TORK (S.) a bird celebrated for its tenderneſs 
and care it ſhews towards its dam, which it 
never forſakes, but feeds and defends even to 
death; it is a bird of paſſage, and towards 
winter moves into warmer climates, it uſu- 


one of the moſt remarkable pieces of antiquity. 


FTOOL (S.) a moveable ſeat for a perſon to 
fit on, without a back; alſo the eaſing na- 


S T O | 
trees, towers, &c. its beak and legs are long 
and red, it teeds upon ſnakes, frogs, and 
inſects; its plumage would be quite white, 
if it was not for the extremity of its wings 
being black, and ſome ſmall part of its 
head and thighs ; it fits the ſpace of 30 days, 
and lays but four eggs; it is an unclean 
bird in Moſes's catalogue, but is now eaten, 
and much eſteemed tor the deliciouſneſs of 
its fleſh, a TR [2:9 

STORM (S.) a ſudden, violent, or haſty 
ſhower of rain, wind, hail, &c. alſo a great 
noiſe, buſtle, hurry, fight, attack; eſpecially, 

in the beſieging of a town, it is the ſcaling 
of the walls, entering the breaches, and 

taking it word in hand by a violent and 
ſudden onſet. | ph 

STORM (V.) to rave or make a noiſe, to 
ſcold, quarrel, chafe, fret, find fault, &c. 
alſo to attack a town ſuddenly, violently, 

&. 7 

STO RMV (A.) windy, boiſterous, tempeſtu- 
ous, and violent rainy weather, &c. 

STO RT FORD or BI/SHOPS-STORTFORD 

(S.) in Hertfordſpire, from a ſmall inconſi- 
derable town, is now become a large, hand- 
ſome, well built town, being a thorough- 
fare from London to Cambridge, New- Marker, 
and St. Edmunifvury, full of convenient inns, 
all well ſupplied weekly on Thurſday with 
all manner of neceſſaries, at the market; 

the town is built in the form of a croſs, 
having four ſtreets pointing eaſt, weſt, north, 
and ſouth ; the river Sort runs through it, 
and parts Hakin- Hill-ſireet from the reſt of 
the town ; diſtant from Londen 25 compu- 
ted, and 29 meaſured miles. 

STORY (S.) ſometimes means a narration or 
hiſtory of ſome matter of fact; and ſome- 
times a lie or invention, a falſe or idle tale, 
&c. and ſometimes a floor or partition in a 

houſe, &c, . 

STOVE (S.) a ſmall cloſe fire, ſometimes 

* uſed for drying ſugar, ſweet-meats, &c. 

STOUT (A.) ftrong, luſty, bold, courage- 
ous, fearleſs; alſo ſtiff, inflexible,” - ſtub- 
born, &c, | 

STOU'T (S.) a particular ſort of beer ſtronger 
than common. | 

STOU'TNESS (S.) ſtrength, bulk, largeneſs, 
courageouſneſs, &c, alſo humourſomneſs, 
ſtiffneſs, &c. N 

STO W or STOW- MARKET (S.) in Suffo!k, 
a large and beautiful town, with a ſpacious 
church; here the manufactures of tammies, 

and ſuch like ſtuffs, are vigorouſly carried 
on; the market is well ſupplied weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 62 compu- 
ted, and 73 meaſured miles, ot 

STOW (V.) to put, lodge, lay up, or fix 
goods in the moſt commodious manner in 
a ſhip, warehouſe, &c. £8 Lolo, 1.9 

STOW'AGE (S.) warehouſe-room, or proper 
corveniency to lay up goods, ſtores, &c, _ 

; ; cke 
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STOW ON THE WOULD (s.) in Gloucefter- 


 STRA'DDLE (V.) to ſtretch or extend the 


STRAKE (S.) the mark or line that a cart- 


ST RANGERS.) a foreigner, or unknown 


"LOS 


fion, &c. 5 


1 


Hire, in writings commonly called Stow St. 
Edward; which although it be but a mean 


| town, and has but few inhabitants, yet the 


A PAID is 12 miles in compaſs ;| the market 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 65 computed, and 77 meaſured miles. 


legs widder than common.; alſo in Sports or 
Ganing, to play who ſhall pay the reckon- 


ing. 5 | 

STRA'GGLE (V.) to wander or go aſtray, 
to 'break from company, to ſeparate, &c. 
like ſoldiers that do not keep in their ranks, 

but run irregularly up and down, 

STRAIGHT or STRAIT (A.) even, direct, 
without any turnings ; alſo narrow, ſcanty, 
poor diſtreſſed, grieved, perplexed, &c. 

STRAIGHT or STRAIT (S.) in Geography, 
is ſuch a part of the. ſea that is ſhut up be- 
tween two lands. that are pretty near one 
another, at the end of which the ſea opens 
again „ As the Straits of Gibralter into the 

Mediterranean fea. - 

STRAIGHT or STRAIT (Part.) preſently, 
now, inſtantly, a ſmall time hence, not 
long firſt, &c. 8 

STRAIN (V.) to force, ſtrive, or earneſtly 
endeavour, to uſe violence, to ſtretch or ex- 

tend any thing beyond its natural ſize or 
ſtrength; alſoto paſs liquids through cloths, | 


Kc. to ſeparate the dregs, ſediment, &c. } 


from. the pure liquor. | 
STRAIN (S.) a vigorous trial or endeavour ; 
alſo an extorſion of the finews beyond their 
natural tone, ſometimes called a ſprain ; in 
Muſick, it is the part of a tune or air where 
the compoſition. makes a full cloſe. 
STRAT'TEN (V.) to make even or direct, 
without any waving or bending; alſo to 
ſtretch one's purſe beyond one's ability, or to 
lay out more money upon an extraordina! y 
occaſion, than can with convenience be ſpared, 
STRATTNEsS (S.) extream neceſſity, want, 
poverty, ſcantineſs, or narrowneſs, &c. 
STRVT.WAY-(Part.) now, inſtantly, quick- 
ly, preſent!y, &c. | 


wheel, &c. makes ; alſo a ſeam between 


two planks ; alſo any ſtroke or mark of a | 


different colour upon cattle, fruit, &c. 


STRAND (S.) the banks or ſhore of a river, 


ſea, &c. which it never or very rarely over- 
flows; in Rope-making, it is one of the 
threads that compoſe a rope. | 
STRAND (V.) to run or burſt a ſhip upon 
the ſhore cf a ſea or river. 
STRANGE (A.) uncommon, wonderſul, un- 
uſual, ſurprizing, &c. 


perſon. - 
STRA'NGLE (V.) to choke or ſtop the breath 
. of a perſon or creature, ſo as to kill them. 


ther thong. 
STRAPADD (S.) a military puniſhmen, 


| STRA/TAGEM{S.) an artful or cunning de 


{STRATARI'THMETRY (S.) the art of put 


* 


matter at the noſe. 
STRA/NGLING (S.) the act of choaking 
ſtifling, or ſuffocating. f 
STRA'NGURY (S.) a diſorder that occaſiom 
a perſon to void his urine with great pain, 
by a drop at a time, having a continui 
want and inclination to piſs. 
STRAP (S.) a ſlip or thong of leather to faſten 
one's ſhoe, &c. with; in a Sbip, it is a rope 
ſpliced about a block, to faſten it any wher 
that it is to be uſed ; in Surgery, it is a band 
made of filk or leather, &c. to ſtretch ou 
members in che ſetting broken joints, &c. 
STRAP (V.) to faſten down with a fr; 
alſo to beat or threſh a perſon with a ka. 


5 . the premium or money paid on ſuch an oc- horſes, that occaſions them to vent thick 


wherein the criminal to be puniſhed, having 

his hands bound behind him, is drawn to the 

top of a poſt by a rope, from thence being 

ſuddenly let fall, his arms, &c. are diſlocated, 

STRA'PPING (A.) big, large, luſty, &c, 

STRA'TA (S.) a layer or bed of different foi 
or matter, . 


vice to execute an affair, eſpecially in wu. 
like matters, 


ting an army into any regular geometric 
form or figure, as the emergence may t. 
quire, or of knowing the number that an a. 
my conſiſts of by the figure they are put into 
STRA'TFORD (S.) in Warwickſhire, com. 
monly called Stratford upon Aon, a Vet 
good town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Thurſday ; it has two churches, and is wel 
filled with houſes and inhabitants; its cli 
commodity is malt, which it makes in great 
abundance ; diſtant from London 67 comple 
ted, and $1 meaſured miles. 
STRATO'CRACY (S.) military government, 
. or a kingdom governed by foldiers. 
STRA'TTON (S.) in Cornawat, a ſmall town, 
much noted for gardens and garlick; G 
market is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant iron 
London 174 computed, and 211 meaſurl 
miles. by | 
STRAW (S.) the ſtalk or ſtem of corn; 
military Diſcipline, it is a word of comma 
to diſmiſs ſoldiers when they have groundil 
their arms, but ſo that they may be read 
to take them up upon the ſignal of fairing? 
muſket, beating a drum, &c. 
STRAW'BERRY (S.) an exceeding pleabt 
ſummer fruit, 
STRAY (V.) to wander, firaggle, or go 0% 
of the right way. . 
STRAY (S.) a beaſt that has broke his bord 
of paſture, or perſon that is run away I 
his diſcipline, &c, | 
STREAK. (S.) a line or mark made to u 
things in order by, &c. | 
STREAK (V.) to paint or mark any tht 
With a line or ſtroke of a different colou. 


STRA'NCLES (S) in Farriery, is a diſeaſe in 


STREAKE 
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RING ( 
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STR 
REA KED (A.) any thing marked with lines 
or ſtrokes of different colours. 
waters. | 
STREAM (V.) to walk, move, or go along 
ſoberly. or gently with the current, &c. alſo 
to loiter about idly, 
eTREA'MER (S.) a flag or colour hung out 
on holidays, &c. as a token of mirth, &c. 
REA MING (S.) moving or going with the 
current; alſo iſſuing out in a conſtant, re- 
ular flow of any ſort of liquor. 
dTREET (S.) the road-way between houſes, 
which for thie conveniency of paſſengers and 
carriages is commonly paved. . 
bTRENGTH (S.) ability, power, might, ca- 
pacity of reſiſtance, &c. / 
MTRENGTHEN (V.) to enable, make migh- 
ty or powerful, &c. : 
IRE NIA (S.) a goddeſs among the old Ro- 
mans, that preſided over new- years. giſts, 
whoſe feſtival was celebrated on that day in 
2 little temple dedicated to her in the holy 


way. 
TRE'NUOUS (A.) earneſt, zealous, vigo- 
STRESS (S.) the principal part, or main bu- 
fineſs that any-one labours for ; alſo badneſs 
of weather, ſtorms, &c, - 

To lay a Streſs, to depend or rely upon a 
a perſon or thing. 
ITRETCH (V.) to extend, pull, or reach out 
to the full extent, &c. | 
TRE'TCHERS (S.) with Watermen, are 
the bars of wood laid croſs a boat for them 
to reſt their feet on, while they row the 
boat, &c. ; 
TRE/TCHING (S.) putting out to the full 
extent; alſo ſaying or ſpeaking more than 
the truth, lying. 
REW (V.) to throw or ſcatter abroad or 

about. | 5 

AI CKEN (A.) beaten, ſmitten; alſo grow- 
ing old, or advancing in years, | 
NCT (A.) exact, ſevere, punctual, poſi- 
tive in obſerving orders, &c. 
RICTNESS (S.) punctualneſs, exactneſs, 
levereneſs, rigidneſs, &c. 

RIDE (V.) to ftretch out the legs wide, to 
bro, the legs over the two ſides of a thing, 
u. 2 horſe, a camel, &c. | | 
4 RIFE (S.) contention, quarrelling, &c. en- 
deavour, &c. 


tie mind; alſo to ſweep. off corn with a 
ſtrait Rick ; in Sea Fights, it is to lower the 
colours, and yield to the enemy. _ 

PRIKE (S.) the ſtick that is drawn croſs the 
top of a corn meaſure ; alſo the quantity of 
four buſhels of unground grain. 
IRTKING (S.) hitting or beating; alſo af- 
ſecting the mind „ by making a peculiar im- 


mory, &c. 1 b 
RING (S.) a long and ſmall thread, prin- 
Ppally uſed to tie or fatten things together. 


KE (V.) to beat; alſo to pierce or affect 


TREAM (S.) a courſe or current of running | 


N 


frelſion upon the ſenſes, underſtanding, me- 


5 


STRING (V.) to put beads. on a thread or 
ſtring; alſo to fit up muſical inſtruments 


for playing on. | 
STRINGS (S.) in a peculiar manner, are the 
chords of muſical inſtruments, which are 
either gut or wire, Eo 

STRINGY (A.) full of ſtrings, or long, hard 
parts, ſuch as bad turnips, &c. TR 

STRIP (V.) to uncloath or undreſs, to make 
naked, &c. alſo to ſpoil or lay waſte, to rob, 
plunder, &c. | 

STRIP (S.) a ſmall piece of paper, cloth, filk, 
&c. torn or cut off, A Ts: 

STRIPE (S.) a blow or laſh with the whip z 

| alſo a line in filk wove of a different colour. 

STRIPE (V.) to make or draw lines of diffe- 
rent colours ; alſo to whip, lick, or beat a 
perſon, 5 | r 

STRIPLING (S.) a young man, one between 

a boy and a man, | | 

STRIVE (V.) to endeavour, to contend ; all 
to conteſt or fight with, 

STROAK or STROKE (S.) a blow; alſo a 
ſtreak, line, or daſh. | 

STROAK or STROKE (V.) to fawn upon, 
or gently and familiarly draw the hand over 
any perſon or thing. 

STROA'KING or STRO/'KING (S.) gently 
rubbing or chafing with the hand. "4 

STROLL (V.) to rove, ramble or go about in 
a careleſs manner from one place to-another. 

STRONG (A.) that has great ſtrength of bo- 
dy; alſo that is very ſpiritdous, as brandy, 
&c. alfo plain, undeniable, &c. e 

STROUD (S.) in Gleuceſterſhire, a ſmall-town 
ſituate on a hill, at the foot whereof runs 
the river of the ſame name, but commonly 
called Stroud- Water, whoſe water is exceed- 
ing clear, and of fo kind a nature, that it is 
particularly famous for dying fcarlet broad 
cloth here, and all other grain colours in the 
beſt manner; there are alſo many ſulling- 
mills, erected upon it, and a conſiderable 
trade in the woollen manufaQuury is carried 
on here; the market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from London 78 computed, and 94 
meaſured miles. 

- STRUCK (A.) impulſed, ſurprized, amazed 
taken with a thing, &c. ER 

STRU'/CTURE (S.) any pile of building, but 
commonly a noble or publick edifice; alſo 
the compoſition or make of any creature, 

plant, &c. 2 

STRU/GGLE (S.) a conteſt, or earneſt op- 
poſition. 

STRU'/GGLE (V.) to endeavour earneſtly, to 
contend, encounter, or wreſtle, with any 
thing. | 

STRU/MPET (S.) a naughty woman, a whore, 
one who lives by lewdneſs. 

'STRUT (V.) to walk proudly or majeſtically, 

-with the neck ſtretched ont, &c. 

STUB or STUMP (S.) a piece of a tree broke 
ſhort, with the root in che ground. 

STU BBED 


' 


with gut or wire ſtrings, to make them fit | 
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STU'BBLE (s. 


hot to ſoak or bathe a bruiſed or 


umb in. 


* 
 STUBBED (A.) ſhort, thick, fat, ſtrong, well 


the ſhort ſtraw that is left 

with the roots in the ground aſter reaping. 

STU'BBORN (A.) obſtinate, inflexible, poſi- 

tive, that will not hearken to good advice 
or reaſon, &c. 

STUCK (S.) a ſort of plaiſter made up of lime 
and marble- finely powdered, to make ima- 

ge es with, ſuch as buſto's, horſes, &c. 
STUD (S.) ſometimes means a ſtable of breed- 
ing mares, ſometimes a ſmall button with 

. two flat heads and a neck between, uſed to 
button the wriſtbands or collars, &c, of mens 
ſhirts ; and ſometimes an iron pin, &c. to 
wind a watch-ſpring round, &c. alſo a ſmall 
bit of braſs, filver, gold, &c. drove into tor- 

- toiſe-ſhell ſnuff- boxes, watch-caſes, &c. in 
the ſhape of flowers, knots, &c. 

STUD .) to fill or ornament any thing with 
ftuds or ſmall wire, &c. 

STUDENT (S.) one that applies himſelf to 
reading and ſpeculative ſtudies, eſpecially at 
univerſities, inns of court, &c. 

STU'DIOUS A.) thoughtful, induſtrious, one 
that ſtrives earneſtly to improve or get 
knowledge in arts or ſciences. 

STU/DY (V.) to apply the mind to think ear- 

neſtly upon or about an art or ſcience, &c. 

STU'DY (S.) an earneſt application of the 
mind to learn, know, or underſtand any 

thing; alſo a room, or place ſet apart to 
read, meditate, write, &c. upon or about 
any thing. | 

STUFF (S.) in Weaving, is any ſort of com- 

modity made of woollen thread, &c. but in 

a particular manner thoſe thin, light ones 

that women make to line their gowns of or 

with ; in Building, any ſort of materials, 

whether wood, mortar, &c. and univerſal- 
ly, any commodity whatever. 

STUFF v.) to cram, fill, or put as much in- 
to any thing as can be. | 

STUM (S.) the ferment of wine, or that 
which ſets it into motion, and fo prepares 
it for clarification, &c. 

STU'MBLE V.) to halt, to be ready to fall 
alſo to ſtop, to be puzzled, or not readily 
comply with, or underſtand any thing. 

STUMP (v.) to dig, root, or pull up or out 
the ſtump or root of a tree, tooth, &c. alſo 
to boaſt, brag, vaunt, or proudly value one's them; theſe extraordinary qualities gave 
felf upon ſome ſmall qualification, &c. | 

STUMP (S.; any thing broken near to its 
. ſocket or root, as a tree, a tooth, &c. 

STUN (V.) to render a perſon wholly ſenſe- 
leſs by a violent blow, or incapable of hear- 
ing by a great noiſe, ſuch as diſcharging of 
cannon, ringing of bells, &c. very near one. 

STUNT (V.) to hinder or prevent a tree or 
creature from growing to its natural bulk or 
ſtature, by cutting, &c. 

STUPE (S.) a bath of medicinal herbs made 


putrified 


"SUB 
STUPEFA'CTION (S) a rendering or makin 


BUB Al.“ 
ſenſeleſs or unapptehenſive. 


| turns. 
STU'PEFY (V.) to render ſenſeleſs, by giving SUBCO' 
a perſon ſome ſleepy doſe in violent and pain. in qua 
ful diſeaſes, ſuch as the ſtone, &c. alſo to be. BCO 
fot or drink a perſon's ſenſes away, ſo at conſeq 
render him thoughtleſs, fooliſh, &c. allo to anothe 
ſurprize a perſon by ſomething uncommon WR SUBDE 4 
frightful, &c. ſo that they have not the ul dignifi 
of their reaſoning faculties for a time. SUBDE'I 
STUPE/NDOUS (A.) ſurprizing, wonderful act for 
amazing, aſtoniſhing, &c,  Wiczviv 
STUPID (A.) dull, blockiſh, unapprehenfie, thing i 
ſenſeleſs, &c. | whole 
STU'RBRIDGE or STOW'ERBRIDGE SH uno 
in Woresfter ſhire, ſituate npon the river Shy, dinatio 
over which it has a very good bridge; it oISUBDIV. 
of late years vaſtly increaſed, both in houſy wholes 


and inhabitants, by the great demand for al 


| other v 
| . ſorts of iron work that is made here; ith 


BDU“ 


a large market weekly on Saturday; diſtut take a 
from Lendon go computed, and 118 mes. from at 
fured miles. | SUBDU'C 
STU RD (A.) ſtrong, luſty, bold, reſolute; ment o 


daring, impudent, &c. UBDUE 


STU'RMINSTER (S.) in Dor ſetſbire, a meu maſter 
town, that has a ſmall market weekly d UB DU 
Thurſday ; diſtant from London 94 compu- ther, a 
ted, and 123 meaſured miles, numbe! 

STU'TTER (V.) to heſitate or ſtammet i U BIEC 
ſpeaking. . the diſ 

STU“ TTERING (S.) ſtammering, ſpeaking capable 
brokenly, haſtily, and imperſectly, &c. U'BJEC 

STY (S.) a ſtable, or place where hogs at the con 
fed; alfo a fore, or red angry ſwelling up ſtate; 
the eye- lid. Pbyficks 

STY'/GIAN (A.) ſomething belonging to ql acciden 
river Styx, be dUBJE'C” 

STYLOBA'TA (S,) in ArchiteFure, is tie due, ov 
pedeſtal or baſe that a column ſtands or PUBJE'C' 
ſet upon. | an infer 

STYX (S.) a fountain of Arcadia, a provind ing at t 
of the Peloponneſus in Greece, iſſuing from tit UBJOI'D 

lake Pheneus, at the foot of Nonacr:s, f What. h 
mous for the extream coldneſs of its wat &© a thii 


which were preſent death to thoſe that dia 
them; they alſo corroded and waſted iron a 
copper, and broke all manner of vefſelsth 


were put into, ſo that nothing but the no maintai 

of a mule could hold them; ſome ſay th made at 

bred fiſh that were mortal to all that cat oVB-LIEL 

ſuch reg 

| cafion to the poets to repreſent this (pring H biens, h 

be one of the rivers of hell, which by ths tenant, 

theology was in ſo much veneration among takes p 

their gods, that if any of them ſwore e dle guar 

Styx, they were bound to perform wi ng of 
ed, 


they had ſworn, or in caſe of failure, to 


BLIM 


deprived of their deity for 100 years. 


SUBA!CTION ( S. ) a thorough conquer light ve 
maſtering, rendering pliable or fit for v{, ps 
into 


SUBALPIN (A.) any thing that lives or gt 


under the mountains, called the Alps. BLIM, 
SUBA/LTERN (S.) any perſon or thing vir, V 
"IN ac 


fucceeds by turns, or that acts under _ 


SUB 
EVBALTE'RNATE (A.) that ſucceeds by 
U 8. v5 = 
UBCO'NTRARY (A.) any thing that agrees 
in quantity, but differs in quality. | 
WVBCO'NSEQUENCE (S.) one concluſion or 


another, that went before, 

WBDEAIN: (S.) an eccleſiaſtical perſon, or 
dignified clergyman, next under a dean. 

SuBDELEGATE (S.) a judge appointed to 
act for, or under another. 

QUBDIVI'DE (v.) to divide the parts of any 
thing into ſundry other parts, as if they were 
whole things. db 

VBDIVIINE (S.) any thing that is in a ſubor- 
dination to God, as an angel, &c, 

SUBDIVISION (S.) a dividing of parts as 

wholes, that were only a part of ſome 

other whole. 

UBDU'CT or SUBSTRA/CT (V.) to draw or 

take a leſſer or an equal quantity or number 

from another, that is greater or equal, 
$UBDU!/CTION (S.) a taking away, an abate- 
ent or ſubſtraction. 

UBDUE! (V.) to conquer, to overcome, to 

maſter, or bring under. 

SUBDU“PLE (S.) any thing that is half ano- 

ther, as the number 2 is the ſubduple of the 

number 4, &c. 

WUBJECT (A.) under the command, or at 

the diſpoſal of another; alſo liable to, or 


U'BJECT (S.) one that is under or liable to 
the commands, orders, &c. of a prince, or 
fate ; alſo the matter of a diſcourſe ; and in 
Phyſicks, the ſubſtance or matter to which 
accidents. or qualities are joined, &c. 
BIE CT (V.) to bring under, conquer, ſub- 
due, overcome, maſter, &c. 35 
BIE CTION (S.) the ſtate or condition of 
an inferior in reſpe& to a ſuperior; the be- 
ing at the command of another. 
UBJOI'N (v.) to add or join ſomething to 
| What. has been ſaid to an argument, or put 
to a thing before. A 
'BJUGATE (V.) to maſter, conquer, over- 
come, or bring under the yoke. 
BLAPSA/RIANS (S.) a ſet of men, who 


made after Adam's fall. ä 
B-LIEUTE'NANT (S.) an under officer in 
| ſuch regiments of fufileers, who have no en- 
fins, having a commiſſion as youngeſt lieu- 
tenant, but the pay only of an enfign, but 
takes place of all enſigns, except thoſe of 
the guards, and theſe take their pofts at the 
. of the pikes, when and where they are 
uſed, 

BLIMATE (V.) to raiſe or elevate any 
light volatile matter chymically, or by the 
aſſiſtance of fire, to the top of the cucurbit, 
or into its head. | 
BLIMATE (S.) a preparation of quick- 
fiver, which when mixed or impregnated 
with acids, and fo ſublimed to the top of 


conſequence that is drawn from, or follows 


capable of certain mulcts, fines, ſervices, c. 


maintain that God's decree of election was | 


 SUBROGA/ 


8 U 


the veſſel, is called corrofive ſublimate, from 
its eating or corroding nature, but when this 
is corrected or duleified, it is reduced to a 
white ſubſtance, like ſlacked lime, &c. and 
called ſeveet ſublimate. . 
SUBLTME (A.) high, lofty, noble, grand, di- 
vine, hard, difficult, &c. 
SUBLTME (V.) to raiſe, refine, ſpiritualize, 
a =/6-54 e i 
SUBLV/MITY or SUBLT'MENESS (S.) the 
nobleneſs, loſtineſs, or expreſſiveneſs of 4 
 well-digeſted ſpeech, eſpecially upon divine 
ſubjects. | 
SU'/BLUNAR or SU'BLUNARY (A.) any 
thing under the orb of the moon, ; 
SUBME'RGE (V. ) to ſtoop or bend very low 
to plunge, dip, or put under water, 


— 


 SUBME'RSED (A.) any thing plunged or put 


under water. . 


or complying with another. 


ing, complying, or obeying. 


SUBMIT (V.) to yield, or be ſubje& to ano- 


ther; to refer, or leave @ matter in diſpute 
to the arbitration of dthers, &c. 7 

SUBMU'LTIPLE (S.) any number or quantity 
that is contained exactly a certain number of 
times in ſome other. | . 

SUBNO'RMAL (S.) a line determining the 
point of the axis of a curve, where a per- 
pendicular raiſed from the point of contact 
of a tangent to the curve cuts the axis. 

SUBO'RDINATE (A.) in an inferior order or 

_ claſs than others of the ſame ſpecies. 

SUBORDINA'”TION (S.) the ſtate or condi - 
tion of an inferior in reſpect of a ſuperior. 

SUBORN (V.) to perſuade or hire a perſon to 
give falſe evidence in a court of judicature; 
alſo to prepare a perſon what to ſay or do 

before -hand. pat | 

SUB-POE'NA (S.) the law title for a writ or 
ſummons for perſons to appear as witneſſes 
in the courts of judicature, and particularly 
all perſons under the degree of peerage in 
the court of Chancery, in ſuch caſe' only 
where the common law hath made no provi- 
ſion, fo that the injured perſon can have no 
remedy by the ordinary courſe of law; 

SUB-RE'ADER (S.) in Inns of Court, is one 
who reads the text or law itſelf upon which 
the lecture is to be made, and alſo aſſiſts in 
reading. 

SUBRE'PTION (S.) a getting a grant or favour 
from a ſuperior, by a falſe repreſentation of 
the matter, &c. | 

SUBREPTUVTIOUS (A.) any thing obtained 
eee as a patent, charter, &c. 

ION (S.) in the Civil Law, is 
the putting or ſubſtituting one perſon into the 
place or right of another. 


knowledge any thing, by under writing or 
ſigning any thing with one's wn hand, or 


uſual mark; EROS: 
Eee SN. 


SUBMISSION (S.) a yielding or humbling to, 
SUBMISSIVE (A.) reſpectful, liumble, yield- 


SUBSCRIBE (V.) to conſent, yield to, or ac- 
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SUBSCRIPTION (S.) the under-writing or 
ſigning a letter, petition, &c, alſo the pro- 


- poſing to do or carry on an affair with or 


by the aſſiſtance of a certain number of per- 
ſons, who are to pay a certain ſum, accord- 
ing to the conditions agreed upon, as the 
ſetting up, or carrying on an opera, lecture, 
&c. the printing of books, ſculptures, &c. 
SU'/BSEQUENT (A.) that which follows im- 
mediately,, or comes next after any thing. 
SUBSE/RVIENCY or SUBSE'RVIENTNESS 
8.) uſefulneſs, ſerviceableneſs, &c. 
SUBSE'RVIENT (A.) aſſiſtant, helpful, ſer- 
viceable, uſeful, promoting, &c. 
SUBSI'DE (V.) to fink, or tall down' to the 
bottom. | 
SUBST DENCE (S.) that matter or ſubſtance 
that ſinks or ſettles to the bottom, eſpecially 
of liquids. 


SUBSF'DIARY (S.) a help or affiſtance to 


another. 


SU'BSIDY (S.) a tax laid, or tribute granted | 


by parliament to the king upon neceffary oc- 
cafions of the ſtate, to be levied on the ſub- 
ject according to the value of his lands, or 
goods, after the rate of 4s. in the pound 
for lands, and 2. 8 d. for goods; the Saxon 
kings had no ſub/idres, but levies of money 
and perſonal ſervices, as the nature of the 
occaſion required; the Normans called them 
ſubfidies, and made them pecuniary only. 
SUBSPF'ST (V.) to be, to live, to hold out, or 
continue. : 
SUBSTSTED (A.) ſupported, maintained, up- 
held, furniſhed with neceſſaries, &c. | 
SUBSFSTENCE (S.) being, remaining; alſo 
/ food, or that which procures the neceffaric.s 
of liſe. | | 
SU'BSTANCE (S.) effence or being; alſo 
wealth, eſtate, &c. alſo the chief or princi- 
pal heads of diſcourſe, &c. 
SUBSTA'NTIAL (A:) belonging or apper- 
taining to ſubſtance ; alſo any thing ſtrong, 
ſolid, or real ; alſo rich, wealthy. - 
SU'BSTANTIVE (S.) a Grammatical term for 
that word or name, whereby the being of 


a thing is expreſſed without any other con- 


fideration. 


SUBSTITUTE (V.) to put one perfon or | 


, thing in the place, ſtead, or room of an- 


SVU'BSTITUTE (S.) a perſon or thing that | 
ſupplies the office, or is in the ſtead or room | 


of another. | 
SUBSTTTU / TION (S.) the act of putting or 
appointing one perſon, thing, or quantity 

for, or in the room of another. 
* SUBSTRA'CT (V.) to withdraw or take 
away, to diminiſh, or make leſs, 
SUBSTRA'CTION (S.) the act of leſſening, 
or taking away; and in Aritbmetick, is one 


of the five principal rules hy which the dif- 
ference between two or more numbers or 


- quantities is found out or known, 


right line, whereon the gnomon or ſtile of 


_ is erected at right angles with the orde 
P ane. f 
SUBTE'ND (V.) to draw or extend under. 108 
neath; and in Ceometry, it is to draw z re n 
right line from one point of a circle to ano. sue 
ther, and thereby divide or cut it into two into 
unequal parts. wy UCCI 
SU'BTENSE (S.) in Geometry, is a line dran  » 
under an arch of a circle, or a right line Su CC 
drawn within the circle terminated at each of t 
end in the circumſerence. time 
SU'BTERFUGE (S.) an excuſe, pretence, ex. firſt 
ſion, ſhift, or hole to creep out at, or come E 
off with. : | | get 
SUBTERRA/\NEOUS:(A.) that lies below th = 
ſurface, or that is under the earth, broi 
SU'BTILE or SU'BTLE (A.) cunning, artful hadd 
quick, ſharp, ready witted, &c. alſo thin, Suce: 
fine, light, pure, unmixed, ſeparated from un 
all groſs matter. 2 
SUBTILIZA'TION (S.) the chymical «ﬆ. * wall 
ſolving or changing a mixed body into a 65 th 
pure liquor, or fine powder. | wierd 
SU'BTILIZE (V.) to render very thin, pure, tom 
light, fine, &c. alſo to refine upon, and ut 1 
artful explanations, tricks, excuſes, *. a ae . 
SU'BTLENESS or SU'BTLETY (s.) on. ae, 
ningneſs, ſharpneſs, craft, &c. out o 
SUBTRA'CTION or SUBSTRA'CTION (3) 6 
a rule in Arithmetick that teaches howto 10 
take or withdraw one number or quantity . 
out of, or from another, and to exprel ſtran 
know, or aſcertain the difference or t. beth. 
_ mainder. | fad. 
SU'BTRAHEND (S.) that number or quan- WEED 
tity that is, or is to be taken from, ora were 
of another, appo! 
SUBVERT (V.) to overthrow, turn af 5 
ruin, deſtroy, corrupt, &c. ſered 
SUBVERTER (S.) a perverter, overthrog- from 
er, deſtroyer, &. 80 he 
SUBVERSION (S.) a deſtroying, overtuſ- SUICC 
ing, or perverting, &c. comf 
SU'BURBS (S.) thoſe buildings, houſes, { SU'CEC 
that are adjacent to, but without the was relief 
of a city. SU'CCC 
SSUCCEDA/NEUM (S.) any thing put, ory ripe 
pointed in the place, ſtead, or room of a $U'GOL 
ther, eſpecially in Phy/ick. | ſpirit 
SUCCEED (V.) to follow or come next, that ; 
mediately after, or. in the room of and Su ec 
ther; alſo to thrive, proſper, fall out, 0 dc. 
come to paſs. | SUCH ( 
SUCCEE'/DENT or SUCCEE'DING (A) c or m 
ing, or following after. SUCK. | 
SUCCE'SS (S.) that event that follow: fl in or 
any buſineſs, action, or affair; alſo prof other 
rity, good luck, &c. Juice 
SUCCESSFUL (A.) fortunate, lucky, prof SUCK ( 
rous, that hits or happens well. and c 
SUCCE'SSION (S.) a proſperous or happ) ® SU'CK 
mination of any bufineſs, or affair; alſo proce 
regular or orderly procedure or ſeries 0! ui SUCK] 


bers or things; alſo the right of iohci ones 


SUBSTY'LAR LINE (S.) in Dialling, is a 


1 
% 


| 


i 4-5 


to an eſtate by blood, &c. in Aſtranomy, the 
order of the figns, wiz, firſt Aries, next 
Taurus, then Gemini, &c, 


SUCCE'SSIVE (A.) that goes or follows in a 


regular order. 

SUCCE/SSOR (S.) one that follows or comes 
into the place, office or eſtate of another, 
SUCCI/'NCT (A.) brief, ſhort, compriſed in 

a few pithy and ſignificant words. 

SU'CCOTH {S.) a tent, or the city or place 
of tents, &c. in the Old Teflament,, ſome- 
times ſignifies the place where the 1fraclites 
firſt! encamped when they came out of 

„Egypt; ſometimes the name of a city be- 
yond Jordan; and ſometimes a falſe deity 
worſhipped by the Babylonians, who were 
brought into Samaria by Shalmeneſer or Eſar- 
baddon king of Aria, which was called 
Succeth Benoth, that is, The Tents of the 
young Women, or places of proſtitution, 
where all young women, once in their lives, 

proſtituted themſelves to ſtrangers, in honour 
of their goddeſs Milytta or Venus; thoſe that 
were rich, preſented themſelves before the 
temple- m covered chariots, attended by a 
great number of domeſticks, but thoſe did 

not actually proſtitute themſelves, but only 
went and preſented themſelves at the temple 
out of ceremony; but thoſe of the common 
ſort ſtood before the temple, having crowns 
upon their heads, being ſeparated from one 
another by ſmall cords, within which, 

ſtrangers went and choſe thoſe they liked 

| beſt, and throwing money into their laps, 
ſaid, I invoke the goddeſs Mriyrra for you; 
the women were not to refuſe the money, 
were it Ever ſo ſmall a ſum, becauſe it was 
appointed to fuch uſes as they called ſacred, 
nor might they refuſe thoſe perſons that of- 
ſered, who led them to ſome private place, 
from whence, after converſation, they might 
zo home. | 

SU'CCOUR (V.) to help, aid, aſſiſt, relieve, 
comfort, &c. ; 

SU'CCOUR (s.) all fort of help, aſſiſtance, 
relief, comfort, &c. 

SU'CCOUS (A.) juicy, full of liquor, &c. as 
ripe grapes, &c. 

SU'CCUBUS (S.) an imaginary being, or evil 
ſpirit, under the ſhape or form of a woman 
that is lain with by men. 

SU'CCULENT (A.) full of juice, moiſture, 


SUCH (Part.) like to this, or after this mode 
or manner, | 
SUCK (V.) to draw in milk, air, liquor, &c. 
in or at the mouth, as young children do, or 

otherwiſe, as plants, &c. do the nutritive 
Juice, &c. 
SUCK (S.) a cant name for all ſorts of good 
and cheriſhing liquors, ſuch as wine, ale, &c. 
SUCKERS (S.) in Gardening, are young ſhoots 
proceeding from the roots of trees, off-ſets, 
SU'CKLE (V.) to nouriſh, or bring up young 
ones by letting them, or giving them ſuck, 


- 


— 


4 


* 


81 


| SU'CKLING (S.) any young creature that 


ſucks, or a tender root or off - ſet of a plant, 
tree, &c. alſo the act of giving ſuck. _ 
SU CK (A.) maudling, drunkith, inclined to 
be fuddled, half. ſeas over, &c. 


SU'DATORY (S.) a bagnio, or ſweating- 


houſe, 

SU'DATORY (A.) fomething belonging to, 
or promoting of ſweating. 

SU'DBURY (S.) in Szf9/, fituate upon the 
Stour, Which almoſt ſurrounds it, over which 

is a fine bridge, in the road to E/ſex ; this 
river, of late years, has been made naviga- 
ble for barges and ſmall craft, as far as 
Maningtree in Efjex 3 which is a great addi- 
tion to the convenience of trade and riches 
of this place ; it has been a very ancient 
town, and at this time conſiſts of ſeyeral 

ſtreets, in which are three pariſh-churches ; 
the buildings are pretty good, but the ſtreets 
being unpaved, makes them dirty in the. 
winter ſeaſon ; king Edward III. choſe this 
for one of the firſt towns to ſettle the Fle- 

mings in, who introduced the manufaQure of 
woollen cloth into England, and thoſe traders 

that are converſant in ſuch like employs fil} 

flouriſh in it, though the chief works that 
are now made here are ſays, perpetuanas, 

Sc. it is a corporation governed by a may- 
or, 6 aldermen, 24 capital burgeſſes, &c- 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 

a very good market weekly on Monday ; 
diſtant from Lendan 46 computed, and 54 

_ meaſured miles. | 

SU/DDEN (A.) unexpected, unlooked for, 
een 

SU'/DDENNESS (S.) haſtineſs, quickneſs, un- 
expectedneſs, &c. 

SUDORTFICKS (S.) medicines that cauſe, 
excite, promote, or provoke ſweat. 

SUDS (S.) water well impregnated with ſoap, 
in order to waſh or clean linen or woollen 
cloth, &c. ; 

To be in the ſuds, to be concerned in a 
quarrel, broil, or other troubleſome, unſuc- 
ceſsful, or litigious affair. ; 

SUE (V.) to proſecute at law; alſo to ſolicit, 
petition, or endeavour to get a place, office, 
or employ, &. "Py 

SUET (S.) a hard, ſolid fat, contained in or 
about the kidneys, and other parts of ſheep 
and oxen, which, when melted down, puri- 
fied, and freed from the ſkins, kernels, &c. 
is called tallow, which is applied to various 
uſes, and eſpecially to the making of candles. 

SU'FFER (V.) to endure, or undergo pairs 
and penalties, reproaches, afflictions, &c, 

alſo to allow, permit, bear with, or give 
Jeave to. 11. : 

SU'FFERABLE (A.) that may be permitted, 
allowed, connived at, born with, or un- 
dergone. 1 f 

SU'FFERANCE (S.) permiſſion, allowance, 
leave, forbearance. | 


e (S.) one that ſuſtains loſs, da. 
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mage, or hurt, or that undergoes pain or 
puniſhment of any kind. 

SU'FFETES (S.) the judges or principal ma- 
giſtrates at Carthage aſter the death of queen 
D:do,when the monarchical government was 
changed into a ſort of ariſtocracy, the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice being invefted in the 
hands of the ſyffetes, who had the power of 
life and death without appeal over the whole 
commonwealth ; which office was for life: 
Their power grew ſo great and corrupt, 
that the fortunes, lives, and reputations of 
the ſubjects were in a manner at their abſo- 
lute diſpoſal; to correct the inconveniencies 
that aroſe from this, Hannibal got a law 
paſſed to have them elected yearly. 

SUFFI'CE (V.) to be enough, to fatisfy or 
anſwer the end propoſed. 495. 

SUFFVCIENCY or SUFFI'CIENTNESS (S.) 

ability, capacity, ftrength, power, &c. 

_ SUFFICIENT (A.) enough, that ſatisfies the 
neceſſities, or that is able or capable of do- 
ing, performing, or ſuffering. 

SU'FFOCATE (V.) to ſtifle, ſmother, choak, 
or ſtop the breath. 

SUFFOCA'TION (S.) a choaking, ſtifling, or 
ſtopping the breath. 

SU'FFOLK. (S.) is parted from Norfo/k by the 
Ouſe and the Maveney, which run on the 

northern parts; the ſouth fide is parted from 


 Effex by the Stour, and the German ocean |. 


waſhes the eaſtern parts ; the air is ſweet 
and pleaſant, and by the phyſicians deemed 
as good, if not better than any other part of 
the kingdom ; the ſoil is rich and fruitful ; 


it is in form, ſomewhat like a creſcent or | 


half moon, and from the eaſtern point unto 
great Ouſe river in the weſt, is 45 miles long, 
but the breadth is but about 20 miles, the 
whole circumference about 140 miles, and 
contains 22 hundreds, in which are 29 mar- 
Ket-towns, 575 pariſhes, about 34.,500 
houſes, and 206,000 inhabitants, and ſends 
16 members to paaliament. 

SU'FFRAGAN (S.) a term applied to a biſhop 
in reſpect to his archbiſnop, on whom he 
depends, and to whom appeals are made 
from the biſhop*s officials. 


# 


tion; alſo approbation or allowance, 
- SUFFUMIGA*TION (S.) a ſmoaking under- 
neath or below a perſon, who being conve- 
niently placed upon a cloſe-ſtool, &c. a bath 
or decoction of odoriferous and aromatick 
roots, plants, flowers, &c, is made under 
him or her, in order that the ſmoke may aſ- 
cend into his or her body to relieve pains or 
giſeaſes inthe bowels, fundament, womb, &c. 
SUFFU'SION (S.) a pouring out, upon or a- 
broad ; alſo the diftemper in the eyes vul- 
garly called the pin and web. 
SUGAR (S.) a ſweet conſiſtence extracted by 
bruiſing, boiling, preſſing,” ſtraining, &c. 
eertain canes or reeds that grow in the Weſt. 
Indies, &c, and the liquor which they are 


SUGGE'ST (V.) to prompt or put into ane'g 


EU'FFRAGE (S.) a vote or ballot at an elec- 
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mind ; alſo to ſpur, .egg on or forward, 

SUGGE'STION (S.) an inſinuation, prompt. 

ing, or putting thoughts into a perſon' 

mind by hinting or ſuppoſing ſomething. 

SUICIDE (S.) the act of committing violence 
or murder upon one's ſelf, 

SUIT (S.) a conteſt or diſpute in law; alſo : 

petition, deftre, or requeſt ; alſo a complex 

drefs for man or woman, tho* ordinarily i 

means only coats, waiſtcoats, and breeches 

for a man, and a gown and petticoat for: 
woman, 

SUI TABLE (A.) proper, fit, adviſeable, con. 
venient, agreeable, c. 

SUT'TOR (S.) one who petitions or deſires x 

favour of another, one that is waiting for 

redreſs in a court of law; alſo a fwet. 
heart, or man that courts a woman in mar. 

riage. 5 

SU"LLEN (A.) croſs, ill- natured, ſtubbom, 

peeviſn, dogged. 

SU'LLENNESS (S.) a diſpoſition that carries 

reſentment high, that refuſes to ſpeak, &t. 

SU'LLIED (A.) dirtied, tarniſhed, ſoiled, t. 

defiled, daubed, &c. 

SU'LLY (V.) to daub, tarniſh, foil, &c. 

SU'LPHUR (s.) brimſtone native and fait. 

ous, a ſort of bitumen found in many ph. 

ces, the natural is greyiſh, the artificial i 

the natural purified from its groſs and ear) 

parts by melting, &c. and then made up into 
rolls; it is imagined by ſome to be vitrid 
naturally ſublimed in the earth; among the 

Oe all oily, reſinous and fat ſubſtancez 

whether of vegetables or animals, come allo 

under the denomination of ſu{phurs, 

SULPHU"REOUS (A.] full of, or belonging 

to ſulphur. | a ö 

SULTAN (S.) an Arabick word, ſignifying 
king, lord, or ruler, and is uſed ſometima 
for the great Turk or grand ſeignior; ſomt- 
times the words ſoudan or ſoldan are alt 
uſed for the ſame purpoſe z but when it! 

applied to an inferior lord or governor, i 
has always ſome other epithet annexed tol 

to diſtinguilh him, as ſultan ſheriff to tis 
prince of Mecba, &c, 

SU!'LTANA or SU'LTANESS (S.) the wiſe a 
conſort of the grand ſeignior ; alto a lay 
Turkiſh ſhip or veſſel of war. 

SU'LTANE (S.) a confection compoſed d 
eggs, ſugar, and fine flour. 

SU'LTRY (A.) cloſe, hot, ftifling, as very" 
exceſſive hot weather, wherein no or vt! 
little air is ſtirring, | 

SUM (S.) the total or amount of two or mot 
ſums or quantities collected into one; 40 
any large parcel of money; alſo the {- 
ſtance, principal heads, or arguments, it 
treatiſe, ſpeech, &c. 

SU'MACH (S.) a rank-fmelling ſhrub tit 
bears a black berry, uſed by curriers to {tl 
their leather. | 


| 
— (S.) a ſhort or concife colleio), 


abric ga en, 


SUN 
abridgment, or ſumming up of a matter or 
thing. . 

QWMMARY (A.) brief, ſhort, conciſe, 

SUMMER (S.) that part of time or ſeaſon of 
the year that the days are longeſt and hot- 
teſt, and conſequently the fruits, plants, &c. 
brought to ripeneſs fit for laying up in ſtores ; 
among the ArchiteFs, it is a large ſtone, or 
the firſt that is laid over columns or pilaſters 


in the beginning, to make a croſs vault ; [ 


alſo a large beam or piece. of timber ſup- 
ported by two others to make che lintel of 
a door or window, _. 

QMMER-HOUSE (S.) a ſmall room built 
in a garden to retire in to reſt, or refreſh in 
from the heat of the ſummer weather ; 
ſometimes built upon the ground, and ſome- 


ing the neighbouring country, or other pro- 
ſpects or objects that may come within view. 
SU MMER-TREE (S.) in Carpentry, is a large 
beam or log of timber into which a great 
number of mortiſes are cut, to receive the 
ends of the joiſts. c 
SUMMIT (S.) the top or higheſt point of a 
hill, ſpire, &c. - 
UMMON (v.) to call or cite a perſon to 
appear and anſwer before a judge, &c. alſo 
to require the ſurrendry of- a place or town 
beſieged. 
UMMONER (S.) an officer who carries out 
writs to call or ſummon people to appear in 
court, eſpecially to anſwer in eccleſiaſtical 
matters ; an apparitor. 
UMMONS (S.) a writ by which perſons have 
notice to come to a certain place at a certain 
time, to do a certain work, &c. 
UMMUM BONUM (S.) the chief happi- 
neſs or principal benefit, good, conſidera- 
tion, or thing ſought for, or after, which 


various things, and which has employed the 
wits and pens of the moſt refined philofo- 
phers for many ages, without being able to 
ſettle the point. 

"MPTER-HORSE (S.) one loaden with 
neceſſaries for a journey, &c. EY 
/MPTUARY (A.) ſomething belonging to 
expences, 

Sumpruary Laws, certain laws made to 
reſtrain or prohibit exceſs in apparel, diet, 
&, which were repealed here in England, 
1 James I. 

'MPTUOUS (A.) grand, magnificent, rich, 
ſtately, coſtly, c. : 
[MPTUOUSNESS or SUMPTUO'SITY (.) 
magnificence, grandeur, ſtatelineſs, coſtli- 
els, &c. 5 

N (S.) that great luminary that God crea- 
d at the beginning, to prefide over the 
lay, and which, from the viſihle effects of 
ts utility to mankind, ever fince idolatry has 
en known in the world, has been the ſub- 
eck of adoration, The Phenicians, and I. 


times elevated, for the advantage of view- | 


various ſects or parties have put or placed in | 


SHW 
the true God, worſhipped it under the name 
of Baal, the Moabites of Chemeſh, and the 
Ammonites of Moloch, and of the hoſt of 
heaven, and ſometimes joined him along 
with Afarte, or the moon, offering up 
their religious adorations upon high places, . 
in groves, and the tops of houſes, The ſa- 
cred authors, at the ſame time that they 
caution us againſt the idolatrous worſhip of 
the ſun, draw the greateſt part of their no- 
bleſt Gmilitudes from it, Many of the An- 
cients did not helieve, that the ſun went. 
round about the earth, or that the earth 
turned about its own axis, and ſo made the 
alternate, ſucceſſion of day and night, but 
imagined, that when the ſun came to its 
ſetting, it returned to the place of its riſing, 
by ſome unknown way : But the accurate. 
obſervations and diſcoveries of later years, 
ſince the invention of teleſcopes, has given 
a clearer light into theſe matters. They 
repreſented the ſun, when it was expreſſed. 
hieroglyphically, as fitting upon a lion with 
rays of light upon his head, and a bundle 
of ripe ears of corn in his hand; and fome- 
times by a young man neatly trimmed or 
ornamented, ſtanding half naked in a ſhip. 
well fitted. 

SUN. BURNT (A.) ſuch perſons whoſe ſkin is 
ſcorched or made very brown by the heat 
of the ſun, as ſeamen, harveſt folks, &c, 

SU'NDAY (S.) originally was that day upon 
which divine adoration was paid to the ſun ; 
but, as it is now, among the,Chrifrans, it 
is cailed the Lord's-day, upon account cf 
our Saviour's rifing from the dead on that 
day, which, according to the Fewifh Account, 
was the next day after the ſabbath ; ths, . 
from the beginning, has been greatly reve- 
renced by the Chriſtians, and therefore the 
apoſtles transferred that religious reſt that 
was obſerved by the Jews on the ſabbath to 
this day, upon which account it is alſo called 
the ſabbath-day ; and by the ancient fathers 
of the church, it is eſteemed to be that day 
on which the world roſe out of chaos inta 
form, &c. 

SU'NDER (V.) to part, ſeparate, divide, or 

put perſons or things at a diſtance or ſrom. 

one another, Which were cloſe together. 

SU'NDERLAND (S.) in Durham, a ſea- port, 

borough and matket- town, populous and 

well · built, and tho? the river is but ſmall, 
yet it carries on a great trade in coals ; as 


rounded by the ſea ; the market is weekly 
on Friday; diſtant from London 200 com- 
puted, and 264 meaſured miles. 
SU'NDRY (A.) varieus, many, different, &, 
SU'NFLOWER (S.) a plant, the talk whereof 
grows up high, and hears a large ſpreading 
and radiated flower of a yellow colour. 
SU/NNIS (S.) the name of a ſect among the 
Mabomer ans, who are oppoſites to the Schiais, 
or Per ſian Ma hometan: 3 theſe maintain, chat 


zelten, when they fell from the warſhip, of | 
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SUP 
. the lawful ſucceſſor of Mabomet was Abube- 
ker, to whom ſucceeded Omar, to him O/- 
man, and laſt of all Mortus Ali, who was 
nephew and ſon in law to Mabomet. They 
affirm, that Oſman was ſecretary to Mabo- 
met, and a perſon of great capacity, that the 
the three others were hot only perſons of ex- 
traordinary underſtanding, but likewiſe great 
ſoldiers, and that they ſpread Mabomet 8 
doQrine more by the ſword than by reaſon- 
ing, and therefore they chuſe rather to de- 
fend, maintain, and propagate their religion 
by ſtrength of arms than by diſputation or 
perſuaſion, The Turks, and thoſe of the king- | 
dom of Viſapore in the empire of the Great 
Mogul, follow the ſe of the Sunnis, and 
the Perſians, Ec. thoſe of Scbiais. 
SUP (S.) a ſmall quantity of beer, wine, &c. 
Sp V.) to taſte or drink a ſmall quantity of 
hquor at a time; alſo to eat the laſt meal of 
the day in the evening. 
SU'PERABLE (A.) that may be conquered, 
overcome, cone, or performed, 
SUPERABOU'ND (V.) to be ſuperfiuous, to 
do or to have more than is enough, &c. 
SUPER ABU'NDANCE (S.) great plenty, ſu- 
pPerfluity, or exceſs. 
SUPERABU'NDANT (A.) overflowing, ex- 
ceſſive, more than enough, & . 
SUPERA'DD (V.) to add over and above, or 
more than was agreed for, to give an en- 
couragement or advantage more than was 
contracted for, | 
SUPERA'NNUATE (V.) to efteem, reckon, 
or admit a perſon into the number of thoſe 
whoſe age intitles them to be eaſed in ſome 
'ſervice, &c. upon account of their great 
age, and natural (at leaſt ſuppoſed) inabi- 
lity, and as a reward and encouragement to 
the younger officers to diſcharge their duty 
ſaithfully, that they may partake of the 
ſame ſavour and indulgence, &c. when 
grown old. | 
SUPERA'NNUATED (A.) worn out with 
age, grown incapable of hard labour or 
great fatigue, &c. 
SUPERB (A.) proud, haughty, arrogant, 
_ lofty, imperious, & c. f 
SUPER. CARGO (S.) one appointed to over- 
ſee the goods or cargo in a ſhip, and that 
they be well ſtowed or looked after, and 
diſpoſed to the beſt advantage. | 
SUPER-CELE'STIAL (A.) above or beyond 
- the vifible or material heavens, or heavenly 
bodies. 
SUPER-CHA'RGED (A.) in Heraldry, is 
- when one figure is charged, put, or born 
upon another. 7 
SUT ERCTLIOUS (A.) affected, ſtiff, haugh- 
ty, proud, lofty in behaviour or carriage; 
aiſo of a ſour, diſpleaſed, or ill- natured 
countenance. ; N 
SUpERCTLIOUSNESS (S) affectedneſs, ſtiff- 
neſs, or haughtineſs of carriage or behavi- 


SUPER-EMINENCE (S.) ſome extraordi- 


SUP 


nary excellence, or authority above, over, pl: 
or beyond another, | SVP 
SUPER-E'/MINENT (A.) having ſome rare eſt 
valuable, or extraordinary qualifications, ba 
power or authority above others. ; SUP: 
SUPERE'ROGATE (V.) to do-or give more dit 
than is neceſſary or required. de: 
SUPERE'ROGATION (S.) the act of doing 5UP! 
more than is required, mil 
SUPER-E'XCELLENCY or SUPER-E'XCEL. flu 
LENTNESS (S.) exceeding, extriordinary, boc 
or very uncommon excellence, &c. SUP 
SUPER-FETA'TION (S.) a conceiving a fg. ord 
_ cond time, while the firſt is yet in being, f. nat 
that two or more creatures are in the womy SUPE 
of different ages at one time, &c, alſo x con 
multiplying, writing or bringing forth mary abo 
books, pamphlets, &c. at or near the fan; SUP] 
time upon the ſame ſubject. lick 
SUPERFICIAL (A.) the knowledge of ay em 
thing ſlightly or lightly ſtudied ; alſo dt han 
outſide or uppermoſt part of any thing; 1 SUPE 
ſmall wound or hurt, a tranſient view i ovel 
things, &c; larg 

. SUPERFICIES (S.) the top ſurface, or o. SUPE 
ſide of any thing; and in Geemerry, isthe on t 
firſt and ſecond degree. of magnitude, wi, rect 
length and breadth, or extenſion two u, SPE 
without any confideration of, or regard t writ 
the third, or thickneſs. , _ lette 
SUPERFINE (A.) exceeding good, fire Wi SUPE! 
thin, valuable, &c. i man 
SUPERFLU'ITY or SUPERFLUOUs H Ef 
655 abundance, qnore than enough, exc vene 

c. a n 
SUPE'RFLUOUS (A.) altogether necdle\s God 
unneceſſary, quite beyond ufe or convets ſon; 
ence. in va 
 SUPER-INDU'CE (V.) to bring in, or cu of bi1 
vince a perſon of the re aſonableneſs, &. d lous 

a propoſition, or why he ſhould conyl SUPER 
with and encourage a thing, by abundand belie\ 
of different demonſtrations, when one wt tende 

- ſufficient, 2 ' Vrou 
| SUPERINTE'ND (V.) to have the goven &c. 
ment, overſeeing, or regulating any bufne moni! 

or affair. ; SUPER 
SUPERINTE/NDANT (S.) the command Upon 
or principal officer, that has the regula SUPER: 
management or governing any affair or! or but 
ſineſs of moment; among the Lurhcrari, SUPER 

is much the ſame with our biſhop, on e e 
power is ſomewhat more reſtrained. SUPER) 
SUPERINTE'NDENCY (S.) the charge! "ag at 
ae care, power, &c. of a ſuperill SUP gd 
ant. | | rect, « 
SUPERIOR (A.) greater, more powel SUPER \ 
learned, ſkilful, &c. than another. rector, 
SUPERIO/RITY (S.) power, prehem ref *VP1'NE 
dignity, authority, knowledge, {ir „ent, 
&c. over or above others. SUP I'NE 
SUPE/RIORS (S.) governors, fathers, dlenef 

' ſtrates, maſters, &c. in, Printing, fal! 215 b 
in 


our; alſo auſterity, ſtrictneſs, ſourneſs, &c. 


- 


ters or figures ſet over a word, * 


8 


lanets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, _ 

SUPERLATIVE (A.) any thing in the great- 
eſt or higheſt degree, either of goodneſs or. 
badneſs, &c. 8 


SUPE/RLATIVENESS (S.) the ſtate or con- 


dition of any thing in its greateſt or higheſt 
deeree of goodneſs or badneſs, 

SUPERNAT A'TION (S.) a floating or ſwim- 
ming at the top, or upon the ſurface of any 
fluid, which is the natural property of all 
bodies lighter than the fluid. 

SUPERNATURAL. (A.) out of, or above the 
ordinary, regular, and common courſe of. 
nature. | : 

SUPERNA*'TURALNESS (S.) the quality or 
condition of any thing out of, or beyond, or 
above the common courſe of nature. 

SUPERNU'MERARY (S.) a perſon in a pub- 
lick office or buſineſs, that is occaſionally 
employed, when the buſineſs requires more 
hands than the ſettled officers can diſpatch. 

WPERPURGA'TION (S.) an exceffive or 
over-violent purging with too ſtrong, or too 
large a doſe of phyſick. 

SUPERSCRI'BE (V.) to write over, upon, or 
on the out- ſide of a letter, deed, &c. to di- 
rect it where, and to whom it is to go. 

SUPERSCRI'P TION (S.) a defcription or 

ty writing on the out- ſide of any thing, as a 

letter, deed, &c. 

ne, SUPERSE'DE (V.) to omit, put off, counter- 
mand, or ſtop a proceeding in law, &c. 

SUPERSTI'TION (S.) a paying a religious 
veneration, grounded upon fear, to that which 
a man is no ways *commar.ded either by 
God, or the natural light of unbiaſſed rea- 
ſon ; a giving reſpect or putting confidence 
in yain and fooliſh things, ſuch as the flight 
of birds, &c. a being over-nice and ſcrupu- 
lous in religious matters. | 

SUPERSTVTIOUS (A.) addicted to fear, or 
believe fooliſh and nonſenſical matters, pre 


&c. alſo over and above obſervant of cere- 
monies, &c. in religion. Lo 
SUPERSTRU/CT (V.) to improve, or build 
upon ſomething already begun. 
WPERSTRU!CTURE (S.) any thing 
or built upon another. 
SUPERVE/NE (V.) to come unlooked for, or 
upon a ſudden, cc. 5 
SUPERVE'NTION (S.) a ſurprizing, or com- 
ing at unawares, or on a ſudden. 
SUPERVI'SE (V.) to overlook, overſee, di- 
rect, correct, or amend. | 
SUPER VI/OR (S.) an overſeer, ſurveyor, di- 
rector, corrector, &c. 
SUPINE (A.) idle, careleſs, indolent, negli- 
dent, c. | 
SUPINENESS (S.) negligence, careleſſneſs, 
idleneſs, indolence, &c. 
SUPPER (S.) the laſt meal of the day, or that 


dire to a quotation, &c. in Aſtronemy, the | 


tended to be religious, ſuch as miracles to be 
* wrought by the relicks of pretended ſaints, 


raiſed, 


eat in the evening, which among the An- 


* 


, — = 
'SUP 
cients was the moſt conſiderable, and that 
whereat they entertained company, the bu- 
ſineſs of the day being over, 
SU'PPERLESS (A.) having no ſupper, 
SUPPLA'NT (V.) to get out of the way, or 
into the place, inheritance, &c. of another; 
to beguile, deceive, or undermine, x 
SU/PPLE (V.) to render or make ſoft, pliant, 
limber, ſubmiſſive, &c, 
SU'PPLE (A.) ſoft, pliant, limber, ſubmiſſive, 
&c. 6 
SU'PPLEMENT (S.) an additional, improve - 
ment, or increafing of a thing, by putting 
what is wanting to it. i : 
SU*PPLIANT (S.) one that prays, defires, or 


begs any thing in an humble or ſubmiſſive 
Manner. 


 SUPPLICA'TION (S.) an earneſt and an hum 


ble prayer, deſire, or petition; alſo a religi- 
ous ſolemnity among the Romans, decreed by 
the ſenate, in honour of a general that had 
gained a conſiderable victory, upon which 
occaſion the ſenate ordered the temples to he 
ſet open, and a publick thankſgiving to be 
made for the ſuccefs of the general or empe- 
ror; at this ceremony there was a very 
pompous proceſſion, the ſenate walking in 
their robes to the temples of their deities, 
-where they both ſacrificed and made an en- 
tertainment; the whole city bore a part in 
the ſolemnity, returning thanks ſor the. vice 
tory ; at firſt theſe feaſts laſted but a day or 
two at moſt, but in proceſs of time they 
were upon extraordinary occaſions enlarged, 
fo as to continu? for 50 days together, 

SUPPLIE'S (S.) in an Army, is bringing freſh 
men to make up the companies that are 
* weakened or deſtroyed by ſickneſs or battle, 


&c. | 

SUPPLY! (V.) to make good deficiencies; to 
give or add that which was wanting. 

SUPPLY” (S.) aid, relief, aſſiſtance, help, 
comfort, ſupport, &c. 

SUPPORT (V.) to hold up, protect, defend 
aſſiſt, relieve, &c. 

SUPPORT (S.) a leaning-ſtock, or prop to 
keep any thing from falling; alſo a protec- 
tion, defence, maintenance, comfort, or te- 
lief, &c, 

SUPPO'RTABLE (A.) that may be under- 
gone, borne, endured, ſuffered, &c. 

SUPPO'RTERS (S.) upholders, ſuſtainers, &c, 
in Heraldry, it means thoſe creatures that 
ſtand on each ſide the ſhield of a coat of 
arms, - 

SUPPO/SABLENESS (S.) the probability or 
capability of being ſuppoſed. | 

SUPPO'SAL (S.) an imagination, gueſſing, or 
taking a thing for granted, 

SUPPO/ZE V.) to imagine, think, or take a 
thing for granted. 5 ; 

. SUPPOSTI'TION (S.) an imagination, a taking 

a thing · as true or granted, in order to tea - 
ſon upon or from it; alſo an uncertain of 
inconcluſive aliegation. 


SUPPO, 
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SUR 
BUPPOSITI'TIOUS$ (A.) imagined, feigned, 
ſuppoſed ; one thing ſubſtituted, or put in the 
room of another; falſe, counterfeit, &c. 
SUPPO'SITORY (S.) a medicine put up the 
tundament to looſen the belly; a clyſter, &c. 
SUPPRE'SS (V.) to awe, keep under, put 
wg diſcourage, puniſh, ſtop, take away, 
2 | 
SUPPRE'SSION (S.) a ſtoppage, hindrance, 
©. concealing, ſtifling, &c, annihilating or de- 
ſtroying, &c. | 
SU/'PPURATE (v.) to run with, or void cor- 
rupted matter like a ſore or ulcer. 7 
SUPPUR A'TION (s.) a ripening or bringing 
a boil, &c, to a head, ſo that the morbifick 
matter may run off, and diſcharge itſelf in, 
or by what the ſurgeons call pus. 1 5 
SUPPURATIVE (A.) of a ripening quality, 
or drawing nature, that tends to the bringing 
ſores, &c. to a running. | 
SUPPUTA'TION (s.) computation, reckon- 
ing, caſting up, valuing, &c. 

SUPPU”TE (V.) the ſame with compute, rec 
kon, or caſt up, &c. ; 

SUPRALAPSA'RIAN (S.) one who holds that 
God, by an irreverſible, eternal decree, has 
reſolved to ſave ſome part of mankind, and 
to damn others, without regard to the good 
or evil of their actions. 

SUPRAMU'NDANE (A.) above or beyond the 

; world, ſpiritual, divine, &c. 
SUPREA'M or SUPREME (A. ) higheſt, chief. 
eſt, greateſt, of moſt authority, &c. 
SUPRE MAC (S.) power, right of govern- 
ing, ſovereignty ; but principally applied to 
ters here among us. 
; SURCEA'SE (V.) to give over, leave off, diſ- 
continue, &c. | 

SURCHA'RGE (V.) to lay too great a load, 
or burden, on a perſon. 

SU'RCINGLE (S.) the ſaſh or girdle where- 
with clergymen tie their gowns, &c. alſo a 
horſe. girth, 

SURD {A.) deaf; alſo dead, or without mo- 


tion, or reaſon ; in Arithmetick, it is fucha Ft 


number that an exact root cannot be ex- 
tracted out of it. 2 55 
SURE (A.) ſafe, certain, careful, fecure, &c 
alſo truſty, honeſt, faithful. 
SURENESS (S.) the condition of any thing 
that is certain poſitive, or abſolute, 


SURETISHIP (S.) a being obliged with, or | 


for another. | 


SURETY (s.) ſafety, ſecurity ; alſo the being 


. - obligated to, or bound for another. 

SURFACE (S.) the external part or out. ſide 
of any thing; and with the Geometrictars re- 
Jates to the figure of any thing delineated on 
a plane, where thoſe that are bounded by 
right lines are called plane ſurfaces ; and 
thoſe that are bounded by curve lines, whe- 
#her concave or convex, are called curved 
furfaces 3 and is the fame with ſuperficies, 
or length and breadth, confidered without 
thickagls, = VVV 


the power of the king, in ecclefiaſtical mat | 


TYUR 


SU'RFEIT (S.) an over-charging, cloying, g 
filling too much. 

SU RFEIT (V.) to cloy, over- charge, of fl 

too much, eſpecially with eating and drink. 
ing, and thereby ſrequently occafioning pin, 
ples, blotches, or blains coming out upoi 
the ſkin of the face, &c. 

SURGE (S.) a ſwelling, roll, wave, or billoy 
of the ſea, &c. eſpecially ſuch as beat upy 
the ſhore, a ſhip, &c. 

SURGE (V.) to ſwell, roll, riſe in waves, 
billows, like a troubled fea, _ 

SU'RGEON (S.) one who is ſkilled in anaty. 
my, and practiſes the ſetting broken limbs, 

curing wounds, ulcers, ſores, &c. 

SU'RGERY (S.) the art and practice of hei. 
ing or curing wounds, ulcers, &c. and d 
diſſecting bodies according to the ſtrict rue 
of anatomy; alſo the room or place where: 
ſurgeon performs his operations, makes hiz 
ointments, &c, 

SU'RLINESS (S.) croſſneſs, moroſeneſs, chur. 
liſhneſs, &c. | 

SU'RLY (A.) croſs, moroſe, ill-natured, chu. 
liſn, dogged. 

SURMI'SE (S.) a ſuſpicion, imagination, ſup. 

+ poſition, thought, &c. 

SURMI'SE (V.) to imagine, ſuppoſe, think, or 
conceive. _ 

SURMO'UNT (V.) to overcome, maſter, con. 
quer, ſubdue, &c. alſo to excel, or do bet. 

ter than another. 

SU'RNAME (S.) that which is added to the 
proper or perſonal name to diſtinguiſh per. 
ſons and families by, &c. but the choice and 
uſe of them hath been various, according to 
the different cuſtom of nations; in Erglarl 
they were uſed before the conqueſt, and long 
before they were uſed in Scotland, whither the 
Engliſ carried that cuſtom ; for when Mar. 
garet, queen to Malcolm Canmor, king of the 
Scots, with her brother Edgar Atheling, fled 
into Scotland from William the Conquer, 
many of the Engliſh who came with them, 
and got lands in Scotland, had their propet 

urnames, ſuch as Moubray, Level, Liſle, Ca 


| uſing the particle de, or of, before them, 
which- makes it probable they took them 
from the lands they or their anceſtors pol- 
ſeſſed z at this time there were no ſurnant 
in Scotland, though about the year Soo, the 
great men began to call their lands by their 
own names, but the ordinary diſtinctions 
were perſonal, and did not deſcend to ſuc- 
ceeding generations, but either the name of 
the father, as Jobn the ſon of William, Ec. 
or the name of the office, as Stuart, c. of 
accidental notes from complexion, ſtature, 
&Cc. as Black, White, Long, Short, Sc. or tis 
name of their trade, as Taylor, Weaver, Ec. 
but upon the Engliſh coming to reſide among 
them, as above, thoſe poſſeſſed. of baronies, 
lordſhips, &c. began to take their ſurnan" 
from their lands, as Patrick of Dunbar Jam 
of Douplas, Jabn of Gordon, Ec. but it 11 
© * 


r 
long before theſe ſurnames deſcended to their 
children; others, tho' inheritors of lands, 


took for ſurname ſome eminent perſon of | 


their anceſtors ; the highlanders adding Mac 
before it, as Macdonald. i. e. the fon of Do- 
zald ; and the lowlanders, adding Sen after 
it, as Donaldſon, , Stevenſon, Ec. 

SURPA SS (V.) to exceed, go beyond, out- do, 
excel, &c. 

SU!RPLICE (S.) a long, fine, linen garment, 
worn by a prieſt when he performs the holy 
office, &c. 

SURPLUS or SU!RPLUSAGE (S.) a quan- 
tity that is more than enough, or over and 
above what is ſpecified or required, 

SURPRISAL or SURPRIZE (S.) a taking or 
coming upon a perſon or place at unawares, 
or ſuddenly 3 amazement, aſtoniſhment, 


&c. 

SURPRISE or SURPRI ZE (V.) to take un- 
prepared or off a perſon's guard, or come 
upon at unawares, &c. 

SURPRLZ ING (A.) wonderful, ſtrange, ad- 
mirable, &c. 5 | | 

SURRENDER (V.) to yield, give up, ſubmit 
to, deliver to another, &c. 

SURRE/NDER or SURRE NDR (S.) an ac- 
tual yielding or giving up to another. 

SURREPTI'TIOUS (A.) ftolen, private, ſe- 
cret, or any thing done privately, clandeſ- 
tinely, or by ſtealth, 

SURREY (S.) is parted from Buckinghamſhire 
and Middleſex on the north by the Thames, 
the eaſt fide is bounded by Kent, and the 
ſouth by S»//zx and Hampſhire, and the weſt 
by Hampſhire and Berkſhire ; it is ſquariſh in 
its form, and from Redriff, or Rotherhithe in 
the eaſt, to Trenſbam in the weſt, is 34 miles, 
and from Awfold ſouthward, to the Thames 
northward, about 22 miles; in circumference 
112 miles; the wholeſomneſs and pleaſant- 
nels of the air cauſed many former kings to 
erect palaces in it, and yet at and about 
Bag ſhot. Heath and Mindſor-Foreſt is a vaſt 
tract of ground extremely barren of all the 
neceſſaries of life, except game, though other 
parts of the county, eſpecially Homeſdale, is 
very fruitful z it is divided into 14 hundreds, 


in which are g market-towns, 140 pariſhes, | 


and about 34,300 houſes ; it returns 14 
members to parliament. _ 

*URROGATE (S.) a deputy, or perſon ap- 
pointed to act for another, eſpecially in be- 
half of a biſhop in the eccleſiaſtical courts, 

SURROU'ND (V.) to encompaſs, to go round, 
to tie or bind round, &c, Bu 

SURSO'LID (S.) the old term for the fiſth 
power in algebraick caleulations. 

SURVEY! (V.) to overlook, or carefully exa- 

mine ; alfo to meaſure or plot land, thereby 

to know the quantity, ſhape, and fituation 

of a county, an eſtate, &c. 


PURVEY (S.) a general review of a thing; 


alſo the actual menſuration of lands, &c. 


SEES =) 
or ſtores proper for the uſe they are to be 
applied to, &. alſo one who meaſures and 
plots land, &c. 

SURVEY'ORSHIP (s.) the buſineſs or office 
of one that has the over-looking or direct - 
ing of a building, providing ſtores, &c. 

SURVIVE (V.) to out- live another perſon. 

SURVITVOR (S.) one who lives longer than 
another. | 

SURVI'VORSHIP (S.) the ſtate, condition, or 
quality of one that out-lives another, and is 
thereby enabled to act alone, or enjoy ſome- 
thing after the deceaſe of one or more per- 
ſons. | 

SUSCE'PTIBLE (A.) fit, apt, ready, or wil- 
ling to receive any thing offered, or put to a 

thing or perſon ; that is of a quick appre- 
henſion, &c. 

SUSCITATTION (S.) an enlivening, quicken- 
ing, raiſing up, &c. 

SUSPE CT (V.) to have an ill opinion of a 
perſon or thing, to miſtruſt or fear. | 


that thinks ill of another. 
SUSPENCE, SUSPE/NSE, or SUSPE'NSION 
(S.) doubt, uncertainty, diſſatis faction, &c. 
alſo a delay, put - off, or ſtop ; alſo an ec- 
clefiaſtical cenſure, or the leſſer excommuni- 
cation inflicted upon a clergyman for ſome 
fault committed, | 

SUSPE'ND (V.) to ſtop, delay, diſcontinue, 
or remain a time before one gives one's 

judgment or opinion ; alfo to forbid or hin- 
der a perſon's executing an office or buſineſs 

for a time, 

SUSPE'NSION (S.) a forbearing, diſcontinu- 
ing, hindering, or keeping back for a time, 
either one's ſelf or another, from doing a 
buſineſs, or executing an office, as when a 
clergyman hath committed ſome great fault, 
it is a ſort of excommunication, whereby he 
is reſtrained from performing his miniſterial 
function, and ſometimes from receiving the 

profits of it, &c. in War, it means a for- 
bearing all acts of hoſtility for a time; and 
in the Mechanicks, that point upon which 
the beam, &c. is hung, is called the point 
of ſuſpenſion. 

SUSPE/NSORY (S.) in Surgery, is a fort of 

truſs or bandage ; alſo a rope, &c. ſo hung 

in a bed, that a perſon confined by a broken 

leg, &c. may eaſe or raiſe himſelf, &c. 

SU5PVCION (S.) miſtruſt, jealouſy, fear, diſ- 

truſt, &c. | | 

SUSPICIOUS (A.) miſtruſtful, jealous, ſear- 

ſul; alſo any thing that carries marks of 

guilt, or inability, &c. 


SU'SSEX (S.) is a maritime county, that has 


the Britiſi ſeas on the ſouth, Surrey and 
Kert on the north, and Hampſbire on the 
weſt; its form is Jong and narrow, and is 
from Weßharting in the weſt, to Kent-Ditch, 
that parts it from Kent in the eaſt, 64 miles, 


VAVEY'ER or SURVEY'OR (S.) One ap- 


and but about 20 miles over in the broadeſt 
bert j 


pointed to ſes that work is well performed, 


SUSPE'CTFUL (A.) jealous, miſtruſtful, one 
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part; the circumference is about 160 miles; 
it is divided into ſix rapes, and theſe into 65 
hundreds, containing 312 pariſhes, 16 mar- 
ket- towns, 21,540 houſes, about 129,000 

inhabitants, and ſends 20 members to par- 
liament; the air in general is good, tho' 
clouded with miſts and fogs in thoſe parts 
next the ſea, which are prodigiouſly fruitful 
in fiſh and ſea fowl, though very ſparing of 
good harbours fer ſhipping, which of courſe 
renders their trade but little and uncertain ; 
the ſoil is very rich, and yields abundance of 


vellers, which in the winter-time, when rhe 
waters lie very deep in them, by reaſon of 
their lying low, are very ſtiff, and almoſt 
impaſſable; in the northern parts next to 
Surrey and Kent, are abundance of wood- 
lands, wherein is an exceeding great quan- 
tity of excellent large timber, for all manner 
of uſes, eſpecially for building of ſhips ; the 


keep up any thing; alſo to ſeed, nouriſh, &c. 
alſo to bear or undergo pain, difficulty, 


&c. | 
SUSTAIT'NABLE (A.) that qay be ſuported, 
maintained, upheld, undergone, or borne, 
c. 5 
SU'STENANCE (S.) maintenance, ſubſiſtence, 

food, &Cc. EE | 
SU'TABLE or SUI'TABLE (A.) proper, fit, 
convenient, juſt, agreeable, &c. 
SUTE or SUIT (V.) to fit, be convenient for, 

or agree with, 1 
SUTTLER (S.) one who ſells neceſſaries, ſuch 
as ale, bread, brandy, &c. to ſoldiers in a 
camp or gariſon. | 
SUTTLE WEIGHT (S.) the pure or nett 
Weight of any ſort of goods, without the 
caſk, wrapper, &c. 3 
SUTTON-CO'LEFIELD (S.) in Warwickſhire, 
a ſmall town, ſeated in an excellent air, and 
among pleaſant woods, though but in a bar- 
ten foil ; it has a market weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from London 88 computed, and 106 
meaſured miles. ” | 
SU'TURE (S.) a ſeam or ſtitch, or the mark 

made by drawing the lips of a wound toge- 
ther with a needle ard ilk ; alſo the joining 
"or ſeam of the ſkull, where one part ſhuts 
into the other with teeth like a ſaw, &c. alſo 
thoſe joinings which the ſhells of fiſhes make 
. to one another. / 3 

SW A'BBER (S.) in a large Sbip, is one whoſe 
buſineſs it is to take care that the decks are 
kept clean. ; 
SWA'DDLE (V.) to wrap up, or ſwathe in 
clouts, bands, blankets, -&c, as nurſes do 
young infants, 1 
SWA FFHAM, SWA'THAM, orSWA*'SHAM 

(S.) in Norfolk, a large, ke t town, 
ſeated on an hill, thoroughly infevited by 
ſhop-keepers, who have a good trade 3 its 
market is weekly, very well ſupplied with 
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all things neceſſary, but good roads for tra- 


other parts abound with corn, paſturage, c, 
SUSTAIN (V.) to uphold, ſupport, bear, or 


SW A 


corn, and all manner of proviſions, on 8a. 

turday; diſtant from London 77 computed 

and 94 meaſured miles. x 

SWAG (V.) to bear down, to hang on one 

ſide more than another, &c. - 

SWA'GGER (V.) to boaſt, to heQor, bully 

vaunt, huff, &c. 5 | 

SWA'/GGER (S.) a hector, bully, a vain 
boaſter, or bragger, &c. 

SWAIN (S.) a countryman, a ſhepherd, neat. 

herd, goat- herd, &e. 

SWA'LING or SWEA'LING (S.) melting or 
waſting away uncommonly faſt, like a can. 

dle blown with the wind. | 

SW A'LLOW (S.) a'mournful or plaintive bit, 
and a bird of paſſage, of a black colour, with 

ſpots of dark bron, or dirty black uncer 

her belly ; its flight is very unequal, and it; 
fight very quick, it appears in ſpring and 
ſummer, and is gone in autumn ; it is ſup. 
poſed to croſs the ſeas, and go into warmer 
climates, where it hides itſelf in holes of the 
earth, or in maſhes, or under the water, 
where ſometimes great lumps or numbers of 
them have been fiſhed up, fixt to one ang. 
ther, by the claws and beaks, which when 
laid in a warm place move and recover, tho 
they before ſeemed to be dead; the ſzvallno 
is good for nothing alive, and c-nnot be 
kept either in a cage or in an aviary ; ſheis 
ſaid to breed twice a year, in each climate or 
place where ſhe reſides, once; their chief 
food is flies and other inſets, which they 
catch as they fly ; they commonly build their 
neſts in chimnies, or other unfrequented ard 

Warm parts of houſes, and yearly return to 
the ſame place; there are various forts d 
them, ſome called martins, that build in ti 
windows of churches and houſes, theſe are 
whiter on the belly, and the fleſh not 6 

rank; the river-ſwallow makes its neſtin 
the holes of the banks of rivers, &c. by 
ſome called the great ſwallow or martin, by 
others, the eglet ; the aſhes of the /wa/'w's 
fleſh burnt, is ſaid to be good againſt all in- 

' firmities of the eyes, and the dung of it the 
greateſt enemy to ſight in nature, 

>W A/LLOW (V.) to take or let down ti: 
throat into the ſtomach food, drink, &, 
alſo to comply with, cr approve of what an 

_ honeft or generous ming cannot ſubmit to. 

SWAMP or SWOMP (S.) a marſhy field, or 
boggy ground, ſuch as is not fit to travel 
Me. 

SWAN (S.) a large, noble, fine water fon], 
kept more for ornament than uſe, the ficih 
being very coarſe, and ſcarcely eatable ; al 

an order of knighthood in the dutchy d 
Cleves. | | 

SWA/NKLING (A.) uncommonly large, tal, 
luſty, big, &c. 

SWA'N-SKIN (S.) a fuperfine thick fort dl 
flannel, of a very white colour, &c. 

SWA/NZEY (S.) in Glamurganſpire, is a ſei: 

port, that is very confiderable for trade, hau. 


ing 


| SWARM (V.) to breed, or be in great num- 


_ SWEAT (S.) the moiſture that is ſent forth by 


S WE. 


ing an exceeding good harbour for abundance | 
of ſhipping,by means whereof you may ſee an 
hundred ſhips at à time come in for coal and 
culm, having ſeveral very large and good 

- coal-works, in and near it, which is exported 
to all the ports in Somer ſetſpire, Devonſhire, 
and Cornwall, and alſo a great many to re 
land, which greatly enriches not only this 
town, but all the country round about it; 
it ſtands on the river Twye or Taw ; it is an 

ancient, large, clean, well-built, port-reeve 
town, belonging to the duke of Beaufort; 
it has weekly two large markets, 21. Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, which are very well | 
furniſhed with all manner of neceſſaries, and 
whither moſt of the neighbouring towns and 
villages come for ſupplies of all neceſſaries 
they want ; diſtant from London 156 com- 
puted, and 202 meaſured miles. 

SWAP or SWOP V.) to barter or exchange 
one thing or commodity for another, &c. 
SWARD or SWERD (S.) the green turf or ver- 
dure that naturally covers the fields, heaths, 
moors, &c. alſo the rind or ſkin of bacon. 


bers, as bees, fleas, maggots, &c, in hot 
weather, . | 

SWARM (S.) a great number or multitude of 
any ſort of creatures or inſeQs, a mob or 
crowd of people, &c. 

SWA'RTHY (A.) blackiſh, brown, tawny, 
dark-coloured, ſun-burnt, &c. 

SWASH (S.) a ſtream or puddle of water, 

SWASH (V.) to daſh or throw water about; 
to ſhake, diſturb, or tumble liquor in a caſk 
or bottle, &c. 

SWATH or SWA'THING-BAND (S.) a 
roller, girt or band to roll or wrap a young 
child in, or for ſurgeons to keep a broken 
limb tight with, &c. 

SWATHE (V.) to bind up chilcren in blan- 
kets, clouts, or with long rollers, &c. 

SWAY (V.) to have the command of a king- 
dom or commonwealth, to govern or ma- 


nage a perſon fo as have the command of | 


his inclination or will, &c. 
SWA (S.) power, command, rule, govern- 
ment, authority, &c. 
SWEAR (V.) to affirm ſomething to be true, 
folemnly and in a judicial manner, before a 
proper magiſtrate ;z alſo to imprecate, curſe, 
dc. profanely, raſhly, and wickedly, 
SWEARING (S.) the act of taking an oath 


ſolemnly, or curſing, &c. paſſionately, raſh- 
ly, &c. ; 


nature thro'«the pores of the ſkin, 
SWEAT (V.) to ſteam or breathe a warm 
ſort of a, dew thro” the pores of the ſkin, 
occaſioned ſometimes by pain and weakneſs, 
but generally by labour or ſtrong action. 
SWEA'TING SICKNESS |S. a fort of plague 
that was firſt known in England about the 
Year 1551, which proved very fatal to great 
numbers of people; it firſt broke out in 
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Shrewſbury, about the middle of April, from 
whence it ſpread all over the kingdom, till 
about October; they who were ſeized with 
it, either died or recovered in about nine or 
ten hours at moſt; if the party flept, as 
they were generally inclined to do, it pro- 
ved mortal in about fix hours, and if they 
got cold, they expired in about three hours. 
Id was obſerved to ſeize the youngeſt, ſtrong- 
eſt, and apparently the moſt healthy, fo 
that very few young children or aged per- 
ſons were afflifted with it; and what is 
more particular, no foreigners, tho* con- 


ces, were ſeized with it; and the Zrngiiſh in 
foreign countries were likewiſe ſeized with it 
at the ſame time that their native country 
was inſected at home, and that without the 
leaſt danger to the natives of thoſe coun- 
tries where they reſided ; it ſeemed to be a 
peſtilent fever, but not ſeated in the veins 

or humours, there appearing no carbuncle, 
no purple or livid ſpots, nor any thing of 
the like nature. 

SWEA'TY (A.) dewy, moiſt, wet, or damp 

with ſweat. : 

SWEEP (V.) to make clean a room, court, 
or ſtreet with a broom, &c, alſo to draw 

or delineate geometrical figures with a pair 
of compaſſes, a bow, &c. 

SWEEP (S.) ſometimes means a curved line 
ſtruck or drawn with the compaſſes, the 
hand,&c, ſometimes the vibration of a pendu- 
lum ;- ſometimes the compaſs or round-about 
way that an army, &c. chuſes rather than go 
over hills, mountains, &c. ſometimes the 
mould where a ſhip begins to bend or compaſs 
at the rung- heads; and ſometimes the ſmelt. 
ing down the droſs or waſte of a refinery, &c. 

SWEE'PING (S.) the act of bruſhing or clean- 
ing the floor with a broom, &c. alſo the act 
of drawing or reſting upon the ground, as 
the long tail of a woman*s.gown ; and among 
the Seamen, the dragging upon the ground, 
or bottom of the ſea or channel, a grapnel 
with three flukes, to find a cable, &c. that 
has been loſt, dropped, or ſlipt, 

SWEET (A.) delicious, pleaſant. taſted, that 
yields or emits an extraordinary agreeable 
odour, &c, alſo good-tempered, &c. 

SWEE TEN (V.) to render or make ſweet - 
taſted ; alſo to allay or aſſuage troubles, or 
to make misfortunes or hardſhips eaſy or 
light, &c. f 

a (S.) a courtier or lover, he 
or ſhe. 

.SWEEF/TING (S.) a mealy, 

apple. | 

SWEE'TISH (A.) inclined to be ſweet, or of 
a luſcious nature, 

SWEE/TNER (S.) one that decoys or draws 
in perſons to game, or play at cards, dice, 
&c. alſo one that comforts and aſſiſts per- 
ſons in affliction, &c. 

SWEE'TNES (S.) the quality of ſugar, ho- 


ordinary ſort of 


ney, 


ſtantly converfant in the moſt infected pla- 
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ney, &c. in taſte, of roſes, briars, &c. in 
ſmell ; alſo the pleaſure, profit, or advan- 
tage that ariſes from converſation, trade, 
ſtudy, &c. | 

SWELL (V.) to extend or grow larger in bulk, 
like a bladder filled with air, &c. 

SWE'LLING (S.) a riſing in the fleſh, a tu- 
mour, or ſore that is troubleſome, &c. 

SWE'/LTER (V.) to ſweat very much with 
exceſſive heat. | 5 

SWE'LTRY (A.) very hot, faint, or un- 
wholſome weather, occaſioned by great heats 
and little or no air. 

SWERVE (V.) to fall away from the truth, 
to turn aſide from the right way. 

SWIFT (A.) quick of motion, that moves or 
paſſes along a great pace; alſo nimble. 

SWIFTNESS (S.) expedition, quickneſs of 
motion, velocity, &c. 

SWIG (V.) to ſuck down, or ſwallow large 
quantities of liquor at a draught. 

SWILL (V-) to delight much in drinking, to 
ſwallow down large draughts, &c. 

SWIM (V.) to float on, to move thro', upon 
or along the waters or other fluids, 

SWYMMING (S.) the act of paſting thro* or 
upon the waters, &c. 

Swimming in the Head, a diſeaſe called the 
vertigo, or giddineſs, which affects the per- 
fon fo, as if all the things about him turned 

round. 

SWI'NDON (S.) in Viliſpire, which, tho' it 
is but a ſmall town, yet the houſes are large 
and well built, of ſtone, and has a good 
market weekly on Monday; diſtant from 
London 62 computed, and 74 meaſured miles, 
SWINE (S.) hogs of both ſexes, as well ſows 
as boars, the fleſh whereof, tho? in great 
eſteem among us, was forbid the Jeꝛos as 
unclean ; and this prohibition was extended 
ſo far by their rabbins, that the people's a- 
werfion to it was ſuch, that they would not 
ſo much as pronounce its name, but when- 
ever they had occaſion to mention it, would 
ſay, by way of deteſtation, that beaſt, that 
tbing, Ce. When Antiochus Epiphanes had 
taken old Elazer, he urged him to taſte 
ſwine's fleſh, or at leaſt to ſeem as if he did, 
and thereupon they opened his mouth by 
violence, but he choſe rather to die than to 
break the law of God, and give offence to 

the weaker people of his nation, 


SWI'NEHERD (S.) one who feeds and looks 


after hogs, &c. | 
SWING (V.) to vibrate, or move. backwards 
and forwards with an eaſy or ſwift motion. 


 SWINGE (V.) to threſh, beat, whip, correct, 


&c. ſeverely, 


SWI'NGEING (A.) great, huge, large, big, 


monſtrous, &c. 
SWINGING (A.) vibrating or moving back- 
wards and forwards like a pendulum. | 
SWING WHEEL (S.) in a Clack is what is 
called the crown wheel in a Watch; the of- 
oy of both is to drive or move the pendu- 
ms | 


SYM 

SWI'NISH (A.) like to, or after the many 
of a ſwine ; ſelfiſh, gluitonous, greedy, c. 

SWITCH (S.) a ſprout of the willow. tree, at 
ſprig of any other tree that is Juicy, &c. 

SWIVE (V.) to be familiar with, or carnally 
know a woman, 

SWT'VEL (S.) a ring or knob of brafs, &: 
that is made at the end of a whip, or other 
inſtrument, for it to turn eaſily round with, 

SWOON (V.) to faint, fink down, die a. 
way, be deprived of all ſenſation for 2 
time. | 

Swoop (v.) in Falcenry, is when a bird ot 

prey flies down haſtily upon, and carries yy 
his prey in his talons, 

SWOP (V.) to barter or exchange one thing 

for another. | 1 

SWORD (S.) literally means thoſe offenſin 
weapons worn by gentlemen, ſoldiers, &, 
and metaphorically, all thoſe miſeries and ca. 
lamities that attend war, &c. alſo the rind 
or hairy coat of bacon. | 

SWO'RD2MAN (S.) one that is ſkilful or dex. 
trous in the management of a ſword. 

SY!/'CAMINE or SY'CAMORE (S.) a tree, 
by ſome called the Egyptian fig - tree, and 
partaking of the nature of a mulberry. tree 
in its leaves, and of a fig-tree in its fruit, 
which is like a fig in its ſhape and bulk; i 
is ſaid, this fruit does not grow ripe till it is 
rubbed with iron combs, &c. 

SY'COPHANT (S.) ene that by falſe inſinua. 
tions or flattering tales endeavours to preju- 
dice another; an accuſer, pick-thank, or 
fault- finder. 

SY/COPHANTIZE (V.) to fawn, flatter, de- 
cei ve, accuſe, revile, &c. 

SV DER (S.) the juice or wine of apples pro- 
perly fermented, ordered and regulated. 


SY'LLABLE (S.) fo many letters as are ſound. 


ed at once articulately. 

SY'LLOGISM (S.) a logical argument, com- 
poſed of three propoſitions, called the ma- 
jor, minor, and conſequence, wherein from 
ſomething allowed, ſuppoſed, or granted, a 
conclufion is made different from the thing 
ſuppoſed, &c. : 

SYLLOGVSTICAL (A.) agreeable to, 
the manner of a ſyllogiſm, 

SYLPHS (S.) imaginary beings, ſuch as ſai- 
ries, &c. 

SY'LVA (S.) a Roman game wherein the) 
planted an artificial wood in the circus, ard 
furnithed it with a great number of heaſts, 
which the people courſed or hunted, but 
without any arms, being obliged to take 
them alive. It is related of the emperol 
Gordianus, that he gave a fla, wherein 
were 200 red deer, 30 wild horſes, 100 
goats, 10 elks, 100 bulls, 300 oſtriches, 
30 wild aſſes, 150 wild boars, 200 wild 
goats, 2co fallow deer, 

SY!/MBOL (S.) a mark, badge, pledge, Of 
diſtinction, whereby one thing is known 
or ſeparated from another; in the Chr 
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Language, . it is the matter of the ſacra- | 

ment ; ſometimes the apoſtles creed goes by 
this name. 3 | 

e&yY MBO'LICAL (A.) myſtical, expreſſive of 
ſomething hid under characters, or obſcure 
marks, &C. h | 

&'MMETRY (S.) due or regular propor- 

tion, or that which renders any thing beau- 


tiful. 

SYMPATHE'TICAL or SYMPATHE'TICK 
(a.) ſomething that has an agreement with, 
or inclination for another. 

SY!'MPATHIZE (V.) to feel for, or commi- 
ſerate the afflictions of another, &c. 

SY'MPATHY (S.) a natural inclination, love, 
or affection of one perſon or thing to or for 
another, g e 

SY'MPHONY (S.) ſometimes means the a- 
greement of ſeveral voices, or a concert of 
ſeveral inſtruments; ſometimes a muſical 
inſtrument; and ſometimes harmony ab- 
ſtractedly conſidered, 

SYMPTOM (S.) a mark, token, preſage, 
or intimation, that ſomething further was 
coming. 


$Y'NAGOGUE (S.) ſometimes means an af. | 


ſembly or congregation 3 and ſometimes 
the place where ſuch aſſembly is collected, 
eſpecially for religious purpoſes among the 


e. 

ON (S.) the coming, happen- 
ing, or meeting together of two remarka- 
ble incidents at one and the ſame time, 

SY'NCHYSIS (S.) a jumble, confuſed difor- 
der, or mixture of things. 

SYNCOPA/TION (S.) in Maſick, is when one 
note both ends one part of the tune, or a 
bar, and begins another. 
8Y'NCOPE (S.) a Rhetorical figure, by which 
the grammarians cut off one or more let- 
ters in the middle of a word; in Phy/ich, 
it is the great and ſudden ſeizing that ren- 
ders the patient inſenſible and incapable of 
motion, 

dY'NDICK (S.) an ambaſſador or delegate 

appointed to act for a community, &c. alſo 

an alderman, juſtice of the peace, &c. | 
dYNE'CDOCHE (s.) a figure in ſpeech, 
whereby a part is put, ſtands for, or ſigni- 
ties the Whole, and contrarily the whole for 

a part, 

NOD (S.) an affembly of church-men met 

together about eccleſiaſtical matters; and 
thete are variouſly. denominated according 
to the extent, or number preſent, a convo- 
ation, council, &c. among the Aſtronomers, 
it is a conjunction of two or more planets ; 
and ſometimes their meeting by beams in 
other aſpects. ; 

Y'NODAL or SYNO'DICAL (A.) belonging 
or relating to a ſynod, 

Synodical Month, is that quantity of time 
that is ſpent between one conjunction of the 
un and moon, and another. 

VO NTMal. og SYNO'NYMOU3 (a.) 


| 


S 


Phy. | 
SY NO'PSIS (S.) a curious and exact abridg- 
ment, or orderly compendium of an art or 


SY'NTAGMA (S.) a regular, full, and ex- 
SVNTAX (S.) a regular collecting words 


SY!NTHESIS (S.) compoſition, or joining 
SV RINGE (S.) a ſquirt or ſmall inſtrument 


SV RTES (S.) two banks or ſands in the 


Y'RUP (S.) any liquor thick and ſweet, 
SYSTEM (S.) the general laws or principles 


SY/STOLE (S.) a contraction or drawing to- 


SYZY'GIA (S.) meeting, aſſembling, coup- 


as in nation, c. but there are ſeveral words 


common for people to ſign their Chriſtian 
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ſuch words as have the ſame meaning; 


8 different in ſound and orthogra- 


ſcience, &c. 
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into phraſes or ſentences in any language, 
according to the true and moſt accurate 
manner. | 
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things in a regular manner together, 
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uſed by ſurgeons to inject liquids into ul- 
cers, ſores, &c, or into the ears, ſunda- 
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Mediterranean, on the coaſt of Africa, be- 
tween the kingdoms of Tunis and Barca in 
Barbary, which are very dangerous, by 
reaſon of the ſhifting of the ſands, ſo that 
the ſea is ſometimes very deep, and at other 
times very ſhaliow ; there are alſo of theſs 
ſyrtes, on the land over-againſt the others, 
where the ſand is ſometimes carried in drifts 
as high as mountains, which often proves 
fatal to travellers, 
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eſpecially compoſed of herbs and flowers 
boiled up with water and ſugar, &c. 
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of any art or ſcience regularly laid down 
and explained. : | 


gether 3 alſo a figure by which a long ſylla- 
ble is made a ſhort one; in Anatomy, it is 
the contraction of the ventricles of the heart, 
whereby the blood is forcibly driven into the 
great artery. 


ling, yoking, &c. together; and particularly 
in Aſtronomy, means the conjunctions, &c. 
of the planets, &c, 


T, 


S the nineteenth letter in our alphabet, and 
one of thoſe called conſonants, which, when 
it precedes an I in words of more ſyllables 
than one, is commonly ſounded like an 8, 


in which it has its own natural harſh 
ſound, as in pitied, Sc. it has had, and 
may have, many various fignifications, 
when it ſtands ſingly or alone, it being very 


names both men and women that begin 
with a T, with it only, as T. irg, for 
Thomas King, Sc. in the old Roman Nu 
meration, it ſtood for 169, and when ex- 
preſſed thus, F. for 160,000, 
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TAB 


TABA'CCO or TOBA'CCO (5.) a famous 
Indian herb, which, when dried and cut, is 
ſmoaked all over the world, 

TA'BBY (S.) a particular fort of filk manu- 
facture wove with large threads, thick, cloſe, 
and ſtrong, by means whereof, when preſſed 
under large rolls, it takes a curious water 


like ſigures wove, repreſenting the waving | 


or ſtreams of water, 
TA'BER or TA'BOUR (S.) a ſmall drum, 
which is beat or played upon with one hand, 
and uſed as a drone or baſe to the muſick 
of a ſmall pipe played upon with the other, 
much in vogue with the country, folks at 
wakes, fairs, weddings, and other times of 
feſtivity. | 
TA'BERNACLE (S.) a tent, booth, or flight 
building run up occaſionally, to ſtay, live, or 
be in fora time; and ſometimes it means a 
chapel of eaſe or ſmall building, uſed to per- 
form divine worthip in, for the convenience 
of thoſe who live far from the mother 
church, &c. The Fewiſh tabernacle, fo fa- 
mous in the Old Teſtament, is that wherein 
the Iſraelites performed the chief of their re- 
ligious exerciſes, which was zo cubits long, 
and 10 broad and high. It was divided into 
two parts, the one called the ſanctum, or 
holy place, which was 20 cubits long, and 
10 wide. Here was put the table of ſhew- 
bread, the golden candleſtick with ſeven 
branches, and the golden altar of incenſe ; 
the ſecond was the ſanctum ſanctorum, or 
holy of holies, which was a ſquare of 10 
cubits long and broad: Here was depoſited 
the ark of the covenant. This tabernacle 
had no window, but was covered with ſe- 
veral curtains. On the out- fide was a large 
oblong court 100 cubits long, and 50 broad; 
here was the altar of burnt- offerings, and 
a pond or fountain for the uſe of the prieſts ; 
the laity were allowed to brink their wic- 
tims as far as the altar, where the prieſts, 
&c, took them, killed, fiea'd, and offered 
them to the Lord, according to the ſeveral, 
rites and ceremonies of their inſtitution, 
The 7 abernacle was placed ſo, that the en- 
trance: faeed the eaſt, &c, This tent was 
looked upon as the dwelling. place of the 
Moſt High, who was conſidered as refiding 
in the middle of his people. The prieſts 
went in every morning to put out the lamps, 
and to offer incenſe, and a lamb for a burnt- 
ſacrifice, and in the evening, to light the 
lamps and offer a lamb, &c. | 

TA'BES (S.) among the Phy/ic:ans, means a 
conſurnption or waſting away, which may 
ariſe from various cauſes, and ſo differently 
denonunated. 

TABLATURE (S.) the manner of pricking 

or writing down muſical leſſons with letters, 
&c. to direct the player how to perform 
them. 

TABLE (S.) ſometimes means a uſeful piece 
of houſhold furniture to eat off ; ſometimes 
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a painting or draught; ſometimes a ca A'G-R- 
lation of the value of goods, the motion q meaneſt 
the planets, &c. for the eaſe of practitionm MAIL (8. 
&c. and ſometimes the heads or content &c, alſc 
a book, an index, &c. man's g 
Table Diamond, is one whoſe upper ory Kc. alſc 
ſurface is ground flat, and only the ſides that a p 
into angles. c power c 
TA'BLER (S.) a boarder, or one that pay 41-0R 
certain ſum for his diet, &c. man tha 
TA'BULAR (A.) ſomething belonging tb into cloa 
table for diet, figures, or fixed number ally the 
TA'/CHYGRAPHY (S.) the art of ty AINT ( 
contracted, or ſwiſt writing. tion, &c 
TA'CIT (A.) filent, quiet; alſo ſometi 2 1Me, 
meant or implied that was not ſpoken, AINT ( 
TACITU'/RNITY (S.) quietneſs, ſilentu 2 ſtink, 
reſervedneſs, backwardneſs in ſpeaking a crime, 
cloſe-mouthed, &c. - ; AKE (V 
TACK (v.) to few or join things ſlightly Alo to a 
gether with a needle and thread, as dy ALAPO 
do ſeveral pieces or bits of filk to dip t doctors 
all at once into the dye, or colouring ; ¶ te live 3 
to nail or faſten any thing ſlightly, &c. e Zeal 
Sea, it means to bring the ſhip's head is, th 
ſo as to lie the contrary way to what ſi: i They ar 
before. a Chriſtiar 
TA CKER (S.) one that adds or joins d their pre 
ferent things together.. makes a 
TA'CKLE or TA'CKLING (S.) the nec Lot, an, 
utenfils for the performance of any d -45SE 
| neſs; but generally it means blocks, 0h Romans, l 
&c. uſed in a ſhip, or at the water-id: they inv 
lift great weights, &c. .. mig 
TACKS (S.) very ſmall iron nails; and «]* LOT 
Ship, are thoſe ropes uſed to carry o £55 wit! 
the clews of the ſails to make them ff arkab 
cloſe to the wind. all ſorts 
TA'CTICAL (A.) belonging to the at fi bewing t. 
war, or martial diſcipline. 4 , ſoe: 
TA*CTICES (S.) the art of diſciplining a 5 
mies, and tanging them into forms pid LE (S., 
for the various occaſions. ane 
TAC TILE (A.) that is capable of being i og 5 Al 
TA DCASTER (S.) in the Weſt-Ridig Es 
Yorkſhire, a great road town, on the i 6 BE. 
Wharfe, over which it has a fine ſtone bid * ies the 
principally noted for the lime ſtone dug le 115 Ho i 
the market is weekly on Thurſday ; di BE: T 
from Landon 142 computed, and 153 nl - £ ws 
ſured miles, 1 i "66 1 
TA DPOLE (S.) a young frog before it! 1 
got to ſo much maturity as to have its 7 na W 
ſect form. . 
TA'FFATY (S.) a particular fort of ſiß ri Wale 
bon, wove very ſmooth and gloſſy. ae 8 
TAG (S.) a ſmall piece of tin, braſs, 9 guiſt = 
neatly faſtened on to the end of 2 ALES N 
ſtring, ribbon, & c. to lace or draw wem that 5 
stays, c. together; alſo a play an kenged a8 
children. , mina! | 
TAG (v.) to put or faſten tags on the VLISM A 
a lace, ribbon, &c. alſo to follow or or charaQt, 
ter a petſon on foot, ro, or p. 
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\ meaneſt ſort of people, beggars, &c. 
AlL. (S.) the train of a beaſt, bird, fiſh, 
&c, alſo the long ſuperfludus part of a wo- 
man's gown, or magiſtrate's gown of ſtate, 
8&c. alſo in Lav, it is the fee or inheritance 
that a perſon enjoys when alive, but has no 
power of diſpoſing it. 
ATLOR or TA'YLOR (S.) a man or wo- 
man that cuts out cloth, &c. and makes it 
into cloaths fit for perſons to wear, eſpeci- 
ally the uppermoſt garments. 
AINT (S.) corruption, ſtain, or imperfec- 
tion, &c. alſo conviction of being guilty of 
a crime, Or fault, | 


— 


AINT (V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, give, or yield 


a link, or ill ſmell ; alſo to prove guilty of 
a crime, &C., | 

AKE (V.) to ſeize, ſnatch, lay hold of; 
alſo to accept or receive from another. 8 
ALAPOINS (S.) the name of the Indian 
doors or prieſts at Sam, who are reported 
to live a very exemplary life, and exclaim 
very zealouſly againſt thoſe that worſhip de- 
viis, though they are but little minded, 
They are not diſpleaſed with ſuch as turn 
Chriſtians, provided they live agreeable to 
their profeſſion, affirming that a good life 
makes all profeſſions happy. They go hare- 
foot, and eat but once a day. 

A LASSE (S.) a god who, among the old 
Romans, preſided over marriages, and whom 
they invoked on their marriage day, that 
they might be proſperous in that affair. 
A'LBOT (S.) a pretty large-fized dog that 
goes with his tail always turned up, and is 
remarkable for his quick ſcent to find out 
all forts of creatures that are hunted, fol- 
lowing them with open mouth, and full 


huntſman he will ſpoil himſelf, 
ALE (S.) a narrative, ſtory, hiſtory, or 
account of any thing; alſo a lie or fic- 
ow ; alſo the number or account of any 
thing, ; 
A'LE-BEARER (S.) one that tells or mag- 
nifies the faults, errors, or miſtakes of an- 
other, a ſycophant, &c. ä 
A'LENT (S.) a quantity of gold or filver, 
elpecially among the Jezos, weighing 114 
pounds 15 pennyweights troy, by others 
but 113 pound, 6 ounces, 1 dram, 10 grains, 
7 pennyweights ; in Silver, it is eſtimated at 
342 pounds, 3 ſhillings and q pence ſterling ; 
and in Gold, 5475 pounds ſterling; alſo the 
gitt or capacity of a perſon for the per- 
ee MNance of any thing, as to be a good lin- 
euiſt, mechanick, painter, poet, &c. 
Es (S.) a ſupply of jurymen for them 
1 that do not appear, or who have been chal: 
| Red as perſons prejudiced againſt the cri- 
minal. by p f ; 
YLISMAN (S.) the name of certain figures 
or characters of forne celeſtial ſign, conſtella- 
a, or planet, engraved, &c, upon a ſym- 


FA'G-RAG (S.) a mob or company of the 1 


cry, ſo eagerly, that unleſs taken off by the 


2 


pathetick ſtone or metal, correſponding to 


the ſtar, under the pretence of receiving the 
influences thereof, &c. and which were pre- 
tended to be endowed with the virtue or 
efficacy of working or performing wonders 
or miracles, ſuch as curing diſcaſes, pre- 
ſerving from hurt, &c,, = 

TALK (V.) to diſcourſe, or utter proper 

Words, to argue, diſpute, relate, or give an 
account of any thing by words or ſpeech. 

TALK (S.) the diſcourſe, language, ſpeech, 
&c. of «people to one another; alſo a ſort 
of baſtard mineral ore, &c, of a whitiſh 
colour, which, when calcined, or burnt and 
beat to a powder, is uſed by the filver-ſmiths 
to clean their filver veſſels, &c. 

TALKATIVE (A.) full of words, ready of 
ipeech, a mere blab-tongue, &c. 8 

TALL (A.) very high of ſtature. 

TA LLAGE (S.) a cuſtom, exerciſe, impoſt or 
duty laid upon goods imported or exported, 
which formerly was a duty or tax laid upon 
barons or knights, towards defraying the 
king's expences. ; — 

TA LLOW (S.) the hard, ſolid fat that is 
within fide of oxen, ſheep, &c. 


Tallow-Tree, ſuch an one that yields a 


thick fort of oily or unctuous matter, 
whereof candles are made. 

TA'LLOWISH (A.) of a greaſy, diſagreeable 
taſte, ſmell, or feeling. 

TALLY (S.) a piece of wood cleft or rent in 
two, ſo as both parts perfectly agreextoge- 
ther, and in which nicks or cuts are made 
by way of account in the exchequer, &c. 
alſo with Bakers, to know how many loaves 
have been delivered, &c. 

TA'LLY (V.) to agree with, or be like to 
another; alſo to ſcore or enter goods or 
money delivered upon a ally, 

TA'LLYMAN (S.) one who ſells goods to 
the poorer ſort of people on credit, to be 
paid a little at a time by weekly payments. 

TA'LMUD or THAL'MUD (S.) a book in 

great veneration among the Jeros, containing 


their doctrines and morality, of which there 


are two, the old, called the Talmud of Feru- 
ſalem, the other, of Babylon; the firſt com- 
poſed by Rabbi Fobanan, preſident of the 
academy of Paleſtine, about the 3ooth year 
of Chriſt ; this conſiſts of two parts, the 
Mrfhza, or the ſecond law, containing the 
traditions of the Fexviþ doctors, collected 
about the year 190, by Rab Judab; and 
the Gemara, or the finiſhing or compleating 
the whole, which was done by Johanan, and 
publiſhed both together. The Talmud of Ba- 
by/on contains the Mina as above, and the 
Cemara of Rabbi Aſa of Babylon, about the 
year 400; this is much more valued than the 
other, upon account of its great clearneſs or 
perſpicuity, and alſo for its extenſiveneſs, tho? 


it is ſtuffed with abundance of fables, and 


ridiculous ſtories, which they entertain with ſo 
much eagerneſs, that they compare the b/5/: 
2 ' | £5 
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to water, the Mina to wine, and the Ge- 


mara to hippocras, affirming, that Moſes 
revealed thoſe traditions and explications to 


he received them from God, | 
TA'LMUDISTS (S.) thoſe who teach, ſtudy, 
or believe the traditions of the Talmud. 
TA'LON (S.) the claw of a bird of prey, ſuch 
as an eagle, hawk, vulture, &c. 
TA'LUS (3.) the ſlope or gradual mclination 
of a wall, with which it riſes to cauſe the 
foundation to be ſtrong, &c. 
TA*MARIND (S.) a fruit of a tree that 
grows in the Indies, of a fine, pleaſant, 
tartiſh taſte and cooling nature, uſed with 
good ſucceſs, being preſerved with fine ſu- 
gar, in fevers, &c. 
TA'MARISK (S.) a ſhrub or tree excellent 
for diſeaſes of the ſpleen, fluxes, &c. 
TAME (S.) in Oxfordſbire, pleaſantly fituated, 
having the river Tame to waſh its north bor- 
ders, and two ſmall brooks the eaſt and weſt 
parts; it is a very ancient town, but has been 
particularly noted ever ſince Henry Lexington, 
biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry III. 
brought the great road through this town, 
which before lay at a ſmall diſtance below 
the town ; the town is large, having one 
great ſtreet, in the middle of which is the 
market - place; the market is weekly on 
Tueſday, which drives a great trade in live 
cattle, as well as all manner of proviſions 
and neceſſaries; diſtant from London 37 
- eomputed, and 45 meaſured miles. 
TAME (V.) to make that which was wild, 
unruly, or ungovernable, gentle and eaſily 
manageable. NY 


vernable, &c. ; 
TA'MEABLE (A.) that may be rendered 
gentle, manageable, governable, &c. 
TA'MELY (Part.) ſubmiſſively, quietly, with- 
out reſiſtance, &c. ST 
TA'MENESS (S.) gentleneſs, governableneſs, 
ſubmiſſiveneſs, &c. 
TA'MMUZ or THA/MMUZ (S.) a Pagan 
deity, by ſome ſaid to be Adonis, or the Sun; 
it is ſaid to be a brazen idol, whoſe eyes 
they filled with lead, then making a fire in 
the hollow of the image, the lead melting, 
. repreſented weeping, .-. 
TA'MMY (s.) a ſtrong ſort of worſted ſtuff, 
or wove manufacture. _ 
'TA'MPER (V.) to practiſe upon a perſon ſo 
as to endeavour to corrupt, ſpoil, debauch, 


with phyſical or chirurgical preſcriptions, &c. 
TA'MWORTH (S.) partly in Warwickſhire, 
and partly in Staffordſbire, is ſeated on the 
banks of the Tame, which divides the town 
and the two counties ; it was formerly more 


poration, governed by bailiffs, high ſteward, 
under ſteward, recorder, &c. its market is 


Aaron, to his ſons, and the elders, and that |. 


TAME (A.) quiet, gentle, manageable, go- 


&c. his principles; alſo to try experiments |. 


noted than at preſent, tho? it is ſtill a cor- 


" T"R=R 
and in the ſpring for cattle and ſheep, if 
returns two members to parliament, one 
for that part of the town that is in Star. 
ſhire, the other for that which is in e. 
wickſhire ; diſtant from London 89 computed, 
and 107 meaſured miles. 
TAN (V.) to fit the hides or ſkins of beaſtz 
for the purpoſe of ſhoe-leather, &c. alſo to 
render a perſon of a tawny colour, by th, 
heat. of the ſun. _ 
TAN (S.) the bark of oak-trees prepared for 
tanning of leather, &c. 
TANG (S.) a foreign or difagreeable taſte ig 
any thing, a 
TANGENT (S.) is a right line raiſed per. 
pendicularly. upon ſome- point of the ſuper. 
ficies of a curve line; which being continued 
will interſect the axis, likewiſe continued, 
without cutting the curve. 
TA'NGIBLE (A.) any thing that may be 
touched or felt, whatever is the ſubject of 
the ſenſe of feeling. | | 
TA'NGLE (V.) ſo to tumble, mix together, 
or interweave thread, filk, &c. that it is 
difficult to ſeparate them ; alfo any thing 
perplexed with obſcurities, &c. 
TA'NKARD (S.) a drinking veſſel common. 
ly of metal, with a fixed cover turning 
upon a hinge. 
TA'NNER (S.) a tradeſman, or axtificer, 
who tans leather. | 
TAYNSY (S.) a garden herb; alfo a cake, ot 
thin pudding, among the compotition where. 
of there is the juice of this herb. 
TA'NTALIZE (V.) to banter, jeer, maks 
game of, baulk, diſappoint, &c, by exciting 
a perſons's defires or inclinations with the 
fight, hopes, or expectations of enjoying 
ſomething, and then depriving him of the 
poſſeſſion. 
' TANTAMOUNT (Part.) equal to, or a 
much as ſomething elſe. 
TANNTIVY (A.) very faſt, full ſpeed, ina 
great hurry, &c. 
TAP (V.) to broach, open, or begin to draw 
out the liquor of a caſk, &c, alſo to give2 
gentle ſtroke with the hand, a ſtick, &c. 
TAP (S.) the wocden inſtrument that is com- 
monly put intoa caſk to draw the liquor out, 
TAPE (S.) a narrow linen cloth wove for the 
uſe of binding any thing, or to make ſtrings 
for womens aprons, petticoats, &c. 
TA'PER (S.) a waX condle, flambeau, torch, 
&c, uſed at burials, night- penances, &c. 
TA/PER or TA'PERING (A.) ſlender & 
thin upwards, conical, &c. 


cular manufacture wove with great valet 
of figures, colours, &c, to hang the room 
of princes or rich men with. 
TA'PLASH (S.) poor, ſorry, ordinary, ol bat 
drink, wine, &c, . es” 
TA'/PSTER (S.) a perſon whoſe buſineſs it 
to draw drink in an ale-houſe, &c. 8 
TAR (S.) a groſs liquor iſſuing or r 


werkly on Saturday, for corn and proviſions, 


| 


TAPESTRY or TA/PISTRY (S.) a parti 
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TAR 
from various trees exceeding uſeful upon 
many occaſions, eſpecially for the ſmearing 
the cordage and ' planks belonging to ſhips, 


&c. 
TARA'NTULA (S.) a fort of venomous ſpi- 
der, the bite whereof affects the patient 
with a fort of madneſs, ſaid to be curable 
only by muſick. h | 
TA'RDY (A.) flow, dull, heavy, moving or 
going on but heavily ; alſo loitering, truant- 
ing, or being guilty of a fault. P 
TARE (S.) ſometimes means the weight of a 
caſk, &c, in which goods are packed up, 
and which is to be deducted out of, or al- 
lowed far to the buyer of any ſuch commo- 
dity ; and ſometimes a ſort of corn or plant 
with a longiſh rough leaf, frequently grow- 
ing among wheat, &. its ſtem is ſmaller 
than that of wheat, at the top whereof 
comes forth a long ear with little huſks, 
which ſurround it at equal diſtances, con- 
taining three or four grains heaped together, 
and covered with down or pluff; bread 
made of the meal of tares, or wherein there 
is any conſiderable quantity, is very un- 
wholeſome ; it intoxicates the head, and 
loads the ſtomach, and cauſes heavineſs, 
drowſineſs, and head-achs 3 ſome are of 
opinion, that fares are only grains of wheat 
or barley corrupted by a bad ſoil, &c. and 
that good ground will produce wheat, &c, 
ſrom tares. | 
A'RGET (S.) a large ſhield or buckler to 
cover the bearer from the arrows of the 
enemy. ee 
A'RGUM (S.) a commentary or expoſition 
uſed among the Jets, of part or all of the 
books of the Old Teſtament, of which there 
are various ſorts. | 
ARIFF (S.) the rate or publick cuſtom to be 
paid by thoſe who import or export goods ; 
alſo a table ready computed to ſhew the 
amount of various quantities of goods, &c. 
A'RNISH (V.) to grow. cankered, or dull - 
| coloured, to ſully or ſpoil the beauty of any 
| thing ; alſo to ſay or declare ſomething to 
the leſſening the eſteem or value of a per- 
lon's character. 7 
- SARPAWLING (S.) ſometimes means a 
e WY </oth well ſmeared or covered with tar, to 
guy over any place to keep out the wet; 
and ſometimes it means a ſea-man. 
A RRACE or TA'RRAS (S.) a raiſed or 


elevated, ſmooth, fine path or walk in a 


garden, or at the top of a houſe, for the ad- 
vantage of proſpect, &. 5 
VRRAS (S.) a particular fort of ſtrong 
mortar, with which walls are plaiſtered that 
oh -n water, and that prevents its ſoaking 
rough. | 

\RRY (V.) to abide, ſtay, continue, or 
main long in a place; alſo to loiter, or be 
dious in the going of an errand, &c. 

NT (S.) a ſmall fruit pie. | 

WI (A.) ſharp, ſour, br eager in taſte 
lo ſnappiſh; waſpiſh, or ſoon angry. 


n 
TA'RTAK or THARTAC (S.) a falfe deity 
of the Avites, worſhipped under the ſhape of 


an aſs, | 
TA'RTANE (S.) a particular ſort of ſhip, or 
large veſſel, uſed in the Mediterranean lea, 
carrying but one maſt, and a triangular ſail. 
TA'RTAR (S.) a groſs terreſtrial matter that 
ſticks to the tides of the veſſel, when ſepa- 
rated from its liquor by means of fermenta- 
tion; but that uſed in Pick, is what ſticks 
to the ſides of wine caſks, generally of a 
white colour, and ſtony conſiſtence; the 
Leſt ſort is brought from Germany ; the jees 
of wine are alſo a liquified :artar ; allo the 
cant name of a notorious ſharper, or cun- 
ning ſkilful perſon, - | 
TA'RTARUS (S.) among the Poets, was hell, 
or the place of torment for the wicked. 


TASK (V.) to appoint a perſon a certain quan- 


tity of work to be done in a certain time. 


TASK (S.) fo much buſineſs as is to be done 


by one or more perſons in a limited time. 

T A'SSEL (S.) a male hawk; alſo an ornament 
hung to the corners of cuſhions, &c. made 
of filk, &c. alſo the combs that clothiers uſe 
to lay the nap of their cloth ſmooth, made 
of the tops of thiſtles dried. 

TASTE (V.) to reliſh or to try any thing with 
the palate and the tongue; allo to like, ap- 
prove of, &c. 


| TASTE (S.) the ſenſation whereby the tongue, 


palate, &c. diſtinguiſhes the reliſh of bitter, 
ſweet, &c. alſo the diſpoſition or inclination 
of the mind, 

TA'STELESS (A.) any thing that has no re- 
liſh, or that is inſipid, &c. alſo a perſon of 
no learning, judgment, or diſcernment, &c. 

TATTERDEMA'LION (S.) a poor, naſty, 
dirty, ragged fellow or wench. 


TA*'TTERED (A.) rent, worn, or torn to 


rags, pieces, or ſhivers, or that hangs toge- 
ther very ſlightly. : | 

TA'TTERSHALL (S.) in Lincolnſhire, is a 
ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Friday; diſtant from London 98 computed, 
and 118 meaſured miles. . 


TA'TTLE or TA'TTLING (s.) trifling, 


fooliſh, filly, impextinent diſcourſe. 


TATTO' (S.) ſometimes called the retreat, a 


beat of drum at night for all ſoldiers in ga- 
riſon to repair to their quarters; and in the 
fields to their tents; after which in frontier 
towns, Where there ts any ſuſpicion of the 
inhabitants, they are not permitted to ſtir 
abroad, or at leaſt without a light. 
TA'VERN (S.) a publick houſe, where wine 
is retailed out to fingle perſons or compa- 
nies, to drink for retreſhment or pleaſure. 
TAUGHT (A.) a Sea term for a rope that is 
tight, ſtiff, &c, alſo one well educated or 
inſtructed, &c. | 
TA*'VISTOCEK (S.) in Devonſbire, a conſide- 
rable borough-town, on the river Tavy, that 
ſends two members to parliament, and has a 
great market weekly on Saturday; diſtant 
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Jon, or Thone; it is a large, well- built town, 
in length a mile, on the road, containing |. 


FAN 


ſrom I ondon 166. computed, and 201 mea- 
ſured miles. 


TAUNT (V.) to ſpeak or anſwer in a diſre- 


ſpec ful manner, eſpecially a ſervant or inte- 

Fior to a ſuperior ; alſo to banter or make 
game of a perſon or thing, _ | 

: *TAUNT (5. a ſcoff, or biting jeſt, a re- 

> *proach, or diſreſpectful anſwer. _ 
TAU NTON (S.) in Somerſetſhire, commonly 
Called Taunton- Dean, ſituate upon the river 


two pariſhes, each of which has a church; 
it is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 
"> aldermen, &c, and ſends two members to 
| parliament ; it has two very good markets 
wWeckly on Welneſday and Saturday; it is 
extremely populous, and many of the inha- 
bitants vey rich, very large manutacturies 
pdf woollen goods being carried on here, par- 
_ ticularly of the lighter ſort, ſuch as ſagathies, 
duroys, &c. the method of chuũng parlia- 
ment men, is by what are called pot-wal- 


" Joners, that is, every inhabitant, as well | 


lodgers as houle-keepers, who dreſſes his 
own victuals ; wherefore the inmates often, 
before an election, light fires in the ſtreet, 
and boil their vidtuals openly, to be ſeen of 
"all, that their votes may not be rejected; 
there are abundance of diſſenters of all deno- 
minations in this town, and ſeveral meeting- 

* houſes, alſo an academy to train up diffen- 
ters for the miniſtry, diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 143 meaſured miles. 


TAU RUS (S.) among the Afironomers, is the | 


' ſecond ſign of the Zodiack, into which the 
ſun enters about the 21 of April, and is re- 
preſented on the artificial globe by a bull, 


and wrote with the character, ; the % 


bers call it fixed and earthly, the houſe 
cel Venus, and exaltation of the moon; per- 
ſons born under this ſign are by them ſaid to 
be laborious, and flow of apprehenfion, that 
they bave high forcheads ſticking out on both 
ſides like bullocks horns. | 
TAUTO LOG (s.) a uſeleſs repetition of the 
fame words, phraſes, or ftories often over. 
TAW (V.) to prepare or dreſs the ſkins of 
beaſts, ſo as to make them leather fit for 
ſhoes, &c. | | 
TAW (s.) a ſport or game that children play 
at with marbles, or ſmall round ſtones, &c. 
TAW'DRY (A.) ill dreſſed, fooliſhly gay, ſlat- 
ternly, &c. | | 
TAW'NY (A.) ſwarthy, brown, dark-co- 
loured, ſun. burnt, &c. 
TAX (S.) a publick impoſition or rate ſet upon 
perſons or things. 


TAX (V.) to rate or fettle a publick charge 


upon lands, perſons, goods, &c. alſo to charge 


or accuſe a perſon with being guilty of ſome 


crime or miſdemeanor. | 
TA'XAELE (A.) that may be rated, charged, 
taxed, fined, &c. 
TAX AT ION (S.) a publick aſſeſſing or charg- 


S 
TEA (s.) the Jeaf of an Indian ſhrub, which 


having boiling water poured over i, 4 


iümpregnated therewith, and then ſweeter, of 
with loaf-fugar, is become the univerlal]. 0 
\ -:quor for the ladies. LAG, TEN 
TEACH (V.) to inform, inſtruct, or ſhew of 
perſon how to perform ſomething, = pal 
TEA/CHABLE (A.) of a capacity fit to rec: M8 TEIE 
inſtruion. + 6b 30h . pip 
TEAL (S.) a ſort of wild fowl much valued TEL 
TEAM (S.) a number of horſes, oxen, 4: inv 
voaked together, to draw a waggon, a; tial 
loaded with corn, hay, or other goods, hav 
TEAR (V.) to pull or rend aſunder by w. met 
lence. | HS grin 
TEAR (S.) a drop of water, &c. diſtill:d ſrom a tu 


the head, and paſſing through the eye, d at a 


TEA'SLES or TEA'ZLES (S.) thiſtles wit eye, 
which the fullers or clothworkers ly d + the 
ſmooth the nap of their cloths, forts 
TEAT (S.) the nipple or dug of a woman « TELL 
beaſt, wherewith ro ſuckle their young, any 
TEAZE or TEASE (V.) to lay the nap g ſecre 
cloth ſmooth; alſo to vex, torment, plage, TEL 


Kc. 3þ or co 
TE'CHINESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, readineſsto l chequ 
offended, or take affront, | 


TE'CHNICAL (A.) artificial words or term the ge 
belonging to arts and ſciences, moth! 
TECHNO'LOGY (S.) a written deſcriptions 2 wor 
arts and practical ſciences. TEMER 
TE'CHY (A.) peeviſh, froward, ſoon angry, thoug| 
or diſpleaſed.. | TEM E/ 
TECTO NICK (A.) mechanick, eſpecially. haſtin, 
lating to building, | TE MPE 
TE. DF UM (S.) a ſamous hymn that has ben erate, 
long uſed in the church, and eſpecially upon ther. 
extraordinary occafions, ſuch as a nationd TEMPE 
thankſgiving for a publick victory, &c. tion, © 
TE'DIOUS (A.) very flow, or long about ay comma 
thing, weariſome, irkſome. | ready t 
TE'DIOUSNESS (S.) irkſomeneſs, owns, FE MPEz 
over- length of time about any thing. mixture 
TEEM (V.) to pour out, or bring forth youty, ents to 
to bear fruit or children. ral habit 
TEE'MING (A.) fruitful, often bearing young TE MPES 
frequently pregnant, &c, lar com 
TEETH (S.) thoſe ſmall bones in the mout!s and incl 
of men or beaſts, wherewith they grind ſelves fre 
break their food. to exce 
TE'/FFILIN or TE/PHILIM (S.) certain parc rendered 
ments which the Fews carry about then EMPER 
in prayer-time; of which there are tw Clined to 
ſorts, one for the hand, the other fort pong. 
head, upon which are wrote with ink mute Mp ER. 
on purpoſe in ſquare letters, four paſſi 5 a me 
out of the Pentatsuch, viz. Hear, 0 la * In rel 
'&c. And it fall come to paſs, if thou obeyth MPER] 


Sc. Sanfify to me all the firſt-born, & 

And Tohen the Lord fhall *f thee to en 

Sc. theſe are rolled up, and put into a pi 

of black calf-ſkin, &c. one they wear ti 

= 8 left arm, and the other to their fa 
eads. 


ing perſons or things, | 


TE'GUMENT (S.) a ſkin er covering 8 


T E M 


| - of a tree, or living creature; in à bumen: TEMPER (S.) a name given in all times to 


Fady, the anatomiſts reckon five. 
| TENT (S.) the colour or natural complexion 
of the face; alſo à dye, or colour uſed in 
painting. v0 FE 
TEIRS. or TEIRCE (S.) the third' part of a 
ipe of wine, containing 42 gallons, 


"TELESCOPE (S.) a large optick mſtrument, 
invented by Galilæo, for obſerving the cele(- 


tial bodies, whereby ſeveral new phænomena 
have been diſcovered, and great jmprove- 


ments made in aſtronomy; for by properly 
grinding and placing the lenſes or glaſſes in 
a tube, or pipe, of various lengths, objects 


at a great diſtance are brought nearer to the 


eye, and much more diſtinctly ſeen than by 
_ the natural eye; of theſe there are various 
ſorts, which are called by diſtin names, 
TELL (V.) te count or number the pieces in 
any parcel of money; alſo to diſcover any 
ſecret to a perſon, or relate any tranſaction. 
TELLER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to pay 
or count out money at a bank, a prince's ex- 
chequer, &c. alſo a relater, diſcoverer, &c. 
TELLUS (S.) by the Ancients was efteemed 
the goddeſs of the Earth, and by Homer the 
mother of the gods; ſhe was repreſented by 
2 woman with a great many breaſts. * 
TEMERA*RIOUS (A.) haſty, raſh, indiſcreet, 
thoughtleſs, &c. 

TEMPRITY (S.) raſhneſs, inconfiderateneſs, 
haſtineſs, unadviſedneſs, | 
TE MPER (V.) to mix, mollify, allay, mo- 
k derate, or work divers forts of things toge- 


TEMPER (S.) the natural diſpoſition, inclina- 
tion, or conſtitution 5 alſo a perſon of great 
command over himſelf, patient, willing, or 
ready to bear with, and hear others, &c. 
TEMPERAMENT (S.) a due and regular 
mixture or compoſition of various ingredi- 
ents to make a medicine, &c. alſo the natu- 
ral habitude or conſtitution of a man, &c. 
E'MPERANCE (S.) that rational and regu- 
lar command over our paſſions, affections, 
and inclinations, whereby we reſtrain our- 
ſelves from eating, drinking, and defire, &c. 
to exceſs, whereby our converſations are 
rendered defirable, our faculties clear, &c. 


Clined to, or deficous of any thing; ſober, 
rational, &c. 


air, a medicine, perſon's diſpoſition, &c. is 
in, in reſpect of heat, cold, moiſture, &c. 
EMPERED (A.) mingled, qualified, or duly 
mixed together. 

EMPEST (s.) a violent ſtorm of wind, 
rain, hail, &c. 

EMPE/STUOUS (Az) ſtormy, boiſterous, full 
of, or inclined to ſtrong guſhes of wind, 
or ſhowers of rain or hail, &c. 

EMPLAR” (S.) a perſon refiding in, or be- 
1 to the Temple; a ſtudent in the 
W,. 4 


EMPERATE. (A.). moderate, not over in- 


EMPERATURE (S.) the condition that the 


TEN 


- buildings conſecrated to divine worthip and 
religion, tho* the worſhip of God was con- 
ſiderably antecedent to any ſuch ſtruQture ; 
for hoth the true worſhippers ard the Pagans 
at firſt had none, but pe:formed their 6.re- 
monies, ſome on the tops of hills and 
mountains, and others in great plains, till 
by experience and convenience it was found 
that proper and retired places were abſo- 
lutely neceſſary ; then many nations began 
to celebrate their myſteries in woods, and 
afterwards walled in places for prayers and 
facrifices, but left the tops open to have a 
clear view of the ſky from all parts, and fo 
by degrees came to covered buildings, which 
as their gods increaſed in number, ſo did 
their temples, many of which are very fa- 
mous for their architecture and ſurnitue, 
but none more ſo than that of the Jews 

| built by S:/omon at Feruſalem ; alſo the name 
of a noted place, college, &c. for the ſtu- 
dents and practiſers of the law in London. 

TEMPLES (S.) a lateral part of the ſkull in 
the middle between the eyes and the ears, 
and where cephalick plaiſters are put to cure 
or eaſe the tooth- ach or head-ach. 

TE'MPORAL (A.) the condition of ſuch 
things as continue but for a ſpace of time, 
and then naturally ceafe ; alſo the conſidera- 
tion of ſomething ſecular or worldly, in op- 
poſition to ſpiritual or eternal things, 

TEMPORA'LITIES (S.) the yearly or other 
revenues, profits, or advantages, belonging 
to, or arifing from a biſhoprick, &c. 

TE'MPORARY (A.) ſhort of duration; or 
laſting but a little while, fleeting, perifha- 
ble, &c. 

TE'MPORIZE (V.) to humour or comply 
with the times, to alter or change one's opi- 
nions, as the circumſtances of things vary. 

TE MPORIZER (S.) one who changes his 

opinions, principles, or practices, according 
as the times vary. | 

TEMPT (V.) to endeavour to perſuade, en- 
tice, or allure a perſon to do or commit 
ſomething againſt his inclination or duty. 

TEMPTATION (S.) an allurement, or en- 
ticement, proving or trial of a perſon's con- 
ſtancy, reſolution, &c, 

TE'/MPTER (S.) one who lays baits, ſnares, 
or temptations in the way of another, to 
draw him off his duty, inclination, inter- 
eſt, &c. 

TE'MPTINGNESS (8) the condition of any 
thing really or apparently, that cauſes a per- 
ſon to deſire it, or be pleaſed with it; beau- 
tifulneſs, charmingneſs, alluringneſs, &c. 

TEN (S.) the abſolute or cardinal number fo 
called, expreſſed by 10 or X. 

TE'NABLE (A.) that may be held, kept, de- 
fended, maintained, &c. 

TENA'CIOUS (A.) of a ticking, adhering, 
remaining, or abiding nature; alſo ſpoken of 
an obſtinate diſpoſition, that no arguments 


F ff 2 


Or 
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or perſuaſions, though never ſo reaſonable, 


TENA'SMUS or TENE'SMUS (S.) a diſor- 


"TENNBURY (S.) in Moregſterſpire, a. ſmall 


TE NBYIl (S.) in Pembrokeſpire, South-Males, 


' TENCH (s.) the name of a fine, pleaſant, 


'TE/NDENCY (s.) the aim, drift, inclination, 


"4 — rs — ä — — 1 
— — . 


' TE'NDER (S.) an offer of payment, or the 


TEN 


can prevail upon. | | N 
TENA'CITY or TENA! CIOUSNESS (S.) 
reſoluteneſs, inflexibleneſs, obſtinacy, ſtiff- 

neſs, &c. in holding one's opinion or lo. 

lution. | 
TE'NANT (S.) one who occupies or poſſeſſes 
lands, hovſes, &c. under another. 
TE'NANTABLE (A.) ſpoken particularly of 

a houſe” in good repair, and fit for uſe or 

_ habitation. 5 | 


der in the body that excites a continual de- 
fire of going to ſtool, and attended with an 
_ incapacity of voiding any thing but a bloody, 
ſlimy matter. | 


town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from London 101 computed, and 129 
meaſured miles. 


a ſea-port town, which, although it has a 
commodious haven for ſhips, yet it has but 
very little trade; it has two markets week- 
ly, viz. on Wedneſday and Saturday ; dif- 
tant from London 172 computed, and 208 
meaſuted miles. 


freſh- water, or river fiſh. 
TEND (V.) to incline, lean, move towards, 
or aim at any thing; alſo to wait upon, or 
be obſervant of a perſon's orders, &c. 


motion, &c. of a perſon or thing. 

TEN DER (A.) nice, criſp, curious, ſuch as 
is the quality of young greens, meat, &c. 
alſo ſickly or apt to take cold; alſo kind, 
loving, good-natured, &c. 

TENDER (V.) to offer money in payment; 

aſſo to be kind, affectionate, loving, &c. 


laying down money to ſatisfy a debt; alſo 
a waiter or fervant that is ready to fetch or 
carry what is wanted, &c. 

TE'NDERNESS or TE'NDERHEARTED- 
NESS (S.) kindneſs, compaſſion, ſoft- 
ne's, &c. 

TE'NDINOSE or TE'NDINOUS (A.) full of 
tendons, | 

TE NDON (S.) with the Anatom/ts, is a fimi- 
lar nervous part annexed to the muſcles and 

bones, whereby the voluntary motion of the 

members are principally per formed, and very 
frequently is confounded with a nerve, tho“ 

very erroneouſly, * 

TE NDRIL (S.) a ſmall griſtle, or young 
ſprout, that ſhoots out from vines, &c, 
and ſo creeps or runs up ſticks, poles, 

threads, &c. . 

TENEBRO'SITY or TE'NEBROSENESS (S.) 

darkneſs, gloomineſs, &c. | 

TENEMENT (S.) a houſe, habitation, &c. 


that one perſon holds of another, and en- 


joys ſo long as he pays the rent agreed 
upon. N 


R 

TE'NET or TENENT (S.) a particular 

doctrine in religion, opinion in philoſo- 
phy, && ”“4 . 2 . 5 

TENNET (S.) in Heraldry, is that coloy: 

called tawny ; and is expreſſed in Graving, 

dy diagonal lines from the ſiniſter chief and 
traverſe, by ſome called the dragon's head, 
hyacinth, &c, A 

TENNIS (S.) a ſport or play with a ball and 
racket. | | | 

TE'NON (S.) the ſquare end of a piece of 
timber ſo cut, as to go or be let into ano. 
ther, called a mortiſe, uſed in the framing 
of floors, &c. Or Lv 

TE'NOR (S.) in Muſick, is the natural or 
common pitch of the voice; alſo the pur- 
port, deſign, or intent of an inſtrument, 
agreement, argument, diſcourſe, &c. 

TENSE (S.) a Gramatical term for the diſtin. 
guiſhing the times of an action, either paſt, 
preſent, or to come. 

TE'NSION (S.) the ſtretching out of a thing, 
which is more or leſs as occaſion requires. 
TENT (S.) with the Lapidaries, is what they 
put under a table diamond, when they ſet 
it in a ring, &c. in War, Fc. it is a room, 
lodging- place, &c. in a field, covered with 
canvas, &c. on poles to keep out the ſun, 
rain, &c, among the Surgeons, it is a ſmall 
quantity of lint, tow, &c. rolled up in ſalve, 
ointment, &c. to put into a deep wound, 
ulcer, &c. among the Vintners, it is a ſort of 

rich red Spaniſh wine. 

TE'NTERDEN or TE'NDERDEN (s.) in 
Kent, is an ancient borough town, governe! 
by a mayor and jurats ; the mayor is an- 
nually elected in the town-hall on Aug 

29; the market is weekly on Friday; it i 
a town of no great note, the only thing 
remarkable is the church, whoſe ſteeple is 
very high ; diſtant from London 50 compu 
ted, and 60 meaſured miles. 

TE'NTERS (S.) frames or poles properly (i 
to put and ſtretch woollen cloths on; ald 
to ſet a perſon upon the fret, &c. is to ſet 
him upon the renters, 

es + vote (A.) tall, fender, thin, fine, 

ight. 5 

TE/NURE (S.) the condition, or manner up- 
on, or by which one perſon holds land, 

Ec. of another, 

TERAPHIM or THE'RAPHIM (S.) ati- 
liſman, or ſuperſtitious idol or figure mad 
of metal; but the Jeros ſay, it was the ac. 
tual head of a man, ſeparated from t! 
trunk or body after he was dead, and em 
balmed ; under the tongue whereof was p 
a plate of gold, with the name of ſont 
imaginary deity ; that it was ſet up in 
nich, that candles were lighted up to i 
and that they worſhipped and pretended t 
divine by it. | 

TERGIVERSA'TION (S.) 2 hefitat! 
ſcrupling, boggling, ſhuffling, a leaving," 

auld 


by”. 


Ms 2 ym ea» = uw as acid 


TER 

faking, or turning one's back upon any 
thing. 1 1 

TERGIVERSA'TOR (S.) a flincher, boggler, 
ſcrupler, ſhuffler, &c. | 

TERM (S.) in Geometry, is the limit, boun- 
dary, or extent of any thing; in Lav, it is 
an appointed or ſettled. time when the courts 

are open for cauſes to be tried, which are 
four times in the year; the firſt begins the 
243d or 24th of January, called Hilary term 
the ſecond, or Eaſter term, begins the Wed- 
neſday fortnight after Eaſier day, and is 
moveable with that feaſt ; the third, or Tri- 
nity term, the Friday aſter Trinity Sunday; 
and Michaelmas term the 23d or 24th of Oc- 

tober j alſo a phraſe or particular word uſed 
in an art or ſcience. 

TERMAGANT (S.) a boifterous, noiſy, 
ſcolding, maſculine woman. 

TERMAGANT (A.) noiſy, boiſterous, trou- 
bleſome, ungovernable, unruly, &c. . 


TERMINABLE (A.) that has, or may have | 


limits, bounds, &Cc. _. 

TERMINATE (V.) to limit or bound, to ſet 
or appoint ends, &c, to any thing; alſo to 
- adjuſt, end, or ſettle a diſpute, 

TERMINA'TION (S.) the ending or conclu- 
ding of a buſineſs or affair; alſo the particu- 
lar ſyllable or ſyllables that vary or change 

at the end of words, eſpecially in the Latin 
and Greek languages, &c. 


TERMS (S.) the conditions agreed upon be- 


tween different parties, for the performance 
of certain matters; in Pbyſick, the natural 
monthly purgations of women; in Aſtra- 
legy, certain degrees of the ſigns, in which 
ſuch reſpeQive planets have been ſaid to 
have been obſerved to have their virtues and 
{trength encreaſed; alſo the particular names 
or meanings of certain tools or expreſſions 
in arts and ſciences ; alſo the ſeveral quanti- 
ties in arithmetical and algebraical opera- 
tions; in Geometry, they are limits or boun- 
daries of lines, ſuperficies, or ſolids ; and in 
ArchiteAure, thoſe props or ſupports that 
are made in the ſhape of men, women, ſa- 
tyrs, &c. at top, and the bottoms like py- 
ramids, put at the corners of ſome ancient 
buildings, are thus called. 
TERNARY (S.) verſes, ranks of men, &c. 
that are reckoned or accounted by threes, 
TERPSI'CHORE (S.) one of the nine Muſes, 
ſaid to be the inventreſs of dancing, balls, 
&c. ſhe was repreſented with a cheartul 
countenance, having on her head a coronet 
compoſed of feathers of divers colours, 


TERRACE or TE'RRAS (S.) ſometimes |. 


means a fine, ſmooth, plain walk in a large 
garden to walk on, elevated above the ge- 
neral plane of the whole garden, on purpoſe 
to view the adjacent grounds or country 
more advantageouſly ; and ſometimes it 


means the roof of a houſe made flat to 


walk on to take the air, anc to have a pro- 
ſrect of all about it; and ſometimes it 


. | 

man 
means a balcony that projects beyond the 
upright face of the building. 

TERRA'QUEOUS (A.) a mixture of earth 
and water, ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the earth and water, as the ar- 
ragucous globe is the whole compage of earth 

and water, in oppoſition to the celeſtial or 
ſtarry globe. | | 

TERRE/LLA (S.) a load. ſtone made into 2 
globular or ſpherical form, and ſo poſited, 
that its poles, equator, &c. exactly corre- 
ſpond to the pules, equator, &c, of the 
world, | 

TERRE'NE or TERRE'STRIAL (A.) earth- 
ly, lke or belonging to the earth. 

TERRIBLE or TERRYFICK (A.) frightful, 
horrible, dreadful, that cauſes fear, amaze- 
ment, &c, = 

E (S.) a particular kind of hunting 

og. 

TE! RRING (S.) in Sex, upon the downs, 
not far from the ſea, ſo indifferent a town, 
that the market is fo ſmall, that it is uncer- 
tain what day it is kept on; diſtant from 
London 45 computed, and 53 meaſured 
miles, | 

TERRITORY (S.) the quantity of ground, 
c. in or over with a king, magiſtrate, 
cc. has the rule, authority, command, &c. 

TERROR or TERROUR (S.) tright, tear, 
horror, amazement, &c. 

TE'RTIAN (S.) an ague, fever, or effetveſ- 
cence of the blood, that returns every third 
day exactly at a ſet time, together with its 
various ſymptoms. | | 

TE'SSELATE (V.) to inlay with various kinds 
or ſorts of colours, to chequer or variegats 
with flowers, birds, &c. 

TEST (S.) a proof or trial whereby to know 
the ſincerity of a perſon's intentions, &c. 
alſo a furnace or frame bound round with 
iron, compoſed of bone-aſhes, &c. in order 
to retine filver, or extract it out of lead, 
&c. with which it is mixed and ſmelted 
out of the ore. 


| TEST A'/'CEOUS (A.) ſhelly, or full of ſhells, 


like to, or after the nature of ſhells, parti- 
cularly of thoſe belonging to fiſh. 
TE'STAMENT (S.) fometimes fignifies a 
will revocable, diſpoſing or diſtributing of a 
man's cſtate while alive, to thoſe he would 
have enjoy it after his death ; ſometimes it 
ſignifies the collection of particular hooks 
or writings, commonly called the 0/4 and 
New Tellaments, or the holy ſcriptures, con- 
taining thoſe writings or books wrote by 
the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, contain- 
ing the covenant between God and his peo- 
ple, and are the witneſſes and declaration of 
his will, f ; | 
TESTA'TOR or TESTA'TRIX (S.) a man 
or woman that makes a will to diſpoſe of 
his or her effects or eſtate after his or her 
deceaſe, . 
N (S.) a ſmall ſilver coin of 5x-pence 
9 ; 
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value; alſo the upper part of the furniture 

of a bed, or that cloth, ſtuff, or filk, that 

covers the top or uppermoſt part. 

TE'SCICLES (S.) enn organs = a man 
or Woman, 

TESTIFICA'TION (S. a bearing enmnels, 
an alfuring or certifying. 

TE/>TIFY (v.) to- witneſs, make known or 
apparent, to certify, &c. 

TE>TIMO'NIAL (S.) a certifying under the 

hand of a magiſtrate, or of the head of a 

college, &c. a perſon's ſettlement, free- 

dom, &c, 


' TESTIMONY (S. ) the evidence or truth of 


any thing made apparent by proof of pro- 
per witneſſes, &c. alſo a quotation from the 
works of the learned, &c. 
tion of an aſſertion. | 

TE'STINESS (S.) peeviſhneſs, crofs-grained- 
neſs, moroſeneſs, ſurlineſs, aptneſs to be in 
a pet, &c, 

T * 0 (A.) pettiſh, ſoon angry, croſs, pee- 

; &Cc. 

TE-TBURY (S.) in Glouceſter ſhire, is a con- 

fiderable town, whoſe market is weekly on 


Wedneſday ; pleaſantly ſituated upon a ri- 


fing ground, and in an healthy air, but wa- 

ter is ſcarce in a dry ſummer ; it is hand- 

_ ſomely built and well inhabited; the yarn, 

cheeſe, and bacon trades are largely carried 

on here; diſtant from London 775 computed, 
and 94 meaſured miles. 


'TE'THER (S.) a rope tied at one end to a poſt 


or ſtake in the ground, and the other to a 
horſe's neck, leg, & c. whereby he has the 
Privilege of feeding or grazing only ſo far as 
the cord will permit him ; and in general, 
ſignifies the bounds or limits of any one's 
power, art, or ſtrength. 

TE'TRACHORD (S.) amuſical inftrument of 
. four ſtrings z alſo an interval of three tones. 

TETRAGON (S.) a ſquare or four-fided fi- 
gure. 

TETRAGRA*'MMATON (S.) the name given 
by the Greets to the moſt high God, be- 
cauſe in moſt languages it was wrote with 
four letters. 

TETRAHE'DRON (S.) a geometrick ſolid, 
comprehended under four equal and equila- 
teral triangles. 

TE'TRAPLA (S.) a bible divided into four 
columns, in each of which there is a dif- 

ferent Greek verſion, wiz. Aguila's, Symma- 
chus*s, the Septuagint, and the Theodoſian. 

TETRACH (S.) a lord or governor that 
has the command of a fourth part of a 
country, Kingdom, or province under him, 
without wearing the diadem, . or bearing 
the title of king ; though ſometimes it was 

given to him who was king, or that had 
the dominion over half, or a third part of 
a kingdom. 

TE'TRARCHATE or TE'TRARCHY (s.) 
ſometimes means the office, power, or au- 
thority 4 a letrarch; and ſometimes ſo 

1 


for a confirma- | 


1 EX 

much land as is aſſigned bim for his Jurif. 

diction.” 

TETRA'STICK 8.) a "HS epigram, or 
poem conſiſting of four lines or verſes, 

TE'TTER (S.) a ſkin diſeaſe attended with 
an ' inflammation, and a large number qt 
ſome itching puſtles, by ſome called a ring. 
worm; and among the Farriers, a flying 
worm, 

TEUTA'TES (S. ) a name under which the 
ancient Gaufs worthipped Mercury, to whom 
they ſacrificed human victims, the Druid; 
either burning them, piercing them with 
arrows, or ſtrangling chem i in the middle of 
their temples, 

TEU'TONS (S.) thoſe ancient Germans that 
inhabited the iflands of Funen and Zeland in 
Denmark; they were very troubleſome to 

their -neighbours, and held out a long time 

againſt the Romans; alſo the name of a fa. 
mous order of knighthood, who were an. 
ciently called the knights of our lady of 
Mount Sion. 

TE'WKSBURY (S.) in Glouceſter ſhire, is an 
ancient borough, governed by 24 burgeſſes, 
who have juriſdiction within the borouph, 
excluſive of the juſtices of the peace for the 
county, two of which are choſe yearly, 
who, with two others, are the ruling ma. 
giſtrates; here are two markets weekly on 

| Wedneſdays and Saturdays; it ſends two 
members to parhament, who are choſen by 
the ſreeholders and freemen of this borough; 
the town is large and populous, confiſting oi 
three high-built ftreets, in which are many 
ſide lanes ; it is encompaſſed with the rivers, 
Avon, Carron, Severn, and the Sw: hat, 
which renders it very liable to inundations, 
but this inconvenience is abundantly re- 
warded by the plenty it brings with it, the 
ſlime manuring the ground in a very rich 
manner; the clothing trade is vigorouſly 
carried on here; diſtant from London 79 
computed, and 9 meaſured miles. 

TEXT (S.) the direct words of an author; 
and when applied to the Scripture, is ſome- 
times taken in oppoſition to the gloſs ct 

comment, without any relation had to the 
rext's being in the original language, or the 
. tranſlation thereof; and ſometimes it is only 
for the Hebrew of the Old, and the Greet 

of the New Teſtament ; tho* ſome learned 
men are of opinion, that St. Mat be⁊u wrote 
his goſpel in Hebrew, St. Mark his in Latis, 
St. Paul his epiftle to the Romans in Latin, 

and that to the Hebrews in Hebrew ; ſome- 
times this word is taken for the theme upon 
which a diſcourſe, oration, &c. -is made ; 
and ſometimes it means a large ſort of wri- 
ting to put particular words or ſentences 
in, that they may be the more eaſily dil- 
tinguiſhed, 

TFE'XTUARY (S.) one that ſtudies the ori- 

ginal of the ſcriptures, or that is very con- 
verſant with the _— ec 
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TEXTURE (S.) the frame, make, or pa- 
tural compoſition of any creature, plant, c. 
alſo the regular ordering or Eee ol a 
diſcourſe; piece of work,” c. | 

THA'LIA (S.) one of the poets nine Muſes, 
who is appointed to preſide over comedy, 
and is repreſented with a wanton and laſci- 
vious countenance, crowned with ivy; and 


holding a maſk in her hand; ſhe is alſo ſaid 


to be the inventreſs of geometry and agri- 
culture. 

| THAMES (S.) the principal river in England, 
ſo called from Thame and Is, which Join 
into one ſtream at Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire, 
and ſo form this river, which is joined by 


the Kennet and Loddon from Berkfhire, the 


Coln from Buckinghamſhire, receives the Brent 
from Middleſex,' the Mey and Wandle from 
Surrey, the-Lea and' Roden from Efftx, and 
the Darent from Kent; it waters in its courſe 


Dorcheſter, Henly, Reading, Windſor, Maid- 


enhead, Stain, Kingſton, Richmond, Brent- 
ford, Loaded, Weſtminſter Bester, South- 
wark, Deptford, "Greenwi 3, Barkin, and 
Graveſend 3 this river for the excellency and 
navigableneſs of its water, and gentleneſs 
of its ſtream; may be equalled to, if not 
put before any other in the world. 

THA MUZ, THA MMUZ, or TA'MMUZ 
(S.) a Pagan deity, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with Adonis; it had a publick feſtival in the 

month of Tammuz, which anſwers to our 
June and July; he was repreſented by an 
image of braſs made hollow, into whoſe- 
eyes they uſed to put lead, and then make 
a fire withinſide, which cauſed the lead to 
melt, and ſo to repreſent weeping. 

THANE (S.) a word much in ufe formerly, 
and which ſometimes ſignified a nobleman, 
ſometimes a freeman, and ſometimes a ma- 
giſtrate, but moſt properly an officer un- 
der the king, 

THANK (V.) to acknowledge with a is 
ſenſe of gratitude, the favours or ſervices 
we receive from others. 

THA'NKFUL (A.) humble, grateful, duly ac- 
knowledging the favours received. 

THA/NKFULNESS (S.) a grateful diſpoſition, 
or the act of paying due acknowledgments 
for favours received. 

THA'NKLESS (A.) ungrateful, unkind, or 
that returns no acknowledgments or thanks 
for favours received. 

| THANESGI'VING (S.) a publick or private 


acknowledging of, and giving thanks for 


favours received, 

THATCH (V.) to cover a houſe, &c. with 
ſtraw, reeds, &c. inſtead of ſlates or tiles, 
to keep out the weather. 

THATCH (s.) ſtraw, reeds, &c. uſed to 
cover houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. with, in- 
ſtead of boards, tiles, ſlates, lead, cop- 
per, &c. 


THA'TCHER (S.) an artificer or workman | 


that covers houſes, . or es with 
firaw, reads, &c. 


1541565 

THAW (V.) to melt or diffolve like wy" or 
ice in warm water; | 

THAW'ING: (S.) the reducing fnow or ice 

into their original fluid condition, 5 

u or THA CKSTED (S.) in 
Elfe; this town was ihcorporated by che 
name of the mayor, bailiffs, and commonal- 
ty of the town of Thackfled, by king Phi; 
and queen Mary, the privileges whereof 
were confirmed and increaſed by queen 
El gabeth and king James I. the market is 
weekly. on Friday; diſtant from Lendon 35. 
computed, and 42 meaſured miles. 

THE (Part.) is a particle in the Eng tongue 
that fignifies ſometimes univerſally, and 
ſometimes particularly all perſons or 8788 
ſpoken of. 

THEAN'THROPOS (S.) a name given to 
Jeſus Chriſt, to expreſs his divine and hu- 
man nature united in one perſon, as God 
and man. 

THEATRAL or THEATRICAL (A) ſome- 
thing like or belonging to a ſtage or theatre, 
where plays are acted. 

THE'ATRE or THEATER (S.) a plies de- 
fgned for the fight of publick plays; and 
among the Romans, differed from the am- 
phitheatre in form, as being but a ſemi- 
circle, whereas that was quite round. 

THEE (S.) is the perſonal- pronoun fubſtan. 


whoſe theme or nominative caſe is thou. 


| THEFT (S.) ſometimes is applied to the act 


of NECRGEz and ſometimes to the thing 
ſtolen, 

THEM (S.) is the plural number, ard is 
always put after a verb; its nominative is 
they. ; 

THEME (S.) a text or ſubje& to be wrote, 


Aſtrologers, it is uſed for the poſition of the 
ſuperior bodies at any moment that the 
enquire ſucceſs of any thing then begun 
or propoſed, 

THEN (Part.) at that time, either paſt or to 
come, that is particularly mentioned, 


| THENCE ( Part. ) from that place ſpoken 


of, 

THENCEFORTH or THENCEFO'R WARD 
(Part.) from that time forwards, or fo on. 

THEO'CRACY (S.) either the immediate go- 
vernment of God himſelf, or by his pro- 
phets, &c, 

THEO/DOLITE (S.) a noted mathematical 
inſtrument uſed in ſurveying of lands, tak- 
ing heights, diſtances, &c. 


or relating to divinity. 

THEO'LOGIST or THE'OLOGVE (S:) 2 
miniſter, divine, profeſſor of, or ſtudent” in 
divinity. | 5 

THEO/LOGY (S.) the art or ftudy of divine 
matters, now commonly called divinity, as 
underſtood by the chriſtians, and taught in 


the holy ſcriptures, 1 the doctrines of 
| Fff4 prin- 


tive, which always ſtands after a verb, 


or ſpoke of, or diſputed upon; with the 


' THEOLO'GICAL (A.) ſomething belonging 


oe te, 
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1H 
principles of any falſe religion, fuch as 
Heathentſm, Mabometaniſm, Sc. are alſo con- 
tained under this term 
„ THE'OMACHY--(S;)-a fighting or reſiſting. 
Fs againſt God. | c 


"THEOMA'GI (S.) perſons. ſkilled in, or in- 


ſpired with divine wiſdom, | 
. THEOMA'GICAL(A.) relating or belonging 
co divine magick, or the wiſdom of God, 
 ,TREQMA'NTISTS: (S.) a fort of impoſtors 
that pretended to divination, and other 
ſtrange matters, by invoking God, and 
thereby being poſſeſſed by him could utter 
prophecies, &c. — 
-THEOPA'SCHITES (S.) a ſect that main- 
tained that the whole Trinity ſuffered in 
the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt upon the croſs, 


THEO'RBO (S.) a large Jute, or muftcal in- 


ſtrument, uſed to play thorough baſſes on 

in concerts. 

THE OREM (s.) properly belongs to mathe- 

maticks, and there ſignifies a propoſition, 

which requireth the ſearching out, and de- 

monſtrating ſome property or affection of a 

figure, wherein only ſpeculation or con- 
templation is uſed, without the actual doing 
or performing any thing, and theſe are va- 
ricuſly denominated, according as they are 

applied to general or particular caſes, &c. 

THEORE'MATIST (S.) a ftudent in, or 

finder out of theorems, or ſpeculative pro- 
poſitions. 

THEORETICK or THEOKRETICAL (A.) 
like to, or after the manner» of the theory, 
or ſpeculative part of a ſcience. 

THE'ORIST (S.) one whoſe principal or 
whole ſtudy is in the abſtract or demonſtra- 

tive part of a ſcience. | 

THE'ORY (S.) the abſtracted or, contempla- 
tive part of a ſcience, where the demonſtra- 

tion of the truth is more examined atter 
than the practical performance. | 

THERAPEU'TICE (S.) ibat part of phy- 

ſick or medicine that regards only the me- 
thods of cure, or ſearches for remedies in 
ar againſt difeaſes. : 

THERE (Part.) in, or at that place ſpecified. 

THE'REABOUT part.) near that place, or 


* 


ſum. 

THEREA'FTER (Part.) in that mode, or 
after that manner, like, or according to 
another. SIVE | 

THE'REFORE (Part.) an illation ſnewing the 
reaſon or cauſe why a thing is done. 

THEREOF (Part.) of or from another. 

THEREO'N or THEREUPOF#N (Part.) upon 

that place or thing, ſor that reaſon, or upon 
that account. : 

THERE WYTH-(Part.) along with another, 

THERMOMETER or THE RMOSCOPE (S.) 
a philoſophical inſtrument to meaſure the 
degrees of heat and cold, and efpecialiy of a 
human body. 

THESE (A.) the parties or things now pre- 
fent, or reaſons or argurients now gwen. 


T HI 
upon which a diſcourſe or diſputation ig 1, 
be mer o held... nm ino, c. 
-THE”TFORD (S.) is partly in Norfolk arg 
partly in Suffo/k,; it is an ancient town and 
was formerly very populous, and alſo note! 
for many fine and large churches and mona. 
teries, moſt of which are now in ruins, ther 
being only three left, vix. one in the Sufiil 
fide, and two in the Nat foli fide; the gon. 
juring clergy have gone ſo far as to hy; 
- ſome of their members confirmed biſhops 
of Thetford by tlie late king James II. ar 
the Pretender; at preſent it is pretty large, 
and but thinly. peopled, yet it has a god 
market weekly on Saturday; it is a corps. 
ration, governed by a mayor, recorder, 2. 
dermen, and capital burgeſfes, commar|y 
called common-council- men, and ſends tw 
members to parliament. z the Lent aflizes {or 
the county are kept here; diſtant from Londa 
70o computed, and 80 meaſured miles, 
THICK (A.) bulky, the oppoſite to thin; alþ 
liquor, &c. full of grounds, &c. whereby i 
looks dirty, &c.. OT 70 
THICKEN (V.) to encreaſe in bulk or fb. 
ſtance, to render heavier, or not ſo clex, 
fine, or pure as it was before. 
THUCKET (S.) a ſmall wood or place ful 
of ſhrubs, or branches of young tees, 
buſhes, &c. h 
THIEF (S.) he or ſhe that violently or pri- 
vately takes away or ſteals the property d 
another, 
THIEVE (V.) to ſteal, or take away violently 
or clandeſtinely the property of another, 
THIE'VERY (S.) the act of ſtealing, or tak. 
ing away illegally the property of anotlyr, 
THIE'VISH (A.) inclined to ſtealing, of: 
wicked covetous diſpoſition, or deſire to 
take or have the property of another, 


diatel. 


| THI'ST 


ing a 
hood. 
THI'ST 
thiſtle 
THI'TE 
THUTE 
ſpoker 
THO'M 
tenets 
Aquini 
grace. 
THO MI 


Inis (.) the argument or propoitiog 


THIGH (S.) the limb or member of the body mainta 
that is, or lies between the knee and the of The 
groin, $ whom 

THILL (S.) that part of a waggon or cat doctor. 
wherein the ſhafts are faſtened to the draught. THONG 
tree, which contains the firſt horſe, HOR ( 

THYMBLE (S.) an inſtrument made of brals, the $a; 
filver, iron, &c. put on the finger to thruſt day, o 
a needle through any cloth, filk, &c. uſed riſe, he 
by all ſeamſtreſſes, taylors, &c. the falſ 

THIN (A.) fine, ſlender, clear, free from whom 
mixture, light, flight, &c. . rity ove 

THIN (V.) ſometimes means to take away rits tha 
a number or parcel out of a greater quan- they ſa: 
tity ; and ſometimes to make liquor clear, they w 
tranſparent, &c. _ death, 

THINE (S.) a relative poſſeſſive pronoun, fig- lent hin 
nifying that the particular thing ſpoken of is the top 

| the property of the perſon ſpoken to; bead; 
The horſe is bine. n SE his heac 

| THING (S.) any material being, eſpecialy' WM they ſet 
inanimates. | * be uſes 

| THINK (V.) to ponder, conſider, conten- inst 
plate, reflect, &c. alſo. to imagine, ſop- er him 
aby ſtat 


ofe, or be of a particular opinion. 
18 eee 


THO 


THINKING S.) the act of meditating, con- 
ſidering, reflecting, &c. alſo of ſuppoſing, 
enn 2 HE Na 

THIRD (S.) the ordinal number, ſhewing 
that two perſons or things go before that 
which is now ſpoken of; and in Mufick, is 
an interval of two ſounds or degrees of tone, 
and of this there is the greater and the leſ- 
ſer, the third greater is called the ſharp, 

and the leſſer the flat rhird, 

THIRST (S.) that painful ſenfation that ariſes 

in man or beaſt, from a want or deprivation 

of drink or liquor to allay the fury thereof; 


bage, &c. 
THIRST. (V.) to be affected with an earneſt 
defice for, and great want of liquor. 
THI'RSTY (A.) droughty, wanting, or very 
much defiring liquor, parched up with heat, 
4&0. 4602 . 
THIRTEE'N, THVR TY, &c. (S.) are the 
cardinal numbers, ſignifying abſolutely the 


application. 

THIS (Part.) the: perſon or thing then imme- 
diately ſpoken of. | 

THISTLE (S.) a plant full of prickles, bear- 
ing a bluiſh flower ; alſo an order of knight- 
hood. 

THISTLY (A.) full of, or troubled with 
thiſtles. 8 

THI'THER (Part.) to that place mentioned. 

THUTHERWARD (Part.) to wards that place 
ſpoken of. 

THO'MISM (S.) the particular doctrines or 
tenets of the famous ſchool-divine Thomas 
Aquinas, eſpecially as to predeſtination and 
grace, TS | 

THO'MISTS (S.) ſuch divines or perſons as 

| maintain the particular opinions or doctrines 

of Thomas Aguinas, the great ſchool- man, 
whom the church of Rome calls the angelick 

t doctor. e 

THONG (S.) a flip or ſtrap of leather. 

HOR (S.) an idol anciently worſhipped by 

the Saxons, from whence the name Thurſ- 

day, or the fifth day of the week, took its 
riſe, he being worthipped on that day; alſo 


whom they attribute the ſovereign autho- 
rity over all miſchievous and malevolent ſpi- 
ritsthat inhabit the air, mountains, or lakes ; 
they ſay, he uſes the rainbow to ſhoot with ; 


death, and governor of all men, and repre- 
ſent him by the ſtump or trunk of a tree, 
the top being rudely formed like a man's 
head ; they ſtick a piece of ſteel and flint in 
bis head, that he may ſtrike fire at pleaſure ; 
they ſet a hammer by him, which, they (ay, 
be uſes as well as His bow and arrows 
aganlt evil ſpirits ; being thus dreſſed, they 
let him upon a table or altar, which gene- 


alſo the parching drineſs that hinders the 
trees from bearing fruits, the ground her- 


numbers 13, 30, &c. without any particular 


the falſe god of the idolatrous Laplanders, to | 


they worfhip him as the author of life and 


1 H 0 
altar they ſtick branches of pine or birch, 
and border the alley leading to it in the ſame 
manner; they offer rennes, or a ſort of deer 
to it as victims; and ſometimes lambs, dogs, 
rats and hens, which they buy on purpoſe, 
having none in their own country ; after the 
ſacrifice they place before the idol à ſort of 
box made of the bark or rind of trees, full 
of bits of fleſh taken from every part of the 
body of the victim, with the fat melted, for 
him to ſubſiſt on, or at leaſt to keep'him in 
mind of the laſt act of adoration, till they 
offer up another. e 
THORAX (S.) with the Anatomiſts, is all that 
cavity which is circumſcribed above by the 
neck-bone, below by the diaphragma, be- 
fore by the breaſt bone; behind by the back- 
bone, on the ſides by 'the ribs; in form 
oval, containing the heart and lurigs, and 
covered on the inſide with a membrane called 
the pleura, - 
THORN (S.) the ſharp-pointed prickle of a 
buſh, roſe-tree, &c. alſo figuratively, any 
vexation, trouble, or uneafineſs, is called a 
NN. W 
THORN HCK (S.) the name of a fiſh that 
has on its Back horny, ſharp prickles, that 
muſt be flead off before it can be eat; alſo a 
cant name for an old maid or woman that 
have lived thirty or forty years ſingle, or un- 
married, 


cuftomary mayor, 12 aldermen, and two 
conſtables; the aldermen are ſuch perſons as 
have been mayors ; it hath a market weekly 
on Saturday; the pariſh is 20 miles in cir- 
cumference ; diſtant from London 89 com- 
puted, and 106 meaſured miles. 

THO'RNY (A.) troubled with, or full of 
thorns, troubles, difficulties, &c. acid 
THO*ROUGH (Part.) quite through from one. 

end to the other, 5 3 
THO'ROUGH-BASS: (S.) in Mufick; is the 
full baſs played with all the chords, ang 
which accompanies or goes thro* the whoſe _ 
concert, though the 'particular inſtruments 
change, or ſtand ſtill often. 2 5 SET, 
THO ROUGH FARE (S.) a common paſſage _ 
or leading place from one ſtreet, court, &c. + 
to another, | FEM 
THO'ROUGH-STITCH (S.) a completion er 
full ending or finiſhing of a matter. 
THO'RPSTON or THRA'PSTON (S.) in 


eminent either for trade or building, yer ir 
is delightfully ſituated in a fine valley, 28d 
ſurrounded with a rich ſoil, and well watered, 
has a fine bridge over the Nen, and a good 
market weekly on Tueſday ; diftant from 
London 5 3 computed, and 65 meaſured miles. 
THOSE (A.) perſons or things ſpoken of, or 
pointed to. | han 
THOU (S.) the fingle perſon immediately ſpo- 
ken to; as, Thou art the Man. 
ES THOUGH 


Ty ſtands behind their cabbins; round this | 


j 


THO'RNBURY (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, hath a | 


Northamptonſhire, which though it be note 
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THOUGH or THO? (part.) a word ſignify- 
ing ſomething conditional. 

THOUGHT (S.) that act of the mind, or 

operation of the ſoul, whereby we perceive 

or know any thing. 

THOU'GHTFUL (A.) confiderative, full of, 
or much employed with thinking. 

THOU'GHTLES>S (A.) careleſs, neyligent, 

without due conſideration or thought. , 

'THOU'SAND (S.) the number of ten hun- 

dred, wrote loco, or M, or CID 

THRALL or THRA'LDOM (S.) the ſtate of 
ſlavery, bondage, or ſervitude. A 

THRAVE (S.) in Huſbandry, is 24 ſheaves, 
or four ſhocks of corn, each fix ſheaves. 

THREAD (S.) ſmall twine of flax, wool, or 

ſilk, ſpun and twiſted together, for the uſe 

of ſewing things together, 

THREAD or THRE'DDLE (V.) to put 
thread, filk, worſted, &c. into a needle. 

THREA'D-BARE (A.) worn almoſt out, or 

very bare of wool, &c. ſo that the threads 

that compoſe the ſtuff, &c. are plainly ſeen. 

THREAP (V.) to poſitively affirm or infiſt 

upon a thing, to bear no gainſaying or de- 

dial. 

THREAT (S.) a menace of infliction of 
puniſhment. 

THREA'TEN {V.) to menace or terrify a 
perſon with infliting puniſhment, 

THRENO/DIA (S.) a dirge, or mournful 

ſong or poem to ſing at funerals, &c. 

THRESH (V.) to beat corn out of the ears; 
alſo. to chaſtiſe or puniſh a perſon with 
beating. 

THRE'SHER (S.) a country-man that works 
or gets his maintenance by beating the grain 
out of the ears of wheat, or other corn, 
with a flail. 

THRE'SHOLD (S.) the lowermoſt frame or 
timber of a door-way. 

THRICE (S.) three times. 

THRIFT or THRIFTINESS (S.) ſavingneſs, 
good houſewifry, carefulneſs, &c. 

THRIFTY (A.) ſparing; induſtrious, careful. 

THRILL (V.) to glide or move gently and 
conſtantly along. 

THRIVE (V.) to grow rich, increaſe, proſper, 
or ſucceed well in the world. 

THROAT (S.) the wind- pipe, and parts ad- 
jacent. ä 

THRO'BBING (S.) beating, panting, &c. as 
a, ſwelling or ſore part does with a ſtrong 
pulſe, | | 

THRONE (S.) a chair of ſtate, generally com- 
poſed of rich materials, raiſed two or three 
ſteps above the ground, and covered with a 
canopy. for kings and princes to ft under at 
times of publick ceremonies z in Scripture, 
heaven is called the rbhrone of Ged and the 
earth his foot -e; and in the Few! fh Diſ- 
penſation, the ark of the covenant was 
eſteemed the throne of God, 

THRONES: (S.) among, ſome writers, means 


THU 
THRONG (S.) 4 great croud or multitude g 
people met together in one place, ſo that it 
is very difficult to paſs and repafs. 
THRONG (V.) to affemble or meet together 
in great numbers; alſo to -croud, preſs, 
ſqueeze, &c, through a multitude of people, 
THRO'PPLE-or THRO'TTLE (V.) tochoak 
a perſon, to ſtop one's hreath hy ſqueezing 
the wind- pipe very tightly or hard, 
THROUGH (Part.) from end to end, or fig: 
to fide, either of a place or thing. 
THROUGH-OQU'T (Part.) all over, quite 
— ß RT 
THROW (V.) to make or prepare ſilk, thread, 
ec. fit for the needle, ſhuttle,” &c. alſo to 

caſt or fling a thing away, 

THROW'ER or THROW'STER (S.) one who 
prepares or makes ilk, thread, &c. fit to 
be wove or worked with a needle. - 
THROWS (S.) the pains that a woman feel 
in child- birth. 
THRUMS (S.) the ends of weavers wars, 
either filk or worſted, &c. 
THRUST (S.) a ſhove, or puſh againſt the 
. wall, &c. 
THRUST. (V.) to ſhove, puth againſt, er 
from one in a 1ude manner. 
THULE (S.) by the Ancients, eſteemed the fir. 
theſt part of the world, the utmoſt extent 
that a perſon could go, ſuppoſed to bean 
iſland a ſmall diſtance beyond the O. 
THUMB (S.) the ſhorteſt, firſt, and thick 
finger on a perſon's hand. 
' THU'MMIM (S.) ſomething worn by the 
Feroſſb high prieſts in their pontifical dieß, 
but what it was preciſely the learned have 
not determined, ſome imagining it was nt 
any thing material, but an extraordinary gli 


dinary occafions, whereby they were enabki 
to return anſwers to the kings or others, wh 
conſulted them upon great emergencies. 
THUMP (S.) a blow with the hand clenclel, 
or doubled up, commonly called a fit, 


or fiſt ; alſo to punch with a long tick lis 
a watchman in the night. 
THU'M*ING (S.) beating, puſhing, or mak 


THU/MPING (A.) large, big, great, or d 
an unuſual fze. f 
THUNDER (S.) a noiſe made in the air | 
the roaring of cannon, occaſioned / 
commixtion of diſagreeing vapours that h 

nerate noiſy exploſions. 


air like the exploſion of confined gun - p. 
der; alſo to ſcold, ſtorm, or make an . 
gry noiſe with the voice. ; 
THU'NDERING (A.) loud, noiſy, tend 
threatring, &. 7 
THU'RSDAY S.) the fiſth day of our chf. 
mon week, ſo called from the idol 1 
which was worſhippe« by the ancient Sax 


tis third order of angels. | 


| Se. on that day, Tus 


of God, to thoſe of the office upon extraot- | 


THUMP (v.) to beat or ſtrike with the han 


ing a noiſe with one's hand, or a long tics. 


THU'NDER (v.) to make a loud noiſe int . 
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THURSKE (S.) in the Nortb- Riding of York- » 
ire, is a ſmall borough- town, that has an 

indifferent market on Monday, ; diſtant from 
London 162 computed, and 199 meaſured 
miles ts x 

THUS (Part.) like to, or after this manner, 

THWART (V.) to croſs, vex, teaze, con- 
ttadict, oppoſe, hinder, &c. 1 
To lie a-thwart, in the Sea Language, is 
when one ſhip lies or is anchored, ſo as to 
hinder another's going out of a harbour, 
river, &c. " 


THWACK V.) to beat or threſh ſeverely or | 


ſharply ; alſo to ſqueeze or preſs cloſe toge- 

ther, | 
THYME vulgarly called TIME (S.) an aro- 
matick plant or tree that bears very ſmall 
leaves, uſed to ſeaſon broths and meats to 
render them ſavoury or reliſhing. 

TIA'RA (S.) a tall, high, ſharp-pointed cap, 
anciently worn by the kings and ſovereign 
princes, &c. among the Perfians. 
IB (S.) a cant name for a whore or miſtreſs ; 
alſo a name frequently given to a ſhe cat, or 
a prating girl. 
TICK (S.) a habit or ill cuſtom, contracted 
by ſome horſes running their teeth ail along 
the manger, halter, &c. as tho* they were 
biting it aſunder; alſo a particular ſort of 
very ſtrong ſtrip*d linen cloth, wove to make 
the caſes of pillows, bolſters, or beds, to 
contain the feathers, flocks, &c. wherewith 
they are ſtuffed or filled; alſo to make ſai- 
lors jackets, &c, of; it is alſo called ziching 3 
alſo a worm or inſeR that breeds in the fleſh 
of living ſheep, &c, 8 
ICK (V.) to mark or prick off articles of 
accounts to be aſcertained of their truth and 
exactneſs; alſo to run or get into the debt 
of alehouſe-keepers, chandlers, &c. 
CKET (S.) a note, or piece of coin, me- 
tal, &c. ſo made as not to be eaſily coun- 
terfeited, by which a perſon is entitled to go 
in and ſee a comedy, opera, ball, &c. alſo 
to receive money for ſervice done on ſhip- 
board, &c. alſo a label to put on goods, bags 
of money, & c. to know the value, quan- 
ity, ſort, &c. alſo a piece of ſtampt metal 
orn by the licens'd porters in the city of 
Lendon, that if they ſhould go away with 
any parcel of goods, money, &c. they may 
e ſent with, upon application to their pro- 
per office, their ſureties ſhall be obliged to 
ake good the damaze, ſo that it do not 
Xceed 300 I. | 
KET (V.) to ſet or put labels upon goods, 
deliver out notes for plays, ſeamens wages, 
KHILL (S.) in the Vet- Riding of York- 
e, is a diſtinct liberty by itſelf, and has a 
eekſy market on Saturday; diſtant from 
ay 119 computed, and 149 meaſured 
les. | 
KLE (V,) to excite a pleaſing ſenſation 
the body that occaſions laughter ; allo to 


1 


pleaſe or amuſe one's ſelf or another, by 
ſaying or doing that which is agtreeable: to 
one's diſpoſition. Toy 
TVCKLISH (A.] ſubjeR, liable, or apt to 
be tickled very eaſily; alſo any thing that 
ſtands or is in a very dangerous or hazar- 
dous condition. | | 
TID (A.) nice, delicate, curious, dainty, fine, 
Ec. as A 7id-bit is a roaſt or boil'd chicken, 
or other dainty meat, &c. 4 
TIDDESWALL or TI DS WALL S.) in Der- 
by/hire, an indifferent town, where is a fine 
church and free-ſchool, whoſe market. 4s 
weekly on Wedneſday. ; diſtant from London 
120 computed, and 147 meaſured miles. 
TI'DDLE (V.) to pleaſe, amuſe or play with, 
to fondle or make much of, to indulge or 
humour. | | | 
TIDE (S.) the natural fluQuation of the wa- 
ter of the ſea, and ſome rivers, whereby it 


= 


cular times and places, the firſt being called 
the tide of flood, the laſt the r:de of ebb ; 
when the ride or flow of water runs againſt 
the wand, it is called a windward t:de, in 
which caſe, the ſea breaks moſt, and runs 
higheſt, 
TIDESMAN (S.) a cuſtom-houſe officer, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to be always ready on 
ſhore or on ſhip board, to watch and fee 
that no goods go on ſhore out of any ſhip 
homeward bound, till the cuſtom or duty 
be paid, &c. 
T1V'DINGS (S.) news or accounts of perſons 
or things that were abſent. 
TVDY (A.) neat, notable, ſharp, briſk, care- 
ful, clever, &c. 
TIE (V.) to bind or faſten things together 
with a firing, &c. alſo to obligate one's ſelf 
for another by bonds, &c, to perform cer- 
tain conditions, &c. 
TIE (S.) an obligation, or reaſon why a per- 
| ſon does, or ſhould do a thing; in a Sbip, 
thoſe ropes by which the yards hang, and 
that carry them up when the halliards are 
ftrained, are called ties. 
TIERCE (S.) a veſſel of wine, containing 42 


Romiſh Liturgy, it is one of the canonical 
hours for prayers, - viz. eight in the winter, 
and ten in the ſummer at night; at Cards, 
it is a ſequence, or three following cards of 
one ſort; in Heraldry, it is the diviſion of 
a ſhield into three equal parts. 

TIES (S.) the obligations that any perſon 
ſtands in towards others; and on Shrip- 
beard, it means thoſe four ſtrand ropes, 
hawſer laid, by which the yards hang, and 

| are carried up upon occafion. 

TIFF (S.) a ſmall quantity of any drinkable 
liquor, though generally ſpoken of punch ; 
alſo an angry fit or ſcolding- bout. | 


ment at ſomething done or ſaid by another. 


rr ER or TY'GER (5) a dee wild beaſt 
| O 
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increaſes and decreaſes its quantity at parti- - 


gallons, or the third part of a pipe; in the 


TIFF (v.) to ſcold, be angry, or ſhaw reſent- | 
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8 of the lion fpecies, whoſe ſkin is variegated 
by long ſtripes of ſundry colours; in ſhape 
much like a cat, having long talons, but 
© much larger in fize ;'it is fo nimble and ac- 
tive, that the poets have' repreſented it gene- 
rated by the wind; in the Moguls Court, 
they ſhew combats between men and tygers 
for ſport. 
TIGHT (A.) neat; ſpruce, clever, houſe- 
_ wifely ; alſo very cloſe or fit to contain li- 
25 Ser &c. alſo very ſevere, or hard to deal 
4 Wit . 1 7 F ew JW 3 4 
TIGHTEN (V.) to draw ftraight or cloſe, 
td make veſſels fit to hold liquor, &c. 
[TILE (S.) an uſeful piece of goods, made of 
earth baked, and commonly flat, ſometimes 
** ſquare, ſometimes parallelogrammick, &c. 
for the purpoſe of pavements, covering of 
houſes, &c: 
FILE (V.) to cover the roof, hearths, &c. of 
. houſes with tiles. 
TILL (Part.) until, or fo long as ſomething. 
__ ſhall be in doing, &c, 
'TILL (S.) a little box or drawer uſed by retale 


— 


tradeſmen to put the money in they imme 


diately take for the goods then ſold, &c. 
TILL (V.) to improve, plough, dig, huſband, 
or manure the ground fit for ſowing corn, 
&c. 
TILLAGE (S.) the culture, improvement, 
digging, or ploughing of the ground, 
 TVYLLER (S.) among the Seamer, is the ſame 
with helm, only they call it ier in a boat, 
and helm in a ſhip ; alſo a digger, plougher, 
or manurer of the earth, N 
TILT (S.) a cloth or covering to put over the 
hoops of a boat, waggon, &c. to keep the 
paſſengers from the weather, either ſun or 
rain. 
' TILT (V.) to fight or encounter in an open 
place on horſeback with a ſpear or lance, by 
fixing or reſting it againſt the ſaddle; and fo 
ſpurring the horſe, both parties meet with 
great violence; alſo to raiſe one end of a 
barrel with liquor in it, to make the other 
fink down the lower, in order to let the li- 


quor run out, when almoſt at the bottom or | 


but little left in the caſk. 
TILT- BOAT (S.) a boat covered with cloth 
to keep off the fun, wind, rain, &c, but 
commonly means thoſe large boats that carry 
great numbers of paſſengers, goods, &c. at 
a time, from London to Graveſend, and back 
Again, &c. 
TIMAR (S.) in the Turiiſp Policy, is a fief or 
pPoſſeſſion given by the grand ſeignior to cer- 
tain perſons to maintain themſelves, and to 


er ve him in his wars, and theſe are ſettled 


by letters patents, and may be jrom nx to 
© $9,999 afpers, and no more, 20,000 being 
the revenue of a zaim; the timariots arc 

obliged to equip a horſeman for every 30co 
aſpers yer annum,” who are called gebelins, 
bead diſpeſed in regiments, that have their 
C clonelis with” cours and Retie- drums; 


= 


| 


- 


TIN 


they are never excuſed ſerving in perſon with 


& 


the train, which their eſtates oblige them ty all 
bring in the field with them; they ar ſcit 
obliged to ſerve, whether it be by ſea or TIN] 
land, and- it fick, are carried in liters, if TIN 
children they are carried in baſkets, &c, 9 anc 
be uſed to the fatigue of a camp from ther of 
childhood; ſome. have their revenues fiel ſtre 
to them and their heirs, others only to them. 1 1 
ſelves during life. ligh 
TIMA'RIOTS (S.) among the Tw is, are ſuf TINC 
ſoldiers as enjoy the revenues of certain larg tine 
allowed them by the grand ſeignior to {i TENC 
in his armies. 's proc 
TI'MBER (S.) all large trees or wood fit fy thin 
building ſtrong work, whether ſbips or hoy. that 
ſes ; alſo in Furriery, a bundle containing, beat 
ſkiveorfurs, . -....% | | ear 
| TIMBER (V.) to make a place ſufficient the 
ſtrong or fit for ſervice with timber, &c. Pain 
TIMBREL (S.) a muſical inſtrument former cloſe 
in uſe, eſpecially among the women, to {elve 
dance and ſing to, but now quite laid aft, TI NG 
TIME (S.) commonly means the meaſured ling, 
motion or duration of any thing; ſometing prick 
it means opportunity, or a favourable ny. the b 
ment for the doing or forbearing any thing; TI'NK 
in Scripture, it ſometimes means the birth, ſtreet 
ſometimes the death of a perſon, and ſome. with 
times that ſpace he acts or does any thing, mend 
or has power for the quantity of tn; TI NSE 
we commonly meaſure or diſtinguiſh tie into 
quantity or duration of it by years, mond, Ke. t 
days, hours, &c. which are alio made d TINY | 
determined by the luminaries, &c. and cli TIP (S, 
ſometimes aſtronomick time, and fometinel thing, 
civil time ; in M. Ack, it is the giving a act of 
note according to the compoſition 1's pi | Kittle 
per length or continued found ; and ti TIP (v 
is again called common, duple, or tij "ge : 
time, g 
TVMELY (Part.) in fit, proper, or due tin oy a 
ſeaſonably, opportunely, &c. II. oſe * 
TIM ID or TYMOROUS (A.) fearful, figs P-O'F 
fu}, ſtartliſn, &c. | Su or 
TFMIDNESS, TIMIDTry, or II PPET 
ROUSNESS (S.) fearfulneſs, of a {rig womer 
or weak diſpoſition of mind, wantiz 0 ſabl 
courage, & c | Boe, 
TIN (S.) by ſome is called an impeſed E 
compound raetal, white, and ſofter d . 
filver, and harder than lead, and ſo 4 PLE 
gined to be made up of both, though 9 40 
mines of tin, and its ſeveral properties PP LE 
this to be mere chimera, for firit it 1 Ale 
than all other metals, and yet not {ow 5 PLIN 
c. The Chymiſts call it Jupiter. Ius gd l 
TI'NCTURE (s.) a mixture of ont f "oF, 
with another, eſpecially in Pain! cining t 
Phyfick, whereby liquors are coloured 185 liq 
impregnated with the colours and vd 87A 
herbs, flowers, &c, and theſe ate © cuſtody 
runes called elixus, and uſed as (nufts,? Oe 
(c | 5 OE 
TI'NCTURED (A.) coloured, ſta nt, s of 


the feet, 


1 


r 
alſo the heing inclined to the love of arts, 
ſciences, vices, virtues, &c. 

TIND (V.) to light a candle, fire, &c, 

TI'NDER (S.) thin clean linen cloth, burnt, 
and which being ſtifled or extinguiſhed, is 
of a black colour, and will, upon the-firſt 
ſtroke of a flint and ſteel take fire, whereby 
2 match, ſmall-coal, tobacco, &c. may be 
lighted. 

TINGE (V.) to colour or dip any thing in a 

tincture, ſlight dye, &c, 
TINGLE (V.) a noiſy buzzing in the ears, 
proceeding from an obſtruction, or ſome- 
thing that irritates the ear, whereby the air 
that is ſhut up, is continvally moved by the 
beating of the artenes, and the drum of the 
ear is lightly verberated ; in other parts of 
the body, it occaſions a pricking ſort of 
pain, the parts having been preſſed too 
cloſely together, endeavour to reſtore them- 
ſelves to their natural poſture. 

TINGLING or TINKLING (S.) a jang- 
ling, indiſtinct ſort of a noiſe ; alſo a ſort of 
pricking pain or uneaſineſs in any part of 
the body. 

TINKER (8. ) an artificer that goes about the 
ſtreets tinkling the bottom of a braſs veſſel 
with a ſtick, to give notice he is ready to 
mend ſaucepans, kettles, pots, &c. 

TINSEL (S.) very thin plates of brafs cut 
into ſmall lips, and put on actors cloaths, 
&c, to repreſent gold, ſilver, &c. | 

TINY (A.) very little, or ſmall of ſtature. 

TIP (S.) the end, point, or extremity of any 
thing, as of the tongue, ear, &c. alſo the 
act of caſting the bowl-among the pins at 
ſkittles, ninepins, &c. 

TIP (V.) to put ſilver, plate, &c. round the 
edge of a leather pot, or earthen cup, &c. 
alſo to knock down ſkittles, ninepins, &c. 
with a bowl, the perſon commonly ſtanding 
cloſe to the frame. 

TIP-O'FF (V.) to die, go, run-away, fall 
off, or down, ſwallow, or drink up, &c. 
TI'PPET (S.) an ornamental covering for 
womens necks, commonly made of the furs 
of fables, &c. "Alſo the ſcarf of a doctor in 

divinity, 

TIPPLE (S.) any ſort of dfiokable- Rave, 
but particularly wine, ſtrong beer, &c. 

TVPPLE (V.) to drink much and often, to 
delight in liquor, 

TI'PPLER (.) a boon companion, one that 

praftiſes much and frequent drinking, 

TIPPLING (S.) fuddling, getting merry with 
ſtrong liquor, &c. _ 

TVPSEY (A. ) intoxicated with liquor, in- 
clining to be drunk, muddled, or diſordered 
with liquor, 


cuſtody a court of judicature commits their 
priſoners or offenders. 
I'P-TOE (S.) ſtanding upon the tips or 


ends of one's toes, inſtead of the ſoles of 
the feet, 


I'P.STAFE (S.) the officer, into whole | 


ELYV 

TIRE (5.) the attire, . dreſs, or ornamedts, 

with which perſons clothe their heads; and 

on Ship: board, it is a row or range of guns, 
which are differently denominated. as they 
are differently ſituated. 

TIRE (V.) to clothe, ornament, or dreſs ; 3 
alſo to weary, fatigue, plague, fret, perplex, 
&. 

TI'RESOME (A.) fatiguing, weariſome, 
plaguing, perplexing, &c. 

TVRE-WOMAN (S.) one who makes i it her 
whole buſineſs to cut womens hair, and dreſs 
up their heads, 

TVSHBITE. (S.) among the Jews, was. an 
inhabitant or native of the city Theſbe. or 
Thiſhbe, in the country of Gilead, beyond 
Jordan, from whence came the prophes 
Elijab, ſirnamed the Tifobite. 

TI'SSUE (S.) a rich ſort of ſtuff for cloaths, 
hangings, &, interwoven with gold, filver, 
&c. 


TIT (S.) a pretty ſmall creature, as a horſe, 
bird, woman, &. 

TITE or TIGHT (A. ) cloſe, fit to contain or 
keep out water, &c. alſo ſevere, obſtinate, 
&c. ' 

TVTHABLE (A.) that is liable to pay tithes, 
or the tenth part of the commodity pro- 
duced, 

TITHE (V.) to lay an impoſition or tax up- 
on any commodity, whereby it would be 
liable to pay the tenth part to the king, 
clergy, &c. 

1TITHES (S.) are now generally underſtood to 
be thoſe proportions of the encreaſe of the 
fruits of the earth, as are paid to the clergy 
for their maintenance; theſe were ſettled in 
England, about the year 786. | 

TITIC-LATTION (S.) a pleaſing ſenſation or 
tickling, excited by the gentle friction of one 
part of the body againſt another. 

TITLE (S.) the name or diſtinction of ho- 
nour that is given perſons or offices; alſo 
the name whereby a hook is called, &c. alſo 
the right whereby a perſon lays claim to an 
eſtate, &c. - 

TUTTER or TWI'TTER (V.) to laugh light- 
ly, wantonly, er foolibly,; to giggle upon 
trifling occaſions. 

TITTLE-TATTLE (S.) prating, ſilly, idle, 
fooliſh chat or diſcourſe. 

' TITULAR (A.) belonging to a title; alſo 
one that has only a title of honour or power 
without the ſubſtance. 

TI'VER ION (s.) in Devonſbire, is an ancient 
borough- town, governed by a mayor, Iz 
burgeſſes, &c. "and is now grown very con- 
ſiderable both for the number and wealth of 
its inhabitants, occaſioned by the woollen 
manufaQure, which is vigorouſly carried on 
here, eſpecially kerſeys, and ſuch-like kind 
of ſtuffs; it ſtands on the river Ex, and has 
a very fine ſtone bridge over it, and alſo an- 
other over the little river . 3 here is a 
famous free-ſchool well endowed ; its market 
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10 K 
ie plentifally provided every week with all 
manner of nece ſſaries, on Thurſday; it ſends 
two memders to parliament ; diftant from 
London 136 computed, and 165 meaſured 
miles. This town is remarkable for having 
been three times almoſt deſtroyed by fire, 
e. in 1598, 1612, and 1731; in this laſt 
fire the loſs was computed at 1,500,000 I. 
very little of the manufactures being ſaved, 
but what happened to be thrown into the 
churches and meeting- houſes, and carried 
iato the fields by the frighted inhabitants. 
10 (Part.) an expreſſion ſignifying right or 
motion to a perſon, place or thing. 
TOAD (S.) a reptile of an amphibious nature 
and ſaid to contain poiſon, and of a diſa- 
greeable or ſhocking form or figure. 
TOAST (S.) bread baked before the fire after 
it has been baked in the oven, till it is all 
over of a brown colour, to put into water, 
beer, wine, &c. to render it more pleaſant to 
drink; allo a celebrated beauty, or noted per- 
ſon whoſe health is often drank in company. 
TOAST (V.) to bake flices of bread before the 
. fire till they are brown ; alſo to propoſe a 
health to be drank ata merry-making, feaſt, 
e. | 
TOBA'CCO (S.) a WMP-Indian plant very 
much uſed to ſmoke in pipes, after dried 
and cut ſmall ; alſo the juice of the green, 
and extracts in oils, &c, are uſed in phyſi- 
cal ointments, c. 
TOBACCONIST (S.) a trader or dealer in 
tobacco. | 
TO'CCATA or TO'CCATO (S.) in Muſick 
means a voluntary or extemporary overture 
or piece of muſick played by a fingle perſon. 
TOD (S.) a bundle of wool of the quantity of 
28 pounds, | 


mediately, inſtantly, &c. 


end of every common perſon's foot, having 
nails and joints like the fingers of a perſon's 
hand; in a Horſe, it is the ſtay of a hoof 


ed between the quarters. - 

TOGE'THER (Part.) an aſſembly or compa- 
ny of perſons or things. | 

TOIL (S.) labour, fatigue, drudgery, pains, 


tures in. 


pains, to drudge, &c. alſo to enſnare or en- 
tangle a hare or other wild creature in a 
gin, trap, &c. 
TOILET (S.) the covering of a lady's dreſſing 
TOFLSOME (A.) laborious, weariſome, fa- 
tiguing, &c. 
TOISE (S.) a French meaſure, much the ſame 
with our fathom, or about the length of ſix 
feet, | 8 a 
TO'KEN (S.) a mark, fign, or private me- 


TO-DA'Y (Part.) this preſent time, now, im- 


TOE (S.) one of the five parts that are at the 


upon the fore-part of the foot, comprehend- | 


&c. alſo a ſnare or trap to catch wild crea- 


TOIL (V.) to labour hard, to take much | 


TOO 


dhe 
. TOLEDO 8.) 3 ſword, the blade where 100 
was made at Dledo, a city in Spain, famoy fort 
for ſuali fort of work. TOO 
TO'LERABLE (A) that may be borne wi the 
or that is middlingly well made or done. 7000 
-TO'LERATE (V.) to permit, indulge, ben in 
with, ſuffer, allow, connive at, &c, on 
TOLERA'TION (s.) permiſſion, ſufferan, 100 
allowance, connivance, &c. ſton 
TOLL (S.) an acknowledgment, tribute, 9 N. 
fine, paid for liberty to go through certan hou! 
grounds or ' paſſages, &c. for grinding con deut 
at a mill, or for liberty to fell goods in; 1085 
fair, Kc. 00⁰ 
TOLL (v.) to found a bell in a melancicy 2a 
manner, as at a funeral, &c. 1 ar A 
TOMB (S.) a grave or fepulchre, eſpecizly O07] 
ſuch as are built up with marks of diſtin. 108 ; 
tion, or grandeur, 10 ( 
TO/M-BOY (S.) a wanton, ramping girl, thi tung 
is for active ſports or plays, as jumping, &, = ON 
more like a boy than a girl. 7 Ol 
TOME (S.) a fingle volume of a large bod + 
or treatiſe, which for the convenience gf thing 
carriage, &c. is ſeparated into ſeveral parts, Wit, 
TO-MO'RROW (Part.) the time that com. n 
mences after twelve of the clock at night of 7 A 
this or any other preſent day, and continues 5 21 
till twelve of the clock at night, or tweny WP 
four hours. or SY 
TOMOTO'CIA (S.) the cutting a child out ol n f 
its mother's womb. = 
TON or TUN (S.) in Meaſure, is 252 gallon ad; 
of wine, in weight of groſs goods 2240 no all 
pounds, : N 
TONE (s.) the order or diſpoſition that a per was tl 
ſon's whole frame of body, or a part theret jp hi 
is in, in reſpect to health, &c. alſo the & - 5 mn 
gree of a ſound that is required to paſs from 4 5 ( 
one note to another; alſo the peculiar ſound T0 i hy 
of a perſon's voice, or a muſical inſtrument 4 4 
| whether it be harſh, ſoft, melodious, &, 7 Ng, 
' TONGS (s.) an inſtrument confiſting of ts Wwe 
parts, that open and ſhut, by means of 20 P 
joint in the center, uſed to take up ln pk. 
coals, and to put them into the fire; 10 ' cng 
to take heated iron out of it, &c. Þo 8 
| TONGUE (s.) the inſtrument of ſpeci ky 1 8 
whereby we communicate our minds to ons 1 * 
another in articulate ſounds; alſo a partic Bikers 
lar ſpeech or language, as the Engliſh torgu, LEA 
French tongue, Latin tongue, Sc. allo tht ag 
prong of a buckle with which it holds lh and b 
TO'NNAGE or TU!NNAGE (s.) a duh Who: 
cuſtom, tariff, &c paid to the king of C er 
Britain for goods imported or exported BW g 4 
ſhipping, &c. e, 
TO'NSURE (S.) a clipping, ſhaving, pollith * oy 
ſhearing, or cutting off the hair or 1054 4 
from a perſon or creature. | FO an A 
TOO (Part.) alſo, likewiſe, &c. 1 whoſe f 
TOOL (S.) an inſtrument of any fort or. N | rt 
to do or perform any ſort of bufineſs vill Fatt! 


ner mu 


mind or inclination to another. 


morandum, whereby one perſon conveys his | 


alſo a perſon that does what another 2 


TS}. 
though contrary to his own- inclination. 
TOQT (V.) to blow-a horn, or any other 


ſort of wind- muſical inſttument. 
TOO TH (S.) a bony ſubſtance that grows in 
the mauth to eat our food witb. 
TOO'TH-ACH (S.) a violent pain or diſorder 
in the gums or roots of the teeth, occaſioned 


ſometimes by cold, ſometimes by a caries, &c. 
TOO/THING (S.) in Architecture, is acorner- 


ſtone, &c. left protuberant-beyond the plain 
or upright of a wall, to join into more 


houſes or buildings hereafter ; alſo the cutting | 


dents, or making teeth in a clock or watch 
wheel, in a comb, or in a mill- wheel, &c. 
TOO/THLESS (A.) ſtripped of, or that hath 


are loſt or worn out. 

TOO'THSOME (A.) pleaſant or agreeable to 
the taſte, : ; J 

TOP (S.) the ſummit or uppermoſt part of any 
thing; alſo a play-thing tor children ; alſo 
a round frame or floor of boards lying upon 
the croſs trees near the head of a maſt, 

TOP (V.) to put the uppermoſt part on any 
thing; alſo to exceed in ſtature or height, 


one with dice, cards, &c. 

TO'PARCHY (S.) a lordſhip or government 
of a place or canton, that gives to the per- 
ſon poſſeſſing it no particular title, either of 
governor, preſident, tetrarch, king, &c. 

| TO'PAZ-(S.). by. ſome is eſteemed a precious 
ſtone of a curious green colour, like an eme- 

rald; but others, and that is now more ge- 
nerally agreed to, ſay it is of a delicate yel- 
low or gold colour, like the ſun ; this ſtone 
was the ſecond in the firſt row of the Ferv- 
% high prig{t's breaſt plate, upon which 
the name Simeon was engraved. 

TOPE (V.) to drink much and often, wine, 

5 ſtirong drink, &c. to fuddle, &c. 

TOPE (S.) a ſup or draught of liquor; alſo a 
diſorder that occaſions a ſwelling in the bones, 

TOP-HEAVY. (A.) drunk, one whoſe head 

is too heavy for his heels. 

TO PHE TT (S.) ſome imagine this to be the 

butchery or place of ſlaughter at Feruſalem, 


of the children of Hinnom; and where it is 
alſa ſaid, that a conſtant fire was kept for 
burning the carcaſſes and other filth that was 
brought out of the city; there it was alſo, 
that they caſt the aſhes and remains of their 
falſe gods, when they demoliſhed their altars 
and broke down their ſtatues z others fay, 
it was here they offered to the god Moloch by 
beat of drum; the ſtatue of Moloch was braſs, 
hollow within, with. its arms extended, and 
ſtooping a little forward; they light a great 
fre within the ſtatue, and another before 
it; they put the child intended to be ſacri- 
ficed upon one of its arms, which ſoon fell 
down into the fire at the foot of the ſtatue, 
whoſe ſhrieks and. cries. were drowned by 
the cattling of dtums, and the ſound of o- 
mer muſical inſtruments, © 


no teeth, ſpoken of aged people, whoſe teeth | 


wit, cunning, &c. alſo to cheat or trick any 


lying to the ſouth of the city, in the valley | 


TOR 


| TO'PICK (S.) a ſubject or theſis to diſpute or 

make a diſcourſe upon, 

| TO'PING (S.) fuddling, hard drinking, guz- 

zling, &c, 
TOPOGRAPHY (<.) the deſcription of fome 
one particular city or country town, pariſh, 
or manor, without taking notice of its rela- 
| tion to any adjacent part. | 
TOPPING (A.) rich, fine, great, noble, 
powerful, mighty, &c. 

| TO'FSHAM (S.) in Devonſhire, a ſmall town 
that has a market weekly, on Saturday; diſ- 
tant from Londen 139. computed, and 275 
meaſured miles. 

TO/PSY-TURVY (part.) the wrong fide or 
part uppermoſt, the bottum where the top 
ſhould be. ; 

TORCH (S.) a wax light to carry in the open 
air, to light people in the night-time, ſome- 
times called a flambeau, link, &c. 

TORE or TO'RUS (S.) in Architecture, and 
eſpecially in that ornament called the tick 
Baſe, it is the large round moulding. 

TORE or TORN (A.) rent, pulled afunder 
by violence or parted in an irregular manner. 

TORME'/NT (V.) to afflict or puniſh the body 
grievouſly ; to teaze, vex, or trouble the 
mind much. 

TORME'NTING (A.) afflicting, painful, 
grievous, &c. - ; 

TORNA'DO (S.) a ſudden and violent guſt 
or ſtorm of wind. ; 

TO'RPID (A.) benumbed, deadened, flow, 
heavy, &c. 

TORREFA'CTION (S.) a ſcorching, heat- 
ing, parching, melting, &c. 

TORRENT (S.) a very ſtrong or violent 
ſtream of running water. 

TO'RRID (A.) very hot, ſcorching, burning, 
or parching, 

TO'RRIFY (V.) to parch, toaſt, roaſt, or 
bake in, or betore the fire. 

TO'RRINGTON or TOW'RIDGE-TOWN:' 

(S.) in Devonſbire, ſeated on the fide of a 

hill along the river Merſey; formerly it ſent 

members to parliament, but it does not now, 
altho' it is a very rich and populous piace, 
being full of merchants, who drive a large 
trade to Ireland, Sc. it is a large town, and 
has a very great market weekly on Saturday; 
it has two churches, the old one very large, 
in which is Kept a good library ; it was in- 
corporated by queen Mary I. by the name of 
the mayor, aldermen and burgeſſes of Great 

Torrington, under whoſe government the 

town now remains, keeping ſeſſions within 

themſelves, &c. diſtant from Londen x58 
computed, and 192 meafured miles. 

TORT (A.) pulled ſtraight, tight, &c. like a 
rope wound round a capſtan. 

TO'RTOISE (S.) an amphibious creature, 
covered with a large, fine-clouded ſhell, of 
which many curious toys are made. 

TO/RTURE (V.) to put a perſon to exquiſite ' 


4 


pain, to afflict, grieve, or diſtreſs any one. 
| _ _ TO/RTVRE- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TO'SS-POT (S.) a cant name for one that is a 


TOU 


TO'RTURE (s.) very ſharp pain, great af- TOUR (8.) & journey or flight through or 


fliction, &c. 
TOR (S.) at firſt meant thoſe Iriſb Papiſts | 


who murdered and plundered the Proteſtants, TOURNAMEN T or TURNAMENT (8.) 


but of late years it has meant all thoſe Erg- 
liſpmen of any profeſſion in religion, that 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the Pretender, in op- 
polition to the houſe of Hanover. 

TOSS (V.) to throw or caſt upwards. 


lover of liquor, eſpecially to exceſs; a | 
drunkard, or fuddle-cap. 

TO'TAL (S.) the whole amount of many 
numbers, ſmall ſums, &c. 

TO'TNESS (S.) in Devenſpire, is an ancient 

- borough-town, conſiſting chiefly of one long 
ſtreet; formerly it was of much more note 
than it is at preſent, having now more pri- 
Fate than tradeſmens houſes ; it ſtands on 
the decline of a rocky hill, and was hereto- 
fore ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, which are 
now gone to ruin; it enjoys ſeveral privi- 
leges, as of being governed by a mayor and 
his brethren, and of ſending two members 
to parliament, &c. its market is weekly 
well ſupplied with proviſions, on Saturday ; 
diſtant from London, 160 computed, and 
196 meaſured miles. TY 

TO'TTER (V.) to ſtand unſteadily, to ſhake 
or reel to and fro; alſo to be unſettled in 
one's judgment or opinion of any thing, &c. 

TO'TUM (S.) a game or play to draw in 
children, &c. to loſe their money, under the 
ſpecious pretence of playing fix for one, when 
at the ſame time the gameſter has eight chan- 
ces to five. 

TOUCH (V.) to lay one's hands, &c. lightly 
on any thing ; to ſtand, lie, paſs by, &c. ſo 
cloſe to a perſon or thing as to join, &c. alſo 
to try the goodneſs or purity of gold and fil- 
ver, by applying it to a tonch- ſtone; allo to 
play upon a muſical inſtrument. 

TOUCH (S.) the act or ſenſe of feeling any 
thing ; alſo of trying gold or filver upon a 
ſtone; aiſo the well or ill · making of a mu- 
ſical inſtrument, eſpecially organs, harp- 
fichords, &c. 

TO'UCH-HOLE (S.) the ſmall hole that is 
drilled near the britch of any gun or piece of 
ordnance, in order to lay beaten gunpowder 
upon it, which being fired, communicates 
fire to the charge within, and ſo lets off the 


piece. 
TO'UCH-STONE (8) a ſort of ſlate or ſtone 
uſed by the goldſmiths to try metals, parti- 
cularly gold and filver ; alſo a metaphorical 
expreſſion for any ſort of trials concerning 
the truth or falſity of a matter. 
TOUCH. WOOD (S.) ſuch as is very old, 
hut not quite rotten, and that will eaſily 
take fire, and not be extinguiſned till it is 


all burnt to aſhes, without a great deal of 


trouble. | | 
TOUGH (A.) ftrong, ſpringy, that will not 


T O 


round a country, &c. alſo the ſoaring or 
lotty flight of birds, & . 


an honourable exerciſe, wherein gentlemen, 
noblemen, princes, &c. formerly ſhewed 
their dexterity and courage, by entering the 
liſts, and encountering any oppoſers ; being 
clad in armour, and furniſhed with a ſword 
and a lance, they mounted on horſe-back, and 
tilted at one another, and then drawing their 
ſwords, they encountered hand to hand ; 
hut as theſe exerciſes were intended to make 
the practiſers expert in the art of war, ſo the 
arms were diſabled in a great meaſure from 
killing the aſſailants, the points of the ſwort; 
and lances being broke on purpoſe to prevent 
their doing execution ; but, notwithſtanding 
this precaution, frequent miſchiefs were com- 
mitted, fo that the popes prohibited them, 
and excommunicated thoſe that practiſed 
them; but ſince the uſe of fire-arms, ver) 
1.ttle of this ſport has gone forward. 

TOUZE or TOU/ZLE (V.) to rumple, tun. 

ble, pull about, throw down, to be rude, 

or over-familiar with a woman. 

TOW (S.) the ordinary or coarſer fort of 

hemp or flax. | i 

TOW (V.) to hale or pull boats along in 

ſnallow waters, with men or horſes, &c. 

TOW AGE (S.) the hire or reward paid for 

drawing a barge, &c. along ſhallow water; 

alſo the act of drawing barges, &c, along, 

TO'WARD or TOW'ARDS (Part.) moving, 

bending, or inclining to a place or matter, 

TOW'ARDLINESS (S.) manageableneſs, good 

behaviour, regularity, &c. 

TOW'ARDLY (A.) orderly, regular, virtv- 

ous, &c. 

TOW'CESTER or TO'CETTER (s.) in 

Northamptonſhire, is a very ancient town, 0 

the great road to Chefter ; at preſent it is 

handſome town, whoſe market is weekly on 

Tueſday 35 it conſiſts of one long fireet, 

which is very large, and almoſt entirely e. 

compaſſed with water; diſtant from Lain 

o computed, and 61 meaſured miles, 

TOW'EL (S.) a piece of linen cloth to wit 

one's hands dry, &c. 

"TOWER (S.) a fortified place built hight 
diſcover the approach of an enemy at a d. 
tance, furniſhed with men and arms bot 
to defend and annoy ; alſo a ſquare bell 

in a church, &c. : 

TOW'ER (v.) to aſpire, riſe, mount high 
to ſoar aloft like a bird, &c. 

TOWN (s.) a place furniſhed with houſes u 
inhabitants, ſome bigger, ſome leſſer; 1 
conſtitute a fozwn, there muſt either be no- 
or was there formerly a church and celeb 
tion of divine ſervice, ſacraments, and du 
als; and though a n may through len 
of time become ſo decayed as to haves 
houſes remain, yet in law it is till a f. 
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eafily break, the contrary to brittle, 


in England and Wale: there are 8, So; 


nnen 


vr thereabouts; a toten is the genus, and a 
borough the ſpecies; for every borough is a 
toꝛun, but every toꝛo is not a borough. 

TOW!NSHIP' (S.) the royalty, juriſdiction, 


the ſame place or town with another. 
TOY. (S.) a. play-thing, a knick-knack, cu- 
rioſity, or trifle, | 
TOY (V.) to dally, to be wanton, ſport, or 
play with a female. 
TRACE (S.) the mark, foot-ftep, or print of 
any thing; alſo part of the furniture of a 
draught horſe, „„ 
TRACE (V.) to go in the ſame lines or marks 
of another, eſpecially in engraving a picture, 
by laying the original down, and covering it 
with ſomething tranſparent, or holding it up 
to the light, &c. in order to mark over the 
out-lines, &c. 


road, the path of a ſhip in the water, &c. 


ſome mark or ſignature left behind. 

TRACT (S.) the footing of any wild beaſt ; 
alſo a book or treatiſe upon a particular ſub- 
jet, ſometimes called tractate. 

TRA'CTABLE (A.) teachable, manageable, 
gentle, c. i 

TRA'CTATE (S.) a book or treatiſe wrote 
upon any particular ſubject. 

TRADE (S.) ſome mechanick buſineſs, art, or 
employment; alſo buying and ſelling. 

TRA'DER or TRA'/DE>MAN (S.) an arti- 


| ficer, a buyer or ſeller of any ſort of com- 


modity, eſpecially in the retail way. 
TRA'DE-WIND (S.) one that continues a 
great while blowing one way, ſo that a ſhip 
may have time to make her port, deliver her 
x cargo, and relade by the time it turns to 
carry her home again; theſe are alſo called 

monſoons. 

TRADING (S.) buying and ſelling both at 
home and abroad, called alſo merchandizing. 
TRADITION (S.) ſome ſtory or fact deli- 
vered from father to ſon by word of mouth. 
TRADI'TIONAL or TRAD TIONARY (A.) 
ſomething that has no other foundation or 
proof, but the report of one age or perſon to 


4 another. PRES 
2 TRADFTIONIST (S.) one who is a defender, 
ah maintainer, and follower of tradition. 


TRA'DITOR (S.) a term uſed by the primi- 
tive Chriſtians for ſuch, who in the time of 


hip, perſecution, either fell ſrom the truth, or 
1 delivered up their bible, piayer- books, &c. 
a # to the perſecutors. 


RADU CE (V.) to defame, belie, ſlander, 
miſrepreſent, ſpeak ill of, &c. 
RADU/CTION (S.) a defamirg, or ſpeak- 
ing ill of a perſon maliciouſly ; alſo the 
dc or turning one language into an- 
other. 2e 5 : 
{RA'FFICK (S.) buying. or ſelling, bartering 


or exchanging, &c, 


or privileges belonging to a town corporate. 
TOW'NSMAN (S.) one born in, or inhabiting 


TRACK (S.) the mark of a wheel upon the 


TRACK (V.) to follow a perſon or thing by 


" TE A 
TRA/FFICK. (V.) to buy, ſell, barter, ex- 
change, &c. | "a 
TRKAGE'DIAN (S.) a writer, or actor of a 
tragedy. g | | 
TRA'GEDY (S.) thoſe forts of plays or moral 
repreſentations, wherein the fall of empires, 
or great perſonages are repreſented; - 
TRA'/GICAL (A.) mouratal, diſmal; fatal, 
ſorrowyful, tertible, &c. a, 
TRAGTI-CO'MEDY (S.) a play, wherein 
there is a mixture of joy and :orrow, mirth 
and ſeriouſneſs, &a. | 
TRAJE'CTORY (S.) in Aſtronamy, is that 
line that a comet or planet is imagined to 
deſcride in moving through its orbit. 
TRAIL (V.) to drag or draw any thing after 
or behind'one upon the ground, in a careleſs 
ſort of a manner. | 
TRAIN (V.) to educate, teach, inſtruct, 
bring up. | | — 
TRAIN (S.), ſometimes means the long tail of 
a gown of ſtate, either for a king, queen, 
magiſtrate, &c, worn for grandeur upon ex- 
traordinary occaſions ; ſometimes it means a 
great number of waiters or attendants, a nu- 
merous family of children, &c. ſometimes 
the carriages, great guns, and other wariike 
ſtores belonging to an army; ſometimes the 
number of beats that a watch- makes in an 
hour; and ſometimes gun-powder laid fo as 
to fire a mine, a gun, &c. at a diſtance. 
TRALN-BANDS (S.) the militia of any 
county, nation, or people, conſiſting of the 
inhabitants, occafionally raiſed to quell any 
diſorder, inſurreQion, or invaſion, &c. 
TRAVTO8. or TRAY”TOR (S.) one who. is 
falſe to his prince or country, one that in- 
forms the publick enemy of ſomething ad- 
vantageous to them, and hurtſul to his prince 
or country. 
TRALTEKOUS (A.) treaſonable, falſe, trea- 
cherous, &c. N 
TRA'MMEL (S.) a fort of frame to hang over 
the fire, to contain a ſaucepan or ſmall pot, 
Ke. alſo a machine to teach horſes to amble, 
&c. now called a trivet. 
TRA'MFLE (V.) to tread. under foot, to 
ſtamp, ſtand, or walk upon, to inſult, de- 
ſpife, ſcorn, reject, &c. 


TRANCE (S.) a ſwooning or deprivation of 


ſenſe and motion, a being in a ſtate of in- 
ſenſibility, dreaming, &c. 


TRANQUILLITY (S.) ſerenity of mind, 


quietneſs, peaceableneſs, compoſedneſs, &c, 
TRA'NQUILLIZE (V.) to render or mate 
quiet, ierene, compoſed, &c. 5-2 
TRANSA CT (V.) to do, manage, or per- 
. form any fort of buſineſs. 
TRANSA'CTION (S.) any work, buſineſs, 
or affair done, or to be done, 
TRASA/CTOR (S.) the agent or perſon who 
does, manages, or performs any thing. . 
TRANSALPINE (A.) ſomething coming 

from, or remaining beyond thoſe mountains 
in Italy called the Alps. TE * 
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TRA | 

TRANSCEND (V.) to excel, go beyond, | 
outdo, &c. 

'TRANSCE'NDENCE or TRANSCE'NDEN- 
CY (S.) the ſtate or condition of one thing 
or perſon that is more excellent, learned, 
valuable, &c. than another. 

TRANSCE NDENT (A.) very excellent, ſur- 
paſſing, or more valuable than another. 

'TRANSCREI BE (V.) to copy or write one 

bock or paſſage out of, or from another. 
TRANSCRIBER (S.) the perſon that copies 
or writes from what another had wrote be- 
fore him, 

TRA*NSCRIPT or TR ANSCRI'PTION (S.) 
a copy of ſome other book or writing; alſo 
the act of copying, &c. 

TRANSFER (V.) to make or paſs over one 
man's right to another, | | 

TRANSFI'GURE or TRANSFORM (V.) 
to change the ſhape or figure of one perſon 
or thing into that of another, | 

| TRANSFU'SE (V.) to pour off one veſſel into 
another. 


TRANSGRE'SS (v.) to offend againſt the ſet- | 


tled or regular laws of nature, virtue, law, 
or religion. 


TRANSGRE'SSION (S.) a treſpaſſing, offend- | 


ing, or exceeding the ſettled rules of virtue 
or decency, &c. 


TRA'NSIENT (A.) paſting, of a ſhort dura- | 


tion, quick in motion. 
TRANSIT (S.) among the Aſtrologers, is a 
ſiort of familiarity among the ſtars, acquired 
by their motion through remarkable places of 
a perſon's radical figure in a nativity ; in 
common, it means a perſon's paſſing through 


or over any place; alſo the moon, or a pla- 


net's paſſing over or beneath any fixed ſtar. 
TRANSI'TION (S.) a paſſing or going from 
one ſubje& or matter of diſcourſe to another 
very ſpeedily; in Mufici, it is the ſub- 
dividing à note to render the paſſage of a 
| leap, which would otherwife ſound rough to 
the ear, ſmooth and pleaſant. 
TRANSITIVE (A.) that paſſes or cauſes 
ſomething to ſtay with, or reſt upon another, 
TRA'NSITORY (A.) of ſhort duration, or 
ſmall continuance, &c. . 
TRANSLA'TE (V.) to render a book, letter, 
&c. in ſenſe, and the true meaning of the 
author out of one language into another; alſo 


to move a biſhop, &c, from one place or fee | 


do anther, 
TRANSLA'TOR (S.) one who exercifes him- 
ſelf in giving or rendering the true ſenſe of a 
book, &c. wrote in Latin, Greek, French, 


Sc. in-Engliſh, Dutch, &c. alſo one who | 


moves or goes from one place to another, or 
that cauſes a biſhop that exerciſed epiſcopal 
authority in one ſee or biſhoprick to ceaſe 
there, and to do it in another; alſo a cob- 
ler, or mender up of old ſhoes, | 

TRANSLU'CID {A.) ſhining or appearing 
through. | 


R A 

TRANSMIGRA'TION (S.) a paſſing frem 
one perſon, being, or place to another; ſons 
have maintained, that the human ſoul pa; 
from one degree of being to another, and 
continually actuates ſome organized body, 

TRANSMUVSSIBLE (A.) capable of being re. 
moved from one place to another. 

TRANSMT'SSION (S.) a conveying or paſſing 
from place to place. | 

TRANSMIT (V.) to fend, convey, or del. 
ver up or over to another. 

| TRANSMO'GRAPHY (V.) to alter, t 
change, or turn topſy- turvy, &c. 

TRANSMU'TABLE (A.) capable of beit 
changed from one form or ſubſtanee to an. 
other. | 

TRANSMUTA'”TION (S.) a turning, chang. 
ing, or converting one ſubſtance or figuz 
into another, 

|. TRANSMU'TE (V.) to alter or change on: 
ſubſtance or figure into another, 

TRA*'NSOM (S.) in Carpentry, is the crok. 
bar of a window-frame;z alſo one of th: 

laths of a crofs-ſtaff that ſlides off and on 

. alſo a great piece of timber in a ſhip tha 
lies acroſs the ſtern between the two faſhicr 
pieces, immediately under the gun-roon 
port, 

TRAN3SPA'/RENCY or TRANSPA/RENT. 
NESS (S.) the quality of any thing that my 

de ſeen through, as glaſs, thin horn, ile! 
paper, &c. 

TRANSPARENT (A.) clear, that admits the 

rays of light to paſs eaſily through, &c. 

| TRANSPUVRE (V.) to breathe through, e. 

. exhale, as ſteam from hot water, ſw! 
from the body, &c. 

TRANSPIRA”TION (S.) a breathing « 

} Reaming through the coats or pores of tit 

ſkin, of ſuch excrementitious matter # 

would otherwiſe be very prejudicial to tit 

health of a perſon ; or of the air, and othe 

vapours paſling through any thing. 

' TRANSPLANT (V.) to move trees, plant 

&c. out of one place or garden into a0 

ther; alſo to ſend people from one nation i 

inhabit another. 


F 


=" 


* 


| TRANSPLANTA'TION (S.) a remoii 


trees, flowers, perſons, &c. from one placy 
garden, or colony to another. 

TRANSPORT (V.) to revive or make jo. 

ful, to raviſh with pleaſure, extaſy, or ſol! 

ſudden rapture of mind; alſo to ſhip off, d 

ſend beyond ſeas to ſome foreign colon) 

nation, &c. and this is ſometimes meant 9 

trafficking in goods, or baniſhing of cri 

nals for offences committed againſt the l, 

and for which they would otherwiſe be fu 

to death, 

TRA'NSPORT (S.) an extaſy or ſudden eme 
tion of mind, wherein it is put into a 
ture, or extraordinary ferment, &c. alſo aſi 

* uſed to carry corn, ammunition, men, & 
ſrom one port to another; allo a 4 


TRANSMARTINE (A.) any thing gee” 


irom beyond or croſs the ſeas, 


% 


and 
pediry 
8 ter! 


A 
niſhed his country for publickly tranſgreſſing 
the laws. 
TRANS PORTABLE (A.) capable of being 
ut into an extaſy, or over pleaſed or re- 
joiced; alſo a being moved, or carried from 
place to place; alſo liable to be baniſhed 
one's native country for offences againſt the 
ſtate. 


TRANSPORTATION (S.) carrying perſons 


or goods croſs the ſeas, or from one coun- 

try to another, &c. : 
TRANSPO'RTED (A.) ove; and above re- 
| Joiced, or pleaſed with any thing; alſo car- 

ried from one place or country to another 


 TRANSPO/R TER (S.) one who excites vr 


occafions exceeding pleaſure, or extaſy of 
mind; alſo he that ſends goods or perſons 
from one country to another. 

TRANSPO'SE (V.) to put in the wrong 
place, to diſorder, or change the regular 
method in which a thing ought to be put; 
in Algebra, it is the carrying a member of 
an equation to the contrary fide, and chang- 
ing its ſign. 5 8 


TRANSPOSF TION (S.) a putting things | 


in the wrong place, or changing the order 

they were in before; in Mufick, it is the 

changing a tune or leſſon, and putting it 

into a higher or lower key or cliff, in order 

to ſing or play it upon or with another voice 
or inſtrument than it was originally compo- 

fed for. 

TRANSUBSTA'NTIATE (V.) to alter or 
change one ſubſtance into another, as of 
bread into natural fleſh, &c. 

TRANSVE RSE (S.) acroſs, athwart, from 
the right to the left, &c. - | 
TRAP (S.) a gin, ſnare, machine, or device 
ſet or uſed to catch vermin, wild creatures, 

or men in. w_ 

TRAP (V.) to catch in a ſnare to a perſon or 
creature's diſadvantgge. 

TRAPE (V.) to go about in an idle, flovenly, 
naſty, careleſs manner. | 

TRAPES (S.) a flatternly, dirty, careleſs, ill- 
drefſed, negligent woman or girl. 

TRAPE'ZIA (S.) a geometrical term for all 
ſorts of irregular figures; wiz. ſuch where 
neither the ſides nor angles equally corre- 
ſpond. 

TRASH (S.) any fort of ordinary commodity, - 
but eſpecially periſhed or bad fruit. 

TRAVA'DO (s.) a ſudden or impetuous wind, 
or hurricane, which turns all things topſy- 
turvy, frequent in the Atlantick ocean be- 
tween Hraſil and Africa, and abgut the Cape 
of Good Hepe ; before this ſtorm, it is very 
calm, and there appears a ſmall ctoud, called 
by the ſeamen, an ox's eye, over one of 
the peaks of the promontory, which falling 
lower, covers the whole ſummit. Upon 
fight of which, the mariners furl their ſails, 
and get from the ſhore with the utmoſt ex- 
pedition to avoid its fury; for, of a ſudden, 
2 terrible wind ruſhes from the top of the 


f 


4 


TRE 
mountain, and deſtroys all hips; boats, &c, 
within its reach; thoſe whirlwinds that ſur- 
prize travellers in the deſerts of Arabia, ſeem 
to be of the ſame nature, 
TRA'VALLY (S.) a particular beat of drum 


that goes rourid or through a camp, gariſon, 
&c. in the morning. 


the ſame country, or kingdom, and alſo to 

go from one kingdom to another, particu- 

| larly to obſerve the polity, religion, cuſ- 
toms, &c. alſo to labour or be employed 
about any thing very eatneſtly ; alſo to be 
in violent agony in child-birth. 

TRAVELLER (S.) one that is in his paſſage, 
or goes from town to town, or from nation 
to nation, 

TRA'VERSE (S.) acroſs, athwart, over; in 
Navigation, thoſe compound queſtions that 
ſuppoſe the ſhip to go backwards, forwards, 
acroſs, and all manner of ways, are called 
traverſes or traverſe ſailing, &c. 

| TRA/VERSE (V.) to go backwards and ſor- 

wards, acroſs, or through ; and in Law, 
fignifies to oppoſe or deny in a judicial way, 

TRA'VESTY (A.) burleſqued, bantered, tri- 
fled with, &c. | 

TRAY (S.) a ſolid piece of timber hollowed 
to make a ſort of boat, uſed by butchers to 
carry their meat in, when cut into joints, 
or proper pieces. 

TREA'CHEROUS (A.) unfaithful, deceitful, 
perfidious, that cannot be truſted or de- 
pended on. | 

TREA'CLE (S.) in Phy/ich, is a medicine that 
expels poiſons ; the manner of compoſition 
is various according to the application ; in 
common it means that thick conſiſtence of 
droſſy matter, that ſugar-bakers extract in 
their refining or making loaf ſugar, fre- 
quently eaten upon bread, and by ſome, 

made into drink. 

TREAD (V.) co walk upon or over any place; 
alſo to Rand or ſtep, &c. 8 

TREA'DDLES or TRE DDLES (S.) certain 
ſticks of a conſiderable length, and about 
an inch and half ſquare, ſo faſtened and 
contrived in a weavar's loom, that being 
trod upon by the toot, they lift up the warp 
of the cane, and give room for the ſhuttle 
to be thrown athwart it; alſo the dung or 
ordure of ſheep, goats, &c. alſo the white 
ſpecks in eggs called the cocks treadles, or 

tread, &c. | 

TREA'DER (S.) one that Reps, walks, or goes 
over, or ſtamps upon any thing. 

TREA'SON (S.) an act of conſpiracy or re- 
bellion againſt the reigning king, or ſecurity 
of the publick ſtate, of which there are 
many forts committed by thought, word, or 
deed, as to contrive or bring about the mur- 
der of the king's perſon, to deflour his wife, 
of eldeſt daughter unmarried, to levy war, 
kill his chancellor, counterfeit the coin, &c. 

this is called high treaſen, 

6852 


Perty 


TRAVEL (V.) to go from place to place in 
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' TREA'SONABLE (A.) unfaithful or diſloyal, 
IREA-SURE (S.) all ſorts of rich or valuable 


TREA'SURE (V.) to lay up any thing very 


"TREASURY (S.) a publick office, where the 


1 R E 


huſband, a ſervant his maſter, a prieſt his 
biſhop, &c. 


to the king or ſtate. | 


moveables, as money, gold, filver, precious 
ſtones, or any thing elſe of great uſe or 
rice. 


ſafely, or carefully, againſt a time of need; 
alſo to keep in memory any remarkable ſen- 
tence, rule, or direction. 
TREA'URER (S.) one who has the care and 
charge of another perſon's money, or valua- 
ble effects. 
TREA'SURERSHIP (S.) the office, truſt, or 
dignity of a teaſurer. | 


money belonging to a prince, ſtate, or com- 
pany, is paid and received. 

TREAT (S.) an entertainment or feaſt mace 
by one or more perſons, to regale others at 
a time of publick or private mirth or rejoic- 
ing, as of a king's birth-day, &c. a marti. 
age, chriſtening, &c. | 

TREAT (V.) to entertain one or more per- 
ſons with good cheer, ſuch as fowls, tarts, 


wine, &c. without any charge or expence to 


them ; alſo to enter into a contract or nego- 
tiation with a perſon upon certam conditions 
or articles. 
TREA'TISE (S.) a book, argument or diſ- 
courſe, written or printed upon ſome parti- 
cular ſubjects. 
TREATMENT (S.) the uſage or behaviour 
that one perſon ſhews or gives to another, 
TREA'TY (S.) the conſultation or agreement 
made between publick nations, or private 
people, in relation to any matters in diſpute 
between them. | | 
'TRE'BLE (S.) the upper or higheſt part in a 
muſical compoſition, where the notes are the 
ſhrilleſt or weakeſt toned, and ſung by wo- 
men or children, or played by flutes, &c. 


alſo three-fold, or one thing three times 


as much as another. 
TREE (S.) a plant that has a fingle perennial 
ftalk, and that bears leaves or fruit. 
TRE/FOIL (S.) a particular fort of graſs that 
is divided into three blades or leaves, 
TREE'NELS or TRU'NNELS (S.) long cylin- 
drical wooden pins” drove into a ſhip's fide, 
to hold the planks together. 
TREES (S.) in Ship-buriding, are timbers uſed 
in various parts of the ſhip for various uſes, 
as the chels trees, croſs trees, treſſel trees, &c. 


alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed by the 


ſhoe-makers, to ſtretch thoſe ſhoes or. boots 
that are made too tight for the wearer. 
TREGANON (S.) in Cardiganſbire, South. 
Hales, a mean corporate town, governed by 
a mayor, &c. has a very beautiful church, 
and a market weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant 
from London 140 computed, and 171 mea- 


ſ 
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Petty Treaſon, is a wife's murdering. her TRE/GONY (S.) in Cornoal!, conſiſts of one 


long ſtreet that formerly had a caſtle for its 
defence, but now gone to decay; it for- 
merly had a good market, but that is now 
much decayed ; king James I. in 1620, in- 
corporated this town, by the title of a 
mayor and eight capital burgeſſes, granting 
them to be a free borough, that they ſhould 
have a recorder, and keep a court of record 
the firſt Monday of every month, &c. they 
return two members to parliament, and 
have a weekly market on Saturday; diſtant 
from London 215 computed, and 256 mea. 
ſured miles, 

TRE'MBLE (V.) to ſhake or quiver through 

fear, dread, or horror, or through cold. 

TRE'MBLING (A.) ſhaking or quivering thro! 

fear or cold. A 

TREME'/NDOUS. (A.) awful, dreadſu!, that 

is or ought to be feared upon account of it; 

might, power, horror, &c. 

TREME'NDOUSNESS (S.) the condition, qua. 

lity, or power of any one, that renders him 

worthy to be dreaded or feared. 

TRE MOR (S.) an inferior ſort of convulſie 

motion, vulgarly called ſhaking, ſhivering, 

or quaking, | 

TREMULOUS (A.) ſhaking, quaking, ſhiver. 

ing, &c. 

TRENCH (S.) any cut or ditch made in the 
earth upon any occaſion, but particularly in 
War, trenches, approaches, or attacks are 
works carried on by the beſiegers, being cat 
into the ground with parapets for their men 
to gain ground, and draw near the citadel cr 
fortifications of the place under a covert. [i 

all round the town be hard, rocky ground, 
the trenches are raiſed above it with faſcines, 

bags of earth, &c. but if the earth be eaſily 
diggable, then it is a ditch or way ſunk into 
the earth, and edged with a parapet next th: 
beſieged, the depth about fix or ſeven feet, 
and breadth ſeven or eight. | 
To open the Trenches, is to begin to work 
upon, or make the trenches. 
Jo mount the Trenches, is to go upon cuty 
in the 7rerches, &c. 

TRENCHER S.) a wooden plate uſed to e 
meat, &c. off. | 
TRE'NCHER MAN S.) one that has a gol 
ſtomach, or that is an hearty eater, : 
| TREPA'N V.) to decoy, enſnare, or entic 
a perfon, to ſay or do ſomething to his pie. 
judice ; alſo to cut a piece of a perlon' 
{kult out, to raiſe up a bruiſe or fractut 

&c. | | 

TREPA'N (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument mat 
with a round ſaw in the head; and ſoni 
times with a ſpike in the center of it, in d. 
der to faſten into, and take out a piece 
a perſon's ſkull, who has received ſome gre 
damage by a fall, or blow, &c. | 

TREPANNER (S.) one that performs the cli 
rurgical operation of trepanning the ſku; 


ſured miles. 


| alſo one that decoys, enſnares, or ent- 
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TRI 
children or grown. perſons into ſomething to 
their hurt or damage. 

TRE'PID (A.) fearful, timorous, trembling, 
ſhaking, quavering, &c. 
TREPIDA/TION (S.) a trembling, ſhak- 


ing, &c. 

TREPI'DITY or TRETPIDNESS (S.) fear- 

fulneſs, timorouſneſs, &c. 

TRE/SPASS (S.) an act done againſt the com- 
mands of our ſuperiors, or the right and 
privilege of another. | 

TRE'SPASS (V.) to fin, commit a fault, or 
violate the right or properties of other per- 
ſons contrary to law. 

TRE'SSEL (S.) a frame or ſupport for a table, 
&c. made triangular, or with three feet. 
TRE'SSES (S.) locks or parcels of hair hang- 

ing in a free, looſe manner, 

TRET (S.) an allowance made by the mer- 
chants of one twenty-ſixth part of a com- 
modity, or 4 pound in every 104 pound, 

to the retailing traders, as an allowance for 
the loſs and waſte made by a great number 
of draughts, and ſmall parcels, &c, 

TREVET or TRUVET (S.) an iron ſtand 
for a pot, ſaucepan, &c. to ſtand over the 
fire upon. 


vour ; a temptation or offer of profit or 
pleaſure ; alſo the putting or bringing any 
thing in diſpute to an iſſue in a judicial way, 


ded into three parts or caſes, v2. matters of 
ft, which are to be tried or determined by 
Jurors, matters of law by the judges, and 
matters of record by having reference to the 
record itſelf filed in the proper court. 

TRVANGLE (S.) a figure that has three ſides 
and angles, of which there are many and 
various forts denominated from their parti- 
cular conſtruction. 3 

TRIANGULAR (A.) like to, or having the 
form and properties of a triangle. 

TRIBE (S.) the particular deſcendants or peo- 
ple ſprung from ſome noted head, or a col- 
lective number of people in a colony, &c. 
but particularly meant of the Jeruiſb nation, 
who were alotted their poſſeſſions by their 
tribes, who were called by the names of 
Jacob's 12 ſons, but in the room of 7oſeph, 


( his two ſons Ephraim and Manaſſeb were 
. named as heads of 7-1bes ; but in the diſtri- 
1's bution of land to the people by Joſbua, there 
ie, were but 12 lots of tribes made, becauſe the 

tribe of Levi was appointed to the ſervice 
ac of the Lord, and therefore had no ſhare in 
t the diſtribution of the land, but inſtead 
of- thereof had only ſome few cities to dwell 
ech in, endowed with peculiar privileges, and 
ret the firſt fruits, tythes, and oblations of the 


people, for their ſubſiſtence, 
TRIBULA'TION (S.) ſorrow, grief, trouble, 
anguiſh, affliction, &c. x 
2 RIBU'NAL (S.) a court of juſtice, where 
offenders are tried, and ſentenced to be pu- 
, Nihed according to their crimes, 


TRL AL (S.) an eſſay, experiment or endea- 


whether civil or criminal; and this is divi- 


FRI 

TRTBUNESHIP (S.) the office, dignity, or 
power of a tribune ; alſo the time that any 
perſon exerciſed ſuch an authority, &c. 

TRIUBUNES OF THE PEOPLE (S.) magi- 
ſtrates among the old Romans, choſe to pre- 
ſerve the privileges, and ſecure the liberties 
of the people againſt the power and in- 
croachments of the nobles; at firſt their 
number was but two, and theſe afterwards 
aſſociated three more to them, whoſe num- 
ber was in proceſs of time increaſed to ten : 
Their authority was ſo great, that they could 
aſſemble the people, and purpoſe what they 
pleaſed, hinder the deliberations of the ſe- 
nate, approve or annul its decrees, ſummon 
the other magiſtrates before the people, ard 
alſo their own collegues and affociates ; they 
went fo far, as ſometimes to impriſon con- 
ſuls, and fine diQators ; at firſt their juriſ- 
diction reached but a mile out of the city of 
Rome; but C. Calta made a law, by which 
it was extended into the provinces. I heſe 
officers kept their doors open day and night, 
to receive ſuch of the common people, as 
ſought for ſhelter with them: This office 
grew into ſo much authority and honour, 
that the greateſt men in the ſtate choſe it, 
and by claſhing with the conſuls and tenate, 
occaſioned great tumults ; there were alio 
military tribunes, but thoſe were not ſo pow- 
er ful as the other. 

TRTBUTARINESS (S.) the condition of 
thoſe that pay tribute or acknowledgment 


berties, privileges, &c. | 

TRI'BUTE (S.) a tax or impoſition laid by a 
foreign prince upon a conquered people, 

In a TRICE (Part.) in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, quickly, ſpeedily, and expertly, &c. 
TRICE'NNIAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 

the ſpace of thirty years. 

TRICK (S.) an expert or dextrous way or 
manner of doing a thing; alſo a fraud, de- 
ception, impoſition, &c. | 

TRICK (V.) to cheat, defraud, delude, im- 
poſe upon, &c, | 

To trick up, to ornament or adorn very 
nicely, to trim or dreſs up, &c, 

TRICKISH (A.) fraudulent, craft: y, ſubtile, 
wily, cunning, &c. 

TRI'CKLE (V.) to run down gently in drops, 
as tears from the eyes, &c. 

TRI'DENT (S.) an: inſtrug:enat with three 
teeth, or prongs, which the poets feign Me- 
tune to hold in his hand. 

TRIENNIAL (A.) ſomething belonging or 
referring to the ſpace of three years. 

TRT FLEs (S.) baubles, or things of ſmall va - 
lue or import. 

TRYFLING (S.) idling, fooling, or ſpending 
one's time about infigniacant matters. 


or wives. 
TRIUGERY MATE (8) an idle, wanton, 
light woman companion, 
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of ſubmiſſion to ſome others for certain l 


 TRIUGAMY (S.) the having three huſbands 
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TRIG (V.) to ſet or appoint an exact place, 
by marking it, where a perſon ſhall ſtand 


to be there, 

TRIGGER (S.) a catch, hold-faft, or ſtay 
of the ſpring of a gun-lock, &c. | 
TRIVGLIPH (S.) an ornament in Architecture, 


i paces in the intercolumniations made in the 


'TRI'GON (S.) a figure having three angles, 
TRIGONOME'TRICAL (A.) fomething be- 


TRIGONO'METRY (S.) one of the moſt 


been found out, and various inſtruments 
2 RILA'TERAL (A.) any thing that has three 


'TRILL (S.) in Muſick, the fine grace or or- 
TRIM (S.) ſpoken of a ſhip in her moſt per- 


TRIM (A.) neat, ſpruce, fine, curious, deli- 


TY... 


to tip at nine-pins, ſkittles, &c. alſo a boy's 
playing the truant, or ſtaying away from 
ſchool at the proper time, when he ought 


uſed in the frize of the Derick order, ſet di- 
realy over every pillar, and at determinate 


form of a triangular trough, gutter, or- con- 
veyance, &c. 


a triangle. 


longing to, or done after the manner of tri- 
gonometry. | 


uſeful of all the practical mathematical ſci- 
ences, which is applicable to abundance of 
various parts; this teaching how to reſolve 
all manner of triangles, whether plain or 
ſpherical (that is, compoſed of ſtraight or 
circular lines,) whereby three ſides or angles 
being given out of the fix contained in a 
triangle, the other three unknown are diſ- 
covered; to effect which, divers ways have 


propoſed, but none ſo effectual, exact, and 
expeditious, as the logarithmetick tables for 
numbers, fines, tangents, and ſecants. 
nament in ſinging, called the ſhake. 

fe poiture, or fitteſt for ſailing, by being 


furniſhed with her exact proportion of bal- 
lait, maſts, and ſails duly hung, &c, 


TRIM (V.) to put a ſhip or boat into the 


moſt proper condition for ſailing, &c. alſo 
fo ſhave a man's beard off, &c. to adorn or 
dreſs gardens or trees, by lopping off the 
ſuperfluous branches, &c. alſo to act with 
two faces, or to be ſometimes on one fide, 
and ſometimes on another, | 


care, &c, : ; 
TRI'MMER (S.) a piece of timber framed at 


tor chimnies, and wall. holes for ſtairs,” &c. 
alſo a perſon that changes ſides or parties, 


dreſſer of hair, trees, &c. | 


right angles with the joiſts againſt the wall 


according as the preſent occafion ſeems to 
require; alſo a thaver, ornamenter, or 


TRUMMING (S.) ſometimes means the lace, 
or other ornaments that are ſewed on cloaths ; 
ſometimes ſhifting ſides or changing parties 
ſometimes ſhaving the beard, or making 
things or perſons clean or fine; with the 
Dyers, it is the finiſhing their ſilks upon rolls 
over a fire, &c. with the Watermen, it is 
ſetting the paſſengers ſo as the boat may be ing. 


NI 


TRINE (S.) the number three. 


that has a market weekly on Friday; iſ. 
tant from London 28 computed, and 3; 
meaſured miles. 
TRINITA'RIANS (S.) perſons that maintain 
and publickly. profeſs the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; alſo an order for the redemption 
of ſuch Chriſtians as were taken captive by 
the Turks, c. 
TRINITY (S.) that doQrine generally re- 
ceived by all Chriſtians, that the Divinity 
conſiſts of three perſons, called by the 
names of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt. | 
TRIUNKET (S.) a toy, a bauble, or a tri- 
fling thing or matter. ; 
TRINO'MIAL (A.) any thing that has three 
names; and in Algebra, it is an equation 
that conſiſts of three parts or letters. 
TRIP (S.) a ſhort or quick journey; alſo a 
lip or falſe ſtep, | 
TRIP (V.) to ſtep or walk nimbly or lightly ; 
alſo to ſtumble or faulter in walking or 
ſpeaking. 


that divides another into three parts, with- 
out leaving a remainder. 
TRIPARTITE (A.) divided into three parts, 
made, done, perſormed, or covenanted be. 
_ tween three perſons or parties. a 
TRIPARTTI TION (S.) a dividing or making 
into three parts or members. 
TRIPE (S.) the entrails of an ox cleanſcd, 
and made fit for eating. 
TRI'PERY (S.) a houſe or market where 
tripe is made or ſold, 
TRIPHTHONG (S.) a meeting and ſour! 
ing of three vowels together in ore wor! 
or ſyllable, common in French, and thi! 
words the Engliſh have taken from them, 
ſuch as beau, adieu, Sc. | : 
TRIPLE (A.) three-fold, or one thing thi 
times as much as another, 
TRIPLE (V.) to multiply any number, ot 
increaſe any thing till it is three times 4 
much as the number or thing firſt men- 
_ tioned or propoſed. 
TRI'PLICATE RATIO (S.) is the fame wil 
a cube number to its root. 
TRIPLICITY (S.) three: fold. 
TRVPOLY (S.) ſometimes means the he 
} turbith or blue camomile ; and alfo a part- 
clar ſort of ſtone reſembling chalk, which 
when finely powdered is uſed in poliſhing 
wood, ivory, horn, &c. alſo the name o 
great town, ſometimes called Barbary, tt 
metropolis of the kingdom of that name. 
and the retreat of pirates, or ſea-rove 
who frequently take European ſhipping, at 
make ſlaves ot the men. 3 
TRYPPING (S.) ſometimes means walkin 
very faſt, nimbly, or lightly upon the tie 
&c. ſometimes flipping, and ſometimes |} 


: TRISEC 


du!y poiſed, 


TRING (s.) in Hertfordſhire, a fmall town, 


 TRIPA/RTIENT (S.) any number or thing 
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SECTION (S.) a cutting or dividing any 
thing into three parts. TUE 

TRISY'LLABLE (S.) a word conſiſting of 
three ſounds or ſyllables, 

TRITE (A.) very common, often uſed, fre- 

uently applied, or generally known. 

TRI'THEISM (S.) a doctrine that not only 
makes the Godhead conſiſt of three perſons, 
but alſo three Gods, 

TRITON (S.) among the Poett, was a ſea 
god, ſon of Neptune and Ampbitrite; ſome 
ſay, he was Neptune's trumpeter, and repre- 
ſent him with a human ſhape to the navel, 
but the lower part the body of a fiſh with a 
dolphin's tail, having always a hollow ſhell 
in his hand, with which he ſounds. 

TRITURA'TION (S.) pounding or beating to 
powder; alſo the action of the ſtomach upon 
the food, 

| TRIVIAL (A.) flight, worthleſs, of ſmall 

value or import, &c. 

# TRI'VIALNESS (S.) ſmallneſs of value, im- 

f ortance, or conſequence. 

TRUUMPH (S.) a folemn honour done gene- 
rals of armies after they had won great vic- 
tories, by receiving them into the town with 
great magnificence, and publick acclama- 
tions ; among the Romans, there were two 
ſorts ;. the great that was called ſimply #7- 
umpb, and the little ſtiled ovation ; they alſo 
diſtinguiſh triumphs into land and ſea tri- 
umphs, according as the battles were fought ;. 
the attendance of this ceremony was ſome- 
times ſo great, that it took up ſeveral days to 
march through the city of Rome, where the 
moſt magnificent were exhibited ; behind 
the triumpher, during the whole proceſſion, 
2 man ſtood pronouncing aloud, Remember 
thou art a man, that the exceeding luſtre 
of the pomp might not dazzle his under- 
ſtanding. 

TRIU'MPHANT or TRIU'MPHAL ( A.) 
ſomething belonging to a triumph; alſo re- 
joicing, making merry, &c. 

TRIU'MYIRS or TRIU'MVIRATE (S.) 
three magiſtrates that governed the Raman 
commonwealth with equal authority, from 
710 to 720 of the city. 


| 
TRO'BRIDGE or TROW'/BRIDGE (S.) in 


Miltſbire, an ancient town, that formerly 
was defended by a ſtrong cattle, which is now 
demoliſhed ; the court of the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter ſor this county is annually kept here, 
about Michaelmas ; the clothing trade flou- 
riſhes in and about this town, whoſe market 
is weekly on Saturday; diſtant from London 
do computed, and 99 meaſured miles. 
RO'CHES (S.) medicines made up of pow- 
ders, mixed with viſcous extracts, and ſo 
converted into paſte, which are made up 
into ſmall, round bodies, which are dried in 
the ſhade ; theſe are alio calied paſtils, which 
are taken into the mouth, and made like 
ſugar or lozenges, &c. 

KOCHOLICKS (S.) that part of mechanicks 


TRO 


that treats of, and demonſtrates all manner 
of wheel-work, or circular motions, 

TRO'GLODYTES (8.) a people of Africa, 
who lived along the Arabian gulf; allo ſuch 
people as live in dens, huts or caves under 
ground, either becauſe they have no better 
habitations, or becauſe the exceſſive heat or 
cold compels them thereto, | 

TROLL or TROWL (V.) to wander, or go 
about in a careleſs, idle ſort of a manner. 

TRO'LLING (S.) fiſhing for pikes with a rod, 
whoſe line runs on a reel, 

TRO'LLOP (S.) a naſty, ſlatternly woman. 

TRONE (S.) a beam or leaver, uſed to weigh 
things by, or at. 

TROOP (S.) a large quantity of people aſ- 
ſembled, or met together ; in an Army, it is 
a ſmall body of horſe or dragoons of an inde- 
terminate number, but commonly about 50, 
under the command of a captain, 

TROOP (V.) to move or go off; and in an 
Army, it is to ſound the ſecond beat of drum, 
when the foot are to march, the general be- 
ing the firſt beat to give notice of the march, 
and the troop the ſecond for the men to repair 
to their colours. 

An Independent Troop, is ſuch an one as is 
not incorporated into any particular regiment, 

TROO'PER (S.) the vulgar name for every 
ſoldier that rides on horſeback, 

TROPE (S.) a rhetorical figure, by which the 
virtue, power, or quality of one thing is in- 
tended by the expreſſion of another. | 

TRO'PHY (S.) an enſign of honour, or mark 
of diſtinction, whereby the valour or ſucceſs 
of a general, &c. is commemorated, and 
tranſmitted to poſterity, by erecting a monu- 
ment, and carving warlike inſtruments upon 
it, or adorning it with real arms, colours, 

_ &c. taken from the enemy. 

TRO'PHY-MONEY (S.) a ſmall acknow- 
ledgment paid by houſe-keepers, or their 
landlords annually, for the finding drums, 
colours, &c. for the militia. 

TRO/PICKS (S.) two leſſer circles on the 
globe or ſphere, on each fide one, diſtant 23 
degrees and a half from the equator, which 
are the bounds or limits of the ſun's devia- 
tion from the equator ; at his approach to 
theſe circles the ſun ſeems to ſtand ſtill for a 
few days, and then returns towards the equa- 
tor again: That on the north ſide is called 
the tropick of Cancer, and when the ſun is 
there makes our longeſt day, which is abcut 
the rith of June; and on the ſouth fide is 
called the tropick of Capricorn, and when the 
fun is there, occafions us to have the longeſt 
night, which is about the 11th of December. 

TROT (V.) in a Horſe, is to ſtep out faſter 
than a walk, though the feet are kept in the 
ſame poſture, which ſhakes or jolts the rider 
very much, 8 | 

TROT (S.) a hard or faſt walking in a horſe ; 
alſo an odious name given to an old ſcolding, 

_ worthleſs woman, 
TROTH 
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TROTH (8. truth or fidelity, afurance, pro- 


. miſe, &c. NE inn. 
"TRO'TTER (S.) a horſe that goes a trotting 
pace; alfo a ſheep's foot boiled. 
TROUBLE (V.) to afflict, grieve, torment ; 
alſo to embroil or put. into diſorder, conſu- 
fion, &c, > 
TROU' BLE (S.) vexation, anxiety, grief, tor- 
ment, diſtmbance, &c. 
'SROU'BLESOME (A. ) grievous, irkſome, that 
-2ives or occaſions diſturbance, &c. 
TRO'VER (S.) the name of an aQtion in law, 
- againſt him who having found his neigh. 
bour's cattle or goods, refuſes to deliver 
them to the right owner, when demanded 
or required, 9855 


TROUGH (S.) a hollow veſſel made of wood 
or ſtone to knead dough in, or to contain 


water, &c. for cattle. | 


TROUNCE (V.) to ſue or puniſh at law, to 


take all the advantage that an indiſcreet ac- 
tion tan lay a perſon liable to, æc. 

TROW (v.) to imagine, think, or believe; 

alſo to truſt or put confidence in one. 

TRO WEL. (S.) an inſtrument wherewith 
bricklayers and maſons take up mortar, to 
make a bed for the brick or ſtone to lie and 
cement in. 

TROY- WEIGHT (S.) that uſed to weigh gold, 

\ fiiver, and precious ſtones, containing 12 
ounces to the pound.  _ 

TRU'ANDIZE (V.) to play the idler or vaga- 
bond, to keep away from ſchool privately, 
and contrary to the commands both of 

maſter and parents. 

TRU/ANT or TRU'/AND (S.) a vagabond, 
loiterer, or ſturdy beggar ; alſo one that 
abſents himſelf from ſchool at the proper 
time, | 

TRUCE (S.) a ſort of peace, or ceſſation of 

arms ſor a time, between princes that are at 
war, during which no acts of hoſtility are 
committed on either fide, 


TRU'CHMAN (S.) a linguiſt or interpreter to 


one of a different nation or language. 
TRUCK (S.) exchange or bartering one com- 
modity for. another; alſo the ſolid wooden 


wheels upon which the carriages of ordnance. 


run; alſo a cheſt, &c. that goes on wheels, 
vſed in the. Ban, and other publick offices, 


to put books, money, merchandize, &c, on, 


for the more eaſy removal from one place to 


another, &c. in a Ship, it is the ſquare piece 


of wood at the top of a maſt to put a flag- 


ſtaff in, &c. 
TAUCK v.) to barter or exchange one thing 
or commodity fer another. | 
TRU!CKLE (V.) to yield, ftoop, or ſubmit to 
the humovr or commands of another. 
RU CKLE-BED (S.) one that is but a ſmal 
diſtance from the ground, and that runs 
upon wheels under another, for the advan- 
tage of room. _ 5 
TRUDGE (V.) to move, walk, or go up and 
: down very cagerly about bufinefs, 
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TRUE (A.) faithful, pure, neat, unmixed 
nuine, natural, &c, : 
TRULL (S.) a common woman, a whirr 
one that follows the camp, or ACCOmPariug 
with very mean, ſorry fellows. 

TRULY (Part.) yes, indeed, &c. alſo +. 
neſtly, juſtly, fairly, &c. | 

TRUMP or TRUMPET (S.) a mufical inſt. 
ment. uſed in armies to excite chearſu'r:; 
and courage in the men, made of hiais 
ſilver, in the form of a conick tube, &. 

alſo a card turned up to ſee which of the toy 
ſorts ſhall be the trump or maſter ſort, 

Speaking Trumpet, a tin tube fo contriver 
as to greatly. increaſe the natural voice of: 
man, and thereby cauſe it to be heard at; 
conſiderable diſtance, uſed to hail ſhips # 
ſea, &c. 0 1 

Trumpet Marine, a muſical inſtrumertg 
only one large ſtring, which being ſound 
with a hair bow imitates the tone or tour] 
of a trumpet. 

TRUMP (v.) to win a trick or card with ©; 
that is not of the, ſame ſort with that playe, 
called a trump, : 

TRU'MPERY (S.) goods or wares of little a 
no value, ſorry, ordinary ſtuff, &c. 

TRUMPET (V.) to found or play upon 1 
muſical inſtrument called a trumpet. 

TRU'NCATE (V.) to maim or cut any thirg 
ſhorter, 

TRU/NCHEON (S.) a ſhort ſtick or club; 
alſo a thick, ſhort worm that breeds in tle 
maw of a horſe, which if not killed, vil 
eat through it. ; 

TRU*NDLE (V.) to bowl or roll a thirg al; 
upon the ground, or in one's hard. 

TRUNDLE (S.) a carriage with low, ftreny 
wheels, to move or carry heavy goods on, 

TRUNK (S.) a ſort of cheſt commonly co. 

vered with leather or ſkins of wild beaſt 
whoſe hair is on, &c. alio the ſtock or min 
body of a tree, the ſhaft of a column, the 
body of a man, &c. 

TRU'NNIONS (S.) thofe knobs of meralin 
pieces of ordnance, which come from te 
fides, and bear them up upon the carriage. 

TRU'KO (S.) in Cornwall, fituate on the wel 
fide of the Fale, confifts of three tre: ts very 
well ſtocked with houſes and inhabitants, 
almoſt encompaſſed with two little rivultts; 
here the tin raiſed in and near this place 6 

ſtamped; it has two markets weekly, z. 
on Wedneſday and Saturday, and ſens tw 
members to parliament, is the chief tow! 
where the ſeſſions are kept; it is an anden 
corporation, governed by a mayor, whos 
alſo mayor of Falmeuth, recorder, and 2 
capita! burgeſſes, out of whom are «hoſe 
four aldermen, and from theſe. the may, 
it is a town of good trade, where veil 
large burden come to load and unload; d. 
tant from Londen 212 computed, and 2 
meaſured miles, x 
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neat and tight manner, to prepare poultry 
for the ſpit or pot; alſo to hang up; alſo to 
ſnatch vp like a hird of prey. 

TRUSS (S.) a bundle of hay or ſtraw that 
ſhould weigh 56 pounds; alſo a ſpring or 
bandage to keep up the falling parts of bur- 
ſtened people. N N 

TRUST (S.) aſſurance, confidence, reliance, 
dependence on or in, &c. alſo credit, tick, 
ſcore, &c. 

TRUSTEE! (S.) a perfon appointed to lay out, 

look after, or take care of money, goods, 
an eſtate, &c. for the uſe of orphans, or 
others. 

TRUS/TINESS (S.) faithfulneſs, juſtneſs, truth, 
honeſty, &c. . 
TRU'STY (A.) faithſul, true, juſt, exact, that 

is or may be depended on. 


[TRUTH (S.) reality, certainty, fidelity, with- 


out any pretence, evaſion, &c. 


TRY (V.) to examine, aſſay, prove, truſt, &c, | 


TUB (S.) a wooden veſſel of various forts 
both open and cloſe, but generally open, as 
a waſhing- tub, maſhing-tub, &c. 

TUBE (S.) any long hollow pipe, for the con- 
veyance of liquor, light, or ſound. 

TU'BEROUS (A.) that conſiſts of ſwellings, or 
knots, of an uniform, fleſhy ſubſtance, as 
turnips, &c. 

TUCK (S.) a long, ſlender ſword, commonly 
carried in a cane, without the formality of a 
hilt, ſo that it appears only as a flick or 
walking-cane, allowed to be worn only by 
tide-waiters, &c. . 

TUCK (V.) to put part of a bed, garment, 


&c. under the other, or under a girdle, &c. 


to prevent its being dirted or draggled, 


&C, 

TU'TKER (S.) a fine piece of lace, cambrick, 
&c. pinned or ſewed round the neck of a 
woman's ſhift, gown, &c. 

TU'DDINGT'ON (S.) in Bedfordſpire, a ſmall 
town, that has a weekly market on Thurſ- 
. | 

TUE'SDAY (S.) the third day of the week, 
fo called, as is ſuppoſed, from Tuiſco a Saxon 
deity, that was particularly worſhipped on 
that day. Bf, 

TUFT (S.) a lock of hair, bunch of ribbands, 
ſmall filk, thread, or creſt of teathers upon 
ſome hirds heads. | 

TU'FTED (A.) ornamented or adorned natu- 
rally or artificially with tufts of ſilk, ribband, 
hair, feathers, &c. f 

TUG (v.) to pull or labour hard. 

TUI'TION (S.) the charge, care, or guardian- 
ſhip that a perſon has of the inſtructing, 
teaching, or educating of another. 

TU LIP (S.) a flower much noted for its great 
variety of ſtripes and colours. 

TU'LIPANT (S.) an Indian turbant, or wreath 
worn round the head inſtead of a hat. 

TUM (V.) to mix or mingle wool of divers 
forts and colours together. 

TUMBLE (V.) to threw, roll, or ſall down; 


2 2 4 


TS 


NN 

alſo to diſorder, rumple, &c. cloth, linen; 
cloaths, &c. 

TU'MBLER (S.) a particular fort of hunting- 
dog, that turns and winds himſelf ſeveral 
times, before he attacks, or falls on his 

prey; allo a perſon that ſhews tricks of 
agility and dexterity with his body. 

TUMBLING (S.) falling, rolling, &c. alſo 
ſhewing tricks of agility and dexterity of 
body, by leaping or throwing one's ſelf 
heels over head, &c. 

TU'MBREL (S.) a dirt-cart, dung-cart, &c. 
alſo a ducking- ſtool, uſed as a puniſhment 
for ſcolding women. 

TU/MEFY (V.) to ſwell, or be raiſed much 
in thickneſs of parts, occaſioned by a fall, 
blow, ſtrain, &, 

TU'MID (A.) ſwoln, puffed up, &c. 

TU'MOUR (S.) a riſing or ſwelling in any 
part or member occaſioned by the humours 
ſettling, or being ſtagnated there, by means 
of a blow, fall, &c. ; 

TU'MULT (S.) a publick riot, or diſorderly 
noiſe of people collected together, a hurly- 
burly, mutiny, or uproar, 

TUMULTUA/RINESS or TUMU/LTUOUS. 
NESS (S.) the ftate or condition of any 
thing that is in a confuſion, diſorder, up- 
roar, &c. 

TUN or TON (S.) a large veſſel to put wine 
and other liquors in, containing 252 gallons; 

alſo the integer of weight, from whence all 
other ſubdiviſions are made, containing 20 
hundred, each hundred 112 pounds, or 2240 
pounds, at the king's beam; but at Chefter, 
and ſome other places, in particular com- 
modities, though the pound is the ſame, yet 
the hundred contains 120 pounds, and con- 
ſequently the tun 2400 pounds. 

TUN (V.) to put up liquor or drink, after :t 

has ſufficiently purged itſelf, into veſſels. 


TU'NABLE (A.) mufical, harmonious ; alſo 


any thing that may be rectified, improved, 
or made more exactly in tune, | 

TUN-BE'LLIED (A.) having a great or big 
belly. 

TU'NBRIDGE (S.) in Kert, or The town f 
Bridges, ſo called, becauſe the river Mcdzvay 
here parts itſelf into five ſmaller ſtreams, over 
which there are as many ftone bridges ; the 
town itſelf, which conſiſts of ſtreets ill paved, 
and ordinary houſes, is built upon the littie 
river Tux, which empties itſelf into the Mid- 
way ; the market is weekly on Friday; what 
renders it famous, is the medicinal wells, a- 
bout five miles from the town, called Spe!!- 
burſt-Wells, but commonly called Tunbridge- 

' Wells, which annually bring down abundance 
of company, ſome for health, but more for 
pleaſure ; and here a great number of houſes 
are built in a bottom between two hills, the 
one called Mount Sion, the other Mount E- 
ttraim, alſo a handſome chapel of eaſe ; the 
houles here are finely ornamented with good 
gardens ; the waters work by perſpiration and 

| NS urine ; 
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ſligned for, or may be applied to, as a 


T UR 

urine; here all manner of games and diver- 
lions are carried on, with all the politeneſs 
imaginable ; diſtant from London 20 com- 
puted, and 30 meaſured miles. 

TUNE (S.) an air judiciouſly compoſed, ac- 
cording to the rules of muſick, and variovſly 
denominated, according to the uſe it is de- 


minuet, jig, hornpipe, &c, alſo a leſſon for 
ſome particular inſtrument only. 
TUNE (V.) to ſcrew up the ſtrings, or re- 
gulate the pipes of muſical inſtruments in 
ſuch a manner, that every note ſhall have 
its true and extract harmonica] proportion of 
tone to one anather ; alſo to ſet things in 
order, to reduce a perfon to a good diſpoſi- 
tion or temper of mind. 
To be out of Tune, to have a diſcordant or 
immuſical proportion of found ; alſo to be 
angry, out of humour, diſpleaſed, &c. 


TU'NIC (S.) a long gown or coat without | 


ſleeves, worn as. a badze of diſtinction, as 
of a pariſh clerk, or other officer; and in 
Anatomy, is a ſmall, thin coat, or ſkin, or 
membrane, covering any part of the body. 
TUNTCULATED (A.) covered with one or 
many ſkins, coats, or membranes, as an 
. onion, &. | | | 
TU'NNEL (S.) an inſtrument by ſome call- 
ed a funnel, to convey liquor out of one 
veſſel into another; alſo the tube of a chim- 
ney to convey off the ſmoke. a 
TUP (S.) the ram or male ſheep in a flock, 
TU'PPING (S.) the act of generation be- 
tween a ram and an ewe. | 
TU'RBANT (S.) a fort of cap or covering 
for the head, worn by the Turks, Sc. made 
of fine linen wreathed about their heads. 
TU'RBID (A.) troubleſome, diſordered, diſ- 
quieted, diſturbed, &c, ; 
TU'RBULENT (A.) violent, boiſterous, un- 
ruly, ungovernable, unappeaſeable, &c. 
TU'RBULENTNESS or TURBULENCY (S.) 
troubleſomeneſs, boiſterouſneſs, noiſineſs, 
ungovernableneſs, &c. 
TU'RCISM (S.) the religious principles or 
opinions of the Turks. 
TURF (S) ſhort, graiſy, or thrubby ground, 
cut off mountains, &c. tor firing. 
TU'RGID (A.) ſwoln, puffed up, or grown 
big. 
TURK (S.) a native of that part of Aſia 
called Turkey. 


TURKEY (S.) a fine, large, eatable bird or 


fowl ; alſo the name of a very large king- 
dom, | 


TU'RKEY-POUT (S.) a chicken, or young 


turkey. | 
TURKISH (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
nation or people called Turkey, or the Turks. 
TU'RLUPINS (S.) a fect of hereticks that in 
the 14th century maintained, that when a 
man was come to a certain degree of per- 
ſedtion, he was then no longer under re- 
ſtraint, but had a perſect exemption from 


25.4597 

ed, that God was to be applied to onjy h 
mental prayer. They practiſed the maj 
obſcene matters in publick, and went nales 
both men and women, and yet to recom, 
mend themſelves, they pretended to ey. 
traordinary degrees of ſpirituality and qe. 
votion. They called themſelves the frater. 
nity of the poor ; Dauphiny and Savoy way 
the principal places they appeared in, when, 
by a ſevere puniſhment they were alſo quick. 
ly extirpated, 

TURMOUL (V.) to ſlave or drudge much, 
to buftle, make a ſtir, &c. 

TURMOTL or TURMOLLING (S.) |. 
bouring hard, working earneſtly, endes. 
vouring ſtrenuouſly, &c. * 

TURN (V.) to form or make curious ton, 
&c. in a lathe; alfo to change ſides, er pu 
that outmoit now, that was inmoſt befor, 
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the commands of the divine law, and affirm- 


cc. alſo to leave one party, opinion, or re. 'SHES 
ligiun, and eſpouſe another; alſo to wind teeth tha 
or twiſt any thing round, the fore- 
TURN iS.) a certain determined walk, courſe, corner-te 
or ſpace of ground; alſo the order or plac forth on' 
that any thing is done in. and two 
TU'RN-COAT (S.) a name of reflection for 'STLE | 
one that changes his religion or party, eſpe- ving, &c 
cially for the view or ſake of profit or ad. ''TBUR 
antage. longing | 
TU'RNER (S.) an artificer that turns or makes but ſmal 
bowls for greens, and many other curiol. Tueſday 
ties with a lathe, in wood or metal. ted, and 
TU'RNIP (S.) an edible root proper for fool BU'TELA: 
both to man and beaſt, eſpecially for feed. tion, or 
ing ſheep. him of a 
TU'RNPIKE (S.) a gate ſet up in a road TELAl 
public authority, to oblige every carriage q ſon that 
horſe- paſſenger to pay a certain ſum towaidi or proted 
the mending or keeping the roads in repair; TOR | 
alſo in a Gariſon, Sc. it is a piece of time inſtructoi 
12 Or 14 foot long, cut in a ſexangular ſom), TORE. 
and every fide bored ſull of holes about inſtructs. 
inch diameter at proper diſtances, throug! ITE ( 
which pikes of about fix foot long, pointed braſs tha 
with iron, and well faſtened, are put, or meltir 
that the enemy cannot eaſily get by « iMnifies th: 
through; theſe are commonly put in many inf 
breach, the entrance of a camp, &c. then-mox 
TU'RPENTINE.(S.) a fort of clear, reſinow /XFORI 
gum, diſtilling out of the fir- tree and oth"; monly ca 
it is of two ſorts, vulgar or common, of / WWmiry, cl; 
netian ; the latter is eſteemed the beſt, ben but a ſm; 
clear, pellucid, and white, and of a glas cet week 
jour, inclining to a ſky colour, uſed as abi Wo; com 
ſam to cuts and other green wounds, ans NAIN (s 
taken inwardly is diuretick, occafioning e man an 
urine to ſmell like violets ; boiled in wat RW ANG | 
becomes ſolid, and being fo prepared, "Wi whip, c 
made into pills, and given in venereal ca nent. 
the oil is uſed to conſolidate wounds, to HAN 
cuſs tumours, and to ſtrengthen the ner! BR ſtring o 
TU'RPITUDE (S.) filthineſs, unclcannes ly ; and 
haſeneſs, vileneſs, wickedneſs, &c. thing tha 
TU'RRET (S.) a {mall room, or little to Va TI 
| | f Kc. ly. 
built upon * top of 15 houſe, TAI VEAG ( 


e 
RTLE or TU'RTUR (S.) a clean bird, 
often mentioned in the ſcriptures, and which 


Jui diſpenſation; this is a bird of paſſage, 
coming and going at certain fixed ſeaſons of 
the year; one of the pigeon or dove kind, 
remarkable ſor its kind diſpoſitions and celi- 
bacy, never chuſing to conſort with another 
aſter the death of her firſt mate ;. alſo the 
name of a fiſn, called a ſea tortoiſe. 
USCAN ORDER (S.) in Architecture, is the 
coarſeſt and leaſt artificial of any uſed in 
building, and employed where ſtrength is 
principally intended, without regard to or- 
nament or beauty. 
SH (Part.) an expreſſion whereby we ex- 
preſs our contempt or diſlike of any thing 
or perſon. 3 
'SHES or TUSKS (S.) the large fangs or 
teeth that ſtand out of a boar's mouth; alſo 
the fore-teeth of a horſe, ſeated beyond the 
corner-teeth upon the bars, where they ſhoot 
forth on each ſide of the jaws, two above, 
and two below. | 
'STLE (S.) a contention, ſtir, buſtle, ſtri- 
ving, &c. 
TBURY (S.) a borough with a caſtle be- 
longing to it in Staffordſhire 3 the town 1s 
but ſmall, and has a weekly market on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from Londen 100 compu- 
ted, and 120 meaſured miles. : 
U'TELAGE (S.) the guardianſhip, protec- 
tion, or care that a perſon has intruſted to 
him of an infant, &c. 
'TELAR or TU'TELARY (A.) any per- 
ſon that performs the office of a guardian 
or protetor. 
„TOR (S.) a ſchool-maſter, teacher, or 
inſtructor in any art or ſcience. 
'TORESS (S.) a woman that teaches or 
; inſttucts. 8 
'TTY (S.) in Foundery, is the heavy foil of 
braſs that ſticks to the tops of the furnaces 
or melting- houſes, &c. and in Muſick, ſig- 
nifies that thoſe - compoſitions that employ 
many inſtruments in different parts, ſhould 
then move all together. 
/XFORD (S.) in Nottinghamſhire, com- 
monly called Tuxford in the Clays, from the 
miry, clayey ground in and about it; it is 
but a ſmall, indifferent town, but has a mar- 
ket weekly on Monday; diſtant from London 
105 computed, and 131 meaſured miles, 
VAIN (S.) a couple, or two in number, as 
a man and his wife, &c. ; 
NANG (V.) to ſound like the ſnapping of 


a whip, or of the ſtring of a muſical inſtru- 
ment, a N 


a ſtring of a muſical inſtrument pulled · rude- 
; and ſometimes the ſcent or taſte of a 
thing that links, Kc. ; 

LA TTLE (V.) to talk or prate much or 
Wiy, F 


EAS (S.) vexation, trouble, fretting, per- 
plexity, &c. 


was ſometimes offered in ſacrifice under the | 


WANG (V.) ſometimes means the ſound of | 


I 2 4 
TWEEDLE (V.) a mock word, ſignifying 
to play upon a muſical inſtrument, 
TWEE'ZERS (S.) a curious fort of toy in the 
nature of a pair of ſciffars or nippers. 
TWELFTH-DAY or TIDE (S.) the name 
of the church feſtival called alſo the Epi- 
Fbany, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the 
Gentiles, which is celebrated the 6th day of 
January, or 12 days after Chriſt's nativity. 
TWIG{S.) a ſmall ſprout of a tree or branch ; 
alſo a deſcendant or child, 


on ſmall twigs; to be too cunning for a 
perſon, &c. | 

TWILIGHT (S.) that imperfe& light that is 
ſeen between the ſun's ſetting and riſing, 
during the time of his being leſs than 18 de- 
grees below the horizon, | 

TWINE (V.) to cleave to, or wrap round 
any thing, &c. | 

TWINE (S.) a particular fort” of ſmall pack- 
thread, very ſtrong and ſmooth, 

TWINGE (V.) to pinch, or give a ſudden or. 
pungent pain in the guts, &c. 

TWINGING (S.) griping, pinching, or ex- 

- citing very ſharp pains, 

TWFNKLING (S.) winking with the eyes, 
or ſparkling like the ſtars, &c. 

TWINS (S.) two children brought forth at 
one birth. f 

| TWYRLING (S.) caufing or making a thing 
turn round very ſwiſtly. 

TWIST (S.) the infide or flat part of a man's 
thighs, upon which a good horſeman fits or 
reſts on horſeback ; alto a ſort of manufac- 

ture uſed by the taylors. 

TWIST (V.) to wiring a thing round, or to 
make a complication of ſeveral threads into 
one. | 

TWIT (V.) to caſt in one's teeth, or tell or 
upbraid a perſon often with ſamething. 

TWITCH (V.) to ſnatch, or pull haftily 
alſo to pinch, &c. . 


tonly, fooliſhly, or fillily, 


to obligate a perſon. 

TY'MPANY (S.) the name of a diſeaſe that 

is a fixed, conſtant, equal, hard-refiſting tu- 
mour of the abdomen, which being ſtruck, 
ſounds ſomewhat like a drum, proceeding 
from a ſtretching inflation of the parts, and 
of the membranous bowels, whoſe fibres 
are too much ſwoln with animal ſpirits, and 
hindered from receding by the nervous juice, 
which obſtructs the paſſase. 

TYPE (S.) the ſhape, copy, model, or re- 
preſentation of ſomething ; and in Divinity, 
means the ſign, ſymbol, or fignifier of 
ſomething abſent, or yet to come. 

TV PHON (S.) an Egyprian deity, from 

| whence came all manner of evil or plagues. 

TY'/PICAL (A.) ſomething relating or be- 
longing to a figure or type. 


TYPO'CRAPHER (S.) one that makes ou 
; uſes 


TWIG (V.) to catch birds with bird- lime laid 
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TWITTER (V.) to laugh, or giggle wan 


TYE (V.) to bind a thing cloſe or faſt; alſo 
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VAG 

uſes letters or types much, ſueh as a letter- 

founder, printer, &c. 

TYPO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of making or 

uſing letters, eſpecially in printing. : 

TYRA'NNICAL (A.) cruel, barbarous, ab- 
ſolute, without law, reſtraint, or controul, 
proud, haughty, imperious, &c, | 

TY'RANNISE or TY'RANNIZE (V.) to 
exerciſe a lawleſs, cruel, or unjuſt power or 
authority over any body. | 

TY'RANNY (S.) a government managed by 
an unlawful magiſtrate ; alſo in a cruel, un- 
juſt, or unmerciful manner by a lawful 
one, &c. = . 

TY'RANT (S.) at firſt was uſed for the king, 
or ſupream magiſtrate ; but when they be- 
zan to uſe their power without limitation, 
or regard to juſtice, &c, it was appropria- 
red ro mean a wicked, unjuſt, cruel, or il- 
legal magiſtrate, and in that ſenſe is now 
always uſed. 

TY'RO (S.) a novice, or beginner in the 
ſtudy or practice of any art er ſcience. 


V, 


S ſometimes 2 vowel, and ſometimes a con- 


ſonant; a vowel when ſounded alone, as 
in union, &c, and a conſonant when it comes 
before another vowel in the ſame ſyllable, as 
in walae, weil, voto, wulvar, &c. In the 
Reman Notation, it ſtands for five, or 53 
thus, V, for 5000, &c. 

VA'CANCY (S.) a ſpace void of matter, or 
a place or office not ſupplied with a proper 
perſon to execute it. | 

VA'CANT (A.) empty, void, at leiſure, &c. 

VA'/CATE (V.) to make void, empty, or an- 
nul any order heretofore given, &Cc. 

VACA'TION (S.) a ceafing from labour, a 

time of pleaſure or refreſhment ; and in Lao, 
means the ſpace of time between the end ot 
one term and the beginning of another. 

VACU'ITY or VA/'CUUM (S.) am interſtice, 
or void ſpace, wholly devoid of matter, &c. 

VACU'NA (S.) among the old Romans, Was 
thie labourers goddeſs, whom they invoked 
as propitious to thoſe who ſought their eaſe, 


or quiet; they celebrated her feaſts in win- 


ter, that they might reſt after their harveſt. 
VA'GABOND (S.) a rover or wanderer about 
irom place ot place, having no ſettled or de- 
termined habitation ; and in the ſenfe of the 
Law, a rogue and a vagabond is the ſame 
thing, for he that. goes about in a loitering, 


iche manner, without having any known or 


vitthle way of living, whether he beg or not, 
is fleemed a vagabond. | 
VAGA'RY (S.) a whimſical or merry prank, 

an odd humour, fancy, or ſportive action. 
VA'GITANT (S.) a certain god whom the 

Pagans imagined to preſide over the firſt 


words which children pronounced; this god 


had an altar erected to him at Rome, 


. 

VA GRAN T (S.) an idle, ſtrolling, rang 

perſon, that has no honeſt, viſible way d 

maintaining himſelf. 

VA'GRANT (A.) idle, wandering, ftrollin 
rambling, unſettled, roving up and down 

VA/GRANTNESS,or VA'GRANCY (5, 4 

ſtate or condition of a ſtrolling, idle, by 

ging life, &c. 

VAGUE (A.) wandering, roving about, 

random, or looſe, without any ſettled or 

or regularity, | h 

VAII. (S.) a thin ſkin, or looſe garment n 

throw over a man or woman, to Preven 

their being ſeen ; alſo any thing that liv 

or obſcures another, 

VAIL (V.) to cover, hide, ſecrete, or c 

icure any thing. 

To wail the Bonnet, to pull off the hat, 
ſalute or compliment a perſon ; and at 9 
to ſtrike ſail.in token of ſubmiſſion, 
VAILS (S.) the perquiſites or advantages th 
ſervants receive from viſiters, or gifts or a 
lowances made to them by their maſter; 
miſtreſſes, ſuch as the old cloaths that ys 
left off, &c. | 
VAIN (A.) frothy, proud, puffed up, empty 
fooliſh, of no value, to no purpoſe, c. 
VAIN- GLORIOUS (A.) bragging, boattin; 

vaunting, &c, . 

VAIN - GLO'RY or VAIN - GLO'RIors 
NESS (S.) over-rating or valuing one's f 
for imaginary perſections, deſirous of mz 
king a great ſhew beyond a perſon's ſtati 
or ahility, &c. 

VATNNESS (S.) pride, emptineſs, foolih 
neſs, unprofitablencſs, &c. 

VALE or VA'LLEY (S.) a low, hollow fx 
between circumſcribing mountains; all 
gutter over the ſleepers in the roof ol 

| building. | 

VA'TLENCES or VA'LLENS (S.) thoſe ſho 
ornamental borders or curtains made to pul 
at the top of window or bed-curtains, u 
cover the rings, loops, and rods, 

VA'LENTINES (S.) perſons choſe on ti 
14th of February to be the mate, lover, 6 
gallant for the year following, a ceremo! 
ſtill retained among the younger ſoit of u 
married people. 

VALENTYINIANS(S.) a ſect of enthuſiaſtic 
who followed the opinions of one Valeri 
a prieſt, who upon his being 4iſappointedd 

a biſhoprick forſook the Chriſtian faith, 2 
publiſhed that there were zo gods and gil 
deſſes, i5 of each ſex, which he called At 


another Pandora, fprung from their cont 
ſnondence, and affirmed, that he paſt tuo 
the Virgin Mary with a hody he brought (k 
of heaven, as thro? a pipe or conduit, i! 
that all men ſhould not riſe again: Hen 


followers added ſeveral other errors, dectai 
there was no obligation to ſuffer mart yrocn 
ſome declared againſt baptiſm, and cn 


4 


or Aves, and taught that our Saviour, li 


publiſhed a goſpel and palms ; to their 
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VAN 

raRiſed it in a peculiar manner, and all in- 
dulged themſelves in licentiouſneſs, 

A LET (S.) a waiting-man, or ſervant that 
attends his maſter in the bed-chamber, &c. 
and in Horſemanſbip, is a ſtick that has a 
blunted point of iron to prick a leaping 
horſe, &C. 

\LETUDINA'RIAN or VALETU/DINA- 
RY (S.) one that is in a weak, crazy, or 
fickly ſtate or condition of hodily health ; 
alſo an hoſpital for ſick people. 
ALETU/DINARY (A.) weak, crazy, fick- 
y in a languiſning or bad ſtate of health. 
A'LIANT (A.) ſtout, bold, courageous, tre- 
ſolute, daring. - : ret OO 

A'LID (A.) authentick, ſtrong, powerful, 
mizh'y, undeniable, &c. . 

ALYDITY or VA'LIDNESS (S.) truth, 
power, authentickneſs, &c, | 
ALLEY (S.) a low or hollow place, the 
bottom or ſpace between two mountains. 
\'LOUR (S.) bravery of mind, undaunted- 
nels, reſolutencſs, courage, ſtoutneſs, &c. 
A'LOROUS (A.) courageous, ſtout, bold, 
reſolute, undaunted, &c. 1 
A LUABLE (A.) precious, worthy to be 
eſteemed, taken care of, or ſet by, impor- 
tant, weighty, &c. 

ALUA'TION (S.) the ſetting a price, worth, 
or value upon any thing. e 
A'LUE V.) to eſteem or reckon precious, 
or deſerving ; alſo to eſtimate, compute, or 
ſet a price upon any thing. 

ALVE (S.) a lid or cover of a tube in hy- 
draulick engines, ſuch as pumps, &c. com- 


clacks, opening only one. way, which the 
more forcibly it is preſſed the other, the 
more cloſely it ſhuts the aperture; in Ana- 
tomy, ſometimes it means ſmall, thin mem- 
branes in veſſels, like folding doors that open 
ard ſhut, or extend and contract themſelves 
as occafion requires, and theſe are alfo va- 
iouſly denominated from their figuration, 
ome heing called figmoides, others, ſemi- 
lunares, &c, from their fimilarity to the 
letter ſigma, a half moon, &c. they are 


IaQeal veſſels, and in the muſculous fibres, 
vhoſe uſe is to hinder the blood and other 
iquors from returning the fame way they 
ame ; they are alſo found in the inteſtines, 
OMP S.) the upper leather of a ſhoe, 

IMP (v.) to ornament, mend, furbiſh, fit 
p, clean, or adorn any thing. 

Nor VANGUARD (S.) the firſt line of 
In army drawn up in battalia, Which gives 
he enemy the firſt charge; the firſt or fore- 
oſt part of any body or bodies of men in 
ums. 

UNDALS (S.) a wild, ba barous, and fierce 
eople, inhabiting the northern parts of 
wedeland, but leaving their native habita- 
jon, over. run a great part of Europe, ma- 
g devaſtation vhere- ever they came. 


monly made of leather, and vulgarly called 


ound in the veins, arteries, lymphatick, and | 


Yr 


VANE (S.) a plate of iron, &c. ſo nicely kurg 
upon a ſpindle as to be eafily turned about 
by every puff of wind, in order to let peo- 
ple fee which way the wind blows; alſo a 
moving fight ſet upon a mathematical in- 
ſtrument to ſlide backwards and forwards 
as occaſion requires. 

VANITLLA (S.) a ſmall pleaſant ſeed ground 
to powder, and mixed with the cocoa-nut 
in the making of chocolate, to give it an 
agreeable flavour, 

VANTLOQUENCE (S.) fooliſh prating, idle 
talking, &c. 

VA'NISH (V.) to diſappear ſuddenly, or mi- 
raculouſly ; alſo to go out of fight haſtily, 
or to come to nothing, 

VANITY (S.) in Scripture, ſometimes ſigni- 
fies that which is oppoſite to truth or reali- 
ty ; ſometimes pride or vain- glory; ſome- 

times lying, and ſometimes mere nothing or 

__ emptineſs. 

VA'NQUISH (V.) to conquer, ſubdue, over- 
come, maſter, or bring under. 

V A\/NQUISHER (S.) a conqueror, victor, ſub- 
duer, or overcomer. 

VAPID (A.) palled, deadened, or grown 


flat, as liquor that ſtands in a veſſel unſtop- 


ped, &c, 


VA*'PORARY (S.) a bagnio ſtove, or hot 


houſe ; alſo a decoftion of herbs for a fick 
perſon to fit over while hot, that the team 
may get into his body, &c. 

VAPORA'TION (S.) a ſteaming or iſſuing 
forth of ſmoke or damp vapours, 

VAPORIT'FEROUS (A.) producing or caufing 
ſteams or vapours, | 

VA'POUR (V.) to boaſt, brag, crack, bounce, 
huff, ſwagger, &c. 

VA'POURING (S.) hectoring, boaſting, brag. 
ging, huffing ſwaggering, &c. 

VA'POURS G.) ſteams or watry particles 
thrown off from humid bodies, by means 
of the natural heat of the ſun, or artificial 
heat of fires, &c, and in Phy/ick, means a 
diſtemper vulgarly called the hypo. 

VA'RIABLE (A.) changeable, thifting, liable 

or apt to alter or change, unſettled, irreſo- 

lute, undetermined, &c. 

VA'RIANCE (S.) an alteration or change 
of a perſon or thing; alſo a quarrel or di- 
pute that occaſions perſons to be ſhy or un- 
friendly. | 

VARIA'TION (S.) a change or alteration ; 

alſo the difference, in ſome parts of the 
world, of the poles of the magnet from 
thoſe of the world. 

VAR'IEGATE (V.) to diverſify, change, or 
alter ; alſo to make things of divers colours. 

VA'RIEGATED(A,) ſpeckled, ſpotted, ſtreak - 
ed, or diverſified with ſeveral colours. 

VARIEGA'/TION (S.) among the Floriſit, 
is the art of cauſing the leaves of plants or 

flowers to have divers colours. | 

VARTETY (S.) many forts, or different 


changes, | i 
VARIOUS 
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VARIOUS (A.) different, frequently chang- 


ing, unſettled, &c. . 

VA'RLET (S.) in the old Law Senſe, was a 
yeoman, or yeoman's fervant ; but now it 
generally means a mean, baſe, unworthy, 
diſhonett fellow. | 


| VA/RNISH (S.) a liquor compoſed of gums, 


ſpirit of wme, &c, to paint over any fort of 
joinery, pictures, &c, to make them look 
gloſſy and beautiful to the eye. 

VA'RNISH (V.) to gloſs or ſet any thing off 

to the beſt advantage with actual varniſp, 
or by commending, praiſing, &c. 

VA RV (V.) to change, alter, diverſify, or 
make any thing different to what it was 
before. | | 

VASE (S.) among the Fonts, is the cup of 
any flower formed by the growing up of the 
leaves hollow, as that of the tulip, &c. alſo 
the round bulk or ball in the middle of -a 
church candleſtick or branch; in Arcbitec- 
ture, it is an urn or pot put on the tops of 
cornices, pedeſtals, &c. repreſenting ſuch 
veſſels as the ancients uſed in their ſacrifices, 
burial of the dead, &c. alſo a ſort of orna- 
mental leaden flower- pots. 

VA'SSAL (S.) a ſlave or dependant, one that 
is in ſervitude or bondage to another. 


VA'SSALAGE (s.) the ſtate of flavery or 


bondage to another; alſo the condition of 
any poor perſon that is obliged to do any 
ſort of mean work for a livelihood. 

VAST (A.) very great in quantity, or many 
in number, extenſive, huge, mighty, &c. 
VAT (S.) a very large veſſel uſed in brewing, 

or for keeping liquors in ſtore. 

VAUDOL'S (S.) poor men, a name given to 
the followers of Peter Vaud or Valde, a rich 
merchant of Lyons in France about 1160, 
who, upon ſeeing his friend die ſuddenly at a 
feaſt, was ſo much affected, that he imme- 
diately betook himſelf to ſeriouſneſs and me- 
ditation, and the ftudy of the ſcriptures; by 
which means, having found out ſeveral er- 
rors in the church of Rome, he, communicated 
his diſcoveries to his ſriends, and the poor, 
whom he conſtantly relieved bountitully ; 
upon which the cle: gy excommunicated him, 
and perſecuted ſome of his diſciples, which 
occaſioned both him and them to fly into 
the valleys of Piedmont, where they found 


ſome ancient Chriſtians called alſo Vaudes, 


who ordained ſuch of the Lyonnois as were 

capable of preaching, who ipread themſelves 
into Lacy, France, and Germany. 

VAULT (S.) any holiow ſpace or building co- 


vered over, or encloſed with an arched roof, 


whether. below the. common ſurface of the 
earth, asare cellars or ftore- houſes tor wine, 
&c. or the bodies of churches or other large 


buildings; and ſometimes it is applied to 


thoſe ſmall rooms or buildings erected in 
church- yards, or other burying- grounds, for 
the uſe of a private family, &c. and ſome- 
times to the neceſſary-houſe, or privy, in a 
piivate houſe. 


VAULT (V.) to cover any hollow place 
| Ul 


YH 


building over with an arched roof; alſo 
leap or jump over any high place by f 
ſtrength of one hand, and the agility of 
man's body; and in Farriery, the forgin 
horſe's ſhoe hollow, for fuch who have 10 
and round ſoles above their hoofs, to ke 
it from bearing upon the ſole, is called ; 

_ vaulting the ſhoe, | | 

VAUNT (V.) to brag, boaſt, ſtump, cn 
vapour, make a noiſe, buſtle, ſtir, &c, 

VA'YVODE (S.) a tributary prince, or ct 
ruler in Yalachia, Mo/dawia, and Trarfil 
nia, ſubject to the grand ſeignior. 

U'BEROUS (A.) plentiful, abundant, copiny 
extenſive, fertil, &c. 

UBVETY (S.) the preſence of a being in f(x 
determined place, or part of ſpace. 

U'BIQUIST (S.) one that lives here, there, 
any and every where, without any cet 
ſettled abode. ; | 

UBIQUIT A'RIANS (S.) ſuch Chriſtians 253 
firm Chriſt's natural body to be every wh; 
preſent, - | 

UBVQUITARINESS or UBT'QUITY (8) 
quality or property whereby any perſon 
thing is every where preſent ; alſo unſetilt 
neſs, or living or reſiding in no particular q 
fixed place. | 

U'/DDER (S.) in a Cov, Cc. is what a br: 
is in a woman, containing the milk to fe 
their young, &c. . | 

VEAL (S.) the fleſh of a calf. 

VE/CTIS (S.) in Mechanicls, is a leaver fy 
poſed to be an inflexible right line with 
any weight, and is accounted the firſt oft! 
fix powers, 

hr he (S.) in an Army, is a centinelt 
horſe-back ſet to watch the motions of 
enemy, to guard a paſs, &c, 

VEER (V.) in the Sea Language, is tolkt 
more cordage; alſo applied to the vi 
when it changes ſuddenly, or often i 
little time; alſo to croſs or traverſe the 
in order to make way when the wind is 
direct. ; ; 

VE/GETABLES (S.) all forts of fruits, he 
flowers, & c. that grow and encreaſe b) lt 
and moiſture, but have not life and {i 

tion like animals. 

| VE'GETATE (V.) to enliven, quicken, 

| cauſe any thing to grow, &c. 

\ VEGETA'TION (S.) the natural growing 

encreaſing of plants, trees, flowers, &. 

VE'GETATIVE (A.) that property or qui 
of any thing by which it grows, encral 
or receives nouriſhment. | 

VE'HEMENCE, VE'HEMENCY, or VI 
MENTNESS (S.) earneſtneſs, fervenc, 
gorouſneſs, eagerneſs, warmth or paſſioni 
neſs of diſpoſition, &Cc, 

VE'HEMENT (A.) fervent, eager, zeal 
hot, boiſterous, furious, &c. | 

VEHICLE (S.) a common name to any th 
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ing perſons or things from one place to an- 

other, as a coach, /water- pipe, &c. and in 

Phyfick, any thing that the ingredients are 

put into, as wine, liquorice, ſugar, &c. to 

render the compoſition more palatable to the 
atient. ; | 

VEINS (S.) in a human Bedy, are thoſe pipes 
or canals through which the blood paſſes ; 
and in Mining, it is ſuch ribs or ſtreaks of 
the rock, &c. that is full of, or ſtrongly 
impregnated with ore or mineral. 

VEUNY (A.) mixed with, or full of veins. 

VE'JOURS (S.) in Lav, are ſurveyors ſent 
by a court to view any place in diſpute, in 
order the more exactly to ſettle the rights of 
the ſeveral claimants. 

VEJU'PITER, or BAD or EVIL JU'PITER 
(S.) a god adored by the old Romans for fear 
he ſhould do them a prejudice, and not out 
of expeQation of receiving any benefit or 
advantage from him ; his ſtatue reſembled 
a young man holding arrows in his hand 
ready to ſhoot, 

VELLAM or VELLUM (S.) a curious ſort 
of fine parchment, exceeding ſmooth, and 
very fit to write upon, and commonly made 

1 of calf-ſkin, | 

ELLICA'TION (S.) a ſudden pull, or 

twitch ; and in Sargery, is a convulſive mo- 

tion in the fibres of the muſcles. - 

VELO/CITY (S.) the degree of ſwiſtneſs that 

any thing moves with, 

ELVET (S,) a curious and rich filk manu- 

facture in the weaving trade, that, by means 

of a fize ſtick, cuts the threads of the ſhoot 
in ſuch a manner, as to afford a very noble 
look, and agreeable touch. | 

ENAL (A.) ſordid, mean, baſe, a mind or 

diſpotition that may be turned any way tor 

profit and advantage. 

FEND (v.) to ſell, diſpoſe of, exchange, put 

off, put up, or fet to ſale, | 

ENDEE (S.) in Law, is the perſon to 

whom any thing is ſold, 2 

E NDER or VE'NDOR (S.) one that ſells, 


luable conſideration. 

'NDIBLE (A.) ſaleable, fit, or proper to 
de ſold, a marketable commodity. 
ENEERING (S.) the art of laying thin 
ſlices of walnut - tree, or other ſcarce and 
curious wood upon a bed of glue, to make 
common wood look as if it was all of the 
finer ſort. : 

NENTFICAL or VENENVFICK (A.) 
crap oifonous, venomous, miſchievous, &c. 
NERABLE (A.) reverend, / worſhipful, 
tat deſerves eſteem, honour, regard, &c. 


lion ommands efteem, or that perſon or thing 
0 which or whom reverence or reſpect 
huscht to be given or paid. 

NERATE (V.) to honour, eſteem, wor- 
ny i, reverence, &c. 


kr 


NERA'TION (.) the act of adoration, 


puts off, or diſpoſes of any thing tor a va- | 


ic; RE VER ABLENESS (S.) the quality that | 


VEN 
or of honouring, valuing, eſteeming, &Cc. 
VENE'REAL or VENEREOUS (A.) luſtiul, 
appertaining or belonging to venery or co- 
pulation. | 
VENE'REALNESS or VENE/REOUSNESS 
(.) luſtſulneſs, leacherouſneſs ; alſo the con- 
dition of a perſon infected with the foul diſ- 
. eaſe, vulgarly called the pox. | 
VE'NERY (S.) luſtfulneſs, leachery ; alſo the 
act of coition or copulation ; alſo the art or 
exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts in a foreſt, 
&c. of which there are five ſorts, wiz, the 
hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf. 
VE/NGEANCE (S.) revenge, judgment, pu- 
niſhment. 
VE'NIAL (A.) pardonable, or a crime that 
may be excuſed or forgiven. 


that are beaſts of chace. 

VENOM (S.) a quality that the juices of 
ſome creatures and plants are endowed with, 
that is hurtful and deſtructive to others, and 

commonly called poiſon. 

VE'NOMOUS (A.) hurtful, deſtructive, poi- 
ſonous ; alſo malicious, miſchievous, &c. 
VE'NOMOUSNESS (S.) the nature, qua- 
lity, or diſpoſition of poiſon, miichief, or 
deſtruction; alſo of envy, malice, ha- 

tred, &c. a | 

VENT or VENT. HOLE (S.) a ſmall hole 

made in a veſſel to let the air in or out, as 
occaſion may require; alſo the ſale of any 
commodity ; and in Gunnery, it is the dif- 
ference between the diameter of the bore of 
a piece of ordnance, and the diameter of the 
ball; alſo the cover of a wind furnace, &c. 

VENT (V.) to give air to a veſſel, by boring 
a ſmall hole in it; alſo to ſell, publiſh, make 
known, or declare abroad; alſo to crack 
large plates of glaſs in the working, 

VE'NTILATE (V.) to fan or winnow, to 

cCollect or gather wind; alſo to give vent. 

VE'NTOSE (A.) windy ; alſo bragging, boaſt. 
ing, vapouring. 

VE'NTRICLE (S.) the ſtomach, or that 
membranous bowel in the abdomen, under 
the diaphragm, between the liver and the 
ſpleen ; it has two orifices, that on the right 
hand called the pylorus, or janitor, whereat 
the meat is ſent out into the guts ; another 
at the left hand, at which the meat enters 

its office is to concoct or ferment the food; 
there are four ventricle belonging to the 
brain, and two to the heart. 

VENTRFLOQUIST (S.) one who ſpeaks in- 
wardly, or as it were out of his belly, by 
which means to a ſtander by it ſeems as if 
it were ſpoken at a great diſtance off; alſo 
a pretended witch or ſorcerer, who pretend- 
ed to give anſwers by inſpiration of fome 
ſpirit who ſpoke out of their belly. 

VE'/NTURE (V.) to riſque, hazard, or expoſe 
to danger, as to fend goods to lea, to put 
money into a lottery, &c. 


1 


VENTURE (S.) a ſum of money or W 
5 0 


VE'NISON (S.) the fleſh of deer, hares, &c. 
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Po ER 
of goods put into a lottery, or ſent upon any 
hazard. Y : 
VE'NTUROUS or VENTURESOME (A.) 
daring, bold, couragious ; alſo fooliſh, har- 
dy, raſh, inconſiderate, &c. 
VE NTUROUSNESS or VE'NTURESOME- 
+ NESS (S.) daringneſs, boldneſs. 
VE'NUS (S.) the goddeſs of love, or rather 
laſciviouſneſs, worſhipped by the heathens, 
and idolatrous 1/raelires 3 ſhe was adored un- 
der ſeveral appellations, the Egyptians called 
her Nepbtis, the Affyrians Militta, the Ara- 
bians Alitta, the Perſians Mitra, the Babylont- 
ans Tanais, the Sicilians Erycina, the Greeks 
Apbredites, and the Iſraelites Afarte, Aſpta- 
roth, or Avarab ; the dove was conſecrated 
to this falſe deity. The poets relate abun- 
dance of ſtrange romances about her, and 
ſay her chariot is drawn by ſwans and pi- 


brighteſt and moſt reſplendent of all the ſtars, 
whether erratick or fixed, excepting the ſun, 
which ariſes not from being larger than the 
- reſt, but from her being neareſt the earth, 
excepting Mercury, as appears by her having 
a parallax of almoſt three minutes; among 
the Aſirologers, ſhe is a feminine planet, and 
reckoned the leſſer infortune ; among the 
Chymiſts, copper 1s called by this name, and 
characteriz d, G; in Heraldry, it is the 
green colour in the coat-armour of kings 
and ſovereign princes. 
VERA/CITY (S.) fincerity, honeſty, truth. 
VERB (S.) is ſuch a word or part of ſpeech 
whereby ſomething is affirmed to be done 
to or by myſelf, or another; it alſo ex- 
preſſes the exiſtence or being of any thing. 
VE'RBAL (A.) ſomething belonging, apper- 
taining to, or derived from a verb, as-adjec- 
tives; alſo a contract or agreement made by 
word of mouth, and not wrote down, 
VE'RBALIZE (V.) to make uſe of many 
words, to be tedious in ſpeech or diſcourſe, 
VERBATIM (A.) exact, word by word, &c. 
the ſe}f-ſame words repeated over, that were 
wrote or fpoke bv another, 
VE'RBERATE(V.) to beat, threſh, ſtrike, &c, 
VERBERA'TION (S) a beating or ſtriking. 
VERBO'SE (A.) full of words, fluent of 
ſpeech, &c. 

VE'RDANT (A.) green of colour, as th 
graſs, leaves of trees, &c, | 
VERDANTNESS (S.) the quality of any thing 
that exhibits a briſk, lively, green colour. 
VERDEGREASE (S.) the ruſt of copper ga- 
thered by laying plates of copper, &c. in beds, 

covered with the huſks of preſſed grapes; 
" alſo a magiſtery of common werdegreaſe 
d:fTolved in diſtilled vinegar, and then cry- 
ſtalliz*d in a cool place; it is the fineſt 
graſs- green colour, when well ground, and 
- perfeAly purified from droſs and filth, that 
can be uſed in painting. | 
VEKDERER (S.) a foreſter, or officer, whole 
* buſineſs is to look after the vert, and take 
care it is well maintained; 


geons; among the Aſtronomers, ſhe is the 


VER - 
VERDICT (S.) the reſolution of a jury ufon 


their hearing a cauſe, and confidering die 
matter well. a 5 


. VE'RDITER (S.) an ordinary, common green 


colour uſed in painting. 


| VERDOUR or VE'RDURE (S.) the he, 


greenneſs of a field, meadow, garden, & 

VERECU'NDITY or VERECU'NDNES$ (x) 

baſhfulnels, ſhamefacedneſs, modeſty, &: 

VERGE (S.) the limits, bounds, or extent a 

the power of a court at law, &c. alſo , 

wand, rod, mace, or other enſign of au. 

thorityz in Gardening, it is the edge of 
border of partertes, &c. | 

VE'RGER (S.) an officer that goes before 1 

lord ghief juſtice, a biſhop, dean, &c. wih 

da white, wand or filver ſtick in his hand, 1 
make room for them to come along, and u 
give notice to the people to make way. 

VE'RIFY (v.) to prove true, or make good; 
and in Law, ſignifies to record edicts, 

decrees in parliament. 

VERVLOQUENT or VERILO/QUIQUS (a) 

ſpeaking, or ſaying the truth. 

VE RILV (Part.) yes, indeed, truly, Kc. 

VERISU'MILAR (A.) likely, probable, thi 
carries the appearance of truth, &c, 

VERISIMILITY or VERI>IMPFLITUD? 
(S.) probability, likelihood, &c, 

Pen (S.) truth, reality, certainty, 

Ce | 7 

VER JUICE (S.) the juice of unripe lemom, 
ſour grapes, crab apples, &c, 

VERMICE'LLI (S.) an 1:dian ſoop of a vey 
provocative nature to venery. 

VERMVCULAR (A.) like to or refemblin 
of worms in nature and ſhape, 

VERMICULA'TION (A.) in Phyſik, is tie 
pain or griping in the guts; allo the breed- 
ing of worms in plants, &c. 

VERMICULO>E (A.) wormy, full of, « 
plagued with worms. 

VERMIVFUGOUS (A.) of a nature contra 
to, or expelling of worms. 

VERMILION (S.) a curious red, fine pon. 
der uſed by the painters ; that uſed by 
ancients was tvund upon the tops of int 
ceſfible rocks, which was ſtones that tit 
ſhot down with arrows; there was dl 
an artificial ſort made of red fand ; ! 
Now uſed 1s an artificial cinnabar, wii 
his been long levigated upon a porpl 
ſtone, and ſo reduced to an impalpi 
powder; the women uſed it to paint 4 
adorn. themſelves with it, and fo did 
ſtatuaries, &c. ſuch was the taſte and d 
Facy of toe ancient Romans, that Cami 
triumphed daubed all over with erm 
The Etbiopians painted the ſtatues of th 
gods, and great men daubed their W 

bodies with it. FT, 

VERMIN (S.) all forts of hurtful creat 
eſpecially inſects, that are an annoyanc 
mankind, ſuch as lice, fleas, rats, ® 
worms, &c, 
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VERMINATE (V.) to breed worms, to be 
tormented with the griping in the guts, &c. 
VERNA/CULAR (A.) natural, agreeing, or 
belonging to the houſe, family, or nation, 

_ where a perſon was born, &c. 

VERNAL (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
ſpring time of the year, for which reaſon the 
aſtronomers call Aries, Taurus, and Gemini, 
vernal ſigns, becauſe the ſun paſſes through 
them in the ſpring of the year, 

VERREL, VE'RRIL, or FE'RRIL (S.) a 
ſmall ring, or coat of braſs, iron, &c. that 
is put at or upon the bottoms of walking- 
canes, working tools, &c. to preſerve them 
from ſpliting, &c. - . 

VERRU CA (S.) in Surgery, that hard, high, 
callous ſwelling, called a wart, which breaks 
out of the ſkin, and breeds in ſeveral parts 
of the body. | 

VE'RSABLE or VE'RSATILE (A.) that 


may be eaſily turned about, or wound any | 


wa * 
VER.SA'CRUM (S.) a ſolemn facrifice which 


the Romans offered to their gods upon very 


offered every thing that was brought forth 

during one ſpring throughout all their domi- 

nions, except human creatures, 
VERSE (S.) ſometimes fignifies the poetical 
manner of writing every line in meaſure and 
proper cadence ; and ſometimes a certain 
number of ſyllables, in a line that reads har- 
moniouſly ; and ſometimes a ſmall part or 
portion of a pſalm, or chapter of the Bible, 
into which latter ages have divided it, for the 


or paſſage contained in it, 
VE'RSED (A.) uſed, accuſtomed, ſkilled, or 
well acquainted with buſineſs, arts, ſciences, 
tg | 
'E'RSICLE (S.) a ſhort or ſmall verſe. 
[ERSIFICA!TION (S.) the art of making or 
compoſing verſes, according to the nature of 
the language in which they are made, and 
the laws of poetry uſed therein. 
ERSIFY (V.) to compoſe or make verſes, 
to write in a poetical manner. 
E'RSION (S.) the rendering or tranſlating a 
book, &c. out of one tongue or language 
into another, to make it intelligible to thoſe 
who'do not underſtand the original. 
[ERT (S.) any thing that grows in a foreſt, 


deer to ſhelter under, whether it be timber- 
trees, ſhrubs, &c. in Heraldry, it fignifies a 
green colour, which in the coats belonging 
to all perſons of the degree of nobility, is 
called Emerald, and in the coats of kings 
Venus'; in Engraving, it is expreſſed by dia- 


gonal lines drawn from the dexter chief cor- 
ner to the finiſter baſe. 2 

RTEBRA (S.) in Surgery, may univerſal- 
ly ſignify any point, or turning part of the 
ody; but in a more particular manner thoſe 


the back-bone which has 36 joints, 7 of 


important ' occaſions ; in this ſacrifice they 


more eaſy finding out any particular ſentence | 


and affords green leaves ſufficient for the | 


WES 

which are affigned to the neck, 12 to the 

back, 5 to the loins, and 6 to the os ſacrum, 

which in Anatomy forms the third part of a 

human ſkeleton. *" | 

VERTEX (S.) the ſummit, or uppermoſt 

point of any thing; in Anatomy, the crown 

of the Head, or that part where the hairs 
divide themſelves to the ſeveral fides of the 
head, is thus called; and in 4fronomy, it is 
that point of the heavens which is immedi - 
ately over the head of any perſon in any 
place, which is alſo called the zenith ; in 

Geometry, that ſide or point which is oppoſite 

to the baſe of a figure, is called the vertex; 

in Opticks it is the ſame with the pole of a 

glaſs ; and in Conick Sections, it is that point 

of a curve where the axis cuts it, 
 VE'RTICAL (A.) belonging to the uppermoſt 
part, or higheſt point. 

VERTT CITY (S) when applied to a needle 

touched with a load. ſtone, fignifies that qua- 
lity thereby impreſſed upon it, that makes it 
continually vibrate, when freely ſuſpended 
upon a proper axis, til! it p6ints towards the 
north and ſouth points of the world. 

VERTTGINOUS (A.) reeling, giddy, ready 
to fall, ſtaggering, &c. | 

VE'RTIGO (s.) a diſtemper that affects the 
patient in ſuch a manner, that the objects 
near or about him ſeem to turn round, and 
himſelf with them, though he ſtands till all 
the while, | 

VE'R TUE or VIRTUE (S.) is the whole 
ſyſtem of moral actions, whereby the peace 
and common advantage of ſociety is procured 
and maintained, and men regulate their ac- 
tions by the true rules of reaſon, juſtice, and 
equity; the ancients repreſented each by a 
goddeſs, and built temples, and offered ſa- 
crifices to them; they repreſented P7r:ve un- 
der various forms, and in divers manners. 

VERTU'MNUS (S.) the god of Gardens,; 
ſome of the poets make him the huſband of 
Pomona, and others call him Proteus, from 

his frequent changing his appearances ; fome 
make him the god of trade and commerce z 
others of mens thoughts, &c. the Romans 
had ſettled feaſts in honour of him, called 
Vertumnales, in autumn, in which they re- 
turned him thanks for the fruits of the earth, 

VERTUO'SO or VIRTUO'SO (S.) a perſon 
that is ſkilful, and delights in curioſities and 
improvements in philoſophy, &c. 

VE'RTUOQUS or V/RTUQUS (A.) inclined 
or diſpoſed to be fober, honeſt, juſt, chaſte, 
temperate, &c. 

VE'RVAIN (S.) an herb anciently uſed about 
ſacred rites and ceremonies, called alſo hojy 
herb, pigeons graſs, or Zzns's tears. 

VERY (Part.) ſometimes fignifies in truth, or 
in reality; as, the very man ; ſometimes 
much, a great deal, or abundance ; as very 
great, very ſmall, Sc. 

VESI'CATORY (S.) an actual cautery, or ex- 


ternal medicine that raiſes blifters upon the 
H h h | in, 


4. 
| 


— 
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- VE'SPER (S.) the evening, or evening ſtar. 


VE'SPERTINE (A.) ſomething done in, or 


or perſons by water from one port or nation 
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S8 
kin, by acting upon, and rarifying the ſpi - 
rits, and ſerous particles, and thereby ga- 
thering them betwixt the ſkin and the cuti- 
cula, and conſequently ſeparating them, and 
fo raifing bladders full of ſerous matter. 


VE'SPERS (S.) in the Church of Rome, is the 
evening ſervice, prayers, or ſongs. 


belonging to the latter, or evening part of 
the day; in Aftronomy, a planet is ſaid to be 

ver ſpertine, when it ſets-after the ſun, 

VE'/SSEL (S.) any utenſil that contains liquor, 
or other things ; alſo a ſhip that conveys goods 


to another ; alſo the veins, &c. in a human 
body, whereby the blood and other humovrs 
are conveyed and diſperſed over the whole 
body; among School. Boys, the Sth part df a 
| ſheet of clean paper, is called a weſſe! ; and in 
controverſial Divinity, thoſe perſons that are 
ſuppoſed to be the objects of election or re- 
probation, are called veſſels of mercy or wrath. 
VEST (S.) a ſort of coat made for a little boy, 
and commonly worn juſt before he is put 
into breeches. 
VEST (V.) to authorize, or put a perſon into 
the poſſeſſion of any thing; alſo to clothe, 
VE'STA (S.) the goddeſs of the earth, ſome- 
times called the mother, and ſometimes the 
daughter of Saturn. Numa Pompilius, ſecond 
king of the Romans, conſecrated an everlaſt- 
ing or perpetual fire to her, and to keep it 
eſtabliſhed prieſteſſes called YVeftales, who 
were privileged to marry after they had 
ſpent 3o years in this ſervice ; but if they let 
the fire go out, were puniſhed with great 
ſeverity, and if they ſinned againſt chaſtity 
were buried alive; the th day of June the 
Romans celebrated the ſeaſts of this goddeſs, 
which were kept in the ſtreets before their 
doors, and ſome meſſes were choſe and ſent 
into the temple conſecrated to her. They 
led about the town ſeveral aſſes crowned 
with flowers, and carrying collars made of 
ſeveral bits of paſte, in the form of little 
cakes ; the mills were alſo adorned with 
flowers, and ceaſed from working that day, 
The Roman dames went bare-foet to the 
temple of Vea, and to the capitol, El 
VE'STIARY or VE'STRY (S.) a room in a 
church or monaſtery, where the ſeveral ha- 
bits of the miniſters or monks, &c. are de 
poſited ; a wardrobe, &c, 


VE'STIBLE (S.) in ArchiteFure, is a fort of | 


anti-chamber, for perſons to wait till they 
are called in ; alſo an open porch, or paſſage 
before a houſe. | 
VESTIGIA (S.) the mark, track, foot-ſteps, 
Kc. of any perſon or thing. 
VE/STMENTS (S.) all ſorts of garments or 


clothing, eſpecially thoſe of diſtinction for 


any ſort of officers, whether of law, phy- f 


ſick, or divinity, 
VE'STRY (S.) a room in a church, &6, where 


VE'STRY-CLERK (S.) is commonly an . 
torney, who keeps the pariſh-books, make, 


out paſſes or ſettlements for the poor, &c, pub 
VE'STRY-MAN (S.) an elder or ancient o A, 
a pariſh, who having ſerved, or is now in the 
the actual ſervice of pariſh. offices, fits there litie: 
to make and examine the pariſh-books, ' Mos 
VE'STURE (S.) any ſort of cloaths or raiment are 
whatever; and in Law, is the admitting _ 
perſon into the poſſeſſion or profits of land, hop 
-_ ; VI'CA] 


VE'TCHES (S.) a particular ſort of pulſe, by hh; 

ſome called chich- peaſe. . 
VETERAN (S.) a ſoldier that has ſerved in bad Þ 
the army ſeveral campaigns, &c. for al 
VETERNUS (S.) the diftemper common} ue a 
called the lethargy, or drowſineſs, cauſing 
heavy ſleep, accompanied with a fever, anda 
delirium, ariſing from too much incongruoy fit for 


moiſt matter within the pores of the bark perſon 
ſubſtance of the brain, which is ſuppoſed ty 4 4 1 


be generated by the demigration of fever, 
VEX (V.) to teaze, trouble, afflict, torment, ICE-G 
oppreſs, &c, 
VEXA'TION (S.) diſturbance, trouble, aftic. 
tion, torment, oppreſſion, &c. 
VEXA'TIOUS (A.) that cauſes, produces, «& 
brings forth trouble, ſorrow, grief, tu. 
ment, & c. 
U'GLY (A.) diſproportioned, deformed, ol: 
ſhape, &c. that excites horror, deteſtation;&, 
VI AL or PHVAL (S.) a ſmall, thin, gui. 
bottle, ſuch as apothecaries uſe to put ther 
drops, juleps, &c. in. 

VYANDS (S.) all forts of victuals or fo, 
whether meat, bread, or fruit. 
VIA”TICUM (S.) all manner of neceſſaries ir 
a journey; and in the language of th 
church of Rome, it is the Euchatiſt given u 
dying perſons by their prieſts. 
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VFBRABLE (A.) that may be moved, ſid, Wins of a 
waved, or brandiſhed over one's head, cri , rh 
the air, or ſwung to and fro like the pez offs 
lum of a clock, wn to tl 

VI BRA TE (V.) to move, ſhake, wave, bl 3 th 

diſn, or ſwing backwards and forwards, C 0 15 


VIBRA'TION (S.) a ſhaking, or tremouf, 
waving, brandiſhing, or ſwinging backnitt 
and forwards of any thing ſuſpended 6 


ybele a f 
ars 2 ma 


| point, Boat, or a 
VI'CAR (s.) one appointed to perform thed We; a 
fice or function of another; and in the f z s | 
ſent Church Conſtitution, it is the parſon d % = ws 

| pariſh, who ſupplies the place of a re 4100 fr 
where the predial tithes are impropri Wn : — 
there are two in the empire of Germany, e co 45 
the elector Palatine and of Bavaria, N MMay 
two contending to be one, and the eech 8 
Saxony, each of which have diſtinct poi , 


| ces to act in and nominate to vacant bens 
in the church; and in caſes of vacancits! 
preſent qualified perſons to the chapt 
cathedrals and collegiate churches _ | 
bies ; they alſo receive the revenues © 
emperor's demeſnes, and diſpoſe of tber 


the garments, &c, are kept. 


FAC 

publick buſineſs ; they receive ſealty and ho- 
mage of the vaſſals of the empire, and give 
the inveſtiture of places below the principa- 
lities ; the king of the Romans is perpetual 
vicar general of the empire. The five ſecu- 
lar electors have alſo their vicars, or depu- 
ties, to act for them; the pope has alſo 
theſe delegates. 

VI'CARAGE (S.) the office or place where a 
vicar has the ſpiritual cure. 

VICE (S.) all forts of diſorderly actions, or 
bad practices; alſo a moſt uſeful inſtrument 
for all handicraft buſineſſes, eſpecially ſuch as 
uſe a file, to hold faſt their work while they 
perform it ; alfo the glaziers inſtrument with 
two wheels, wherewith they draw their lead 
fit for uſe ; alſo an appellation added to a 
perſon that is ſecond or inferior in his office, 
as a wice-admiral, wice-chamberlain, wice- 
chancellor of an univerſity, &c. 
ICE-GE'RENT (S.) one who acts for, or 
under another, a deputy-king, or governor, 


&c. | 

I'CE ROY (S.) one that governs a tributary 
kingdom, and is accountable for all his ac- 
tions to another, | 


dignity of a deputy-king, ruler, or governor 
of a tributary kingdom, 


hood, nearneſs of the place or habitation. 
I'CIOUS (A.) wicked, debauched, corrupted, 
lewd, Sc. 

ICFSSITUDE (S.) the ſucceeding or orderly 
coming of one thing afrer another. 

I'COUNT or VI'SCOUNT (S.) a title of 
nobility next in degree, but below an earl. 
ICOUNTESS or VI'SCOUNTESS (S.) the 
wife of a viſcount. 

I'CTIMS (S.) among the Ancients, were 
beaſts offered up to the gods, the barren crea- 
tures to the infernal deities, and the iruitful 
ones to the celeſtial gods. To Jupiter they 
ſacrificed oxen, and white cocks; to Juno a 
cow or ſheep 3 to Diana a doe; to Ceres and 
ybele a ſow ; to Pan a goat or dog; to 
ars a mad bull ; to Neptune a horſe, a he- 
Boat, or a black bull; to Terminus a lamb ; 
o Apollo a horſe 3 to Minerva a mare; to 


0 Bacchus a kid, or a he- goat; to other dei- 
es only fruit to ſome, and liquor to others, 
re. alſo any nation or people that are perſe- 
ated, or ſuffer, upon account of being under 
he command, or at the diſpoſal of another. 
CTOR (s.) one that conquers, maſters, 
vercomes, or vanquiſhes another, whether 
d feats of arms, or experiments of {kill in 
arning, arts, ſciences, &c. 

TORY (S.) a goddeſs adored by the anci- 
ts, and repreſented by a young woman 
th wings, holding in one hand a crown of 
urel or white olive, and in the other a 
anch of palm adorned with trophies ; alſo 


e act of conquering, beating, or overcom- 


ICE ROY'ALTY (S.) the office, place, or | 


I'CINAGE or VICUNITY (s.) neighbour- 


enut a pigeon, or turtle; to Ii a gooſe ; | 


VIN 

VICTO'RIOUS (A.) conquering, ſucceſsful, 

overcoming, &c. | 

VIVCTUAL (V.) to feed, nouriſh, or provide 

neceſſaries for that purpoſe, eſpecially for 
ſhips, armies, gariſons, &c. 

VIV'CTUALLER (S.) one who contracts or un- 
dertakes to provide neceſſary food, &c. for 
a fleet, army, &c. alſo one that keeps an 
ale - houſe, or publick- houſe. 

VICTUALLING IS.) furniſhing a fleet, ar- 
my, gariſon, town, family, &c, with ne- 
ceſſary food. 

VIUCTUALS (S.) all ſorts of wholſome food, 
or proper eatables. | 

VIDUTTY (S.) the ſtate or condition of wie 
dowhood. | 

VIEW (S.) a ſurvey, fight, or proſpect of any 
thing ; alſo the expeQation, deſign, hope, 
intention of ſomething farther than the pre- 
ſent appearance. 

VIEW (V,) to examine, look over, or ſee into 
the ſtate or preſent condition of any perſon, 
place, or thing. : 

VI'GILANCY or VFGILANTNESS (S.) 

carefulneſs, watchfulneſs, &c. . 

VI'GILANT (A.) watchful, careful, obſer 
vant, &c, h 

VIGILS (S.) watchmen that guard the ſtreets 
in the night ; alſo faſts appointed to precede 
the feſtivals of the church, | 

VIGOROUS (A.) ftrong,. luſty, briſk, ace 
tive, &c, 

VT'GOUR (S.) ſtrength, reſolution, briſkneſs, 
activeneſs, &c. : 

VILE (A.) wicked, lewd, baſe, mean, of no 
account or value, &c, 

VTLIFY (V.) to eſteem as nothing, to ex- 


— 


wicked, worthleſs perſon. 

VI'LLAGE (S.) a parcel of houſes or cottages 

built for the convenience of country-men, 

_— any determinate bounds, limits, or 

Walls. 

| VVILLAGER (S.) a countryman or farmer, 
an inhabitant of a village. 

VILLAIN (S.) formerly meant a man that 
was obliged to do the mean offices, or hard 


held his lands ; but now it generally means 
a wicked, profligate fellow, that ſticks at 
nothing to bring about his deſigns, whether 
it be perjury, murder, theft, &c. 

VUVLLAINOUS (A.) as now uſed, is wicked, 
knaviſh, tricking, &c, | 

VI'LLAINY (S.) baſeneſs, wickedneſs, kna- 
very, &c. 


overcome, &c. 
VI'NDICATE (V.) to defend, maintain, juſ- 
tify, clear, &c. | | 
VINDICA'TION (S.) an apology, defence, 
or proof of a perſon's innocency, &c. 
VINDTCTIVE (A.) ſpiteful, revengeful, ma- 
licious, &c. 


VINE (S.) a ſort of ſpreading tree that bears 
| Hhkha my a 


poſe, or ſet at nought, to repreſent as a 


labour of farming, as a tenure by which he | 


VYNCIBLE (A.) conquerable, that may be 


grapes - 
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grapes, from which are made wine, both red 
and white; they are propagated rather by 

ſtrips or layers than by ſeed, though capable 

of being done both ways. 

- YV/NEGAR (S.) a ſharp, acid liquor made by 
ſour wine, beer, cyder, &c. uſed upon many 
occaſions, and in various manners. 

ViNEYARD (S.) a garden, field, or piece of 
ground planted with vines. 

VINOSE or VI'NOUS (A.) that hath a taſte | 
or ſmell like wine. 1 
VINTAGE (S.) ſometimes means the time of 
gathering, and ſometimes the fruit of the 

vine gathered at a proper time of ripeneſs. 

VINTACER (S.) a worker in a vineyard, 
or a gatherer of grapes. 

VINTNER (S.) a retailer of wine, one that 
keeps a houſe or tavern for perſons to drink | 
wine in. 

VIOL (S.) a muſical inſtrument of various 
Ges, ſtrung with fix ſtrings, formerly very 
much in, uſe for chamber airs, ſongs, &c. 
but now almoſt out of uſe ; the neck is 
ſtrung or fretted with nine firings, frets, 
or diviſions, for ſeveral tones or half notes 
to be expreſſed by ; the common tuning is by 
fourths, upon all the ſtrings except the third 
and fourth, which is a ſharp third, 

VTOLABLE (A.) that may be violated, 

| (poiled, hurt, forced, damaged, &c. 

VVOLATE (V.) to treſpaſs or break through 
the laws of virtue, &c. alſo to act contrary 
to an agreement made between publick or 
private perſons. . ; | 

VYOLATING (S.) breaking through ſolemn 
contracts, doing wrong or injury; alſo forcing 
a woman's modeſty, by compelling her to 
copulation by downright ſtrength, without 
her conſent or will; alſo the turning churches 
to common uſes, or doing profane actions 

therein. | : 

VIOLA'TOR (S.) a tranſgreiſor, offender or 

breaker of contracts, c. | 

VIOLENCE (S.) force, compulſion, oppreſ- 
fion, vehemence, eagerneſs, &c. 

VT OLET (S.) a pleaſant ſmelling flower of a 
bluiſh colour, &c. 

VIOLIN (S.) a ſmall viol, or rather what is 
now called a fiddle ſtrung with four ſtrings, 
all commonly tuned by fifths. 

VFOLIST (s.) one who plays upon a viol or 

: violin, ; 

VIOLONCELLO (S.) 
large fiddle with a deep belly. 

VIPER (S.) a ſort of ſerpent of a ſmall ſize, 
the largeſt not being above half an ell long, 
and about an inch thick. It has a flat head, 
with a ſnout rifing up like a pig ; the male 


Has only two teeth, but the female a great]. 


many ; the male 1s likewiſe blacker bhan the- 
female; and though the poiſon of the viper 
is exceeding dangerous, yet the fleſh is good 
in many Uſtempers. ; 
VUVPEROUS (A.) of the nature, kind, or 


VIRGIN (S.) a maid, a pure or chaſte perſoh 
VIRGIN (A.) pure, clean, undefiled, thut 


a ſmall braſs violin, orf 


VIS 


woman, one who delights in actions belong. 
ing to men, as fighting, bear-baiting, gc, 


that was never married, &c. 


has never been uſed, &c. 
VIRGINALS (S.) a muſical inſtrument wi 
keys like a harpſichord, now quite out d 
uſe, | 
VIRGINITY (S.) the ſtate or condition of; 
pure maid. or unmarried perſon, 
VIRVFDITY or VFRIDNESS (S.) the green, 
neſs or verdure of graſs, leaves, &c, 
VIRILE (A.) manly, ſtout, ſtrong, rohut, 
and particularly fit for the a& of gen: 
ration, | . 
VIRILLITV (S.) manhood, the age or fir 
of a man, ſtrength or ability for copy 
lation. | 
VFRTUAL (A.) potential, effeQual, eq. 
valent, &c. | 
VVRTUE (S.) a full reſolution to do tho 
things that unbiaſs'd reaſon dictates, an 
experience ſhews to be moſt advantageous 
ſociety in general, | 
VI'RTUOUS (A.) honeſt, juſt, fair, iu 
commendable, &c. 
VI'RULENT (A.) poiſonous, hurtful, ven 
mous, contagious, or of a malicious quai 
VI'SAGE (S.) the countenance, face, orlo 
of a perſon. | 
VI'SARD (S.) a maſk to diſguiſe and en 
a perſon's face. 
VI'SCERA (S.) the guts, entrails, or bow 
VI'SCERATE (V.) to take or cut cut 
guts or bowels of any creature. 
VYSCOUS (A.) clammy, fticky, ſweaty, & 
VISIBLE (A.) that may be caſily ſeen, ff 
ceived, or diſcerned. 
VI'SIER or VT'ZIER (S.) in the Turi 8 
vernment, is a privy counſellor or ſtateſ 
Prime or Grand VISIER (S.) in Turi, 
he who governs the whole empire ing 
diately under the grand ſeignior; he if 
times called the grand ſeignior's lieutete 
or vicar of the empire; at his creation, 
prince's ſeal is put into his hand, upon 
is engraven the emperor's name, whi 
puts into his hoſom, and carries away! 
him. He aſſiſts four times a week l 
divan, viz. Saturdays, Sundays, Mow 
and Tueſdays ; and Wedneſdays and Ti 
days holds a divan in his own palace. 
chief judge, and chancellor of the lay, 
annuls the caleſker's ſentences whel 
pleaſes. In a word, he is the ſole diſpo 
his maſter's power, only cannot put 23 
to death without an expreſs order fm 
the grand ſeignior, nor puniſh a Jau 
without the conſent of his officer, 
VI'SION (S.) ſometimes means the {1 
of ſeeing, and ſometimes a chimera 7 
_ - gination of a diſtempered mind; and 
times the appearance of ſomething fup 
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quality of the viper. | | 
VIRA'GO (s.] a maſculine, bold, undaunted 


tural to any Os vI's100 ond . 


on, in Mz 


VII 
YISIONARY or VUSIONIST (s.) one who 
pretends to haye uncommon communica- 


tion with ſpirits, familiars, &c. or to ſee in} ' 


dreams, &c. repreſentations of future things; 
an enthuſiaſt or madman, 

VISIONARY (A.) imaginary, delufive ; alſo 
ſomething belonging to fight or viſion. 


going of one perſon to ſee and enquire after 
the health of another, and to keep up a 
neighbourly and friendly converſation. 
YI'SIT (v.) to go to ſee a perſon in a friendly 
or complimental way; and in Scripture, 
ſometimes means mercy, and ſometimes 
judgment. : 
VISITA'TION (S.) a biſhop's going to the 
inſpection of a college, church, &c. alſo a 
plague, peſtilence, or common judgment 
from heaven, ſuch as that in the city of 
London in the year 1665, of which near 
one hundred thouſand perſons died. 
VISITING (S.) one neighbour's going to ſee 
another; alſo afflicting, troubling, ' puniſh- 
ing, &c. | 
VISITOR (S.) one who is authorized to in- 
ſpet a monaſtery, church, or other religi- 
ous houſe, | 
VISTA or VI'STO (S.) an alley or wall of 
trees before a gentleman's houſe, which 
ſtands at the head of it, or a path cut thro” 
the trees in a wood, for the advantage of 
ſeeing a river, or taking a view of the 
plains, Hills, or country round about. 
VISUAL (A.) ſomething belonging or per- 
taining to the ſight. 
ITAL (A.) any thing that has life and mo- 
tion, or that preſerves or gives life and mo- 


the ſeveral parts diſtinctly, to perform their 
reſpective functions. 

ITALS (S.) in Anatomy, are thoſe principal 
parts of the body, in which the life of the 
creature is more immediately ſituated, ſuch 
b the heart, the brain, the lungs, or the 
wer. 

[ITIABLE (A.) that may be ſpoiled, cor- 
rupted, debauched, &c. _ 
ITIATE (V.) to ſpoil, corrupt, debauch, 
defile, &c. 1 
ITIOUS (A.) naughty, wicked, lewd, de- 
bauched, &c. 

FTREAL or VITREOUS (A.) glaſſy, be- 
F longing or like to glaſs. 

TRIFICA®LE (A.) that may be changed 
or turned into glaſs, | 


into glaſs, which the chymiſts look upon as 
the laſt operation of the fire, and fay, that 
thoſe bodies that are tranſmuted into glaſs, 
Will never have any other form. 

'TRIOL (S.) a mineral compounded of an 
pcid {it and ſulphurous earth; of which 
acre are four ſorts, viz. blue, white, red, 


VISIT (S.) the complimental or reſpe&ful | 


tion, and enables a perſon collectively, or | 


UTRIFY (V) to turn or make any thing | 


nd green; it is uſed in medicine to eat off 
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 VITRIO/LICK or -VITRVOLOUS (A.) that 
is of the nature of vitriol, or that is turned 
into, mixed, or impregnated with it. 
VIVA'CE (A.) lively, briſk, &c. a term in 
Mufick, that direQs the ſtrain or air to be 
played with a moderate ſwiftneſs and great 
ſprightlineſs of ſtroke or tore, by firiking 
the bow ſmartly acroſs the ſtrings, &c. 
VIVA/CIOUS (A.) lively, briſk, ſpirituovs. ' 
VIVA*CIOUSNESS or VIVA/CITY (S.) live- 
lineſs, briſkneſs, nimbleneſs, ſpirituouſnets, 
fire, mettle, quickwittedneſs, &c. 
VIVID (A.) having a freſh, lively, briſk co- 
lour ; alſo vigorous, active, &c. 
VIVVFICATE or VI'VIFY (v.) to enliven, 
make briſk, nimble, active, &c. 
VIVIFICA'TION or VIVIFYING (S.) a 
making alive, active, briſk, nimble, &c. 
VIVI'PAROUS (A.) animals that bring forth 
young alive, and in ſhape, and that do not 
ſpawn or lay eggs, from whence they are 
generated. 4 
VIXEN (S.) ſpoken of a froward, peeviſh 
child, or ſcolding, unſatisfied woman. 2 
VIXEN (V.) to cry, brawl, ſcold, wrangle, 
quarrel, &c, - | 
VIV'ZARD (S.) a maſk to wear on the face to 
diſguiſe a perſon, or keep him from being 
known ; alſo any ſham or pretence that a 
perſon makes to hide his defigns or inten- 
tions. | | 
U'/LCER (S.) a ſolution of the continuity of 
the parts of natural fleſh, ariſing from cor 
roding matter in the ſoft parts of the body, 
attended with a diminution of its magnitude 
and putrefaction of the parts, 
U'LCERATED (A.) corrupted, turned, or 
made into an ulcer, | 
ULCER AfTION (S.) a becoming a running 
fore, by the putrefaction of the parts af- 
fected. — 
U'/LCEROUS (A.) like to, or full of ulcers. 
U'/LLAGE (S.) ſo much liquor as a caſłk wants 
of being tull.z and ſometimes that quantity 
of liquor that is in a caſk that is but partly 
full, is fo called. 
ULTE'RIOR (A.) the fartheſt or moſt diſtan? 
parts of a country ; and eſpecially thoſe that: 
lie beyond a river, mountain, &c, from the 
place where the: beholder ſtands. 
U'LTIMATE (A.) the laſt, final, greateſt or 
utmoſt that can be done. 


| ULTRAMARUNE (S.) a place, perſon, or 


thing that is or comes beyond or crofs the 
ſeas to the place or perſon where the other 
is ſpoken of; alſo the fineſt blue colour uſed 
by painters, and commonly ſold as dear as. 
gold. 

ULTRAMUNDANE (A.) that is inviſible, 
or beyond the world. 

U'LVERTON (S.) in Lancaſpire, commonly 

called Oaſton, is a pretty good town, Whoſe 

market is weekly on Thurſday; diſtant 

from London 197 computed, and 240 mea 


ers, in making aqua fortis, &. 


ioud fieſh that grows about wounds or ul- 


ſured miles. 
H h h 3 ULU» 
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ULULA'TION (S.) a howling like a dog or | 
wolf, making a mournful noiſe. 

 U'MBER (S.) oaker, or earth uſed in painting 
to-make a dark, yellowiſh, brown colour. 

_ UMBILICAL (A.) ſomething belonging to 
the middle of the belly, commonly called 
the navel, 

Umbilical Vein, that by which the infant 
receives nouriſhment in the womb. 

U'MBLES or HU'MBLES (S.) the eatable 

part of a deer's entrails. 

U'MBRAGE (S.) a ſhadowing, ſhielding, de- 
| fending, &c. alſo ſuſpicion, miſtruſt, jea- 
' louſy ; alſo a colour, ſham, or pretence. 

UMBRE'LLO or UMBRELLA (S.) a covering, 

or portable pent-hovſe to carry in a perſon's 
hand to ſcreen them from violent heat, rain, 


&C. - 
U'MPIRAGE (S.) the power of judging in, 
or deciding of controverſies between diffe- 
rent parties. 
U'MPIRE«(S.) one to whom the abſolute de- 
cifion of a controverſy is referred. 
UNA/BLE (A.) that has not power or ability 
to do what is defired or required. 8 
UNACCE'/PTABLE (A.) that is not agreeable, 
unpleaſant, ungrateful, &c. 
UNACCOU'NTABLE (A.) ſtrange, wonder- 
ful, uncommon, that no reaſon can be given 
1 
"*UNACCU'STOMED (A.) not ſkilled or prac- 
tiſed in any matter or thing. 
UNACQUAI'NTED (A.) not known to, or 
familiar with a perſon ; alſo ignorant in an 
art or buſineſs. ; 


/ 


UNA'CTIVE (A.) dull, 
droniſh, &c. - | | 

- UNADMO'NISHED (A.) that has not been 

adviſed or counſelled, &c. 3 

UNADVTSED (A.) indiſcreet, raſh, foolifh, 

jnconſider ate, &c. 


heavy, idle, ſluggiſn, 


— 


UNAFFE'CTED (A.) fincere, plain, modeſt, | 


without any affectation, or forced pretence ; 
alſo not touched with the joy or ſorcow of 
another, c- 
UNAT'DED (A.) not helped or aſſiſted by the 
\ advice, inſtruction, or labour of another. 
UNA'LIENABLE*(A.) that cannot be ſold, 
diſpoſed of, or applied to another uſe, 
UNA'LTERABLE (A.) fixed, determined, that 
cannot be changed or altered, 


% 


 VNANTMITY or UNA'NIMOUSNESS (S.) | 


2 perfe& conſent or agreement to ſomething 
propoſed in a publick company. 


UNA/NIMOUS (A.) with one conſent or a- 


greement. a company all of one mind, 
 UNA'NSWERABLE (A.) that cannot be de- 
nied, gainſaid, or anſwered, 

' UNAPPEA'SEABLE (A.) that cannot he fa- 
tified, pleaſed, afſuaged, appeaſed ; im- 
placable, immoveab'e, &c. 
UNAPPROA'/CHABLE (A.) that cannot be 
come at, or approached tg, 
UNA*PT (A.) unfit for, or that cannot rea. 


UNA'RGUED (A.) that has not been reafoned 


UNB 


any cake in, learn, or underſtand any thing. 


upon, or thoroughly examined into what UN 
may be ſaid for and againſt any thing. b 
UNA'RMED (A.) defenceleſs, without army, UN 
unprepared, taken by ſurprize, or at una- 0 
wares, | UN] 
UNASSAY'ED (A.) not tried or proved, &c, P 
UNASSUSTED (A.) by one's ſelf, alone, wn 
without help in any affair or buſineſs. UNE 
UNASSUA'GED (A.) not appeaſed, reduced, 3 
or brought down, as the ſwelling or anguiſh UNE 
of a blow or wound, or the anger or fury tex 
of a perſon. ; op 
UNASSU'RED (A.) not promiſed, convinced, UNB 
or aſſured of the certainty of a thing, ou 
UNATTAINABLE (A.) that cannot be come UNB 
at, got, brought about, or attained. or 
UNATTE'MPTED (A.) not yet tried or gone UNB 
about: ==>: 5 | det 
UNATTE'NTIVE (A.) negligent, careleſs, me 
diſregarding, that takes no notice, or gives UNB 
no ear to a thing, the 
UNAVA'ILABLE (A.) that ſignifies nothing, UNB( 
that is of no uſe, force or-power, &c. clo: 
4 UNAVOFDABLE (A.) that cannot be pre. ſpe: 
vented or eſcaped, inevitable, not to bz al- UNB( 
tered, | bre 
UNAW'ARES (part.) ſuddenly, by ſurprize, UNBC 
unexpectedly or unforeſeen, &c. wit 
UNBA'R (V.) to open, unlock, or take awzy that 
the faſtening to a window, door, &c. or fron 
the hindrance or ſtoppage for the doing of befo 
any thing, _ ; UNBC 
UNBECO'MING (A.) undecent, unſeemly, reſt 
uncomely, not ſuiting the character of a UNBQ 
perſon. ; bow 
UNBEGO'T TEN (A.) created originally like ed, 
Adam, or elſe ſelf-exiſtent as God; that UNBR 
was not produced by the ordinary way df looſe 
generation, UNBR 
UNBEGU'N (A.) not yet ſet about, underta- unre 
ken or begun, | UNBR( 
UNBEHE'LD ( A.) unfeen, or not looked perfe 
upon. e 5 UNBU/ 
UNBELIE'F (A.) the not crediting the truth of buck! 
a thing, being not convinced or ſatisfied a. UNBU] 
bout a matter, up. 
UBELIE/VER (s.) an infidet, or one that UN BU 
does not believe the truth of what another Kc. 
aſſerts. | quor 
UNBE'ND (V.) to give a lax or releaſe of tl! UNBU'] 
mind from ſtudy, to divert or amuſe one withe 
ſelf with another ſubject; alſo to ſtraighten ſed, \ 
a bow or other crooked thing, &c. UNBU'] 
UNBENVGN (A.) cruel, mercileſs, hard. burthe 
hearted, . „ | to a fr 
UNBESOU'GHT (A.) voluntary, that dos UNBU! 
ſomething without being requeſted, &c. coat, 
UNBEWI TCH (V.) to deliver a perſon ſrnf UNA“ 
the power of witchcraft, to bring one to tif called, 
vſe of his reaſon, c. UNCAN 
UNBIDDEN (A.) that comes without invitte eleſiaſſ 
tion, or goes without command or reques. Where 
UNBUND (V.) to relieve from bondage, 0 has no 
looſe from the power of a contract, &c, UNCA't 
29 2 . a DNBLA Mf power 


UNC 


UNBLA'/MPABLE (A.) faultleſs, that cannot 
be condemned, clear, innocent, &c. 
UNBLE'ST (A.) curſed or under the ſentence 
of judgment; alſo unſucceſsful, &c. 
UNBLOO'DY (A.) that has no blood; ſo the 
Papiſts call the offering up the wafer, the 
unbloody ſacrifice, &c. | 5 
UNBOTLED (A.) meat, roots, &c. that are 
taw, or that are not dreſſed in the pot, &c. 
UNBO'LT (V.) to draw back the bolt or faſ- 
tening of a door, window, &c. in order to 
open it. : R 
UNBO'NED (A.) that has the bones taken 
out, as in carving a fowl, &c, 
UNBOO'/TED (A.) that has his boots pulled 
or taken off, or that is without boots, | 
UNBO'RDERED (A.) that has no ſlip or bor- 
der about it, by way of ſtrength or orna- 
ment, or that has had one pulled off. 
UNBO RN (A.) not yet brought forth from 
the womb, or not in common life. 
UNBO/SOM (V.) to pull off, or open the 
cloathing of the breaſt or boſom ; alſo to 
ſpeak to, or open the mind freely. 
UNBOU'/GHT (A.) that is not contracted or 
agreed for, 
UNBOUND (A.) looſe, free, at liberty, 
without reſtraint, or under no penalty; alſo 


from the confinement or penality that he lay 
before under. | 

UNBOU'NDED (A.) unlimited, that has no 
reſtraints or limitations. 

UNBO*'WELLED (A.) that has the guts or 
bowels taken out; alſo cruel, hard- heart - 
ed, &c. 

| UNBRA'CE (V.) to ſlacken, untie, undo, or 

| looſen the cording, &c. of any thing. 

UNBRI'DLED (A.) at liberty ; alſo unruly, 
unreſtrainable, &c. ; 
UNBRO'KEN (A.) whole, intire, compleat, 

4 perſect, &c. 

UNBU/CKLE (V.) to looſen the faſtening of a 
of buckle, &c. | 

- UNBUULT (A.) not erected, made, or built 


up. | 
1 UNBU/NG (V.) to open or unſtop the cork, 


&c. that is put into a caſk, to keep the li- 


quor from running out. E 


UNBU'RIED (A.) that lies dead above ground 


et without the uſual honours paid to the decea- 

ten ſed, which is ſometimes a mark of infamy. 

| UNBU'RTHEN (V.) to eaſe or take off a 

d- burthen; alſo to communicate one's mind 
do a friend, &c, / | 

0 VNBU'TTON (V.) to open the buttons of a 


coat, waiſt-coat, &c. 
IA TEEN (A.) not taken notice of, or 
called, 85 
UNCANOYNICAL (A.) contrary to the ec- 
cleſiaſtical laws or canons of the church, 
where a perſon reſides; alſo any thing that 
has not the publick approbation or conſent. 
UNCA'PABLE (A.) unfit, or that has not 
power or ability to do what may be required. 


that is looſened or untied, remitted, or free 


UNC 

UNCA'SE (v.) to ftrip or take off the cover 
ing of any thing, or to take it out of the 
cafe ; in Fox-hunting, it is to ſtrip or flea- 
off his ſkin, 

NAY (A.) not yet taken or diſco. 
vered. ö 

UNCE'RTAIN (A.) doubtful, dubious, not 
thoroughly ſatisfied or known, | 

UNCE'SSANT (A.) without any leaving off, 
or giving over, continual application, &c. 

UNCHAITN (v.) to take off the chain or re- 
ſtraint that lay upon a perſon or thing. 

UNCHA'NGEABLE (A.) unalterable, immu- 
table, invariable, &. 

URCHA'RITABLE (A.) hard-hearted, cruel, 
cenſorious. 

UNCHA'STE (A.) impure, lewd, debauched, 
immodeſt, contrary to chaſtity, 

UNCHE'WED (A.) not broken with the teeth. 

UNCHRT'STENED (A.) not yet baptized. 

UNCHU'RCHED (A.) excommunicated, pro- 
ved to have no title to be at church; alſo a 
woman not yet gone to the publick worſhip 
after her lying- in. 

U/NCIA (S.) in Algebra, is the number that 
is prefixed to the intermediate quantities be- 
tween the pure powers ariſing from a bino- 
mial, reſidual, or multinomial quantity, as 
in aa 2 at ; the number 2 is the 
uncia; and in Pharmacy, it ſignifies an 
ounce, or the 12th part of a pound. 

UNCIRCUMCI'SED (A.) ſuch perſons whoſe 
fore-ſkins have not been cut off; and in 
Scripture, it frequently means a hardned or 
ſinful ſtate, as the uncircumciſed in beart, &c, 
are the obſtinately wicked, &c. . 

UNCEFRCUMSPEC'T (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, 
unwary, &c. 

UNCI“VIL (A.) rude, boiſterous, undecent, 

contrary to the laws of good manners, &c. 

UNCLA'D or UNCLOA'THED (A.) ſtripped 
naked, having no cloaths on, &c. 

UNCLA'SP V.) to uncloſe or unlock a claſp 
with which perſons faſten their ſhoes, ſtocks, 
aprons, &c. : 

U'NCLE (S.) a man who is the brother of a 
perſon's father or mother. 

UNCLEA'N (A.) impure, foul, polluted ; and 
in Scripture, Was ſuch a creature or perſon, 
as might not be uſed in, or attend at the ſa- 
crifices then uſed ; alſo a creature that might 
not be eat, | 

UNCLE'FT (A.) that is not ſplit or torn vio- 
lently aſunder, | 

UNCLO'SE (V.) to looſen any thing faſt ſhut 
up, or-to open one's mind to another, 

UNCLOY'ED (A.) not ſatiated, tired, glut- 
ted, or cloyed with any thing; alſo unſtop- 
ped, or made fit for uſe, as a piece of ord- 
nance that had been nailed, 

UNCOI'FED (A.) ſtripped off; or that has 
the coif or head-dreſs pulled off; alſo de- 
graded in law, ſo as not to act as a ſerjeant, 
or not yet arrived to that honour, 

H h h4 
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" UNCOMEA'TAPLE (A.) that cannot be 


- UNCO'MELY (A.) undecent, unhandſome, 
 UNCO'MFORTABLE (A) unhappy, uneaſy, 
_ UNCO'MMON (A.) unuſual, rare, ſeldom, 

UNCOMPOQU!/NDED (A) pure, unmixed, 


UNC 


RR 


"UND 


UNCOLEEPCTED (A.) that lies ſcattered up] UNCREA'TED- (A.) that is either ſelf-exiſt; 


and down in a diſorderly manner, 


UNCO'MBED (A.) that has not been cleanſed, | UNCRO'WNED (A.) ſpoken: of a king, &, 


ſmoothed, untangled, or dreſſed with 2 
comb. | SPE” 1 


approached or come to, or that cannot be 
found out, attained, or underſtood, 


ugly, deformed. 
unpleaſant, mournful, diſtreſſed, &c. 


unfrequent, &c. 
ſimple, without any allay, &c. 
UNCONCE'RNED (A.) vnmoved, unaffected, 

regardleſs, negligent, &c. alſo that has no 
part or ſhar@in a thing. ; 

' UNCONCET'VABLE (A.) that cannot be ima- 
gined, thought, or conceived ; incompre- 
henſible, xc. | | 

UNCONDE/MNABLE (A.) innocent, that 
cannot be blamed, or that deſerves not any 
cenſure. 

UNCONDE'/MNED (A.) that is not cenſured, 
blamed, condemned, or found fault with. 
UNCONFO'RMABLE (A.) ſtubborn, ſtiff, 

that will not yield to, or comply with a 
matter or cuſtom. 5 
UNCO'NQUERABLE (A.) that cannot be 
maſtered, overcome, or conquered ; invin- 
cible. 
UNCO'NSCIONABLE (A.) unreaſonable, un- 
Juſt, beyond all bounds of moderation or 
equity. | 3 
UNCO'NSTANT (A.) variable, changeable, 
that is not to be depended or relied upon. 
UNCONSTRALINABLE (A.) that cannot be 


compelled or forced, that is, or will be at 


liberty, &c. 
UNCONSU'MABLE (A.) that cannot be 
wafted, deſtroyed, ſpent, or conſumed. 
UNCONTE'MNABLE (A.) free from all cen- 
ſure” or blame, innocent, clear, &c. 
UNCONTE'STABLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
puted, that is abſolutely certain or (ure, 
UNCONTRO'LLABLE (A.) that is abſolute, 
or arbitrary in power, that cannot be oppo- 
/ Ted, controlled, or diſputed with. 
UNCO'RDED (A.) that is now untied, that 
before was bound or corded up. | 
UNCORRE'CTED (a.) that has not been ex- 
amined or purged of its errors, faults, or 
miſtakes z alſo, that is not duly puniſhed for 
his crimes, &c. e 
UNCORRU'/PTNESS (S.) purity, perfection, 
ſimpheity, honeſty, ſincerity, &c. 
UNCO'VER (V.) to take or pull off the co- 
vering of or upon any thing. 
UNCOU'PLE (V.) to loofen or ſeparate two 
perſons or things that were united or joined 
together. e 
UNCOU'TH (A.) harſh, barbarous, rude, un- 
ſeem iy; &c. 9 wh 


 U'NCTION (s.) an anointing; and in Scrip. 


ent, or that has no being. 


before the ceremony of coronation has paſſ. 
ed, or one that is dethroned, depoſed or 
. hindered from acting in his function, by e. 
lecting, &c. another in his ſtead, 


{ure, a ſeparation or appointing a perſon or 
thing to a holy or ſolemn uſe, which was 
done upon many ceremenious occaſions, eſpe. 
cially among the ancient Fezws, who uiedit 
in a civil, religious, and healthful way; for 
they anointed their hair, head, and beard: 
At their ſeaſts and other times of rejoicing, 
they anointed ſometimes their whole body, 
2nd at other times their head and feet only; 
their kings and high prieſts were anointed at 
their inauguration ;z they alſo anointed the 
veſſels of the temple to conſecrate them, &;, 
U'NCTUOUS (A.) oily, fat, greaſy, &c. 
UNCU'LTIVATABLE (A.) that cannot be 
improved, mended, or made better. 
UNCU'LTIVATED (A.) neglected, dilre. 
garded, unimproved, untilled, untaught, &, 
UNCU'RABLE (A.) that cannot be remecicd, 
made better, or mended. 
UNCU'RED (A.) not healed or mended pet. 
fectly, &c. | 
UNCU/'STOMABLE (A.) freed, from, or 10 
liable to pay cuſtom or duty to the king, &, 
UNCU'STOMARY (A.) unuſual, not com. 
mon, frequent, or often done. | 
UNCU'STOMED (A.) that has not paid o 
diſcharged the publick duty, tax, or culion 
that is required, PIG, 
UNDAU'NTED (A.) bold, fearleſs, intrepid, 
not to be diſcouraged or diſneartened. 
UNDECAGON (S.) a geometrical figure tlit 
has eleven ſides. 
UNDE'/CENT (A.) rude, immodeſt, unſcen. 
ly, unmannerly, &c. 
UNDECIDED (A.) not yet determined, at 
juſted, or tried, 

UNDECLUNED (A.) in Grammer, me 
ſuch nouns as do not vary their endings. 
UNDEFENDED (A.) leſt open, unguardeh 

helpleſs, &c. | 
UNDEFYLED (A.) pure, chaſte, not poll. 
ted, daubed; or violated. 
UNDEFRAYEED (A.) unpaid, not diſchat; 
ed, &c. | : 
UNDER (part.) below, or beneath, either l 
place or condition. 7 
UNDERBVD (V.) to offer leſs for 2 thi 
than it is worth, or bid below the ordinal 
price of it, | 


gird, ſtrengthen, or bind a thing below d 
beneath. ; | 
UNDERFOO'T (A.) trod upon; alſo fuls 
dued, conquered, or abſoſutely maſtered. | 
UNDERGO' (V.) to ſuffer, bear or go tn 
any troubleſome work, or fatigue of 
mind. | | 


| UNI. 


| UNDERBI'ND or © UNDERGI/RD (V) # 


(DERH 
fair, & 
NDERL 
putting. 
thing en 
than ane 


U'NDERI 


rior per 
pleaſure 
NDERMV 
hollow | 
camp, « 
about a 
point, 
//NDERN 
or inmo 
NDERN 
ſome ot 
NDERP 
that the 
that the 
NDERP. 
prop, b 
&c. alſe 
ſuch nec 
ble him 
/NDERS] 
wares 
price in 
or to ge 
NDERS' 
apprehe 
propofit 
NDERS 
ſoul that 
ſeveral « 
pofition 
what is 
thereof 
prehenſi 
NDERT 


form ſoi 


ſomethit 


UNDERT 


agreed f 
NDERT 
do or pe 
perſon 
people 
/NDERV 
any thi; 
than the 
/NNDERV. 
thing un 


| Tagemer 


things b 
"NDERVY 
grown 1 
NDER-\ 
or at a J. 
/NDER.- \ 


- below Ol 


letter, & 
DES E“ 
berſon 5 


UND 


fair, &c. 

\YDERLAY”. (v.) to ſhore or prop up, by 
putting. ſomething. under; alſo to make a 
thing even that was worn more of one ſide. 
than anather,.as the heel of a ſhoe, &c. 


//NDERLING..(S,) a mean ſervant, or infe- 
rior perſon that depends upon the will and 


pleaſure of his ſuperior. : 

NDERMILNE (V.) to dig or make mines or 

hollow places beneath the walls of a town, 

camp, &c. alſo to work. ſecretly to bring 

about a purpoſe, and to circumvent, diſap- 
oint, or overthrow another. 


/NDERMOST- (A.) that which is the lower 


or inmoſt in any number of things. 
NDERNEA“TH (Part.) below, or under 
ſome.other perſon or thing. . 
NDERPI'N (V.) in Carpentry, is to take care 


that they, cannot ſtart, 

NDERPRO'P (V.) to ſupport, hold up, or 
prop, by putting ſtrong timbers into a wall, 
&c. alſo to relieve, ſuſtain, or give a perſon 


ble him to do what otherwiſe he could not. 
/NDERSE'LL (V.) to ſell goods, or diſpoſe of 
wares cheaper than the common market 
price in order to vend a commodity: quicker, 
or to get other people's cuſtomers away, &c. 
NDERSTA'ND (V.) to perceive, or clearly 
apprehend the true ſenſe or meaning of a 
propoſition, | 1 
NDERSTA'NDING (S.) that faculty of the 
ſoul that ariſes from the refleQing upon the 
ſeveral conditions and connexions of a pro- 
pofition, and which determines what is, or 
what is not the true intent and meaning 
thereof; knowledge, judgment, ſkill, ap- 
prehenſion, &c. | 
NDERTA'KE (V.) to engage to do or per- 


| form ſomething, to endeayour or go about 


ſomething. 


UNDERTA'KEN (A.) ſet about, contracted, 


agreed for, enterprized, begun, &c. 


do or perform ſomething for another; alſo a 
perſon that makes it his buſineſs to furniſh 
people with all manner of burial neceſſaries. 
/NDERVA'LUE (V.) to ſet a ſmall price upon 
any thing, to eſteem a perſon or thing leſs 
than they deſerve, &c. 
\NDERVA'LUEMENT (S.) an appraiſing a 
thing under its due worth or price ; diſpa- 
ragement; alſo a complying with or doing 
things below a perſon's dignity or character. 
"NDERWOOD (s.) all forts of wood not 
grown large enough to be called timber, 
NDER-WO/RK (V.) to work for leſs wages, 
er at a lower price than another. 
NDER- WRIT TEN (A.) ſubſcribed or wrote 
below or underneath the body of a contract, 
letter, Ke. 
DESERVED (A.) ſomething given to a 
perſon, that be hay not meritęd or deſerved. 


NDERTA'KER (S.) one that contracts to 


that the ground -timbers are ſo well ſecured, 


ſuch neceſſary, aſſiſtance privately, as to ena- 


ea 


UNE 
UNDETP/RMINED (A.) unſettled, untefol- 
ved, unadjuſted, &c. | | 
UNDEVOUT (A.) undecent, irreverent, or 
careleſs in religious addreſſes, &c. | 
UNDISCHA'RGED (A.) a debt not paid, or 
a perſon not ſet at liberty that was in hold, 


G. | 
UNDISCIPLINED (A.) untaught, or not re- 
gulated, uninſtructed, &c. 


be known, perceived, or diſtinguiſhed trom 
another, | | 
UNDISTINGUISHED (A.) not known or 
perceived, not diſcerned or diſtinguiſhed 
from others, | 
UNDO! (V.) to ruin; alſo to pull a piece of 
work aſunder, &c. - 7 YG 
UNDO'NE (A.) ruined, deſtroyed, &c. alſo a 
thing not yet begun; alſo a piece of work 
pulled aſunder after it was finiſhed; &c.-- 
UNDOU'BTED (A.) certain, plain, undenia- 
ble, true, without all ſcruple, &c. THEM 
UNDRE'SS (V.) to unclothe or ſtrip a perſon, 
U'NDRESS (S.) a looſe dreſs or diſnabille, ſuch 
as perſons of diſtinction ſlip on in a morn- 
ing, when they are firſt out of bed, or in an 
evening, after they are returned ſrom viſits 
of compliment, or from buſineſs. OT 
UNDRIYED (A.) green, raw, wet, moiſt, &c. 
eſpecially ſpoken of herbs, roots, &c. uſed 
in phyſick. . 
UNDUE! (A.) unjuſt, unfair, undeſerved, con- 
trary to the merits of the perſon or thing. 
UNDULATE (V.) to flow in waves Ike was 
ter, &c. 
U/NDULATED (A.) waved or moved to and 
fro, to repreſent the motion of waves. 
UNDULA'TION (S.) a motion backwards 
and forwards, like that of water, 


perverſe, rebellious, that will net hearken 
to, or obey the reaſonable commands of his 
parents and ſuperiors,  . 10 | 

UNEA'SINESS (S.) diſquietude, diffatisfac- 
tion, reſtleſſneſs, &c. occaſioned. either by 
bodily pain, or a diſſatisfied mind, &. 

UNEA'SY (A.) diſquieted, diſſatisfied, reſt- 
leſs, full of pain, &c. | 

UN'/'ELOQUENT (A.) a diſcourſe or ſpeech 
delivered in a rough, mean, or unaffecting 
language. | 

UNEMPLO'YED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, 
not uſed or employed. 

UNENDO/'WED (A.) a perſon, ſchool, hoſ- 
pital, church, &c. that has no certain eſtate 
or income ſettled upon him or it, for their 
maintenance. . f 

UNE OUAL (A.) one perſon or thing greater 
or leſſer than another. 71 | 

UNE'RRING (A.) infallible, that cannot miſ- 
take, ſure, certain, ' poſitive, 

UNE/XECUTED (A.) a writing or agreement 
that is not ſigned and declared; a law not 
put in force, a command or direction dilie- 
garded, &. RIG 

: VNEX- 


UNDISTI/NGUISHABLE (A.) that cannot 


ei 2 
S 


UNDU'TIFUL ( A.) ſtubborn, diſobedient, 
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UNEXPE/CTED (A.) unlooked for, that 
comes to paſs contrary to appearance, &c. 
UNEXPE/RIENCED (A.) raw, not well 
qualified to do or perform any thing. 
UNEXPE'RT (A.) aukward, unſkiltul, raw, 
ignorant, &c. „ l is 
UNEXPRE'SSIBLE (A 
words to deſcribe. 
UNEXTTNGUISHABLE (A.) a fire, love, 
or hatred that cannot be overcome or put 
out. e 
UNFATFR (A.) unjuſt, diſhoneſt, illegal, cheat - 
ing, &c. 9 
UNFATTH FUL. (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, that 
is not true to his truſt. : 
 UNFA'5HIONED (A.) unmade, not brought 
into ſhape or right form, &c. | 
UNFA/SIEN (V.) to unlock, undo, open or 
take away the pins of a window, bolts from 
a door, &c. | 
UNFEA'THERED or UNFLE'DGED (A.) 
without feathers, naked. 1 
UNFE'D (A.) a child, horſe, &e. that has not 
had its portion of victuals delivered to it. 
UNFEVGNED (A.) true, ſincere, without 
any guile vr pretence, &c. ; 
UNFE'NCED (A.) that has the banks, hedges, 
ſtiles, &c. broken down; a field, &c, open 
to all comers and goers, &c. | 
UNFE/TTERED (A.) at liberty, delivered 
from the bondage of chains, fetters, &c. 
UNFFNISHED (A.) not compleated, partly 
done and partly undone, 
UNFIT (A.) not duly qualified or ſkilled in, 
or for the performance of any thing. 
UNFFXED (A.) not determined or refolved, 
not faſtened or put into its aſſigned place. 
UNFO'LD v.) to put out of order or place, 
to lay open or diſcover the ſecret or diffi · 
culty of a matter. 

UNFO'RCED (A.) not compelled, uncon - 
ſtrained, free, at liberty, by choice, &c. 
UNFORESEE'N (A.) not ſeen before-hand, 
that happens or comes to paſs contrary to 

expectation, &c, 
UNFO'RMED (A.) not put in order, not 
made or digeſted into any particular ſhape. 
UNFO'RTIFIED (A.) not well defended, 
ſtrengthened, or made ſafe. 
UNFORTUNATE (A.) unſucceſsful, un- 
happy, unlucky, that does not profper, mi- 
ſerable. 
UNFREQUE/NTED (A.) loneſome, deſolate, 
uninhabited, ſeidom gone to. 
UNERIE/NDLY (A.) unkind, ſevere, croſs, 
ill-natured, &c. 
UNFRUITFUL (A.) that does not yield or 
bring ſorth fruit or increaſe, barren, &c. 
UNFU'RNISH (V.) to take away the conve- 
niences out of a room, houſe, &c. and leave 
it naked or empty. 
UNFU'RNISHED (A.) a houſe, room, ſhop, 
perſon, &c. that is empty, er that wants 
the proper materials, &c. | | 
UNGAIN (A.) aukward, unhangy, that 


. above the power of 


I * 


a 


does or goes about any thing in 
manner, 

UNGA'RNISH (V.) to take away the orng 

mental decorations of any thing. 


UNGA'THERED (A.) looſe, out of order, 


| UNGRA'TEFUL (A.) unthankful, one tha 


UNH 


a clumn{ 


ſight cle 
NHOO!] 


ſcattered abroad, &c. this term is chiefly dal bock, © 
when the ſtitches of a neckband, wriſtband of 155 
top of an apron, petticoat, &c. are broke, NHO'R: 
UNGENTEE'L (A.) rude, clumſy, conte horſeba 
to the manner of polite breeding, &c. NHU'R 
UNGVRD (V.) to looſen or untie a girdle, 4 mage, | 
that goes round a perſon, horſe, &c. to key out mai 
them tight, &c. 8 | U'NICOR 
UNGT'RT (A.) untied, Iooſed, unbuckled, i; I born, n 
UNGLUE! (V.) to ſoften, moiſten, or tun profane 


things a 


away the binding quality from glue, or u 


open the joints of boards that have ben hg 
no differen 


UNGO'DLY (A.) profane, wicked, impioy, 


&C, 
UNGO'VERNABLE (A.) ftubborn, he. 
ſtrong, not to be managed, ruled, or g;. 
verned, 5 
UNGRA'CIOUS (A.) wicked, profane, wi 


of grace, &c. 


natures. 
have on 
whence 
creature 
NIFOR 
one con 
UNIFOR 
orderlin 


= 


returns bad uſage for good, &c. 


U'NGUENT or OVUNTMENT (S.)in S r 
is a thickiſh ſort of a medicine, applicd vii NA“ 
wounds, ſwellings, and other diſordets d oa he 
the fleſh and ſkin, UNIMPL 

UNHA'BITABLE (A.) not fit or proper H vt ut 
live or dwell in. NINFL, 


UN HA*LLOWED (A.) profaned, abuſed, a 
unſanctified; alſo wicked, profane, &c. 
UNHA'LTERED (A.) looſened from a halt 

or that has no halter. 
 UNHA*'NDSOME (A.) undecent, ungentet, 
rude, clowniſh, ill- behaved, ugly of ſo 
or behaviour, &e. 


nature f 
ININHA 
habitan! 
ININTE 
hended 
NINTE 


UNHANDY (A.) awkward, bungling, tiut _ 
does of goes about any thing clumſily, &. NINVI 
UNHA'PPINESS (S.) miſery, unfortunat defired 
neſs, unſucceſsfulneſs, &c. ©; UNJOUN 
UNHA'RBOUR (V.) to diſlodge or turn out q 'NION 
a ſheltering place, &e, 7 | el 
UNHA'RNESS (v.) to undreſs or pull off tt e he 
harneſs of a coach-horſe, &c. oo 
UNHA'SP (V.) to looſen, open, or unlock wii 6 
claſp or haſp, &c. defence 
UNHEA'LABLE (A.) that cannot be cu the nan 
made ſound or whole. nian: k 
UNHEA'LTHFUL or UNHEA'LTHY A pr; 
that procures or breeds illneſs, ſickneſs, . cuitin 
UNHEARD (A.) quiet, filent, privy, Rad: 
ſtealth, &c. alſo ſtrange, uncommon, & tling th 
UNHEE'DED (A.) neglected, diſregarded, u 7... 
minded or taken notice of. break th 
UNHI/NGE (V.) to pull of the hinges «Bil fel 
door, window, &c. alſo to diſorder, puny rr 
confuſion, &c, 1 * 
UNHO'LY (A.) wicked, profane, unſand f ;,,.. - 
fied, &c. | of the 5 
UNHO'NEST (A.) diſhoneſt, unjuſt, ut f 75, , 


not to be truſted, & 
: uſt F-Y 90 \ UNHO0 


UNI 5 U NK 


HoOoDOWINK (V.) to open a perſon's | UNISON (S.) a Mafical term for two per- 
eyes or underſtanding, to remove obſtacles ſons or inſtruments that ſound the ſame note 
out of a perſon's way that renders his eye- in fuch a perfe& manner, that there is no 
ſight clear. AE > difference in the tone. | 
NHOO'K (V.) to take a thing off from a | U'NIT (S.) in Arichmerick, is that figure by 
hook, or to looſen the catch or hold-faſt | which one thing is expreſſed, and com- 
of a hook. 5 * monly marked (1. ) 
NO RSE (V.) to pull or throw from on UNT TABLE (A.) that may be cemented or 
horſeback, to diſmount, &c, "4 joined together in parts or friendſhip. 
NHU'RT (A.) that has received no da- UNITA'RIANS (S.) a ſect of Chriſtians, 
mage, that remains whole or perfect, with- called alſo Socinians, who affirm, that the 
out maim or injury. | attributes of the deity are communicable to 
U'NICORN (S.) a creature that has only one] one only, and therefore tho? Jeſus Chriſt is 
horn, mentioned both in the ſcriptures and allowed to be God, yet it is in a ſubordi- 
profane authors, of whom ſo many ſtrange nate manner, &c. 7 * 
things are ſpoke, as brought the being of the | UNITE (V.) to join or cement two or more 
creature in queſtion; but the diſcoveries of perſons cr things together in intereſt, affec- 
modern travellers give an account of many tion, and parts. ; 
different ſpecies of creatures of very different | UNIT (S.) the agreement or harmony of 
natures. and forms both at land and ſea, that] affeQion, parts, or paſſions of perſons or 
have only one horn on their heads, and from things; alſo the indiviſibility of any being, 
whence the jargon of deſcriptions of the fame that denominates it one. 
creature is ſuppoſed to take its riſe. UNJU"DGED (A.) not judged, tried, or de- 
NIFORM (A.) even, regular, orderly, in] termined. 
one common method or form. IUNIVERSAL (A.) general, common, that ex- 
UNIFO'RMITY (S.) evenneſs, regularity, tends itſelf to every particular part or perſon. 
orderlineſs, ſimilitude, agreement, &c. UNIVE'RSALNESS or UNIVERSA'LITY 
'NIFY (V.) to compoſe differences, ſettle] (S.) commonneſs, generalneſs, or that ex- 
quarrels, make peace, &c. tends to every particular. 
UNIMA/GINABLE (A.) not to be conceived, | UNIVERSE (S.) the whole ſyſtem of created 
thought of, or imagiped. beings, as well the heavens and all creatures 
UNIMPLOY'ED (A.) idle, out of buſineſs, therein, as the earth, ſeas, &c. | 
not uſed, &c. UNIVE'RSITY (S.) a publick ſchool fer the 
UNINFLA'MMABLE (A.) that is not of a | ſuperior parts of learning, or a proper place 
nature ſuſceptible of fire. furniſhed with convenient apartments, libra- 
NNINHA/BITED (A.) empty, or void of in- ries, &c. for the entertainment and improve- 
habitants, loneſome, deſolate, &c. ment of the ſeveral ſtudents in languages, 
NNINTE!/LLIGIBLE (A.) not to be appre- hiſtory, law, phyſick, divinity, &c. 
hended or underſtood. . . UNVVOCAL (A.] when applied to words. 
NINTERRU/PTED (A.) without any ceſ- ſignifies ſuch as have the ſame ſound, tho“ a 
ſation or diſcontinuance, - without any op- different meaning ; when to Logical terms, 
poſition or moleſtation, &c. | means ſuch whoſe name and nature is the 
UNINVITED (A.) unaſked, without being ſame; when to ſigns in Surgery, it means 
defired or bid. ſuch as indicate a fraQure of the ſkull, ſuch 
UNJOUNT (V.) to disjoint or pull aſunder, &c. as deliriouſneſs, dimneſs of fight, &c. when 
P'NION (S.) a combination or agreement of | in a Philoſophical Senſe, to the generation of 
» perſons or things; a cementing or growing | animals: The ancients were of opinion, that 
; together of ſeparated parts, &c, and parti- | all perfect ones were produced by the ſole 
cularly applied to the publick leagues or con- union of the male and female. 
tracts of princes or nations, for the mutual | UN JU'/3T (A.) unrighteous, wicked, that does 
defence and preſervation of each other; alſo | not do that which is equitable and right. 
the name of the famous law of th: Arrago- | U'NKARD (A.) loneſome, ſolitary, retired, 
nian, which they enacted upon their king quiet, ſtill, &c. f 
Peter's drawing his ſword, and therewith | UNKE'NNEL (V.) to rouze, hunt, or drive 
\ cutting the record in pieces, by which the] out of his kennel, lodging-room, or lurk--. 
kingdom was made elective, and thereby ſet- ing-hole, 
; tling the crown upon his family; in which | UNKI'ND (A.) ſevere, harſh, unfriendly, 
the ſtates enacted, That in caſe the king ſhould cruel, hard-hearted, &c. 
M8 *c** (br0u2b the cenflicution of the country, it | U'NKLE (S.) the brother of one's father or 
ſpuuld be lawful for the ſubjects, without in- mother. 
curring the penalty of high treaſon, to make | UNKNI'T (A.) pulled or ravelled out, not 
10 what ofſ.ciations at home, and confederacies a- knit, -grown, or cemented together. 
broad they thought proper, for the preſervation F UNKNO'WING (A.) ignorant, unſkilled. 
at of 75 Þublick liberty, and even to proceed to | UNKNO'WN (A.) a ſtranger, one not 
foe election of a neW ain, 75 known, | Ws 
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UNLA'CE. (v.) to pull open, or looſen the 
no UI. A DE or UNLOA'D (V.) to take out the | 


UNLAWEUL (A.) contrary, to, or againſt 
© ignorant, &c. 


"ONLEA'SH (V. ) to jet the rope ſlip that | 


_UNLEA'VENED. (A.) bread or dough not 


UNA. NLV (A.) rude, undecent, irregular 


UNM 


binding, or tightening of a lace. 


goods, or lighten the burden of a ſhip, 
Waggon, &c. 

UNLAME/NTED (A.) not meutned for, be- 
wailed, or ſorrowed after, not-pitied, &C.. | 


law, illegitimate... - 
UNLEA'RNED (A.) untaught, or unſkilled 
in the neceſſary and uſeful parts of learning, | 


. hunting-dogs are tied together with, that 
” "they may purſue the game, 


fermented with yeaſt, &c. which the. Jeros 
in particular were obliged to eat upon ſun- 
dry occaſions. 
"UNLICENSED (A,) that has not a proper li- 
cence or 3 to act or do a thing. 
'UNLIKE (A.) not reſembling or like to ano- 
ther. 
UNLUKELY (Part.) improbable, or expected 
not to be. 
UNLYMITED (A.) unbounded, that has no 
ſettled or determined limits. | 
UNLOA D (V.) to empty, or take off a load 
or burden, 
UNLO/CK (v.) to open or unfaſten a lock. 
UNLOCKED FOR (A.) unexpected, not 
thought of. 
'UNLOOFSE (v.) to ſet at liberty, to free or 
. loofen any thing. 

"UNLUCKY (A.) unſortunate, unſucceſsful ; 
alſo arch, waggiſh, full of miſchief, &c. 
UNL UTE (V.) to open the ſtopping of a 

chymiſt's furnace, glaſſes, &c. 
UNMA'DE (A, ) not yet made or formed into 
what a thing is intended for, as cloth into 
2 garment, Ec. 
UNNI A N (A.) to act or do ſomething below 
the dignity of a man; alſo to geld, or de- 
pPrive a perſon of manhood; allo. to dif- 
charge ſeamen ſrom their ſervice in a parti- 
cular ſhip. & g. 


behaviour, ſuch as no ways becomes a man. 
UNMA'NNERLY (A.) clownith, ſaucy, rude, 
undecent, ungentecl behaviour, 
UNMANU'RE (A.) uncultivated, untilled, 
unimproved, untaught, undiſciplined, &c. 
UNMARRKED (A.) not diſtinguiſhed by a 
particular mark or character, not taken no- 
.. tice of, &c. 
UNMARRIED (A.) a fingle man or woman 
that has not entered into wedlock, or that 
has had that obligation made void by the 
death of a wife or hufband, or by a legal 
divorce, &c. | 0 
ENMARRY (V.) to null, ſet aſide, or dii- 
ſolvt the contract of marriage. 
UNMA'SR V.) to take off the diſguiſe or vi- | 
15 that a perſon wore for a time, to ſhew 
d appear openly what a perſon was or is. 


U'NP 


maſts. 

UNMA'STERED (A.) unconquered, unſyb. 
2 not brought under the yoke of ang. 
ther. 

 UNMA'TCHED - (A ) uncoupled, unpaired, 
not equalled, &c. 

UNMA'TTED (A.) ſpoken of a chair, frame, 
&c. before any matting for the ſeat, &c, be 
put in, or after an old one has been Worn 
or cut out, &. 

| UNMEA'N ING (A.) words or ſpeeches thit 
are nonſenſe, or that have no determine 
meaning or poſitive ſignification. 
UNMEA'SURABLE (A.) boundleſs, infinite 
in extent or quantity, that which cannot be 
meaſured. 

UNME/DITATED (A.) without being ſe. 
oufly pondered on, or conſidered of or 
about, 

UNMEE'T (A.) unfit, undecent, unbecon. 
ing, improper, &c. 

UNME'LTED (A.) ore or metal in a ſolid 
bulk or ſtate, that is not yet reduced to fy. 
ſion, &c. 

UNME'RCIFUL (A.) cruel, hard- heated, ſ: 
vere, rigid, &c. 

UNMINDFUL (A.) heedleſs, careleſs, regald- 
leſs, &c. 


any mixture, &c. 
UNMOLE/STED (A.) no ways troubled, in- 
terrupted, diſturbed, &c. 
UNMOO'R (V.) ts weigh anchor, to looſn 
a ſhip from her faſtening in a road, nver, 


ſolved, not to be fhaken, moved, or di. 
placed, &C. 

UNMU'E FLE (V.) to take off the muffle 
ſtoppage to a perſon's or creature's mouth, 
hands, &c. 

UNNA'TURAL (A.) contrary to, or again 
the common and uſual courſe of natuſe; 
alſo unkind, cruel, &c. 

UNNECESSARY A.) needleſs, uſeleſs, ſi 
pernumerary, or more than e that l 
not wanted, &c. 

UNNUMBERED { (A..) that is not counted, 
told, or numbered. 

UNO CCUPIED (A.) unuſed, unimployed, &, 


| UNOPPO'SED (A.) that meets with no cb 


ſtruction, hindrance, or oppoſition. _ 

UNPAI'D (A.) a debt not ſatisfied, diſchargeh 
or paid. 

UNpATNTED (A.) chat has no paint or ci. 
louring ſmeared over it. 

UNPAVRED (A.) uncoupled, unmatched, &. 

UNPA/RALLELLED (A.) that is without 
qual, that cannot be matched, &c. 

UNPA'RDONABLE (A.) not to be excuſed! 
forgiven, 

UNPA'RREL (V.) in the Sea Languuge, is 
ſtrip the maſts of the timber-trames, tat 
80 about them, called parrels. 1, 


| 


1 


' UNMA'STED (A.) the hull of a ſhip withou 


UNMI'NGLED (A.) pure, fimple, without 


&C. 
UNMO'VEABLE (A.) fixed, determined, E. 


UNPE/ 
derly 
UNPEC 
deſol⸗ 
UNPER 
ſeen, 
UNPE'] 
finiſh! 
UNPLE 
diſagr 
neſs, 
UNPLO 
land 
tilled, 
UNPO!] 
ſuffici 
or tar 
UNPOT 
uncut 
UNPOL 
defilec 
UNPRE 
or the 
ample 
UNPRE 
ſet ag: 
UNPRE 
before 
UNPRE 
prepal 
UNPRE 
oppoſ; 
UNPRO 
from 
UNPRO 
does n 
UNPRO 
or pro 
UNPRO 
venier 
UNPRO 
thrifty 
UNPU'h 
winke 
UNPU'R 
trimm 
UNQUE 
tinguit 
NON E 
doubt 
UNQU 1* 
ſome, 
UNRA'\ 
or unl 
diſenta 
UNREA 
fit, &c 
UXREA 
offendi 
of juſt 
UNREBI 
found 


UN REC. 


ſtate 0 
praftic 


"UNR 


UNPEA'CEABLE 
derly, quarrelſome, &c. 

UNPEOPLED (A.) a town or country left 
deſolate, or without inhabitants. 

UNPERCEVVABLE (A.) not to be diſcerned, 
ſeen, known, or diſcovered, 


finiſhed, that wants ſomething, 

UNPLEA'SANT or UNPLEA/SING (A.) 
diſagreeable, troubleſome, that gives uneaſi- 
neſs, forrow, &c. 

UNPLOW'ED or UNPLOU'GHED (A.) 
land not broke up with the plough, un- 
tilled, &c. 

UNPO/LISHED* (A.) rough, unadorned, not 
ſufficiently qualified, inſt ructed, improved, 
or taught. 

UNPO'LLED (A. ) that has the hair undreſſed, 
uncut, &c. 

UNPOLLU'TED (A, ) pure, chaſte, holy, un- 
defiled, &c. 

UNPRE/CEDENTED (A.) that is an original, 
or the firſt of the ſort, that has had no ex- 
ample, or precedent before. 

UNPRE/JUDICED (A.) unbiaſſed, no ways 
ſet againſt a perſon or thing. 

UNPREME/DITATED (A.) unthought of 
before, ſudden, extempore, &C. 

UNPREPA'RED (A.) that is not ready or 
prepared to do or perform any thing. 

UNPREVE/NTED (A.) no ways hindercd, 
oppoſed, or prevented. 

UNPRO/FIT ABLE (A.) difadvantageous, that 
from which no benefit ariſes, &c. 

UNPRO'SPEROUS (A.) unſucceſsful, 
does not thrive, grow, or proſper. 

UNPRO'VED (A.) not yet tried, made known 
or proved. 

UNPROVTDED (A.) not furniſhed with con- 
venient neceſſaries to do a thing. | 

UNPRO'VIDENT (A.) that is not careful, 
thrifty, ſaving, &c, ' 

UNPU'NISHED (A.) that is not puniſhed ; 
winked, or connived at. 


UNPU'RGED (A.) not cleanfed, dreſſed, 


trimmed, purged, &c. 
UNQUE'NCHABLE (A.) that cannot he ex- 
tinguiſhed, or put out. 

UNQUE'STIONABLE (A.) that is paſt all 
doubt or diſpute, undeniable, true, certain. 

UNQULED (A.) uneaſy, diffatisfied, trouble- 
lome, &c, 

UNRA'VELLED (A.) pulled out, unwove, 
or unknit ; alfo difcovered, found out, or 
diſentangled from all its difficulties. 

UNREA'DY (A.) Wprepareo, not made 
fit, &c. 

USREA/SONABLE (A.) raſh, inconfiderate 
offending againſt, or contrary to the dictates 
of juſtice, reaſon, or equity. 


UNREBU'KABLE (A.) that is not to be 


found fault with, that cannot be blamed, 
IUNRECLATMED (A.) that continues in a 


ſtate of lewdneſs, debauchery, or other voU: 
praftices, 


(A.) troubleſome, difor- 


UNPE'RFECT (A.) that is not compleat or 


| UNREPRO' VEABLE - (A.) 


that 


| UNRO/LLBD (A.) filk, cloth, parchment, &c. 


— Inn 
UNS 

UNRE/COMPENSED (A.) that has no re- 
ward, or amends for ſomething done. | 

UNREE VE (V.) a Sea Term, Pgnifying, the 
Pulling or drawing a rope out of a block or 
pulley. 

UNREFO'RMABLE (A.) that cannot be a- 
mended, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &c. 

| UNREGA/RDED (A. ) negleQed, deſpiſed, 

not obſerved, heeded, or minded. 

UNREGA'RDFUL (A.) heedleſs, nezligent, 
careleſs, &c, 

UNRELENTING (A.) impenetrable, that 
cannot be ſoftened, moved, or made peri- 
tent. 

UNRE'MEDIABLE (A.) paſt mending, pre- 
venting or helping! * 

UNREMITTED (A.) a bill or ſum of money 
not ſent back, a crime, not pardoned, or 

- forgiven. 

UNREMO'VED (A.) not diſplaced, fixed, 
remaining where it was. 

UNREPATRED (A.) out of order, chat wants 
mending, &c, 

that cannot be 

blamed, or found fault with, | 

UNRES!Y'STED (A.) that is not oppoſed, or 
gainſaid. 

- UNRESO'LVED (A.) not ſettled, or deter- 
mined what to do. 

UNRESTRAINED (A. ) that is not bound er 
limited. 

UNREVENGED A.) that is not avenged. 

UNREWA/RDED (A.) that is not e re- 
compenſed. 

UNRTGGED (A.) ſtripped, undreſſed, un- 
clothed, diſmantled, &C. 

UNRUGHTEOUS (A.) wicked, unjuſt, pro- 
fane, unholy, &c. 

 UNRI'PE (A.) that is not come to maturity, 
fit to be uſed or put in practice. 

UNRIVALLED (A.) that has no oppoſer. 


pulled open, or out at length, that was de- 
fore rolled up. 

UNRU'LY (A.) diſorderly, ungovernable, rude, 
boiſterous, wild, &c. . 

UNSA'DDLE (V. ) to pull off, or take away 
a ſaddle from a horſe, &c. allo to put into 
conſuſion or diſorder, 

UNSA'FE (A.) dangerous, hazardous, c. 

UNSATD (A.) not yet ſpoken, told, or re- 
hearſed. 

UNSA'/LEABLE (A.) not fit or proper for the 
market, that is ſpoiled, or out of faſhion, 
&C. 

UNSA'LTED (A.) freſh, that has not yet 
been ſalted, 

UNSALU'TED (A.) diſregarded, not minded, 
diſreſpeted, not welcomed or ſaluted, 

UNSA*NCTIFIED (A.) not conſecrated or 
appropriated to holy or religious uſes, pro- 
ſane, common, wicked, unholy, &c. . 

UNSATISFA'CTORY (A, that does Noe 
pleaſe or ſatisfy,” 


— * 
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UNSA' - 


"- 
a 


UNS. 


UNSA'VOURY (S.) not well reliſhed, ill- 
taſted, inſipid, &c. | | 
UNSAY” (V.) to recant, difown, or fall back 
from what a perſon had ſaid before. 
UNSCA'LED (A.) that has not the ſcales 
wiped or ſcraped off, 
UNSCRE'W (V.) to turn back, or looſen the 
_ hold-faſt of a fcrew.. - „ 
UNSCRI'PTURAL (A.) contrary to, not ſup- 
ported by, or found in the ſcriptures. 
UNSEA “LED (A.) opened, that is not faſt- 
ened or ſhut up by a ſeal, or a writing to 
which no ſeal is yet affixed, to render it 
__ authoritative. . ; . 5 
UNSEA/RCHABLE (A.) that cannot be diſ- 
covered or found out by enquiry, | | 
UNSEA'SONABLE (A.) improper, at a 
wrong time. | | . 
UNSEASONED (A.) that is not ſeaſoned or 
well reliſhed. | 
UNSEE'MLY (A) undecent, immodeſt, un 
chaſte, unbecoming, &c. ; | 
UNSEEN (A.) privately, without being diſ- 
covered, &c. 1 IA 
.UNSE'PARABLE (A.) that cannot be parted 
aſunder or taken away. #5 
UNSE'RVICEABLE (A.) not fit for uſe or 
ſervice, ſlight, that won't laſt long. 
-UNSE'T (A.) a tree not planted, &c. a bone 
_ diſlocated, &c. | 
UNSE'T TLED (A.) undetermined, unreſolv- 
ed, unfixed, &c. | 
UNSE'W (V.) to unrip or pull out the ſtitches, 
or ſewing of a garment, &c. Io? 
UNSHA'/CKLE (V.) to relieve from the con- 
ſinement of ſhackles, chains, &c. to ſet at 
liberty, make free, &c. 
UNSHA'DED (A.) that has no covering or 
defence from the ſun, &c. alſo a picture or 
draught that is only ſketched out or expreſſed 
by out-lines, c. 
UNSHA'KEN (A.) ſturdy, unmoved, reſo- 
lute, determined, xc. 
UNSHA'/PEN (A.) not formed or made into 
a regular figure, &c. 
UNSHA'VEN: (A.) not yet ſhaved, cut, or 
polled, &c. 123 
UNSHEA'THED (A.) not drawn out of the 
cover, ſcabbard, &c. ? | 
 UNSHO'D- (A.) that has no ſhoes on. 
UNSHO'RN (A.) that has not the wool or 
hair clipped or cut off. 
UNSHU'T (A.) not cloſed or made up, open, 


&a. Has 
UNSKILFUL-or UNSKTLLED (A.) igno- 
rant, unlearned, unexpert, without know- 
ledge or ability to perform a thing well, 
UNSO'CIABLE:(A:) croſs, quarrelſome, un- 
fit for company, &c. 
UNSO'LDER-(V.) to break or melt the faſt- 
ening made by ſolder, as the joints in metal 
pots, &c, * ; | 
UNSO LED (A.) that is without ſoles, bot- 
toms, &. b 


| 


r 
UNSPEA/K ABLE (A.] that ca | 
8 Ids: ? a = "R—_ 
ENT (A.) that is not 
expended, a ? ny 
UNSPO'TTED (A.) that has no ſpots or ble. 
miſhes, pure, immaculate, &c. : 
UNSTA'BLE (A.) that is nod reſolute ; un. 
fixed, frequently changing their minds, &c, 
UNSTAINED (A.) that has no ſpot, ftain 
or imperfection, pure, clear, perfect, &, 
UNSTA'NCHED (A.) that is not ſtopped, u 
blood that flows from a wound, &c. 
UNSTEA'DY, UNSTEA'DFAST, or UN. 


STE'DFAST (A.) irreſolute, unfixed, un, appreh. 


ſettled, frequently changing, &c, III 
UNSTTRRED (A.) unmoved, _— 
UNSTFTCH (V.) to unſew, or pull out the UNTRIA 
RET e 

) to pull a gun, &c, out ol 

the wooden * in which it was faſtened; Ir 

to empty the wares out of a ſhop, &c. . 
UNSTO/P (v.) to open a aſk to give it vet, MN TRU- 

to cut away a dam to let the water flow, . *2 be ce 

Ke. i J NTRU 


UNTU'N 
proport 
being m 
NTWHI: 
rope, o 
NVAIL 
to unco 
any thit 
NVA'LL 
cannot | 
NVA'NC 
quered, 

NU'NIF 
accordir 
U'SUA 
NU'T'TI] 


UNSTRING (V.) to pull beads, &c. off the 

ſtring on which they are threaded; alſo to 

take off the ſtrings from a muſica! inſtru. 

ment, &c. N AL. 

UNSUBDU'ED (A.) unconquered, unmaſter- 
ed, not brought into ſubjection, &c. 

UNSUCCE'SSFUL (A.) unfortunate, thut 
meets with great diſappointments, and does 
not go on ſmoothly or well, &c. 

UNSU'FFERABLE (A.) not to be born er 
permitted, 

UNSUITABLE (A.) improper, unfit, diſt 

greeable. 

UNSU'LLIED (A.) without any ſtain, foil, o 
blemiſh ; pure, immaculate, &c. 

UNSURE (A.) dangerous, unſafe, not fit to 


be truſted or relied upon. Oops 
UNSWA'THE (V.) 9 or unrol chi. 8 
drens bands, & c. f AR 
UNSWO'RN (A.) that has not been ſwon Hp Ag 
upon a jury, trial, &c, * | NWA'R 
UNTAVNTED (A.] pure, uncorrupt, that i I or br 
not fainted or ſpoiled. NWa N 
UNTAKEN (A.) not yet ſeized, apprehen - not he 
ed, or caught, NW AN? 
UNTA'MED (A.) wild, fierce, not brougit WWF - * 
under ſubjection, &c. NW ASE 
UNTA'NNED (A.) raw hides that have ns vurified 
been tanned or made into leather, w A T 
UNTA'STED (A.) that has not been taſted, Mgt 
UNTA'UGHT (A.) not diſciplined, infirot WW" 7 4 
ed, or taught, : NWA'TE 
UNTEA*'CHABLE (A.) that cannot be in- ¶ ¶ xc tha 
ſtructed, uncapable of teaching. W 
UNTE'NABLE (A.) that cannot be bel ed or 53 
kept, or reſerved in poſſeſſion, WEA!N 
UNTHA'NKFUL (A.) ungrateful, ungenerou 4. is nt 
UNTHINKING (A.) careleſs, trifling, wit NWR A'R 
out thought, KN work 


UNTHRIFTY (A.) ſquandering, waftii, 


UNSO'UND (A.) decayed, imperfect, un- 
healthy, &c. | 


3 


prodigal 3 &c. 


UNTIF 


v.) to loofen a firing, cord, or 

1 "his tied round any thing. 
UNTFLLED (A.) unimproved, uncultivated, 

neglected, or let grow wild. s | 
UNTUMELY (A.) unſeaſonable, out of due 

time, &c. alſo unhappy or ſhameful. | 
UNTO (Part.) to, as far as a perſon or place. 
UNTO/LD (A.) not counted, numbered, or 

related; alſo uninformed, & 
UNTOU'CHED (A.) not meddled with, ſpo- 
ken to, or touched, © 
UNTO'WARD (A.) peeviſh, fretful, quarrel- 
ſome ; alſo naughty, ſtubborn, obſtinate, &c. 
UNTRA/CTABLE (A.) ſtubborn, dull, un- 
apprehenſive, &e. | | 
TRVED (A.) unattempted, or unaſſayed, 


Ec. ; 
UNTRUMMED (A.) plain, without any or- 
naments, unſhaven, &c. : 
NTRUE” (A.) falſe, lying, &c. 
NTRU'SS (V.) to undreſs or looſen, to un- 
bundle ungu q, &C. d 
UNTRU'STY (A.) faithleſs, diſhoneſt, not 
to be confided in, or relied upon. 
NTRU'TH (A.) a lie, or falſity. 
UNTU'NEABLE (A.) that has not a regular 
proportion of ſound, that is not capable of 
being made melodious, or harmonious, 
NTWIST (v.) to undo the ſtrands of a 
rope, or open hanks of ſilk, worſted, &c. 
NVAUL (V.) to lay open, to ſhew plainly, 


any thing. : 
NVA'LUABLE (A.) above eſtimation, that 
cannot be equalled, 

NVA'NQUISHED (A.) not ſubdued, con- 
quered, or overcome. 

NU'NIFORM (A.) irregular, diſorderly, not 
according to proportion, &c. | 
NU'SUAL (A.) ſeldom, rare, uncommon. 
NU'TTERABLE (A.) not to be ſpoke with 
words, | | 
NWA'/LLED (A.) without walls or bounds. 
NWA'RLIKE (A.) contrary to the manner 
of warriors. | . 
INWA'RMED (A. ) cold, not made warm, &c. 
INWARNED (A.) that has not had notice, 
or warning. 

INWA'RRANTED (A.) unſecured, that is 
not duly authoriſed, &c. 

W (A.) thoughtleſs, heedleſs, care- 
els, | k $ 
NWA'SHED (A.) foul, dirty, that is not 
purified, waſhed, or cleanſed. | 
WA'TCHED (A.) that has no notice or 
core taken of it, that is not duly guarded, or 
looked after, / 

NWA'TERED (A.) a mine, pond, marſh, 
&c, that has the water let or drained off; 
alſo a garden, &c. that is not duly moiſten- 
ed or watered, _, 

WEA'NED (A.) a child that ſtill ſucks, or 
that is not taken from the breaſt. 
KWEA'RIED (A.) indefatigable, continually 
at work or ſtudy, never tired, &., 


to uncover or take away the diſguiſe from 


— tt. tp AE; 


VO 
UNWEA'VE (A.) to pull out, or undo a 
piece of cloth; filk, &c. bx Wee: 
UNWE'DDED (A.) that is not married, or 
that is not too much in love with a thing. 
UNWETLDY (A.) too large, or heavy to be 
eaſily handled, managed, or uſed, 
UNWE'LCOME (A.) diſagreeable, unpleaſant, 
againſt one's deſire or inclination. 
UNWHOLE'SOME (A.) that is prejudicial to 
a perſon's health, | | 
UNWPFLLING (A.) ſet againſt a perſon, or 
-thing, that has no mind or inclination to do 
a thing. 
UNWIND (V.) to unrol or pull off a ftriag, 
or bottom, _ | 
UNWI'SE (A.) fooliſh, filly, idle, without 
thought or conſideration. WT: 
UNWT'TTING (A.) ignorant, not knowing, 
&c. | 
UNWO'NTED (A.) unuſed, unaccuſtomed, 
15 | 


or worn. 
9 WO RTH (A. ) that does not deſerve any 
ing. 
UNWOU'ND (A.) that lies looſe, or not made 
up into balls or rolls, | 
UNWOU'NDED (A.) whole, that has no 
hurt, wound, or imperſection. 


creaſes, marks, or wrinkles of cloth, filk, &c. 
UNWRYTTEN (A.) that is delivered by 
word of mouth, or that is not ſet down in 
writing. | 
UNWROU'GHT (A.) that is not manufac- 
tured, made up, or wrought. | 
UNYO'KE (V.) to looſen, to take from one a 
burden or yoke. | TR 
VOCA'BULARY (S.) a word-book, or col- 
lection of the moſt uſeful words in a lan- 
guage, in order to learn the names of per- 
ſons and things. i 
VO'CAL (A.) ſomething belonging or apper- 
taining to the voice, x 
VOCA'TION (S.) thr trade or employment 
that a perſon follows for a livelihood; in 
Divinity, this term is appropriated to fignify 
the grace of our calling to the Chriſtian 
faith and religion, | 475 
VO CATIVE (A.) that belongs to ſpeech, 
calling to a perſon. of 
VOCIFERA'TION (S.) a loud noiſe, bawling, 
or crying out, - | OE 
VOCVFFEROUS (A.) noiſy, loud, bawling, 
VOGUE (S.) the common or general appro- 
bation, eſteem, or value, that any perſon or 
thing has.. x 
VOICE (S.) the noiſe or ſound that proceeds 
from the mouth of any creature, eſpecially 
of a human one; alſo the general approba- 
tion of a multitude ; alſo the vote, or right of 


&c, among the Fezvs, there was a preterna- 


tural way, by which God diſcovered him- 


1 fe 


&c. that was rolled or wound up into a ball 


C. ; 
UNWO'RN (A.) new, without being uſed, 


UNWRINEKLE (V.) to pull out, or ſmooth 


voting a perſon has at any publick eleQicn, 


n 
. 


4 


Inarticulate VOUVCES (S.) are ſuch as only 


. VOVDE& (S.) an inſtrument or baſket at a 


” 
* 


? TYDL - 


ſelf after the ceafing of prophecy among 
them, called the Batb-col, or, The daugh- 
ter of the Voice; ſometimes thunder, and o- 
ther extraordinary noiſes, are called worces. ' 
Articulate VOYCES (S.) are ſuch as immedi- 
ately join ſeveral ſounds together to form 


— 7 J * * _ 
* : Oo 


pulſion, by choices, &c. 

ture or deſcant made extempore, or al 
play*'d without having been wrote down g 
precompoſed. 5 


one intelligent word or phraſe. voLUNTIE R or VOLUNTEER (s.) cn 


make a noiſe, but are not formed into 
words, as the barking of dogs, the bleating 
of ſheep, the ſinging of birds, cc. 
VOID (A.) empty, or deprived of ſomething ; 
alſo ſet afide, annulled, or of no force. 
VOIN (V.) toempty, or go out, to evacuate 
by vomit, fiege, urine, &c. alſo to cancel, 
annul, &c. COS 
VOTDABLE (A.) that may be emptied, ſet 
aſide, or made of no force. 
VOI DANCE (S.) the revoking, ſetting aſide, 
or emptying any place or thing. 


table to take away the plates, knives, &c. 
VO'LANT (A.) a term in Hera/dry, for a bird 
expreſſed flying; ſo in War, a moveable 

camp is called a camp volant. 

VO'LARY or VO'LERY (S.) a room or large 
cage for a great number of birds of different 
ſorts, to be in together, and where they have 
room to fly about freely. 0 | 
VOLATILE A.) airy, light, that flies away. 
VO'LATILENESS or VOLATVLITY (s.) 
the property of any thing that is apt to fly 
off in ſteam or vapour, &c. 
VO'LATILES (S.) all forts of living creatures 
thatfly in the air, 
VO'LATILIZING or VOLATILIZA'TION 
(S.) the making fixed bodies into a fine, 
ſubtile vapour or ſpirit. 
VOLCANO (S.) a mountain from whence 
large quantities of fire are diſcharged, of 
which there are many in ſeveral parts of 
the world, 
VOLT TION (S.) the act of willing or deter- 
mining any particular action by choice. 
VO'LLEY (S.) a great noiſe or ſhout of many 
people, or number of words; alſo the diſ- 
charge of the muſkets of a company of ſol- 
diers at one time. | 
VO*'LUBLE A.) fluent, or ready of ſpeech, 
that has a ſonorous rolling manner of ſpeak- 


ing. 
VO'LUBLENESS or VOLUBILITY (S.) 


quickneſs, readineſs, or fluentneſs of ſpeech, | 


VOLUME (S.) fo much printing or writing as 
is proper to be bound up in one book. 
VOLU'MINOUS (A.) large, extenfive, big, 


ſpoken of a book that contains many ſheets, | 


or quires, &c. 


VOLU'MNUS (S.) a Pagan deity, who was 


faid to rule and govern mens deſires and 


paſſions, and incline them to virtue; the 
women adored a goddeſs for the ſame pur- 
poſe, and both were adored by the Romans 
as ſavourable to matrimony, in maintaining 
a good gorreſpondence between the huſband 


_ ſenſual gratifications, whoſe ſtatue wa; | 


that enters willingly, readily, or unfory 
into any affair; and in an Army, thoſe den. 
tlemen who without having any certain po 
or employment, attempt or aſſiſt in the mg 
_. hazardous expeditions to gain honour or py, 
ferment, _ . 

VOLU'PTAS (S.) the goddefs of pleaſures, v 


queen ſeated upon a fine ſeat, with Vir z 
her feet, 

VOLUPTUARY (S.) one wholly taken q; 
or pleaſed with the ſatisfaction or gratific, 
tion of the ſenſes, 


external gratifications, &c. Or carnal ply 
ſures. | 
VOLU'PTUOUSNESS (S.) all manner d 
ſenſuality, as eating, drinking, and all othe 
_ gratifications of the ſenſes. | 
'VOLV'TE (S.) an ornament to the capital; 
three of the orders of Arcbitecture, confittin 
of a ſcroll neatly carved at the angles 0 
corners of the capitals. 7 
VO'MIT (S.) in Phyfick, is proper medic 
that excite a diſcharging the ſtomach at tu 
mouth of what lies there, and breeds di 
ders, &c. 
VO'MIT (V.) to ſpue, or caft up what wsl 
the ſtomach at the mouth, by occaſioning 
violent and inverſe motion of the ven 
by. irritating and contracting the fleſhy fi 
towards the left orifice, and ſo emptying! 
ſelf by the mouth; and this proceeds im 
various cauſes, ſuch as great or hard dr 
ing, poiſons, emeticks, &c, 
VORA'CIOUS (A.) greedy, ravenous, & 
vouring, eating, or feeding gluttonouſly, 
VORA'CITY or VORA'CIQUSNESS | 
the nature of a devourer, &c. | 
VORTEX (S.) ſuppoſed ſyſtems of paſts 
of air or celeſtial matter, which accow 
to Carteſius move round about like a Wii 
pool, which having no void interſtics" 
tween the particles, is ſuppoſed to carl) 
planets about the fun flower or fatter, 
cording as they are nearer or farther 
its center; alto any ſudden whul wind 
violent rapid motion in the air. 
VO'TARESS (S.) a woman that has b 
herſelf by a vow to do ſome religious zi 
VO'TARY (S.) one under the obſigatiche 
religious vow ; alſo one that applies fin 
very ſtrenucuſly or earneſtly to ſtuc) 03 
ſmeſs, &C, ö + 
VOTE (V.) to ſpeak for or in behalf 
perſon or thing; alſo to chuſe or eled 
ſon into any office, by voting or ſpeak 
VOTE (S.) a voice, order, advice; 90 


and the wife, | * 


or opinion, ä 


VO'LUNTARY (A.) freely, without cm 
VO'LUNTARY (S.) in Muſick, is an oe. 


VOLU'PTUOUS (A.) ſenſual, delighted with 


others 
WIE, 0 
the 7 2 
they ſt 
ſyllable 
OY'AC 
OVA 


JPHO'LT 
tradeſm 
furnitur 
PH O'LI 
encoura 
PLANT 
tainous 
"PON (P 
V'PPER ( 
place. 
VPPERM 
place. 
'PPINGI 
compact 
ket weel 
don 69 Ci 
'PPISH ( 
PRIGH” 
br; hor 
PRIGH” 
real bull 
thereof, 


UU PR 
yo'TIVE (A.) belonging or appertaining to 
à vow. 


YOUCH: (V.) to affirm, aſſure, maintain, 


warrant, &c. in Lav, it is to call a perſon 
into court to make good his warranty, 

VOU'CHER: (S.) an. evidence, confirmation, 
or proof of any thing. 

VOU'CHING (S.) affirming, ſpeaking for, 
or ſaying a thing is true, &,  _- 

YOUCHSA'FE (V.) to comply with, or yield, 
to condeſtend, to grant, permit, or be 
pleaſed to do, &c. 

VOUCHSA'FING (S.) granting, complying, 
condeſcending, or ſtooping to, &c. 

VOUSSOVRS (S.) in Architecture, are the 
parbicular ſtones that compoſe, make, or 
form any arch, large or ſmall. 


VOW (V.) to religiouſly promiſe, ſwear, or | 


folemnly aſſure a perſon that ſomething ſhall 
be done. | 

YOW (S.) a religious promiſe, oath, or ſolemn 
aſſurance. 

VO WELS (S.) certain letters in the alphabet 
that have a peculiar ſound and ſignificancy 
of themſelves, without the addition of any 
others, which with us are the five following, 
wiz, a, e, i, 0, u; it is to be noted, that 
the 7 and « are ſometimes conſonants, when 
they ſtand before another vozbel in the ſame 
ſyllable, as in voro, judge, &c. 

OY'AGE (S.) a journey or paſſage by ſea. 

VOY/AGING (S.) going from one place, 
kingdom, or country to another by ſea. 

P (Part.) above, on high, aloft ; alſo out of 
hed, or riſen. | 

PBRAI'D (V.) to reflect upon a perſon, to 
twit, reproach, or revile. 

PBRAVDING (S.) refleQing, reviling, twit- 
ting, or reproaching a perſon with, or for 
any thing. 


PHO'LD (V.) to ſupport, favour, encou- | 


rage, or maintain a perſon, affair, or argu- 
ment. | 
PPHO'LDER or UPHO'LSTERER (S.) a 


tradeſman that makes beds, and all ſorts of 


furniture thereunto belonging. 
PHO'LDING (S.) keeping, maintaining, 
encouraging, ſupporting, &c. 
'PLAND (S.) the high ground, the moun- 
tainous or riſing part of a country. 
"PON (Part.) over, &c. ; 
'PPER (A.) ſuperior in dignity, or higher in 
place. | 
beg (A.) the higheſt in dignity and 
place. 
PPINGHAM (S.) in Rutlandſpire, a pretty 
compact country -town, that has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Loz- 
aan 69 computed, and go meaſured miles. 
PPISH (A.) proud, elevated, haughty, &c. 
PRICHT (A.) ſtraight, even, perpendicu- 
lar; honeſt, ſincere, hearty, true, &c. 
PRIGHT (S.) the front or fore-ſide of a 


real building, or the draught or madel 
thereof, | 


| UPSYT TING (S.) ſpoken of women in their 


| 


— k 


URI 


UPRISING (S.) the getting up, or coming 
out of a cloud, or from below the horizon, 
like the ſun in the morning. 


UPROAR (S.) a great noiſe, confuſion, or - 


diforder, a tumult, quarrel, or hui ly-burly. 
UPSHOT (S.) the end or determination of a 
matter. 


UPSIDE (S.) that fide that lies uppermoſt. 


W beginning to fit up or leave their 

ed, i 

UPSTART (S.) one that is by ſome uncom- 
mon method brought from a low to a great 
fortune, that behaves himſelf proudly, im- 
periouſly, or wantonly. 

U'PTON (S.) in Morceſterſpire, is a very an- 
cient place, and is now a noted town upon 
the Severn, over which it has a good bridge ; 
the market is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant 
from Londen 83 computed, and 101 mea- 

ſured miles. | 

U'PWARD (Part.) above or beyond the pre- 
ſent place or time, 

URANIA (S.) one of the Muſes, ſaid to be 
the inventreſs of aſtronomy, and repreſented 
by a beautiful lady, cloathed with an azure 
robe, and her head adorned with a coronet of 
ſtars, holding in her right-hand the celeſtial 
globe, and in her left the terreſtrial one, 

URANO'SCOPIST (S.) an aſtronomer, or ob- 
ſerver of the ſtars, and other heavenly bodies. 

URANO'/SCOPY S.) aſtronomy, or the ſci- 
ence that contemplates and demonſtrates ths 
motions, diſtances, appearances, changes, 
eclipſes, &c.. of the heavenly bodies. 

URBA NE (A.) humane, tender, good-natured, 
compaſſionate, genteel, civil, courteous, &c, 


URBA'NITY (S.) gocd breeding, civility, gen- 


tleman- like behaviour, tenderneſs, &c. 

U'/RCHIN (S.) a little boy or girl; alſo a 
hedge-hog, &c. | 

URE (S.) cuttom, uſe, c. 

U'RETER (S.) a fiſtulous, membranous veſ- 
ſel, proceeding ſrom both reins, and opens 
between the membranes of the bladder, 
through which the urine paſſes from the 

reins to the bladder. | 

U'RETHRA or FI'STULA (S.) the paſſage 
or veſſel through which the urine is diſ- 
charged by men or women; and alſo the 
conveyance of the ſeed, the ſeminal veſſels 
emptying themſelves into it by two ſmall 
holes at the beginning of it. 

U'RETICKS (S.) medicines that procure or 
excite urine. | 


URGE (V.) to move or preſs earneſtly, to | 


provoke, ſtir up, or excite ; alſo to make 
angry, or diſpleaſe, | 
URGENCY or U'RGENTNESS (S.) the ea- 
gerneſs or earneſtneſs wherewith any thing 
is preſſed, inforced, or required; alſo the 
neceſſity or importunity for doing a thing 
' preſently or immediately, 
URIM and THU'MMIM (S.) ligt and per- 
fFeftien ; much diſpute is among che learned, 
| Iii what 
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what this was among the ancient Jets, but | 


no certainty can be come at by all that has 
heen hitherto done; the whole that can be 
come at is, that it was ſome-way or other of 
obtaining an anſwer from God upon extraor- 


dinary occafions, and that the high · prieſt on- 


ly was the officiating miniſter in this ceremo- 
ny, and that whenever it was performed, he 
was dreſſed in all his pontifical ornaments, 
and never performed it for a private perſon or 
occafion, but only for the king, the preſident 
of the ſanhedrim, the general of the army, 
c. and always upon ſomething relating to 
the common welfare of the church or ſtate. 
U'RINAL (S.) a bottle or glaſs made or uſed 
do put or contain the urine of a ſick perſon 
in, by which ſome mountebanks pretend to 
know the diſorder of the patients, and to 
be able to apply proper remedies according - 
ly, which in many caſes is altogether im- 
poſſible, though ſomething relating to the 
general conſtitution may be gueſſed. 
URINARY (A.) ſomething belonging to the 
urine, 
URINE (S.) vulgarly called piſs, or that ſe- 
rous excrement or water which is diſcharg- 
ed through the urethra. | 
U*RINOUS (A.) fimilar to, ſull of, or partak- 
ing of the nature of urine., | 
URN (S.) a veſſel uſed by the ancients for ſeve- 
ral purpoſes ; ſometimes they put the names 
of thoſe they. were to fight at the publick 
ſhews into them, and ſo drew them out by 
lots ; ſometimes they threw their votes into 
them at publick elections of magiſtrates ; 
and ſometimes the judges put their written 
opinions upon extraordinary occafions, that 
fo the judgment of the majority of the bench 


might be collected; but the greateſt and 


moſt frequent ule was to put the aſhes of the 
dead in after their bodies were burnt. Theſe 
urns were ſometimes put under tomb ſtones, 
or within vaults or graves ; and ſometimes 
kept in houſes. Theſe urns were generally 
made of earth, but ſome emperors, &c. have 


had them of gold, filver, marble, &c. they | 


were ordinarily ſhaped like our flower pots, 
or china jars; alſo the name of a Reman 
- meaſvre, containing about one of our firkins. 
UROCRITE'RIUM (S.) the caſting of urine, 
or the giving or making of judgments upon 
diſeaſes by that method. . 
U'ROMANCY (S.) the divining, gueſſing, or 
forming a judgment by a perſon's urine. 
URO'SCOPY (S.) the art of caſting water, or 
framing a judgment of the ſtate of health a 
perſon is in from the fight of their water, 


URSULINES (S.) an order of nuns that go- ; 


vern themſelves by the Auguſtine rule. 
175 (S.) we that are now preſent, &c. 
SAGE S.) the mode, manner, or cuſtom 
of deing any thing formerly, or now. 
I'SANCE (S.) a quantity of time allowed to 
pay a foreign bill of exchange in, after the 
date thereof, which on inland bills is uſually 


"UTE 


to the ſame day of the month following ij 


af 
the bill is drawn on; as, ſuppoſe a bill drawn 
the sth of February, the uſance will be out 


the 5th of March, Sc. but if the bill be 
drawn from Holland upon London, it is two 
months; and from other places according to 
their diſtance 3 but from Ireland, it is com. 
monly 21 days after fight or time of preſen. 
tation for payment, though theſe rules ate 
not always ſtritly obſerved, but the time 

is more or leſs, as the parties may agree, t 
the urgency of the occaſion may require, 

USE (V.) to occupy, employ, or practiſe. 

USE (S.) the purpoſe, deſign, or intent, {4 
which a thing is made; alſo the practice e 
employment of a perſon or thing; alſo the 

common ſenſe or meaning of a word, &, 

| U'SEFUL (A.) convenient, ſuitable, proper, 
neceſſary, commodious, beneficial, &c. 

U'SHER (S.) an aſſiſtant or under maſter in 
a ſchool ; alſo an officer that attends perſon 
of diſtinction. 

U'SHER (V.) to introduce, make way ſor, 
or bring into any place, | 

USK (S.) in Monmouthſhire, ſituate on a river 

of the ſame name, a large, well-built town, 

of ſtone houſes, that has two good markets 
weekly, wiz. on Monday and Friday; dif. 
tant from London 108 computed, and 130 
meaſured miles. 

USQUEBAU'GH (S.) a cordial dram, or ſpi. 
rit, firſt made in Ireland. 

U'STION (S.) an actual burning or fearing, 
as in Surgery or Farriery 3 alſo the calc. 
ning of medicines, &c. 

U'SUAL (A.) cuſtomary, ordinary, frequent, 

U'SURER (S.) one who lends money upon 

intereſt ; but commonly means ſuch as mak 

a trade of it, and generally take larger pre- 

miums or rates for the ſum lent than dt 

law allows; a covetous, hard- hearted, gu. 

ping wretch. h 

| USU'RIOUS (A.) griping, covetous, like to, 
or after the manner of uſurers. 

USU/RP (V.] to take or ſeize upon a king: 
dom, &c. to which a perſon has no fight 
or pretenſion, to force or thruſt one's (al 
into poſſeſſion, power, or authority, 

USURPA'TION (S.) the act of taking, bol. 
ing, and exerciſing that authority to hie! 

a perſon has no title or equitable right. 

USU'RPER (S.) one who thruſts himſelſ us 
juſtly into power, authority, &c. 

U'SURY (S.) ſometimes means the amount d 
intereſt of a ſum of money over and abo 
the principal or ſum lent, whether legal « 
illegal, moderate or extortionate; and ſomt- 
times the practice of lending money for th 
ſake of the advantage ariſing therefrom ; i 
generally an extravagant gain is intended 
the word, 

U'TAS (s.) in Law, fignifies the eighth di 
after, or following any of the terms or { 
tivals. 


U'TENSIL (S.) any neceſſary or conveni® 
| Imp 
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| © ies 
implement or tool, with which a perſon does 
any buſineſs, as a pen to write with, &c. in 
Mar, thoſe things that a hoſt is obliged to 
furniſh a ſoldier with in his quarters, are 
called utenſili, which are a bed with ſheets 
and proper covering, A pot, a glaſs, or cup 
to drink out of, a diſh, a place at the fire 
and a candle. | 
TIBLE (A.) capable or fit to be uſed. 
TVYLITY (S.) benefit, advantage, uſefulneſs, 
ITLAWRY or OU'TLAWRY (S.) a judi- 
cial proceſs or ſentence pronounced againſt 
thoſe who contemptuouſly refuſe to appear 


in a law court aſter due notice given, and | 


writs iſſued for that purpoſe, with an exi- 
gent and proclamation awarded thereupon ; 
formerly thoſe under this ſentence might be 
killed or put to death by any man, without 
being called to account for the blood fpilt 3 
but in the beginning of the reign of Edward 
III. to prevent inhumanity, and the ſhed- 
ding Chriſtian blood, the judges reſolved it 
vas unlawful for any man but the ſheriff 


ut to death, or kill any out/awwed perſon, 
hough the cauſe of the ourlawry was for 


iſhed with the ſame pains and penalties, 
s for the killing another perſon, and ſo the 
ww remains to this day, 

MOST (A.) the greateſt power, ability, 
r {kN that a perſon can exhibit. | 
O'PIA (S.) an imaginary country, or king- 
om, ſuppoſed to be governed by more per- 
ct laws and regulations than the preſent 
ate of things will admit of. 

TER (A.) the laſt, greateſt, moſt abſo- 
te part of any thing. EYE 

Utter Barriſters, the puiſneys, or younger 
Duncil, that are admitted pleaders in a 
hurt of law, who Rand without the rail, 
bar of the court. 

TER (V.) to ſpeak, ſpread abroad, ſell, 
nd, or diſperſe. | 

ERABLE (A.) that may, or can be 
dken,  * | 

IERANCE (S.) ſpeech, or the way or 
de of ſpeaking ; alſo the offering or ex- 
mg any commodity to ſale. 

LEREST or U'/TTERMOST (A.) the 
theſt, or moſt diſtant part of any country, 
ERING (S.) ſpeaking, offering, or ex- 
ing any thing to ſale, 
ERLY (Part.) quite, entire, wholly, 
diutely, poſitively. 

UXETER ( 8.) in Staffordſhire, com- 
nly called Urcefter, fituate upon a fine, 
ttul, gently riſing ground, at the bottom 
eof are many fine, rich meadows, that 
abundance of cattle ; and tho* the build- 


or le. et place is very neat and convenient, and 

Wnarket, which is weekly on Wedneiday, 
enielt * greateſt in all theſe parts, for cattle, 
pA?» (wine, butter, cheeſe, corn, and all 


' VU'LGAR (A.) coarſe, ordinary, mean, un- 


nly, having a lawful warrant therefore, to 


cdony, and thoſe that did, ſhould be pu- 


VU'LNERARY (S.) a medicine proper for, 


' VU'LPINARY or VU'LPINE (A.) cunning, 


of this town are but ordinary, yet the | 


UVU 
forts of proviſions; diſtant from Tor dis 104 
computed, and 126 meaſured miles. 
VU'LCAN (S.) among the Poets, called the 
god of ſubterranean fire, and eſteemed the 
preſident over metals, ſaid to be the ſon of 
Jupiter and June, but upon his being de- 
formed, he was kick'd out of heaven by 
Jupiter, by the fall ſrom whence he became 
lame; he married Venus, but ſhe having no 
great affection tor him, kept company with 
Mars, Cc. many other ſtrarge and fabulous 
ſtories are invented of him, but the truth 
ſeems to be, that he was a prince of Traly, 
who carefully improved the digging and diſs 
covering of mines, and preparing and refining 
of metals, &c. he is repreſehted, wearing a 
ſcarlet robe with an anvil, &c. by his fide. 


genteel, &c. 
VU/LGAR (S.) the mob, rabble, or common, 
ignorant, unlearned people. 


VU'LGATE (S.) the title of the common old 


Latin tranſlation of the Bible, ſaid to be 
done from the Hebrew about the latter end 
of the fourth century, and the beginning of 

the fifth, which the council of Trent autho- 
rizes as the only true verſion, and the popes 

Status V. and Clement VIII. took much pains 
to have publiſhed correct; the firſt was pub - 
liſhed in 1590, but upon examination it was 
found impeiſect, and therefore in 1592, an- 
other edition was publiſhed, which is look - 
ed upon as the model of all that have been 
printed ſince; and it is this edition that the 
church of Rome hoids authentick, and agree - 
able to the determination of the council of 
Trext, though the moſt ſkilful and learned 
divines of that church acknowledge there 
are ſeveral faults ſtill remaining, but ſay 
that the correctors had good reaſons not to 
amend them at that time, 


VU'LNERABLE (A.) capable of being pierced- 


or wounded, — 
or good againſt the danger of a wound, 


ſubtle, crafty, in a fox-like manner, &c. 
VU!'LTURE (S.) a large bird of prey, de- 
clared unclean in Moſesꝰs catalogue; they are 
faid to feed upon human fleſh, for which 
reaſon the ancients eſteemed them birds of 


ill omen, except the Romans, who had the 


conti ary opinion of them. 
VU LTURINE (A.) rapacious, c uel, &c. of 
the nature, or like to a vulture. 
U'VULA (S.) the cover of the wind- pipe; it 
hangs betwixt the two glandules called amyg- 
dalæ, above the chink of the larynx, and is 

a proceſs from a ſubſtance ſeemingly glandu- 
lous, ſpongy, and red, of an oblong, roundiſh 
figure, in the upper part thicker, and ending 
obtuſely in an acute; its uſe is to attemperate 
the air, and to prevent the drink falling upon 
the noſtrils ; ſometimes it ſticks out too far, 
by reaſon of the humours that fall upon it, 
1 „„ which 
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- WA/FER (S.) a thin cake or paſte dried, uſed 


WAG 

vhich cannot return by the lymphatick veſ- 
ſels, which occaſions that diſorder vulgarly 

called the falling down of the palate, 

U'XBRIDGE (S.) in Middleſex, a large, plea- 
ſant market-town, on the great road to Ox- 
Ford, well inhabited, and full of inns, and 
particularly famous for a great number of 
gentlemens, &c. houſes, and fine ſeats, in 
 andnear it; the market is weekly well ſup- 
* plied on Thurſday ; it is governed by two 
bailiffs, two conſtables, and four tything- 
men, called headboroughs ; diſtant from 
London 15 computed and 18 meaſured |] 
miles, | N 
VX O RIOUS (A.) very wifiſh ; alſo fond of, 
toying, playing, or wantoning with a wiſe, 
VYE or VIE (V.) to firive, contend with, 
to endeavour to outdo or excel another in 

art, &c. | 


W, 


Vs the 21ſt letter in our alphabet, and one 
of thoſe called a conſonant, not uſed or 
known among the Ancients, nor among 
many of the Moderns, except the Germans 
and their imitators, as the Engliſh, &c, 
among Us, it lofes its found when wrote 
before an r,. as vrong, right, Sc. and af- 
Yer an o, as low, Sc. : 

WA'BBLE (V.) to go round irregularly, like 
a top almoſt down, or ſpent in ſpinning z 

to move or wriggle diſorderly, like a kite 
that flies unſteadily, &c. 

WAD (S.) a handful of hay, hemp, ſtraw, 
Ec. that is cammed upon the top of gun- 
powder in a piece of ordnance, 

WA'/DDING (S.) a thin, coarſe, woollen 
manufacture, made to line mens morning- 
gowns, the plaits of their coats, &c. 

WA'DDLE (V.) to walk or go ſideling like a 
duck. 

WA'DDLES (S.) the teſticles of a cock. 

WADE (V.) to paſs, walk, or go through a 
river, pond, or other water that is but 
ſhallow. f 


to ſeal letters with, &c: alſo to eat; and 
among the Roman Catholicks, it is a cake 
ſealed or ſtamped with a lamb, and which 


is conſecrated and given in the ſacrament to 


the laity, both as bread and wine, 
WAFT (S.) in the Sea Language, ſignifies a 
guardian-ſhip, convoy, &c. alfo any thing 
for a ſignal to have a boat come on board ; 
alſo a fignal of diſtreſs, known by hanging 
ſomething on the main ſtay. | 
WAFT (v.) to row, direct, or fail a boat, 
ſhip, &c. croſs a river, fea, &c. 
WAG (V.) to move, ftir, ſhake, &c, 
WAG (S.) an arch, merry, unlucky fellow, 
a droll, &c. | 


5 tung; alſo one king or nation to begin 


7 
7 
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enter upon, or declare war againſt another. i. 
and in Lao, it is giving ſecurity for the ber. and 
farmance of any thing, dint 
WA'GER (S.) a ſum of money depoſited, M war! 
a contract made about the doing or not ch. muf 
ing any thing; and ig Law, it is offeringu at pi 
take an oath that the proſecuted perſon; WAIV 
not indebted the ſum for which he ſued, ſake 
WA'GES (S.) the ſalary, premium, rewe fing 
hire, &c. that any one dees, or contri not 
to receive for his labour, ſervice, &c. not 1 
WA'GGERY or WA*'GGISHNESS (S.) di. WAI'V 
lery, ſporting, mirth, frolickſomeneſs, &: morc 
WA'GGING (S.) ſtirring, moving, ſhakin WAKE 
&c. as a dog does his tail, &c. to ro 
WA'GGISH (A.) ſportive, unlucky, want WAKFE 
frolickſome, humourous, merry, 8c, whick 
WA'GGLE (V.) to joggle or move but ing t 
ward and forwards, when it ought th ſkilfu 
firm and tight, like a nail that is looſe, & what 
WA'GGON (S.) a large cart with four whe alſo a 
to convey goods, merchandize, perſons, x day n 
from place to place, eſpecially long jouriz pariſh 
WA'GGONAGE (S.) the hire, premium, WA/KE 
reward paid for the uſe of a waggon, Yark/6 
WA'GGONER (S.) the perſon that drive rich t 
directs a waggon, &c. and among the4 people 
ſtronomers, it is a northern conſtell:tia by its 
called alſo Charles's vain. be a g 
WA'GTAIL (S.) the name of a bird remui othery 
able for the frequent motion of its tail; i ported 
the character of a looſe woman. than ir 
WAIF (S.) a thing loſt, which in tim: beautif 
was judged to belong to the finder h church 
law of nature, but now by the law d cent bh 
tions to the prince, or lord of the ſee; built a 

if the owner ſhall claim it within a ye! mory | 

a day, it ſhall be reſtored to him again; here, i 
zvarf moſt properly is, when a thief hai ſpot ; | 
ſtolen goods, and being purſued, learl on Thi 

| goods behind him to further his eſcape; Friday 
.cattle that are loſt or ſtrayed from the in and 1 
per feeding places. diſtant 
journeying, travelling, going from put AKEF] 
place. 3 inclined 
WAIL(V.) to bemoan, lament, ſorrowH² WA LDE! 
WAIN (S.) à cart or waggon, efpecidl Saffron. 
as are drawn by oxen, ſaffron t 
WAPFNFLEET (S.) in Lincolnſpire, 1 laſt cent 
compacted town, in the fenny patt land till 
the ſea, famous for its fine free- cho ſaid to 
market is weekly on Saturday; diſtal part of 
London 102 computed, and 124 wa king Ea 
miles. £ mayor a 
WAINSCOT or WAI'NSCOTTING yearly c 
ſometimes means the timber or pla officer fo 

to line rooms with, and ſometimes i for his af 

of a room ſo lined, on Sature 
WATINSCOT (v.) to line the walls d diſtant fi 
tions of rooms with boards fram#\ meafured 
handſomely put together. WALES (8 


WAIT (v.) to ſtay, tarry for, or att dom, bu 


WAGE (V.) to lay a bet or wager about any 


-any perſon or thing, i to Engla 
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tends upon another ; alſo the name given to 
a board or filver plate uſed to put glaſſes on, 
and bring the wine, beer, &c. to perſons at 
dinner, &c. 

WAITES (S.) in corporate towns, are a ſet of 
muſicians that attend upon the mayor, &c. 
at publick proceſſions, feaſts, &c. 

WAIVE (S.) a woman that is left out, or for- 
ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly refu- 
fing to appear when ſued in law ; but ſhe is 
not called an out-law, becauſe women are 
not ſworn in the leets to the king. 


moroſe, unruly, &c. 

WAKE (V.) to watch, or forbear from ſleep, 
to rouſe, excite, or awake. 

WAKE (S.) at Sea, is the ſmooth water 
which the ſhip doth make aſtern her, ſhew- 
ing the path of the ſhip, from whence the 
{kilful failor is able to make a judgment of 
what quantity of way the ſhip makes, &c. 
alſo a country feaſt uſually obſerved the Sun- 
day next after the ſaint's day to whom: the 
pariſh church was dedicated, 
WA'KEFIELD (S.) in the Ve- Riding of 
Yerkſhire, is a large, handſome, well-built 
rich town, full of the cloathing trade and 
people; the river Calder runs thro' it, and 
by its being navigable occaſions the trade to 
be a great deal more eaſily carried on than 
otherwiſe it could be ; ſo it is commonly re- 
ported there are more people in this town 
than in York city; the church is exceeding 
beautiful, and has the higheſt ſpire of any 
church in theſe parts; it has alſo a magnifi- 


built a fine chapel by Edzvard IV. in me- 
mory of the fatal battle that was fought 
here, in which his father was flain upon the 


on Thurſday for all forts of proviſions, and 
Friday for woollen cloths, which are made 
in and near this town in great abuntance 
diſtant from London 133 computed, and 172 
meaſured miles. 8 
A'KEFUL (a.) ſoon rouſed from ſleep, not 
inclined to much ſleep or drowſineſs. _ 
WALDEN (S.) in Eher, commonly called 
Saffron · Walden, from the great quantity of 
ſaffron that has grown there within the three 
laſt centuries, it not being known in Eng- 
land till Edzvard IIId's time, and now 1s 
ſaid to exceed all that grows in any other 
part of the world; it was incorporated by 
king Edward VI. and is gove ned by a 
mayor and 24 aldermen, out of whom is 
yearly choſen a treaſurer, who is the head 
officer for that year, and two chamberlains, 
for his aſſiſtants, &c. the market is weekly 
on Saturday, which is a very plentiful one; 
Giftant from London 35 camputed, and 42 
meafured miles. | 

WALES (S.) once a famous and diſtin king- 
dom, but now. only a principality belonging 
to England, bounded on all fides by the feay 


WAITER (S.) a fervant or perſon that at. 


WAI'WARD (A.) peeviſh, croſs, froward, | 


cent bridge over the river, upon which is. 


ſpot ; there are two markets weekly, wiz, | 


WAL 
except on the eaſt, where it joins to England ; 
tormerly it extended eaſtward as far as the 
Severn, till Offa the Great drove the We! 
out of the plain countries beyond that river, 
and ſhut them up in the mountains by a great 
dike, called Ofa's Dike, which parted Eng- 
land from Wales. Harold enacted, that if 
any Welchman was found with a weapon in 
his hand on this ſide the ſaid dike, he ſhould 

have his right hand cut off; this ditch reach- 
ed about 100 miles, wiz, from where the 
Nye falls into the Severn to Chefter, the re- 
mains whereof are viſible at this day; the in- 
habitants are generallyeſteemed men of honeſt 
principles, but very cholerick, always trou- 
bleſome to the Engliſp till Henry VIIth's time, 
who being born in this kingdom they ſub- 
mitted to as their natural king, whoſe ſon 
Henry VIII. hy act of parliament made them 
one nation with the Eng, ſubject to the 
ſame laws, capable of the ſame preferments, 
and privileged with the ſame immunities ; he 
alſo eſtabliſhed a court at Ludlow for the eaſe 
of his Welch ſubjects, which is kept after the 
- ſame manner as the king's courts at Weftmin- 
fer, and have ever ſince continued as good 
ſubjects, and hearty defenders of the laws, 
liberties, and religion of their country, as the 


is the old Hritiſb, and notwithſtanding their 
long mixture and communication with the 
Engliſh, it remains the leaſt mixed with fo- 
- reign words of any language in Earope ; it 
was formerly divided into North Wales the 
moſt barren, Pozw:s-Land more fertile, and 
South Wales the moſt plentiful, each having 
a prince of its own ; but now it is divided 
only into North and Seuth Wales, containing 
12 counties, which are about 120 miles from 
north to- ſouth, and about $o from eaſt to 
weſt ; it is divided into tour circuits for the 
adminiftration of civil juſtice, and four bi- 
ſhopricks for church government, under tha 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, containing 1016 
pariſhes, 4 cities, 55 markets towns, and 41 
caſtles of the old erection. | 
WALES (S.) in a Ship, are thoſe ribs or 
bends of planks that lie ſome beyond others, 
for the men to clamber up the ſides, by 
putting their feet thereon, 
WALK (V.) to move or go forward upon 
© one's feet. | 
WALK (8.) a ſpace of ground that a perſon 
goes at one time; alſo a path made commo- 
dious in a garden on purpoſe to walk on. 
WALL (S.) a partition or incloſure for a houſe, 
field, &c, built or made of earth, ſtone, or 
- bricks, 
WALL (V.) to build a wall, or incloſe a place 
with earth, ſtone, or hricks. 
WALLET (S.) a travelling bag with two par- 
titions, to render the hurden equal on both 
ſides the horſe, &c. 


WA'LL-EYE (S.) an eye that has a defeRt in 
the cryſtalling humour, & hereby the fight is 


11 


much 


beſt of their fellow - ſubjects; their language 
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 .WA'LSALL or WA'LSHALL (S.) in Stafford- 


much obſti ucted, and ſometimes wholly ſpoil- 
ed; it is alſo called the pin and web, or a film 
or ſkin that grows over the fight df the eye. 
WA'LLING (S.) a wall or wall-work made 
of earth, brick, ſtone, &c. : 
WA'LLINGFORD (S.) in Beriſpire, a very 
ancient town, and formerly much noted; it 
was utterly deſtroyed by the Danes in 1006, 
but was ſoon after rebuilt, and was efteem'd 
a borough in Edward the Confeſſor's time, 
and by ſome called“ a city, containing 276 
houſes ; it had a fine, ſtrong caſtle, which 
is now utterly demoliſhed, and tho* not ſo 
magnificent as formerly, yet it is at preſent 
a large, handſome town, that has in it two 
Principal ſtreets, in the chief of which is 
built a handſome town- hall and a market- 
place, where the aſſizes are ſometimes held, 
and the quarter-ſeſſions for the borough, 
which is a diſtin juriſdiction; it had four 
churches, two of which were entirely de- 
moliſhed in the grand rebellion, and a third 
much damaged, ſo that they uſe but one 
conſtantly ; the rents and profits of the mar- 
ket and fairs are ſaid to be now veſted in the 
corporation, which conſiſts of a mayor, fix 
aldermen, &c. the return for burgeſſes of 
this ancient borough, which ſends two to 
parliament, is veſted in the mayor, burgeſ- 
ſes and commonalty ; there are weekly two 
conſiderable markets here, vir. on Tueſday 
and Friday; diſtant from Londen 38 com- 
puted, and 46 meaſured miles. 
WA'LLOONS (S.) the inhabitants of the Spa- 
. miſþ low countries, commonly called Flan- 
ders, SS. | . 
WA'LLOP (S.) a roll of fat, or fleſh. 
WA'LLOW (V.) to roll or tumble in the dirt, 
mire, &c. to live in riotouſneſs, &c. 
WA'LNUT (S.) a large ſcrt of nut, the fruit 
whereof is very pleaſant to eat, and the 
wood of the tree eſteemed the fineſt in the 
world for making beautiful cabinets, book- 
caſes, cheſts of drawers, &c. | 


Hire, is a good and pleaſant corporate town, 
fituate upon the top of a hill, governed by 
' a mayor, &c. In and near this town are 
ſeveral iron mines which produce good iron, 
which in the town is wrought into ſpurs, 
bridle- bits, ftirrups, buckles, &c. in which 
a a confiderable trade is carried on; the mar- 
ket is weekly on Tueſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 92 computed, and 113 meaſured miles, 
WA'SHAM- NORTH or SWA'LSHAM (S.) 
in Norfolk, has a good market weekly on 
Thurſday ; diſtant from Londen 100 com- 
puted, and 121 meaſured miles. 


good town, whoſe market is weekly on 
and 116 meaſured miles; the ſoil about this 


town 1s noted for its yielding good ſaffron. 
WALTHAM (S.) in Efzx, commonly called 


WA'LSINGHAM (S.) in No, folk. a pretty 


Friday; diſtant from London 92 computed, 
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ſmall market weekly on Tueſday; diſtagt 
from London 12 computed, and 13 mes. 
fured miles. 
WA'LTHAM ON THE WOULD (S.) in .. W 
ceſter ſpire, a mean town, whoſe market; | 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lordi | 
76 computed, and 91 meaſured miles. | 
WA'MBLING (S.) rumbling, or moving Up W 
and down irregularly. | 
WAN (A.) pale, faint, feeble, &c. W 
WAND (S.) a thin ſtick, or long ſwitch g f 
twig. 5 
WA'NDED (A.) chairs, &c. wickered «© W. 
twigged. | ; 
WA'NDER (V.) to ſtraggle or go about fron W. 
place to place, without having any ett! 
buſineſs or habitation, t 
WANE (S.) the decreaſe or waſting of ay { 
thing, as of the moon when ſhe is paſt tz a 
ſecond quarter, or the full. 0 
WA'NGATES (S.) the name of a ſam W. 
channel or ſtreight, between the country d k 
this name and the firm land of Mſn; U 
the current of whoſe water lies from eaſt u W. 
weſt, which joins the ſeas of Muſcasy ad 0. 
Tartary ; it was firſt diſcovered in 1 594, a 
the Hollanders; alſo the name of the paſſig, d 
from one drift in a mine to another. WA 
1WANG-TEETH (S.) the great or jaw teeth, 1 
WA'NNESS (S.) paleneſs, faintneſs, wal. al 
neſs, &c, of 13 
WANT (s.) neceſſity, poverty, deficiency, WA 
lack, &c. a 
WA'NTAGE (s.) in Berkſhire, an anti WA 
and pretty neat country town, noted fir it 
being the birth-place of the famous kn m1 
Alfred, who ſeveral times defeated tit {tr 
Danes; the market is weekly on Saturdzy; ſtr 
diſtant from London 50 computed, and 4 an 
meaſured miles. | 10 
WAINTING (A.) neceſſitous, poor, deficitn, he 
negligent, careleſs, &c. | 1 
WA'NTON (A.) gay, airy, friſky, lach. ſer 
ous, &c. | ab 
WA*PENTAKE (S.) a divifion, or part of! ly 
county, in ſome places called a hundred" 1 OY 
was anciently the cuſtom, that when al VA 
one took upon him the government ol 1 
hundred, the free ſuitors met him with ! in 
ces, and he deſcending from his horſe, Ao 
came up to him, and he holding his lan A, 
upright, all the reſt, in fign of obcdiew the 
touched it with theirs. Bo 
WAR (S.) the contending or fighting of is 5 
nations, kingdoms, or people, &c. = 
WA'RBLE (V.) to fing in a melodious, om ift 
mental, trilling manner, like a canat). . = x 
&c. \ 
WARD (S.) ſometimes means a minor, . ans 
formerly had both his perſon and eſtat! gy 
the king's cuſtody, till he was 21 yet ws 
age, and now is uſually under guardians! 855 
the father's appointment, &c. ſometim#' 4 
means the act or duty of watching! 17 
publick ways; and ſometimes a diviſion! 7. 


N alibam- Abbey, on the river Ley, has a 


po 


t? Ds 
portion of a city, hoſpital, &c. that has 
particular magiſtrates and officers belonging 
to it. 

WARD (V.) to keep guard or watch, to look 
after and take care of a place or perſon ; 
alſo to parry or put off or aſide a paſs or 
thruſt of a ſword, &c. N 

WA'RDEN (S.) an officer who is the head or 

governor of a college, priſon, office, &c. 

WA'RDEN-PEA/R (S.) a particular ſort of 
ſruit that while raw is very indifferent eat - 


- 


WA/RDENSHIP (S.) the duty, office, pow- 
er, or authority of a warden, ; 

WA'RDER (S.) a beadle or ſtaff- man, who 
keeps guard or watch in the day- time; alſo 
the name of certain officers at the tower of 
Londin, whoſe daty it is to wait at the gate, 
and to take an account of all perfons that 
come into it, and alſo to attend ſtate priſoners, 

WA'RDING (S.) the keeping, defending, 

* guarding, or preſerving of or againſt any 

| thing that threatens with danger, &c, 

K Wa RDMO TE (S.) a meeting of the ſeveral 

* officers, &c. at a court, for the managing 

f and regulating, the affairs of the ward, or 
diviſion they belong to. 

WARDROBE (S. a publick place or apart- 
ment for the king's cloaths, veſtments, &c, 
alſo any place for the ſame purpoſe belong- 
ing to private perſons. 

WA'RD-STAFF (S.) the ancient name 
a conſtable*s or watch- man's ſtaff. : 

WARE (S.) in Hertfordſhire, at preſent is 
fituated in a valley, on the eaſt fide of the 
river Ley or Lea, and conſiſts of one large 
ſtreet about a mile long, and ſeveral back 
ſtreets or lanes which are alſo full of houſes 
and famous for good inns, and particularly 
one that has a great bed 12 feet ſquare; 
here is the river from whence the new. 
river company have brought their water, to 
ſerve the greateſt part of the houſes in and 

about London; here is a good market week- 
ly on Tueſday 3 diſtant from London 20 
computed, and 21 meaſured miles. . 

WARE (S.) any ſort of goods or commodities 
fit for merchandize; alſo a ſtoppage or dam 
in a river; alſo the name of a town, or 
ſurname of a family. 

WA'REHAM (S.) in Dorſe/ſpire, is eſteemed 
the ancienteſt borough, and was reckoned 
the largeſt town in the whole ſhire, having 
had 17 churches in it, tho' there are now 
but three, and they all ſupply'd by one mi- 
niſter; it conſiſts now only of two ſtreets 
croſſing one another, and they but meanly 
built, tho? anciently it had a wall and ditch, 
and a ſtrong caſtle, but the wall and caſtle 
are now demoliſhed ; it was formerly a noted 
ſea-port, which occaſioned it to be well- 
peopled, but the river growing innavigable, 
by being choak'd up with ſand, the trade 
decayed, and the town grew poor and thin- 
ly inhabited, though it is till governed by a 


for 


viel! 


KR 
mayor, fix capital burgeſſes, 12 common- 
council men and their aſſiſtants; the mayor, 
recorder, and preceding mayor, are juſtices 
of the peace ; they ſend two members to par- 
liament, who are choſe by all the inhabitants 


go computed, and 106 meaſured miles, 
WA'RFARE (S.) the ſtate or condition of any 
military expedition, a being at war. 
WA'RINESS (S.) prudential care, caution, or 
neceſſary obſervation. 


ing, but when baked very agreeably taſted, 5 (A.) after the manner of thoſe 


at are at war, bold, ſtout, courageous, &c. 

WARM (V.) to take away the cold that is in 

or about any thing, to heat; alſo to chaſe 
or make angry, &c. 

WARM (A.) of a temperate degree of heat; 

alſo eager, reſolute, paſſionate, &c. 

WA'RMISTER (S.) in Viliſbire, commonly 
called Warminſter, is a very antient town, 
that enjoyed great privileges; it is now 
noted for the vaſt quantities of corn that are 
weekly brought to its market, on Saturday; 
diſtant from Londen 80 computed, and 100 
meaſured mile. | 

WARMTH (S.) a moderate degree of heat; 
alſo paſſion, eagerneſs, &c, E 

| WARN (V.) to give a perſon notice, to tell 
before-hand, to adviſe of danger, &c. alſo 
to cite or ſummons a perſon into a law- 
court, &. 5 

WARP (V.) to bend, caſt, or make crooked; 
alſo to draw out into a great length, as the 
⁊barp of a weaver's piece of work, &c. and 
in the Sea Language, it is to have an anchor 
faſtened to a great rope to draw a ſhip over 

a har in ſhallow water, &c. | 

WA'RRANT or WA'/RRANTIZE (v.) to 
give ſecurity for the performance of a law- 
contract, to aſſure a perſon of the truth or 
fincerity of any thing, &c. 

WARRANT (S.) a written order by which 
a perſon acts authoritatively in affairs that 
he could not without it. 

WARRANTABLE (A.) lawful, that may 
be defended or juſtified, 

WARRANTY (S.) a deed of ſecurity for the 

performance of any contract, c. 

WA RREN (S.) ſometimes means a place 

for preſerving and reſtoring fiſh in the midſt 
of a river; and ſometimes a place privileged 
for the keeping of conies, hares, partridges, 
pheaſants, &c. 

WA'RRENER (S.) one who keeps or looks 
aſter a warren, 

WA'RRINGTON (S.) in Lancaſhire, on the 

river Merſey, over which is a fine ſtone 

bridge, is an old, large, populous town, and 
full of good country tradeſmen ; the linen 
manufacture, called huck-a- back, is carried 
on here; it is alſo noted for excellent malt; 
the market is weekly on Wedneſday ; diſ- 


tant from London 136 computed, and 182 
meaſured miles, 


pon 


WA RRIOR or WA'RRIER (S.) a ſoldier 
1114 th.f 


that pay ſcot and lot; diſtant from Lenden 
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chat is ſkilful in war, and ready and willing | 
to fight, &c. | 


WART (S.) an hard excreſcence that ariſes 
in the ſttin or fleſh. 


county town, and has been a very antient 


corporation, that ſends two burgeſſes to par- 


Jiament ; by the laſt charter granted them, 
they are called a bailiff and 12 principal bur- 
geſſes, & c. tho' in common they are called 
the mayor, aldermen, &c. it is built on a 
ſteep rock, at the bottom whereof runs the 
Adson, over which is built a Rrong, hand- 
ſome ſtone · bridge; it is a pretty large town, 
cConſiſting of ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, well 
Þnilt, and inhabited, has two fine pariſh- 
churches, a handſome free ſchool, and well- 
endowed hoſpital, for decayed gentlemen ; 


the market-houſe is a grand ſtone building, | 


= ſupported by ſeveral pillars or columns, 

= where the aſſizes and general ſeſſions for the 

| county are held ; the market is very large, 
weekly, on Saturday; diſtant from London 

67 computed, and 34 meaſured miles. 
WARWICKSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, 
bounded on the eaſt by Nortbamptonſpire and 

i Leiceſter ſhire, on the ſouth with Oxforaſprre 

and Glouceſterſhire, on the weſt with Vorceſ- 

| terſhire, and on the north with Staffordſbire, 
= and is in the dioceſſes of Forcefter, and Litch- 
=_ Feld and Coventry, about 35 miles from north 
| to ſouth, 26 from eaſt to weſt, and 125 in 
circumference ; it is divided into two parts 
by the river Avon, which runs through it, 
= called Feldon and Woodland; it contains five 
hundreds, in which are 17 market-towns, 

i 158 pariſhes, 22,000 houſes, and about 

3 | 155 00 inhabitants; it ſends eight mem- 

0 bers to parliament; the air is pure, and 
the ſoil rich, yielding all things neceſſary to 
ſupply the wants of nature, as well in cloth- 

ing as in food, 

WARY (A.) cautious, cunning, crafty, that 
thinks of, and looks into a matter or thing 
long before he acts or concludes what to do, 

WASH (S.) ſometimes means the act of clean- 
ing or waſhing of linen ; ſometimes a pond 
or ſhallow water that paſſengers are obliged 
to ride through; and ſometimes food for 
hogs, c. 

WASH (V.) to cleanſe or purify linen, &c. 
from the dirt or filth that is, or may be in 

or about it. 

WA'SHING (S.) among the Refiners, is the 
ſeparating the pure metal or ore from the 
ſoil or dirt that is among it, &c. and in 


3 —— — 


Kc. in or with one or more colours, &c. 

Wasp (S.) a large fort of ſtinging fly; alſo a 
cant name for a peeviſh perſon. 

WA'SPISH (A.) fretful, peeviſh, humour- 
ſome, & c. 

WA'YSSEL (S.) an ancient cuſtom of poor 

womens going about and finging a merry 


WARWICK (s.) in Warwickſhire, is the | 


Painting, it is ſhading the prominent parts, 
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AT 
neighbours, with a diſh or bow! in ther 
hands to receive alms or charity at Chrifn, 
WAISSELERS (S.) women, boys, &c. thy 
go about at Chri/imas time ſinging what a; 


called carols, and begging charity from hou; 
to houſe. 


dy ; alſo wilful ſpoiling or ſquandering aw; 
of money, time, or goods; alſo thoſe land; 
that are common, and pot the property of 
any particular perſon; in a Ship, it is tie 
part between the main- maſt and fore-maf}, 
WASTE (V.) to make havock, or ſpoil an 
thing, to ſquander away a perſon's eſtate, &. 
WA/STEFUL (A.) extravagant, carelch, 
ſquandering away more than is neceſſary, 
WATCH (V.) to look after diligently, t 
mind what another is doing, to wait for 1 
fit opportunity of doing ſomething. 
WATCH (S.) a guard or perſon appcinted th 
look after a perſon, place, or thing; alſo 
machine commonly worn in the pocket, dt. 
to ſhew the hour of the day or night by: 
hand or index, and without ſtriking, ſuc 
as ſtrike being called clocks, &c. alſo the 
ſpace of time that a ſoldier or ſeaman is up- 
on guard, &c, | 


WA'TCHET (S.) in Somerſerſhire, is an an- 


cient ſea-port town, whoſe harbour is pret- 
ty good, and us'd by colliers; the mark 
is weekly on Saturday; diſtant (rom La. 
den 126 computed, and 153 meaſured mils, 

WA'TCHFUL (A.) careful, diligent, min. 
ful, &c. alſo wakeful, &c. 

WATER (S.) in the common Philoſophy, is ot: 
of the four elements, or components of whit 
all bodies are made up, and vulgarly is tht 
which is the produce of rivers, ſeas, ſpring, 
&c. alſo a deity worſhipped by the ancient 
heathens under various names; it is alſo tle 
name given to the curious luſtre of diamond; 
and alſo to the preſſing together of any ſat 
of filk that has a large cord or wail, when 
by it looks like the waving. of water, 

WATER (V.) to ſprinkle or moiſten tit 
earth with water or rain, &c. to foak {it 
fiſh or meat in water, &c. alſo to ſet aft 
culiar fort of rich luſtre upon mohairs, ta 
bies, &c, by running them through lap 
iron rolls, &c. . 

WA'/TERAGE (S.) the hire or money pid 
for perſons going by water in a boat, &. 

WA'TERED (A.) ſprinkled with, ſozked1h 
or lightly overflowed by water, 

WA'TERISH (A.) that is of the nature, d 

like to water. 

WA'TER-MEASURE (S.) a buſhel, &, f 
meaſuring dry goods brought up by water, 
coals, oyſters, &c. which exceeds the hut 
or F/incbefler meaſure by. about three galions 

WA'TER-POISE (S.) an inſtrument to f, 
the ſtrength of ſeveral liquors in wich 


fang, and wiſhing health and proſperity to 


put. | 
{WATERY (A.) overflowed with, or ful 
: Ward} 


WASTE (S.) the middle part of a human bo. 


1  - 
water; allo that taſtes very much like water. 
at WATFORD (S.) a ſmall town in Herrford- 

ire, that has a good market weekly on 
it Tueſday ; diſtant from London 15 computed, 
re and 17 meaſured miles. 

i WA'TLINGTON (S.) in Oxford/pire, a ſmall 
town, with a mean market. weekly on Sa- 
turday 3 diſtant from London 37 computed, 
and 44 meaſured miles. ONE 

WA'TTLES (S.) hurdles made of ſplit wil- 
lows, &c. to mako ſheep-folds, & c. alſo the 
gills of a common cock, or the red fleſh that 
hangs under the neck of a turkey-cock, 

WA'TTON (S.) in Norfo/k, is a long town, 

with ſeveral good inns, fituate on a good 

road, being a great thorough-fare from Lynx, 

Downham, Ec. in the wood- lands; the mar- 

ket was formerly on Friday, but at preſent 

is weekly on Wedneſday ; diſtant from Lon. 
din 74 computed, and go meaſured miles. 

WAVE (S.) a woman that is left out or for- 


ſaken by the law, for contemptuouſly retu- 
05 ſing to appear when ſued in law ; but ſhe is 
71 not called an out- law, becauſe women are 
ſuch not ſworn in leets to the king; alſo a riſing 


of water by the flow thereof, occaſioned 
ſometimes by the wind, &c. 

WAVE (V.) to flow backwards or forwards 
like water; alſo to move backwards and 
forwards by the wind, &c. alſo to give a 
ſignal by the moving of the hand, a flag, &c, 
alſo to leave off or decline a thing. 


und. fully reſolved or determined. 

WAU MISH or WA'LMISH (A.) that has a 
5 ode fickly ſtomach, that loaths proper food, 
vhich WA'VY (A.) full of waves, like a tempeſty- 


ous fea, riſing and falling, &c. like waves. 


ring WAWL (V.) to cry out like cats at their 

cient midnight revels, | 

ſo the WAX (S.) the matter whereof bees compoſe | 

ond; the honey-combs,” and which by proper pur- 

y ſat gation and alteration by divers mixtures is 

theres exceedingly uſeful in many particular branches 
of art, &c. 

n tit WAY (S.) the road, path, or paſſage from 

ik (il one place to another; alſo the mode or man- 

a fe. ner of doing or per forming any thing. 

„ tab WAY'FARING (A.) travelling, or going 


from place to place. 
WAV-LAy (V.) to watch for, or lie in wait 


y pit or ambuſh, to catch or deſtroy a ſingle per- 
&. ſon, or army, &c. that paſſes along any 
ked Ih road or way. 

WAY'LAYER (S.) an enemy, thief, or rcb- 
ure, 0 ber, that hides himſelf by the road-fide, 


WAT WARD (A.) obſtinate, ſroward, pee- 


Kc. fe viſh, humourſome, &c. _ 

ater, M WAY WISER (S.) a machine contrived to 
he la move an index every ſtep a perſon-takes, in 
galionk order to ſhew him how far he has travelled 
to i or walked in a day, &c. alſo fixed in a cha- 


icht! riot to the wheels, ſo that by looking on the 
3 index, the rider may know how far he has 
r full Uavtled, Ke. ; | | 


wel 


that has not ſtrength enough to go about 


WA'VERING (A.) unfixed, unſteady, not 


WE A 


WAY'WOD (S.) the governor of a princi- 

pality in the Mu ſcovite dominions. 

WE (S.) ourſelves, us that are preſent. 

WEAK (A.) faint, feeble, ſickly, that has not 
ſtrength or ability to do or perform what is 
necetfary ; alfo fooliſh, filly, childiſh, &c. 

WEAK'EN (V.) to incapacitate, to render 
unable or unfit; alſo to make fick, faint, 
feeble, &c. | 

WEA'KLING (S.) a ſickly, puny child, one 


briſaly, 
WEA'KNESS (S.) feebleneſs, fickneſs, infir- 
mity z alſo want of judgment or ſkill, &c. 
WEAL (S.) benefit, advantage, profit. 
WEALTH (S.) all ſorts of riches, whether mo- 
ney, ſheep, horſes, merchandize, land, &c. 
WEALTHY (A.), poſſeſſed ot much money, 
goods, lands, &c. N 
WEAN (V.) to take a young child from his 
nurſe:s hreaſt; alſo to wear off one's deſire 
or affection towards any particular matter, 


in figating offenſively or defenſively. 

WEA PONLESS (A.) defencelels, or that has 
no weapon, 

WEA'PON-SALVE (S.) a medicine or oint- 
ment much boaſted of by ſome that it would 
cure a wound at a diſtance, by only anoint- 
ing the inſtrument with which it was done, 

WEAR (V.) to carry about one, or be cloath- 
ed with ; alfo to decay or waſte. 

WEARIED (A.) tired, fatigued, or over- 
come with labour, &c. | | 

WEA'RING (S.) decaying, waſting, growing 


out with one. a 
WEARISOME (A.) fatiguing, tireſome, 
WEA'SAND (S.) the gullet or wind- pipe. 
WEA THER (S.) the various diſpoſitions and 

alterations of the air, in reſpect to wet or 

dry, windy or calm, &c. alſo the name of 

a male ſheep gelded. 

WEA'THER (V.) to go through, or endure 
all the trouble and fatigue of a journey, bu- 
tineſs or affair. | | 


thing that has been much expoſed to the wea- 
ther, and has thereby loſt its beauty, c. 
WEA'THER-BOARD (S.) that part or ſide 
of a ſhip that the wind blows on. 
WEATHER- COCK (S.) an inſtrument ſet 
on the tops of houſes, churches, &c. to give 
notice what point the wind is in; alſo a per- 
ſon that changes his opinion or party upon 
every little ocgaſion. f 
WEA'THER-GAGE (S.) a Sea term for two 
ſhips that are fighting together, &c. when 
one has the advantage. of the wind. 
WEA'THER- GLASS (S.) an inftrument that 
foreſhews the change of weather, and the 
freſh temperature of the air, 
WEA'THER-WISE (A.) that is ſkilled, or 
foreknowing the change or continuance of 


the weather, 
WEAVE 


WEA'PON (S.) any fort of inflrument uſed 
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worſe ; alſo bearing or carrying any thing 


WEA'THER-BEATEN (A.) any perſon or 
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WE I 
"WEAVE (V.) to compoſe or make a piece of 
cloth, filk, &c. | 

WEB (S.) ſometimes means the bed or breed- 
ing place of a ſpider ;, and ſometimes the 

whole quantity of manufacture in a loom. 
WE'BLEY or WEO'BLEY (S.) in Hereford- 
hire, a very ancient borough and corporate 
town,that ſends two members to parliament, 
yet for want of trade, and a great fire that 
happen'd a few years ago, it 15 now but of 
little note; its market (which is very mean) 
is weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 108 computed, and 130 meaſured miles. 
WEBSTER (S.) a weaver, or ſpinner, 
'WED (V.) to marry or unite two perſons of 
different ſexes together, according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the place we live in; alſo the 
act of a man's taking a woman to be his wife. 
WEDDING (S.) a marriage. 
WEDGE (S.) an inſtrument of wood or metal 
thin at one end, and thick at the other, ta 
ſplit wood with, &c, alſo a bar or ingot of 
gold, filver, &c, | | 
'WE'DLOCK (s.) the contract made at mar- 
riage, or the ſtate of married people. 
WED/NESDAY (S.) the fourth day of the 
week, ſo called from a Saxon idol, called 
Moden, ſuppoſed to be Mars, worſhipped on 
this day. 1 
WEED (S.) a wild herb that grows in gardens 
without culture ; alſo a garment worn by a 
widow, a veil, &c, and in Mining, it is the 
degenerating of a vein from ore into mar- 
chaſite, &c. | 
WEED (V.) to root or pull up the uſeleſs or 
noxious herbs in a garden from among tie 
flowers, & c. alſo to take away, or remove 
bad or wicked perſons from among the inno- 
cent ; to purge, &c. 
WEEK (S.) the ſpace of ſeven days, ſuppoſed 
to be firſt uſed among the Fews, who ob- 
ſerved the ſabbath every ſeventh day ; they 
had three ſorts of weeks, the firſt the com- 
mon one of ſeven days, the ſecond of years, 

which was ſeven years, the third of ſeven 
times ſeven years, at the end of which was 
the jubilee. ' ; 

WEEK. or WICK (S.) the cotton, ruſh, &c, 
that is put into the middle of a candle. 
WEEE PING (S.) crying, ſhedding tears, up- 
on account of ſome injury really or imagi- 
narily undergone. 

WEF'SEL or WEA'SEL (S) a creature that 


preys upon mice, long backed and ſhort. | 


legged. | 


WEE'VIL (s.) a worm or creature that breeds 


ogg &c, and gives it a very diſagreeable 

taſte. 

WEIGH (V.) to poiſe or try how much any 
commodity is in weight ; alſo to think, con- 
fider, ponder upon, or examine into any 

matter or thing; alſo to take up a ſhip's an- 
chor, in order to let the ſhip ſail along. 

WEIGH (S.) a quantity of cheeſe, wool, &c. 
amounting ta 2 56 pounds, or 40 buſhels of 
corn. 


WEPFGHING (S.) trying how much ty 
thing weighs; alſo conſidering, ponderin 
or thinking of, on, or about any thing, 


| WEIGHT (S.) the ponderofity, or amount g 


the 2veighr of any body; alſo the impoitata 

or conſequence of any thing; alſo any hey 

thing that being faſtened to one end of a % 
ver, or other inſtrument, is to be raiſcd u 

WEIGHTY (A.) heavy; alſo of great val 
moment, or concern. — 

WEILD (V.) to move or manage a wor; 
lance, &c. alſo to rule, govern, or dire | 
head of any matters of importance. 

WELCOME (S.) a complimenting, treating 
withing well, &c. 5 

WELCOME (V.) to ſalute, to with well, , 
treat in a handſome and friendly manner, 

WELD or WOULD (s.) a plant ufed by ty 
Dyers to make a yellow colour for their ii 
ſtutks, &c. — : 

WELD (V.) to join two pieces of iron ti. 
ther, by making them very hot, and be, 
ing them with a hammer. 

WE'LDING HEAT (SY ſuch a particular q 
gree of heat that juſt fits iron bars, &c, f 
the ſmiths to join ſo together, that thy 
will flick as faſt in the joined place a u 
any other, 

WE'LFARE (S.) the good, benefit, or 1. 
vantageous ſtation of life that a perſon is in 
or any thing that contributes thereto, à 
health, ſucceſs, proſperity, &c. 

WE'LKIN (S.) the ſky or firmament, 

WELL (A.) in health, or good condition, 
both of body and mind, | 

WELL (S.) pit or place dug for the finding 
a ſpring of water; alſo a deep or holly 
place dug by engineers either for the pi. 
paring a mie to hurt the enemy, or rul 
one that ity have made; and in Bulsin, 
the hollow or void ſpace left ſor the fan, 
is called the qvell-tole, ; 

WE'LLADAY (Part.)- O dear! O fad! Ipy 
you, &c, 

WELL BORN (A.) deſcended, or come d 
a good family, as a gentleman, kniglt, . 
bleman, &c. 

WE'LL-BRED (A.) inſtructed or evucatt 
like a gentleman, &c.- 

WE/LL-HOLE (S.) in Carpentry, is that hi 
or ſpace left in a building where the (tai 
are carried up. y 

WE'LLINGBOROUGH (S.) in Nort hani. 

ſpire, a large, well built, and inhabited tov 

beautified with a fine church and ſree (ch9% 
and has a good market weekly on Weine 

day; diſtant from Londen 52 computed, id 

65 meaſured miles. 

WELLINGTON (s.) in Shrop ſpire, has wet 

y a large market on Thurſday ; diſtant ft 
Lindon 111 computed, and 135 mealud 
miles. | —_ 

WELLINGTON (s.) in Some hie, 
weekly a market on Thurſday ; diſtant fas 
London 124 computed, and 151 men 
miles, ; Wk 
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WES 
IS (S.) in Sonn ſetſpire, a ſmall, but 

. 185 dignified with an epiſcopal ſee, 
very populous, and full of ſtately buildings, 
much noted for the medicinal ſprings that 
riſe in and around it; it is finely contrived, 
and built of ſtone, ſends two members to 
parliament, is governed hy a mayor, recor- 
der, 7 aldermen, and 36 gowns-men, and 
bas two large markets weekly on Wedneſ- 
day and Saturday; it is ſurrounded by the 
Mendip-biils on the eaſt and north fides, in 
which are abundance of lead mines, and 
from whence great quantities of lead are 
gotten ; diſtant from London 96 computed 
and 120 meaſured miles. EY 

WELL. SET (A.) ſtrong, firm, luſty. 

WE'LSHPOOLE (S.) in Montgomeryſbire, North- 
Males, is a large, well- built, corporate town, 
ſituate in a fruitful vale, where the manu- 
facture of flannel is vigorouſly carried on, 
governed by bailiifs, &C. has a good mar- 
ket weekly on Monday ; diſtant trom Lon- 
don 12.5 computed, and 153 meaſured miles. 

WELT (S.) that ſlip of leather or part of a 


leather together, 

WE'LTER (V.) to roll or wallow in any 
thing, eſpecially ſpoken of a perſon killed or 
ſorely wounded, that rolls or tumbles about 
in his own blood, but is not able to get up, 
or out of it, 

WEM (s.) in Shropſhire, a ſmall town, that 
has a great market weekly on Thurlday ; 
diſtant from London 121 computed, and 
148 meaſured miles. 

WEMB (S.) the belly, womb, or guts, &c. 

WEN (S.) an excreſcence that ariſes in ſome 
people's necks, &c. 

WENCH (S.) an ordinary girl, or ſervant- 
maid; alſo a whore, or plier about the 
ſtreets, &c. | | 

WE'NCHER (S.) a whore-maſter, or one 
that hunts after ſuch ſort of women. 

SE WE'NCHING (S.) whoring, following, or 
hunting after whores, 

WE'NDOVER (S.) in Buclingbamſbire, com- 

monly called Wendor, an old corporate town, 

whoſe market is weekly on Thurſday; and 
tho' but a very poor place, in a dirty ſitua 

tion, yet it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; diftant from London 30 computed, 
and 39 meaſured miles. 

WENLOCK (S.) in Shropfhire, commonly 
called Great Wenlock, has a market weekly 
on Monday; diſtant from London 130 com- 
puted, and 166 meaſured, miles; it is an 
ancient borough and incorporated town that 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 
governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes. 

WEST (S.) one of the four cardinal points of 
the compaſs, and where the ſun comes to 

at fix of the clock in the evening. 

ESTBURY (S.) in Viliſpire, a ſmall bo- 

rough-town, that ſends two members to 

parliament ; the market is weekly on Fri- 


— 


ſhoe that joins and holds the ſole and upper }- 
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day ; diſtant from London $0 computed, and 
95 meaſured miles. 
WE'STMINSTER; (S.) in Middleſex, is com- 
monly reckoned a part of London, upon ac- 
count of its joining to it, altho? it is a city 
of diſtin government and privileges by it- 
ſelf; it is ſo called upon account of the weſ- 
tern ſituation of it, in reſpect to St. Paul's 
cathedral in particular, or of London in ge- 
neral, there being in tormer days a monaſ- 
tery on that now called Grear-Torver- Hill, 
named Eaft- Minſter. Where the bounds of 
this city eaſtward ends, that of Landon be- 


gins, vi. t Temple- Bar; it is of a large 


extent, ant confiſts of a great number of 
the moſt magnificent ſtreets, courts, palaces 
and ſquares, having in it the reſidence of 
the king, prince, foreign ambaſſadors, and 
molt of the nobility, gentry, &c. it ſends 
two members to parliament, and has many 
markets, that are daily ſupplied with great 
plenty of all manner of proviſions. 
WE'STMORLAND (S.) is an inland county, 
No where touching on the ſea, hordering on 
the eaſt on part of Yorkſoire and Durham, 
on the ſouth on Lancofhire, on the weſt and 
norih on Cumberland; is 30 miles in length, 
and about 24. in breadth, and 120 in com- 
paſs, in general a mooriſh, barren county, 
tho* ſome parts of it have fruitful valleys ; 
the air is ſharp, and the country very moun- 
tainous ; it is divided into Kenda/ barony 
and Weſtmer/and barony, which are again 
| ſubdivided into conſtablewicks and wards, 


in which are 8 market towns, and 26 pa- 


riſnes; it ſends but 4 members to parliament. 


WE'STRAM (S.) in Kent, a ſmall town that 


has a conſiderable market weekly on Wed- 
neſday ; diſtant from Lindon 20 computed, 
and 24 meaſured miles. 


WE'STWARD, WE'STERLY, WESTERN 


(A.) towards, near, or inclining towards 
the weſt part of the world, or of a particu- 
lar place, 

WET (V.) to mviſten, or mingle liquids with 
ſolids, to ſprinkle with, or dip any thing in 

liquor. | 

WET (A.) moiſt, mixed with, or dipped in 
liquor. 

WE'THERBY (S.) in the Ne,. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, is a ſmall, but good trading town, 
ſituate on che river I berfe, whoſe market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
145 computed, and 178 meaſured miles. 

WE'TSHOD (A.) having bad covering to the 
feet, ſo that the water, &c. comes through 
and makes the feet wet. 

WEY (S.) a weight of an uncertain quantity, 
for in Suffolk 2 56 pound of cheeſe or butter 
is a vey ; but in E//ex 136 pound is a zwey; 
and fo in ather places, and in other com- 
modities it Hiffers much. ; 

WEYMOUTH (S.) upon the little river We, 
on the one fide of the haven, and Melcemb- 
Regis, or King s- Melcomb on the other tide, are 
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two bordughs in Dorſerſpire that are joined 
together by a wooden bridge over the ey, 
they each ſend ſtill two members to parlia 
ment, tho' they are united into one corpo- 
ration, and are governed by a mayor, &c. 
Ae lcomdò is the biggeſt town, conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſtreets full of good houſes, a good 
market- place, in which are weekly two good 
markets on Tueſday and Friday, yards of 
+ wares and commodities, &. Tho' Fey- 
mouth is alſo a very populous, clean, well- 
built town, having many fubſtantial inhabi- 
tants, and together they grow rich, by a 
great ſea-trade that is continually carried on 
here; diſtant from London 104 computed, 
and 132 meaſured miles. 
. WHALE (S.) the greateſt of all fiſnes, which 
are found in many different parts of the 
world; they generally have no teeth, but 
only beards or whiſkers on the throat about 
; nine inches broad, and 15 foot long, which 
end in fringes like hogs. briſtles at the end, 
Which at top are ſet in the palate, and ran- 
ged in order according to the different mag- 
=_ nitudes, and which extend or contract the 
> cheeks of the creature ; the female keeps its 
young. always under its fins, and never 
leaves it till it is weaned ; ſhe has no ud- 
der, but nipples and teats, which contain 
ſo great an abundance of milk, that there 
- has been drawn from them two hogſheads 
at one time. Different ſeas have different 
ſorts of zvhales ; thoſe of Japan having two 
great holes over their muzzles, thro' which 
they take in. and ſquirt out a great quantity 
of water, and theſe are generally larger ſized 
than the others; ſome have teeth and no 
- beards; thoſe of Greenland have black backs 
and white bellies, &c. 7 
WHARF (S.) a convenient open place by a 
river's (ide, to ſhip off or land goods. 
WHA RFAGE (S.) the premium, reward, or 
hire paid for the uſe of a Wharf. 
WHA'RFINGER (S.) a perſon who keeps a 
Wharf, for the conveniency of thoſe who 
want to land or ſhip off goods, 
WHAT {Part.) a word that aſks a queſtion, 
WHEAL or WHELK (S.) a ſwelling, puſh, or 
riſing in the ſkin. 
WHEAT (S.) the choiceſt or beſt ſort of bread- 
n. 
WHEA'TEN (A.) ſomething made of wheat. 
WHEF/DLE (A.) to coax, flatter, perſuade, 
or draw a perſon in cunningly. | 
- WHEEL (S.) an inftrument for various uſes 
and purpoſes ; ſometimes uſed by ſpinners, 
ſometimes in carriages, ſometimes in mills 
or engines, for raiſing water, &c, alſo a pu- 
niſnment uſed in France, Qt. for traitors, 
murderers, &c. | | 
WHEEL (V.) to drive or puſh along by a 
wheel; alſo to move round or take a cireuit. 
WHEE'L- BARROW (S.) a hand- cart, or in- 
ſtrument with one wheel in the head, uſed 
by gardeners, &c. 
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WHEE'LER or WHEE'LWRIGHT (S.) 1 
artificer that makes Wheels. 
WHEEZE (V.) to make a huſky fort of; 
noiſe in the throat, through ſhoitners cf 
breath, &c. wes 
WHELK (S.) a knub, knot, or ſwelling in 
the ſkin, 
WHELM (V.) to put or turn the open part cf 
a tub, &c. downwards, | 
WHELP V.) to bring forth whelps or your 
ones, as of dogs, foxes, &c. : 
WHELP (S.) a young dag, fox, &c, alſo : 
name for a naughty boy or mean fellow. 
and on Ship-board, the brackets that arc it 
to the body of the capſtan under the ban 
down to the decks, are called wwhelp;, ' 
WHEN (Part.) at what time, paſt or to come, 
33 ENCE (Part.) from what perſon, place, u 
ching. 
WHENSOE VER (part.) at any time paſt a 
to come. 
WHERE Part.) in what place. 
WHEREA'S (Part.) ſceing that, &c. 
WHEREBY* (Part.) by means whereof, « 
by which any thing is done, 
dal whe (Part.) for what reaſon, 
why. 
WHEREIN (Part.) in what part or pundi. 
lio, &c. 
WHE'REOF (Part.) of, or from what, u 
whom. 
WHERESOEVER (Part.) in any place ay 
perſon or thing may be. 
WHERETO (Part,) to what or to which, 
WHEREUPON (Part.) in conſequence d 
ſomething ſaid or done hefore. 
WHE'KEWITH (Part.) by means of ſom. 
thing. | 
WHE'RRET (v.) to puniſh, drive, fcold2, 


alſo to flap on the face, or box on the ei * 
&c. | 
WHE'RRY (S.) a ſmall river-boat, to conv Wi 
paſſengers up and down, ; 
WHET (v.) to ſharpen, excite, ſtit up, &. { 
alſo to drink a glaſs of white wine beſt , 
dinner. ' 
WHET (S.) a ſpur or excitation to prop , 
perſons forward to do a thing; allo a gills W 
glaſs of wine drank as perſons are going“ 
bout buſineſs, to raiſe or enliven their ſp 0 
rits to enable them to do it with vigour, . l 
WHE'THER (part.) which of the two. : 
WHE'TSTONE (S.) an inſtrument or tio W. 
proper to ſet or ſharpen workmens tool l 
WHE'TTING (S.) cleaning, ſharpening, & 1 
citing, ſtirring up, &c. 2 | 
WHEY (S.) the thin or watry part of mi Wi 
that is left after the curd is taken out, 
make cheeſe, &c. k 
WHICH (part.) who, whether this or that : 
WHIFF (S.) a puff gr blowing out of wt 
breath from the mouth, _ ; , 
WHTFFLE (V.) to pipe or play upon 3m F 
cal wind inſtrument ; alto to idle or (1 Wt 
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WII FFLER (S.) ſometimes means thoſe boys 
of young fellows that go before a company 
in their proceſſion to clear the way; ſome- 
times a piper ; and ſometimes a mere, idle, 
trifling perſon, that neither ſays or does any 
thing of value or moment. 

WHIG (S.) a party name or diſtinction at firſt 
given to the field conventiclers in the weſt of 
Scotland, upon account of their feeding much 
upon ſour milk; and now generally means a 
diſſenter from the church of England, tho' 
ſometimes it means only one who is ſtrenu- 
ous againſt the Pretender, and his party. 

WHI'GGISM or WHY GGISHNESS (S.) the 
principles or doctrines of thoſe perſons called 
whigs. 

WHILE or WHILST (Part.) ſo long as, du- 
ring the time of, &c. ; | 

WHI'LOM (Part.) ſome time paſt, formerly, 
heretofore, &c. ER | 

WHIM or WHI'MSY (S.) a maggot, an airy 
flight or notion in the mind or head; alſo 

an odd ſort of ſport or toy. 

WHIMPER (V.) to hatch a cry, to begin, 

ſeign, or ſeem to cry like a little child, &c, 

WHIMSICAL (A.) freakiſh, antick, fantaſ- 
tical, fooliſh, filly, &c. 

WHIM-WHAM (S.) a toy, bauble, maggot, 
fancy, &c. a 

WHINE or WHINDLE (V.) to cant, or 
make a ſort of crying noiſe in the way of 
ſpeaking, &Cc. 

WHINIARD (S.) a large ſort of (word. 

WHI'NING (S.) ſpeaking in a crying, mourn- 
ful, canting ſort of a tone. 1 

WHUNNY (V.) to be friſky or merry, to 
laugh or make a noiſe like a young colt or 
horſe, | 

WHIP (S.) an inſtrument to drive horſes a- 
long, or to puniſh malefaRors with. 

WHIP (V.) to laſh, ſtripe, cut, or beat with 
a whip; alſo to club or ſpend fixpence at a 
tavern after the uſual time of breaking up 
alſo a particular manner of ſewing the edges 
of fine muſlin, lawn, or cambrick, to pre- 
vent its ravelling out, making it lie up like a 
ſmall cord, &c. | 

WHIP. STAFF (S.) a piece of ſtick that he 
that ſteers a ſhip holds in his hand, whereby 
he governs the helm, and ports it over from 
one fide to another, and fo regulates the ſhip 
in her courſe. 

MN (S.) the round bone of the 

nee. 

WHIRLING (S.) the making or cauſing any 
thing to turn round very faſt. 

WHIRL-POOL (S.) a part of the fea or river 
where the water continually turns or runs 
round with a rapid motion, much like li- 
quor that is running through a funnel, 

WHVRL-WIND (S.) a ſudden violent wind 
that blows or turns round very rapidly; a 
hurricane, N 

WHIRLY-GIG (S.) a toy or bauble for chil- 


WHI 

WHISE. (S.) a ſmall hand-broom made of fine, 

lender, ofier twigs, uſed to bruth the duſt 
off curtains, &c. alfo a ſort of old-faſhioned 
cover or dreſs for womens necks ; alſo the 
name of a celebrated game at cards. 

WHISK (V.) to move up and down briſkly, 

or quick, and thereby bruſh off, or raiſe the 

duſt from the ground; alſo to bruſh or duſt 

any thing with a 20. 

WHIYSKERS (S.) the tufts of hair that ſome 
men chuſe to let grow upon their upper hp, 

or ths corners of their mouths, &c. eſpeci- 
ally by the Ss ſoldiers, | 

WHYSKING (A.) very big, great, large, 
huge, or monſtrous, 

WHUYSPER (V.) to ſpeak ſoftly, or with a 
low voice, ſo as to be heard but at a ſmall 
diſtance. 

WHYSPERING (S.) ſpeaking ſoftly, or fo as 
not to be heard Afar off, 

WHIST (Part.) huth, filence, be quiet, make 
no noiſe, ſay nothing, &c. 

WHISTLE (S.) a ſmall mufical pipe; alſo a 
tune played by the breath and lips of any 
perſon. 

WHISTLE (V.) to play tunes with the lips, 
and natural breath, as though it were upon a 
muſical inſtrument. | 

WHIT (S.) a very little, or ſmall part of any 
thing. 3 8 

 WHUTBY (S.) in the North-Riding of Yerk- 
ſpire, is a well- built, ſea- port town, upon 
the river Ef, juſt at its influx into the fea ; 
it hath a commodious harbour, and is much 
frequented by the colliers, for whoſe trade 
there are abundance of ſhips built here; the 
pier was repaired in the reign of queen Anne; 
the market 1s weekly on Saturday, and well 
ſtored with fiſh, fleſh, ſowls, and all ſorts 
of proviſions; diftant from London 185 > 
computed, and 227 meaſured miles. 

WHI'T-CHURCH (S.) in Hampſbire, a ſmall, 
mean, borough and corporate town, that 
ſends two members to parliament, and has 
a market weekly; diſtant from London 49 
computed, and 58 meaſured miles, 

WHUT-CHURCH (S.) in Sbropſbire, a large 
town, but of ſmall trade; the market is 
weekly on Friday; diſtant from London 126 
computed, and 152 meaſured miles, 

WHITE (S.) the colour ſo called, as of ſnow, 
ice, milk, &c. FL 

WHITE-HA'VEN (S.) in Cumberland, à ſea- 
port town, that of late years is vaſtly in- 
creaſed in the ſalt and coal- trade, from 
whence Ireland is in a great meaſure ſuppli- 
ed with that commodity; the haven and 
town have been very much beautifed and 
improved by the extraordinary care and 
charge of Sir Fobn Loꝛutber; the market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
227 computed, and 290 meaſured miles. 

WHYTE-HEAT (S.) in Swithery, is a degree 
under that of a welding. heat in the framing 
or making of any thing, 


dren to play with, that may be made to 
turn round eaſily, | 3 


1 


WHITE. 


WI IT 
WHITE-LIVERED (A.) pale-coloured thro! 


anger, malice, &c. | 


WHITE-MEA'TS {S.) all ſuch as are of that. 


colour, particularly chicken and veal. 
WHI'TEN (V.) to daub or ſmear over with 

paint, &c. of a white colour; alſo to bleach 

cloth, hair, &c. by often wetting it, and 


letting it lie in the open air to improve the 


natural colour of the flax, &c. 

WHETHER (part.) to what part or place. 

WHITHERSOE'VER (Part.) to any place 
whatever. 

WHITING (S.) the name of a very good 
eating fiſh, frequently big enough to ſatisfy a 
perſon for a meal, when dreſſed ; allo chalk 
or lime burnt for the uſe of plaiſterers to 

clean or waſh the walls of houſes with, &c, 

WHUITISH (A.) inclining to a white colour. 

WHIYTLOW (S.) a painful ſwelling that ari- 


ſes at the end of peoples fingers, and fre- 


quently makes them loſe their nails. 

WHTTSTER (S.) one whoſe buſineſs it is to 
whiten linen cloth, &c. 

WHI'TSUNDAY (S.) that Sunday or feſtival 
appointed by the church to commemorate 
the deſcent-of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 


apoſtles ; in the Primitive Church, the new 


| baptized perſons, or catechumens, uſed to 
wear white garments. This feaſt is move- 

able, and ſometimes falls in May, and ſome- 
times in June; but is alway exactly ſeven 
weeks after Eaſter. 

WHI'TSUNTIDE (S.) thoſe days commonly 
called the Vbitſun- holy- days. 

WHITTLE (v.) to pare or cut away a ſtick 
by very ſmall bits or ſhavings. 

WHITZZING (S.) a humming ſort of noiſe, 
ſuch as a bullet makes while flying in the 
air, or the extinguiſhing hot metal in water. 

WHO-{S.) what perſon. 


WHOLE (A.) entire, without flaw, crack, or 


breach. | 
WHOLE or TOTAL (S.) the collection or 

total of all the parts of any thing. 
WHO'LLY (Part.) altogether, quite, without 

ceaſing, &Cc. : 


WHO'LSOME (A.) conducive to health, good, 


perfect, ſound, without diſeaſes, &c. 
WHO'MSOEVER (S.) any or every perſon. 
WHOOP (V.) to cry out, or call to, as ſhep- 

herds do to their ſheep, &c. . 
WHORE (S.) a ſtrumpet, or baſe woman, 


one who proſtitutes her body to any perſon. 


for gain ; a harlot, &c. 

WHORE (V.) to commit the crime of whore- 
dom, to follow looſe women, to be incon- 
tinent, ; . 

WHO'REDOM (S.) an unlawſul familiarity 
between perſons of a different ſex. 

WHOFRISH (A.) a luſtful, laſcivious inclina- 
ton, like to, or after the manner of a whore, 

WHO REMONGER (S.) a trader in, or fol- 
iower of whores, — | 

V/H#UR (V.) to ſnarl or growl like a dog. 

WIHY Fart.) for what reaſon or cauie, 


WIG 


WICK (S.) the cotton, tow, ruſh, Ke. thy 


is put into the oil of a lamp, or incloſed in 

the tallow or wax of a candle, &c. 
WIYCKAM (S.) commonly called Higb. j. 

comb, or Chipping-Wycomb, in Buckinghan. 


ſpire, is a large, beautiful town, conliſting 
of one great principal ſtreet, which branches 


out into many ſmall ones, full of good houſe 

and inns ; it has a good market weekly on 
Friday; it is an incorporated borough, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, 
'&c, diſtant from London 27 computed, and 
32 meaſured miles. 

WIYCKED (A.) profane, ungodly, naughty, 
debauched, c. „ 

WI CKER (S.) a green twig of an oſier, &, 
that will bend very eafily, &, - 

WICKET (S.) a little door in a large one, 
through which a perſon may ſpeak to ano. 
ther without opening the whole door. 

WVCKLIFFITES or WICKLYI'FFIANS (5,) 
the followers of the opinions and doarines 
of Jobn Wicklff, an Engliſh divine, who 

_ firſt oppoſed the pope, &c. in England. 

WIYCKWARE (S.) in Glouceſter ſhire, a (mal 
town, but a very ancient corporation, go. 
verned by a mayor, who is ever aſter an al. 
derman ; the market is weekly on Monday; 
diſtant from Lendon 85 computed, and 101 
meaſured miles. 

WVDDLE.WADDLE (V.) to ſwing from one 
ſide to another, as a perſon ar creature 
moves along. 

WIDE (A.) of a large extent or breadth, 

WIDEN (V.) to extend or ſtretch out in 
breadth, 


WI'DGEON or WI'GIN (S.) the name of a 


ſmall eatable bird ; alſo a cant name for one 
that is eaſily impoſed upon. 

WTYDOW (S.) a woman that ſurvives, or out. 
lives her huſband, 

WIDOWER (S.) a man that out-lives his 
wy or is now ſingle, who before was mar. 
ried, 7 

WIDOWHOQOOD (S.) the ſtate or condition 
of a woman after her huſband is dead, ſo 
long as ſhe lives ſingle. 

WIDTH (s.) the ſame with breadth ; which ſee, 
WIELD (V.) to ſway, manage, handle, or 
command; | 
WIE'LDY (A.) manageable, that may be go- 

verned, or commanded, | 

WIFE (S.) a woman that is married, 

WIG (S.) a bun or cake made very ſpongy 
and light; alſo what is called a perriwig, 
at this time worn almoſt univerſally by men, 
whether rich or poor, : 

WI'GAN' (S.) in Lancaſhire, a good town of 
well- built houſes, fully inhabited, and is par- 
ticularly famous for its manufactures of co- 
verlids, rugs, blankets, and other ſorts of 
bedding, with which, and proviſions, there 

are two markets weekly on Monday and Fri- 
day; it is alſo noted for its pit- coal, ir09- 
works, and other mar.uſaQures it is a cor 
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potation, governed by a mayor, recorder; | 
and 12 aldermen, and ſends two burgeſſes 
to parliament z diſtant from London 148 
computed, and 195 meaſured miles. 5 
IGHT (S.) any man or woman living. 
VGAT-ISLE (S.) in Hampſbire, is ſeparated 
) from the continent but by a very ſmall and 
a rapid channel; this ifland has ſeveral times 
ſuffered by the invaſions of the French; 
it continued long in the- crown, but in the 
, year 1442 Henry VI. alienated it to Henry de 
„ Jeancamp, firſt premier earl of England, and 
1 WS then duke of Warwick, with a precedency of 
Ja other dukes but Nor elt, and laſtly crown- 
ed him king of the Iſle of Wight, with his 
own hands; but this eart dying without heirs 
male, his regal title died with him, and the 
Jordſhip of the iſle returned fo the crown; 
and as to its government, it is now ſubject to 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Vincheſter in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, and under the county 


aſt'es and gariſons to defend it, the crown 
always appoints a governor peculiar to it, as 
a poſt of great honour, under whom are all 
he governors of the caſtles and gariſons in 


0. he iſland, which is a ſort of elliptical figure, 
al. deing from eaſt to weſt about 20 miles long, 
Jo and about 12 miles over, in the middle; it 
[OT ontains four market-towns, three of which 


end members to parliament ; it has alſo four 


deopled, that they can raiſe 4.000 fighting- 
nen; the iſland in general is well-diſciplin'd, 
nd divided into 11 bands, over each of which 
a captain, called alſo a centurion, and un- 
er him inferior officers, called vintons ; 
ere are ſeveral beacons in the iſle, where 
atch is continually kept to give notice of 
Wc approach of an enemy; it is encompaſfed 
dund with rocks, eſpecially towards France, 
which the moſt noted are the Shingles and 


; bis e Needles in the weft, the Brambles on the 
Nate th, and the Mixton on the eaſt ; theſe 
5 dcks render it almoſt inacceſſible, and 
tion here it is approachable on the ſouth-eaſt, | 
d, ſo is fortified by art, by having ſtakes drove 


to the ground, and caſtles on the ſhore; the 
is very healthful, and they have plenty of 


d other game, ſo that nothing but wood 
ems to be wanting, which is very ſcarce, 
&HTON (S.) a ſmall town in the Eft- 
ding of York ſhire, whoſe market is weekly 
Wedneſday ; diſtant from London 147 
mputed, and 18 1 meaſured miles. 
TON (S.) in Cumberland, a ſmall town, 
has a mean market weekly on Tueſday ; 
ant from London 229 computed, and 289 
aſured miles, | | 
D (A.) any thing that grows naturally 
out improvement or cultivation ; alſo 
creature untamed or undiſciplined ; alſo 
ert, or uninhabited. 
D-CREATURE (S.) ſuch as are not, or 
not be tamed, as the tyger, &c. 


of Southampton in civil affairs; but having 


jaſtles, and 52 pariſhes, which are ſo well | 


res, partridges, pheaſants, and fea-fowls, | 


WIN 

WILDERNESS (S.) a deſolate, uncultivates 
place, full of trees, briars, thorns, &c. alſo 
a place in a large garden made fo artificially 
with trees and allies going in and out, that 
it is very difficult for a ſtranger to find his 
way out, 

WYLDFIRE (S.) a compoſition in Gunnery, 
that burns till the whole is conſumed. 

WVLDNESS (S.) the nature of any thing that 
is unimproved, untamed, untaughit, or un- 
inhabited, $2 

WILE (S.) an artful, cunning trick, a ſhift, 
put- off, or fraudulent deſign. 

WYLFUL (A.) ſtubborn, obſtinate, unruly, 
reſolute, headſtrong, &c. 

WILL (S.) that faculty or operation of the 
ſoul or mind, whereby it determines to do 
this or that; alſo the. laſt teſtament or dif. 
poſition of a perſon's eſtate or effects, that 
is made parole or noncupative, which is by 
word of mouth only, in the preſence” of 
three or more credible witneſſes, whereby 
goods and chattels may be given away; or 
in writing, which latter only diſpoſes of 
lands as well as moveables. | 

WILLING (A.) inclined, or diſpoſed to do 
ſomething, | 

WTYLLINGNESS (S.) the inclination or ready 
diſpoſition of mind, whereby we may ſhew 
our readineſs to do any thing. | | 

WULTON (S.) in Miliſpire, was formerly the 
ſhire-town, but now a place of little note; 


liament; the fine ſeat of the earl of Pembrole 
is here; diſtant from London 72 computed, 
and 87 meaſured miles, 


dering upon Berłſbire and Hampſhire on the 
eaſt, , Dorſerſhire on the ſouth, Somerſefſpire, 
and G!oucefter ſhire on the weſt and north; it 
is wholly in the dioceſs of Sa;//>ury ; from 
north to ſouth is 39 miles long, about 30 
broad, and 140 in circumference ; it 15 di- 
vided into 29 hundreds, containing 23 mar- 


it enjoys a ſweet air, and is both fertile and 
healthful ; the north part has hills and 
woods, the ſouth is more level for corn and 
graſs, and the middle contains the famous 
plain, called Saliſbury-Plain; it ſends. 34 
members. to parliament, 
WYMBLE or GTMBLET (S.) an inſtrument 
to bore holes with. 
WYMONDHAM or WINDHAM {S.) a 
ſmall, mean town in Norfo/k, whoſe inhabi- 
| tants, old and young, are generally employ. 
ed in making wooden taps, ſpindles, ſpoons, 
and ſuch like mean wooden wares ; the mar- 


don $5 computed, and 4100 meaſured miles. 
WIN (V.) to get the prize, or be a gainer at 
any ſport, play, or game, or to have the ad- 

| vantage in a wager, &c. 
WI'NBURN (S.) in Dor ſecſbire, is a large, po- 
2 | pulous 


the market is weekly cn Wedneſday ; it is 
a borough that ſends two members to par- 


WI LTSHIRE (S.) is an inland county, bor-. 


ket-towns, 304 pariſhes, and 27, 100 houſes; 


ket is weekly on Friday; diſtant from Lon- 
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WIN 
42 70 town, ſeated at the foot of an hill, 
but meanly built; the market is weekly on 
Friday, which is well frequented; diſtant 
from London 82 computed, and 98 meatured 
miles. 
WINCE or WINCH (V.) to kick or ſpurn, 
to kick with the hinder foot like an horſe, &c. 
. WINCH (S.) an inſtrument to put on to the 
handle of a mill, jack, &c. in order to wind 
it up when down, or to turn it round. 
WUNCHCOMB (S.) in Glouceſterſhire, ſituate 
in a deep battom, a ſmall town, whoſe mar- 
ket is weekly on Saturday ; ſome plantations 
of tobacco were made here, but are now left 
off; diſtant from London 72 computed, and 
$7 meaſured miles, 3 
WI'NCHELSEA (S.) in Szyx, built at the 
corner of Kent and Suſſex by King Edward I. 
aſter a town of the fame name, and of much 


older date, that had 36 churches in it, was 


ſwallowed up by the ſea ; it was encompaſſed 
by a ſtrong wall, but lying too open, it was 
ſacked by the French and Spaniards, which, 
with the retiring of tlie ſea, and the loſs of 
their trade, diſcouraged the inhabitants ſo 
much, that there are very few left in it, and 
though it be a borough endowed with many 
. Privileges, and ſtill ſends two members to 


: parliament, the inhabitants are fo ſew, that 


the market has been long diſcontinued, and 
the graſs grows ſo high in the ſtreets as to 
be let in ſome years for 4 J. it had three 


churches, but there is but one uſed now'; | 


diſtant from London 60 computed, and 71 
meaſured miles, 


WINCHESTER (S.) in Hampſhire, is a very 


ancient city, having been built, as ſome ſay, 
900 years before the birth of Chriſt ; it was 
much noted in the times of the Romans, and 
has been ſo ever ſince ; at preſent it is the fee 
of one of the richeſt biſhopricks in England; 
it ſtands in a vale on the Bank, and at the 
conjunction of two ſmall rivers; at a ſmall 
diſtance from the town king Charles II. in- 
tended to build a palace ſufficient to entertain 
the whole court in the ſummer-time, and in- 
cloſe a large park 10 miles in circumſerence, 
where they might divert themſelves with 
hunting; the houſe was begun, but never 
ended, and ſo remains unfiniſhed to this day ; 
this being an inland town, neither manufac- 
tures nor foreign trade are here carried on, 
though the river was once made navigable to 
Southampton, but not anſwering the expence, 
it is now grown bad again; but this is ſome- 
what rewarded by the habitations of abun- 
dance of gentry, who live in and near this 
place ; and though the buildings of the town 
are not magnificent; yet are they very an- 
cient ; the ſtreets are broad and clean, the city 


is walled round, and contains about a mile and 


Half in compaſs, in which are fix gates ; out 
of 32 pariſh-churches which were in it, there 
are now left but fix; it is governed by a 
mayor, aldermen, burgeſſes, recorder, and 


W.. 


_ 


WIND or WEND. (V.) to draw or bring a, 


A - — q N . —_ 
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 common-council ; here are two plentiful 


markets weekly on Wedneſday and Stu-. 
day it ſends two members to parliamegt 
diſtant from London 54 computed, ang 6 
mealured miles, . 4 / 
WIND (S.) the air put into a rapid motion 
Trade Winds or Mon ſoons, ſuch as bloy 
from one point a great while together, 
WIND (V.) to lap or turn about any thing 
to roll or colle& into a ball or bottom,; and 
in Hunting, it is to ſcent the game as dogs 0, 


bout the head of a ſhip, 

WYND-BOUND (A.) ſpoken of a ſhip thi 
is ſtopped or hindered in the proſecuticn d 
its voyage, by having the wind againſt, 9 
contrary to it. | | 

WIND. FALL. (S.) ſpoken of fruit thit j 
blown off the trees before they are full 
ripe ; alſo any ſudden, unforeſeen ac. 

tage that happens to a perſon, &c. 

WINDLass or WI'NDLESS (S.) a machn 
uſed to raiſe large weights, &c. 

WINDOW (S.) an opening in the wall & 1 
houſe to let in the light and air. : 

WINDSOR (S.) in Berkſhire, a town former 
ly much noted, eſpecially for the palace a 

. caſtle ſtill remaining, though not ſo mud 
frequented by the royal family as heretoor; 
the town is a borough, pleaſantly ſitutt 

on a rifing ground on the ſouth-fide of th 
Thames ; it is a corporation, conſiſting dl. 
mayor, two bailiffs, and 28 other pero 
choſen out of the beſt inhabitants, 134 
which are called fellows, or benchers oft 
Gzild-Hall, 10 of which are called alt 
men, or chief benchers, out of whom ti 
mayor and bailiffs are choſen ; the mail 
is weekly on Wedneſday ; the town bel 
to the crown, and conſiſts of ſeveral tte 
in the principal of which are many 30 
houles, and a handſome town-hal! ; i 
election of members for parliament i 
veſted in the corporation, which ſends tw 
but now the choice is in the inhabitants 
large, and the indenture is executed by 
ſheriff on the one part, and the mayor 
inhabitants on the other; diſtant from l 
don 20 computed, and 24 meaſured mi 

WIYNDWARD (A.) that lies towards, vi 
the advantage of the wind, 

WINE (S.) an expteſſed liquor mace of 
juice of grapes, and alſo of ſeveral 0 
truits, though the vine of grapes is ell 
ed the beit and moſt natural. 

Fpirits of Wine, the oily part of wilt 
rified by acid falts diſtilled from brandy, 
is uſed as a menſtruum for many chm 
pteparations, and other phy ſical uſes, 

WING (S.) that part of a bird when 
flies, or moves through the air; in an 
it is the horſe on flanks, or at the“ 

each line upon the right and leſt. 

Woes (V.) to fly away, to be in *. 

e on the wing ; i ug, it is fon 
gz in , it in 


a fowl, &c. 
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WINGED (A.) ſometimes means furniſhed 
with, or having wings; and ſometimes 
ſwift, expeditious, &c. | 

WINGS (S.) in Fortification, are the larger 
tides of horn- works, crown- works, tena\lles, 
&c. and in civil Buildings, tliey are the addi- 
tional ſides of a palace, or other great build- 

| ings for the neceſſary offices; in Heraldry, 


they are borne without the body of the fow], 


' and are ſometimes borne double, and ſome- 

times ſingle, being differently denominated, 

\ according as they are poſited, for when the 

x tips are upwards they are ſaid to be elevated, 
when downwards inverted, &c. 

i BE WINK (v.) to ſhut or almoſt cloſe the eyes. 

a WINNOW (V.) to fan the corn, or ſeparate 


A or cleanſe it from chaff. | | 
| WI'NSLOW (S.) a ſmall town in Becting- 
1 bamſbire, whoſe market is weekly on Thurſ- 


day; diſtant from London 38 computed, and 

44 meaſured miles. | 
WINTER (S.) that ſeaſon of the year when 
the days are ſhorteſt, and the weather cold- 
eſt and wetteſt, &c. 

Winter Solſtice, in Aſtronomy, is that time 
in the northern hemiſphere,” when the fun 
comes to, or touches the tropick of Capri- 
corn, which is about the 11th of December, 
when it is the ſhorteſt day. ; 
INTER (V.) to ſtay, remain, dwell, or 
abide in a place during the ciner. 
PE (V.) to ſweep or rub off duſt, &c. from 
glaſs, fine tables, &c. alſo to cheat or carry 
off a confiderable booty, to break a perion, 
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1310 or win all his money in gaming; alſo to 
oft give a perſon a ſmart or ſevere rub, to 
=" taunt, gibe, jeer, or banter. 

om 


[RE (S.) various ſorts of metals drawn 
thro* irons bored with holes of various tizes, 
in order to make it fit for different uſes. 


mail 
belond 


then WUREDRAW (V.) to draw or pull wire 
1y $8 thro* different ſized holes to fit it for various 
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him unperceived into ſtreights or difficulties; 
alſo to pump or get ſecrets out of him. 

IRES (S.) in Gardening, are the long threads 
which run from ſtrawherries, &c. and root 
in the ground, and ſo propagate other plants. 
I'RESWORTH or WO'RKSWORTH (S.) 


chiefly for lead, which is brought hither in 


ade oh great quantities; here is held the bar- moot 
eral court, in which are decided all diſputes re- 


is elle lating to miles, &c. diſtant from London 107 
computed, and 118 meaſured miles, 
I''ACRE (S.) a fooliſh, filly, ignorant 
perſon, 

ISBICH (S.) in Cambridgeſhire, fituate in 
the utmoſt northern border of the 1/le of Ely, 
pnd is the beſt trading-town in the whole 
Ile, having the conveniency of water-car- 
Fiage to London, whither it ſends 52,500 
quarters of oats, 1000 tons of oil, and a- 
out Sooo firkins of hutter annually ; in the 
th century this town, and the caſtle, & c. 
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WIN 


purpoſes ; alſo to decoy a perſon, or draw | 


in Derbyſhire, is a large, well - frequented 
town, whoſe market is weekly on Tueſday, - 


WIT 
were deftroyed by a violent inundation of 
the ſea; the preſent town is well built, and 
has a good publick hall ; it has a plent:ful 
market weekly on Saturday ; from hence 
the whole iſland, and the greateſt part of 
the whole county, is ſupplied with all forts 
of commodities z diſtant from 'Londur 75 
computed, and $8 meaſured miles, 
WISDOM (S.) the reſult of the moſt maturs 
and judicious thinking and obſervation. .. 
WISE (A.) difcrcet, prudent, ſedate, thought. 
ful, judicious, cautious, &. AY 
WISH (V.) to defire, crave, or long for an 
thing, 
WISP {S.) a 
hay, &c, : 
WVSTON. (5.) a ſmall corporate town in 
Pembrok hire, South-Wales,. governed by a 
mayor and bailiffs, and tirengthenced with, a 
caitle, now the habitation of a private gen- 
tleman; the market is weekly on Wedneſ- 
day; diftant from Lenden 173 computed, 
and 191 meaſured miles, | 
WIT (S.) the genius, diſpoſition, or natural 
capacity, and which is ſhewn by the quick 
or ſlow anſwers that a perſon makes to ſuch 
queſtions that are put to him. 

WITCH (s.) a woman that uſes ſome unlaw- 


forall bundle or handſul of 


poſed to have familiar converſation with 
ſome evil ſpirit, who tells her what will 
come to paſs before it actually happens. 
WITCHCRAFT (S.) the art or power of 
influencing others, or of foretelling future 
events without divine inſpiration, | 
WITH (Part.) in company or conjunction 
with ſome other perſon or thing, 
WITHA'L (Part.) over and above, beſides, 
WITHAM (S.) in E/ex, is a neat, pleaſant, 
and well. fituated country-town, having in 
and near it abundance of fine feats ; it is a 
great thorough. fare to Fou, and the fur - 
ther parts of Eſſex and S]; its market 
is weekly on Tueſday; diſtant ſrom Londen 
23 computed, and 37 meaſurcd miles, 
WITHDRA'W (V) to 1ttire, draw back, 
with-hoid, or diſcontinue, 
WVTHER (V.) to fade, die away, grow dry, 
ſbrivel up, or loſe its f: agrancy, verdure, &c. 
WYULHERS (S.) in a Horſe, i the joining of 
the ſhoulder-hones towards thꝭ upper part. 


vent, or hinder from doing ſoniething, 
WITHIN (Part.) in a certain place, diſtance, 
or compaſs. Fg 
WITHOU'T (Part.) on the out-ſide of a 
houſe, &c. alſo not having the affittance of 
another, | | 
WITHSTA'ND (V.) to oppoſe or ſet one's 
ſelf agamſt any thing, | 
WITNESS (S.) one who gives his teſtimony 
in, about, or concerning any matter or at- 
fair in diſpute, : 
WTITNESS (V.) to ſubſcribe to a deed, &c. to 


prove the execution; alſo to ſey what one 
Kkk * brows 
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WITH HOLD (V.) to keep bzck, to pre- 
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WOM 
knows about any matter in diſpute in a 
court of judicature. 6 
WI TNE (S.) in Oxfordſpire, a long, ſcrag- 
gling town, inhabited by abundance of poor 
wool- ſpinners, who work for the clothiers in 
and near this place ; here is a large manu- 
factury of blankets, rugs, &c. the market is 
weekly on Thurſday; here is a good free- 
ſchool, and fine library; diſtant from Len- 
don 54. computed, and 64 meaſured miles. 

WYTTY (A.) ſharp, poignant, pleaſant, full 

of, or ready at giving anſwers, &c. 

WIVELSCOMB (S.) in Samer ſei ſbire, a mean, 
tho' ancient town, whoſe market is weekly 
on Tueſday ; diſtant from London 128 com- 

puted, and 154 meaſured miles. 

WVZARD (S.) a man that pretends to be a 
conjurer, ſorcerer, or to have dealings with 
the devil, &c. 

WO (S.) ſorrow, affliction, trouble, 
ſery, &c. : 

WOAD (S.) a weed or herb uſed by the Dyers. 
in making or preparing to receive a blue 
colour; with the juice of this herb the an- 
cient Britons are reported to paint their ins 
with frightful figures or repreſentations. 

WO'DEN (S.) an idol worſhipped by the an- 
cient Saxons, as the chief, firſt, or great 
god ; and accordingly they offered him hu- 
man ſacrifices, as the moſt honourable and 
valuable. Wedneſday, or the fourth day of 
the week, takes its name from his being 
worſhipped then. 

WO'FUL (A.) forrowful, diſmal, piteous, that 
is full of miſery, &c. 

WOLF (S.) a fierce creature abiding in foreſts, 
an enemy to cattle, eſpecially of the ſmaller 
fize, ravenous, greedy, crafty, exceeding 
quick. ſcented, whoſe head is ſomewhat ſqua- 
riſh, and his hair inclined to grey, of a very 
devouring or voracious nature; there are 
many ſorts of them; as, the morning wolf, 
that lives only on carrion; the hare 2volf,, that 
lives upon the prey he catches by his ſwift- 
neſs ; the deer wolf, which ſome confound 
with the lynx, and others with the wild cat ; 
it is ſaid that dogs carried from Eurepe into 
Neo- Spain have degenerated into wolves, 

WO'LFISH or WO'LVISH (A.) fierce, rave- 
nous, or like to a wolf. 


grief, mi- 


WO'LVERHAMPTON (S.) in Sraffordſbire, a | 


very- ancient town, and at preſent is fituate 
upon a high ground or hill, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral ftreets well paved, built, and inhabited, 
where ariſe four weak ſprings of different 
qualities, which is the only water they have 
to ſupply the whole town, which is very 
large and populous ; theſe welis go by the 
names of Pudding-Wei!, Horſe-Well, Nah- 


irg-Well, and Meat-Well ; the trade of 


lock- making is carried on here to a very 
great perfection; the market is weekly very 
large on Wedneſday ; diſtant trom London 
98 computed, and 117 meaſured miles, 


WOMAN (S.) the female part of the human 


. 4 i E 
WO'MANLY(Part.) gravely, diſcreetiy, lip 
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WO'MANISH (A.) ſoft, delicate, nice, ty, 


der, like to, or after the manner of a wo. 
man; alſo deſirous of, or longing aſter wo. 
men. LORE 


to one that knows the affairs of familie 
and how to behave and carry herſelf yy 
all occaftons, | : v 
WOMB (S.) that part of a woman's bely 
called the abdomen, divided into the bot. 
tom, the neck, and therſheath ; it has tw 
broad ligaments, and two round, is of 
nervous and fibrous ſubſtance, and of 6; 
ferent thickneſs, according to the age 2 
going with child; from a cavity in the by. 
tom the courſes flow, and conception ay | 
generation are made, the bladder is befy 
it, and the gut refum behind it; it contain 
the child or young till it is fully perſedy 7 
for the birth, &c, { 
WONDER (S.) ſomething ſtrange or uncem. 7 
mon; allo an admiration or ſurprize at ay [ 
: thing. ; 0 
WONDER (V.) to admire or be ſurpin 2 
ne ſtrangeneſs or uncommonneſs cf af 8 
thing. { 
WO'NDERMENT (S.) wondering, a bel 0 
ſurprized, & c. n. 
WONT (S.) the cuſtom, uſe, or habit of f tr 
ing or doing any thing, | tu 
WOO (V.) to court, ſollicit, deſire, male ln la 
to, or petition for any thing. ev 
WOO'BURN or WO'/BURN (S.) in Pe We 
ſpire, was a few years ago almoſt demeli to 
ed by fire, but as it is moſt of it a pat by 
the duke of Bedford's eſtate, it has | me 
handſomely rebuilt, and a fine commod pa 
market-place erected entirely at the dui que 
expence ; here is alſo a large, noble ſen Tu 
that family, called Mooburn- Abby, bei and 
which is ſo large a eanal, as to admitak 00 
yatch of between 30 and 40 tons burt thir 
and ſeveral ſmaller pleaſure- boats; the VOO 
ket is weekly on Friday, eſpecially tor 00 
ter and cheeſe; diſtant from Lord war 
computed, and 44 meafured miles, ſtror 
WOOD (s.) the thick, ſolid part of? 00' 
which when large is called timber, & mak 
WOO'DBRIDGE (S.) in Suffo!k, a larget perſc 
whoſe market is weekly, very large, on 001 
neſday, fituate on the river Deben, abu hair 
miles diſtant from the (ea, which bei tails 
vigable quite up to the town, enables l that ; 
habitants to carry on a large trade b) 00% 
Holland, London, &c. Sack- cloth, e ſed © 
ſalt, and other manufacturies are cad YOO'L 
here with vigour ; the old houſes at to, o 
but the new ones handſomely built OO'L 
motdern manner; the chief fireets . Point, 
paved ; it hath four or five docks for bu 00. 
ſhips ; the quarter- ſeſſions are uſvi] much 
here in a handſome apartment built f yards 
purpoſe in the middle of the market? and x 
the keys and warehoules for all ſorts d morta 


chandize are very commodious; dis 


be ces. 


W OO 
London 62 computed, and 7 5 meaſured miles. 
WOO/DEN (A.) any thing made of wood; 

alſo any thing done bunglingly. „ 
WOO'D-MONGER (S.) a perſon that ſells 

billetting for fires, &c. alſo that deals in 

timber. ; 
WOO'DSTOCK, (S.) in Oxfordfrire, was for- 
merly very famous for its fine palace and 
park, that many of the kings of England, 
both before and after the conqueſt, uſed to 
make it their ſummer reſidence ; Henry I. 
not only beautified and increaſed the buildings 
of the palace, but alſo built a ſtone wall a- 
bout the park, which was not furniſhed with 
deer, but lions, tygers, panthers, &c. it is 
now alienated from the crown, and confer- 
red upon the family of the Churchills, as a 
reward for the extraordinary ſervices of that 
ſucceſsful general John late duke of Maribo- 
rough, for whom 1s built a moſt magnificent 
palace, near which is a bridge or ryalto of 
one arch, of a prodigious diameter, and coſt 
20,000 1, gardens that occupy 100 acres of 
ground, offices ſufficient for a family of 300 
perſons, out- houſes fit for the lodgings of a 
regiment of guards, a fine chapel, the ave- 
nues, ſalons, galleries, and apartments, ex- 
travagantly magnificent, the ftair-caſe, ſta. 
tues, paintings and furniture, and particu- 
larly the hangings of tapeſtry work, ſurprize 
every one that ſees them, in which are 
wove the principal battles of the duke. The 
town is a ſmall, neat corporation, governed 
by a mayor, four aldermen, and ſends two 
members to parliament ; the ſtreets are well 
paved; it was made a ſtaple for wool by 
queen Elizabeth; the market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant from London 51 computed, 
and 60 meaſured miles. 
'OU'DY (A.) a place full of trees, or any 
thing that taſtes like wood. 


VOU'ER (S.) a ſweetheart, courtier, or lover. 
y forb UOF (S.) that which is thrown acroſs the 
Lond warp to make the ſtuff, filk, cloth, &c. bind 
. ſtrong and firmly together. 
of 3 NOO'ING (S.) courting, ſolliciting, deſtring, 
„ &. making love, or addreſſing one's ſelf to any | 


perſon. N 
OOL (S.) commonly means that ſort of ſoft 
hair or ſhag that grows upon the backs and 
tails of ſheep, though there are other ſorts 
that are thus called, as cotton, filk, &c. 
OO'LLEN (A.) any thing made or compo- 
ſed of wool, - 

[UO'LLY (A.) ſoft, warm, mixed with, like 


ſes d to, or full of wool. / 
built 1 20 LSTAPLE (S.) any particular place ap- 
eets alt pointed for the publick ſale of wool, 
s for hi VU/LWICH (S.) in Kent, of late years is 
uſual much increaſed, by reaſon of the docks and 
built yards belonging to the crown, where are built 
ad repaired many noble ſhips of war; the 


Mortars and great guns are caſt here, and 
are quantities of cordage are made, &c, the 
er Thames being very deep and wide here, 

encers it a very proper place for theſe pur- 


W OR 
poſes; the market is weekly on Friday; 
diſtant from London 7 computed, and 9 
' meaſured miles. 

WOO'STED or WO'RSTED (S.) a particular 
ſort of thread, ſpun out of wool, which 
when applied to the knitting of ſtockings, 
has ſometimes two, three, or four threads 
doubled together. 

WOO'TON-BASSET (S.) in illiſpire, a 
mayor and borough-town, that ſends two 
burgeſſes to parliament; the market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diftant from Len- 
don 66 computed, and 78 meaſured miles. 

WO*RCESTER (S.) a city in Worceſterſhire, 
a biſhop's ſee, delightſully ſeated on the 
eaſtern banks of the Severn, over which it 
has a fine ſtone bridge ; it is a very ancient 
and fine city, tho' it has been more than 
once burnt down ; the caſtle is now demo- 
liſhed ; it is at preſent governed by a mayor, 
fx aldermen, a ſheriff, . 48 common-coun- 
cil-men, a recorder, &c, it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament 3 it is a county of itſelf, 
divided into ſeven wards, in which are 12 
pariſh- churches, beſides the cathedra! ; here 
the woollen manufacture is carried on to 
the greateſt perfection; it has weekly three 
markets, wiz, on Wedneſday, Friday, and 
Saturday; diſtant from Londen 86 computed, 
and 112 meaſured miles. | 

WO'RCESTERSHIRE (S.) is bounded on the 
eaſt by Warwickſhire, on the ſouth by Gi2ue 
ceſterſhire, on the weſt by Herefordſpire and 


Shropſhire, and on the north by Stafford . 


ſpire; it contains five hundreds, in which 
are one city, and 10 other market-towns, 
152 pariſhes, and 20,650 houſes ; it is 130 
miles in circumſerence, and is of a triangu- 
lar form ; it has a ſweet and temperate air, 
and fertile foil, interlaced with hills, and 
well clothed with woods; it ſends g mem- 
bers to parliament. ; 

WORD (S.) an intelligible found that is pro- 
nounced by the human ſpecies, in order to 
declare the ſentiments of the mind; in an 
Army, it is the token or ſignal given every 
night by the general of an army, or the go- 
vernor of a gariſon, &c. to prevent any of 
the enemies, or their party or adherents ha- 
ving a paſſage thro” the camp or gariſon to 

get or give information, &c. in Scripture, it 
ſometimes means Jeſus Chriſt the only Son 
of Gad the Father, the ſecond Perſon in the 
bleſſed Trinity; ſometimes it ſtands for the 
internal inſpiration of the prophets, and 
ſometimes for the declarations or preachings 
of the apoſtles, or regular miniſtry of the 
church ; and ſometimes the power or autho- 
Tity in the command of a king, general, &c. 

WORE (S.) any thing that a perſon follows as 
a trade or calling for a livelihood, &c. alſo 
the real and earneſt taking of pains upon any 


occaſion whatever; alſo any thing done, as a a 


book writ, a houſe built, &c. alſo all ſorts of 
labour or pains-taking, whether mechanically 
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at ſome trade, &c. or ſtudiouſly in langua- 


WORK (v.) to labour earneſtly or induſtri- 
oully, to ſtrive or endeavour honeſtly to get} 


-4 


> o 


uke new beer, wine, cyder. 
WO'RKMAN (S.) any perſon that does buſi- 


WORKMANLIKE (A.) correct, juſt, well, 


” WORLDLING (s.) a covetous or worldly- 


WORSE (A.) in a ſtate or condition beneath, 


WO'RKMANSHIP (S.) the actual doing or 
"WORKS (S.) in Fortification, is all thoſe ne- 


'WO/RKSOP (S.) in Nortinghamfhire, is a very 


WORLD (S.) ſometimes means the univerſe, 


'WO'RLDLY or WO'RLDLY- MINDED (A.) 


WORM (S.) a creeping inſet, of which there 


- WORM (V.) to take out worms from a dog, 


& \ 
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ges, arts, ſciences, &c. 


a livehhoog ; alſo to ferment, as liquor does 
after being brewed, | 
WORKING (S.) labouring, ſtriving, endea- 
voming to do ſomething ; alſo termenting 


neſs or work; and emphatically means a cu- 
rious and ingenious artiſt, or one {killed in 
the buſineſs he undertakes. ' 


artificial, compleat, handſome, &c. 


perſorming any thing, the making or form- 
ing any thing. 


ceſſary buildings for batteries, &c. in or a- 
bout any place for its defence. 


ancient town, though at preſent but ſmall, 

yet its market is weekly, pretty good, on 
Wedneſday, principally noted for its large 
quantity of malt and liquorice ; diſtant from 
London 110 .computed, and 133 meaſured 
miles. | , 


or the whole ſyſtem of created beings, men, 
angels, and things ; ſometimes only this 
globe of earth and water; ſometimes the 
yulgar and common people ; and ſometime} 
the things of this preſent life only. 


minded perſon, man or woman. 


covetous, deſirous of the riches and good 
things of this life. 


are many various ſorts that breed in the 
earth, in human bodies, vegetables, &c. alſo 
a pewter pipe of a fpiral form, that is put 
into a tub of water, in order for the va- 
pours that ariſe in diſtilling ſpirits to cool 
and thicken. 


Kc. allo to wheedle a perſon out of ſome- 
thing of value for nothing, or a trifle ; to 
circumvent, or injure a perſon, &c. | 

WO'RM-EATEN (A.) old wood, plants, &c. 
that are eaten up or through by the worms. 
WO RMWOOD or WO'R MSEED (S.) a bit. 
ter plant, and its ſeed, uſed phyſically for 
ſeveral purpoſes, particularly againſt worms. 
WO RRV (V.) to torment, perplex, teaze, 
Ec. allo to tear in pieces like a wild creature. 


more dangerous, or diſadvantageous than 
another. 
WO RSHIP (V.) to pay divine adoration to 
the Almighty, or to ſome idol; alſo to ſub. 
mit to, or honour another. 
WO'RSHIP (S.) adoration ; alſo a title of 
Honour given to the juſtices of peace, &c. 


| WO'RSHIPFUL (A.) honourable, 


"WAX 


reſpect, &c. | 9 
WORST (A.) the greateſt degree of badneſz 
meanneſs, dangerouſneſs, &c. 5 
WO RSTED (S.) a ſmail town in Nor fit 
where that woollen manufacture called 205, 
ted, uſed to knit and weave ſtockings, 5 
many ſorts of light ſtuffs were originally mace 
and brought to perfection; the mark ; 
weekly on Saturday; diſtant from Ln 


98 computed, and 118 meaſured miles, 1 
WORT (S.) new drink juſt brewed, beſer: 
x _ been fermented, or worked; aiſy a 
erb. 
WORTH (S.) the value, price, merit, er dt. 
iert of any thing. 
WO RTHLESS (A.) that is of no vil, 
mean, deſerving nothing; alſo wicked, bai 
diſhonourable, &c. V 
WO RTH (A.) honourable, deferving, ti 
does what becomes his ſtation, &c. 
WOT (V.) to know. V 
WO'TTON-UNDER-EDGE (S.) in Cl. 
ceſterſpire, a pretty town, whoſe market V 
weekly on Friday; the chief magiſtrate i 
called a mayor, who is annually choſen 2 W 
the court-leet of the earl of Berk, mt 
every perſon ſo choſen is eſteemed an aldr. W 
man ever aſter; it is ſeated on a pleaſant ani | 
fruitful rifing ground, and the pariſh is 1 
miles in circumference, filled with the ms pn 
nufacturers of the woollen goods, eſpecial W. 
of the cloathing- trade; diſtant from Lat f 
83 computed, and 9g meaſured miles. \ 
| WOULD (V.) in Shipping, is to wind ro WI 
round the maſt or yard after pieces of tin v 
ber have been nailed on them to ſtrengia N 
them; alſo to defire, wiſh, or long for, WI 
WOUND (V.) to hurt, maim, cut, or inju I 
one in his perſon or reputation, tl 
WOUND (S.) a cutting or piercing the fel, k 
&c. thereby cauſing the continuity of tk al 
parts to be diſſolved, and the blood to k te 
fwe,: Ke. | WR 
WOUND (A.) rolled round ſomething, « h 
made up into a ball or bundle, &c. WR 
WOU'NDY (A.) very big, great, large. di 
WRACK or WRECK (S.) the periſhing d. WR 
ſhip at ſex, together with all the living q W 
tures in tt. to 
WRACK or WRECK (v.) to diftre(s apt Jar 
ſon, or overload him with taxes, corp m: 
puniſhments, & : ñ· _ wh 
WRAINGLE (V.) to brawl, make a 14 the 
diſpute, quarrel, &c. Pat 
WRAP (V.) to encloſe one thing in arolg Gon 
or to fold up any thing, &c, alſo to lp! anc 
_ wind about. WRI 
WRAPP'ED or WRAPT (A.) infolded," Wa 
_ cloſed, or wound about by ſomething, &. alfa 
WRA'/PPER (S.) a coarſe cloth in which the 
linen, filks, muſlins, &c. are common!” ing 
cloſed, in order to keep them from tis per! 
and dirt, WRIC 


WRA 


WRATH (S.) great anger, fury, madneſs, 
diſpleaſure, indignation, &c. i 
WRA'THFUL (A.) very angry, much diſ- 
pleaſed, full of reſentment or indignation. 
WREAK (V.) to vent or diſcharge, as to 
ſweat, ſmoak, or ſteam through heat; to 
revenge one's ſelf, or diſcharge one's whole 
anger, &c. upon a perſon, | 
WREA/KING (S.) ſteaming , 

venting, or diſcharging. 
WREATH (S.) a garland or crown of flow- 
ers, herbs, leaves, &c. in Heralry, the re- 
preſentation of a roll of fine linen or filk 
coloured like the eſcutcheon, and placed be- 
tween the helmet and the creſt, to ſupport 
the creft ; alſo what perſons cover their 
heads with, who carry large burdens upon 
them. | 
WREATH (V.) to twiſt or bind up into a 
bundle, to twine, or make up into a crown 
or head-band, &c. 
WREN (S.) a very ſmall bird; alſo the ſur- 

name of a man, 
WRENCH (S.) a ſudden ſprain or ſtrain, oc- 
caſioned by lifting too great a weight, &c, 
WRE'NCHED (A.) wrung, or forced open, 


ſmoaking l 


lite 
N 
ate 13 


en at : 
nl diſtorted, or diſlocated by violence. 

alder WRES T (V.) to prevert or turn words to a 
it and wrang ſenſe or meaning; to extort ſrom or 


112 
e m. 
ectalf 
Loni 


inclinations, 

WRE'STLE (V.) to ſtrive or contend with a 

perſon for victory, to practiſe the art of 

wreſtling, or managing the legs, &c. 

WRE/STLER (S.) one who contends, ſtrives 

with, or throws down another by an artful 

management of his legs. | 

WRE'STLING (S.) the art of managing the 

legs, &c, ſo as to throw one's opponent to 

the ground without beating, ſtriking, or 
kicking him, much practiſed by the ancients 
at their publick ſhews;; alſo any-earneſt con- 

teſt or oppoſition, * 

| WRETCH (5.) a miſerable, diſtreſſed or un- 
happy perſon, 

WRE'TCHED (A.) unfortunate, miſerable, 
diſtreſſed, unhappy, &c. 

WRE'XHAM (S.) in Denbighſhire, North- 
Wales, is a large, well-built, populous 
town, that beſides the great church has two 
large meeting-houſes 3 it has weekly two 
markets, wiz, Monday and Thurſday, at 
which great quantities of flannels, which is 
the manufacture of this and the adjacent 
parts, are bought up by the factors for Len- 
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anolli don; diſtant from London 158 computed, 
to lt and 167 meaſured miles. 


WRTGGLINO (S.) turning this way and that 


1ded, 6 way to get along, like a ſnake or ec], &c. 


ing, & alſo endeavouring to get off from, or avoid 
vhichM the obligation of a contract; alſo the ſcrew- 
mon! ing or infinuating one's ſelf into another 
m the! perſon's ſavour. 


= WRIGHT (S.) a mechanick or artificer that 
WAY 


Wright, Oe. 


force a perſon to do what is contrary to his 


W RO 
WRIGHT'S CHART, commonly called 


invention to find the latitude, longitude and. 
diſtance of one place from another, or the 
place that a ſhip is in upon a plain that has 


parallef to one another, and all the parallels 
of Jongitude expreſſed in the ſame manner. 
WRING (V.) to twiſt or ſqueeze hard toge- 


pain, &c. 


together; alſo pinching or griping, &c 
WRINKLE (V.) to creaſe, plait, or fold in 
cloth, filk, paper, &c. 


cloth, ſilk, paper, &c. alſo thoſe furrows 
that naturally grow in the foreheads of men, 


_ grown old, &c. | 
WRINTON (S.) in Somerſetfhire, a pretty 
good town, among the Mendip- hills, that 
has a very good market weekly on Tueſ- 
day; diſtant from London 103 computed; 
and 125 meaſured miles. 6 ow 
WRIST (S.) the loweſt or ſmalleſt part of the 
arm that immediately adjoins to the hand. 
WRI'STBAND (S.) the broad fillet at the 
bottom of a ſhirt ſleeve, &c, wherein all 
the plaits are ſewn or inſerted, &c, and 
which buttons round the wriſt, &c. 
WRIT (S.) a formal letter of the king, of 
the liberties, &c. in a parchment ſealed with 
a ſeal directed to ſome judge, officer, mini- 
ſter, or other ſubject, at their ſuit, or at the 
ſuit or plaint of another, commanding, or 
authorizing ſomething therein contained to 
be done, for the cauſe briefly therein ex- 
preſſed, which is to be diſcuſſed in ſome 
court according to law: Miits are of three 
ſorts 3 original, which ate moſt commoniy 
of courſe, and therefore are of a ſet form ; 
Judicial, which are for the execution of judy = 
ment; mogr/ierial, which vary in form ac- 
cording to the raatter, 
WRITE (V.) to expreſs the ſentiment of 
one's mind in or by writing, 
_WRU'TER (S.) an author or compoſer of 
boobs, poems, &c. allo any perion that 
performs the manual operation of writing. 


ſentiments of our minds in ſome proper or 

known letters or characters. 

| WRONG (S.) injury, injuſtice, hurt, da- 
mage, &. 

WRONG V.) to defraud, cheat, or do in- 
juſtice to another. FR” 

WRONG (A.) falſe, untrue, not right, &. 
like a ſum caſt up to more ar lefs than iz 
ought to be. 

WRO'NGFUL (A.) unjuſt, hurtſn!, injut i- 
ous, prejudicial, &c, | 

WROTE (A.) expreſſed by a pen, &&, in 
words, leiters, or characters. f 


works in wood, as a mill. aurigbt, fhip- | 


WROTH (S.) anger, diſpleaſure, fury, &c. 
: KR K K 3 WROTHAMZS 


MERCA'TOR'S CHART (s.) à curious 


the meridian drawn by right lines that are ” 


ther, to pinch or gripe, to put to much 


WAUNGING (S.) twiſting or ſqueezing hard 


WRINKLE (S.) a creaſe, plait, or fold in 


and other creatures advanced in years, or 


WRITING (S.) the art of expreiling the 
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WRO'THAM or wo RTHAM (S.) in Kent, | 
a ſmall town, whoſe market is weekly on 
Tueſday ; diſtant ſrom London 19 computed, 
and 25 meaſured miles. 
WROUGHT (A.) done, made, worked; alſo 
embelliſhed with various ornaments, 
WRUNG (A.) ſqueezed, griped, pinched, | 
twiſted, &c. 
WRV (A.) put uneven, or on one fide more 
than another, not ſtraight, &c. 
WYCHE or WICH (S.) a ſpring or place 
where ſalt grows, or is made, from whence 
many places take their names, as Saltwich, 
Nantwich, &c, 
WY'DRAUGHT (S.) a common ſewer, drain 
or fink to carry off or receive the. waſte 
water, &c. of a houſe, ſtreet, or town, 
WYE (S.) in Kent, ſituate on the river Stæzver, 
over which is a bridge, has for a long time 
been a place of gocd account; its market is 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from London 
40 computed, and 57 meaſured miles. 
WY'VER (S.) an imaginary creature, repre- 
" ſented by the heralds as a flying ſerpent, 


. 


HIS letter has the power, ſound, or 

n force of a double conſonant, is reck- 
oned the 22d letter of our alphabet, and 
generally in the beginning of words ſounds 
like z, in the middle like cs, Sc. When a- 
lone, thus, X, it ſtands for the number 10; 
thus, X, 10,000. 
XA'CLA S.) the name of the firſt founder of 
' idolatry in the Indies and eaſtern countries; 
the hiſtory of his life reports, that when his 
mother was big with him, ſhe dreamt that 
ſhe brought forth a white elephant, which is 
the reaſon the kings of Siam, TJonquin, and 
China, have ſo great a value for them: 


formed his ſcheme of idolatry ; and at his 
return, having a great number of diſciples, 
he choſe ten thouſand, to whom he com - 


T AR 
alſo preſents or gifts made to kings, gover- 
nors, &c. at 2 certain time, for the conti- 
nuance of their favour or protection, or the 
grant of ſome new privilege, 
XERA'PHIUM (S.) the name of a medicine 
proper for or againſt the breakings out of 
the head or chin. | 
XERA'SIA (S.) an imperfection in the hairs 
that, occaſions them not to come to their 
full growth, but look and ſeel like down 
ſprinkled with duſt ; a ſort of baldneſs, de. 
te& or want of hair. 
XEROPHA'GIA (S.) certain faſt days in the 


nothing but bread and ſalt, and they only 
drank water, which was obſerved the ſix 
days of the Paſſion or Holy Week, not by 
command and obligation of the church's 
authority, but the choice and devotion of 
the more religious Chriſtians. 
XERO'PHTHALMY (S.) a dry blearedns(s 
of the eyes, that occaſions them to lock ted 
and fore, attended with itching, but with. 
out.any dropping or ſwelling. 

XE*ROTES (S.) a thin and dry habit or con. 
ſtitution of the body. 5 

XI'PHIAS (S.) in Afronomy, a comet that 
appears ſhaped like a ſword. 
XIVPHOIDES (S.) that cartilage or griſtle tat 
terminates the breaſt-bone, formed like 2 
ſword, &Cc. 

XY'STER (S.) a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed 
to ſcrape the bones with. 

XYS'TOS (S) a precious ſtone brought from 
India, of the jaſper fort or kind; af a 
large portico or place where the Gr ce wrelt. 
lers exerciſed themſelves in the winter-tire, 
like our piazza's. | | 


Y. 


LTacca retired into a wilderneſs, and there HIS letter is the 23d in our alphite}, 


and is ſometimes uſed as a vowel, rd 
ſometimes as a conſonant ; it was borrow:d 
from the Greek language, and has its tru? 


municated his plan, and furniſhed them with | uſe in words derived from thence, tho' it 3 
inſtructions to teach others his doctrines, now generally uſed at the end of words © 
ordering them to put no other title to their other originals that terminate with ie, # 


books, nor give any other reaſon for their | was the old cuſtom of the Erg/i/p in molt 
aſſertions, than Ipſe dixit, be, their maſter words, as thie, now thy, fie, now fiy, Cs. 
or great prophet, ſays it; by which means | When it begins words or ſyllables, and 5 


he took away all examination. The Brach- immediately followed by another vowe!, | 
mans affirm, he has gone thro* a metem- is chen a conſonant, as in yield, year, &. 
pſychoſis 80, ooo times, and that His foul | but in the end of words it is a vowel, r 
has paſſed into ſo many different kinds of rather a diphthong, as ſupplying the plz 
beaſts, whereof the laſt was a white ele- or room of two vowels, wiz. ie, as ſite, id 
phant; and that aſter all theſe changes, he ſly, Sc. The ancients made it one of thet 
was received into the company of the gods, numerals, to expreſs 150, and when dail- 
and is become a pagod, ed, thus, F, as many thouſands. 
XENIA (S.) preſents, gifts, or tokens that } YARD (S.) ſometimes means a long meaſur 
one friend or acquaintance uſed to ſend, containing 4 feet or 36 inches, and is thev- 
give, or beſtow upon another, to refreſh or niverſal meaſure for broad-cloth, filk, tape, 


renew their old acquaintance or friendſhip ; ribbands, lace, and ſome ſorts of 1" 


Cloth 


fiſt ages of the church, on which was eaten + 
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Goths here in England; ſometimes it means 
an open place or piece of ground before or 


behind a houſe for the uſe and convenience 
thereof; ſometimes it means thoſe beams 


of timber that are fitted athwart the ſeveral-I 


maſts of a ſhip with the ſails faſtened to them 
to be hoiſted up or let down as occaſion re- 
quires; and ſometimes it means a man's 
rivy member. 
vA RD- ARM (S.) in a Ship, is that half the 
yard that is on either fide the maſt, when 
it lies athwart the ſhip. 
VA'RD-LAND (S.) a certain proportion of 
ground, the quantity whereof varies in dit- 
terent counties; in ſome it is but 10 acres, 
in oihers 15, in others 20, 24, 30, or 40. 
YA'RMOQUTH (S.) in Norfo/k, is a ſea - port 
and borough town, and an antient member 
of the Cingue- Ports; it is ſituate on a penin- 
ſula, having the Tare on the weſt, over 
which is a drawy- bridge, and the ſea on the 
ſouth and eaſt, and the continent on the 
north; it is alſo defended with very ſtrong 
and ſtately walls, which with the river 
compoſe an oblong figure; the river re- 
ceiving many ſmaller rivers, forms a fine 
haven, both large, deep, and ſafe, for ſhips 
of any burden; the ſhips ride here ſo cloſe 
together, that their heads heing faſtened 
to the ſhore, they go croſs the ſtream with 
their bolt-ſprits, that for half a mile toge- 
ther you may walk from ſhip to ſhip all 
along the fide of the wharf, where is built 
the cuſtom houſe and town-houſe, which 
are fine piles of buildings, and alſo many 
magnificent houſes of private merchants ; 
it is here in the herring-ſeaſon that incredi- 
ble quantities of that fiſh are caught and 
exported, which with the colliers, and other 
merchandize, renders this a place of extra- 
ordinary ſea-trade, and the inhabitants rich ; 
here is one of the fineſt market-places in 
England, plentifully ſerved with all manner 
of proviſions weekly on Saturday ; the ex- 
tent of the town being but ſmall, the ſtreets 
are exactly ſtraight from north to ſouth, 
with lanes called rows croſſing them from 
eaſt to weſt, which renders it the moſt regu. 
lar-built town in England; they have par 
ticular and very extenſive privileges, by 


* which they can try, condemn, and execute 
800 in particular caſes, without waiting for a 
nd warrant from above; it is fo well governed, 
eh It that the ſabbath is obſerved hefe with more 
; exactneſs than any where in England be. 
gl, 8 ſiſes, ſo that plays, aſſemblies of galety, 
: pa and gaming, meet but with little encourage- 
5 fr ment; there are now in it two charches ; 
* theif the old one has ſo high a ſteeple, that it 
dal. ſerves the ſailors for a land- maik the other 

has been but lately built, and is very neat; 
jeaſur it iS governed by two bailiffs and a recorder, 
the b. who are juſtices of the peace, aldermen, 
tape and common: council, &c. it ſends two mem- 

. bers to parliament; diſtant from Londen 92 

4 


mputed, and 123 meaſured miles, 


YEA | 
YA'RMOUTH (S.) in Hampſhire, in the Ie 
of Wight, ſtands upon a creek, the entrance 
into which is about a mile below it; it is a 
mayor, market, and borough town, and has 
a caſtle to defend it; the houſes are hand- 
ſome, and generally built of free-ſtone ; the 
old market is now diſuſed ; the town is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, hel- 
liffs, and common council, and fends two _ 
members to parliament ; diſtant from Lon- 
don 7 5 computed, and 92 meaſured miles. 
YARN (S.) any ſort of wool ſpun into thread, 
though it commonly means a coarſe or or- 
dinary fort whoſe thread is very large, uſed 
to knit ſtockings, gloves, caps, &c. for the 
poorer fort of people, the finer ſort being 
called worſted. 


1 (A.) rough, dry, or harſh of 

taſte, 

YARUM (S.) in the North-Riding of York- 
ſpire, is a ſmall town, that has a fine ſtone 
bridge over the Tees, and a good market 
weekly on Thurſday ; diſtant from Lenden 
176 computed, and 212 meaſured miles. 

YATCH (S.) a ſmall ſhip with one deck, 
generally uſed as a pleaſure-boat to convey 
kings, princes, ambaſſadors, &c. a ſmall 
diſtance by ſea ; of a fize, ſometimes big- 
ger, and ſometimes leſs, but generally a- 
bout 80 or 100 tons burden, with guns and 
men in proportion, 

YAW (V.) to fail irregularly, to go in and 
out, traverſe the ſea, &c. | 
YAWL (S.) a large boat, or ſmall veſſel that 
ſhips carry to ſea to ſend on ſhore upon di- 

vers occaſions, &c, 

YA'WLING (S.) bawling, calling, or crying 
out aloud. 

YA'WNING*(S.) gaping or ſtretching open 
the jaws, as if a perfon was neither aſleep 
nor awake, &c. 

YAWS (S.) the unſteady or irregular motions 
of a ſhip under ſail that is not well ſteered ; 
alſo the name of a diſtemper amorg the 
Blacks, ſomething like the pox or toul dif. 
eaſe among the Whites, 

YA'XLEY (S.) in the ſens in Huntingdenſbire, 
is but an indifferent town, and its market 
(f any) new but ſmall weekly on Tueſday ; 
diſtant from Lendon 59 computed, and 72 
meaſured miles. | 


YEA (Part.) yes, it is fo, indeed, truly, &c, 


YEA'NING or EA'NING (S.) the bringing 
forth young, or lambs, like ewe ſheep. 
YEAR (S.) that ſpace of time that the ſun is 
ſuppoſed to take up in his paſſage thro? the 
ſeveral ſigns of the Zodiack, and with us 
cConſiſts of 12 unequal kalendar months, 
which contain 365 days, and once in four 
wears 366, which day is intercalated between 
the 23d and 24th of February, St. Maithias's 
day or feſtival, being ordinarily obierved 
the 24th of February, but in the leap year on 
the 25th, the :4th being the day added; fo 
that February has that year 29 days, but in 
| K k k 4 Gammon 


4 | 
| 
# 
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„„ or |, 


December 25, ſome January 1, and ſome 
* March 25, ſome from the feaſt of Eaſter, 


Mareh 22, and April 25, and theſe were 
' obliged to add for before or after Eaſter, to 


and univerſally begun, and wrote on and 


March in the ecclefiaftical and civil courts ; 
the aſtronomers of late years have more | 


Fear, or the 4qgth year. 


month was added to make the ſolar-and lu- 


YEARLY (Part.) annually, or every year, 


”"YF ORF 


common but 23 days. The beginning or | VELLING (S.) making a very loud and hors 


firſt day of the year has been very diffe- 
rent, ſome beginning on March 1, ſome on 


which was moveable, and happens between 


Heniſy or determine the beginning or end of 
the year. Theſe ſeveral differences were 
principally among the French, to determine 
which, Charles IX, in 1564 publiſhed an ar- 
reſt, the laſt article of which ordered the 

ear for the time to come to be conſtantly 


from ny t ; the Eng/iſþ began their 
ar the 25th of December, till William the 
Conzueror's time, and now on the 25th of 


preciſely determined the quantity of time 
in a year, viz, from the ſun's departing 
from any aſſigned point of the equator to 
bis coming to the ſame point again, to be 
365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes. 

Fubilee Year, was every ſeventh ſabbatick 


Lunar Year, is that ſpace of time that 
comprehends 12 lunar months, or 354,8, 
for which reaſon, once in three years a 


nar year nearly agree. 

Platonick Year, a ſpace of time, at the end 
whereof all the plariets and fixed ſtars re- 
turn to the ſame point from whence they 

ſet out, and have the ſame aſpects and con- 
figurations one upon another, which ſome 
affirm to be in 15,000 common years, o- 
thers in 36,000 ; the antient heathens were 
of opinion, that when this period was com- 
pleated, the world would be renewed again, 
and the departed fou!s re- enter their bodies 
again, and go thro? a ſecond ccurſe, 
Sabbatick Year, was every ſeventh year 
among the Fewws, during which, they were 
oh'iged, by their law, to let the ground lie 
fallow, | 

Year and Day, in Lav, is a determined 
- ſpace of time that in many cafes fixes the 

right, &c, as in an eftray proclamation be- 
ing made, if the owner docs not claim it 
within that time, it is forſ{cited, &c. 
YEA'RLING (S.) a beaſt of about a year old, 
eſpecialiy ſpoken of oxen, &c. 
YEARN or EARN (V.) to pity, to have 
c:mpaſſion on, or to be moved with the af. 
fiftions or misfortunes of another; and in 
the Hunters Language, it is to bark, as bea- 
gles do at their prey. 
YXFARNING (S.) pitying, having compaſ- 
« ſton for, or on, &c. 
WR ASD (S.) the froth or fermentation of new 
drink, 


rible noiſe like the howling of a dog, &c, 

YE'LLOW (A.) the colour ſo called, which 

is ſomewhat brighter or whiter than the 

natural colour of gold; alſo ſpoken of ; 
man or woman that is jealous of his or her 

wiſe or huſband, _ 2 

YE'LLOWS (S.) in Farriery, is a diſtemper 
among horſes, that is called the jaundice 

among men, | 

YELP (V.) to bark, cry, call, or hollow oy 

aloud like a dog, fox, &c. | 

YEO'MAN (S.) a freeholder, or one that i; 

poſſeſſed of fo much land of his own 4; 

will entitle him to vote for a member to re. 

preſent the county; alſo a dignity or tile of 
office inthe king*s houſhold of a middle rank 
or place between an uſher and a groom, 

Yeoman of the Guard, a peculiar ſort of 
ſoldiery or foot-guards to the king's perſon, 
of a larger ſtature than common, every 
one being required to be at leaſt fix foot 
high, whoſe number is 100 in conſlant 
waiting or duty, and 70 not in duty; one 
half bear harquebuſes, and the other part. 
ſans; their attendance is on the ſovercign's 
perſon both at home and abroad. 

YEO'MANRY (S.) the ſtate or condition ci 

a yeoman. 

YEO'/VIL (S.) in Semerſetſhire, commonly cal. 

ed Evil, is a good town on the river Evi, 

whoſe market is very large weekly on Fri- 

day, for corn, cheeſe, hemp, and all ſorts d 

proviſions ; where ſomething of the cloathing 

manufacture is carried on,” but the gloves 
buſineſs much more; diſtant from Lo 

104 computed, and 124 meaſured miles, 

YERK (V.) to examine ſtrictly, to corred, 
to whip, &c. 

YE'RKER (S.) in the Exciſe-Office, one wid 
re- examines the officers books; a cor rec 
examiner, &c. 

VES (Part.) I will, it is fo, &c. 

YESTERDAY (S.) the day laſt paſt, or tin 
which immediately preceded the preſent di 

YE'STERNIGHT (S.) the night that ent 
or cloſed the day laſt paſt, or ended wit 
the pieſent day began, | | 

YET (part.) now or ſtill, to this time; 59 
notwithſtanding, beſides, or neverthelch. 

YEW (S.) a tree whoſe wood is of a «1 

- ſpringy or elaſtick nature. | 

YE'XING (S.) a hiccoughing, or diſordaf 
be ching. 

YIELD (V.) to comply with, or ſubmit . 
alſo to produce or bring forth plenty or f 
fit ; alſo to give, grant, or ſurrender, &. 

VIE'LDING (S.) giving, granting, ſub 
ting to, or complying with, &c. 

YCKE or YOAK {S.) the frame of woc 
&c, that farmers put on or about the nt 
of oxen that they plough with; alſo 

which milk-ſolks, &c. wear about % 
necks to hang their pails to, &c. allo ® 


EIK or YOLS S.) the yellow part of an 
e · 19 | 


ſlavery or obligation that a perſon is chin 
to undergo or pei ſorm. YU 


10 

YOKE-FELLOW (S.) a perfon male or fe- 
male that is firmly joined in the perſormance 
of any thing with another, whoſe intereſts 
or labours are reciprocal. | 

YON (A.) any thing at a diſtance from the 
erſon or place where we now are. 
VYO'NKER or YOU'NGSTER (S.) one that 
is a beginner or enterer in any butineſs, mat- 
ter, or affair, a youth or ſtrippling, &c. on 
Ship-board, thoſe ſailors that take in the 
top-ſails cr yards, furl the ſails, or ſling the 
yards, & c. 5 

YORE (Part.) formerly, in times paſt, in 
days of old, &c, _ : 

YORK (S.) a city, and an arch-hiſhop's ſee, 
the principal place in Yorkfbrre, has been fa- 
mons for ſome thouſand years paſt ; in the 
time of the Romans it was not only a Roman 
colony, byt alſo the ſeat of ſome of the Ro- 
mar. emperors; Severus and Conſtantius Chio- 
rs, ſather to Conſtantine the Great, both kept 
their courts, and died here ; it is generally 
eſteemed the next city to London, or the ſe- 
cond in England, and its preſent ſtate is as 
follows : It is fituate in a large valley, in the 
midſt of the ſhire, in a fertile ſoil, and health- 
ſul air, built generally with wood, and has 
ſeveral fine ſtructures, both publick and pri- 
vate, and fortified with a caſtle and ſtrong 
wall ; it extends ſouth- weſt and north-weſt 
a great way, and as much tranſverſely; it 
it is divided into four wards, in which are 28 
pariſhes ; it is governed (like London) by a 
lord-mayor, 12 aldermen, who are juſtices 
of the peace, two ſheriffs, 24 prime com- 
mon-council-men, eight chamberlains, 72 
common-council-men, a recorder, town- 
clerk, ſword-bearer, common-ſerjeant, &c, 
It enjoys large privileges, confirmed to it by 
a long ſucceſſion of kings; it is a county in- 
corporate of itſelf, including 30 villages and 
hamlets within its juriſdi ction; the river 
Ouſe divides it into two parts, over which is 
a ſtrong, ſtone bridge of five arches, the 
middle one being 70 foot wide ; by the river 
Foſſe's emptying itſelf into the Ouſe, even in 
the city, it renders it navigable for ſhips of 
70 tons burden quite to the ſea, which is 
6o miles diſtant from YorZ; it is ſeveral 
miles in circumſerence, and has four large 
gates handſomely built, and five poſterns to 
enter into the city; and tho? there are ſeve- 
ral hills for, and companies of tradeſmen, 
yet the trade being very much reduced, the 
houſes let at very low rents; the chief pre- 
ſent ſupport of this city is owing to the re- 
fidence of many country gentlemen, and 
their families, who refide here upon account 
oi the cheapneſs and plenty of rents and pro- 


arts, and the diverſions of aſſemblies, con- 
ceits of muſick, plays, &c. There have 
been lately erected two very fine publick 
ecifices, 44%, one a manſion- houſe for the 


1d.m2yor for the time being, and in the 
Eddie 


vitions z and theſe alſo encourage the polite | 


YOU 


ed the Thurſday market, is a moſt magnĩ - 


ficent market-houſe, where the chief mar- 
ket is now kept on Saturday ; the cathedral 
for its age, beauty, and largeneſs, is very 
juſtly reckoned one of the fineſt in England; 
and yet there are many merchants reſiding 
in it who have alſo a fine hall; the town- 
hall is both the moſt. magnificent and con- 
venient built upon the bridge, and the Guild-. 
Hall, in which are kept the courts of juſ- 
tice, is very large and fine; and beneath 
theſe is the priſon for felons, called Kid- 
Cotes, and oppoſite to it the priſon for debt- 
ors ; there are four market-days weekly, 
viz, Tueſday, Thurſday, Friday and Satur- 
day, which are plentifully ſupplied with fleſh, 
fiſh, fowl, and corn of all forts ; the mar- 
ket-houſe in the ſtreet calied the Pawemert, 
is eſteemed a fine piece of architecture, be- 
ing ſupported by 12 pillars of the Tuſcan 
order; it ſends two members to parliament z 
diſtant from London 150 computed, and 192 
meaſured miles. ; 
YO'RKSHIRE (S.) is by much the largeſt 
county in England, being 360 miles in cir- 
cumference, divided into three principal parts, 
called ridings, wiz. the weſt, eaſt, and north 
ridings, in which are computed 106,200 
houſe, one city, called Jo, befides which 
there are 49 market-towns, and 563 pariſhes, 
moſt of which being very large, have alſo 
their chapets of eaſe; it is bounded on the 
eaſt by the German ocean, on the ſouth with 
Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincola- 
ſpire, on the weſt with Lancaſhire and a 
ſmall part of Cheſhire, and on the north 
with the biſhoprick of Durham and county 
of Cumber/and ; of a ſquare form, whoſe fide 


with a wholeſome and temperate air, and 
tolerably fertile; this county is particularly 
noted for breeding the beſt horſes, for all 

| ſorts of uſeful ſervices, and particularly hunt- 
ing and race-horſes; and although there are 
alſo abundance of coal and lead- mines, and 
quarries of free and lime-ſtone, and all the 
neceſſaries of liſe, yet the divers ſorts of 
woollen manufactures, that are very vigo- 
rouſly carried on in d:vers parts of it, em- 
ploy the greateſt number of hands; this 
county of late years is become particularly 
famous for making and curing legs of pork 
into what are commonly called hams, and 
this art is now alſo practiſed with very good 
ſucce6 in all the northern counties; it ſends 
30 members to parliament. 
YOU (S.) ſometimes means a ſingle perſon, 
which in ſtrictneſs ſhould be thou, or thee, 
and ſometimes many ; but it is now com- 
monly ſpoke or ſaid to the perſon or per- 
ſons to whom. we ſpeak, be it one or many. 
YOUNG (A.) not yet arrived to its full 
growth or maturity, any thing that is grow- 
ing ripe 3 alſo ſpoke of men or women that 
are in the prime of their years. and in op- 


dle of a brautiſul ſquare in a place call- 


poſition to old age. YOU'NGER 
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Z E A 
YOU/NGER (A.) any perſon or thing not 
ſo old as another. 

YOU'NGSTER. (S.) a lad or young perſon ; 
alſo any one that is but newly entered upon 

a trade or buſineſs, as 
YOUTH (S.) a young man, or perſon not 
at full age; alſo the ſtate or condition of a 

perſon's younger years. 
YOU!'THFUL (A.) like to, or in the younger 
days oi a perſon's age. 


Z. 


HIS is reckoned the laſt or 24th letter 

in our alphabet, and called a conſonant, 
is derived from the Greeks, and uſed only in 
words of tHfat original-z the Zatins have no 
need of it, and uſe /s inſtead thereof; it 
was a numeral among the Ancients, that 
ſtood for 2000, and when daſhed, thus, Z, 
four millions; in Phyficians Bills, or Pre- 
ſeriptions, it fignifies a dram. 

ZA BIANS (S.) ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Chaldeans, who addicted themſelves to aſtro- 

| logy; and the worſhip of the ſtars, and made 
it their chief employment to ſorm taliſmans 

under certain aſpects of the planets. 

ZA CA (S.) ſo much of a TJurk's eſtate or 
goods as he appropriates to, or allows ſor 

the relief of the poor. | 

ZA'FFREN (S.) any thing of a yellow co- 
lour, but generally now means the plant 
we call ſaffron. | 

Z A'MORIN (S.) a title for a ſovereign prince 
in Malabar in the Eaft- Indies. 

ZA N (S.) a merry- andrew, an antick, or 
fellow who ſhews tricks to amuſe the vul- 
gar, and make them laugh, &c. 

ZA'PHARA (S.) a mineral uſed by the pot- 
ters to make a hlue or ſky colour. 

ZEAL (S.) hath various fignifications in ſcrip- 
ture; ſometimes it means a ſervent or earn- 
eſt defire to promote or propagate any doc- 

trine or opinion; ſometimes the anger or 
indignation that is expreſſed againſt any 
thing ; ſometimes it means jealouſy, ſome- 
times envy, &c. > 

ZEA'LAND (S.) an iſland in Denmark of a 
circular from, containing about 18 Engli/p 
miles in circumference, having no bread- 
corn growing in it but rye ; has no rivers, 
but about half a ſcore (mall brooks, but a 
great number of fine lakes well ſtored with 
filk; the air but indifferent, eſpecially about 
Copenhagen, occaſioned by the frequent fogs, 
and its low ſituation ; it has no ſea · port but 


Copenhagen, nor does it want any, having no | 


commodities for exportation; the cattle are 
generally ſm#l and lean, being forced to be 
kept houſed about eight months in the year ; 
they have but two ſeaſons in their year, vir. 
ſummer and winter, fer a ſpring is never 


EL 
known, and autumn very rarely; you in, 
mediately paſs from extremity of het to 
extremity of cold, and when winter is oye 
from cold to heat. Alſo the name of one of 
the United Provinces, lying between Ho!l.ns 
Flanders, Brabant, and the German Sea : the 
inhabitants are gieat traders, and fiſh much; 


the princes of Orange are hereditary gover. 
nors of this iſland, | 


| ZEA'LOT (S.) one that is a great favourer of, 


ſtickler for, or promoter of any opinion, 

ay gh (A.) eager, very earneſt for, t 
er. 

ZE'DOARY (S.) an Indian root of a hot and 

dry nature, uſed in diſeaſes occaſioned by 

wind ; it is of two ſorts, the long- and the 
round, a | 

ZE'MBLIANS (S.) a people that inhabit the 

northern part of the world, about the 
ſtreights of Waigates, of a ſmall ſtature, 
but have great heads, large faces, and ſmal 
eyes, ſome without beards, their hair gene. 
rally black, and their ſkin-ſwarthy ; the 
adore the ſun and moon, and images in the 
. ſhape of men, which they carve out of the 
ſtumps of trees. i 

ZENITH (S.) an Aftron»mical term for that 
point in the heavens immediately over the 
head of the beholder, let him ſtand where 
ever he will, 

ZENSUS or ZE'NZUS (S.) a term in the ol 
Algebra or Cofſicks, for what we now calla 

ſquare, or the ſecond power. 

ZEPHYRUS (S.) the weſt wind. 

ZERETH (S.) a Hebrew meaſure of length, 
which was half a cubit, or ten inches anda 
quarter, 

ZEST (S.) the fitin that covers the kernel d 
a Walnut; alſo the red or outward ſkin d 
an orange, lemon, &c. 25 

ZETETICK METHOD (S.) amoxg thi 
Mathematicians, is the algebraick- or analy. 
tick method of anſwering queſtions, in which 
the nature and reaſon of the thing is princ: 
pally ſought for, 

ZEU'GMA (S.) a figure in Grammar, when 
a veib agreeing with divers nouns, of a 
adjeQive with divers fubſtantives, is refer 
to one expreſly, and to the other by ſup 
plement. 

ZINDIKFTES (S.) a fort of Mahometit 
hererwks, or rather atheiſts, who neith« 
believe a providence, or the reſurre&;on d 
the dead; they ſay, there is no other pol 
but the four elements, that man is a mi- 
ture of theſe, and alter death reſolves int 
them. 

ZINK (S.) a baſtard fort of metal, of at 
lowiſh colour, ſome call it ſpelter, and ſon! 
biſmuth, &c. 

ZVZITH (S.) the tufts or fringes worn by tit 
,antient Jezus at the four quarters of ti 
upper garment, and which now they wen 
under their cloaths fixed to a ſquare pi: 
cloth, to repreſent the garment thcir act 
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n purpoſe, each having five knots, 
eg ns half the length, that which 
js knotted, is furled out, and makes a ſort 
of fringe. | 
)CCO, ZO'CLE, or SO'CLE (S.) a little 
pedeſtal or ſtand for a buſto, or a figure 
that wants elevation. Is 
O /DIACK (S.) the greateſt circle upon the 
material ſphere, which the old aſtronomers 
aid was 12 degrees broad, and the moderns 
18, cutting the equinoctial into two equal 


fors wore before their diſperſion ; it un 
of a tuft compoſed of eight threads of yarn |] 


EL. 


firſt is that ſpace hetween the two tropicks, 
23 degrees and a half on each fide the equi. 


noctial, called the torrid or burning Zone, © 


upon account of its extraordinary heat, by 
reaſon of the perpendicularity of the ſun's 
beams or rays ; this large tract the antients 
imagined to be uninhabitable z the ſecond 
and third are the two temperate zones, the 
-one in the northern, the other in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, beginning where the torrid 
Zone ends, and extending to the artick and 
antartick circles, which is about 42 degrees 
to each; the fourth and fifth are what are 
called the frigid zones, beginning in each 
hemiſphere where the temperate zone ends, 
and extend to each pole. 
ZOO'GRAPHER (S.) one who deſcribes the 
nature and forms of living creatures, 
ZOO'GRAPHY (S.) the art of deſcribing 
the forms, properties, &c. of living crea- 
tures, 
ZOO'LOGY (S.) a treatiſe or diſcourſe of 
living creatures. . | 
ZOO'TOMY (S.) the art of diſſecting any 
| ſort of animals but the human ſpecies, 
ZYMO'MA (S.) any thing that cauſes or ex- 
cites ſermentation. ; 
ZZ (S.) a character among the ancient phyfi- 


cians for myrrh; but by the moderns uſed 
for ginger 


1d parts ; in the midſt of it is the ecliptick, un- 
by der which the ſun conſtantly moveth, leay- 
he ing on each fide fix degrees of latitude ; in 
this the 12 ſigns are fixed, called for the 
le moſt part by the name of living creatures; 
the alſo a limit which the accurate obſervations 
re, of the laſt century has diſcovered to contain 
"all moſt of the comets, 
ne ONE (S.) a belt or girdle anciently worn by 
hey virgins about the waiſt at the time of their 
the marriage, and which the bridegroom looſ- 
the ened or took off the firſt night; in Phyſich, 
it means the waiſt, or middle part of the 
that body; and alſo a ſpreading diſeaſe by ſome 
the called the ſhingles, &c. In Geography, it 
ele- is 2 certain portion of the earth, the whole 
being divided into five parts or nes; the 
old | ; : 
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H E Deſign of the following Car ALOE of Names of Perſons 20 
Places, is, that ſuch Readers as are converſant with Eng/;/5 Books on 
may meet with a large Collection ready made to their Hands, in order 1 AJal 
know how to ſpell them: In which you will note, that, as many of them a, i orig 
Faſtern Names, and principally contained in the Old "Teſtament, or {ug 
Hiſtories as the Commentators muſt neceſſarily read to , underſtand my Akib 
Parts thereof, you will find that Men and Places frequently had the fam +> 
Name ; as noble Families among us even at this Day are more frequent Alai 
called by the Name of their Title, than of their Families; as, the Duke 
Bedford is ſeldom called Ruſſel, &. Another Reaſon is, that there are hy Abbe 


* 


few of them mentioned in the Body of the Work, becauſe ancient]y M« MW Ab 


were denominated from ſome extraordinary Virtue, Vice, Art, &c. the A'lbi 


were Maſters of, which ſame Name ſerves now only for the Diſtinction d * 
one Perſon from another, without having Regard in any thing further; 6 Alcir 


the ſame may be ſaid of Places, &c. And as moſt of the ancient Hiſtory J. 


are now tranſlated into Engli/s, the Names of the principal Actors muſt d Js 
courſe become familiar to the Readers ; ſo that it was judged proper 9 Alce 


inſert the following ALPHABET, wherein Kings, Emperors, Qucens, Pre, 3 
Philoſophers, Rulers, Judges, Sc. are promiſcuouſly ſet down, and mati Aleit 


where the Streſs or Tone of the Voice ſhould be, in order to ſhew the pro 4cic 
Pronunciation. | | | 


Atccad 


| A. A'bi A'damah A'driel A'haz 
f 'ARON Abiah  A'ccho A'dami A'dris or Ahaziah 
A Ab Abialbon Aceldama Adarconium E'dris A'her 
Alba Abiathar Acefius Agarſa Adrumetum Aſhi 
.Abaddon A'bib  Achaia Adbael Adiillam Ahiah 
Abagarus, Ab- Abidan Achaicus A'ddan Adimmim Ahiam 
garus, or A'g- A'biel or A'chan A'ddar A'en or Ahian 
barus Jehiel Acharis Addi A in Ahiczer 
Abana Abiezer Achates A'del Afranius Ahijah 
Abarbinel er Abi - Gäbaon or A chbor Adelais Africa Ahikam 
Abrävinel Ner A'chelous A'delbert A'ga Ahilud 
A'barim Abigail A'chiab Adeodatus A'gaba Ahimaaz 
A'baris Abihäil Achilles A' der A'gabus Ahimam 
A'baron Abihu Achim Adiabẽne Algag Ahimelech 
A barus Abijah or A'chier Adida Agilla Ahimoth 
A'bas_ Abijam Achiram or A'diel - Agamedes Ahinadad 
Abaſsinia or A'bila or A'hiram Aditha Agamemnon Ahinôam 
Abyſsinia Abela A'chiſh Adlai Agaméſtor Ahto 
Abba Abilene A chmet Admã tha Aganippe Ahion 
Abdala or Abimael Acholius ' Admetus Agapẽtus Ahira 
Abdallah Abimelech A chor Aldna A'gatha Ahiſamach 
A'bdas Abinadab A'chſah A'dnah A'gatho Ahiſhahar 
Abdemeleck Abinoam A*chſhaph or Adolphus Agathocles Ahitophel 
Abderama Abiram A'chſaph A'dom Agee Ahitub 
Ab'dias Abiſhag A'chzib Adonai Agefilaus Ahiud 
A'bdiel ' Abiſhai Acilius Adoniakim Aglais A'hlab 
A'bdon Abiſhalom Acolta Adonibezek Aglaus A'hlai 
Abdüla Abiſhua Accra Adonijah A! gnes Ahöban 
Abdulmalich Ahital Acrabatene Adoniram Agricola A'hban 
' Abednego Abiud A'cron Adonis Agrippa Ahohe or 
A'bel _ A'bner AQeon Adonizedek Agrippas Ahoah 
A'bela A'bram or Acton Aldor Agrippina Ahbliah 
Abel-Meholah A“ braham Adada Adoraim Agrippinus Abhglibatn 
er Abel-Mea A'bſalom Adad-Rimmon AdGram A'gron Aholah 
Abel- Mitzraim Abſander or Hadad. Adramittium A'gur Ahumii 
Abel-Shittim Abübus Rimmon Adrammelech A'ha Ahüzam 
.Aben-bohan Abuma A'dah Adraſtus A'hab Ahbvzzal 
Aben- Ezra Abydenus Adaiah A'dria Aharah Ai | 
Aberdeen Acabates A'dam Aldrian Aharhe Aiah 
& "bez Acacius A dama Adrianople Ahaſuerus Ah 


40 


Aalon 
Ahax 
Aix 
Ainiilphus 
Akiba 
Alabarcha _ 
Alain 
Allameth 
A'laric 
A'beric 
Albert 
Allbinus 
A'thion 
Albumazar 
Alcimus er 


Joachim 
Alcema 
Alcetas 
Alciat 
Alcibiades 
Alcides , 
Alcinous 
Alldebert 
Alder ick 
Aleto 
A'lemeth 


Silome 
Alexandria 
Alexas 
Alexis 
A'exius 
A'lfred 
A'lfwold 
Algiers 
Alhazen 
Alli 
Alian 
Allobroges 
A'llon 
Allophyli 
A'lluſh or 
A'luſh 
A'lmah 
Almins or 
Aipheus 
Alpes 
Alpimus 
A'lrick 
Alphonſus 
Alsatia 
Alvan 

A mad 
Amal 
A'malek 
Amiſa 
Amiſis 
Amath 
| Amatha 
Amatheans 
Amithus 
Amagiah 
A*mazons 
Ambivius 


Jacimus or 


Alexandra or 


A'mbroſe Anhalt Apüleius 
Amedeus A'ni or Apulia 
A'meleck Hinni A'! pris 
Amelia A'/niam Aquila 
America Anianus or  Aquilius 
Amerütha Ananias A'quilo 
A'mi | Anicẽtus Aquitain 
Amianus Anicius Ar 
Amida Anilèus Ara 
Amilcar A nim Alrab 
Aminadab Anjou Arabah 
Amittaài Anna or Arabia 
Amizabad Anne Ariceans or 
A'mmiel A'nnas or A'rkites 
Ammihud Annanus Al rach 
Ammiſhaddai A'nſelm Arad 
Ammon Anthedon Arãdus 
Ammönis Anthemius Aſrah 
Ammonites A'nthony Aram 
Amok A ntichriſt Aran 
Amon Antigonus Arapha or 
Amöõnon or Anti-Libanus Rapha 
No-A'mmon Antioch Ararat 
A*morites Antiochis Aratus 
Amos Antiochus Acraunah or 
Amphiction A'ntipas O'rnan 
Amphipolis Antipater Araxes 
Amphora Antipätris Arbaces 
A'mplias - Antiſtes Arbattis 
A'mram Antiſtenes A'rbe or 
Amraphel Antonia Hebron 
Amſterdam A'ntony or Arvela 
A'murath A' nthony Arbelus 
Amy'ntas Antwerp Arca 
A*mzi A'nua Arcadia 
A'na A'nub Arcadius 
A'nab A'nus A'rce 
Anacletus  Apadna Arcefilaus 
Anãcreon Apãmea Arceutmus 
Anah Apacha or Archangel 
Anaharath A'phek Archelais 
A'nak Apelles Archelaus 
A'nakim Aphes-Dãmim A'rchi 
A/nam or Aphes-Dam- A'rchias 
 Anamelech mim Archidamus 
Ananim © Aphraim Archimedss 
Anãni A phſes Archippus 
Ananias A'pis Archy'tas 
Ananus Apollinaris Arcopolis 
Anaſtätius Apocalypſe Arctũrus 
A'nath . Apollo Ard 
A' nathoth Apollodorus Aſ/rdon 
Anatolius + Apollonia Areli 
Anaxagoras Apollonius Areopigus 
Anaxarchus Apolicphanes Aretas 
Anaximander Apdllos Alreth or 
Anaximene Apdollyon Hareth 
Anchealus Apõſtate Arethuſa 
Anchiſes Apöſtle Arẽtia 
Andaluſia, Appaim Aretius 
Andrew A'pphus A'rgo 
Andronicus A'ppia A'rgob 
A'nen A'ppian A'rgus 
A' ner A' ppion Argyle 
Angola Appius A'tia 


A CaTatocue of Names of Perſons and Places. 


' Ariadne 


A'rian 
Ariarathes 
Aridai 
Aridatha 
A'ſriel or 
Rabbath- 
Moab 
Arimanon - 
Arimathea 
Arimi 
Arindela 
A'rioch 
Arion 


Ariõſto 


Ariſſa 
Ariſtagoras 
Ariſtarchus 
Ariſteus 
Ariſtides 
Ariſtippus 
Ariſtobulus 
Ariſtodemus 
Ariſtophanes 
A'riſtotle 
Armageddon 


. Armagh 


Armenia 


Armillus 
Arminius 
 A'rmon 


Arnobius 
Arnold 


_ Arnon 


Arrnona 


 A'rnulph 


A rod 
Arber 
Arpad 
Arphaxad 
Arsaces 
ArSACUS 
Arsenius 
A'rſes 
Arfinoe 
Artaba 
Artabanus 
Artabiſes 
Artabazanes 
Artabazus 


 Artavaſdes 


ArtaXerxes 
Artaxias 
Artemas 
Artemidorus 
Artemiſſia 
Artemon 
Arthemius 
A'rthur 
Artois 
ATva 
Acrtboth 
Arüir 


Arimah or 


R mah 


Arundel 
Aruntius 
A'rus 
A'za 
A'ſan 


Aſander 


Asabeal 
Asaiah 
Asamon 
A'ſaph 
Asarclah 

A ſcalon 
Aſcanius 
Aſclepiades 
Afclepiadorus 
Aſclepiadõtus 
Aſcletarion 


A ſdrubal 


Asella 
Aseneth 
A'ſhan 
A'ſhbe&! 
A'ſhdod 
A'ſhdotly 
A ſher 
A'ſhimah 
A'ſhkenaz 
A ſhnah 
A ſhpenaz 
Aſhuath 
A ſhur 


A ſia 


A ſiel 

As inus 

A ſkelon 
Aſmodeus 
Aſmoneans 
Aſnapper 
Asochis 
A'ſphar 
A'ſriel 


A' ſfaron «vs 


O' mer 
A ſſemon 
Aſſidẽans 
A ſſir 
Aſs 
A'fTyrin 


A' ſtarotk er 


A ſtarte 
Aſty ages 
Aſterius 
Afteria 


Aſtrea 


A ſtracan 
Aſty'anax 


Aſylum 


Aſyn'critus 
A'tad 
Atalanta 


A'tarath 


A'taroth 
A'ter 
A'thach 


Athaliah 
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A Car ALOE of Names of Perſons and Places. 


A'thamas 2 B Balt ick Bedeiah Beria Bilgah 
Athanafius A'ALor Baltis” Beeliada Berith Bilhah 
A'thar B Bel Bamoth Beel-Meus Berlin Bilhan 
+ . Athenagoras - Baalah - Bamoth- Baal Beel- Teem Ber mudas B innui 
Athenobius Baalath Bani-Banaiah Beel-zebub Bernard Bion 
A'thens Baal-Berith Baribbas Beel-Zephon -Berodach Birmingham 
Athlai Baal-Gad Barach Beer pr Beroſus Birſha 
Athleta Baal-Hanan Barachel Beera ,  Beroth Biſcaye 
A'thol Baal-Hazor Barachias Beer-Ellim Berõthah er Bithy nia 
A thon | Baal-Hermon Barak 'Beerah Berothai Blanche 
A'treus Baalimt Barampour Beeri Berthe Blaſtus 
A'tlas Bialis Barbadoes Beeroth Berthold Blöis 
A'ttalus Baal-Meon Barbary  Beer-Sheba Bertram Boanerges 
Attalia Baal-Peor Baraſa »  Beeſtera or Bertrand Boadicea 
A'ttica 'Baal-Perazim Bar-Cocheba Boſtra or Bertulf Boẽthius 
Atticus Baal-Shaliſha Bar- Jeſus Bozra Bery'llus Boetius 
Attila Baal-Tamar Bar- Jona * Begabar  Beſodeiah Bogiſlaus 
Attilius Baaltis Baris Beghai Beſor or Bohemia 
Averno , Baalzephon Barnabas Behemoth Bõſor Boleſlaus 
Averrees _» Baana Bar-Panther Baiza or Beſsarion Bomilcar 
Augea Baanath Barsabas Beizath - Befſus Bonaventury 
Augeas Baara Bartholomew Bela Bethabara Boniface 
A'ugur Baaras or Bar-Timeus Beleus or Bethanath Bonoſus 
Avgiſtin Baaris Baruch Belus Bethinim, Boreas 
Auguſtus Baasciah Baruth or Belga or Bethany Boriſthenes 
A vicen Baatha Barytus . Belgai | Beth-Arabah Borith 
Avignon Babas Barzaphornes Belgrade Betheran or Bornt9 
A'vim Babel or Barzillai Bélial Beth- Haram Porfius 
Alvith Babylon Baſara Relina Bethaven or Boſor or 
Aülon Babilias "- Baica. _. Belisarius Bethel Boſnea 
A'von Bibrias Baſcama Belle. I'fle or Bether Boſphorug 
Aurclian Babylis Baſhan Formoſa _ Betheſda Bofra 
Aurelius Babylonia Baſhmath Bellerophon Beth- Jeſhi- Bothnia 
Ausonius Baca Baſilides Bellõ na moth Bourdeaux 
Aiftin Bäcar Baſilinai Belmen Beth-Lehem or Boyne 
Aiiftria Bacath Basilius or Belſhazzar Beth-Lechem Bramens 
Auxentius -Bacchides Baſil. Balteſhazzar Beth-Maaka or Bramins cr 
A\'za Bacchilides Baſiothia  Belzephon Abel-Miaiacha Bramans 
Azaliah Bacchilus Bath-Sama Ben- Abinadab Beth-Mion Brandenbury 
A'zar Bacchus Bath-Sheba Benaiah Bethora Brecknock 
Azariah Bactrians Baiimath Ben- Dekar Bethoron Brennus 
Azarias Bagdad or Batavia Benedict Beth- Peor Bretagne 
Azazel Bagdet Bathyllus Bennet Bethphage Briget or 
Azaziah Bagbas Bathyfra Benezẽt Bethrapa - Bridgit 
A'zbuk Bahama Bath-Zacharias Ben-Gabar Bethsäida Brisach 
Azékah Bahem Batilda Ben- Görion Beth-Häliſna Britain 
Azel Bahurim Batto Ben-Hadad Beth-ſhan Britannicvs 
Azem Bajazet Battey Ben- Hail Bethſhemeſh Britwald 
Alzima %  Bakbakker © Bavar Ben- Hennon or Bethuel Briinchaud / 
Hizimah Bala or Bavaria - Ben-Hinnon Bethülia Brünichilde 
Azmaveth er Zohar Baucis Ben- Heſed Beth- zaida Brino 
A'zmoth Balaam Bavius Ben Hor Betonim Brünſvic c- 
A'zraon Balad or Bauldwin er Ben- Jamin or Bezek Brunſwick 
Aznoth - Tabor Baladad Baldwin Benõni Bezer Brünus 
Azones Balidan Bearn Ben-Sirach Bezeth Brutus 
A'zor Balak Bealiah Beon-Zoheth Bias Brüxels e- 
Azores Balamir Beatrix Beor Biblis Brüſſels 
A'zoth Balbinus Bebai Beotia Bibrach Bübalus 
Azriel Balbus Bebethen Bern Bibulus Bubaſtus 
Azrikam Balchis or Becah or Berea Bichri Bucephaius 
Azübah Balkis Bekah Berenger or Bidkar Rükki 
Azur Balderick . Becher Berengarius Jigthan Bökkiah 
Azura Baldus Bechorath  Berenice Bigvai Bularchus 
Azy'mus Baldwin Bedad Berghen | Bildad Bulgaria 
A'zzan Falthizar Bẽdan Bert Bilèam Bunah 


Bupald 


Bipalus 
Bus iris 
Butacides 
Bütes 
Bathus 
Buz 
Büzi 
By blos 

C 


AB or 
Cabus 

Cabades 
Cahbon 
Cabiras 
Cahires 
Cabul 
Cacus 
Cad or Cadus 


Cadiz 
Cadmus 
Caduceus 
Cadumim 
Caerlẽon 
Caganus 
Cain , 
Cainan 
Caipha or 
Caiphas 
Caius 
Calah or 
Chilah 
alais 
Calama 
Calamus 


Calcẽdon or 


Chalcedon 
S Calchas - 
Calchinia 
Calcol or 
Chalcol 
Calè or 
Chile 
Caleb 
Calecut 
Calif 
California 
Caligula 
Calippus 
Callicrates 


Calliope 


Callimachus 


Callirhoe 
Calliſthenes 
Calliſto 
Calliſtus 
Caineh 
97 Calphi 
Calpürnia 
Calvary or 
Gôlgotha 
Cambridge 
Camby ſes 
Camilla 
ICamillus 
Camon 
ana 


Bap 


Canaan 


* Canaanites 


Canada 
Candace 
Candia or 
Crete 


Cinneh 


Canthara 
Canute 
Capernaum 
Capernoma 
Caphar 
Caphar- A'bis 


Caphzr-Barũ- 


cha 


Caphar- Jama 
or Jabneel 


Cäphtor 
Capitolias 
Capitolino . 
Cappadocia 


Cappadocians 


Capua 
Caraites 
Ciranus 
Carcas 
Carchemiſh 
Cardiff 
Cardigan 
Careah 
Ciria 
Cirius 
Carliſle 
Carloman 
Carlowitz 


Carmarthen 


Carmel 
Carmelites 
Carmi 
Carn.im or 
A'ftaroth 
Carnarvan 
Carneades 
Carolina 


| Carpocras , 


Carpus 
Carſhena 
Carthage 
Carthagena 
Cafimir 
Cafius 
Ciſluhim 
Caſphan or 
 Hethbon 
Ciſphor 
Caſpis 
Caifander 
Caſſandra 
Caſſiodõrus 
Caſſiõpea or 
Cafsiope 
Caſſius 
Caſtile 
Caſtor 
Catalonia 
Catherine 


Cathneſſe 
Cato 
Cittath 
Catüllus 
Caucaſus 
Cayro or 
Cairo 
Cazan 
Cecilian 
Cecilius 
Cecropius 
Cecrops 
Cedron 
Cedwell 
Cee or 
Cea 
Cerian 
Ceix 
Celeftin 
Celſus 
Cenchrẽa 
Cenchris 
Cendebeus 


Cenülphus or 


Kenulphus 
Cephalonia 
Cephalug 
Cephas 
Cepheus 
Cerberus 
Cerdon 
Cerealis 
Ceres 
Certmthus 
Cefar 
Ceſarea, 
Ceſarius 
Ceſennus 
Ceſonia 
Cëſtius 
Cevennis 
Ceuta 
Chabalon ' 
Chabelon 
Chablais 
Chabrias 
Chabris 
Chabulon or 
Cabul 
Chalchis, 
Chaldea 
Chaldeans 
Cham 
Chamanim 
Chamarim 
Chamos or 
Chemoth 
Char abe 
Characa 


Charac-Mcba 


Charibert 
Charicle 
Charidemus 
Chirilaus 


_ Chrrlemont 


Charleroy 


"A CATALOGVE of Names of Perſons and Places. 


Colehoſeh 
Collina 
Colluthus 
Cologn 
Colophon 
Coloffe 
Coloſſus 
Columbus 
Colmania =, 
Comanus 
Coemmodus 
Com paſtella 
Conarus. 
Concordia 
Confucius 
Connaught 
Conrad 


Cõnſtance 
Cönſtans 
Conſtantia 
Conſtantine 


Conitantingple 


Conttantius 
Coos er Cos 
Copenhagen 
Copõnius 
Cõrban 
Corderius 
Corinna 
Corinth 
Coriolanus 
Cornelia 
Cornelius 
Corſeus 
Corus 
Coſam 
Coſmus 
Coſtobarus 
Coz 

Cozar 
Cozhi - 
Craſſus 
Craterus 
Crates 
Crateus 
Cratilus 
Cratinus 
Cremona 
Creon 
Creophilus 


Charles Chaza 
Charlotte _ Chynd6nax 
Chiron Cicero 
Chary'bdis Cilicia 
Chebar Cimon 

. Chederlaomer Cincinnatus 
Chalal Cinna 
Chelcias Cinnereth or 
Chellus Cineroth 
Chelmon Circa ſſia 
Chelonis Circe 
Chelub Cirenceſter 

_ Chemnis Ciſtercians 
Chenaanah Clauda 
Cheops . Claude 
Chephirah Claudia 
Cheran Claudian 
Chereas - Claudius 
Cherilus Cleander 
Cherith Cleanthes 
Cherithim Clearchus 
Cherſoneſus Clelia 
Cherub Clement 
Cheſalon Cleobis 
Cheſed Cleobulina 
Chefil Cleobulus 
Chesitah | Cleomedes 
Cheſne Cleomenes 
Cheſulloth Cleopas 
-Chetium Cleoparra 
Chevan Cleophante 
Chicheſter Cleophe 
Childebert Cleoſtratus 
Childebrand CIcrmont 

_ Chideric Clesides 
Chileab Cleveland 
Chili Cleves 
Chilion Clinias 

Chilperic Clio 
Chimham Cliſthanes 
China Clito 
Chinchin Clitormachus 
Chineſe Clitus 
Chio Clodion 
Chippur or Clodius 

Kippur Clodomir or 
Chiron Clodemir 
Chilton Clogher 
Chittim Clotair. * 
Chiun Clotho 
Chloe Clotilde 
Chnin o Knin Clovis 
Chobar Cluentius 
Chocolococa Clüſia 
Choreba Cly'mine 
Choſhan-Ri- Clytemneſtra 
ſhathaim Coa 

Choſroes Cochim 
Chriſt Cochinchina - 
Chriſtian Cockermouth 
Chriſtiern Cocy tus 
Chriſtina Cõdrus 
Chriſtopher Coeranus 
Chromitius Cõlcheſter 
Chrönicles Colebrook 
Chus 


Coleſhill 


Creſcens 
Crete 
Creuſa 
Crimiſius or 
Crimiſus 
Crinasor- 
Critias , 


Cr iſpus 


Critheis 
Crithon . 
Critobulug 
Critolaus 
Croatia 
Croẽſus 
Croydon or 


Croyden 
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Croydon Dairi 
Crus Dairo 
Ctefias - Dalecarlia 
Ctesibius Dalia 4 
Ctesilochys Dalmanitha / 
Ctefichon Dalmitia 
Cũbi i Dalmatius 
Cucubao Damaris 
Cucũſa Damäſcius 
Cuj wa Damaſcus 
Cülon or Damasippus 
Caulon Dambea 
Cumanus Damia 
Cumberland Damianus 
Cumea Damiaſus 

> + 760 Damiette 
Cũſpid Damigella 
Curio Damis 
Cuſh Dammim 
Cuſhi Damo 
Cũpidus Damocles 

Cüthath Damocrates 
"Cuthbert Damocritus 
Cithites Damõdice 
Cy amon Damon 
Cylana Damoſtrates 
Cyanmpus Damöſtratus 
Cyaxares Dampiere 
Cy'clops Dan 
Cy'dias Danae 
Cy'na Danby 

__ Cyneas Pandalians 
Cynocephalus Dinderry 
 Cynopolis Daneberg 
Cy/nthus Dänemark 
Cy'prian Daniel 
Cy'pros Dannah 
Cy'prus Däntzick 
Cypſelus Danube 
Cyrene Daphidas 
Cyrenius Daphne 
Cyriachus - Dara 
Cyriades Darconim 
Cy'ril Darda 
Cy'rus Dardanélles 
Cytherea Dardania 
Cy zicus Dardanus 
Czar , Dares 
3 Därha 

A'BBA- Darius 

D SHETH Daking 
Daberath Där kon 
Dibir Darlington 
Dabul Darmſtadt 
Dacia Darẽma 
Dacianus Dartford 
Däcius Dartmouth 
Dadan Darwentwater 
Dadivan Datames 

 Dageſtan or Däthan 
Dachiſtan Dathema or 
Dagobert -  Dathman 
Dagon Daventry 
Daibertus David - 
Daimachus Dauphine 


Deborah 


Dehir 


Decan 
Decäpolis 
Decebaius 
Decianus 
Decius 


Dedalus 


Dedan 
Deianira 
Dejoces 
Deiotarus 
Deiphile 
Deiphobus 
Pelaiah 
Delilah 
Delos 
Delphos 
Demas 
Demaratus 
Demetrius 
Democles 


' Cemccritus 


Demodice 

Demophilus 
Demophon - 
Demophoon 


Demoſthenes. 


Denbigh 
Derbe 

Derby 
Deucalion 
Devonſhire 
Deuteronomy 
Deuterofis 
Deuxponts 
De 


Diadumenus 
Diagorus 
Diana 
Dianbekir 
Diblain 
Diblatha 
Dibon 
Dibri | 
Dicearchus 
Diceneus 
DiRty'nna 
Didicus or 
Didgo 
Lidier 
Didimus or 
Didymus 
Didrachma 
Diemens 
Dieppe 


 Diklah 


Dimas 
Dimnak 
Dimona 
Dinah 
Digarchus 
Dinhabah 
Dinccrates 


Dioceſara 
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Dioclefan Dundee „ , 
_  Diodorus Dunkirk - Elada 
Diogenes - Dunſtable —_ E'lah 
Diognetus © Dünwich Elai 
Diomedes Pf We » Elam 
Dion Durändus Elbe 
Diony' ſius Dürham Elbẽne 
Diophantus - Dufſeldorp _ Elbeuf 
Dioſcorides E. > Elbing 
Dioſcorus A'DBERT Eldaah 
Dioſpolis Eadigna E'ldad 
Diotrephes E anfrid E'lead 
Diphilus E'ardulf Elealeh 
Diſhan Eaton - Eleiſa Ie 
Diſhon E'bal Eleaſah 16 
Diſmas or E bba Eleazar Jed! 
Deſmas E'bed Elẽcto et 
Diu Eben-melech Electra 116] 
Dixmuy'de © Eben-ezer Eleanora Jo; 
Dodaim or E'ber or Fleph. F 5a 
Dudaim - Heber Eleſbaan ly 
Dodanim | Eberhardus Eleus Fm 
Dodavah E'bzys  Elevtis yn 
Dodona Eb:aſaph Eleutherus 1246 
Doeg E' bion Elutherivs mat 
Doeſbourg  Ebcoda | Eleutheropoliz rele 
Doge Ebon E leward o- 
Dombes E' broin E' thelward 
Dominick E' buric Elhanan 
Domitian * . Ecbatana Elli 
Domitilla  * Ecdicius Eliab 
Donald, Ecdippa or Eliadad 
Donatus 'A'chzib _ Eliadah 
Donavert Ecebolius Eliah 
Doncaſter E'cho Eliakiny , 
Dongallus E dbald Eliam : 
Dorcas E'delwald Elias or 3 
Dörcheſter E'ded Elijah n. Pg 
Dordretcht r Eder Eliaſaph ngen 
Dort E derus Eliaſhip nyan! 
© Doria . Edeſſa Eliathath need; 
Doris _ E'dgar Elicians gel 
 Dormont - Edgehill- Elidüre nhag· 
Dorſerſhire Edinburgh E'liel haze 
- Doſfitheus Edmund Ehezar Wnico 
'D6than - Edna Elihoreph pmilh 
. Dothaim +» E'dom Elihu 'nna 
Douay Edõomia E'lka yneſk 
Douglaſs E dred  E'lim I'nſk 
Downham Edrei Elimelech nnödi 
Draco Eduma Elioenal ns 
Drayton - Edward Elioneus noch 
Drexellius FE'dwin Elipaal nrozel 
Drogheda E'*gbert Elipandus Is 
Dröitvrich Fgeria  E'hphal amin 
Drüma ' Egeita Eliphalen paphr 
Drümos E'gica Eliphaletly aphre 
Drusilla Eg ina E'liphaz paphu 
Drüſus E'glah Elis penẽtu 
Dry mos or Eglaim Eliſabeth hahn 
Dry mas E glon Eliſnha bai 
Dudia _ E'gmont Eliſhah hebia 
Dadim or Egypt Eliſhama her 
Dodaim E'hud Eliſhaphat _ Ii 
 Dancan Fichſtadt Eliſheba * 79075 
5 2 ; Mi ba 


b 


. 


Fliſhua Ephriim | erinner 
F liud Ephicaris Eväriſtus 
Elizaphan Ephicirnus Eübulus 
zur E phratah Evchtrius 
E liſmere - - E'phrath Evdclid | 
mõdam > E phron i Eve 
:Inaan Epictetus Euergẽtes 
Elnithan Epicirus.  FEudoxia. 
Eichi Epidaurus Fudexius 
Lien Epiménides Eud6«us 
Elpidius Epimetheus _  E'velſhon 
III dun Eviphama Evenus 
FIrcco or | Epiphanivs _ Evephenus 
Elreca - Epirus _E'vetham 
eke A pping Eugenia 
ekon Epponina Eugene or 
Itolad Fran Fugenivs . 
Joi Eraziftratus * Eusippus or 
Juzai Eraſmivs E' gippus 
ly Eraſtus Evi 
Elymais _ Fratoftratus Evilmerodach 
lymas Ergänes Fulalivs 
12abad © Ericus . Evulogia 
meſa _ Efarbadden Eäümenes 
mims E! jau Eünice 
mmänuel or Erith Eunomius 
mänue! FPrithfẽa Fuödias 
mmaus Erkenwald _ Evodius | 
mmeric ,” E'rmeric __ Eupator 
mpedocles Erneſt * - Euphrates 
nabris ir enn, Euphẽmius 
naim Eſchaclen Euphörbus 
nnn E“ ſdras „ Fuphörion 
ndor -E'zra - Eupolemus 
ndy"mion Eſnbaal Euripides 
neass Baden Europa 
n-Fglaim  _E'ſheol Eury dice 
nganna Eſhtäo! Eury medon 
ngannim _ Eſhtemba _Eury'theus 
need} E ſli Euscébius 
'ngelbert -- E'from Euſtachius 
nhaddah - Efsenes Euſtathivus 
hazor Effex Eutérpe 
W oico E'ftes Euthimius 
pruſhpat ,, Eftremadira _ Euthycrates 
nna Eſther Eutròpius 
neſkilling or E'tan Euty ches 
en E'tan Eutychides 
nnédius Etèodles - Euty'chtus 
12 Ethalides —FEutichus 
Iroch F'tham © Fabi 
proce! E than Ez bon 
Facmeſn E'thanim Ezekiel 
aminondas. E'thelbald E zer 
paphras E'/thelbert F'zion 
daphroditus F'thelred - © E'zra 
paphus E'thelſtan | 
penctys _  E'thelwolf . Abianus 
[tal - Ethbaal Fabius 
ri Etlicpia Fabricius 
pPhebia  , Ethaarcch Päaus 
her E thni Faith 
hettion Eth3dius Fakir 
| Pheſus _ Evageras Failopius 
1181 ca - Evagrius Falmouth 


Fi annius 
Faramuhd or 


Phãramund 


Farnẽſe 
Fauita 


Favſtina _ 
Fauſtts 
Fäyal 
Feldkirk 
Felix | 
Ferdinand 


Feredẽthus 
Fergus 
Feritharis 
Fermanigh 
Fernelius 
Ferrara 
Feſtus 


- Fethelmachus 


Flamborough 
Flaminius 


Flanders 
Flavius 


Flavian 


' Florence 
_ Florentius 
. Florianus 


Florimond 
Florinus 
Fohi 


Fontainbleãàu 


Fontarabia 


; — ed 
Formõ 


Fortaventũra 
Fortunatus 
Fort- Lewis 


Frampton 


Francfort 
Francis 
Frances 
Franconia 


Frawenburgh 
Freculſus 


Fredegarius 
Fr edeg unda 
Frederick 

Frefinkfield 


Fribourg 


Frioul 
Frumentius 


Fruſtemberg 


Fulgentius 
Fuivia 


A Al. 


FT Gaath 


Gaba 
Gibarus 
Gabal or 
Gahelus 
Gabatha 
Gabara or 
Gabarath 
(Gubbatha 
E 
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* Gabellus' 
Gabieni 
GCibii 
Gabinius 
Gabriel 


' Gibrielle 


Gad 
Gadara 
Gaderis or 
Gaddiel 
'Gaddi - 
Vagemes or 
Gademaſſa 
Gadi 
Gador 
Gaham 


_ Gahar | 
Gaiabiarim 


GCaianus 

Gajeta or 
Cazeta 

Cainas 


Gainſborough 


Gaius 


_ Calatea 


Galãtia 


Gali cia 


Galilee 
Galileo 
Gallia 
Galliẽnus 
Gallinicus 
Galloway 


Gällus 


Gallway 
Gamala- 
Gamäliel 
Gambea 
Gamul 
Ganges 
Ginimede 
Ginking 
Gaamas 


_ Garcias 


Gareo-. 
Garganus 
Gargaris - 


. Garis 


Garonne 
Gaſcoign 
Gatam 
Gath 
Gaulan 
Gaulon or 
Golan _ 
Gauricus 
Gaza 
Gazabar 
Gazia 
Gazer 
Gazellus 
Gaze z 
Gehal 
G &her 
Gcb.m 


' Gedaliah 
Gedeon 


-. 'Gedor 
Gehazi 


Gerald 


Geer 
Gẽderoth 


Gehenna 
Gelafius 
Gelbus / 
Gchloth 
Gelmon 
Gemallh 
Gemariah 
Genam 
Geneva 
Genoua 
Geneſareth 
Geneſis 
Genſerich 
Genubath 
Geofrey 
George 
Georgia 
Gera 


Geraàr 


 Geraſa 


Gergeſa 


Gergesẽ nes 


Germanicus 
Germanus : 


Germerſhẽim 
Geröntius 
_ Gerrard 


Gerſam or 
Gerſhom 


_ Gerſan 
Gertrüdenberg 


Geryon 
Gerz1 
Geſhuir 
Geſtricia 
Geta 
Gether 
Geths:mane 
Getülia 
Gibbar 
Gibbethon 


. Gibeah 


Gihon 
Gibraltar 


Gideon 


Giges 7 
Gy'xes 
Gihon 
Gilbert 


SGilboa 


Gildas 
Gildo 
Gilead 
les 
Giizal 
Giloh 
Gim 2 
ieh? 


Cinath 


. —— . IO — 
— . — gn rs nr — = . = - 


Ginath 
Girone 
Gialia 


Glamorgan, - 


Glaphy'ra 
Gliſcow 


_ Glaffenbury 


Glicerius 


Glouceſter]. | 


Gneſne - 
Gnidus 
Gobrias 
Gedfrey _ 
Golconda 
Golgotha 
Goliah 
Gomarus 
Gomer 
Gomorrha 
Gondebald 


Gondemar 5 
Göndioch | 


Gophna, 
Gordiinus' 
Gorgias 
Gothen 


e . 


ottorp . 
Gozan 
Gracchus 


Grantham _ 


Gratian 
Gratus | 
Graveling 


Graveſend . 


Greece 


Greenwich 


Gregory, 
Grenada. 
Grenoble - 


Grimoaldus A 


Grodno _ 
Groenland 
Gry'llus 


Guadalajara 


Guadizna 


Gaudloupa 55 


Gualbert 
Gualid 
Guam _ 


Guamanga 5 
Guanahäni 


Guaſtalla . 
Guaxica' 

Gucheu 
Guel 


Guernſey 
Guibert or 


. 
Guelders | | 


Hamann 


Guy Himath.. 
Sy lac Hämathites 
Gylippus: Hamaxobiãni 
| Hamburg 
1 Aakifolan Hamedatha, 
H Habak- Hammon. ar 
Kok: Chamon - 
Habor :; - | Hine 
Chibor ar Hamoth.dor 
Chiboras -  Hamonah 5 
Habſpurg - Hampſhire or 
Hacaliah. . ; Hantſhire 
Hacachan.. Hamuel .. 
Hiccata!h Ham! 
Hichilah Hamiutal __ 
Hachmont Hanchung 
Hadad _, - Hanamcel 
- Hadadezer. Hanan _ 
HFadadrimmon Hanani 
. Hadar .  Hananiah 
. Hadaſha or Hananiel _ 
Chadafſla Hanathon _ 
Hadaſſan - Hannah 
Haderſleben Hinnekeb or 
Hiadid or Nekeb 
Chadid Hannibal 
Hadington - Hannibalianus 
- Hadlai . Hanniel 
- Hadley -. Hinoch.. | 
* doom. Hanum 
Haãdrach or Haphraim _ 
3 Hara z 
Haerlem | Haran 
Hagar | Harbönah 
Hagarens - Hat borough 
Haggai Hared or 
: Haggi Hered 
Haggiah Hareth 
Haggiar Harim 
 Higguth Hariph 
Hain Harnapker 
En or Harod 
Ein Harodite 
Hagiaz Harold 
Hague Haroſheth 
Haguenaw Ha 
Hainan Harpalice 
Hainault Hirpalus 
Hainſhemeth Harpocrates 
Hälebas Hartford 
Hälah Hartlepool 
 Halam _. Haruphite 
Hialberſtadt Haruz - 
Hileſworth - Harwich 
| Hasadiah 
Cali or Haſelmere 
' Chali Haſhabiah 
Halibacha. Haſhbadana 
Hali- beg Haſhem: 
Halicarnaſſus Haſhmonah 
Haloheſh Haſhub 
Hallifax Haſhübah 
Ham Haſhum 
 Hamadry' des Haſſen ad 
Häathul 


- Hecla 
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Hittuſh 
Havana,. 189 
Havilah 7 
Havoth- Jair 


. Havran...,. 


Hiynburgh o- 


Hamburg 


Hazel 
Hazar- ãdda 


; Hazar- gadda 


Hazar-mavith 
Hazar-ſhual . 
Hazar-ſufim 
Hazazel 


Hazerim | 
Hazezon-Ta- 
Hercules 


Mar 


_ Haziel 


Hazor 
Hea 
Headon 
Hebrew or 
Heber 
Hebron 
Hebrona or 
Ebronah 
Hebrus . 
Hecale 
Hecate 
Hechen _ 


HeRor . 
Hecuba . 
Hedwige- . 
Hegai _. 
Hegefrns 
Hegesippus 
Hegefiftatus 
Hegetorides 
Heidelberg 
Helam 
Helhbah 
Heldai 
Heleb 
Helek 
Helen 
Helena 
Helene 
H<lenus 
Heleph 
Helez 
Heliades 
Helice 
Helicon 
Heliodorus 
Heliogabalus 
Heliopolis 
Helladius 
Heélleniſts 
Helleſpont 
Hẽlon 
Heman 
Hemdan —_ 
Hemodes 
Hemuna 


Hen 


Herma | 
.. Hermachus 


Hlermanſtadt 
.  Hermanſtein - 


. Hermodorus 


. Hengi& -:; | 
He : 
Henry. 15 59 
Henley ... 
Hépha 
Hepher 
Hepheſtion 
Hephzibah 
Heraclea 
Heracleon' 
Heracleopolites 
Heraclian. - 


 Heraclides 


Heraclitus © 
Heraclius 


Hercy nia 
Heres 
Hereford 
Herillus 
Heribert 


Herman 


Hermas N 
Hermatinus 
Hermẽnigilde 


Hermes 


Hermias 
Hermion 


Hermõgenes 


Hermon 


Hermopolis 


Hermundüri 


Hero 

Herod 
Herodes 
Herodians 
Herodias 


_ Hercdion 


Herodium 
Herodorus 


| Herodotus 


Heroon 
Herophilus 
Hersilia 
Herieli 
Herzegovina 
Heſer 
Heſhbon 
Heſiod 
Heſione 
Heſper 
Heſperia 
Heſperus 
Heſiai 
Heſron 
Heſſe 
Heſechy us 
Heth 
Hẽthlon 


5 


Hexam 


. Hicrax 
- Hiero 


Hildegarde 


Hilen 

HFilkiah 
. Himeneus 
| Hingham 


Hipãtius or 


Hippo 


. Hippolitus 


| H6bah 


 Holoferns 


* Homer 


| Hundt 


; - Hezekiah 
- Hezir 
-+ Hiarnus 
Hicſos 
- Hiddai 
Hiel 
Hierapolis 


Hierocles 
Hieronymus 
Hilary 
Hildebrand 
Hildefonſus 


Hilderic 
Hildeſheim 
Hillel 

Hilſborough 


Hincmar 


_ Hingh6a 
Hinnom 


Hypatius 
Hipparchiz 
Hipparchus 
Hipparus 
Hippicos 


Hippocrates 
Hippdcrene 
Hippodame 
Hippolita 


Hippomens 
Hipponas 
Hippopodes 
Hippos 
Hippopotanis 
Hiram 
Hiras 
Hircanus 
Hiſiam 
Hiſpaniola 
Hittites 
Hivites 


Hodaviah 
Hodſhi or 

Chodſhi 
Hoentiveil 
Hoham 
Hohenſtein 
Holderneſt 


Holon 
Hölſtein 


Homoneui 
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Bm - Hyperion. | fa e - I'mmer 


us Hypermneftri James laddacias eſhaiah Immiréniens 
Honori : 


* 4: Wael $8 eſhana- I'mri 1 
Haphan krete . "2 Idathy'rſes Þ leger Ina M7 
Hor Fypiſcrèon 4 255 31 Tehher I'nachus 5 
Horace _ Hypsipile — 1 I Idomeneus ẽhimon Inarſus 9 
e ee clin Idumea eſhiſhai I'nca f 
Horeb. * Hy MS 85 | rar or  Tdumeans Jeſhua Incitftus f 
Horem | 7 AN anne os. Tearim . N Jeſhui Indigarus i 
rin ad „ Jebus or Jeſſe Vndia || 
Horites alu | neus Jebussus Ieeimere or Indülphus [+ 
Hörmann 85 lass | Tecamiah Giſtemere T'ndus 
Hormiſdas arenen 5 1 Jechonĩas Jeſſo or Ingerbürgea 
Heron o- Jaaziah'* | 2 Tecoliah Yezo Ingermanland 
Oronãim | Jabal” | anus | Te dats" Jeſua I'ngolſtadt 
Horns Jabazaites 40 1 Jediael Jeſual Ingonda _ 
Horténſia Jabel ad Jaoc E Nan Jeſuates Ingülphus | 
eg ES mumps Jet Jedo Jeſuites Inhambano 
Hosai . Jabez 4 1180 t Tedithun | ſeſus I'nnocent 
1 Hosänna Jabin 8 3 Jeezer  Jether I'nfpruck 
Hose:  _ - Jabneel- 1 Jehalalse! Jetheth Intaphernes | 
Hoſhaiah - ov abneh. 6 2 Tehaziel Jethlah - Invernẽſſe | 
Hoſhama Jabok or 45 PIE Jehdeiah Jethran or | 
Hoſtafius - Jabboſts57 F 5rah Jehezẽkel Raguel q! 
Hoſtiliua 35 Jacaya' rig 5 Jara h Tehiah Jettan | | | 
Hemam Jachan Jaramout Jebied © Jerur þ 
Hothir r Jachin ; £7 lO ſehoahax Jezabel or 1 
Hottrentots _ 8 * Jahöiachin Jezebel [| 
e 0 Jirhah Tehoiada ezemiah | 
4 ugh 1 SEED ib Jehsiakim f ezdegird 
ee Jacquelina ati ch ſehéiarib ezir 
C my Jehõram Jiaid 
Ru! ict Jadaſon "+ ey Jiropo Teh6ſha Jezi des 
F rang Jehoſheba Jezra 
" Humber, Jaddua - | pre Jehovah Jezrahiah 
ie ümdert Jadiael | Jak TT Jeh5zabad esresl 
"mb Jaden 7 Jeh6zadak I'gal 
| unaim Jadur Jaſon Ienu Igdaliah 
2 Jiſper Jehdda Y'glaw 
nes iWHingary _— 7 Jos Jeiel © Ignatius 
. unnibaldus Jafanapitan Er 13 wg 
des untchtis ,- - Jagelto "any N Jibſam 
F e jon Iran Jempterland or Jidlaph Nh 
um . | - tia im 
n e, e ee. bee, 
ppm Jahath JA 1 Jephthah 1Ijon or 
b by 2 Ja Jephinneth Ahion 
lürai Jahäzath zar Jelah Tkkeſh 
0 _ ee : any Terahmeel TV'kfworth or 
Jiri Jahaziah T'bas - 3 Torch 
ket fi re fk © re 
h an Rides rug Jericho er Epidia ; 
! U D . 5 22 i j 
1 ping 1 —— . ; 3 1 
iſh achim. Jahzeel 2 Te oth Wy'ria or þ 
veil yacinthus Tahzerah I bri Fu £ Tv; 1 
yacintides Jar 2 55 I bum ene Vn — 28 il 
ſtein y'breas Jakim 5 Tbycus * * Tlus 1 
net dra Jamaica ' I bꝛan | 22 Tr i 
* e - Janis 3 15 ites Tzil-liza i 
: Mk amasoit = or J abs 5 8 | 
| lus amba _ Tcaru ; 5 7 ; 
: : Ylobians | os I'chabod yn arp Imbeeel mi 
neut Wy meneus amblichug Ichoglans e LE. þ 
13 perborean Jamboli Iconium feruſalem 


t rende; Jambres IG inus Imirẽte 
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. Tonichus or Vilington. ., Vzehar,, Kinah Lampẽtia Leverpocl. . Les 
lonithus Iſmachſa 60-5025 Ke Lancaſhire Leghorn Lev 
Joppa” If maiah Aabin or Kingſton Lancelot Legion Les 
Joram or Is6crte Kebin Knnatéllus Lanceſton os Lehabim L6u 
Jehoram : Ipthany # jp ' Kabsrel©” EKinneroth Launceſton Leiceſter Lib: 
Jordan 5 Iſpahan 5 Kachemite Kinroſſe Landaff ' Leiden Lib 
Joſeph © I'ſraet Kideſh Kioſem Landaw © Leidradys Lib 
Joſhbekithah Een, Radezadelitth Kiow _ Lindenberg Leinſter Lib 
Toſhaa © Vilachar | * Kadmiel Kipput CLanfrancus Leipfick Lib. 
15 Iſſeden Kädmonites Kir- hareſneth Längafus Leira Lib. 
[ ſosiphia I'ſſel or Kadimim Kita CLängborne Leath Lib 
Tolle | Viet Kaimaichites Kirjathiim - Languedos  Lelex L 
Jotapata « or. Vflus or Kälends Kirjath-irha | l Llius Lib 
Jonitera I'fus - Kalmoucs or Kinath-j -jearim Lanthu Lemane Lib: 
Jotbah Vifachar Kalmicks © Ku jath- Sinnah Lao or _ Lemaris Libt 
| Jõtbathan Vitria * Kamineic © Kirjath- a Laos Lembro- Lib 
otham I'ſui Kiraites Kiſh Laocbon Lemington Lib 
Joubert Itabürius Karkaa © Kiſhon Laõdice Lemnos Libi 
Jovianus T'talus Kaſchan Kite Laodicea Lenox © Lice 
ovinus Vealy Kiſbor © Kithliſh Laodomia Lentulus Lici 
oyeuſe Ithaca Kaſbi Kitron Laomedon Leo Lici 
| Ip ianaſſa Vthamar Kaſidéans Kittim Lion Leocrates Lid 
Iphicrates nc. Ten Kaſikermẽen Knareſborough Lapidoth Leominſter Lid, 
| Iphigenia Fetimah Keaulin ; Koningiherg Lapland Leonidas Lid 
| I'phis Vethobal Kebbers' | Korah Lan” Leontius Lidi 
| Tptitus ' Ithream Kedar _ Köthath Lira or © Leopard Ly 
I pres or Ittah-kazin | Kẽdem Kozebah Laranda - Leopold Wiec 
Y'pres Ittai Kedemah _ W Läres Leöpolſtact es 
| Tpfwien Itür ee Kedemoth | Lariſſa. Leoſthens Lis 
| Ira „ — A... A'ABIA Laſearis Leotychides Lise 
Trad läbas Kedwalla » Liadah Laſha Leovigildus Lili 
| . Jocktin: GIG Kehelithah | L dag Ml Läſthenes Leuvigildus Lille 
| Ireland”  Jucatan © Keilah'” "A Laback er Laſus Leper ally 
Irenæus Jüdah Kelitah 90 Liubact Lathy” rus Lepidus im 
Irene  Jidas Kelwulf © Laban Latinus Leporivs Lim 
Irijah Jude Kémuel Labdacus Latium Leptimes Lind 
Iris Judea Kenatti Labeo Latomie. Lerida Linc 
Tron 3 Kenaz Labérius Latona Cros inc 
Iroquois ves Kendal * Labienttus Laverna Leſches Wing 
Irpeel Ivetot Kenelm ' Labienus Lavinia or Leſchus a 
Vru 1 Jugürtha Kemites © Labofardich or Lavigna | Lefina © 5 Link 
Feen Kenizzites Laborofoirchod Laurence '' Leſtrigane WO" 
Tsaiah © Jalian * Kennethus Laboſsardach Lausanne Leſtwithil n 
Iii Jun Kénſington Lacedẽmon or Läzach Leta Pp: 
In ulis Kent © | Sparta Lazarus Lethe br 
Ifcariot o- ſouls © Kentigern. .  Lacedeminians Lizians ox Lettice pp 
Ifcarioth mn Jelus Kepha, Licheſis Laxians Letus oe 
Vſchia  Juniz Kepha er Lächiſn Lea Letuſhin ne 
Iſdegerdes or Junius hace Lacidas Leal © Leuba cr > 
Iſdigerdes juno Kerem Lacnia Leander © Liüba . = 
Ifenbrandus © Jer e . Lactantius Lea6tung Leucipps Rn” f 
Iſnhban ura Keros © Lidiflaus ts Learchus Leucippus Wl ſhe 
T'ſhbak Ire Ker rey Ladega Lebanon  Leucius WW 
Iſnbibẽnob aſtin Kesitean Lihmas Lebe Leucotho' Bl ict 
T'ſhboſheh Juſtina Retbrib Liiſh * Lebbeus © Leũcta . thy 
Iſhmael Juſtinian Serbe Lais or Lebna Lẽévi im 
Iſhmaian juſtinõpolis Kezia 7 Lebonah | - Leviathan WR” 
Vſhtob ale Keziz 5 Lacum Leica Levites _ Bb 
Iſhdah - Jatland © '" Kibberoth Lama Lechi Leviticus _ 
Isidas dttah ©" Kiblah Lambert Leds | Leutheric! + 
Ifidore Farce Kiburg Lambeth Leda © Lestheric $84 
Iſigõmus Jävenal Kidron | , Lambinus Leden Leiitkirk gh 
T'fis Juvencus Kiel Lamech Leeds Leutomile A 
Is ites I'xion * Kian Lamia Leek Lewen m1 
Fſland Izites Kimbvlton Lampidius Letrpool or Lewenbei 85 
3 | | | 


"ne 
higl 


cus .. | 
eric 5 Mus or 
eric bs . 
irk Livonia or 


miſſc 


n 
belt 
L ( 


Lewes 
Léwis 
Lewiſa or 
Löuiſa 
Libanius 
Libanon 
Libanus 
Liber 
Liberatus 
Liberius 
Libia or 
Ly bia 
Libnzh 
Libna'h 
Lihni 
Libra 
Libürnia 
Libũſſa 
Licẽtus 
Licinius 
Licüngz 
Lidbury 


Lideric 
Lidia or 
Lydia 


iechtenſtéin 


Liege 
isaria 
Lisärius 
Lilick 
Line 
Lima 
Limburg 
Liadaw 


indeſey 
Lingen 
Linus 
Lintz 
Lions 
ionnöis 
Lipari 
ippe 


ipfius 
iriope 
{bon 
iſias or 
Vfias 
ifheux 
nia 


itchfield 
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itmore 
Kurgy 
wa 
ivia 


2 ES I _ a 


efland 


Liddeſdale 


Lindisfarn 


ippomannus 


WLithuznia. 


Lusatia 


nan s 
Londa a 
L6chi. . : 


Lollianus. 


_ Lokivs.. 


Lombardy 
London 
Longinus 
Longford 
Longamon = 
tanus 


Longueville 


Loretto 
Lorrain 
Lot 
Lotan 


- Lothain 


Lotharius 
Lotophagites 
Loughborough 
Louvain 
Louvre 
Lübeck 
Lübitn 
Lüblak 
Lüblin 
Lucaãnia 
Lucanus 
Lucca 
Lucerne 
Lucianus 


Lucidus 


Licifer 
Lucilius 
Lucilla 
Lucina 
Lucius ' 
Lucomodia 
Lucon 
Lucretia 
Lucretius 
Lu&atius 


Lucüllus 


Lũcus 
Lud 
Lüdim 
Ludolphus 
Lugdus 
Lingo. / 
Luithbert 


Luitpränd 


Luke 


Limburgh. 


Lunden 
Lundy | 
Linenberg 
Lupus ..; ./ 


Lutgarda.or Macow 
Lüitgarda Macpherſon © 
Luther -., ,  Macran. 
Litterworth Macrina 
Lützen Macrinus 
e Macrabians 
Luz Macrobius - 
Lycaon Macrocephales 
Lycaonia Macron 
Lycomedes or Madagiſcar 
Lycophron © Madai 
Lycopolis Madd:i 
Lycoſthenes Maddeſpinon 
Ly'cin Made: as 
Lycurgus M:idian 
Ly da Madmannah 
Ly'dia Madrid 
Lynn Midon 
Lynceus Madura 
Lyncurius Maäeſtricht 
Lysanias Mazadoxo 
Lysimachus Magas _ 
Lysippus Mägbiſh or 
Ly'fis Magpiath 
Ly/fias Magdalen 
Ly'itra Magdeburg 
Lysander Magdiel 
Lyfiades Migdolos 
3 Maged or 
\ AA'ACAH Mageth 
M Maacha Magedan 
or Mackedah Majedan or 
Maacati Medan 
Maai _ Magellan 
Maarah Magellanica 
Maaseiah Maghbis 
Maaziah Magbiſh or 
Mabartha Megbis 
Mabdai Magi 
Macar Maginus 
Macäreus Magliano 
Macaria Magnanus 
Macarius Magnentius 
Macazar or Magneſia 
Macafſar Mignus 
Macbeth Mago 
Maccabees or Magra 
Michabees Mahälah er 
Mäcchia Mohõöla 
Macclesfield or Mahalalé el 
Mäxfield Mahalath _ 
Macdonald Mähali or 
Macduff Mohöli 
Macedonia Mahamed 
Macedonius Mahanaim or 
Micer Minam. . 
Machanes Maharai or 
Machaon Marat 
Machbanai Maharbal 
Machbenah Mahaud 
- Machera Mahazioth 
Macheronte Mahequil 
Machiavel Mahlah 
 Machir Mahlon 
_ Machy'mleth Mahol 
 Machpelah Lil 3 
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Mahomet. - 
Maidenhead 
Maidſtone 
Maienne. 
Maine. 
Mainfroy. 
Majorca 
Majorianus 
Major inus : 
Majuma 
Makaz 
Makheloth 
Makkedah 
Malabar 
Malachi or 


Malachy 


Malaga 
Malatha 
Milcham 
Malchiah 
Malchiel 
Malchijah 
Malchiram or 


Melchiram 


Malchiſnũa or 
Melchiſhia 
Malchom _ 
Malchus 
Maldives 
Maldon 
Maldvinus 
Maleas 
Malichus 
Mille 
Mallotes 
Mallothi or 
Mellothi 
Malluch or 
Maloc 
Malmſbury 
Malta or 
Melita 
Malthace 
Mime 
Mamercus 
Mamere 
Mamertinus 
Mamertus 
Mammelucs 
Mammon 
Mamzer 
Mänachas 
Manaen or 
Manahem 
Manäſſes 
Manaſſeas 
Manäſſeh 
Mäncheſter 
Mandänz 
Maändane 
Mandinis 
Mardarins 
Mandia 
Mcindrakes 


' Mindrocles 


Manes 


* 


Manẽtho 
Manfredonia 
Manheim 
Maniaces 
Manioth 
Manilius 
Manille 
Maningtree 
Maolius 
Manna 
Manoah 
Mansfietd 
Mansfeldr 
Mantoua or 
Mantua 
Manucius 
Manuel . 
M aoch 


Maon 


Mapſe 

Mar 
Mariba 
Maracaybo 
Mira or 
Marah 
Marilah e- 


| Merala 


Marandus 
Marathe 
Marcella 
Marcellianus 
Marcellina 
Marcellinus 
Marcellus 
March 
Marcia 
Marcian 
Marcianopolis 
Marcion 
Marcius 
Marcomanni 
Marcomir 
Marcoul 
Marcalphus 
Marcus 
Mardike 
Mardocem- 
padus 
Mardochii 
Mardonius 
Mireb 
Mireon 
MareſchaY 
Mareſha 
Mareſhah 
Margaret 
Mariamae 
Mariana 
Mariembourg 
Marinus 
Maris 


Marius 


Mark 
Marlborough 
Marmarica 


Marmors 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
1 


. 
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Marmora 
Marn 
Marnas 
Maro 
Marocco 
Maronires 
Marofia 
Marpeſſa 
Marpurg 
Marquiſate 
Mars 
Marſcilles 

. Marfias 
Martha 
Martin 
Martina 
Martinianus 
Martinico 
Marty'rius 


Maſbotheans 


Maſcaiat 


Maſc zel or 


Mazazel 
Maſcon 
Maſovia 
Mafickah 
Maſſa 
Maſſada 
Maſſazetes 
Maſſalians 
Mafſiniſſa 
Mataia 
Mataione 
Mataman 
Matan 
Matane 
Matapan 
Matathias 
Mathilda 
Matilda 


" Mathiſalem | 


- Matis 
Matman 
Matred 
Mattan 
Mittanah 
Mattaniah 
Mattatha 
Mattathias 
| Matteni er 
Matthat _ 
Matthew - 
Matthias 
Rlatthichiah 
Maud 
Maur 
Maurggat. 
Maurice 


I 4 


Maurienne Melchiſedeck 
Mauritania Meiea 
Mauritius Melea 
Miauvia © Melech 
Mäuzim or Meles 
Maozim Melfi 
Maxentius Meliapor 
aximian _ Melicertys 
Maximianopo- Meligälus 
lis Melinda ; 
Maximilian Meliſſa 
Maximilla Meliſſus 
Maximin Melli 
Maximus Mellito 
Mazagan Melothi 
Mazarina Melpomene 
Mazuan Melzar er 
Meander Malazar ' 
Meirah or Memmingh en 
 Maara Memmius 
Meath Memnon 
Meaux Memphis 
Mebunnai or Memüchan 
Mobaria Menädes 
Mecca Menahem 
Mecherath Menan 
Mechoachan Menander 
Mecklenburgh Mencretes or 
Meconas Menecrates - 
Medad Mendgligeri 
Medalah Meénelaus 
- Medan or Menedemus 
Madan | Meneſarchus 
Madea or Meneſtheus or 
Medaba Mneſtẽus 
Medärdus Meni 
Medea Menippus 
Medes Mennas 
Media _ Mendis 
Medicis Meonothãi or 
Medina Maonathi 
Mediterranean Mephiath 
Medon Mephiboſheth 
Medrafchim Meérab ] 
Meduſa Meraiah 
Medway  Meraioth 
\  Megaby'ſes  Meran or 
Megiſthenes  Merrah 
Megera Merari 
Megiddo Mercia 
Megilloth Mercury _ 
Meherdates  . Meremoth or 
; Mchetabect - Maremith 
Mehir Meéres o 
Mehujael  - Mares 
Mehuman. Merribaal 
Mein 10 805 Merida 
Mekönah er Merioncthfhire 
Môökonah Merlin 
1 N | Meroc | 
 Melinia... - Merodach 
_ Melahion = Merodach. Ba- 
Mielchiades ladan 
Melchi Mcromor 
Melchiah Mirom 


Merome Migdonia. 
 Meroth Migdonius 
Merovẽe or Migron- 

Merouce Mijamin _ 
+ Meroz Mikloth or 

Mervin Macelloth 

Meſha or Milan 
 Meſſa Milcah or 
 Meſhach ME&lcha 

Meſhelamiah Miletum er 

Meſhellemith Miletus 

Meſhillemoth Milfordhaven 

Meſhüllum Milk 

Meſhiilemeth Millet 

Mẽſmes Millo or 

Meſchah or Mello 

Maſebia Milo 

Meſopotamia Miltiades 

Meſs1ah or Mindora 

Meſsias Minchead 

Meſſalina Minerva 

Meftina Minni or 

Methodius Menni 

Methuſäel or Mingrélia 

Methiifalah Minnith ar 

Meto Mennith 

Metra _ Minorea 

Metrodõrus Minos 

Melizal or Minotäure 

Moſel + Mint 

Meuſe Minütius 

Mexico Mirandola 

Mezahab or Miriam 

Mezaab Mimecides 

Mia Mirrha or 
Miamin My'rrha 

Mibhar Miſhael er 

Mibſam Miſael 

Mibzar or Miſellus 

Mabſar © Miſhaim or 
Micah Miſaim 

Micha or Miſheal er 

Michas Meſa 

Michaei Miſma or 

Michaiah Miſhna 

Michal Miſna 
Mlilchai or Mitchah or 

Michol Metaca 

Mickmaſh Mithra 


Mithmethah er Mithredah or 
Machmethath Mithridates 


Mecipſa 


Midiaaitrs 


Midas 


. Middelburg 


_ Middleſex 


— Midian or 


Madian 
Mieſco or 
Miceſlaus 
Migdalel or 
Magdalel 
Migdal- Gad 


Me | 
Merz 


1gdol 


Mitreus 
Mitylene - © 
Mizor or 
Miſor 


Mizpah 


Mizpha or 


Meſphe 8 
Mizraim or 


Meſraim 
Mizreh 
Mizrehoth- 
maim 
Mizzah cr 


- Moabites 
' Moavia 


Montréal 


Morãvia 


Moriah 


'Mortagne 


Moſcovy 


Mnaſon 
1 
Moab 


Modena 
Modius 
Mõdon 
Moenius 
Moeris 
Moeadah «© 
Molatha 
Mogol 
Moldavia 
Moliſia 
Molsch 
Molochus 
Molücca 
Momus 
Monäldus 
Mombize 
Monima or 
Mony'ma 
Monobizus 
Monomotipe 
Monſerrat 
Montanus 
Montjoye 
Montmelian 
Montmorency 
Montpellier 
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Montroſe 
Mopſus 
Mörahites 


Morea 


Morimond 
Morlaix 
Morpeth 
Morpheus 
Morlaques 


Moſch 
Moſeo 


Moſeroth ex 


 Mofſerah N: 
Moſes 15 
Moſkeſtrõom i 5 
Maelſtrõom ws 
prog Na 
Möulius N 
 Mountacute by 
; * NA 
Möõza vr _ 
 Moſa Na 
Mozambiquet Na 
Moſambique Na 
Muavia | N 
A 
Muca Na 
Mulhaufen Ns 
Mülvias £ | Na 
Munafichites Na 
Muunſiter Na 
Mäppim or Na 
Mophi 4 


Mophim 
Murcia 
Murray 
Muſeus 

M uſhi or 
Müſi 
Muſarabes 
Miſes 
Muſeum 
Mauſorites 
Muſtapha _ 
Müſulmen 
Mutaſaraca 
Mütian 
Mutinus 
Mütius 
My'a 
My'agrus 
My cone 
Mylitta 
My'ndus 
Myra 

My' rica 
My'rmidon 
Myrmillons 
My'ron 
Myrrhe 
My'rſes 
Myrtle 


cy 
N 


Naamah er 
Noema _ 
Naaman _- 
Naarai or 

| Hezrai 

$ Naaran 
Naarath 
Naas 
Naaffon 
Nab 

Nibal 
Naballo 
Naharzanes 
Nabatheans 
Nabis | 
Nablum 
Nabonãſſer 
= Nabonides 
= Naboth. 
Nabopolaſfar 
= Nichon 
Nadab 
Nagava 

= Nagünner 
Nahälal 
Nahaliel 
Naharai 
Nahaſh or 
Naas 
ne or 
Naſhon 
Nahbi or- 


AAM or 
N Niham 


Nahabi - 
Nählat 
Nähor 
Naähum 
Naiades 
Niieh 
Nain - 
Naioth. or 
Najoth.. 
Nais 
Namnes 
Namur 
Nanci - 
Nangazachi 
Nanquin 
Nanſberg 
Nanterre. 
Nantes 
Nantwich 
Naphtali 
Naphtuhim 
Naples 


.Naplouſe or 


Nea polis 
Narbatha 
Narbon 


_ Narcis 


Narciſſus 
Narden er 
Näerden 
Nardo 
Narenza 
Naiſes 
Narsinga 
Naſamones 
Natbas or 
Nabath 
Naſeby 


Nafi or 


Naſhi 
Naſſiu 
Nafſuff 
Natagai 
Natalius 


Nathan 


Nathaniel or 


Nathanael 
Natoölia 


Navarre 


Naucrätes 


Nauplius | 
Naxos 


Nazareth 


Nazarites. 
Nazianzen 
Nazianzum 
Nea or 
Noa 
Neacles 
Neah 
Neariah or 
Naariah . 


_ Neath. 


Nebichas 
Nebajoth 
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Nebat or Nethandel ; ar | Niphates Nymphoderus 
Nabath Nathancel , Niphon Nymphs 
Nebo _  Nethaniah or + Niphus Nyne 
Nebuchadnez- Nathanias Niſan Ny'ſa 
zar f Netherlands Niſe ar Ny / ſlot 
Nebuſhaban - Neéthinimes Niſne 
Nebuzar-adan Netopha N ſibin A'NNES 
Necho Netophati. - Niſmes Oafis 
Neckar | Neubourgh - + Nifroch Oatlands 
Nẽcromancy Neufchaftel Niſſa Ob 
Necropolis Neuſtat Niſus Obidiah 
Nectaneẽbo Newark  Nithardus O'bdora 
NeQarivs, . - Newhery or - | Nithifdale O'bed | 
Nedabiah or Newhury . Nitocris Ohed-F'dom 
Nadabiah New-Caltle No or  O'beliſks 
Needham New-E'ngland No-A'mmon Obengir 
Netrda New-Foreſt Noadiah Oberweſel 
Negapatan New-Found- Noah O'both 
Neginoth land Noailles _ Obſervatory 
Negõn.· bo New. Hauſel Noara or. O'cca 
Negro Ne- Jerſey Noarath O'cean 
Negropont New- Market Nob_ Ochinus 
Nchel Newport Nobah O'chus 
Nehemiah New-Town Nod Ock--.. 
Nchiloth of New-York Nodinus O'cran | 
Necaloth Nibhaz _ Noema. Octavia 
Nehiſhta or Nibſhan Nogoh. Octavianus 
Nöheſta Nicander Nohah Odaia . 
Neiel or Nicanor Noheſtan O' ded 
Nehiel 1 Nicaragua Noia Odenätus 
Néila Nicaria Nomades O'der | 
Nekeb Nicaule Nonius O'din 
Nemea Nicäulis _ Nonnus _. O'dman or 
Nemeſfianus Nice Nonſuch O' ſman 
Nemeſis Nicẽphorus Nöphah O'do 
Nemours  Nicctas Nophet _ Odoacer 
Nemuel or Nichodemus or Noradin Odonarches 
Namul Nioodẽmus Norfolk Oebalia 
Nennius Nicholas Normandy Oecalia 
Neoceſarea Nicias Ndrthimpton Oecumenius 
Neophytus Nicocles North-Cape + Oedipus 
Neoptolemus Nicocrates North Foreland Oenamaus 
Nephalia Nicolaitans Northumber- Oenone 
Nepheg or Nicolas land Oenotrus 
Nipheg Nicolaus Northwich Oeſel 
Nephi Nicomächus Norway . Ota 
Nephreus Nicõmedes Nottingham O'ffa 
Nẽphtar Nicomedia Novatiänus Og 
Nephtoah. Nicon Novatus O gen 
Nepos . Nicoping Novogrõöd  Ogiba 
Nepotianus Nicopolis _ Nubia, Ogina 
| Neptune . Nicoſia _ Nubunänga . Ofgir 
Ner-  * Nicõſtratus Nis Ole 
Neratius Nieper Numa O'glio 
Nereus. Nieſter Numäntia Ogy'ges 
Nergal,. Niger _. Numemius Ohader 
Nergalſharezer Nigliſſor —  Numerianus Ohod 
Neri Nile | Numidia _ Ofhel er 
Neriah Nilus Nämitor | Othol + 
Neriglifſar, Niméghen Nun . Oholibama or 
Nero Nimrod Nuremberg, Aholibãmah 
Nerönias Nimſni Nyceus O'ie 
. Nerva Nineveh _ Ny'land O'iſe. 
- Neſtor Ninus . Ny' mphas , Oſkeham 
Neſtorians Niobe Ny'mphis Okehampton 
| L114 Oke lex 
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ptatus | 
Vracle ; 
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O'keley Oran 
O'kingham Orange 
O'laus O'ratory 
O ldcaſtle Orbilius 
Oldenburg Or bõna 
O'ldendorp O' rcham 
Olenus Or chis 
O'leron Orchõ 
Olgerdus Orc . Seh 
Olinda Ordeal 
O'liphant Ordöiph 
O'livet Ordcnno 
Olivẽto O' relo 
O Amutz or Orenõque 
Ollmitz Orẽſmus 
Olürus Orẽſtes 
Oly bius O'rford 
Oly mpas or Orgia 
Oly impias Otxia 
Olympia O'rigen 
Oly mpiad Origeniſts 
Olympioderus Orion 
Olympus Orithea 
Oman Orkney 
O' mar Orleans 
Ombiaſſes Ofrmeſkirk 
O' mbria O rmond 
F O 'rmus 
O' mmeland O' rnan er 
Ommades Aräunah 
Omphale O'rne 
O'mra - Or6des 
O mri Oromiazes 
On Orõntes 
O' nan Oröſius 
Onecantaurus 'O'rpah ''- 
Onega O''rpha 
Onesicritus Orpheus ' | 
Onẽſilus AOrphona | 
Onẽſimus Ori 
Qnenphotas* Orsippus- 
Sine | Ortẽlias 
Onias Ortheſſas 
Onior O'rus 
O'nkelos Oba 
O' nor O' ſdrid 
O'nſpach Oſiander 
Qudphrius' oh ' Ofimknidus 
Q'ayx- 405 Offiris ©2512 
Opälia Ou e 
O phel be Woftus- 
O' phie Offman- 
Oh tes 'Offnabrug + 
O'philas r Oſörius 
O'blias O' ric 
O' phrah "Ilha. ea. 
A'phrah or O'ffery * Sezen 
E'phra Of! da b 
Ophrates Oſtéend 
Opinion 5 Oftorius +> ae 
Opinioniſts »Oſtriceh en 
O'ppia O'N . ie 
Oppiinus Oſwald - 
Oſwey 


Oſwin 


Olthni 
O'thniel 
O'tho 


O'thoman or 


O ſman 
Othry"ades 
Ottõboni 


Ottocãrus 
Ottoman 


Ovation 
Oudenard 


Oudenhourg 
_ Oud ceus 


O'vid 
Oundle 
Ouſe 
O'wen 
O'xford 


: O'xus 


O'zen 


Oꝛias 


O' zmen 
O zwi 
P 
Aa; ai or 
Pharai 
Pacamores 
Pace 


: Pachaoama 


- Pachimdres 


Pachõmius 
Pãcian 
- - Pacincntanus 


Pacius ' © 


© Pacorus 


 Pactolus 

Paderborn ' 
Padiſchah 
Padon 

 Padſtow 

Padua 

© *Pagans ; 
Pägiel or 


Phegiel 
Paäaginus 


Pagod 


Painting | 
Pälal 
'Palatinats 
Paälatines 
Pala 
Palẽéẽmon 
Palencia 
Paleõlogus 
Palẽphatus 
Palermo 
Pileſtine 
Paleſtrine 
Paletyrus 
Palingẽnius 


Palindrus 
'Pallarles 


Palladium 


Palladius 


Palas 


| Palmifa or 


Pathmi 
— * 
Palphäürius 
Paiſte or 
Pally 
Pati 

Paltiel or 
Phaltiel 
Pampelune 
Pamphila 
Pamphilus 
Pamohy'lia 
Pamprepius 


Pan 


Paneas 
Pancus 
Fanjon 
Panama 
Pandion 
Pandora 
Pandoſia 
Panetius 
Pannonia 


' Pandorus 


Panther 
Paphlagonia 
Paphnutius 
Piphas 
Paphus 
Papias 
Papinian 
Papinius 
Papirius 
Pappenhẽim 
Parable 


. Paraclete . 


Paractlſus/ 


Piradifſe 


Paragoia 


Paraguay 
Parabia 


Paranymſ/ph 


Parasang 
Paraſcẽ ve 


Paria 


Paris 


Pariſh | 


Parliament 


Parma 


Pärmaſhta or 
'  Phermetta 

Parmenass 
Parnach 
Parmẽ nian 
Parmenides 
-. Parmento 
Parm ers 
Parnẽiſus 
Parnã e 


Parnormus 


\ Parnus 


Paros or 
P 5X10 
Paroſh or 


A Cararogur of Names of Perſons and Places. 


 Pharob Pedähel 
Parſhandatha or Pedaiah 
Pharsändatha Pedazus 
Parſhore Pediinus 
Parthaon Peers 
Parthafius Pegaſus 
Partheniy Pegu 
Parthinius Pein 
Parthenope Pekah 
Parthia Pekatah 
Parthians * Pekin er 
Partington Pequin 
Partridge Pelägius 
Pary ſatis Leläiah 
Parũah or Peluſgi 
parũę pelaſgus 
Pas Peletiah 
Paſchal Peleg 
Paſchasinus Pelet 
Paſeah or Peleth 
Pheiſe Pelethites 
Paſhiphea Pcleus 
Paſhur Pelican 
Paſquin Pelion 
Paſsau Pella 
Paſſover Pelopidas 
Paſtoral Peloponeſus 
Pata Pelops 
Patagons Pelorum 
Patalena- Pelũſia 
Pätana Pe lys 
Pãtano Pembridge 
Pat ira Pembroke 
Pathmos Penates 
Pathros -. Penda 
Pattirüſim Pendennis 
Pathira | Pendle- Hill 
"Patience Penelope 
Patrath- Moah Pencus 
Patriarch Pengab or 
Patriarchate La Hor 
Patricians Pe niel or 
Patricius Penuel 
Patrick Pönitents 
Patrimony Peninnah 
Patrobas ' Penkridye 
Patroclos Penrife 
Patros Penrith 
Pau Penryn 
Pavence Pensford 
Pavia Penſylvania - 
Paul - Pentapobs 
Paula Pentateuch 
Paulina Pentecott 
Paulinus Penthetilea 
Paulütius Pentheus 
Pausanias Penzance 
Paz | Peor 
++ Peacock Perca 
Peak Perecio 
Pearl - Pepin 
Pebles Pevuzians 
Pectoral Perdiccas 
Pecünia Peregrine | 
Pcedagogue Perfume 


Pergainy 
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Pergamus Phon Philippine Picus Plato Ponticus 
perländer Pharaon Phiſips Norton Picards Plaütian Pon iĩaus 
Pericles Phare o- Phihpftadt Picard Plaütus Pontoife _ 
Periclymenus ,, Fare Philipſburg Pickering Pletrada Pontpöòol 
Pericord © Pharathöni or Ph liſtines I ic ford Pleiades Pontus 
Petilus  Phira Philiftion P.43 Pletkow Ponza p 
Perioecians Phares or Philiſtus Piẽd mont mouth Pool | 
Peripatericks narez Philo P\enza Plimpton Popayan 
Periſcians Phariſees Philocletes' Picra Pliny Pope ö 
perjury Pharmacuſa Philogonus Pierides  Pliltines Popiel k 
Perizzites Pharnabazus Ph lolaus Piẽrius Plot ina, Popilius 1 
Permia or Pharnaccs Philologus Pierpoint Pio; inus Poppta ; 
permſky Pharos Philamela 'i geon Plüra Populonia q 
PernamHhut Pharpar or Philomèélus Pighius Plütarch Porcia | 
Pernan ar Pharphar — Philömetor P:gncrol Plito Porcius | 
Percnne Pharsalia P hilonides Pignorius Plutus Poricetk 
Peroſes or Pharsalis Plilopiter Pila Po Porphyry 
Perczas Pharurim . Philopoemen Pilate Pocklington Porstnna 
Perpenna Phaſel Philoſopher Pildaſh or Pocatia Portiand 
Perſepol:s Phaſis Philoftorgius _Pheldas Podlattia  Portsey 
Perſes - Phazael Pluloſtratus Pilaw _ Podolia Portimuuth 
Perſeus Phebadius Pliloxẽnus Pilétra or Poets Pöl tug 1 
Pecſhore  Phebe Phinehas - Phalea Poetry Porus 
Periia Phedima Phiir eus Pillar Poictiers Porsẽ ga 
Perſius Phedo Phlegon Pillen Poctbu Poſna or 
Perſis Phedrus Phlegy'as Pimble-mere Poland Poöſnam 
Pertanh Phegeus Phlügius Findar Polemarke Poſs1dius 
Perth Phemius | hcbus Pindus Polemius Poſſidonius 
Pertinax Phemonoe Phõcas Pinnacle Polẽ mon Poſt 0 
Pertois Pheneus P. õcion Pinytus Policaſtro Poſthimius : 
perũ Phenice Phocis Piombino Polla Potämius ; 
Peſcennius Phenicts Phocus Piram or Pollux Potamon . 
Peſtilence 11 Phenicians Phocy'lides Phatam Polyarchus Potenza | 
Peſto + Pheraulis  Phoenicia Prathon 5 Poly bius Pothereus f 
N Pherecy des Phoenix Parat on Po!ybus Potiphar or i 
Péter Pherenice Photbas |, Piteus Polycarp Pütiphar ; 
Peterborough Pheron Phorcys Pirithous Poly cletus Potoſi 4 
Petersfield Pheröras Phormion Piſa Polycrites Pouhatan 1 
Pethahiäh or Phiale Phormis -: Piſasirus  Þolycreta or Poulton j 
Pheteia Phichol  Phoroneus Piſcator.. Polycrita Powiſland | 
Pethor + Phicala Phoſphorus Pigat or Polydamas Prague . 
Pethuel or Phidias or Photina Phaiga Polydore- Prasũgus 1 
Phituel Phideas Photinus Pisidia Polydõrus Prateolug ? 
Pctra Phidolas Photius - Piſiſträtus Poly gamy Praxagoras 1 
a 1'ctilian Phidon. Phraates + Piſo Polyglöte Präxeas f 
etrarquus or Philadelphia Phranza Pi ſon or _ Polygnõtus Praxitelles | 
Peträrchus Philadetphus Phraortcs - Phiſon Polyhiſtor Precop ; 
WW ctrina  Philander . Phrygia Pitch ' Polyhy'mnia  Preſburg f 
berrönius Philarches Phry'gion _ Pitheass - Polyneus | - , Preſbyterians 4 
etwortn  Philaitrius Phryne  Pitho - + Polyphẽmus Preſlain | 
= cvonſey.  Phlileas Phry/nicus- Pithom or Polyfperxchon Preſter Joha 
WE cull o- Philebert Phryx us Phi thom *Polyſtrates. - Preſton | 
WP holla Philelphus Phyua or Pittacus . Polyx6na Pretor | 
WP hacton Philemon Phurat pius Pomerania Pretorium | 
Pbactüſa Phileterius Phul Placentia + Pomerus  Prexiſpes 
Pinus Philétus Phürah or Placentius - Pomona Primus 
 halintus\ Philicus Phara Placiãdes "Pompeia , © Priapendar | 
lang Phtlinus  Phut - Placidla . -Pompeiopolis Priapus | 
Waris Philip Phygéllus Pla giaey Pompteius Prieſt c 
7 Phally Philippa Phyllactery Plagues Pömpey Primäſius 
WF haiti or Philippeville Phyllis or Plain |, Pomponius + Pfimiſlas 
baue! Philippi Phillis Planets Pons. Principato 
% Phaltzbourg Philippians Phy'ntas Plantagenet Pontefra& Printing 
biens Philippicus Phy'fcon Planudes Ponthieu Priſcian 
bras Philippidas Ball Plita Pöntia Priſcilla 


unn ande! Phitippiges Pic or Flatina Pontianuz Priſcillian 
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A CaTaLocve of Names of Perſons and Places. 


Priſcillian 
Priſcus 


_ Privatus 


Proba 
Probus 
Procas 
Prochorus 
Proclus 
Procopius 
Procris 
Procruſtes 
Procula 
Proculus 
Prodomians 
Proetus 
Prologue 
Prometheus 
Propertius 
Prophets 
Propoatis 
Proſelytes 
Proſerpina 
Proſper 
Protagoras 
Proterius 
Proteſtants 
Proteus 


Prothonotary 


Protogenes 
Provence 
Providence 
Provoſt 
Prud<ntius 
Prüſias 
Pruatiia 
Pſalm 
Pſalter 
Pſaltery 
Pſamẽnytus 


Pſamẽtichus 


Pſapho 
Pſcllus 
Pſephina 
Ply'che 
Pfy'lli © 
Prolemais 
Ptolemy 
Püa | 
Püblicans 
Publius 
Padens 
Pulcheria 
Pünon or 
Phünon 
Furgatory 
Purim 
Patcolt 


Putiel 


Pygmation 
Py'gmies 
Pylades 
Pylancer 
Pylemeſes 
Py'lus 
Pyramid 
Py riho 


Py'rrhus 'Richa Rechabites 
Pythagoras Rachel Rechad 
Fy'theus Rachinge Rechah 
Py tho Rächis Recheſũind 
Python Radagaiſus Rechiarius ' 
Pythoniffa Raddai Rechila 
or Radegonda Recolets 
UA'DI Radnor Redford 
AJ. Quadiitus Radilphus Redſca 
Quikers Ragäba Ree or 
Quantüng Rigaw Rhee 
Quartodeciman Raginbert Regem or 
Quartus Ragi.el Regom _ 
Quebeck Ragũſa Reggio 
Queda Rahal Regillianus 
Quedelinburg Raham Regillus 
Queen Raimond Reginald 
- Queen's County Rain Reginotruda 
Queichen Rainaud Regulus 
Queſtor Raithe Rehabiah 
Quin Raithu or Rehob or 
Quibriche Raitho R6hob 
Quieras Rakem Rehobcam 
Quiers Rakkath Rehſa 
uietera Räkkon Rehim 
Quietifts Ram Reims or 
uiloa ___ Rama Rheims 
Quinborough Ramadan or Reins or 
Quindecimviri Ramazan FK Kadneys 
uinſay Rimah Reinſbourg 
Quint itians Rãmatha Rekem 
intilianus Rämeſes Reélicks 
Quintilius Rama Religion 
Quintus Ra mini * Kemaliah* * 
Quir Ramirez Remeth or 
Quiriacus Ramla | Ramath *' 
Quirinales Rämoth Remi er 
Quirinus Ramſey Remigius 
Quirites Raolconda - Remiremont 
Quiſcrra Raoul Remmon or 
Quito Räpha Rimmon 
Quivira Raphael Remönſtrants 
Quixos Raphaim - Remphan 
; Rephanea Remphtis 
AAB Räphia Remus 
R Razmah Raphicim Renard '. 
Raamſes  Raphon | Renitus 
Rab Rifis or Renẽa 
Räbanites Rhäsis Reogin 
Rabanus Ritiſbonne Rennes. 
'Rabaſttins Raträmne © Reola ON 
Kabath _ Ratumenus Repeham _ 
Rabbah er Ritzemburgh Répha or | 
Areba * Räva | Rephah 
Räbbath Raven Rephaim or 
Räbbins Ravenglaſs Raphaim = 
Rabirius N avénna Rẽpludim or 
Ribboth er Räaäyenſberg Raphidin 
Räbbitn Raymi Reſtitũtus 
Rab Mag or Razias . 
Reb Mag Raziel Reſwick 
 Rabſiceser , Reading Retimo 
Rabſhakeh Reaiah Reuben - 
P abſaris or Rebekah or Refuei 
FP ablares Rebecca Revel 
h aca cor | Recaredus Reumah 


Rochford - 


Rey Rockingham, 
Rey'gate Rockley 
Reyne  Rocroy 
Rezan Rodas 
Rezeph Rodelinda 
Rezia R6derick 
Rezin * Rodogina 
Rezon Rodvlphus 
Rha Rogatianus 
Rhadamänthus Rogtlim 
Rhadamiſtus Roger 
Rhaimnus Röhan 
Rhea Rohgah 
Rhegium Romagna 
Rhemus Roman 
Khens or R6mania 
Rhenia Romans 
Rheſcuporis Romänus 
. Rheſus Rome 
Rheria Romilda 
Rhetorians Romiiaid _ 
Rhin or Romulus _ 
Rhine Rõob r 
Rhinooeros Rooba 
Rhoda Roſamond 
Rhodes Roſary 
Rhodiginus Roſcelin 
Rhodium Roſcillus 
Rliodopus Roſcius 
Rhodope Roſcommon 
Rhone Roſemonda 
Kibai Roſes 
Riblah . Roſh or 
Richard Ros 
Richlieu Rofſe 
Richmond Rõſtock 
Ricülſus R6ſton 
Ricux Roſvide 
Riez Rota 
Riga Roterdam | 
Rigobert Rotharis 
Rimmon RKR«{theram 
Ringwood... Rotruda 
Rinnah | Rovergue 
Rio Roossillion 
Rijolinus _. Roxana 
Riom Roxellana 
Riothimus Royaumont 
_ Ripa | Royſton 
Ripath Ruben 
_ Riphath of _ Ribicon 
Riphat Rubin 
Ripley Rufina 
Rippon Ruf nus 
Riſborough Rüſus 
Riſſah Rogen 
Rithmah Rüma 
River Rumford 
Rizpah Rümia or 
Roan Rumilia 
Robert Runcina 
R6cas Rupert 
Röchdale Ruremond 
Rochefort Ruricius 
Rochel  Rursin 
5 Riff 


Bin 


Rüſſia 
Rüſta 
Rüſticus 
Ruth 
Rutilians 
Rutilius 
Rutland 
Ry/dda 
Rye 
: 8 
AAB 
8 Saada 
Saadias 
Saal 
Saara 
Saba 
Sabach 
Sabacon 
Säbaites 
Sabaoth er 
Zabaoth 
Sabara 
Sabaria 
Sabafius 
Sabathius 
Sabbath 
Sabbaticus 
Sabe 
Sabcans 
Sabellians 
[Sabellicus 
Sabellius 
Sabines 
Sabinia 
Sabinianus 
Sabinus 
Sabionẽtta 
Sable 
ableſtan 
Päbtah or 
Saba tha 
WSabtecha or 
Babathaca 


dabus 
zacadas 
dacca 
Baccania 


paccophori 
Jack 
ackbut 
ack Cloth 
adai 
Waciates 


aducecs 
a arda 
ron 
pean | 
Agittärius 


güntumn 


Naintene 
tes 


$aburranus - 


güntus or 


Jintonge gr. 


Salicon 


- Ealadin 
Salah 
Salamancha - 


Salaménes 
Salamim or 
Zalamim 
Salamis 
Salampſo 
Salandra 
Sala 
Salathiel or 
Shealtiel 
Salawar 
Salbianus 
Salchan 


Salécha or 


Selcha 
Salem 
Calerno 
Salians 
Salis or 
Sallis 
Saliſbury . 
Saliſſa 
©2!lai or 
Celai 
Sallu or 
Salo 
Salmãcis 
Salmanäſſar 


Salmon 


Salmona or 
Salma 
Salmoneus 
Salome 


 Salona 


Salonia 
Salonichi 


Saloninus | 


Salpion 
Saltaſh 
Saltflẽet 
Salt Iſle 
Salt Mine 
Saltſburg 
Fältzberg 
Salu or | 


dacar or Sachar àlomi 


Salveterra 


Salväthius 


Salaces 


SalGmias or 


Salomias 
Salüſtius 


idoc or Zadoc Samael 
Samärchand 


Samãria 
Samäritans 
Sambach 


Sämbre 


Sambuca ' 
0 2 
Sameas 


Same a 


Samlah 
Sammae) 


Samnitcs - 
Samo : 
Samochon - 
Samogeda 
Samogitia 


"Samoid 


Samos 
Samothes 
Samothracia 
Sampho 
Samſon 
Samuel 
Sanballat 
Sanchian 
Sancho 
Sanchoniathon 


 SanQtuary 


Sand 
Sandals 
Sandham 
Sandwich 
<3ngami 
<3nguin 
Sanhedrim 
Sanim 
Sanſannah or 
Senſenna 
Saon 
Caoſduchin 
Saph or 
Sippai 
Saphec 
Saphet 
Saphir 
Saphor 
Sapphira 
Sapphire 
Sappho 
Sarabatha _ 
Sirac 


- Saragoſſa __ 


Sarah or 


Sarài or 


Lara 

Sara ias 
Saramel 
Saraph _ 
£5rafins er 
Saracens 
Sarbora _ 
©arcaterius 
Sardanapalus 
Sardica _ 
Sardinella 
Sardinia 
Sardis 
Särdius 
Sardones 


| _ Sardonians 
Sardenyx 
Sarechin 


<3rid 

S armãtia 
Sa ron or 
Sharon 


 Sarpedon 


Sarron 
<artach 

Sartan or 
Siarthana 
Saſquehanoxes 
Satan or 
Sathan 

Sàãtor 

Satrael 


7 Satrapas 


Satrapes 
Saturn 
Satürnius 
<atyrus . 


T1 Saveren or 


da uran 

Saul 

ga ũmur 
Savona 
Savoy 
gaxenhãuſen 
saxmündham 
CAXONS 
Saxony 
Scala 
<camachi 
<canderbeg 
<canderon 
Scandia 
Scarborough 
Scarſdale 


- Scaurus 


Sceptre 
Sceva 
Schaffhauſen 
Schamir 
Scheld 
Schelling 
Schetland 
Schiais 
Schiras 
Schiro 
Sehõnen 
Schwartzen- 
burgh 
Sciapodes - 
Scilly 
Scioppius 


- Scipio 

Sclavõnia 
Scone 
$copas 
Ecorpion 


Scotland 
Scotus 
Scribe 

: cribonia 
*oribonius 
SCRIptuTrE ;7 
© ar 


———— —— — „„ 
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Scy' Ilias | <ephar 
Scy'llurus or Sepharites 
Scylarus Sepharvaim 
Scy mnus Sẽphet 
Scy ron Sephiroth ' 
Scy'thia . Sephoris 
Scy'thians SEpioN 
Scythopolis or Septimius 
Beth-ſhan Eeptuagint 
Sea Seriiah 
Seba or Seriio 
Siba Sram 
Sebãſte Seranim 
Sebaſtian Seraphim or 
Sebath Zeraphim 
Sebba Seraphins 
Sebert Seripes 
Sebourg Seripion 
Sebucians « Serapis 
Secãcah Sered or 
Seccia Sired 175 
Seching Serena _ 
Set Serenus 
Secindus Seres 
Securus Sergius 
Sedan Seron 
Sedulius Serpent 
See Serug or 
Sẽgeric Sarug 
Segovia Servius 
Segul Seſoncholis 
Segura. Seſcftris 
Sejinus Sẽſtro 
Seila Seftola 
Seine Seſtos 
Seir or ntl 
Sehir © thon 
Seirath __Setia 
Selene or "Seton 
Halene Settle 
Seleucia Sevarimbes 
Seleucus Sevenoke 
Selim Sẽ verein 
Selkirk Severiznus 
Semachiah or Sevcricero 
Semachias Severinus 
Semechoon or Severn 
Samachon Severus 
Semele  Shaalabbir: — - 
Semiamira Shaäalbon 
Semiramis Shaariim 
Semones Shädai a 
Sempronius Saddai 
Senaah or Shidrac!: 
Senaa Shiſtſbury 
Senators Shage 
Sendomire _, Shaharainy 
Saneca.., <h\lim o- 
Senẽge Sahm 
Senfred Shaliſha e- 
Sennabris Sal iſſa 
Sennicherib 1 Shällum 
Sensénchis + Shalmaneſer 
Sentimus Shama 
Scorim d Shamai | 
"1 45 Shãmed 


” — 0; 


Shamed or 
Samad 
Shamgar 
Shämhuth or 
Samaoth 
Shamir or 
<amir 
Shammah or 
. £amma 
Shammãi 
Shammua 
Shinnon 
Shapham 
<haphan 
Shaphat 
Shaphir or 
Sephir 
Sharai 
Sharaim 
Shareſer 
Sharezer 
Sharon 
Sharühen 
Shaveh 
Shaul 
Shaũſha 
Shẽéal 
Shealtiel 
Sheba 
Shebam 
Shebani 
Shebani ah 
<hebarim 
Shebat 
Sheber 
Shebna 
Shebuel 
Shecaniah 
Shechem 
Shedei 
Shedeur 
Sheerne(s 
Sheffield 
Shekel 
Shelah ar 
Sela 
Shelemiah 
Sheleph 
Sheleſn 
Shelomi or 
Salami 
Shelomith _ 
Shelomoth 
Shelümiel 
Shem 
Schema 
Shemaah 
Shemiiah 
Shemariah 
Shemeber 
Shemer 
Shemida _ 
<heminith 


Shemiramoth 


Shen 
Shenazar 


Shene 
Shepey 


- Shepham. 


Shephatiah 
Shephs'm 
Shephelah 
Shepht 
Shephüphan 
Sherborn 
Sherburn 
Shereſh 
Sherezer 
Shẽſhach 
Sheſhbazzar 
Sheſhaai 
Shethar 
Sheva 
Shibboth 
Shibm ah 
Shibron 
Shield 
Shilhi or 
Salai 
Shilhim or 


Selim 


Shiſlem 
Shiloh 
Shilſhah 
Shimath 
Shimea 
Shimei 
Shimi 
Shimon 
Shimri 
Shimron 


| ini 


. inab 


Shinar 
Shion or 
Seon 
Siphrah or 
Sephora . 
Shiptan 
Shipton 
Shireburn 
Shithaai or 
Siſa | 
Shiſhak 
Shitrai 
Shittim 
Shobad . 


 Shobach 


Shobai 
Shobi 
Shophan 


Shoreham 


Shoſhannim 
Shrewſbury 
Shropſhire 
Shiah 
Shüal 
Shubäel 
Shiham 
Shühite 
Shülamite 


Shümathite 


Shünamite 


£hanem 
Shüni 


Shüpham 


Shur 
Shiſhan 
<huthela 
Siam 
Siba 
Sibbechai 
Sibboleth or 
Shiboleth 
Sibétia 
Lihrändus 
Sibonite or 
Silbonite 
Sibraim 
Siby'lla 
Sibyls 
Sicambri - 
Sicambria _ 
Sichar or 
Shechem 
Sichem 
Sichor 
Sicily 
Sicy'on 
Sidites 
Sidnaceſtzr 
Sidon 
Sidonius 
£ijenne 
Sifride 
Sigaleon 
Sigbrĩtta 
Sigebert 
Sigeric 
Sigiſmund 
Sigmouth 
Sign 

Sigo cr 
Sizolph 
Sigönius 
Sthon or 
Sehon 
S$rhor 
S:jas 
$jlaſnus 
Silenus 
Silefia 
Silius 


Silo 


Silla 
Silleus 
Siloam 


* Shileah or 


<iloe 
Silvanus 
Simeon 
Simles 
Simmeren - 
Simmias 
Simon 


Simonẽta 
Simönians or 
Simonites 


Simonias 


 Simonides 
Si\mplicianus 
 Simplicius 
Simi or 


Semri 
Simy'ra 


75 Sin CEE. 


Zm 
Sinai or 
Sina 
Sinite 
Sinon 


Sinope 


Sinorix 
Sion or 
Zion 
Stor 
Siphmoth 
Sirach 
Sirac des 
Sirad 
Sirbon 
Sirens 
Sirion or 


' Serion 


Sirmiſch 
Sirpanus 
£iroes 
Sirus 
Sisai 
Siszamnes 
Siſebut 
Siſera 
Lifenaldus 
Siſigämbis 
Sisinius 
Siſnãndus 
Sifteron 
Sisüthrus or 
Xisũthrus 


Sleſwick 
Smalcalde 
Smaragdus 


- Emerdis 


Smolenſko 
Smy'rna 
Snath 


 Snetham 


So or 
Sia 
S6ha 
Sobal 
Sobeflaus 
Sochis 
Socinus 
Socinians 
Söcoh 
Sõco or 


A CArALOo u of Names of Perſons and Places. 


-- Socho + 
* *6chkom / 
Söcrates 
Sõdore 


Sõöſala 
Sõgane 
Sogdiana 


 £6hemus 


Solares 
Soldunit 
Soleurre 
Soliman 
Solinus 


Sologne + 


Solomon er 
Salomon 
Solon 
Soly/me 
Solomi 
Sommerſet. 
Sommerton 


Sommonoho- 


dom 
Sopater 
£ 6pha 
Sophich 
Sopher 
Sophi 
Sophia 
Sophocles - 
Sophoniſba 
Soprõnia 
Sophronius 
Sora 
Sorã cte 
Sorbon + 
Sorel 
Soficles 
Sosigenes 
Soſipãter or 
Söſius 
Sosipolis 
Soſthenes 
Softratus 


Sotades 


Sõtion 
Souches 
Soumel 
Souriquois 
Southam 


Southampton 


Southwark 
Söuthwell 
Sound 
S5zomen 
Spain 
Spalatro 
Spalding 
Spandabaſea 
Svanheim 
Sparrow 
Spartacus 
Spartinous 
Sparthies 
<peuseppus 


Spey 


sphilſby 


Sphinx 


Splkenard 


Spinthai us 
Spire 


Spitignaus 
Spoleto 


Spurina 
Spyr idion 
Stachys 
Stadium 
Staff 


| Stafford 


Stagira 
Stainmore 
Staliméne 
Stampälia 
©tanes 
Stanford 
Stanhope 
Staremberg 


Statira 


Statius 
Statue 
Statute - 
Stauracius 
Steno 
£tentor 
Stephanardus 
Stẽphanas 
Stẽphen 
Eterling 
Stesichorus 
Stesiclea 
Steficiates 
Stetin 
Sthenelus 
Stilico 


Stilpo 
St iria 


Stõckbridge 
Stockholm 
Stockport 
Stoicks 
Stonehenge 
Strabo 
Straſburg 
Strätford 
Strachearne 
Strathnaver 
Strato 
<tratonice 
Stratton 
Starbridge 
Starmiſter 
Styx 


Suäthes 


Suatobojus 
Suatocopius 


Suatopülius 


Egecoth 

Sud or 

Sõdi 

Sudbury 

Sueno 
Suetonis 
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Suet onius Tatnii Tethury- Tiberias 
Suẽ via Tabitha  Tatterſhall © Teéthys Theology Tiberius 
Süffolk Tabor Tãveſtocck Tetra polis Theon - Tibet 
Suidas Tabrimon Taunton Tetrarch , Theophanes Tiber 
Suintillus Tabuc Tau:mus Tetuan Theophilus Tibha:h 
Silphur Tacfarinas Tauris Teucer Theophobus Tibni 
Sulpicia Tacitus . Taurus Teudegilde Theophraſtus Tibüllus 
Sulpitius Tadcaſter Taxander Teutomalus Theophyla&t Tichon 
Sultan Tadica- Taxila Teutõmatus Theopompus Tidal 
Sumatra 'Tidmor Taxis 'Teutons Thereſa Tigranes 
Sänderland Tafilet Tay Tewkſbury Thermia Tiger 
Supning Tages Tay-bou Texal Thermithis Tisris 
Singkiang Tag us Taygẽte Thabox Thermodon Tikvah 
Sunnins | Tatan Tebah Thaddeus Thermöpyle Tilbury 
Suph Tähath Teébet Thähaſh Thersites Tilgath Pilneſer 
Sur Tahapanes Tecla Thalafſa Theſeus Tillemont 
gürat Tähpenes  Tecmefſa Thaläaſſius Théſpis Tilon 
Surena Taicreu Tedza Thalca Theſſalonians Timagoras 
Sirius Taicko Tees 'Thales Thefſalonica Timanthes 
Sirrey Taillebourg Tehilnah — Thaleſtris 'Theſſalus Timarcte 
Sifa Talapöins e - -- Thans.: Thẽſſaly Timariots 
Susanchites Talaffe Teélah Thame Theſtor Timeus 
Sus anna - Talent Tetlamon _ Thames Thetford Timna 
Sufi Talmixi Telaſſer Thamna Thetys Timnath 
Sutherland Talmon Te'chines Thamuz Theudas T:mocares 
Swall Talmud Telẽgonus Thamy'ris Theudiſcles Timöclea 
Swallow - Talus Telem Thanath Theudõreus Timdleon 
Swanſey Tamar » Telemachus Thänet Thierro Timomacus 
15 Sweden Tamerlane FTelepbanes Thärbis Thinites Timon 
' Switzerland Tämmuz Télephus Thaärra Tbiönville Timephanes 
Swithin or — Tamworth Teleſphorus Tharſomintus Thiſhe Timeozka 
Swy'thin Tamy'ras Tellicus Tharſhiſh or Thiftleworth Timétheus 
Syagrius Tanach Tellus Tharſis Thoas Timothy 
Sybaris Tanaquil Tema Tham or Thomas Tine 
Syene © Täncrede 1eman Thai Thomyris* Tingmourh 
Sy Da Tanger or Temeni Thaſsilon Thongcaſter  Tinmouth 
Sy'lleus Tangier Temeſne - Theagenes' Thor Tipiaſa 
Sylva Tangermund - Temeſwier Theans Thorax Tipora 
Sylyanus  Tangut Temiam Theatins Thoriſmond Tiphtah 
Sylverius ao os Temple Theatre Thorn Tipperary 
Sylvelter Täntalus Templers or Thebes - 4 hoſk Tiras: | 
Sylvia Täphath Témplars Theers Thricia Tirahites | 
Sy'lvius Täphon Tenatrus Thella Thripſton Tircõn nel A 
Sy'mmachus Tappua 'Tenbury Themis Thraſeas © Tirènas 
Sy'nagogue Täragone Tendue  Themiſon  Thrifimund Tirid:tes 
Synefius Tärach Tẽnedos Themiſtius Thrapſlaus Tirhakah 
Syn'tyche Tarälah - Tenerifte Themiſtoclea Thraſy'buius Tiria 
Sy'phax Tarafius Tenes Themiſtocles Thrafy'deus Tirol 
| Syraces - Tares © Tenez Themiſtogenes Thraſy hus Tirris 
f Syracuſe Taraxippus Tennls 1 heobalds Thraſy'mma- Tirſhatha 
$y'ria Tarbula Teno |  Theacracy © chus Tirzah 
Syrianus - 'Tarentum Térah Theocines © Thraſy'medes Tiſiphone 
Syrophenicia Targum Teraphim Theocritus Thraly'mene Tithbite 
Sy'rynx _ Tarichoa Terebiſſor Theodat Thrones ©  Tifri 
Sy'rtes -  Tarpeia Terebelius Theõdebert Thry'fus Titans 
Tärpelites Tercera Theodedtes -- Thuanvus Tithon 
Abarca Tärquin Terence Theodilinda Thucy'dides Titian 
| "Tabare- Tarſhiſh Terentia Theodõtion Thule Titicaca 
F ftan Tärſus Tereus 'Theedon Thuringia Titus 
, Tabirque Tartak - T ernate Theodera 1hozifrond Tityrus 
Tabitha Tartan Terpsicore Theodore Ti xatira Tityus 
Tibbath Tartary Tertivs Theodorat Thyettes' Tiverton + 
Tabeal or Taſget Tertullus Thecdoric Thy'gſus Tivoli 
Tabeel Taſſo Tertällian Theõdor us Thy mele Tie emus 
of Tabenna Tarian J ẽſſagon Theodofus  Thymcezrkes  Tob 
ont Täberah Titius Teſtament Theodatus Tibartaians Tod 


Tabernacle 
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Theognis 


Tobiah | 
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9 Ti Gubridge Vancira © Ville Frinche. Urbãnea Wnitchureh 
Tobias e Vändals Vincennes U'rbin © Whitehaven 
Tobit Tryphẽna Vaniah Vincent Urbino Wicheſſey 
Tobijah Try'phon Voäphres Vincentius Uri Wickam 
Tobolſk Tryphoſa Varänes Vindicius Uriah W icteric 
Fechen Toibal | Virius Vigil Urias Wigan 
Töõcho Tubal Cain Värro Virginia Urijah Wight 
Fogirmah Tubingen  .Varus , Viriatas © Uri Wilbrod 
Tohu © Tuhins or Vaſhni Virido:ix Urſacius Wilfred 
i Tubinians Vaſhti Viſander U'rſula William 
Tokay Tridbury Varicm | Viſigoths Uſcoques Wilton 
Tola Tuddington Vatinius Viſtula — Vſuardus Wincheſter 
Tölad Tuileries Väuclüſe Vitälin U thai Windſor 
Toledo Talca Vaudois Vitatian Uſtilo Winefrid 
Tomb | Tulenus ' Vauge Vitellius Utrecht Winfield 
Tõmbut Tüllia Vaux Viterbo Uttõxeter Wirkſworth 
Tongue Tull.us Vayvode Vitericus Vulcan W.irtemberz 
Tönquin Tünbridge Ubiéns Vitiges Vulfran | Wirtſbourg | 
"Topaz Tönis Udalric Vitiza U Wiſpich 
Topazos Turcomania Veglia Vitoldus U'zal Witikind 
| Tophet Türcomans Veẽjovis Vitrüvius Uzangue Witney 
b Tor Tirford Velay Vitxiputlis U'zza Wittemberg 
Toredorix Türin Velléius Vivaräis Uzzen-Sherah Wi veſcomb 
6 Torrent Turks Vence Viviers U'zzi Woburn 
| Torrington Turky Venceſſas Ukraine Uzziah Wolverhamp« 
F Toritock Turtle Vendoſme A VU'zziel ton 
| Tortõſa Taſcus Venice Uladiflaus W Woodbridge 
| Tortuga Tutulina Venille U'lam A'igates Woodſtock 
Toſcany Twede Ventidius Ulamiais Wain- Worceſter 
T«ctila Ty'chicus Venus Ulatha fleet Wormes 
Tctmmnefs Ty'deus Vera Cruz U'lba - Wakefield Wotton Baſſet 
Tõuceſter Tyndaron Vercingetorix Ulla Walden Wye 
Tout Tyndarus Vereafillaunus U'lm Wälderſwick X 
Toulon Ty phon Vergerius U'Iphilas Wallachia A'CCA 
| Toulouſe Tyrannus Verma U'lpian Wallingford _ Xagua 
1 Touraide Tyre Vermandois U'lſter Wälſingham MXaloth 
| Tournay Tyrn Vernon U'ltaen Waltham Xamfſt 
Tours Tyrone Veron U'lverfton Wänſdyke Xinthus 
k Tower Ty'rteus Verona Uly'ſſes Wantage Xantiens 
a Towrnan Ty'thes Verõnica U'mmah Waradan Xantippe f 
: " Frachonitis T7zcrclas Verres Uneflaus Ware Xantippus / 
{ Träjan ; Verſailles Unna Warrington MXantung | 
Trajanöpolis A BRES Vertiſcus U'nni Warſaw Xenarchus | 
[ Tranſilvama Veccia Vertimnus Vocönius Warwick Xeniades 
N Trapãno Vacina Verulam YVodomarus Waterford Kenöcrates 
| Trau Valaſca Veſel Voetius Wattchett Xenophanes 
| Trebelliänus Valdrape Veſpaſian Vogenus Wedderburne Xenophilus 
Trebellius Vale or Valley Veſpücius Vcitland Weiſmar Xenophon 
Trebifonde Valence or WVeſta Voldemar Weifſemberg Xenfi 
Trebonius Valencia Veſivius Volga Wellingbo- Xequcaydar 
Trent Valencinnes Vetrinio Volhinia rough Xerxes 
Treves Valens Veturia Vologeſes Wellington Nicco 
Tribe Valentine Ugurlimehẽmet Volſci Wells Ximenes 
Tribüne Valentinian Vicenza Volaſian Welſhpool Ximo 
Triéſte Valentinus Victor Vopiſcus Wem Xõa 
Tripolis Valeria Victorina Vörtigern Wenceſlaus MXylander 
Triptolemus Vaterian Victorinus Vortimer Wendover Y 
Triſmégiſtus  Valerius -- ViRtorio U'phaz Wenlock Acobdal 
Triton Valefius Viccörius U'ppingham Weſtbury valley 
Triümvirs Valladolid Vidames U'pſal Weſtminſter Yirmouth 
Troas Valley Vidomar Ur Weſtmorland Yarum 
Trojus Vallia or Vienna Urai Weſtphalia York 
Tröja Wallia Vienne Urania Wexfosd Yucatan 
Troitus Valgis | Vigiläntius Uraniſbourg Weymouth Vvetot 
Trophimus Vilteline Vigilivs _ _ Uratſlaus Whitby Y'upi 1 
Trophonius Van - Vilimer U'rban | 


Zalminna 
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| ; Zebuloa _ 72 Zimram Zöphius 
Aaninnim Zamballat Zechariah ra Zina Zöpyr or 
Zäarn Zambii Zẽdad Zerah _ Zinara _ Zopyrus 
Zabad Tameis qe damet Zerahiah Zindikites , Zorah 
Zabiche Zamolxis Zedekiah Zerida Zingines Zoroanda 
Zabädians Zamorin Zedekiel Zeridathan Zion Zoreah 
' Zabartlla Zamoſki Zeeb Zereſh Zior Zorites 
Zahina Zamzummim Zeiam Zereth Ziph Zoroiſter 
Zibulon Zanguebar Zekel Zeri Ziphion Zorobabel 
Zabbai Zante Zélah Zeror Zipporah Zoroys 
Zabbud Zaphnath-Paa- Zell Zeribbabel Ziphron Zofimus 
Z:3bdi nmeah Zelophead Zeruiah Zir Zõtmonde 
Zibdiel Zaphora _ Zelotes Zethan Ziſca Zoty pus 
Zabians Zara Zemaraim Zeéthar Zittaw Zuenbibold 
Zacatecas Zarah Zemarite  Zethes Ziz Zũar 
2 % - © - Zared Zemblians Zeuxis Zizime Zuinglius 
Zacchẽus Zarephath Tenas 1 Ziza Züichinim 
Zacchur Zattu' Zenial Z'iba Zizith Zünchln 
Zachatiah Zatus Zenicetus Zibeon 1 Zuph 
Zichary Zareth Zenira Zibiah . Zoſala Zarich 
Zidok © Zattau Zeno Zichri Zofingen Zariel 
Ziga Zea Zenòõbia Zicto Zohar Zuriſhaddai 
Zagathay Zealand Zephaniah Ziddim Zoheleth Zuſki 
Zigaya Zebadiah  Zephath Zif Zoheth Zitphen 
Zair Zẽbak Zephathan Ziklag Zoilus Zuyderzee 
Zäham Zẽbedee Zẽphi Zilah Zoleika Zazim 
Zalẽucus Zeboim Zephon -Zilpah Zophah Zygaces 
Zalmon Zebüdah Zephyrus Zimri Zophai Zygantes 
Zilmonat Zebul Zephyriaus TZimmah  TZophar 
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BOOKS printed for RICHARD WARE. 


YCHE's GUIDE to the Ergiih Tongue. In two Parts. The Firſt, proper for 
Beginners; ſhewing a natural and eaſy Method to pronounce and expreſs. both common 
Words and proper Names ; in which, particular Care is had to ſhew the Accent for preventing 


vicious Pronunciation, The Second, for ſuch as are advanced to ſome Ripeneſs of Judgment; 


containing Obſervations on the Sounds of Letters and Diphthongs, Rules for the true Diviſions 


of Syllables, and the Uſe of Capitals, Stops and Marks; with large Tables of Abbreviations 


and Diſtinctions of Words, and ſeveral Alphabets of Copies for young Writers. To which is 


now added, an Appendix, containing many additional Leſſons, in Proſe and Verſe ; firſt, in 
words of one Syllable oniy; and then mix'd with Words of two, thrce, four, five, ſix, and 
ſeven Syllables. The 4$th Edition, corrected. Price 2s. | 


2. The Spelling Dictionary: Or, a Collection of all the common Words in the Engl 


Tongue. The 7th Edition. Price 2s. 6d, or both bound together 25. 64. 
3. The Fables of Pbædrus (who was made a Denizon of Rome by Auguſtus Ceſar) under the 


following Heads, wiz. The Weakeſt goes to the Wall; Chuſe the leaſt Evil; Be content in your Sta- 7 
great Company, &c. Render'd into famillar Engli/h, 


tion ; All covet, all leſe ; Keep not too 
The Second Edition. Price 1:5. 


4. The Youth's Guide to the Latin Tongue: Or, an Explanation of Propria que Maribus, 


Que Genus, and As in Preſenti ; wherein the Rules are made plain and eaſy to the Capacity of 
young Learners, The Third Edition. Price 13. | | | 


5. FVecabularium Latiale: Or, a Latin Vocabulary. in two Parts: The Firſt, being'a Collec- 
tion of the moſt uſeful and eaſy Latin Words, whether Primitive or Derivative, with their 
Signification in Engliſp, after the Order of the Eight Parts of Speech, giving a Specimen of 
each, ani moſt naturally ſhewing the Gender, Increaſe, Declenfion, and Motion of Nouns 
and Pronouns ; with the Conjugation, Preterperfe& Tenſe, and Supine of Verbs, both Sim 


ple and Compound: The Second, ſhewing the Variation and Declining of all the declinable | 


. 


*. 


Wd 
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"* BOOKS printed for RICHARD WARP. 


. The Hotſe. Keepet*s Packer Book, and 


. teat. F. ami ly=C.ok, Containing ,hove ſeven 
-— Kandred curious and uncommon Receipts. in Cookery, Paſtry, Preſerving, Pickling, Candy. 
2 Ine, Collaring, &c. With plain and eaſy Inſtructions tor preparing and dreſſing every Thing 
itadie for an elegant Entertainment from two Diſhes to five or ten, Sc. and Directions 
— For ranging them in their proper Order, To which is prefixed, ſuch a copious. and uſeful Bil 
e Farewt all Manner of Proviſions in Seaſon for every Month of the Vear, that no Perſon 
need berat a Loſs to provide an agreeable Vatiety of Diſhes at a moderate Expence. With 
Directions for making all Sorts of Wines, Mead, Cyder, 'Shrub, Sc. and diſtill'g ſtrong Wa. 
ters, Sc. after the moſt approved Meth<d. C6ncluding with many excellent Preſcriptions, of. 
-fingular Efficacy in moſt Diſtempers incident to the human Body, extracted from the W itings 
I. of the moſt eminent Phyficians. By Mrs. Si Harriſon, of Dr. uonſpire. The third Edition, 
4 corrected and improved, with the Addition of f.ur hundred genuine Receipts, ſent to the Au- 
* ' thor by ſeveral worthy Perſons, Price bound 28. (d. + CET 
7. A Deſcription of three liundred Animals, v. Beafts, Birds, Fiſhes, Serpents, and In. 
ſeas; with a particular Account of the Whale Fiſhery. Extracted cut of the beſt Authors, 
and adapted to the Uſe of all Capacities, eſpecially to allure Children to read, Illuſtrated with 
Copper- Plates, whereon is curiouſly engraven every Beaſt, Bird, Fiſt, Serpent, or Inſect, 
deicribed in the whole Book. The fitth Edition. Price 28. 64. | 
= 8. A Natural Hiſtory of Exgliſb Song-Birds, and ſuch of the Foreign as are uſually brought 
over and eſteemed for their Singing. To which are added, Figures of the Cock, Hen, and 
Egg, of each Species, exactly copied from Nature, by Mr. Eleazer Albin, and curiouſly en- 
gra ven on Copper. Alſo a curious Account of the Canary Bird; Directions for chuſing them, 
and to diſtinguiſh it in Health; the Method of breeding them and bringing up their Voung; 
their Diſeaſes, and approved Remedies ſor the Cure of them. The 2d Edition. Price 28. 64, 
9. The Young Clerk's Aſſiſtant; or, Penmanſhip made eaſy, being a compleat Copy-Book 
curiouſly . book on Seventy-three Copper Plates. Price 3s. 64. Gilt Paper. 
=» 70. The Perfian and Turkiſh Tales compleat. Tranſlated ſormerly from thoſe Languages 
into French, by M. Pet et de la Cratx, Dean of the King's Interpreters, Reader and Profeſſor in 
the Royal College at Paris: And now into Exgliſb from that Tranſlation, by the late learned 
Dr. King, and ſeveral other Hands. To which are added, two Letters from a French Abbot to 
his Friend at Paris; giving an Account of the Iſland of Madagaſcar, and of the French Am- 
baſſudor's Reception by the King of Siam. In two Volumes. The Fourth Edition. Price 6s. 
I. The Builder's Jewel: Or, the Youtt''s Inſtructor, and Workman's Remembrancer. 
Explaining ſhort-and-eaſy Rules, made familiar to the meaneſt Capacity, for Drawing and 
Working, 1. The five Orders of Columas entire; or any Part of an Order, without Regard 


1 x to the Module or Diameter. And to inrich them with their Ruſticks, Flutings, Cablings, 
Ws Dentules, Modilions, Sc. Alſo to proportion their Doors, Windows, Intercolumnations, 
| __ Porticoes, and Arcades, Together with ſourteen Varieties of Raking, Circular, Scroll'd, 
Compound, and Contracted Pediments ; and the true Formation and Accadering of their 
* Raking and returned Cornices; and Mouldings for capping their Pentules and Modilions. 
Dc 2. Block and Cantaliver Cornices, Ruſtick Quoins, Cornices proportion'd to Rooms, Angle- 


Brackets, Mouldings for 'Tabernacle Frames, Pannelling, and Centering for Groins, Truſs'd 
Partitions, Girders, Roofs, and Domes. With a Section of the Dome of St. Paul's, Londen, 
The Whole illuſtrated with upwards of two hundred Examples, engrav'd on an hundred 
Copper Plates. - By B. and 7. Lang ey. Price 45. Gd. | 


; 12. The Builder's Compleat Aſſiſtant; or, a Library of Arts and Sciences, abſolutely ne- 
i ceſſary to be underſtood by Builders and Workmen in general, viz. 1. Arithmetick, Vulgar 
and Decimal, in whole Numbers and Fractions. 2. Geometry, Lineal, Superficial and Sold. 
: 3. Architecture, Univerſal. 4. Menſuration. - 5. Plain Trigonometry, 6. Surveying of Land, 
ee. . Mechanick Powers. 8. Hydroſtaticks. Illuſtrated by above thirteen hundred Exam- 
* F we ples of Lines, Superficies, Solids, Mouldings, Pedeſlals, Columns, Pilaſters, Entablatures, Pe- 
di ments, Impoſts, Block Cornices, Rutiick Quoins, Frontiſpieces, Arcades, Porticoes, Sc. 
Proportioned by Modules and Minutes, according to Andrea Palladio, and by equal Parts. 
Likewiſe great Varieties of Truſſed Roots, Timber Bridges, Centerings, - Arches, Gros, 
AN Pwiſted Rails, Compartments, Qbelizques, Vaſes, pedeſtaz for Buſtces, Sun-Dials, Fonts, 
of c and Methods for railing heavy Bodies by the Force of Levers, Pullies, Axis in Peritrochio. 
Peres, and Wedges, as alſo Water, by the common Pump, Crane, Sc. Whereig the Pro- 
pPeſes, and Preſſure of the Air, on Water, &c. is explained, The whole exemplified by 
ſewent y: ſeven large Quarto Copper Plates. By B. Langicy. In two Volumes, Octavo, printed 

| | on Royal Paper. Price 16s, 64... BEL» 10 922 mn 2 . 
9 VNV. B. Atthe ſame Place may be had all Sorts of Bibles and Common Prayers, with, or 
N 3 wirhout Euts, in all Sorts of curious Bindings, particularly Folio Bibles, with ſix Maps of ſa- 
cred Geography, and a Concordance for the more eaſy finding out of any Sentence in Scrip- 

= ture, bound in Calf, Price 1/. ror; Ditto with Mr. Sture's fine Cuts, 2. 100. 

S Alſo all Sorts of modern Books, Chapmens Books, and School Books ; where any Chap- 

4 man may be ſupplied at reaſonable Rates, Wholeſale and Retail, | | ; 
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